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Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1983. 

Summary  of  H.  R.  81*00  as  reported  by  House  committee. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1983. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  81*00. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1983. 

House  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  81*00. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1983. 

House  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  81*00. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1983. 

House  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  81*00. 

Senate  passed  S.  1983  with  amendments*  Print  of 
S*  1983  as  passed  by  Senate. 

House  passed  H.  R.  81*00  with  amendments* 

House  passed  S.  1983  with  amendment  (substituting 
language  of  H.  R.  81*00)  •  H.  R.  81*00  laid  on  table 
due  to  passage  of  S.  1983. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  were  appointed* 

Print  of  S.  1983  as  passed  by  House. 

House  received  conference  report.  H.  Report  No. 
1088.  Print  of  report* 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report* 

Approved:  Public  Law  87-195* 
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/  SENATE  \ 

Y  FEED  GRAINS,  By  a  vote  of  53  to  31,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  r\ 
4510,  to  provide  a  special  program  for  feed  grains  for  1961  (pp.  4226-33) . 

See  Digest  43  for  a  summary  of  the  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 

President.  _ _ _ _ _ — - — — 

2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  foreign  aid  message  (H.  Doc. 
117)  (pp.  4195-9,  4276-9).  Following  are  excerpts  from  the  message: 


1* 

1  /T* m 

1ESSI0NAL  i 

PROCE 

EDINGS 

OFFICE  OF  ' 
BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 

(For  Department 
Staff  Only) 

)F  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Issued  March  23,  1961 

CONTENTS  For  actions  of  March  22,  1961  /‘ 

87th-lst,  No. 


Adj  ournment , .  .Y. . 13 

Administrative  orders... 17 
Census. .......... . ...  23 

Conservation  corps.  .\. . . .  9 

Depressed  areas . 1A.24 

Economics . . . . 

Electrification . 12s 

Farm  labor . 4,25,32 

Farm  program . 22 

)armer  committees . 11 

Feed  grains . .1,40 

Flood  control . 39 

Foreign  aid . 2,21 

Forest  lands . .....31 

Grant  s-in-aid. . 6 

Minimum  wage. .. 10,13,26,29 
Natural  resources . 35 


Nominations .......... .Y .  7 

Peace  Cotos... . .  .20 

Personnel.X. . . . ,  y<» . . .  .33 

Property. ..  ..34,36 

Reclamation, .  JX- ....... .5 

Reorganization.  .X. .....  15 

River  basin, ..... .  ;v. ...  23 


Taxation . 30 

Textile  imports . 3,19 

Transportation . 37 

Unemployment 

compensation . 3 

Water  hyacinths... . 16 

Water  pollution . 38 


1IGHLIGHTS :  President  ajiproved  feed  grains  bill.  Jenate  Agreed  to  conference  re¬ 

port  on  feed  grains  bill.  House  committee  reported  depressecHareas  bill.  Both 
louses  received  President's  foreign  aid  message.  House  corcmittd^  voted  to  report 
sill  to  extend  Reorganization  Act. 


"If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  prudently  and  effectively  used,  we 
need  a  whole  new  set  of  basic  concepts  and  principles: 

"1.  Unified  administration  and  operation:  A  single  agency  in^Jashington 
and  the  field,  equipped  with  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  in  place  of  severa_ 
competing  and  confusing  aid  units. 

■  "2.  Country  plans:  A  carefully  thought  through  program  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  and  the  resource  potential  of  each  individual  country,  instead  of 


•  '  •  *  ;  ./  f  ..  '•  .  •  .  "  '  ‘  ‘  < 

a  series  of  individual,  unrelated  projects.  Frequently,  in  the  past,  our 
development  goals  and  projects  have  not;  bk$n  undertaken  as  integral  steps 
in  a  long-range  economic  development  program, 

•  "3.  Long-term  planning  and  financing;  The  only  way  to  make  meaningful 

and  economical  commitments. 

"4.  Special  emphasis  on  development  loans  repayable  in  dollars,  more 
conducive  to  businesslike  relations  and  mutual  respect  than  sustaining 
grants  or  loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although  some  instances  of 

the  latter  are  unavoidable.  . . . 

"5.  Special  attention  to  those  nations  most  willing  and  able  to,  mobilize 
their  own  resources,  make  necessary  social  and  economic  reforms,  engage 
in  long-range  planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts  necessary . if . these  are 
to  reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining  growth.  «• . .  i  ■  , 

"6.  Multilateral  approach:  A  program  and  level  of  commitments . designed 
to  encourage  and  complement  an  increased  effort  by  other. industrialized 
nations.  v  t '/ 

”7.  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel,  drawing  upon  the  most  .competent 
and  dedicated  career  servants  now  in  the  field,  and  attracting  the  highest 
quality  from  every  part  of  the  Nation.  .«  ,  ■  ,  r . 

"S..  Separation  from  military  assistance:  Our  program  of  a, id  .to  social 
and  economic  development  must1  be  seen  ’oh  its  own  merits,,  arid  judged  in 
the  light  of  its  vital  and  distinctive  contribution  to  our  basic  security 
'needs.  ***  •  • 

" I  propose  that  our  separate’ and  often  confusing  aid  programs  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  a  single  administration  embracing  the  present  Washington 
and  field  operations  of  — 

"A.  The  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  and  all  its 
technical  assistance  (point  4)  and  other  programs. 

"B.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  (DLF) .  , 

"C.  The  foOd-for-peace  program  (Public  Law  430)  in  its  relations  with 
other  countries,  while  also  recognizing  its  essential  role  in  our  farm  : 
economy.  ’  : 

"D.  The  local  currency  lending  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

"E.  The  Peace  Corps,  recognizing  its  distinctive  contribution  beyond  the 
area  of  economic  development. 

"F.  The  donation  of  nonagricultural  surpluses  from  other  national  stock¬ 
piles  of  excess  commodities  or  equipment, 

"G.  All  other  related  staff  and  program  services  now  provided  by  the 
Department  of  State  as  well  as  ICA.  *** 

"Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington 
and  the  Ambassadors  in  the  field,  foreign  aid  can  more  effectively  play 
its  part  as  an  effective  instrument  of  our  overall  efforts  for  world  peace 
and  security.  The  concentration  of  responsibilities  and  increased  status 
will  both  require  and  attract  high-caliber  personnel.  Programs  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  and  food  for  peace,  far  from  being  submerged,  will  be  used 
more  effectively  and  their  distinctive  identity  and  appeal  preserved  -- 
and  food  for  peace  will  continue  to  be  based  on  availabilities  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  reshuffling  and  relabeling  of  did 
agencies  and  their  personnel,  without  regard  to  their  competence.  I  am 
recommending  the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with  a  new  one  --  a  fresh 
start  under  new  leadership.  ***  •.  ! 

"To  meet  the  varied  needs  of,  many  nations  the  new  aid  administration 
will  have  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  coordinated  and  shaped  to  fit  each 
national  development  program:  the  grant  or  sale  --  for  either  local  cur¬ 
rency  or  dollars  with  special  repayment  terms  --  of  surplus  foods. 


equipment  and  other  items;  technical  assistance;  skilled  manpower  from  the 
Peace  Corps;  development  grants;  transitional,  sustaining  or  emergency 
grants;  development  loans  repayable  in  local  currency;  and  development 
loans  repayable  in  dollars,  with  special  terms  of  repayment  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  recipient  country.  These  tools  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  activities  of  the  Export -Import  Bank,  and  with  loan  and  investment 
guarantees  to  private  enterprise.  *** 

"I  recommend,  therefore,  an  authorisation  for  the  new  aid  agency  of  not 
less  than  5  years,  with  borrowing  authority  also  for  5  years  to  commit  and 
make  dollar  repayable  loans  within  the  limits  spelled  out  below.  *** 
"Consequently,  while  the  funds  requested  by  my  predecessor  will  be 
sharply  shifted  in  terms  of  their  use  and  purpose,  I  am  asking  the  Congrcs 
for  a  total  foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obligational  authority  no  greater 
than  that  requested  in  the  rockbottom  budget  previously  submitted  ($4  bil¬ 
lion)  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  new  nations  needing  assistance 
is  constantly  increasing;  and,  though  increasing  such  authority  for  non¬ 
military  aid  while  reducing  military  assistance,  this  budget  provides  for 
a  level  of  actual  expenditures  on  nonmilitary  aid  no  greater  than  reflectec 
in  the  previous  budget  --  $1.9  billion.  These  figures  do  not,  of  course, 
reflect  Public  Law  430  operations." 


Sen.  Keating  expressed  skepticism  over  parts  of  the  message,  particularly 
\the  creation  of  a  agency  to  handle  foreign  aid  and  the  request  for  appropria* 
rlons  over  a  5-year  period  rather  than  a  i-year  period,  p.  4215 
Ntens.  Javits  and  Cooper  commended  the  message,  pp.  4215,  4266-7 

3.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  480ov  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  program  of  ex¬ 
tended  unemployment  compensation  for  unemployed  workers,  including  Federal 
employees  and  veterans.  The  House  agreed  to  the  report  by  a/vote  of  362  to 
31.  This  bill  wiLl  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  4228-44,  4270-5 

FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Hollahd  criticized  the  showing  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  of 
the  film,  "Harvest  of  Sliame>U  depicting  cert ain/txmdit ions  of  migratory  farm 
workers  in  this  country,  and  debated  this  matter  with  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. , 
and  other  Senators,  pp.  4260-6  // 

5.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  In sular^f fairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ments  S.  107,  to  authorize  the  constructl<Mi  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  and  the  initial  stage  of/tne  San  Jiiaa-Chama  project  as  participating 
project  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  projectN^S.  Rept.  83).  p.  4202 

3,  GRANTS-IN-AID,  Received  f^txn  the  Advisory  Commissibi^  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  a  report,  "Modification  of  Federal  Grant s-iYvr Aid  for  Public  Health 
Services."  p.  4201  n. 

NOMINATIONS.  Copfirmed  the  nomination  of  Robert  S.  Shriver,  to  be 

Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  p.  4200  \ 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of 
Ralphael^M.  Paiewonsky  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  p.  4200^ 

I.  TEXTjiLE  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Bridges  urged  action  to  impose  greater  restrictions'^!! 
tke  importation  of  textiles  and  textile  products,  p.  4207  n. 

Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  a  statement  of  the  National  Assoc,  of  Wool  Manufac- 

^  turers  on  the  "urgent  need  for  quotas  to  control  low-wage  imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel."  p.  4214 


9.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Sens.  Gruening  and  Humphrey  spoke  in  favor  of  ^Atab- 
wishing  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  inserted  articles  endorsing  it, 
4*13,4260 


10.  MINIMUM  WAGES,  Sen.  Goldwater  inserted  numerous  articles  and  editorials  oppos¬ 
ing  enactment  of  legislation  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  level.  pp/4219-2o 


11.  FARMER  COMMITTEES.  Sen.  Kart  commended  the  recommendation  in  the  President’s 
farm  message  that  "commodity  groups  work  directly  on  the  initial  formulation 
of  their  coaiKjodity  programs,"  and  inserted  his  letter  to  Secretary  ireeman 
urging  that  th@  conmodity  groups  have  a  representative  to^give  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consuming  public,  p.  4269 


12.  ELECTRIFICATION.  S^n.  Bennett  inserted  several  lettera/ and  statements  opposing 
enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  construction  oy  the  Burns  Creek  public 
power  project. 


13.  ADJOURNED  until  Fri. ,  Ma\  24.  p.  4269 

HOUSE 


14.  DEPRESSED  AREAS.  The  Banking  And  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

S.  1,  to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  certain  economically  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  (H.  Rept.  186).  p.  ^434] 


15.  REORGANIZATION.  The  Government  OperAOions  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 


not  actually  report)  H.  R.  5742,  yo  expend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
p.  D190 


16.  WATER- HYACINTHS  SEEDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  h\r.  2041,  to  remove  the  restrictic 
on  the  interstate  shipment/of  water-hyacinth  plants  or  seeds  to  certain  areas 
where  the  plants  are  unable  to  survive  winter  weather,  p.  D190 


17.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDERS,  /A  subcommittee  of  the  Judi^ary  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  5656,  to  provide  ror  reasonable  notice  of 
applications  to  the/U.  S.  courts  of  appeals  for  inte^ocutory  relief  against 
the  orders  of  certxain  administrative  agencies,  p.  Dl< 


18.  MINIMUM  WAGES,  yfiegan  debate  on  H.  R.  3935,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  increase  the  minimum  wage  gradually  to  $1.25  an  hohf.  pp.  4313-8 


* 


1 


19.  TEXTILE  IMFpRTS.  Reps.  Hemphill  and  Seely-Brown  urged  greater\restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  textiles  and  textile  products,  pp.  4318-22\ 4335-6 


20.  PEACE  C0RPS.  Rep.  Staggers  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  President ' s\>roposal  to 
establish  a  Peace  Corps,  pp.  4326-8 


21.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Pelly  criticized  the  President's  message  on  foreign  Vid, 
^particularly  the  "proposal  calling  for  funding  foreign  aid  outside  of  con- 
/ gressional  appropriations  as  called  for  by  our  Constitution."  pp.  4336-7  \ 


87th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Document 
1st  Session  j  (  No.  117 


FOREIGN  AID 


MESSAGE 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RELATIVE  TO 

FOREIGN  AID 


March  22,  1961. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 

to  be  printed 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Nation  must  begin  any  discussion  of  “foreign  aid”  in  1961 
with  the  recognition  of  three  facts : 

1.  Existing  foreign  aid  programs  and  concepts  are  largely  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  unsuited  for  our  needs  and  for  the  needs  of  the  under¬ 
developed  world  as  it  enters  the  sixties. 

2.  The  economic  collapse  of  those  free  but  less-developed  nations 
which  now  stand  poised  between  sustained  growth  and  economic  chaos 
would  be  disastrous  to  our  national  security,  harmful  to  our  compara¬ 
tive  prosperity,  and  offensive  to  our  conscience. 

3.  There  exists,  in  the  1960’s,  a  historic  opportunity  for  a  major 
economic  assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrialized  nations  to  move 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the  less-developed  nations  into  self- 
sustained  economic  growth,  while  the  rest  move  substantially  closer 
to  the  day  when  they,  too,  will  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  outside 
assistance. 

I 

Foreign  aid — America’s  unprecedented  response  to  world  chal¬ 
lenges — has  not  been  the  work  of  one  party  or  one  administration. 
It  has  moved  forward  under  the  leadership  of  two  great  Presidents — ■ 
Harry  Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower— and  drawn  its  support  from 
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forward-looking  members  of  both  political  parties  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  first  major  foreign  aid  effort  was  an  emergency  program  of 
relief — -of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter — to  areas  devastated  by 
World  War  II.  Next  we  embarked  on  the  Marshall  plan — a  towering 
and  successful  program  to  rebuild  the  economies  of  Western  Europe 
and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  This  was  followed  by  point  4 — 
an  effort  to  make  scientific  and  technological  advances  available  to 
the  people  of  developing  nations.  And  recently  the  concept  of 
development  assistance,  coupled  with  the  OECD,  has  opened  the 
door  to  a  united  free  world  effort  to  assist  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  this  new  goal  we  will  need  to  renew  the  spirit  of  common 
effort  which  lay  behind  our  past  efforts — we  must  also  revise  our 
foreign  aid  organization,  and  our  basic  concepts  of  operation  to  meet 
the  new  problems  which  now  confront  us. 

For  no  objective  supporter  of  foreign  aid  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
existing  program — actually  a  multiplicity  of  programs.  Bureaucrat¬ 
ically  fragmented,  awkward  and  slow,  its  administration  is  diffused 
over  a  haphazard  and  irrational  structure  covering  at  least  four  de¬ 
partments  and  several  other  agencies.  The  program  is  based  on  a 
series  of  legislative  measures  and  administrative  procedures  conceived 
at  different  times  and  for  different  purposes,  many  of  them  now 
obsolete,  inconsistent,  and  unduly  rigid  and  thus  unsuited  for  our 
present  needs  and  purposes.  Its  weaknesses  have  begun  to  under¬ 
mine  confidence  in  our  effort  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  program  requires  a  highly  professional  skilled  service,  attracting 
substantial  numbers  of  high-caliber  men  and  women  capable  of  sensi¬ 
tive  dealing  with  other  governments,  and  with  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  process  of  economic  development.  However,  uncertainty  and 
declining  public  prestige  have  all  contributed  to  a  fall  in  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  those  employees  in  the  field  who  are  repeatedly 
frustrated  b}r  the  delays  and  confusions  caused  by  overlapping  agency 
jurisdictions  and  unclear  objectives.  Only  the  persistent  efforts  of 
those  dedicated  and  hard-working  public  servants,  who  have  kept  the 
program  going,  managed  to  bring  some  success  to  our  efforts  overseas. 

In  addition,  uneven  and  undependable  short-term  financing  has 
.  weakened  the  incentive  for  the  long-term  planning  and  self-help  by 
the  recipient  nations  which  are  essential  to  serious  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  lack  of  stability  and  continuity  in  the  program — the 
necessity  to  accommodate  all  planning  to  a  yearly  deadline — when 
combined  with  a  confusing  multiplicity  of  American  aid  agencies 
within  a  single  nation  abroad— have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  assistance  and  made  more  difficult  the  task  of  setting  realistic 
targets  and  sound  standards.  Piecemeal  projects,  hastily  designed 
to  match  the  rhythm  of  the  fiscal  year  are  no  substitute  for  orderly 
long-term  planning.  The  ability  to  make  long-range  commitments 
has  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its  aid  program  to  make  develop¬ 
ing  nations  economically  dependent  on  Russian  support — thus  ad¬ 
vancing  the  aims  of  world  communism. 

Although  our  aid  programs  have  helped  to  avoid  economic  chaos 
and  collapse,  and  assisted  many  nations  to  maintain  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom — nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  nations 
we  are  helping  are  not  much  nearer  sustained  economic  growth  than 
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they  were  when  our  aid  operation  began.  Money  spent  to  meet 
crisis  situations  or  short-term  political  objectives  while  helping  to 
maintain  national  integrity  and  independence  has  rarely  moved  the 
recipient  nation  toward  greater  economic  stability. 

II 

In  the  face  of  these  weaknesses  and  inadequacies — and  with  the 
beginning  of  a  new  decade  of  new  problems — it  is  proper  that  we 
draw  back  and  ask  with  candor  a  fundamental  question:  Is  a  foreign 
aid  program  really  necessary?  Why  should  we  not  lay  down  this 
burden  which  our  Nation  has  now  carried  for  some  15  years? 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  escaping  our  obligations:  our  moral 
obligations  as  a  wise  leader  and  good  neighbor  in  the  interdependent 
community  of  free  nations— our  economic  obligations  as  the  wealthiest 
people  in  a  world  of  largely  poor  people,  as  a  nation  no  longer  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  loans  from  abroad  that  once  helped  us  develop  our 
own  economy — and  our  political  obligations  as  the  single  largest 
counter  to  the  adversaries  of  freedom. 

To  fail  to  meet  those  obligations  now  would  be  disastrous;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  more  expensive.  For  widespread  poverty  and  chaos 
lead  to  a  collapse  of  existing  political  and  social  structures  which 
would  inevitably  invite  the  advance  of  totalitarianism  into  every 
weak  and  unstable  area.  Thus  our  own  security  would  be  endangered 
and  our  prosperity  imperiled.  A  program  of  assistance  to  the  under¬ 
developed  nations  must  continue  because  the  Nation’s  interest  and 
the  cause  of  political  freedom  require  it. 

We  live  at  a  very  special  moment  in  history.  The  whole  southern 
half  of  the  world — Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia — 
are  caught  up  in  the  adventures  of  asserting  their  independence  and 
modernizing  their  old  ways  of  life.  These  new  nations  need  aid  in 
loans  and  technical  assistance  just  as  we  in  the  northern  hall'  of  the 
world  drew  successively  on  one  another’s  capital  and  know-how  as  we 
moved  into  industrialization  and  regular  growth. 

But  in  our  time  these  new  nations  need  help  for  a  special  reason. 
Without  exception  they  are  under  Communist  pressure.  In  many 
cases,  that  pressure  is  direct  and  military.  In  others,  it  takes  the 
form  of  intense  subversive  activity  designed  to  break  down  and 
supersede  the  new — and  often  frail — modern  institutions  they  have 
thus  far  built. 

But  the  fundamental  task  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in  the  1960’s 
is  not  negatively  to  fight  communism:  Its  fundamental  task  is  to  help 
make  a  historical  demonstration  that  in  the  20th  century,  as  in  the 
19th — in  the  southern  half  of  the  globe  as  in  the  north— economic 
growth  and  political  democracy  can  develop  hand  in  hand. 

In  short  we  have  not  only  obligations  to  fulfill,  we  have  great 
opportunities  to  realize.  We  are,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  threshold 
of  a  truly  united  and  major  effort  by  the  free  industrialized  nations 
to  assist  the  less-developed  nations  on  a  long-term  basis.  Many  of 
these  less-developed  nations  are  on  the  threshold  of  achieving  sufficient 
economic,  social,  and  political  strength  and  self-sustained  growth  to 
stand  permanently  on  then  own  feet.  The  19G0’s  can  be — and  must 
be — the  crucial  “decade  of  development” — the  period  when  many 
less-developed  nations  make  the  transition  into  self-sustained 
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growth — the  period  in  which  an  enlarged  community  of  free,  stable, 
and  self-reliant  nations  can  reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity. 
This  goal  is  in  our  grasp  if,  and  only  if,  the  other  industrialized  nations 
now  join  us  in  developing  with  the  recipients  a  set  of  commonly  agreed 
criteria,  a  set  of  long-range  goals,  and  a  common  undertaking  to 
meet  those  goals,  in  which  each  nation’s  contribution  is  related  to 
the  contributions  of  others  and  to  the  precise  needs  of  each  less- 
developed  nation.  Our  job,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  to  create  a  new 
partnership  between  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  world, 
to  which  all  free  nations  can  contribute,  in  which  each  free  nation 
must  assume  a  responsibility  proportional  to  its  means. 

We  must  unite  the  free  industrialized  nations  in  a  common  effort 
to  help  those  nations  within  reach  of  stable  growth  get  underway. 
And  the  foundation  for  this  unity  has  already  been  laid  by  the  creation 
of  the  OECD  under  the  leadership  of  President  Eisenhower.  Such 
a  unified  effort  will  help  launch  the  economies  of  the  newly  developing 
countries  “into  orbit”— bringing  them  to  a  stage  of  self-sustained 
growth  where  extraordinary  outside  assistance  is  not  required.  If 
this  can  be  done — and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  it  can  be  done — 
then  this  decade  will  be  a  significant  one  indeed  in  the  history  of 
freemen. 

But  our  success  in  achieving  these  goals,  in  creating  an  environment 
in  which  the  energies  of  struggling  peoples  can  be  devoted  to  construc¬ 
tive  purposes  in  the  world  community— and  our  success  in  enlisting 
a  greater  common  effort  toward  this  end  on  the  part  of  other  industrial¬ 
ized  nations — depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  scope  and  continuity 
of  our  own  efforts.  If  we  encourage  recipient  countries  to  dramatize 
a  series  of  short-term  crises  as  a  basis  for  our  aid — instead  of  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  plan  for  long-term  goals — then  we  will  dissipate  our  funds, 
our  good  will,  and  our  leadership.  Nor  will  we  be  any  nearer  to 
either  our  security  goals  or  to  the  end  of  the  foreign  aid  burden. 

In  short,  this  Congress  at  this  session  must  make  possible  a  dramatic 
turning  point  in  the  troubled  history  of  foreign  aid  to  the  under¬ 
developed  world.  We  must  say  to  the  less-developed  nations,  if  they 
are  willing  to  undertake  necessary  internal  reform  and  self-help— and 
to  the  other  industrialized  nations,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake  a 
much  greater  effort  on  a  much  broader  scale — that  we  then  intend 
during  this  coming  decade  of  development  to  achieve  a  decisive  turn¬ 
around  in  the  fate  of  the  less-developed  world,  looking  toward  the 
ultimate  day  when  all  nations  can  be  self-reliant  and  when  foreign 
aid  will  no  longer  be  needed. 

However,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problems  is  staggering.  In  Latin  America,  for  example,  population 
growth  is  already  threatening  to  outpace  economic  growth — and  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  living  standards  are  actually  declining. 
In  1945  the  population  of  our  20  sister  American  Republics  was  145 
million.  It  is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
year  2000,  less  than  40  years  away,  Latin  American  population  will  be 
592  million,  compared  with  312  million  for  the  United  States.  Latin 
America  will  have  to  double  its  real  income  in  the  next  30  years  simply 
to  maintain  already  low  standards  of  living.  And  the  problems  are 
no  less  serious  or  demanding  in  the  other  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  Thus  to  bring  real  economic  progress  to  Latin  America  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  less-developed  world  will  require  a  sustained  and 
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united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  the  United 
States,  and  our  free  world  allies. 

This  will  require  leadership,  by  this  country  in  this  year.  And  it 
will  require  a  fresh  approach — a  more  logical,  efficient,  and  successful 
long-term  plan— for  American  foreign  aid.  I  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  enactment  of  such  a  plan,  as  contained  in  a  measure 
to  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Congress  and  described  below. 

III 

If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  prudently  and  effectively  used,  we 
need  a  whole  new  set  of  basic  concepts  and  principles: 

1.  Unified  administration  and  operation — a  single  agency  in 
Washington  and  the  field,  equipped  with  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  in  place 
of  several  competing  and  confusing  aid  units. 

2.  Country  plans — a  carefully  thought  through  program  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  and  the  resource  potential  of  each  individual  country, 
instead  of  a  series  of  individual,  unrelated  projects.  Frequently,  in 
the  past,  our  development  goals  and  projects  have  not  been  under¬ 
taken  as  integral  steps  in  a  long-range  economic  development  program. 

3.  Long-term  planning  and  financing — the  only  way  to  make 
meaningful  and  economical  commitments. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  development  loans  repayable  in  dollars — 
more  conducive  to  businesslike  relations  and  mutual  respect  than 
sustaining  grants  or  loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although  some 
instances  of  the  latter  are  unavoidable. 

5.  Special  attention  to  those  nations  most  willing  and  able  to 
mobilize  their  own  resources,  make  necessary  social  and  economic 
reforms,  engage  in  long-range  planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts 
necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining  growth. 

6.  Multilateral  approach — a  program  and  level  of  commitments 
designed  to  encourage  and  complement  an  increased  effort  by  other 
industrialized  nations. 

7.  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel — drawing  upon  the  most 
competent  and  dedicated  career  servants  now  in  the  field,  and  attract¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality  from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Separation  from  military  assistance — our  program  of  aid  to 
social  and  economic  development  must  be  seen  on  its  own  merits, 
and  judged  in  the  light  of  its  vital  and  distinctive  contribution  to 
our  basic  security  needs. 

IV 

I 'propose  that  our  separate  and  often  confusing  aid  programs  be 
integrated  into  a  single  administration  embracing  the  present  Wash¬ 
ington  and  field  operations  of — 

A.  The  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  and 
all  its  technical  assistance  (point  4)  and  other  programs; 

B.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  (DLF); 

C.  The  food-for-peace  program  (Public  Law  480)  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries,  while  also  recognizing  its  essential 
role  in  our  farm  economy; 

D.  The  local  currency  lending  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank; 
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E.  The  Peace  Corps,  recognizing  its  distinctive  contribution 
beyond  the  area  of  economic  development; 

F.  The  donation  of  nonagricultural  surpluses  from  other 
national  stockpiles  of  excess  commodities  or  equipment; 

G.  All  other  related  staff  and  program  services  now  provided 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  well  as  ICA. 

The  fieldwork  in  all  these  operations  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  mission  chief  in  each  country  reporting  to  the  American  ambas¬ 
sador.  This  is  intended  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  the  aided 
countries  and  our  own  field  personnel  sometimes  encounter  in  finding 
the  proper  channel  of  decision  making.  Similarly,  central  direction 
and  final  responsibility  in  Washington  will  be  fixed  in  an  administrator 
of  a  single  agency — reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President — -working  through  Washington  directors  for  each  major 
geographical  area,  and  through  the  directors  of  the  constituent 
resource  units  whose  functions  are  drawn  together  in  each  national 
plan:  a  development  lending  organization,  food-for-peace,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  a  unit  for  technical  and  other  assistance  stressing  education 
and  human  resources — initiating  a  program  of  research,  development, 
and  scientific  evaluation  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  effort; 
and,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  coordinate  with  economic 
aid  the  military  assistance  program  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  related  operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Fund  for  Social 
Progress,  and  activities  of  international  organizations. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington 
and  the  ambassadors  in  the  field,  foreign  aid  can  more  effectively  play 
its  part  as  an  effective  instrument  of  our  overall  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  security.  The  concentration  of  responsibilities  and  in¬ 
creased  status  will  both  require  and  attract  high-caliber  personnel. 
Programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  food-for-peace,  far  from  being 
submerged,  will  be  used  more  effectively  and  their  distinctive  identity 
and  appeal  preserved — and  food-for-peace  will  continue  to  be  based 
on  availabilities  determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  reshuffling  and  relabeling  of  old 
agencies  and  their  personnel,  without  regard  to  then’  competence. 
J  am  recommending  the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with  a  new 
one — -a  fresh  start  under  new  leadership. 

y 

But  new  organization  is  not  enough.  We  need  a  new  working 
concept. 

At  the  center  of  the  new  effort  must  be  national  development  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  essential  that  the  developing  nations  set  for  themselves 
sensible  targets ;  that  these  targets  be  based  on  balanced  programs  for 
their  own  economic,  educational,  and  social  growth — programs  which 
use  their  own  resources  to  the  maximum.  If  planning  assistance  is 
required,  our  own  aid  organization  will  be  prepared  to  respond  to 
requests  for  such  assistance,  along  with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  other  international  and  private 
institutions.  Thus,  the  first  requirement  is  that  each  recipient  govern¬ 
ment  seriously  undertake  to  the  best  of  its  ability  on  its  own  those 
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efforts  of  resource  mobilization,  self-help,  and  internal  reform  includ¬ 
ing  land  reform,  tax  reform,  and  improved  education  and  social 
justice — wkcih  its  own  development  requires  and  which  would  increase 
its  capacity  to  absorb  external  capital  productively. 

These  national  development  programs— and  the  kind  of  assistance  the 
free  world  provides — must  be  tailored  to  the  recipients’  current  stage 
of  development  and  their  foreseeable  potential.  A  large  infusion  of 
development  capital  cannot  now  be  absorbed  by  many  nations  newly 
emerging  from  a  wholly  underdeveloped  condition.  Their  primary 
need  at  first  will  be  the  development  of  human  resources,  education, 
technical  assistance,  and  the  groundwork  of  basic  facilities  and  institu¬ 
tions  necessary  for  further  growth.  Other  countries  may  possess  the 
necessary  human  and  material  resources  to  move  toward  status  as 
developing  nations,  but  they  need  transitional  assistance  from  the 
outside  to  enable  them  to  mobilize  those  resources  and  move  into  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  development  where  loans  can  put  them  on 
their  feet.  Still  others  already  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  substantial  investment  capital. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  time  being,  to  provide  grant 
assistance  to  those  nations  that  are  hard  pressed  by  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  pressure,  so  that  they  can  meet  those  pressures  and  maintain 
their  independence.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  our  objective  to  help 
them,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  make  the  transition  from  in¬ 
stability  and  stagnation  to  growth;  shifting  our  assistance  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  a  grant  to  a  development  loan  basis.  For  our  new 
program  should  not  be  based  merely  on  reaction  to  Communist  threats 
or  short-term  crises.  We  have  a  positive  interest  in  helping  less- 
developed  nations  provide  decent  living  standards  for  their  people 
and  achieve  sufficient  strength,  self-respect,  and  independence  to  be¬ 
come  self-reliant  members  of  the  community  of  nations.  And  thus 
our  aid  should  be  conditioned  on  the  recipients’  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  reach  that  goal.  _  _  . 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  many  nations,  the  new  aid  administra¬ 
tion  will  have  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  coordinated  and  shaped  to  fit  each 
national  development  program:  the  grant  or  sale  (for  either  local  cur¬ 
rency  or  dollars  with  special  repayment  terms)  of  surplus  foods,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  items;  technical  assistance;  skilled  manpower  from 
the  Peace  Corps;  development  grants;  transitional,  sustaining,  or 
emergency  grants;  development  loans  repayable  in  local  currency; 
and  development  loans  repayable  in  dollars,  with  special  terms  of  re¬ 
payment  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  recipient  country.  These 
tools  will  be  coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  with  loan  and  investment  guarantees  to  private  enterprise. 

The  instrument  of  primary  emphasis — the  single  most  important 
tool — will  be  long-term  development  loans  at  low  or  no  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  repayable  in  dollars,  and  designed  to  promote  growth  in  those 
less-developed  nations  which  have  a  real  chance  for  ultimate  self- 
reliance  but  which  lack  the  ability  to  service  loans  from  normal 
lending  institutions.  The  terms  of  repayment  will  vary  from  as  long 
as  50  years  for  those  countries  just  starting  on  the  road  to  develop¬ 
ment,  to  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  for  those  countries  that  are 
nearing  the  stage  of  self-sufficient  growth.  . 

Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable  to  outright  grants,  or  “soft 
loans”  repayable  in  local  currencies  that  are  of  little  benefit  to  the 
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American  taxpayer.  The  emphasis  on  low  or  interest-free  loans  is  not 
designed  to  undercut  other  institutions.  The  objective  is  to  rely  on 
flexibility  in  the  repayment  period  and  the  requirement  of  ultimate 
dollar  repayment  for  insuring  strict  accountancy  while  meeting  in¬ 
dividual  needs  in  an  area  not  met  by  suppliers  of  capital  on  normal 
terms. 

Lending  on  these  terms  is  not  normal  banking  practice.  We  are 
banking  on  the  emergence  over  coming  years  and  decades  of  a  group 
of  independent,  growing,  self-reliant  nations. 

VI 

A  program  based  on  long-range  plans  instead  of  short-run  crises 
cannot  be  financed  on  a  short-term  basis.  Long-term  authorization, 
planning,  and  financing  are  the  key  to  the  continuity  and  efficiency 
of  the  entire  program.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  such  a  long¬ 
term  commitment,  we  cannot  expect  any  increased  response  from 
other  potential  donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from  the  recipient! 
nations. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  an  authorization  for  the  new  aid  agency 
of  not  less  than  5  years,  with  borrowing  authority  also  for  5  years  to 
commit  and  make  dollar  repayable  loans  within  the  limits  spelled 
out  below.  No  other  step  would  be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  inten¬ 
tions  to  all  the  world.  No  other  step  would  do  more  to  eliminate  the 
restrictions  and  confusions  which  have  rendered  the  current  foreign 
aid  program  so  often  ineffective.  No  other  step  would  do  more  to 
help  obtain  the  service  of  top-flight  personnel.  And  in  no  other  way 
can  we  encourage  the  less-developed  nations  to  make  a  sustained 
national  effort  over  a  long-term  period. 

For,  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  designed  to  brighten  the  future, 
that  program  must  have  a  future.  Experience  has  shown  that  long- 
range  needs  cannot  be  met  evenly  and  economically  by  a  series  of 
1-year  programs.  Close  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  committees  will  still  be  essential,  including  an  annual 
review  of  the  program. 

And  we  will  still  need  annual  appropriations  of  those  amounts 
needed  to  meet  requirements  for  which  dollar  repayable  loans  would 
be  unsuitable.  These  appropriations  should  be  available  until  spent  I 
in  order  to  avoid  any  wasteful  rush  to  obligate  funds  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year. 

The  new  continuity  and  flexibility  this  kind  of  long-term  authority 
will  bring  cannot  help  but  result  in  more  productive  criteria,  a  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  developing  nations,  greater  contributions 
from  our  more  prosperous  allies,  more  solid  results,  and  real  longrun 
economy  to  the  taxpayers.  The  new  emphasis  on  long-term  plans 
and  realistic  targets  will  give  both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
a  better  basis  for  evaluating  the  validity  of  our  expenditures  and 
progress. 

VII 

A  long-term  program  and  borrowing  authority,  even  though  limited, 
will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  our  intentions  to 
other  potential  donors  and  to  the  less-developed  world.  Over  the 
next  5  years,  the  economic  program  here  proposed,  together  with  an 
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expanded  food-for-peace  program  as  recommended  in  my  agricultural 
message,  and  project  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  will  constitute 
direct  U.S.  economic  assistance  activity  of  considerable  magnitude. 

It  will,  however,  take  time  to  institute  the  new  concepts  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  proposed.  Thus,  during  this  initial  year,  while  we 
will  need  to  make  the  necessary  long-term  commitments  for  develop¬ 
ment  lending,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funds  for  this  year’s  program. 

Consequently,  while  the  funds  requested  by  my  predecessor  will 
be  sharply  shifted  in  terms  of  their  use  and  purpose,  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  for  a  total  foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obligational  authority 
no  greater  than  that  requested  in  the  rockbottom  budget  previously 
submitted  ($4  billion)  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  new  nations 
needing  assistance  is  constantly  increasing;  and,  though  increasing 
such  authority  for  nonmilitary  aid  while  reducing  military  assistance, 
this  budget  provides  for  a  level  of  actual  expenditures  on  nonmilitary 
aid  no  greater  than  reflected  in  the  previous  budget  ($1.9  billion). 
(These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  reflect  Public  Law  480  operations.) 

In  deciding  on  this  program,  I  have  also  carefully  considered  its 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments.  We  are  now  putting  maximum 
emphasis,  in  both  our  development  lending  and  grant  aid  programs, 
on  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services  of  U.S.  origin.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  message  on  the  balance  of  payments,  under  present  pro¬ 
cedures  not  more  than  20  percent  of  foreign  economic  aid  expenditures 
will  affect  our  balance  of  payments.  This  means  that  approximate¬ 
ly  $2  billion  out  of  the  requested  $2.4  billion  in  economic  aid  will 
be  spent  directly  for  goods  and  services  benefiting  the  American 
economy. 

This  is  important.  For  not  only  do  we  have  the  highest  gross 
national  product,  both  total  and  per  capita,  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  thus  making  clear  both  our  obligations  and  our  capacity  to  do 
our  full  part,  but  we  are  currently  underutilizing  our  great  economic 
capacity  because  of  economic  recession  and  slack.  Less  than  80 
percent  of  our  industrial  capacity  is  now  in  use,  and  nearly  7  percent 
of  our  labor  force  is  unemployed.  Under  these  circumstances  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  foreign  aid  program  would  be  felt  not  only  in  loss  of 
economic  progress  and  hope  abroad  but  in  loss  of  markets  and  income 
for  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  at  home. 

In  short,  this  program  will  not  in  whole  or  in  part  unbalance  the 
previous  budget  in  any  fashion.  Its  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  marginal.  And  its  benefits  for  out  domestic  economy 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  $4  billion  previously  requested  for  fiscal  year  1962  will  be  re¬ 
allocated  under  this  new  program  as  follows:  _  ^ 

Military  assistance  will  be  reduced  from  the  $1.8  billion  requested 
to  $1.6  billion,  as  discussed  below. 

Economic  assistance,  with  a  much  greater  portion  going  to  de¬ 
velopment  loans,  a  small  increase  in  development  grants,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  sustaining  grants,  will  total  $2.4  billion. 

Of  this,  $1.5  billion  will  be  contained  in  the  usual  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  new  obligational  authority  to  finance  the  part  of  the  program 
that  is  not  suitable  for  dollar  development  loans:  grants  for  education, 
social  progress  and  institutional  development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
sustaining  aid.  Nine  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  available  for 
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long-term  low  or  interest-free  development  loans  to  be  repaid  in  dollars, 
financed  through  an  authorization  of  public  debt  borrowing  authority 
which  would  also  provide  no  more  than  $1.6  billion  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  4  years.  Also  to  be  made  available  for  such  loans  under 
the  new  system  of  full  coordination  will  be  the  unappropriated  dollar 
funds  now  coming  in  in  repayment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
certain  previous  loans  to  foreign  governments  (United  Kingdom, 
EGA,  GARIOA,  and  others — but  not  the  Export-Import  Bank). 

VIII 

The  economic  programs  I  am  recommending  in  this  message  cannot 
succeed  without  peace  and  order.  A  vital  element  toward  such 
stability  is  assurance  of  military  strength  sufficient  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  these  emerging  nations  while  they  are  advancing  to  higher 
and  more  adequate  levels  of  social  and  economic  well-being. 

I  shall  therefore  request  the  Congress  to  provide  at  this  time  $1.6 
billion  for  provision  of  military  assistance.  This  figure  is  the  amount  I 
required  to  meet  the  U.S.  share  in  maintaining  forces  that  already 
exist,  and  to  honor  firm  existing  commitments  for  the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  now  say  with  precision  whether 
this  amount  will  meet  the  minimum  level  of  military  aid  which  our 
basic  security  policy  might  demand  this  year.  The  emergence  of 
new  crises  or  new  conflicts  may  requre  us  to  make  an  even  greater 
effort.  jj 

However,  while  I  have  mentioned  in  this  message  the  amount  to  be 
allocated  to  military  assistance,  those  funds,  while  coordinated  with 
the  policies  of  the  new  agency,  will  not  be  administered  by  it  and 
should  not  be  included  in  its  appropriation.  In  order  to  make  clear 
the  peacefid  and  positive  purposes  of  this  program,  to  emphasize  the 
new  importance  this  administration  places  on  economic  and  social 
development  quite  apart  from  security  interests,  and  to  make  clear 
the  relation  between  the  military  assistance  program  and  those 
interests,  I  shall  propose  a  separate  authorization  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  with  appropriations  as  part  of  the  defense  budget.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  world  security  conditions  permit,  military  assistance 
will  in  the  future  more  heavily  emphasize  the  internal  security,  civil 
works,  and  economic  growth  of  the  nations  thus  aided.  By  this  shift 
in  emphasis,  we  mean  no  lessening  of  our  determination  to  oppose 
local  aggression  wherever  it  may  occur.  We  have  demonstrated  our 
will  and  ability  to  protect  free  world  nations — if  they  so  desire — from 
the  type  of  external  threat  with  which  many  of  them  are  still  con¬ 
fronted.  We  will  not  fall  short  on  this. 

IX 

The  levels  on  which  this  new  program  is  based  are  the  minimum 
resulting  from  a  hard  reappraisal  of  each  type  of  assistance  and  the 
needs  of  the  less-developed  world.  They  demonstrate  both  to  the 
less-developed  nations  and  to  the  other  industrialized  nations  that 
this  country  will  meet  its  fair  share  of  effort  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  desired  objective,  and  their  effort  must  be  greater  as  well.  These 
are  the  rockbottom  minimum  of  funds  necessary  to  do  the  job.  To 
provide  less  would  be  wasteful,  perhaps  more  wasteful,  than  to  provide 
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more.  Certainly  it  would  be  wasteful  to  the  security  interest  of  the 
free  world. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  not  provide  less.  Assist¬ 
ance  to  our  fellow  nations  is  a  responsibility  which  has  been  willingly 
assumed  and  fashioned  by  two  great  Presidents  in  the  past,  one  from 
each  party — and  it  has  been  supported  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  who  recognized  the  importance  of  our  obligations. 

I  believe  the  program  which  I  have  outlined  is  both  a  reasonable 
and  sensible  method  of  meeting  those  obligations  as  economically  and 
effectively  as  possible.  I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the  Congress, 
in  full  awareness  of  the  many  eyes  upon  us— the  eyes  of  other  indus¬ 
trialized  nations,  awaiting  our  leadership  for  a  stronger  united  effort— 
the  eyes  of  our  adversaries,  awaiting  the  weakening  of  our  resolve  in 
this  new  area  of  international  struggle — the  eyes  of  the  poorer  peoples 
of  the  world,  looking  for  hope  and  help,  and  needing  an  incentive  to 
set  realistic  long-range  goals — and,  finally,  the  eyes  of  the  American 
\  people,  who  are  fully  aware  of  their  obligations  to  the  sick,  the  poor, 
■'and  the  hungry,  wherever  they  may  live.  Thus,  without  regard  to 
party  lines,  we  shall  take  this  step  not  as  Republicans  or  as  Democrats 
but  as  leaders  of  the  free  world.  It  will  both  befit  and  benefit  us  to 
take  this  step  boldly.  For  we  are  launching  a  decade  of  development 
on  which  will  depend,  substantially,  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
and  our  children  shall  live. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1961. 
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The  Senate  rri^t  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  \p  order  by  the  Vice 

President.  x 

Archbishop  Vasili,  hf  the  Byelorussian 
Autocephalic  OrthodoNchurch,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Fattier,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Th\most  high 
and  eternal  God. 

This  prayer  we  make  to  Thee  ^n  this 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Byelorussia,  whose  freedom 
was  suppressed  with  brute,  godless  foro  _ 
whose  millions  of  martyrs  before  Thy 
throne  cry  to  Thee:  Exercise  Thy  justice, 
restore  our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
all  oppressed  peoples. 

In  this  solemn  hour  we  beseech  Thee, 
our  God  and  Father,  be  gracious  unto  us, 
for  Thou  art  great  and  doest  wondrous 
things.  Thou  art  our  God  alone,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  glory  and  majesty. 

Merciful  God,  Thou  hast  blessed  the 
people  of  this  country,  for  Thou  loveth 
righteousness,  and  hateth  wickedness. 
Thou  hast  preached  freedom  on  this 
earth,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of 
life  for  men.  Bless  the  leaders  and  law¬ 
givers  of  this  country,  strengthen  their 
hearts  with  Thy  grace,  as  they  strive  for 
Thy  truth  and  freedom  everywhere,  for 
all  suffering  and  oppressed  peoples. 

We  humbly  bow  our  heads  before 
Thee,  our  God  and  Saviour,  and  fait: 
fully  implore  Thee:  Accept  this,  offr 
prayer;  bless  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Byelorussia. 

May  Thy  glorious  name,  ouyGod  and 
Redeemer,  reign  and  shine  in/our  hearts 
and  be  blessed  now  and  former.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  tho^proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  21,  ljri>l,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

-Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 


that  on  March  21,  1961,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (S. 
451)  to  authorize  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
former  Members  of  Congress  requesting 
such  conies,  - - - 


FOREIGN  AID — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  117) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  aid.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
the  message  has  been  read  in  the  House, 
and,  without  objection,  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Nation  must  begin  any  discussion 
of  foreign  aid  in  1961  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  three  facts: 

1.  Existing  foreign  aid  programs  and 
concepts  are  largely  unsatisfactory  and 
unsuited  for  our  needs  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  as  it  enters 
the  sixties. 

2.  The  economic  collapse  of  those  free 
but  less-developed  nations  which  now 
stand  poised  between  sustained  growth 
and  economic  chaos  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  national  security,  harmful  to  our 
comparative  prosperity  and  offensive  to 
our  conscience. 

3.  There  exists,  in  the  1960’s,  an  his¬ 
toric  opportunity  for  a  major  economic 
assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrial¬ 
ized  nations  to  move  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  nations  into 
self-sustained  economic  growth,  while 
the  rest  move  substantially  closer  to  the 
day  when  they,  too,  will  no  longer  have 
to  depend  on  outside  assistance. 

i 

Foreign  aid:  America’s  unprecedented 
response  to  world  challenges  has  not 
been  the  work  of  one  party  or  one  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  has  moved  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  two  great  Pres¬ 
idents— Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower — and  drawn  its  support  from 


forward-looking  members  of  both  polit¬ 
ical  parties  in  the  Congress  and  through¬ 
out  the  Nation. 

Our  first  major  foreign  aid  effort  was 
an  emergency  program  of  relief — of  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter — to  areas  deva¬ 
stated  by  World  War  II.  Next  we  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Marshall  plan — a  tower¬ 
ing  and  successful  program  to  rebuild 
the  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  This 
was  followed  by  point  4 — an  effort  to 
make  scientific  and  technological  ad¬ 
vances  available  to  the  people  of  de¬ 
veloping  nations.  And  recently  the  con¬ 
cept  of  development  assistance,  coupled 
with  the  OECD,  has  opened  the  door  to 
a  united  free  world  effort  to  assist  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  this  new  goal  we  will  need 
to  renew  the  spirit  of  common  effort 
which  lay  behind  our  past  efforts — we 
must  also  revise  our  foreign  aid  organi¬ 
zation,  and  our  basic  concepts  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  new  problems  which  now 
confront  us. 

For  no  objective  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  can  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
program — actually  a  multiplicity  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Bureaucratically  fragmented, 
awkward  and  slow,  its  administration  is 
diffused  over  a  haphazard  and  irrational 
structure  covering  at  least  four  depart¬ 
ments  and  several  other  agencies.  The 
program  is  based  on  a  series  of  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  conceived  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes,  many  of  them 
now  obsolete,  inconsistent  and  unduly 
rigid  and  thus  unsuited  for  our  present 
needs  and  purposes,  its  weaknesses  have 
begun  to  undermine  confidence  in  our 
effort  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  program  requires  a  highly  profes¬ 
sional  skilled  service,  attracting  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  high  caliber  men 
and  women  capable  of  sensitive  dealing 
with  other  governments,  and  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  process  of  economic 
development.  However,  uncertainty  and 
declining  public  prestige  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  fall  in  the  morale  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  those  employees  in  the  field 
who  are  repeatedly  frustrated  by  the  de- 
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lays  and  confusions  caused  by  overlap¬ 
ping  agency  jurisdictions  and  unclear 
objectives.  Only  the  persistent  efforts 
of  those  dedicated  and  hard-working 
public  servants  who  have  kept  the  pro¬ 
gram  going,  managed  to  bring  some  suc¬ 
cess  to  our  efforts  overseas. 

In  addition,  uneven  and  undependable 
short-term  financing  has  weakened  the 
incentive  for  the  long-term  planning 
and  self-help  by  the  recipient  nations 
which  are  essential  to  serious  economic 
development.  The  lack  of  stability  and 
continuity  in  the  program — the  neces¬ 
sity  to  accommodate  all  planning  to  a 
yearly  deadline — when  combined  with  a 
confusing  multiplicity  of  American  aid 
agencies  within  a  single  nation  abroad — 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our  own 
assistance  and  made  more  difficult  the 
task  of  setting  realistic  targets  and  sound 
standards.  Piecemeal  projects,  hastily 
designed  to  match  the  rhythm  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  are  no  substitute  for  orderly 
long-term  planning.  The  ability  to  make 
long-range  commitments  has  enabled 
the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its  aid  program 
to  make  developing  nations  economically 
dependent  on  Russian  support — thus  ad¬ 
vancing  the  aims  of  world  communism. 

Although  our  aid  programs  have 
helped  to  avoid  economic  chaos  and  col¬ 
lapse,  and  assisted  many  nations  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  free¬ 
dom — nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  nations  we  are  helping  are  not 
much  nearer  sustained  economic  growth 
than  they  were  when  our  aid  operation 
began.  Money  spent  to  meet  crisis  situ¬ 
ations  or  short-term  political  objectives 
while  helping  to  maintain  national  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  has  rarely 
moved  the  recipient  nation  toward 
greater  economic  stability. 

n 

In  the  face  of  these  weaknesses  and 
inadequacies — and  with  the  beginning  of 
a  new  decade  of  new  problems — it  is 
proper  that  we  draw  back  and  ask  with 
candor  a  fundamental  question:  Is  a 
foreign  aid  program  really  necessary? 
Why  should  we  not  lay  down  this  burden 
which  our  Nation  has  now  carried  for 
some  15  years? 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  escap¬ 
ing  our  obligations:  our  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  as  a  wise  leader  and  good  neighbor 
in  the  interdependent  community  of  free 
nations — our  economic  obligations  as 
the  wealthiest  people  in  a  world  of 
largely  poor  people,  as  a  nation  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  loans  from 
abroad  that  once  helped  us  develop  our 
own  economy — and  our  political  obliga¬ 
tions  as  the  single  largest  counter  to  the 
adversaries  of  freedom. 

To  fail  to  meet  those  obligations  now 
would  be  disastrous;  and,  in  the  long 
run,  more  expensive.  For  widespread 
poverty  and  chaos  lead  to  a  collapse  of 
existing  political  and  social  structures 
which  would  inevitably  invite  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  totalitarianism  into  every  weak 
and  unstable  area.  Thus  our  own  secu¬ 
rity  would  be  endangered  and  our  pros¬ 
perity  imperiled.  A  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  must 
continue  because  the  Nation’s  interest 
and  the  cause  of  political  freedom  re¬ 
quire  it. 


We  live  at  a  very  special  moment  in 
history.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the 
world — Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  and  Asia — are  caught  up  in 
the  adventures  of  asserting  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  modernizing  their  old 
ways  of  life.  These  new  nations  need 
aid  in  loans  and  technical  assistance  just 
as  we  in  the  northern  half  of  the  world 
drew  successively  on  one  another’s  capi¬ 
tal  and  know-how  as  we  moved  into  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  regular  growth. 

But  in  our  time  these  new  nations 
need  help  for  a  special  reason.  Without 
exception  they  are  under  Communist 
pressure.  In  many  cases,  that  pressure 
is  direct  and  military.  In  others,  it 
takes  the  form  of  intense  subversive  ac¬ 
tivity  designed  to  break  down  and  super¬ 
sede  the  new — and  often  frail — modern 
institutions  they  have  thus  far  built. 

But  the  fundamental  task  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  in  the  1960’s  is  not 
negatively  to  fight  communism:  Its 
fundamental  task  is  to  help  make  a  his¬ 
torical  demonstration  that  in  the  20th 
century,  as  in  the  19th — in  the  southern 
half  of  the  globe  as  in  the  north — eco-i| 
nomic  growth  and  political  democracy 
can  develop  hand  in  hand. 

In  short  we  have  not  only  obligations 
to  fulfill,  we  have  great  opportunities  to 
realize.  We  are,  I  am  convinced,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  truly  united  and  major 
effort  by  the  free  industrialized  nations 
to  assist  the  less-developed  nations  on 
a  long-term  basis.  Many  of  these  less- 
developed  nations  are  on  the  threshold 
of  achieving  sufficient  economic,  social 
and  political  strength  and  self -sustained 
growth  to  stand  permanently  on  their 
own  feet.  The  1960’s  can  be — and  must 
be — the  crucial  “decade  of  develop¬ 
ment” — the  period  when  many  less- 
developed  nations  make  the  transition 
into  self -sustained  growth — the  period 
in  which  an  enlarged  community  of  free, 
stable,  and  self-reliant  nations  can  re¬ 
duce  world  tensions  and  insecurity.  This 
goal  is  in  our  grasp  if,  and  only  if,  the 
other  industrialized  nations  now  join 
us  in  developing  with  the  recipients  a 
set  of  commonly  agreed  criteria,  a  set 
of  long-range  goals,  and  a  common  un¬ 
dertaking  to  meet  those  goals,  in  which 
each  nation’s  contribution  is  related  to 
the  contributions  of  others  and  to  the 
precise  needs  of  each  less-developed  na¬ 
tion.  Our  job,  in  its  largest  sense,  is 
to  create  a  new  partnership  between  the 
northern  and  southern  halves  of  the 
world,  to  which  all  free  nations  can 
contribute,  in  which  each  free  nation 
must  assume  a  responsibility  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  means. 

We  must  unite  the  free  industrialized 
nations  in  a  common  effort  to  help  those 
nations  within  reach  of  stable  growth 
get  underway.  And  the  foundation  for 
this  unity  has  already  been  laid  by  the 
creation  of  the  OECD  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  President  Eisenhower.  Such  a 
unified  effort  will  help  launch  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  newly  developing  countries 
“into  orbit” — bringing  them  to  a  stage 
of  self -sustained  growth  where  extraor¬ 
dinary  outside  assistance  is  not  required. 
If  this  can  be  done — and  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  it  can  be  done — then  this 


decade  will  be  a  significant  one  indeed 
in  the  history  of  freemen. 

But  our  success  in  achieving  these 
goals,  in  creating  an  environment  in 
which  the  energies  of  struggling  peoples 
can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes 
in  the  world  community — and  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  enlisting  a  greater  common 
effort  toward  this  end  on  the  part  of 
other  industrialized  nations — depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  scope  and 
continuity  of  our  own  efforts.  If  we 
encourage  recipient  countries  to  drama¬ 
tize  a  series  of  short-term  crises  as  a 
basis  for  our  aid — instead  of  depending 
on  a  plan  for  long-term  goals — then  we 
will  dissipate  our  funds,  our  good  will 
and  our  leadership.  Nor  will  we  be  any 
nearer  to  either  our  security  goals  or  to 
the  end  of  the  foreign  aid  burden. 

In  short,  this  Congress  at  this  session 
must  make  possible  a  dramatic  turning 
point  in  the  troubled  history  of  foreign 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  world.  We 
must  say  to  the  less-developed  nations, 
if  they  are  willing  to  undertake  neces¬ 
sary  internal  reform  and  self-help — and 
to  the  other  industrialized  nations,  if 
they  are  willing  to  undertake  a  much 
greater  effort  on  a  much  broader  scale — 
that  we  then  intend  during  this  coming 
decade  of  development  to  achieve  a  deci¬ 
sive  turnaround  in  the  fate  of  the  less 
developed  world,  looking  toward  the  ul¬ 
timate  day  when  all  nations  can  be  self- 
reliant  and  when  foreign  aid  will  no 
longer  be  needed. 

However,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problems  is 
staggering.  In  Latin  America,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  population  growth  is  already 
threatening  to  outpace  economic 
growth — and  in  some  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  living  standards  are  actually  de- 
clinging.  In  1945  the  population  of  our 
20  sister  American  Republics  was  145 
million.  It  is  now  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  year  2000, 
less  than  40  years  away,  Latin  American 
population  will  be  592  million,  compared 
with  312  million  for  the  United  States. 
Latin  America  will  have  to  double  its 
real  income  in  the  next  30  years  simply 
to  maintain  already  low  standards  of 
living.  And  the  problems  are  no  less 
serious  or  demanding  in  the  other  de¬ 
veloping  areas  of  the  world.  Thus  to 
bring  real  economic  progress  to  Latin 
America  and  to  the  rest  of  the  less- 
developed  world  will  require  a  sustained 
and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  the  United 
States,  and  our  free  world  allies. 

This  will  require  leadership  by  this 
country  in  this  year.  And  it  will  require 
a  fresh  approach — a  more  logical,  effi¬ 
cient  and  successful  long-term  plan — 
for  American  foreign  aid.  I  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  a  plan,  as  contained  in  a 
measure  to  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  described  below. 

m 

If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  pru¬ 
dently  and  effectively  used,  we  need  a 
whole  new  set  of  basic  concepts  and 
principles : 

1.  Unified  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion:  A  single  agency  in  Washington 
and  the  field,  equipped  with  a  flexible 
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set  of  tools,  in  place  of  several  competing 
and  confusing  aid  units. 

2.  Country  plans:  A  carefully  thought 
through  program  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  resource  potential  of  each 
individual  country,  instead  of  a  series  of 
individual,  unrelated  projects.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  past,  our  development 
goals  and  projects  have  not  been  under¬ 
taken  as  integral  steps  in  a  long-range 
economic  development  program. 

3.  Long-term  planning  and  financing: 
The  only  way  to  make  meaningful  and 
economical  commitments. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  development 
loans  repayable  in  dollars,  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  businesslike  relations  and  mu¬ 
tual  respect  than  sustaining  grants  or 
loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although 
some  instances  of  the  latter  are  unavoid¬ 
able. 

5.  Special  attention  to  those  nations 
most  willing  and  able  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources,  make  necessary  social  and 
economic  reforms,  engage  in  long-range 
planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts 
necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the  stage 
of  self-sustaining  growth. 

6.  Multilateral  approach:  A  program 
and  level  of  commitments  designed  to 
encourage  and  complement  an  increased 
effort  by  other  industrialized  nations. 

7.  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel, 
drawing  upon  the  most  competent  and 
dedicated  career  servants  now  in  the 
field,  and  attracting  the  highest  quality 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Separation  from  military  assist¬ 
ance:  Our  program  of  aid  to  social  and 
economic  development  must  be  seen  on 
its  own  merits,  and  judged  in  the  light  of 
its  vital  and  distinctive  contribution  to 
our  basic  security  needs. 

IV 

I  propose  that  our  separate  and  often 
confusing  aid  programs  be  integrated 
into  a  single  administration  embracing 
the  present  Washington  and  field  opera¬ 
tions  of — 

A.  The  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  (ICA)  and  all  its  technical 
assistance  (point  4)  and  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

B.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
(DLF) . 

C.  The  food-for-peace  program  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480)  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  while  also  recognizing  its  es¬ 
sential  role  in  our  farm  economy. 

D.  The  local  currency  lending  activities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

E.  The  Peace  Corps,  recognizing  its 
distinctive  contribution  beyond  the  area 
of  economic  development. 

F.  The  donation  of  nonagricultural 
surpluses  from  other  national  stockpiles 
of  excess  commodities  or  equipment. 

G.  All  other  related  staff  and  program 
services  now  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  as  well  as  ICA. 

The  fieldwork  in  all  these  operations 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
mission  chief  in  each  country  reporting 
to  the  American  Ambassador.  This  is 
intended  to  remove  the  difficulty  which 
the  aided  countries  and  our  own  field 
personnel  sometimes  encounter  in  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  channel  of  decisionmak¬ 
ing.  Similarly,  central  direction  and 
final  responsibility  in  Washington  will 


be  fixed  in  an  administrator  of  a  single 
agency — reporting  directly  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  President — work¬ 
ing  through  Washington  directors  for 
each  major  geographical  area,  and 
through  the  directors  of  the  constituent 
resource  units  whose  functions  are 
drawn  together  in  each  national  plan; 
a  development  lending  organization, 
food  for  peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  a 
unit  for  technical  and  other  assistance 
stressing  education  and  human  re¬ 
sources — initiating  a  program  of  re¬ 
search,  development  and  scientific  eval¬ 
uation  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid  effort;  and  in  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  coordinate  with  economic 
aid  the  military  assistance  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  related  operations  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Fund  for  Social  Progress  and  activities 
of  international  organizations. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  and 
the  Ambassadors  in  the  field,  foreign 
aid  can  more  effectively  play  its  part  as 
an  effective  instrument  of  our  overall 
efforts  for  world  peace  and  security. 
The  concentration  of  responsibilities 
and  increased  status  will  both  require 
and  attract  high-caliber  personnel. 
Programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
food  for  peace,  far  from  being  sub¬ 
merged,  will  be  used  more  effectively 
and  their  distinctive  identity  and  ap¬ 
peal  preserved — and  food  for  peace 
will  continue  to  be  based  on  availabili¬ 
ties  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  re¬ 
shuffling  and  relabeling  of  old  agencies 
and  their  personnel,  without  regard  to 
their  competence.  I  am  recommending 
the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with 
a  new  one — a  fresh  start  under  new 
leadership. 

v 

But  new  organization  is  not  enough. 
We  need  a  new  working  concept. 

At  the  center  of  the  new  effort  must 
be  national  development  programs.  It 
is  essential  that  the  developing  nations 
set  for  themselves  sensible  targets;  that 
these  targets  be  based  on  balanced  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  own  economic,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  social  growth — programs 
which  use  their  own  resources  to  the 
maximum.  If  planning  assistance  is 
required,  our  own  aid  organization  will 
be  prepared  to  respond  to  requests  for 
such  assistance,  along  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  other  international 
and  private  institutions.  Thus,  the 
first  requirement  is  that  each  recipient 
government  seriously  undertake  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  on  its  own  those  ef¬ 
forts  of  resource  mobilization,  self-help, 
and  internal  reform — including  land 
reform,  tax  reform,  and  improved  edu¬ 
cation  and  social  justice — which  its  own 
development  requires  and  which  would 
increase  its  capacity  to  absorb  external 
capital  productively. 

These  national  development  pro¬ 
grams — and  the  kind  of  assistance  the 
free  world  provides — must  be  tailored  to 
the  recipients’  current  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  their  foreseeable  potential. 


A  large  infusion  of  development  capital 
cannot  now  be  absorbed  by  many  na¬ 
tions  newly  emerging  from  a  wholly  un¬ 
derdeveloped  condition.  Their  primary 
need  at  first  will  be  the  development  of 
human  resources,  education,  technical 
assistance  and  the  groundwork  of  basic 
facilities  and  institutions  necessary  for 
further  growth.  Other  countries  may 
possess  the  necessary  human  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources  to  move  toward  status  as 
developing  nations,  but  they  need  transi¬ 
tional  assistance  from  the  outside  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  mobilize  those  resources 
and  move  into  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  where  loans  can  put 
them  on  their  feet.  Still  others  already 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  substantial  investment  cap¬ 
ital. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
time  being,  to  provide  grant  assistance 
to  those  nations  that  are  hard  pressed 
by  external  or  internal  pressure,  so  that 
they  can  meet  those  pressures  and  main¬ 
tain  their  independence.  In  such  cases 
it  will  be  our  objective  to  help  them,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  make  the 
transition  from  instability  and  stagna¬ 
tion  to  growth ;  shifting  our  assistance  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  a  grant  to  a 
development  loan  basis.  For  our  new 
program  should  not  be  based  merely  on 
reaction  to  Communist  threats  or  short¬ 
term  crises.  We  have  a  positive  interest 
in  helping  less-developed  nations  pro¬ 
vide  decent  living  standards  for  their 
people  and  achieve  sufficient  strength, 
self-respect  and  independence  to  become 
self-reliant  members  of  the  community 
of  nations.  And  thus  our  aid  should  be 
conditioned  on  the  recipients’  ability 
and  willingness  to  take  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  that  goal. 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  many  na¬ 
tions,  the  new  aid  administration  will 
have  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  coordinated 
and  shaped  to  fit  each  national  develop¬ 
ment  program:  the  grant  or  sale — for 
either  local  currency  or  dollars  with  spe¬ 
cial  repayment  terms — of  surplus  foods, 
equipment  and  other  items;  technical 
assistance;  skilled  manpower  from  the 
Peace  Corps;  development  grants;  tran¬ 
sitional,  sustaining  or  emergency  grants; 
development  loans  repayable  in  local 
currency;  and  development  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  dollars,  with  special  terms  of  re¬ 
payment  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
recipient  country.  These  tools  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  with  loan  and 
investment  guarantees  to  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  instrument  of  primary  emphasis — 
the  single  most  important  tool — will  be 
long-term  development  loans  at  low  or 
no  rates  of  interest,  repayable  in  dol¬ 
lars,  and  designed  to  promote  growth  in 
those  less-developed  nations  which  have 
a  real  chance  for  ultimate  self-reliance 
but  which  lack  the  ability  to  service 
loans  from  normal  lending  institutions. 
The  terms  of  repayment  will  vary  from 
as  long  as  50  years  for  those  countries 
just  starting  on  the  road  to  develop¬ 
ment,  to  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
for  those  countries  that  are  nearing  the 
stage  of  self-sufficient  growth. 

Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable 
to  outright  grants,  or  “soft  loans”  repay- 
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able  in  local  currencies  that  are  of  little 
benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
emphasis  on  low  or  interest-free  loans  is 
not  designed  to  undercut  other  institu¬ 
tions.  The  objective  is  to  rely  on  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  repayment  period  and  the 
requirement  of  ultimate  dollar  repay¬ 
ment  for  insuring  strict  accountancy 
while  meeting  individual  needs  in  an 
area  not  met  by  suppliers  of  capital  on 
normal  terms. 

Lending  on  these  terms  is  not  normal 
banking  practice.  We  are  banking  on  the 
emergence  over  coming  years  and  dec¬ 
ades  of  a  group  of  independent,  grow¬ 
ing,  self-reliant  nations. 

VI 

A  program  based  on  long-range  plans 
instead  of  short-run  crises  cannot  be 
financed  on  a  short-term  basis.  Long¬ 
term  authorization,  planning  and  fi¬ 
nancing  are  the  key  to  the  continuity 
and  efficiency  of  the  entire  program.  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  make  such  a  long¬ 
term  commitment,  we  cannot  expect  any 
increased  response  from  other  potential 
donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from  the 
recipient  nations. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  an  author¬ 
ization  for  the  new  aid  agency  of  not 
less  than  5  years,  with  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  also  for  5  years  to  commit  and 
make  dollar  repayable  loans  within  the 
limits  spelled  out  below.  No  other  step 
would  be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  in¬ 
tentions  to  all  the  world.  No  other  step 
would  do  more  to  eliminate  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  confusions  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  current  foreign  aid  program  so 
often  ineffective.  No  other  step  would 
do  more  to  help  obtain  the  service  of  top¬ 
flight  personnel.  And  in  no  other  way 
can  we  encourage  the  less-developed  na¬ 
tions  to  make  a  sustained  national  ef¬ 
fort  over  a  long-term  period. 

For,  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  brighten  the  future,  that  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  a  future.  Experience 
has  shown  that  long-range  needs  can¬ 
not  be  met  evenly  and  economically  by 
a  series  of  1-year  programs.  Close  con¬ 
sultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  committees  will  still  be  es¬ 
sential,  including  an  annual  review  of 
the  program. 

And  we  will  still  need  annual  appro¬ 
priations  of  those  amounts  needed  to 
meet  requirements  for  which  dollar  re¬ 
payable  loans  would  be  unsuitable. 
These  appropriations  should  be  avail¬ 
able  until  spent  in  order  to  avoid  any 
wasteful  rush  to  obligate  funds  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  new  continuity  and  flexibility  this 
kind  of  long-term  authority  will  bring 
cannot  help  but  result  in  more  produc¬ 
tive  criteria,  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  developing  nations,  greater  con¬ 
tributions  from  our  more  prosperous 
allies,  more  solid  results  and  real  long- 
run  economy  to  the  taxpayers.  The  new 
emphasis  on  long-term  plans  and  real¬ 
istic  targets  will  give  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  a  better  basis  for 
evaluating  the  validity  of  our  expendi¬ 
tures  and  progress. 

vn 

A  long-term  program  and  borrowing 
authority,  even  though  limited,  will  en¬ 


able  us  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
of  our  intentions  to  other  potential  do¬ 
nors  and  to  the  less-developed  world. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  here  proposed,  together  with  an 
expanded  food-for-peace  program  as 
recommended  in  my  agricultural  mes¬ 
sage,  and  project  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  will  constitute  direct 
U.S.  economic  assistance  activity  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude. 

It  will,  however,  take  time  to  institute 
the  new  concepts  and  practices  which 
are  proposed.  Thus,  dining  this  initial 
year,  while  we  will  need  to  make  the 
necessary  long-term  commitments  for 
development  lending,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funds  for  this  year’s  program. 

Consequently,  while  the  funds  re¬ 
quested  by  my  predecessor  will  be 
sharply  shifted  in  terms  of  their  use  and 
purpose,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  a 
total  foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  no  greater  than  that 
requested  in  the  rockbottom  budget 
previously  submitted  ($4  billion)  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  new 
nations  needing  assistance  is  constantly 
increasing;  and,  though  increasing  such 
authority  for  nonmilitary  aid  while  re¬ 
ducing  military  assistance,  this  budget 
provides  for  a  level  of  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  on  nonmilitary  aid  no  greater  than 
reflected  in  the  previous  budget — $1.9 
billion.  These  figures  do  not,  of  course, 
reflect  Public  Law  480  operations. 

In  deciding  on  this  program,  I  have 
also  carefully  considered  its  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  are  now 
putting  maximum  emphasis,  in  both  our 
development  lending  and  grant  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  on  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  of  U.S.  origin.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  message  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  under  present  pro¬ 
cedures  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
foreign  economic  aid  expenditures  will 
affect  our  balance  of  payments.  This 
means  that  approximately  $2  billion  out 
of  the  requested  $2.4  billion  in  economic 
aid  will  be  spent  directly  for  goods  and 
services  benefiting  the  American  eco¬ 
nomy. 

This  is  important.  For  not  only  do 
we  have  the  highest  gross  national  pro¬ 
duct,  both  total  and  per  capita,  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  thus  making  clear 
both  our  obligations  and  our  capacity 
to  do  our  full  part,  but  we  are  currently 
underutilizing  our  great  economic  ca¬ 
pacity  because  of  economic  recession 
and  slack.  Less  than  80  percent  of  our 
industrial  capacity  is  now  in  use,  and 
nearly  7  percent  of  our  labor  force 
is  unemployed.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  cutbacks  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  felt  not  only  in  loss  of 
economic  progress  and  hope  abroad  but 
in  loss  of  markets  and  income  for  bus¬ 
iness,  labor,  and  agriculture  at  home. 

In  short,  this  program  will  not  in 
whole  or  in  part  imbalance  the  previous 
budget  in  any  fashion.  Its  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  mar¬ 
ginal.  And  its  benefits  for  our  domestic 
economy  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  $4  billion  previously  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  reallocated  under 
this  new  program  as  follows: 


Military  assistance  will  be  reduced 
from  the  $1.8  billion  requested  to  $1.6 
billion,  as  discussed  below. 

Economic  assistance,  with  a  much 
greater  portion  going  to  development 
loans,  a  small  increase  in  development 
grants,  and  a  reduction  in  sustaining 
grants,  will  total  $2.4  billion. 

Of  this,  $1.5  billion  will  be  contained 
in  the  usual  annual  appropriation  of 
new  obligational  authority  to  finance  the 
part  of  the  program  that  is  not  suitable 
for  dollar  development  loans:  Grants  for 
education,  social  progress  and  institu¬ 
tional  development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
sustaining  aid;  $900  million  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  long-term  low  or  interest-free 
development  loans  to  be  repaid  in  dol¬ 
lars,  financed  through  an  authorization 
of  public  debt  box-rowing  authority 
which  would  also  provide  no  more  than 
$1.6  billion  for  each  of  the  succeeding  4 
yeai-s.  Also  to  be  made  available  for 
such  loans  under  the  new  system  of  full 
coordination  will  be  the  unappropriated 
dollar  funds  now  coming  in  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
certain  previous  loans  to  foreign 
governments — United  Kingdom,  ECA, 
GARIOA,  and  others — but  not  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank. 

VIII 

The  economic  progi-ams  I  am  recom¬ 
mending  in  this  message  cannot  succeed 
without  peace  and  order.  A  vital  ele¬ 
ment  toward  such  stability  is  assurance 
of  military  strength  sufficient  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  these  emerging  nations 
while  they  are  advancing  to  higher  and 
more  adequate  levels  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being. 

I  shall  therefore  request  the  Congress 
to  pi-ovide  at  this  time  $1.6  billion  for 
provision  of  military  assistance.  This 
figure  is  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  U.S.  share  in  maintaining  forces 
that  already  exist,  and  to  honor  finn  ex¬ 
isting  commitments  for  the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  now 
say  with  precision  whether  this  amount 
will  meet  the  minimum  level  of  military 
aid  which  our  basic  security  policy  might 
demand  this  year.  The  emergence  of 
new  crises  or  new  conflicts  may  require 
us  to  make  an  even  greater  effort. 

However,  while  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  message  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
to  military  assistance,  -those  funds,  while 
coordinated  with  the  policies  of  the  new 
Agency,  will  not  be  administered  by  it 
and  should  not  be  included  in  its  ap¬ 
propriation.  In  order  to  make  clear  the 
peaceful  and  positive  purposes  of  this 
program,  to  emphasize  the  new  impor¬ 
tance  this  administration  places  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  quite 
apart  from  security  interests,  and  to 
make  clear  the  relation  between  the  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  program  and  those  in¬ 
terests,  I  shall  propose  a  separate  au¬ 
thorization  for  militai-y  assistance  with 
appropriations  as  part  of  the  Defense 
budget.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
world  security  conditions  permit,  mili¬ 
tai-y  assistance  will  in  the  future  more 
heavily  emphasize  the  internal  security, 
civil  works  and  economic  growth  of  the 
nations  thus  aided.  By  this  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis,  we  mean  no  lessening  of  our  de- 
tei-mination  to  oppose  local  aggression 
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wherever  it  may  occur.  We  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  our  will  and  ability  to  protect 
free  world  nations — if  they  so  desire — 
from  the  type  of  external  threat  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  confronted. 
We  will  not  fall  short  on  this. 

IX 

The  levels  on  which  this  new  program 
is  based  are  the  minimum  resulting  from 
a  hard  reappraisal  of  each  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  needs  of  the  less-developed 
world.  They  demonstrate  both  to  the 
less-developed  nations  and  to  the  other 
industrialized  nations  that  this  country 
will  meet  its  fair  share  of  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  desired  objective, 
and  their  effort  must  be  greater  as  well. 
These  are  the  rock-bottom  minimum  of 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  job.  To  pro¬ 
vide  less  would  be  wasteful,  perhaps  more 
wasteful,  than  to  provide  more.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  wasteful  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  interest  of  the  free  world. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  not  provide  less.  Assistance  to  our 
fellow  nations  is  a  responsibility  which 
has  been  willingly  assumed  and  fash¬ 
ioned  by  two  great  Presidents  in  the  past, 
one  from  each  party — and  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  who  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  obligations. 

I  believe  the  program  which  I  have 
outlined  is  both  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
method  of  meeting  those  obligations  as 
economically  and  effectively  as  possible. 
I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  full  awareness  of  the  many  eyes 
upon  us — the  eyes  of  other  industrialized 
nations,  awaiting  our  leadership  for  a 
stronger  united  effort — the  eyes  of  our 
adversaries,  awaiting  the  weakening  of 
our  resolve  in  this  new  area  of  inter¬ 
national  struggle — the  eyes  of  the  poorer 
peoples  of  the  world,  looking  for  hope 
and  help,  and  needing  an  incentive  to  set 
realistic  long-range  goals — and,  finally, 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
fully  aware  of  their  obligations  to  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  the  hungry,  where- 
ever  they  may  live.  Thus,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  party  lines,  we  shall  take  this 
'step  not  as  Republicans  or  as  Democrats 
but  as  leaders  of  the  free  world.  It  will 
both  befit  and  benefit  us  to  take  this 
step  boldly.  For  we  are  launching  a 
decade  of  development  on  which  will 
depend,  substantially,  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  and  our  children  shall  live. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1961. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  KOISSE 

A  message  from  the  House  cff  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  >one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  th«/8enate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions/of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-719,  the  Speaker  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  on  the  part  of'  the  House,  the 
following  members  frpm  private  life  of 
the  U.S.  Citizens  Corpmission  on  NATO: 
Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton, /f  Texas,  Mr.  George 
J.  Feldman,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hugh 
Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ralph  D. 
Pittman,  of  the/District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Donald  G.  Agger  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr.  Adolnn  W.  Schmidt,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mf.  Oliver  C.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  of 


Dhio,  Mr.  Burr  S.  Swezey,  Sr.,  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Mr.  Moms  Forgash,  of  New 
Fork. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4806)  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  temporary  program  of  ex¬ 
tended  unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  484.  An  act  to  amend  section  1502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  to  certain  veterans  in 
need  thereof  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
active  service  after  World  War  II  and  before 
(;he  Korean  conflict,  or  after  the  Korean  corr¬ 
ect; 

LR.  1258.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
meVs  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation 
Act/as  amended,  to  provide  increased  bene¬ 
fits  ik  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  4383.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Lav/ 
86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  of  inte/ 
state  commerce: 

H.R.  4469.  Vn  act  to  amend  the  Subver¬ 
sive  Activities,  Control  Act  of  1950  scyas  to 
provide  that  Jio  individual  who  willfully 
fails  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely /answers, 
certain  questions  delating  to  subversive  activ¬ 
ities,  when  summotoed  to  appeaybefore  cer¬ 
tain  Federal  agenda,  shall  be  Employed  on 
any  merchant  vessel  of  the  Uinted  States  or 
within  certain  waterffcpnt  facilities  in  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  4539.  An  act  to  ^nend  section  723 
of  title  38  of  the  United/Sfiates  Code  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  immediate  paymenr\of  dividends  on 
insurance  heretofore/ issued Nmnder  section 
621  of  the  Nationy' Service  LUe  Insurance 
Act  of  1940  whicjft  has  been  inverted  or 
exchanged  for  new  insurance  upder  such 
section,  and  fomflther  purposes; 

H.R.  5189.  /ui  act  to  amend  the  'internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  frVn  tax 
income  deofved  by  a  foreign  centralNfoank 
of  issue  /from  obligations  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R./6463.  An  act  to  amend  and  exter 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  anc 
f.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
fooV amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
fderal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  as 
[mended  (64  Stat.  458). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
‘the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  307.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  of  the  shore  in  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.; 

S.  449.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  submit  its  final  report; 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  the  transitional 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  August  7, 
1959,  entitled  ‘‘Nematocide,  Plant  Regula¬ 
tor,  Defoliant,  and  Desiccant  Amendment 
of  1959”;  and 

S.  1116.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  tjtles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  848.  An  act  to  amend  sectiofi  1502 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to/ provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  certai/I  veterans 
in  need  thereof  to  overcome  the /fandicap  of 
a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
active  service  after  World  Waj/ll  and  before 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  after  /me  Korean  con¬ 
flict;  and 

H.R.  1258.  An  act  to  Xmend  the  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Harbor /Workers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  as  amended/to  provide  increased 
benefits  in  case  of  ^disabling  injuries,  and 
for  other  purposes/  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  4363.  An  yftct  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  of  inter¬ 
state  commer/e; 

H.R.  4539.  >An  act  to  amend  section  723  of 
title  38  of  /me  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  in- 
surance/neretofore  issued  under  section  621 
of  thy'National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  new  insurance  under  such  sec- 
ti^m,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States;  and 

H.R.  5463.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  4469.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
that  no  individual  who  willfully  fails  or 
refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely  answers,  certain 
questions  relating  to  subversive  activities, 
when  summoned  to  appear  before  certain 
Federal  agencies,  shall  be  employed  on  any 
merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  or  with¬ 
in  certain  waterfront  facilities  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  458);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
lorning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
Routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Thb  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectionyit  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
jlNATE  SESSION 

On  requestW  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  thV Senate  today. 

EXECUTIVE'S  ESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  \roceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive,  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on.  the  calen¬ 
dar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to\and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 
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res  from  the  President 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT¬ 
TEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conymerce : 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  of  Missouri\to  be  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior:  \ 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be  anNInter- 
state  Commerce  Commissioner:  \ 

William  H.  Tucker,  of  Massachusetts^ ' to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner; 

Capt.  Donald  M.  Morrison,  Capt.  Ned  W\ 
Sprow,  Capt.  Irvin  J.  Stephens,  and  Capt. 
James  A.  Alger,  Jr„  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard;  and 

Edwin  K.  McCaffrey,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Ralphael  M.  Paiewonsky,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


PEACE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  comes  from  Illinois.  He  has 
served  with  distinction,  as  I  think  is 
agreed  by  all,  as  president  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Board  of  Education.  He  has  been 
named  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Although  I  recognize  there  is  some 
controversy  about  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
function,  I  believe,  however,  that  Sar-y 
gent  Shriver  will  bring  to  it  a  sense  or 
dedication  and  diligence  and  a  deft 
touch.  If  this  kind  of  an  opera tioiycan 
succeed  at  all,  certainly  it  can  succeed 
under  his  direction  and  management; 
and  I  completely  approve  this /nomina¬ 
tion.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  /yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield/ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  i/vish  to  join  the 
distinguished  minorrty  leader  in  what 
he  has  said  just  nowf  and  I  wish  to  join 
him  in  expressing/ the  hope  that  with 
the  creation  of  this  corps,  the  choice  of 
applicants  wily  be  very  selective,  and 
that  there  wi/  not  be  brought  into  the 
corps  anyone  who  will  think  of  it  as  a 
joyride,  or/will  come  in  because  he  may 
get  at  tnp  at  governmental  expense,  or 
will  come  in  because  he  is  only  emotion¬ 
ally  involved.  The  Corps  does  give  us  an 
opportunity,  of  course,  to  make  effective 
use/ of  the  idealism  and  goodwill  that 
hscs  always  flourished  in  this  country, 
/hose  who  are  selected  for  this  organi¬ 
zation  will,  in  effect,  be  ambassadors, 


each  in  his  own  right,  to  represent  our 
country  overseas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
versations  had  with  Mr.  Shriver  and  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  I  am  hopeful  that 
he  will  be  very  selective  and  very  care¬ 
ful,  so  that  we  shall  obtain  the  most 
competent  young  and  old  Americans  in 
this  corps,  which  can  do  so  much  good, 
but  if  not  directed  correctly,  could  do  us 
considerable  harm. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  might  amplify  a  little  further: 
I  have  had  rather  extended  meetings 
with  Sargent  Shriver,  and  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  in  great  detail  this  entire  matter. 

I  believe  he  is  mindful  of  the  dangers 
involved,  and  believes  that  they  can  be 
surmounted.  After  all,  this  is  not  a  new 
operation,  in  the  sense  that  a  comparable 
type  of  work  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries,  as  well, 
sby  the  Society  of  Friends,  common!^ 
kViown  as  the  Quakers;  the  United' 
Brethren;  the  Mormons;  and  interna¬ 
tional  voluntary  services,  all  of  whom 
have  been  active  in  this  field  over  /long 
period  of  time  in  what  I  think  is  a/ather 
comparable  effort.  The  emphasis  has 
been  in  tn®  creature  field — on  health, 
medical  careMiousing,  shelte/  food,  and 
the  preventior\and  cure  o/aisease.  Of 
course,  the  peopTe  can  readily  understand 
those  things.  \  / 

This  work  does  relmfi/e  training,  indoc¬ 
trination,  and  certain  skills;  and  the 
success  of  the  progi/m\will  be  measured 
in  large  degree,  I  /elievN  by  the  kind  of 
training  those  in/t  receive*.  That  train¬ 
ing  is  to  be  givjm,  as  I  understand,  inso¬ 
far  as  possible,  at  a  number\nf  univer¬ 
sities  during  the  summer  season,  when 
those  facilities  will  not  be  in  us\by  the 
universities  themselves.  \ 

I  anymformed  that  there  will  be  thor¬ 
ough screening,  and  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  insure  that  those  who  do  go 
abroad  will  have  the  necessary  skills,  in 
oraer  to  be  able  to  render  efficient 
/service. 

I  did  mention  at  the  time  of  my  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Mr.  Shriver  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  we  could  follow  the  general  line  laid 
down  by  the  President  in  his  message, 
when  he  spoke  of  this  as  something  of 
a  pilot  program.  To  be  sure,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  order  issued  on  March  1  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  request  for  legislation 
and  funds;  but  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
examine  carefully  the  entire  matter  and 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  soundly  based. 

I  would  also  emphasize  one  other 
thing:  The  Peace  Corps  as  an  entity  is 
actually  in  being  today.  Perhaps  that 
has  been  forgotten.  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  fact  that  no  one  other  than  the 
headquarters  staff  has  been  selected. 
But  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  established 
by  an  Executive  order;  and  funds  have 
been  transferred,  insofar  as  that  could 
legally  be  done,  from  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  in  the  mutual  security  program. 
So  it  can  be  stated  that  this  function  is 
definitely  launched  and  is  in  being;  and 
from  here  on  it  will  now  have  to  have 
the  necessary  implementation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 


leader  in  what  he  has  said.  The  onrps 
has  been  established,  and  has  begn  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  legal  basis.  / 

I  hope  the  experience  of  foundations, 
church  groups,  missionary  e/oups,  and 
the  like  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  hope  the  prerequisite  will  not  always 
be  a  college  diploma,  because  there  are 
many  experienced  retired  people  who 
can  make  significant  ^contributions,  and 
there  are  many  of  our  young  farmers — • 
for  example,  those/i  the  4-H  field — who 
likewise  can  make  great  contributions. 

Mr.  Shriver  Was  been  very  forthright, 
candid,  and  Jionest  in  expressing  his 
views.  He  i/fully  aware  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  knrow  he  will  be  discreet  and 
careful,  smd  I  can  think  of  no  better 
choice  for  this  particular  position  than 
this  .gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

lor.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
lifte  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
/deep  satisfaction  at  the  nomination  of 
R.  Sargent  Shriver  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  wish  him  every  possible 
success  in  his  imaginative  and  chal¬ 
lenging  program  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  Shriver  brings  to  this  task  a  dedi¬ 
cation  and  a  fresh  and  vigorous  ap¬ 
proach  that  has'  come  to  characterize 
all  the  nominations  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Shriver’s  willingness  to  accept  this 
post,  with  no  consideration  of  personal 
remuneration  to  himself  and  with  an 
awareness  of  the  staggering  amount  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  to  make  the 
Peace  Corps  a  success,  is  a  tribute  both 
to  the  man  and  to  the  concept  of  the 
corps. 

The  objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps 
have  caught  the  imagination  and  fired 
the  hopes  of  all  America  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  free  world,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  if  future  recruits  and  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  corps  possess  the  abilities 
and  enthusiasm  of  its  Director,  Mr. 
Shriver,  they  will  be  extraordinarily 
successful  in  making  the  Peace  Corps 
program  a  chief  instrument  of  this 
country’s  efforts  to  bring  peace  and 
harmony  to  the  world. 

At \  later  date  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  onSthe  Peace  Corps  as  it  develops. 
It  has  fired  the  imaginations  of  so  many 
of  our  youth  and  kindled  the  hopes  of 
even  more\o  such  an  extent  that  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  move  faster  and 
on  a  much  broader  scale  than  presently 
envisioned.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con¬ 
sent  to  the  nomination? 

Without  objection,  tne  nomination  is 
confirmed.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ^President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thatSthe  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  cNfhe  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  nomination.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.  \ 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 
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wViich  the  House  passed  judgment  in  the 
affirmative  on  March  1. 

Mrv  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenaan  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  whether  this  bill,  basically  improved 
as  it  has  been,  as  a  result  of  further  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  conference,  is  not  about  the 
same  in  two  major  respects  at  least  as 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  YVisconsin.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  MILLS.  And  ttmt  this  program  is 
the  same  program  for\he  imposition  of 
the  tax  as  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House.  \ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Funda¬ 
mentally  we  have  made  no  radical 
changes  in  the  bill  so  far  as  it  passed 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House.Xlt  re¬ 
mains  basically  the  same.  But  weShave 
made  some  improvements  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  the  coi\- 
ferees.  \ 

So,  I  submit  that  the  choice  that  we 
now  have,  namely,  the  vote  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  should  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  The  report  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned. 
I  would  think  we  should  accept  it  be¬ 
cause,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  an 
improvement  over  the  House  passed  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  point  out  that  we 
retarded  the  basic  concept  and  accepted 
amendments  that  tighten  up  the  overall 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  still  means  that  of 
the  approximately  $11  million  tax  col¬ 
lected  in  the  State  of  Iowa  there  will  be 
returned  only  $3,500,000  in  benefits. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  bill  as  changed  is 
perfect  and  meets  all  objections.  Basi¬ 
cally  it  is  the  same  legislation  as  passed 
the  House,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  if  we  accept  the  conference  report 
we  certainly  have  made  an  improvements 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report.  / 

The  previous  question  was  order/l. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question/  is  on 
the  conference  report.  / 

The  question  was  taken,  and/the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it.  / 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  tone  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  Present. 

The  SPEAKER.  .Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  / 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at/ Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and/the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yea/362,  nays  31,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows/ 


[Roll  No.  20] 
YEAS — 362 


Abbitt 

Doyle 

Kowalski 

Abernethy 

Dulski 

Laird 

Adair 

Durno 

Landrum 

Addabbo 

Dwyer 

Lane 

Addonizio 

Edmondson 

Langen 

Albert 

Elliott 

Latta 

Alexander 

Ellsworth 

Lennon 

Alford 

Fallon 

Lesinski 

Andersen, 

Farbstein 

Libonati 

Minn. 

Fascell 

Lindsay 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Fenton 

Lipscomb 

Andrews 

Finnegan 

Loser 

Anfuso 

Fino 

McCormack 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

McCulloch 

Ashley 

Flood 

McDowell 

Ashmore 

Flynt 

McFall 

Aspinall 

Fogarty 

Mclntire 

Auchincloss 

Ford 

McMillan 

Avery 

Forrester 

McSween 

Ayres 

Fountain 

MacGregor 

Bailey 

Frelinghuysen 

Machrowicz 

Baldwin 

Friedel 

Mack 

Baring 

Fulton 

Madden 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

Magnuson 

Barry 

Garland 

Mahon 

Bass,  N.H. 

Garmatz 

Mallliard 

Bates 

Gary 

Marshall 

Becker 

Gathings 

Matthews 

Beckworth 

Gavin 

May 

sBelclier 

Giaimo 

Meader 

Kell 

Gilbert 

Merrow 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Glenn 

Michel 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Goodell 

Miller,  Clem  / 

BettiX 

Goodling 

Miller,  N.Y./ 

BlatniY 

Grant 

Millikin  / 

Blitch  \ 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mills  / 

Boggs  \ 

Green,  Pa. 

MinshaUr 

Boland  \ 

Griffin 

Moelley 

Bolling  \ 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Bolton  \ 

Gubser 

Moi/oya 

Bonner 

''Hagan,  Ga. 

Moore 

Bow 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Moorehead, 

Brademas 

HaJey 

/Ohio 

Bray 

Halpern 

/Moorhead,  Pa. 

Breeding 

Hansen  / 

Morgan 

Brewster 

Hardink  / 

Morris 

Brooks,  La. 

Hardy 

Morrison 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Harris  X 

Morse 

Broomfield 

Harrison/vk, 

Mosher 

Brown 

Harrison,  WjV 

Moss 

Burke,  Ky. 

Harsh*  ' 

vMoulder 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Walter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Haovey,  Mich. 

Murphy 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

HjAs 

Murray 

Cannon 

Healey 

Natctmr 

Carey  , 

/Hebert 

Nelserk 

Casey  / 

Hechler 

Nix  \ 

Ced'erberg  / 

Hemphill 

Norblad  \ 

Celler  / 

Henderson 

O’Brien,  Il\ 

Chamberlgun 

Herlong 

O'Brien,  N.YV 

Chelf  / 

Hoeven 

O'Hara,  Ill.  ' 

Chenoyeth 

Holland 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Chipe^meld 

Holtzman 

Olsen 

Church 

Horan 

O'Neill 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Osmers 

Clerk 

Huddleston’ 

Ostertag 

Gfoad 

Hull 

Passman 

Alollier 

Ichord 

Patman 

Colmer 

Ikard 

Pelly 

Conte 

Inouye 

Perkins 

Cook 

Jarman 

Peterson 

Cooley 

Jennings 

Pfost 

Corbett 

Joelson 

Philbin 

Corman . 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pike 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Md. 

Pilcher 

Cunningham 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Pillion 

Curtin 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pirnie 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Poage 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Judd 

Poff 

Daddario 

Karsten 

Price 

Dague 

Karth 

Pucinski 

Daniels 

Kastenmeier 

Quie 

Davis, 

Kearns 

Rains 

James  C. 

Kee 

Randall 

Davis,  John  W. 

Keith 

Reuss 

Dawson 

Kelly 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Delaney 

Keogh 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Dent 

Kilday 

Riehlman  , 

Denton 

Kilgore 

Riley 

Derounian 

King.  Calif. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Derwinski 

King,  N.Y. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Devine 

King,  Utah 

Roberts 

Dingell 

Kirwan 

Robison 

Donohue 

Kltchin 

Rodino 

Dooley 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dowdy 

Knox 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Downing 

Kornegay 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Slack 

Vanik  / 

Roudebush 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Pel/ 

Rutherford 

Smith,  Miss. 

Van  Zandt 

Ryan 

Smith,  Va. 

Vinso4 

St.  George 

Spence 

Wallhauser 

St.  Germain 

Springer 

Watts 

Santangelo 

Stafford 

Weaver 

Saund 

Staggers 

*ve  is 

Saylor 

Steed  j 

'Westland 

Schadeberg 

Stephens  / 

Wharton 

Schenck 

Stratton  / 

Whitener 

Schneebeli 

StubblefieUl 

Whitten 

Schweiker 

Sullivan  / 

Wickersham 

Schwengel 

Taylor  / 

Widnall 

Scott 

Teagua(  Calif. 

Williams 

Seely-Brown 

Thomas 

Willis 

Selden 

Tho/hpson,  N.J.  Wilson,  Calif. 

Shelley 

Thompson,  Tex. Wilson,  Ind. 

Sheppard 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Winstead 

Shipley 

JThornberry 

Yates 

Shriver 

/Toll 

Young 

Sibal  / 

'  Tollefson 

Younger 

Sikes  / 

Trimble 

Zablocki 

Siler  / 

Tuck 

Zelenko 

Sisk  / 

Ullman 

NAYS— 31 

Algen/ 

Findley 

Nygaard 

BatJrtn 

Gross 

Ray 

Baermann 

Hiestand 

Reifel 

Berry 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

.Bromwell 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rousselot 

Broyhill 

Johansen 

Short 

Bruce 

Kilburn 

Taber 

Burleson 

Kyi 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dole 

McVey 

Utt 

Dominick 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Dorn 

Mason 

NOT  VOTING— 

38 

Arends 

Gray 

Powell 

Baker 

Hall 

Rabaut 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Halleck 

Rooney 

Boykin 

Holifield 

Scherer 

Buckley 

Jensen 

Scranton 

Cahill 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Lankford 

Thompson,  La, 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McDonough 

Tupper 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Walter 

Everett 

Martin,  Mass. 

Whalley 

Evins 

Mathias 

Wright 

Feighan 

Miller, 

Frazier 

George  P. 

Granahan 

O’Konski 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 


Xfr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Arends. 

MADiggs  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  tiPalter  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Tup- 
per.  \ 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Davis  X  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Scherer. 
Mr.  Buckley  Kith  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  George  P. filler  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Mr.  Cohelan  witlyMr.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mi-.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr-  Mathias. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Holiileld  with  Mr.  vjhalley. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  S^uth  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  “nSw”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Xjanged  his 
vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.”  \ 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amvounced 
as  above  recorded.  \ 

The  doors  were  opened.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 


Until  further  notice: 


No.  50- 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGE  ON  FOREIGN 

AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 

DOC.  NO.  117) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United,  States: 

This  Nation  must  begin  any  discussion 
of  foreign  aid  in  1961  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  three  facts : 

1.  Existing  foreign  aid  programs  and 
concepts  are  largely  unsatisfactory  and 
unsuited  for  our  needs  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  as  it  enters 
the  sixties. 

2.  The  economic  collapse  of  those  free 
but  less-developed  nations  which  now 
stand  poised  between  sustained  growth 
and  economic  chaos  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  national  security,  harmful  to  our 
comparative  prosperity,  and  offensive  to 
our  conscience. 

3.  There  exists,  in  the  1960’s,  a  his¬ 
toric  opportunity  for  a  major  economic 
assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrial¬ 
ized  nations  to  move  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  nations  into 
self-sustained  economic  growth,  while 
the  rest  move  substantially  closer  to  the 
day  when  they,  too,  will  no  longer  have 
to  depend  on  outside  assistance. 

i 

Foreign  aid — America’s  unprecedented 
response  to  world  challenges — has  not 
been  the  work  of  one  party  or  one  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  has  moved  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  two  great 
Presidents — Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower — and  drawn  its  support  from 
forward-looking  members  of  both  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  first  major  foreign  aid  effort  was 
an  emergency  program  of  relief — of  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter — to  areas  dev¬ 
astated  by  World  War  II.  Next  we  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Marshall  plan — a  towering 
and  successful  program  to  rebuild  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  Communist  takeover.  This  was 
followed  by  point  4 — an  effort  to  make 
scientific  and  technological  advances 
available  to  the  people  of  developing  na¬ 
tions.  And  recently  the  concept  of  de¬ 
velopment  assistance,  coupled  with  the 
OECD,  has  opened  the  door  to  a  united 
free  world  effort  to  assist  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  less-de¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  this  new  goal  we  will  need 
to  renew  the  spirit  of  common  effort 
which  lay  behind  our  past  efforts — we 
must  also  revise  our  foreign  aid  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  our  basic  concepts  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  new  problems  which 
now  confront  us. 

For  no  objective  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  can  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
program — actually  a  multiplicity  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Bureaucratically  fragmented, 
awkward  and  slow,  its  administration  is 
diffused  over  a  haphazard  and  irrational 
structure  covering  at  least  four  depart¬ 
ments  and  several  other  agencies.  The 
program  is  based  on  a  series  of  legis¬ 
lative  measures  and  administrative  pro¬ 


cedures  conceived  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes,  many  of  them 
now  obsolete,  inconsistent  and  unduly 
rigid  and  thus  unsuited  for  our  present 
needs  and  purposes.  Its  weaknesses 
have  begun  to  undermine  confidence  in 
our  effort  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  program  requires  a  highly  profes¬ 
sional  skilled  service,  attracting  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  high-caliber  men 
and  women  capable  of  sensitive  dealing 
with  other  governments,  and  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  However,  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  declining  public  prestige  have 
all  contributed  to  a  fall  in  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  those  employees  in  the 
field  who  are  repeatedly  frustrated  by 
the  delays  and  confusions  caused  by 
overlapping  agency  jurisdictions  and  un¬ 
clear  objectives.  Only  the  persistent  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  dedicated  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  public  servants  who  have  kept  the 
program  going,  managed  to  bring  some 
success  to  our  efforts  overseas. 

In  addition,  uneven  and  undepend¬ 
able  short-term  financing  has  weakened 
the  incentive  for  the  long-term  planning 
and  self-help  by  the  recipient  nations 
which  are  essential  to  serious  economic 
development.  The  lack  of  stability  and 
continuity  in  the  program — the  neces¬ 
sity  to  accommodate  all  planning  to  a 
yearly  deadline — when  combined  with  a 
confusing  multiplicity  of  American  aid 
agencies  within  a  single  nation  abroad — 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  assistance  and  made  more  difficult 
the  task  of  setting  realistic  targets  and 
sound  standards.  Piecemeal  projects, 
hastily  designed  to  match  the  rhythm 
of  the  fiscal  year  are  no  substitute  for 
orderly  long-term  planning.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  long-range  commitments 
has  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its 
aid  program  to  make  developing  nations 
economically  dependent  on  Russian 
support — thus  advancing  the  aims  of 
world  communism. 

Although  our  aid  programs  have 
helped  to  avoid  economic  chaos  and 
collapse,  and  assisted  many  nations  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  free¬ 
dom — nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  nations  we  are  helping  are  not 
much  nearer  sustained  economic  growth 
than  they  were  when  our  aid  operation 
began.  Money  spent  to  meet  crisis  sit¬ 
uations  or  short-term  political  objec¬ 
tives  while  helping  to  maintain  national 
integrity  and  independence  has  rarely 
moved  the  recipient  nation  toward 
greater  economic  stability. 

n 

In  the  face  of  these  weaknesses  and 
inadequacies — and  with  the  beginning 
of  a  new  decade  of  new  problems — it  is 
proper  that  we  draw  back  and  ask  with 
candor  a  fundamental  question:  Is  a 
foreign  aid  program  really  necessary? 
Why  should  we  not  lay  down  this  bur¬ 
den  which  our  Nation  has  now  carried 
for  some  15  years? 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  escap¬ 
ing  our  obligations:  Our  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  as  a  wise  leader  and  good  neigh¬ 
bor  in  the  interdependent  community 
of  free  nations — our  economic  obliga¬ 
tions  as  the  wealthiest  people  in  a  world 
of  largely  poor  people,  as  a  nation  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  loans  from 


abroad  that  once  helped  us  develop  our 
own  economy — and  our  political  obliga¬ 
tions  as  the  single  largest  counter  to  the 
adversaries  of  freedom. 

To  fail  to  meet  those  obligations  now 
would  be  disastrous:  and,  in  the  long 
run,  more  expensive.  For  widespread 
poverty  and  chaos  lead  to  a  collapse  of 
existing  political  and  social  structures 
which  would  inevitably  invite  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  totalitarianism  into  every 
weak  and  unstable  area.  Thus  our  own 
security  would  be  endangered  and  our 
prosperity  imperiled.  A  program  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
must  continue  because  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
terest  and  the  cause  of  political  free¬ 
dom  require  it. 

We  live  at  a  very  special  moment  in 
history.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the 
world — Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  and  Asia — are  caught  up  in  the 
adventures  of  asserting  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  modernizing  their  old  ways  of 
life.  These  new  nations  need  aid  in  loans 
and  technical  assistance  just  as  we  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  world  drew  suc¬ 
cessively  on  one  another’s  capital  and 
know-how  as  we  moved  into  industriali¬ 
zation  and  regular  growth. 

But  in  our  time  these  new  nations 
need  help  for  a  special  reason.  Without 
exception  they  are  under  Communist 
pressure.  In  many  cases,  that  pressure 
is  direct  and  military.  In  others,  it  takes 
the  form  of  intense  subversive  activity 
designed  to  break  down  and  supersede 
the  new — and  often  frail — modern  in¬ 
stitutions  they  have  thus  far  built. 

But  the  fundamental  task  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  in  the  1960’s  is  not 
negatively  to  fight  communism:  Its  fun¬ 
damental  task  is  to  help  make  a  histori¬ 
cal  demonstration  that  in  the  20th 
century,  as  in  the  19th — in  the  southern 
half  of  the  globe  as  in  the  north — eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  political  democracy 
can  develop  hand  in  hand. 

In  short  we  have  not  only  obligations 
to  fulfill,  we  have  great  opportunities 
to  realize.  We  are,  I  am  convinced,  on 
the  threshold  of  a  truly  united  and  ma¬ 
jor  effort  by  the  free  industrialized  na¬ 
tions  to  assist  the  less-developed  nations 
on  a  long-term  basis.  Many  of  these 
less-developed  nations  are  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  achieving  sufficient  economic, 
social  and  political  strength  and  self- 
sustained  growth  to  stand  permanently 
on  their  own  feet.  The  1960's  can  be — 
and  must  be — the  crucial  “Decade  of  De¬ 
velopment” — the  period  when  many  less- 
developed  nations  make  the  transition 
into  self -sustained  growth — the  period 
in  which  an  enlarged  community  of  free, 
stable,  and  self-reliant  nations  can  re¬ 
duce  world  tensions  and  insecurity.  This 
goal  is  in  our  grasp  if,  and  only  if,  the 
other  industrialized  nations  now  join  us 
in  developing  with  the  recipients  a  set 
of  commonly  agreed  criteria,  a  set  of 
long-range  goals,  and  a  common  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  those  goals,  in  which  each 
nation’s  contribution  is  related  to  the 
contributions  of  others  and  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  needs  of  each  less-developed  nation. 
Our  job,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  to  create 
a  new  partnership  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  the  world,  to 
which  all  free  nations  can  contribute,  in 
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which  each  free  nation  must  assume  a 
responsibility  proportional  to  its  means. 

We  must  unite  the  free  industrialized 
nations  in  a  common  effort  to  help  those 
nations  within  reach  of  stable  growth 
get  underway.  And  the  foundation  for 
this  unity  has  already  been  laid  by  the 
creation  of  the  OECD  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  President  Eisenhower.  Such  a 
unified  effort  will  help  launch  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  newly  developing  coun¬ 
tries  “into  orbit” — bringing  them  to  a 
stage  of  self -sustained  growth  where  ex¬ 
traordinary  outside  assistance  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  If  this  can  be  done — and  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  it  can  be  done — 
then  this  decade  will  be  a  significant 
one  indeed  in  the  history  of  freemen. 

But  our  success  in  achieving  these 
goals,  in  creating  an  environment  in 
which  the  energies  of  struggling  peoples 
can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes 
in  the  world  community — and  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  enlisting  a  greater  common  ef¬ 
fort  toward  this  end  on  the  part  of 
other  industrialized  nations — depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  scope  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  our  own  efforts.  If  we  en¬ 
courage  recipient  countries  to  dramatize 
a  series  of  short-term  crises  as  a  basis 
for  our  aid — instead  of  depending  on  a 
plan  for  long-term  goals — then  we  will 
dissipate  our  funds,  our  good  will,  and 
our  leadership.  Nor  will  we  be  any 
nearer  to  either  our  security  goals  or  to 
the  end  of  the  foreign  aid  burden. 

In  short,  this  Congress  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  must  make  possible  a  dramatic 
turning  point  in  the  troubled  history  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  world. 
We  must  say  to  the  less-developed  na¬ 
tions,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
necessary  internal  reform  and  self- 
help — and  to  the  other  industrialized 
nations,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
a  much  greater  effort  on  a  much  broader 
scale — that  we  then  intend  during  this 
coming  decade  of  development  to 
achieve  a  decisive  turnaround  in  the  fate 
of  the  less-developed  world,  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  ultimate  day  when  all  nations 
can  be  self-reliant  and  when  foreign  aid 
will  no  longer  be  needed. 

However,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problems  is  stag¬ 
gering.  In  Latin  America,  for  example, 
population  growth  is  already  threatening 
to  outpace  economic  growth — and  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  living  stand¬ 
ards  are  actually  declining.  In  1945  the 
population  of  our  20  sister  American  Re¬ 
publics  was  145  million.  It  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  year  2000,  less  than  40  years 
away,  Latin  American  population  will 
be  592  million,  compared  with  312  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  United  States.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  will  have  to  double  its  real  income 
in  the  next  30  years  simply  to  maintain 
already  low  standards  of  living.  And 
the  problems  are  no  less  serious  or  de¬ 
manding  in  the  other  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  Thus  to  bring  real  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  to  Latin  America  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  less-developed  world  will 
require  a  sustained  and  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  United  States  and  our  free 
world  allies. 


This  will  require  leadership,  by  this 
country  in  this  year.  And  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  fresh  approach — a  more  logical, 
efficient  and  successful  long-term  plan — 
for  American  foreign  aid.  I  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  a  plan,  as  contained  in  a 
measure  to  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  described  below. 

ni 

If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  pru¬ 
dently  and  effectively  used,  we  need  a 
whole  new  set  of  basic  concepts  and 
principles : 

1.  Unified  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion  :  A  single  agency  in  Washington  and 
the  field,  equipped  with  a  flexible  set  of 
tools,  in  place  of  several  competing  and 
confusing  aid  units. 

2.  Country  plans:  A  carefully  thought 
through  program  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  resource  potential  of  each 
individual  country,  instead  of  a  series  of 
individual,  unrelated  projects.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  past,  our  development 
goals  and  projects  have  not  bqeh  under¬ 
taken  as  integral  steps  in  a  long-range 
economic  development  program. 

3.  Long-term  planning  and  financing: 
The  only  way  to  make  meaningful  and 
economical  commitments. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  development 
loans  repayable  in  dollars:  More  condu¬ 
cive  to  business-like  relations  and  mu¬ 
tual  respect  than  sustaining  grants  or 
loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although 
some  instances  of  the  latter  are  un¬ 
avoidable. 

5.  Special  attention  to  those  nations 
most  willing  and  able  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources,  make  necessary  social  and 
economic  reforms,  engage  in  long-range 
planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts 
necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the  stage 
of  self-sustaining  growth. 

6.  Multilateral  approach:  A  program 
and  level  of  commitments  designed  to 
encourage  and  complement  an  increased 
effort  by  other  industrialized  nations. 

7.  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel: 
Drawing  upon  the  most  competent  and 
dedicated  career  servants  now  in  the 
field,  and  attracting  the  highest  quality 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Separation  from  military  assist¬ 
ance:  Our  program  of  aid  to  social  and 
economic  development  must  be  seen  on 
its  own  merits,  and  judged  in  the  light 
of  its  vital  and  distinctive  contribution 
to  our  basic  security  needs. 

IV 

I  propose  that  our  separate  and  often 
confusing  aid  programs  be  integrated 
into  a  single  administration  embracing 
the  present  Washington  and  field  op¬ 
erations  of — 

A.  The  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  (ICA)  and  all  its  technical 
assistance  (point  4)  and  other  pro¬ 
grams: 

B.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
(DLF) ; 

C.  The  food-for-peace  program 
(Public  Law  480)  in  its  relations  with 
other  countries,  while  also  recognizing 
its  essential  role  in  our  farm  economy; 

D.  The  local  currency  lending  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank; 


E.  The  Peace  Corps,  recognizing  its 
distinctive  contribution  beyond  the  area 
of  economic  development; 

F.  The  donation  of  nonagricultural 
surpluses  from  other  national  stockpiles 
of  excess  commodities  or  equipment; 

G.  All  other  related  staff  and  pro¬ 
gram  services  now  provided  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  as  well  as  ICA. 

The  fieldwork  in  all  these  operations 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
mission  chief  in  each  country  reporting 
to  the  American  Ambassador.  This  is 
intended  to  remove  the  difficulty  which 
the  aided  countries  and  our  own  field 
personnel  sometimes  encounter  in  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  channel  of  decision¬ 
making.  Similarly,  central  direction 
and  final  responsibility  in  Washington 
will  be  fixed  in  an  Administrator  of  a 
single  agency — reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President — 
working  through  Washington  directors 
for  each  major  geographical  area,  and 
through  the  directors  of  the  constituent 
resource  units  whose  functions  are 
drawn  together  in  each  national  plan: 
a  development  lending  organization, 
food  for  peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  a 
unit  for  technical  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  stressing  education  and  human  re¬ 
sources — initiating  a  program  of  re¬ 
search,  development,  and  scientific 
evaluation  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  aid  effort;  and,  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  coordinate  with 
economic  aid  the  military  assistance 
program  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  related  operations 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Fund  for  Social  Progress  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  international  organizations. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  and 
the  Ambassadors  in  the  field,  foreign 
aid  can  more  effectively  play  its  part 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  our  over¬ 
all  efforts  for  world  peace  and  security. 
The  concentration  of  responsibilities  and 
increased  status  will  both  require  and 
attract  high-caliber  personnel.  Pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  food 
for  peace,  far  from  being  submerged, 
will  be  used  more  effectively  and  their 
distinctive  identity  and  appeal  pre¬ 
served — and  food  for  peace  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  availabilities  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  re¬ 
shuffling  and  relabeling  of  old  agencies 
and  their  personnel,  without  regard  to 
their  competence.  I  am  recommending 
the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with 
a  new  one — a  fresh  start  under  new 
leadership. 

v 

But  new  organization  is  not  enough. 
We  need  a  new  working  concept. 

At  the  center  of  the  new  effort  must 
be  national  development  programs.  It 
is  essential  that  the  developing  nations 
set  for  themselves  sensible  targets;  that 
these  targets  be  based  on  balanced  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  own  economic,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  growth — programs 
which  use  their  own  resources  to  the 
maximum.  If  planning  assistance  is  re¬ 
quired,  your  own  aid  organization  will 
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be  prepared  to  respond  to  requests  for 
such  assistance,  along  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  other  international 
and  private  institutions.  Thus,  the  first 
requirement  is  that  each  recipient  gov¬ 
ernment  seriously  undertake  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  on  its  own  those  efforts  of 
resource  mobilization,  self-help  and  in¬ 
ternal  reform,  including  land  reform, 
tax  reform  and  improved  education  and 
social  justice,  which  its  own  development 
requires  and  which  would  increase  its 
capacity  to  absorb  external  capital  pro¬ 
ductively. 

These  national  development  pro¬ 
grams — and  the  kind  of  assistance  the 
free  world  provides — must  be  tailored  to 
the  recipients’  current  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  their  foreseeable  potential.  A 
large  infusion  of  development  capital 
cannot  now  be  absorbed  by  many  nations 
newly  emerging  from  a  wholly  under¬ 
developed  condition.  Their  primary  need 
at  first  will  be  the  development  of  human 
resources,  education,  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  groundwork  of  basic  facili¬ 
ties  and  institutions  necessary  for 
further  growth.  Other  countries  may 
possess  the  necessary  human  and  ma¬ 
terial  resources  to  move  toward  status  as 
developing  nations,  but  they  need  transi¬ 
tional  assistance  from  the  outside  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  mobilize  those  resources 
and  move  into  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  where  loans  can  put 
them  on  their  feet.  Still  others  already 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  substantial  investment 
capital. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
time  being,  to  provide  grant  assistance 
to  those  nations  that  are  hard  pressed 
by  external  or  internal  pressure,  so  that 
they  can  meet  those  pressures  and  main¬ 
tain  their  independence.  In  such  cases 
it  will  be  our  objective  to  help  them,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  make  the 
transition  from  instability  and  stagna¬ 
tion  to  growth;  shifting  our  assistance 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  a  grant  to 
a  development  loan  basis.  For  our  new 
program  should  not  be  based  merely  on 
reaction  to  Communist  threats  or  short¬ 
term  crises.  We  have  a  positive  interest 
in  helping  less-developed  nations  to  pro¬ 
vide  decent  living  standards  for  their 
people  and  achieve  sufficient  strength, 
self-respect  and  independence  to  be¬ 
come  self-reliant  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations.  And  thus  our  aid 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  recipients’ 
ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  reach  that  goal. 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  many 
nations,  the  new  aid  administration  will 
have  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  coordinated 
and  shaped  to  fit  each  national  develop¬ 
ment  program:  the  grant  or  sale  (for 
either  local  currency  or  dollars  with 
special  repayment  terms)  of  surplus 
foods,  equipment  and  other  items;  tech¬ 
nical  assistance;  skilled  manpower  from 
the  Peace  Corps;  development  grants; 
transitional,  sustaining,  or  emergency 
grants;  development  loans  repayable  in 
local  currency;  and  development  loans 
repayable  in  dollars,  with  special  terms 
of  repayment  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  recipient  country.  These  tools 


will  be  coordinated  with  the  activities  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  with  loan 
and  investment  guarantees  to  private 
enterprise. 

The  instrument  of  primary  em¬ 
phasis — the  single  most  important  tool — 
will  be  long-term  development  loans  at 
low  or  no  rates  of  interest,  repayable  in 
dollars,  and  designed  to  promote  growth 
in  those  less-developed  nations  which 
have  a  real  chance  for  ultimate  self- 
reliance  but  which  lack  the  ability  to 
service  loans  from  normal  lending 
insitutions.  The  terms  of  repayment  will 
vary  from  as  long  as  50  years  for  those 
coun tries  just  starting  on  the  road  to 
development,  to  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time  for  those  countries  that  are  near¬ 
ing  the  stage  of  self-sufficient  growth. 

Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable 
to  outright  grants,  or  “soft  loans”  re¬ 
payable  in  local  currencies  that  are  of 
little  benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  emphasis  on  low  or  interest-free 
loans  is  not  designed  to  undercut  other 
institutions.  The  objective  is  to  rely  on 
flexibility  in  the  repayment  period  and 
the  requirement  of  ultimate  dollar  re¬ 
payment  for  insuring  strict  accountancy 
while  meeting  individual  needs  in  an 
area  not  met  by  suppliers  of  capital  on 
normal  terms. 

Lending  on  these  terms  is  not  normal 
banking  practice.  We  are  banking  on 
the  emergence  over  coming  years  and 
decades  of  a  group  of  independent,  grow¬ 
ing,  self-reliant  nations. 

VI 

A  program  based  on  long-range  plans 
instead  of  short-run  crises  cannot  be 
financed  on  a  short-term  basis.  Long¬ 
term  authorization,  planning  and  financ¬ 
ing  are  the  key  to  the  continuity  and 
efficiency  of  the  entire  program.  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  make  such  a  long-term 
commitment,  we  cannot  expect  any  in¬ 
creased  response  from  other  potential 
donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from  the 
recipient  nations. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  new  aid  agency  of  not  less 
than  5  years,  with  borrowing  authority 
also  for  5  years  to  commit  and  make 
dollar  repayable  loans  within  the  limits 
spelled  out  below.  No  other  step  would 
be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  intentions 
to  all  the  world.  No  other  step  would 
do  more  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  and 
confusions  which  have  rendered  the  cur¬ 
rent  foreign  aid  program  so  often  inef¬ 
fective.  No  other  step  would  do  more 
to  help  obtain  the  service  of  topflight 
personnel.  And  in  no  other  way  can  we 
encourage  the  less-developed  nations  to 
make  a  sustained  national  effort  over  a 
long-term  period. 

For,  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  brighten  the  future,  that  pro¬ 
gram  must  have  a  future.  Experience 
has  shown  that  long-range  needs  cannot 
be  met  evenly  and  economically  by  a 
series  of  1-year  programs.  Close  con¬ 
sultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  committee  will  still  be  es¬ 
sential,  including  an  annual  review  of  the 
program. 

And  we  will  still  need  annual  appro¬ 
priations  of  those  amounts  needed  to 
meet  requirements  for  which  dollar  re¬ 
payable  loans  would  be  unsuitable. 


These  appropriations  should  be  available 
until  spent  in  order  to  avoid  any  waste¬ 
ful  rush  to  obligate  funds  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year. 

The  new  continuity  and  flexibility  this 
kind  of  long-term  authority  will  bring 
cannot  help  but  result  in  more  produc¬ 
tive  criteria,  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  developing  nations,  greater  con¬ 
tributions  from  our  more  prosperous 
allies,  more  solid  results  and  real  long- 
run  economy  to  the  taxpayers.  The  new 
emphasis  on  long-term  plans  and  real¬ 
istic  targets  will  give  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  a  better  basis  for 
evaluating  the  validity  of  our  expendi¬ 
tures  and  progress. 

vn 

A  long-term  program  and  borrowing 
authority,  even  though  limited,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
of  our  intentions  to  other  potential 
donors  and  to  the  less-developed  world. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  here  proposed,  together  with  an 
expanded  food-for-peace  program  as 
recommended  in  my  agricultural  mes¬ 
sage,  and  project  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  will  constitute  direct 
U.S.  economic  assistance  activity  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

It  will,  however,  take  time  to  institute 
the  new  concepts  and  practices  which 
are  proposed.  Thus,  during  this  initial 
year,  while  we  will  need  to  make  the 
necessary  long-term  commitments  for 
development  lending,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funds  for  this  year’s  program. 

Consequently,  while  the  funds  re¬ 
quested  by  my  predecessor  will  be  sharply 
shifted  in  terms  of  their  use  and  purpose, 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  a  total 
foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obligational 
authority  no  greater  than  that  requested 
in  the  rockbottom  budget  previously 
submitted  ($4  billion)  despite  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  new  nations  needing 
assistance  is  constantly  increasing;  and, 
though  increasing  such  authority  for 
nonmilitary  aid  while  reducing  military 
assistance,  this  budget  provides  for  a 
level  of  actual  expenditures  on  nonmil¬ 
itary  aid  no  greater  than  reflected  in  the 
previous  budget  ($1.9  billion).  (These 
figures  do  not,  of  course,  reflect  Public 
Law  480  operations.) 

In  deciding  on  this  program,  I  have 
also  carefully  considered  its  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  are  now 
putting  maximum  emphasis,  in  both  our 
development  lending  and  grant  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  on  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  of  U.S.  origin.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  message  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  under  present  procedures  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  expenditures  will  affect  our 
balance  of  payments.  This  means  that 
approximately  $2  billion  out  of  the  re¬ 
quested  $2.4  billion  in  economic  aid  will 
be  spent  directly  for  goods  and  services 
benefiting  the  American  economy. 

This  is  important.  For  not  only  do 
we  have  the  highest  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  both  total  and  per  capita,  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  thus  making  clear 
both  our  obligations  and  our  capacity  to 
do  our  full  part,  but  we  are  currently 
underutilizing  our  great  economic  ca- 
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pacity  because  of  economic  recession  and 
slack.  Less  than  80  percent  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  is  now  in  use,  and  near¬ 
ly  7  percent  of  our  labor  force  is  unem¬ 
ployed.  Under  these  circumstances,  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  foreign  aid  program  would 
be  felt  not  only  in  loss  of  economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  hope  abroad,  but  in  loss  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  income  for  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture  at  home. 

In  short,  this  program  will  not  in 
whole  or  in  part  unbalance  the  previous 
budget  in  any  fashion.  Its  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  mar¬ 
ginal.  And  its  benefits  for  our  domestic 
economy  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  $4  billion  previously  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  reallocated  under 
this  new  program  as  follows: 

Military  assistance  will  be  reduced 
from  the  $1.8  billion  requested  to  $1.6 
billion,  as  discussed  below. 

Economic  assistance,  with  a  much 
greater  portion  going  to  development 
loans,  a  small  increase  in  development 
grants,  and  a  reduction  in  sustaining 
grants,  will  total  $2.4  billion. 

Of  this,  $1.5  billion  will  be  contained 
in  the  usual  annual  appropriation  of  new 
obligational  authority  to  finance  the 
part  of  the  program  that  is  not  suitable 
for  dollar  development  loans:  grants  for 
education,  social  progress  and  institu¬ 
tional  development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
sustaining  aid.  Nine  hundred  million 
dollars  will  be  available  for  long-term, 
low,  or  interest-free  development  loans 
to  be  repaid  in  dollars,  financed  through 
an  authorization  of  public  debt  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  which  would  also  provide 
no  more  than  $1.6  billion  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  4  years.  Also  to  be  made 
available  for  such  loans  under  the  new 
system  of  full  coordination  will  be  the 
unappropriated  dollar  funds  now  coming 
in  in  repayment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  on  certain  previous  loans  to 
foreign  governments  (United  Kingdom, 
ECA,  GARIOA,  and  others — but  not  the 
Export-Import  Bank) . 

Yrn 

The  economic  programs  I  am  recom¬ 
mending  in  this  message  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  without  peace  and  order.  A  vital 
element  toward  such  stability  is  assur¬ 
ance  of  military  strength  sufficient  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  these  emerging 
nations  while  they  are  advancing  to 
higher  and  more  adequate  levels  of  social 
and  economic  well-being. 

I  shall,  therefore,  request  the  Congress 
to  provide  at  this  time  $1.6  billion  for 
provision  of  military  assistance.  This 
figure  is  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
U.S.  share  in  maintaining  forces 
that  already  exist,  and  to  honor  firm 
existing  commitments  for  the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  now 
say  with  precision  whether  this  amount 
will  meet  the  minimum  level  of  military 
aid  which  our  basic  security  policy 
might  demand  this  year.  The  emergence 
of  new  crises,  or  new  conflicts,  may  re¬ 
quire  us  to  make  an  even  greater  effort. 

However,  while  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  message  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
to  military  assistance,  those  funds,  while 
coordinated  with  the  policies  of  the  new 
Agency,  will  not  be  administered  by  it 
and  should  not  be  included  in  its  appro¬ 
priation.  In  order  to  make  clear  the 


peaceful  and  positive  purposes  of  this 
program,  to  emphasize  the  new  impor¬ 
tance  this  administration  places  on 
economic  and  social  development  quite 
apart  from  security  interests,  and  to 
make  clear  the  relation  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program  and  those  in¬ 
terests,  I  shall  propose  a  separate  au¬ 
thorization  for  military  assistance  with 
appropriations  as  part  of  the  Defense 
budget.  Moreover,  to  the  extent,  that 
world  security  conditions  permit,  •mili¬ 
tary  assistance  will  in  th€  future  more 
heavily  emphasize  the  internal  security, 
civil  works  and  economic  growth  of  the 
nations  thus  aided.  By  this  shift  in 
emphasis,  we  mean  no  lessening  of  our 
determination  to  oppose  local  aggression 
wherever  it  may  occur.  We  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  our  will  and  ability  to  protect 
free  world  nations — if  they  so  desire — 
from  the  type  of  external  threat  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  confronted. 
We  will  not  fall  short  on  this. 

xx 

The  levels  on  which  this  new  program 
is  based  are  the  minimum  resulting  from 
a  hard  reappraisal  of  each  type  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  the  needs  of  the  less-de¬ 
veloped  world.  They  demonstrate  both 
to  the  less-developed  nations  and  to  the 
other  industrialized  nations  that  this 
country  will  meet  its  fair  share  of  effort 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob¬ 
jective,  and  their  effort  must  be  greater 
as  well.  These  are  the  rockbottom 
minimum  of  funds  necessary  to  do  the 
job.  To  provide  less  would  be  wasteful, 
perhaps  more  wasteful,  than  to  provide 
more.  Certainly  it  would  be  wasteful  to 
the  security  interest  of  the  free  world. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  not  provide  less.  Assistance  to  our 
fellow  nations  is  a  responsibility  which 
has  been  willingly  assumed  and  fash¬ 
ioned  by  two  great  Presidents  in  the  past, 
one  from  each  party — and  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  who  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  obligations. 

I  believe  the  program  which  I  have 
outlined  is  both  a  reasonable  and  sensi¬ 
ble  method  of  meeting  those  obligations 
as  economically  and  effectively  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress,  in  full  awareness  of  the  many 
eyes  upon  us — the  eyes  of  other  indus¬ 
trialized  nations,  awaiting  our  leader¬ 
ship  for  a  stronger  united  effort — the 
eyes  of  our  adversaries,  awaiting  the 
weakening  of  our  resolve  in  this  new 
area  of  international  struggle — the  eyes 
of  the  poorer  peoples  of  the  world,  look¬ 
ing  for  hope  and  help,  and  needing  an 
incentive  to  set  realistic  long-range 
goals — and,  finally,  the  eyes  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  who  are  fully  aware  of  their 
obligations  to  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the 
hungry,  wherever  they  may  live.  Thus, 
without  regard  to  party  lines,  we  shall 
take  this  step  not  as  Republicans  or  as 
Democrats  but  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world.  It  will  both  befit  and  benefit  us 
to  take  this  step  boldly.  For  we  are 
launching  a  decade  of  development  on 
which  will  depend,  substantially,  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  and  our  children 
shall  live. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1961. 
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,  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY  j 

tr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  arid 
Currency,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  have  until  midnight  tonight/to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  S.  1.  J 

Tim  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  I 

ThA'e  was  no  objection.  / 


1ITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
IcFALL.  Mr.  Speaker, /I  ask 


COMB 

Mr. 

unanimdus  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  permission  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesst  of  the  gentlerryan  from 
California? 

There  wds  no  objection. 

AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  ifeelf  into  the 
Committee  of  \the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the'  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.r\  5000)  to/ authorize  cer¬ 
tain  construction  at  military  installa¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was!  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the\lJnion  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  billjH.R.  5000,  with  Mr. 
Elliott  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the! title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  Aisjipnsed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON,  plr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes 

(Mr.  VINSON  /asked!  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  anq  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  VINSON./  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H.R.  5000,  is  known  as  the  military  con¬ 
struction  authorization  bil\for  fiscal  year 
1962. 

Enactment  /of  this  legislation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  construction  and  other 
related  authority  for  the  military  de¬ 
partments  ajnd  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  construction  program!  contained 
in  this  bill  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
military  forces  which  we  pla®.  to  have 
over  the  next  several  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  theVprogram 
is  based /on  870,000  men.  In  the  case 
of  the  Navy,  the  program  represents  the 
Shore  Establishment  necessary  If  or  817 
ships  in  actual  commission  and  p25,000 
personnel. 

_ .  For  /the  Air  Force,  we  will  hdve  88 

wings/by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961  and 
822,000  personnel.  During  the  nexn  sev¬ 
eral  rears,  in  the  process  of  developing 
missile  units,  some  decrease  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  wings  will  occur.  The  committee 
waJ  told,  however,  that  this  decrease 
will  be  offset  somewhat  by  an  increase\in 
mi/ssile-squadron  strength. 

:n  summary,  the  program  contained  : 
tl/is  bill  reflects  the  new  construction 
authorization  required  by  the  military 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Serupfe6  received  President's  proposed  foreign  aid  bill>\Seh.  Fulbright 
introduced  and/dis cussed  this  bill.  Senate  passed  bill  to  provide  f crsestablishment 
of  Joint  Copmttee  on  the  Budget,  Senate  committee  reported  bill  to  continue  use  of 
surplus  c#%nodities  to  assist  underdeveloped  areas.  Sen,  Williams,  N.  J,,  cs^ed 
restrictions  on  use  of  Mexican  farm  labor.  House  committee  voted  to  report  hotting 
bill 
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FOREIGN  AID.  Received  from  the  President  his  proposed  foreign  aid  bill;  to 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (pp.  8469-70).  Attached  to  this  Digest  are  excerptf 
from  the  President's  letter  transmitting  the  proposed  bill. 

Sen.  Humphrey  urged  support  for  the  bill  and  stated  that  he  would  do  his  best 
"to  see  to  it  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is  put  on  a  continuing,  long-term 
basis,  rather  than  operated  as  a  year-by-year,  hypodermic,  prophylactic  treat¬ 
ment  which  cures  nothing.1,  pp.  8524-5 

Sen.  Fulbright  announced  that  hearings  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  bill  would  begin  Wed.,  May  31.  p.  8476 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  S.  324,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  White  Fleet  of  ships  to  render  emergency  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  food  supplies,  to  people  of  other  nations  in  case  of  disaster,  p.  D394 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  without  amendment  S.  Res. 

128,  expressing  it  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  ex¬ 
plore  with  other  nations  the  establishment  of  an  international  food  and  raw 
materials  reserve  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  related  inter¬ 
national  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  in  foreign 
countries  raw  or  processed  farm  products  and  other  raw  materials,  p.  D394 


2.  \URPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reporte< 
ilt bout  amendment  S.  1720,  to  continue  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
trtle  II  of  Public  Law  480  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
ass\st  needy  peoples  and  to  promote  economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
areak  abroad  (S.  Rept.  290).  p.  8470 


3.  BUDGETING-  Passed  without  amendment  S.  529,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  the /Budget  to 
evaluate  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agencies  of  t/e  Government, 
etc.  (pp.  8490-1).  See  Digest  83  for  a  summary  of  the  bill. 


4.  TOBACCO.  Passe/  without  amendment  H.  R.  4940,  to  establish  for  scrap  and 

filler  tobacco  originating  in  the  Philippines  certain  requirements  to  be  met 
before  such  tobacto  can  enter  the  U.  S.  free  of  duty.  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  PresidWit.  p.  8493 


5.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1456,  to  authorize. an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of 'Commerce,  p.  8490 


6.  LAND.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  537,  to  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  A 


1944  so  as  to  remove  a  technical  restriction  on  p\e  conveyance  of  surplus  land' 
for  historic-monument  purposes,  p.  8491 


7.  PUBLICATIONS.-  Passed  without  am*mdment  S.  540,  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  in  advance  for  required  publications,  p.  8491 


8.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  796,  to  amend  the  Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  use  of  surplus 
property  by  State  distribution  agencies,  p.  8492 


9.  HOUSING.  Passed  over,  at  the  reque/t  of  /n.  Muskie,  S.  1922,  the  omnibus 
housing  bill.  p.  8494 


10.  TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962/  Passed  over,  at  the  request 
of  Sen.  Muskie,  this  bill,  H/R.  5954.  p.  549< 


11.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Symington  Inserted  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Freeman  be-  ' 
fore  the  S.  Agriculture  ahd  Forestry  Committee  on  M^y  3  in  support  of  S.  1643, 
the  farm  bill.  pp.  8479^83 


12.  FARM  LABOR.  The  names/of  Sens.  Hart,  Proxmire,  Dodd,  Clark,  Morse,  Gruening, 
Kefauver,  Case,  N.  /. ,  Bartlett,  Muskie,  Long  (Hawaii),  hnd  Burdick  were 
added  as  cosponsor/  of  S.  1945,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program,  p.  847( 


13.  RURAL  AFFAIRS.  /Passed  without  amendment  S.  1869,  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  on  problems  of  small  towns  and  rural  countkes.  pp, 

8494-5  7  A 


14.  GRAPES  AND/ PLUMS.  ,  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1462,  authorizing  thk\Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  minimum  standards  of  quality  for  the  exportation 
of  anv/variety  of  grapes  and  plums,  p.  8496 


15.  FARM /LABOR.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J.,  criticized  the  Mexican  farm  labor  progr 

saying  "providing  foreign  workers  better  protections  than  we  accord  AmericL 
“ Ltizens  raises  the  serious  question  or  whether  the  rights  and  privileges  ol 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TRANSMITTING  HIS  PROPOSED  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

"The  legislation  is  drafted  to  provide  for  aid  to  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  under  an  Act  for  International  Development  and  to  provide  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  under  an  International  Peace  and  Security  Act.  It  is  designed  to  provide  the 
concepts,  the  means,  and  the  organization  for  programs  of  foreign  aid  attuned  to 
the  needs  in  the  decade  ahead. 

"The  Act  for  International  Development  seeks  authorization  for  appropriations 
of  $1.69  billion  for  four  major  purposes: 

"(a)  To  assist  and  support  nations  whose  independence  or  stability  depends  upon 
such  help  and  is  important  to  our  own  security; 

"(b)  To  provide  for  our  share  in  certain  programs  under  multilateral  auspices; 
"(c)  To  provide  grant  assistance  to  less-developed  countries  primarily  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  development  of  their  human  resources;  and 

"(d)  To  establish  a  presidential  contingency  fund  to  meet  the  unpredictable 
exigencies  with  which  we  will  doubtless  be  confronted  during  the  forthcoming  year. 


Loan  Authorization 


) 


"The  Act  for  International  Development  also  seeks  authorization  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  loans,  repayable  in  U.  S.  dollars,  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  less-developed  countries  and  areas  with  emphasis  upon  long-term  plans  and 
programs  designed  to  develop  economic  resources  and  increased  productive  capacities 

"For  this  purpose  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  long-term  authority  in  the  fom 
of  public  debt  transactions  which  would  make  available  for  this  purpose  $900  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1.6  billion  in  each  of  the  following  four  years. 
Additionally,  repayments  of  previous  foreign  loans  of  about  $300  million  annually 
would  be  made  available  for  development  lending.  Authority  to  make  firm  long-term 
commitments  is  of  paramount  importance.  *** 

"The  achievement  of  our  goals  requires  effective  organization  arrangements 
to  execute  these  programs.  *** 

"My  decisions  on  foreign  affairs  organization  are  predicted  on  the  following 
principles: 

"First,  authority  for  the  conduct  of  activities  which  advance  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  should  be  vested  in  the  President  or  other  officials  primarily 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 

"Second,  international  activities  of  domestic  agencies  should  be  clearly 
either  (I)  necessary  extensions  of  their  normal  domestic  misions  or  (II)  under¬ 
taken  on  behalf  of  and  in  support  of  programs  and  objectives  of  the  appropriate 
foreign  affairs  agencies. 

"These  guidelines  are  particularly  important  for  our  foreign  development  as¬ 
sistance  program.  Domestic  agencies  can  and  should  make  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  this  program,  and  I  will  expect  the  foreign  affairs  agenciet 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  resources,  skills  and  experience.  *** 

"Responsibility  and  authority  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the  foreigr 
development  aid  programs  will  be  assigned  to  a  single  agency  --  the  agency  for 
international  development  —  within  the  Department  of  State.  It  will  replace  the 
International  Co-operation  Administration  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  will 
be  abolished. 

"The  new  agency  --  AID  --  will  be  headed  by  an  administrator  or  Undersecretary 
rank  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President.  The  internal 
organization  of  AID  will  be  geographically  focused  to  give  operational  meaning  to 
the  country  plan  concept.  *** 


"The  new  agency  will  develop  the  full  potential  of  the  use  of  agricultural 
commodities  as  an  instrument  of  development  assistance.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  continue  its  active  role  in  respect  to  commodity  availability,  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  stocks,  international  marketing,  and  the  relationship  of  domestic 
agricultural  production  to  world  food  needs. 

"In  view  of  the  inter-relationship  of  domestic  agricultural  products  and 
their  use  for  foreign  policy  purposes,  I  shall  rely  on  the  director  of  the  Food- 
for-Peace  program,  Mr.  George  McGovern,  to  advise  me  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
for  the  constructive  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the 
overall  co-ordination  of  the  program. 

"The  Peace  Corps  ***  will  continue  as  an  agency  within  the  Department  of  State 
and  its  director  will  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  *** 

"The  self-help  efforts  of  less-developed  nations,  together  with  co-ordinated 
external  assistance  from  economically  advanced  nations,  must  be  coupled  with  a 
constructive  approach  in  dealing  with  international  commodity  problems  and  barriers 
to  international  trade.  Each  of  these  approaches  is  needed  if  the  goals  of  econom¬ 
ic  growth  and  stability  are  to  be  rea.ched. 

"The  relationship  of  trade,  aid,  and  other  aspects  of  foreign  economic  poli¬ 
cies  involve  the  interests  of  many  agencies  of  Government,  particularly  when  both  m 
foreign  and  domestic  economic  considerations  are  an  issue.  (£ 

"It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  interagency  consultation  and  co-ordination 
be  as  meaningful  and  productive  as  possible  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  become 
the  focal  point  of  responsibility  for  the  co-ordination  of  foreign  economic  poli¬ 
cies. 

"With  these  requirements  in  mind,  I  abolished  the  Council  of  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  which  had  been  chaired  by  a  special  assistant  to  the  President.  I  have 
assigned  the  functions  of  the  council  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  shall  expect 
him  —  in  facilitating  executive  branch  co-ordination  —  to  chose  whatever  mech¬ 
anisms  he  finds  appropriate,  including  the  formation  of  interagency  working  groups. 

"This  assignment  will  strengthen  the  affirmative  leadership  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  development  and  integration  of  foreign  economic  policies, 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  views  of  agencies  concerned  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  such  matters  early  and  fully." 

:  '  -  G 
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House  of  Representatives 

The  House  was  rKrt  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  29,  1961,  at  12  o’clock 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridn 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  Salvation,  may  the 
silence  of  this  hallowed  moment  our  fa¬ 
thers  set  aside  for  the  far  look,  lift  up 
our  hearts  with  the  glad  assurance  that 
they  that  are  for  us  are  more  than  those 
that  dare  to  defy  Thy  will  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  To  a  world  whete  evil  seems  so 
rampant  may  our  individual  contribu¬ 
tion  be  a  life  purged  of  self,  of  all  im¬ 
purity  and  hatred,  moved  by  compassion 
and  by  concern  for  all  mankind. 

We  ask  that  Thy  benediction  and  a 
sense  of  Thy  guidance,  a  solemn  real¬ 
ization  that  we  are  indeed  our  brothers’ 
keeper,  may  rest  upon  the  chosen  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  in  these  tempestuous 
times.  In  our  dealing  with  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,  in  nations  great  and 
small,  may  we  be  so  transparently  just 
and  fair  that  at  last  falsehood  and  every 
evil  thing  that  shuns  the  light  may  be 


Senate 

Friday,  May  26,  1961 

ing  to  the  furnishing  of  information  to 
the  Postmaster  General  by  the  Inter¬ 
-state  Commerce  Commission  with  re¬ 
ject  to  revenue  received  by  railroads 
from  express  companies  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  express  matter,  in  which  it  , 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate/ 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announcecj/hat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R-6518)  njdking  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Inter-Artierican  Social 
and  Economic  Cooperation  program  and 
the  Chilean  Reconstruction  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  program  for\the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1061,  and  tor  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  wa£  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  / 


'USE  BILL  REFERRED 


banished  by  the  truth  which  makes  men 


free. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer’s 
name.  Amen. 


Tl^e  bill  (H.R.  1986)  to  repeal  the  pi 
visi6ns  of  section  5  of  the  act  of  Juft 
1916,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
/furnishing  of  information  to  the  Post- 


/  master  General  by  the  Interstate  Com- 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  fading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  25,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  ^ROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messageYrom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativesyby  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  1986)  to 
repeaKthe  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act/of  July  28,  1916,  as  amended,  relat- 


merce  Commission  with  respect  to  reve 
nue  received  by  railroads  from  express 
companies  for  the  transportation  of  ex¬ 
press  matter,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
/  SENATE  SESSION 

Jr 

On'  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
.Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  yesterday’s  Rec¬ 
ord,  on  page  8385,  in  the  center  column, 
be  corrected.  I  noted  that  a  certain  reso¬ 
lution,  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
had  had  the  approval  of  a  subcommittee 
consisting  of  myself,  and  the  Record  at 
that  point  uses  the  words  “a  subcommit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
Arom  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].”  The 
^cord  should  read,  to  be  correct,  “the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],” 
who  ts  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

TheSPRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
correction  will  be  made. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated:  . 

International  Development  and  Interna-  » 
TiONAL  Peace  and  Security  Acts  op  1961 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
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world  in  their  efforts  towards  economic  and 
social  development  and  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  security,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. _ 


May  26 


National  Capital  Airports  Corporation  Act 
of  1961 

letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
create  \he  National  Capital  Airports  Corpo¬ 
ration,  to  provide  for  operation  of  the  fed¬ 
erally  o wiled  civil  airports  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  dibits  vicinity  by  the  Corporation, 
and  for  other'purposes  (with  an  accompany¬ 
ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Review  of  Military  Assistance 
Program,  for  Taiwan 
A  letter  from  the  'Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  review  of  the  military 
assistance  program  for  Taiwan,  dated  May 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  operations. 

Disposition  of  Executive,  Papers 
A  letter.  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rSqport  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  'the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent-, 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac¬ 
companying  papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

“Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
“Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Auburn 
Dam  and  Folsom  South  Canal 
“Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  leg¬ 
islation  introduced  by  Senators  Clair  Engle 
and  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  and  by  Congress¬ 
men  Harold  T.  Johnson,  John  E.  Moss,  ai 
John  J.  McFall  to  authorize  construction 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  part  of/the 
Central  Valley  Project,  of  both  the  A/burn 
Dam  on  the  American  River  and  the yFolsom 
South  Canal;  and 

“Whereas  the  multiple-purpose /project  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  will  furnish/  additional 
water  which  can  be  used  in  the  American 
River  watershed,  the  S/cramento-San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  areay  to  the  south, 
and  will  produce  additional  electric  power 
which  would  be  available/for  pumping  water 
to  areas  of  deficiency  ifl  California’s  state¬ 
wide  water  program;  And 

“Whereas  the  Fojsom  South  Canal  will 
serve  to  bring  urgently  needed  supplemental 
water  supplies  tc/areas  in  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  region  and  the  northern 
San  Joaquin  Ai  alley  area,  which  supplies 
would  be  made  available  from  storage  of 
water  in  Fplsom  Reservoir,  as  supplemental 
by  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
and 

“Whgreas  both  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam 
and  (he  Folsom  South  Canal  are  part  of  the 
California  Water  Plan  and  would  comple¬ 


ment  the  State’s  effort  to  meet  the  water 
requirement  of  California’s  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  population:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
respectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the\ 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Auburn  Dam  and  the  Folsom 
South  Canal;  and  be  it  further 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

“Legislative  Resolution  30 
“Whereas  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  full  development  of  all  the 
multiple  benefits  of  Missouri  River  improve¬ 
ment  and  control  contemplated  by  the  com¬ 
prehensive  Pick- Sloan  plan  and  the  Federal 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  which  require  that 
the  new  reservoirs  upriver  be  operated  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  fair  recognition  to, 
all  multiple  uses  including  flood  control 
navigation,  and  hydroelectric  power,  givi/g 
only  to  irrigation  and  domestic  consumptive 
uses  for  the  upriver  areas  priority  over  the 
otijer  beneficial  uses,  and 

“■Whereas  demands  are  now  being  made 
that  s^he  production  of  firm  hydroelectric 
power  in  South  Dakota  be  given/priority  in 
reservoirxreleases  over  other  uses  such  as 
navigatiorhand  flood  control  and  that  exist¬ 
ing  plans  df  reservoir  operation  heretofore 
officially  approved  and  followed  be  altered  to 
accomplish  thisvresult,  and' 

“Whereas  the  S-fate  of /Nebraska  is  engaged 
in  an  all-out  effort\toygain  new  industry  for 
Nebraska,  in  whichVffort  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  navigational 
facilities  will  be  at  incalculable  value  to  the 
State  as  a  who/  as  wel)\as  Missouri  River 
port  cities :  Now',  theref ore, \e  it 

“  Resolved  yy  the  members\f  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  7 2d  session  assembled: 

“1.  It  i/the  sense  of  this  legislature  that 
such  dejnands  for  priority  for  a  sectional  use 
and  benefit  are  wholly  unjustified  and  that 
the  original  multiple  benefit  conceptSfor  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  great 
reservoir  system  on  the  Missouri  Rivervbe 
auheared  to  so  that  benefits  therefrom  may 
Accrue  along  the  great  reaches  of  this  rivef 
which  bound  and  flow  through  this  State, 
and  the  Governor  and  other  officials  of  this 
State  are  urged  to  do  everything  in  then- 
power  to  resist  any  and  all  attempts  to 
change  or  alter  the  original  objectives  which 
made  possible  the  authorization  and  con¬ 
struction  of  these  important  public  improve¬ 
ments. 

“2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Uinted  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  from  Nebraska  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

“Dwight  W.  Burney, 
“President  of  the  Legislature. 
“Hugo  F.  Srb, 

" Clerk  of  the  Legislature.” 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  second  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  National  Guard  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  Tex.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  strengths  of  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


A  memorial  signed  by  James  H.  Borland^ 
Jr.,  and  11  other  students  of  the  State 
Rhode  Island,  remonstrating  against  the 
actment  of  legislation  to  provide  Federa/ aid 
to  education;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tame. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  q/committee 
\  was  submitted : 

-  By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from/the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1720.  A  bill  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  President  under/title  II  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  utilize  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  assist  needy  peo¬ 
ples  and  to  promote  economic  development 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  (Rept. 
No.  290). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  An  executive  session, 

Xne  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

•^By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
Aon  Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  S.  Estes,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Upper  Volta; 

John  S.  Badeau,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic;  and 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Yemen. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Howard  V. 
Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  I 
submit  a  report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  7)  there¬ 
on.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  views  of  the  Senator  from  South  - 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  the 
"  mator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton!  ,  and  also  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  an^the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  ^Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
the  nomination  \5pill  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

BILLS  AND  JOINi\RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  amj,  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  the  second  tirrt^,  and  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  (by  request)  . 

S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  relative  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter! 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  26, 1961 

Mr.  Fulbright  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  towards  economic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  PART  I 

4  Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

5  Sec.  101.  Short  Title— This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

6  “Act  for  International  Development  of  1961”. 

7  Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Congress  of 

8  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  belief  that  peace  in  the  world 
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1  increasingly  depends  on  wider  recognition,  both  in  principle 

2  and  in  practice,  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  man, 

3  and  that  the  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States 

4  can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  expanded 

5  freedom.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  pro- 

6  vided  assistance  to  help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by 

7  aiding  peoples  of  less  developed  countries  of  the  world  to 

8  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  living  standards, 

9  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice,  education,  dignity, 

10  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings,  and  to  establish  re- 

11  sponsible  governments.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a 

12  primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of  the 

13  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions  and  ideals, 
11  to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and 
U  to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic  growth 
10  and  political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that 

17  an  enlarged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  na- 

18  tions  can  reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity.  In  addition, 

19  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 

20  States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  co- 

21  operation  and  trade  among  nations,  freedom  of  navigation  in 

22  international  waterways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 

23  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities 

24  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  Accordingly, 

25  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
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States  to  make  assistance  available  under  this  part  in  scope 
and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of 
pressure  and  erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  part 
should  be  complemented  by  the  furnishing  under  any  other 
Act  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  and  that  increased  disposal  be  made  of  excess 
property  and  stockpile  materials  under  this  part  and  other 
Acts. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  basic  goals,  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  assistance  should  be  based  upon  well-conceived  plans ; 
be  directed  toward  the  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of 
economic  development;  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help 
themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres¬ 
sures  which  hamper  the  transition  to  growth;  and  should 
emphasize  long-range  development  assistance  as  the  primary 
instiument  of  such  growth.  In  order  continually  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  development  assistance,  intensive  re¬ 
search  should  be  carried  on  into  the  techniques  of  such  as¬ 
sistance.  Since  economic  and  political  stability  are  indispens¬ 
able  to  economic  growth  and  to  social  progress,  it  is  further 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance  to  coun- 
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tries  and  areas  in  order  to  support  or  promote  sucli  stability. 
The  Congress  also  recognizes  the  important  contribution  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  and  of  other 
international  organizations  and  agencies,  to  the  attainment 
of  these  goals,  as  well  as  to  relief  of  human  distress  and  to 
scientific  progress,  and  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  contribution  to  those  activities 
of  such  organizations  and  agencies  which  are  directed  toward 
such  objectives  and  goals.  Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that 
all  other  countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  common  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  repayable  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in 
order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range 
plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic  resources 
and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources 
on  reasonable  terms,  ( 2 )  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development 
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of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  and  (5) 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  con¬ 
cerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness  to 
take  effective  self-help  measures.  Loans  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects 
of  repayment. 

(b)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to 
decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the  au¬ 
thority  of  section  613  (a)  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  Capitalization.— (a)  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966, 
notes  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  maximum  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year 

1962  shall  be  $900,000,000,  and  the  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1963  through  1966  shall  be  $1,600,000,000:  Provided, 
That  any  unissued  portion  of  the  maximum  amount  of  notes 
authorized  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  issued  in  any  sub- 
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sequent  fiscal  year  during  the  note  issuing  period  in  addition 
to  the  maximum  aggregate  amount  of  notes  otherwise  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  notes  shall  he 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  President  before  maturity 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes,  and  shall 
have  such  maturity  and  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  President.  Payment  under  this  sub¬ 
section  of  the  purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments 
thereof  by  the  President  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  United  States  dollars  which  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations  under  which  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  may  require  payment  exclusively  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  and  which  were  created  under  (1)  an  Act  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
411  et  seq.) ,  (2)  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622  et  seq.),  (3)  Public  Law 
79-569  (22  U.S.C.2861,  286m),  (4)  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.) , 
(5)  the  German  and  Japanese  Government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas  programs,  and  (6)  loans  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1750  et  seq.) 
(other  than  military  assistance) ,  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
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other  Act  referred  to  in  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  payments  which,  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  would  have  been  used  to  retire  notes  or  obliga¬ 
tions  issued  to  finance  the  activity  from  which  the  payments 
were  derived,  the  President  shall  assume  such  notes  or  obliga¬ 
tions,  together  with  any  interest  accrued  and  unpaid  thereon, 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  such  payments. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the 
United  States  dollar  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions.—  (a)  All  receipts  from 
loans  made  under  and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts 
and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  obligations  which  may  not  at 
any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  (i)  all  funds  made  available 
and  all  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  authority,  and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  limitations,  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  202(a),  and  (ii)  all  other  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  part  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
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President  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  102, 
103,  and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  847-849). 

Sec.  204.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  report  of  activities  carried  out  in  such  quarter  under 
this  title,  including  appropriate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  loans  made  under  section  201(a),  and  notes  issued 
under  section  202(a),  as  well  as  any  undertakings  which 
have  committed  the  United  States  Government  to  future 
obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

Sec.  205.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The 
President  shall  establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan 
Committee,  consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  he  may  determine,  which 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  establish  standards 
and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
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as  lie  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  less  developed  countries  and  areas,  with  empha¬ 
sis  upon  assisting  the  development  of  human  resources.  In 
so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether 
the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  educational  or  other  institutions  and  pro¬ 
grams  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consistency 
of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  develop¬ 
ment  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  realizable  long-range  development  objectives,  (3) 
the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear 
willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211 
not  to  exceed  $380,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace. — The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
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mine,  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
outside  the  United  States. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and 
libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  for  assist¬ 
ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical 
treatment,  education,  and  research. 

Sec.  215.  Voluntary  Agencies. — In  order  to  further 
the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  to  pay 
transportation  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  ports 
of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  to 
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points  of  entry  in  such  countries,  on  shipments  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit 
relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  less-developed  countries  and  areas, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  investments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or 
development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  country  or  area 
with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to 
institute  the  guaranty  program.  Each  such  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President  and  by  the  government 
concerned. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United 
States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciations  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens — 

( 1 )  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
any  or  all  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States 
dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  curren- 
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cies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  project  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment  in  the  approved  project 
due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  insurrection, 
or  civil  strife  accompanying  war,  revolution,  or  in¬ 
surrection,  or  due  to  any  sanction  which  is  imposed 
by  any  government  against  the  government  of  the 
area  where  the  project  is  located  and  which  ma¬ 
terially  adversely  affects  the  continued  operation  of 
the  project: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to 
be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  assuring  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  loan 
investment  due  to  nonpayment  for  any  reason,  or  assur¬ 
ing  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  other  form 
of  investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may 
determine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
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President  may  determine :  Provided,  That  the  total  face 
amount  of  the  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph 
(2)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  value  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty 
extend  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section  221 
(b),  including  arrangements  with  respect  t#  the  ownership, 
use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  in¬ 
vestment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guaranty 
is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions  — (a)  A  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  President.  In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for 
a  type  of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  221  (b)  is  re¬ 
duced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same 
type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  under  this  section,  all  fees  hereto¬ 
fore  collected  under  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1509(b)  (3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for 
informational  media  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued 
pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  all  reserves  main¬ 
tained  for  any  guaranties  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  202  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  be  available  for  meeting  management  and  custodial  costs 
incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section  221  (b)  of  this 
part,  sections  202  (b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  and  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made 
pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such  time  as  all  such  property 
has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  and  reserves 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
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of  section  221(b),  the  President  shall  include  the  face 
amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  theretofore  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  fees 
and  reserves  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such 
fees  and  reserves  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or 
other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  such  guaranties 
as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally  shall  be  paid 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  413(b)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  after  June  30,  1956,  shall,  and 
all  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive  of  in¬ 
formational  media  guaranties) ,  may,  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  section  3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section 
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3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  ultimate 
net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  outstanding 
guaranties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections  202  (h) 
and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  section  111  (h)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties) ,  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve,  together 
with  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but  not  yet  ob¬ 
ligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued 
under  such  sections :  Provided ,  That  funds  obligated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  any  subsequent  guar¬ 
anty.  Funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  de¬ 
creased  by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section  221 
(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties), 
and  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  obligated  for  guaran¬ 
ties  as  to  which  all  liability  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  terminated,  and  by  the  amount  of  funds 
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realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected  under  guaranties 
issued  pursuant  to  such  sections  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties) . 

(f)  The  guaranty  program  authorized  hy  this  title  shall 
he  administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 

Sec.  223.  Definition—  As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
“investment”  includes  any  contribution  of  capital  commod¬ 
ities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  proj¬ 
ect,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits 
of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  com¬ 
modities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

TITLE  TV — SURVEYS  OP  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise 
of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  other  than  in  ex- 
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tractive  industries,  in  less  developed  countries  and  areas, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the  financing 
of  such  surveys,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  ma}'- 
determine,  but  not  in  excess  of  fifty  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  each  survey.  Such  surveys  shall  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  the  government  concerned. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a 
survey  in  accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to 
undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  investment  opportunity 
surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to  the  President  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  acceptable  teclmical  report  with  respect  to  all 
matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  he  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain  copies 
of,  all  underlying  correspondence,  memorandums,  working 
papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  in  connection  with 
the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended, 
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Sec.  233.  Definitions— As  used  in  this  title- 

fa)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens;  and 

(b)  the  term  “extractive  industries”  means  any 
business  undertaking  which  involves  only  ascertaining 
the  existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit 
or  pool  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or  extracting 
and  exporting  the  same,  or  both. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority— The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  out  programs  of  research  into  the  process  of 
economic  development  in  less-developed  countries  and  areas, 
into  the  factors  affecting  the  relative  success  and  costs  of 
development  activities,  and  into  the  means,  techniques,  and 
such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance  as  he  may 
determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 
value  and  benefit. 

Sec.  242.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not 
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to  exceed  $20,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority  — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant 
basis  to  international  organizations  and  to  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may 
not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed 
for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs) 
for  each  such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  President 
shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab 
host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 
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Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition 
to  fimds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $153,000,000,  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — Funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  II)  to  be  used  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  in  furtherance  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Indus  Basin  through  the  program  of  cooperation 
among  South  Asian  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world, 
which  is  designed  to  promote  economic  growth  and  political 
stability  in  South  Asia,  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  re¬ 
quirements,  standards,  or  procedures  established  by  the  Bank 
concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and  de¬ 
termination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements, 
standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth 
in  this  or  other  Acts ;  and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241), 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions  can¬ 
not  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  prevent¬ 
ing  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs : 
Provided,  That  compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the 
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administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas 
to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901  (b)  are 
applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  401.  General  Authority.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $581,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  use  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance, 
when  he  determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national 
interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  currently  informed  of  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  section. 
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PART  II 

Chapter  1— Short  Title  and  Policy 
Sec.  501.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
“International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”. 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except 
for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The  Congress  here¬ 
by  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  meas¬ 
ures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense  against 
internal  and  external  aggression,  including  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  to  countries  and  international  organi¬ 
zations.  In  furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  remains 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maxi¬ 
mum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation  and 
evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
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and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so 
long  as  international  communism  and  the  countries  it  con¬ 
trols  continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  by  the  use  of 
economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subversion,  or  other 
means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
now  free  and  independent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples  and  countries 
once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  hv  fostering  an  improved  climate  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individual  liberty,  improving  the  ability  of 
countries  and  international  organizations  to  deter  or,  if 
necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist-supported  ag¬ 
gression.  facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  security,  assisting  countries  to  maintain  internal  security, 
and  creating  an  environment  of  security  and  stability  in 

i 

the  developing  countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid  social, 
economic,  and  political  progress.  Finally,  the  Congress 
urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a 
common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
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conditions  as  lie  may  determine,  to  any  country  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  the  assisting  of  which  the  President  finds 
to  he  in  the  national  interest,  hy — 

,  (a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by 
loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means) 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service; 

(h)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  such  other  financial  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part,  including  expenses 
incident  to  participation  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regional  or  collective  defense  organizations ;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant 
nature,  including  those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  which  sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sect  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance. —  (a)  Mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for 
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1  internal  security,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the 

2  recipient  country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collective  ar- 

3  rangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 

4  United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient  country 

5  to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 

6  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  intema- 

7  tional  peace  and  security. 

8  (b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other 

9  purposes  of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  less  de- 

10  veloped  countries  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 

11  other  activities  helpful  to  economic  development  shall  be 

12  encouraged. 

13  Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility.— In  addition  to 

14  such  other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no  de- 
fense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be  furnished  to  any 

10  country  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 

17  (a)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
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(1)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  or  services 
by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country, 
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(2)  transfer  or  divulge,  or  permit  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer  or 
divulge,  such  articles  or  services,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 
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(3)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  or 
services  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished ; 

(b)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles 
or  services,  and  will  provide  substantially  the  same 
degree  of  security  protection  afforded  to  such  articles 
or  services  by  the  United  States  Government; 

(c)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit 
observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to,  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles  and 
services,  other  than  those  acquired  by  purchase  or  ex¬ 
change  ;  and 

(d)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other  disposi¬ 
tion,  it  will  return  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
such  use  or  disposition  as  the  President  considers  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  such  articles,  other 
than  those  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange,  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  furnished. 
Sec.  507.  Sales. —  (a)  The  President  may  furnish  de¬ 
fense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  services  to  any  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation,  without  reimbursement  from  funds  made  available 
for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  country  or  international  or¬ 
ganization  agrees  to  pay  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
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dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  to  be  in  tlie  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  defense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  value  of  excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not 
less  than  (i)  the  value  specified  in  section  644  (m)  (1) 
plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascer¬ 
tainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge 
to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  to  any  country  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  if  such  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  provides  the  United  States  Government  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  (i)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (ii)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments, 
damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements. — Whenever  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  mili- 
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tary  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  program  of  foreign  currency  repayments,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  further  military  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  receipts 
and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government, 
repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges —Defense  articles  or  defense 
services  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a 
country  or  international  organization  as  payment  for  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  part  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to 
reimbursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
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Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  available  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000.  Prompt  notice 
of  action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Eolations,  Appropriations,  and 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur, 
in  applicable  appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of  re¬ 
imbursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Appropriations 
to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  for  such 
orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

PAET  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and 
Private  Participation. —  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving 
rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential 
to  economic  progress  and  development.  Accordingly,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow  of  inter- 
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national  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical 
efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and 
to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic 
strength  of  less  developed  countries,  through  private  trade 
and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out 
such  programs) ,  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall — 

( 1 )  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  investment 
and  development  in  less-developed  countries  and  areas; 

( 2 )  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment 
in,  countries  and  areas  participating  in  programs  under 
this  Act;  and 

( 3 )  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  com- 
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pliance  by  other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority  to  secure 
compliance  therewith  and  to  assist  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty. 

Sec.  602.  Small  Business. — Insofar  as  practicable  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  Ameri¬ 
can  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing 
of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and  services  (including  de¬ 
fense  services)  financed  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be 
financed  with  such  funds; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  information  as  to  such  commodities, 
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articles,  services  produced  by  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  sendees  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  such  commodities,  articles,  and  services 
financed  with  such  funds. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels  — 
The  ocean  transportation  of  commodities  and  defense  articles 
purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or  derived 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  and  transfers  of  fresh 
fruit  and  products  thereof  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241) ,  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commod¬ 
ities  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement .—  (a)  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  pro¬ 
curement  will  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  with 
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special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net 
position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  out¬ 
side  the  United  States. 

(b)  JSTo  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act 
to  any  recipient  in  accordance  with  its  requirements,  the 
President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  where,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procurement 
of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  recipients 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  605.  Retention  and  Use  of  Items. —  (a)  Any 
commodities  and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency  of  the  United  States 
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Government  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  be¬ 
ing  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  he  served  thereby.  Any 
commodities  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may  he  disposed 
of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used 
to  procure  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  such  commodities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — 
(a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act — 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  is  practiced 
within  the  United  States  without  the  authorization  of 
the  owner,  or 
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(2)  information,  which  is  (i)  protected  by  law, 
and  (ii)  held  by  the  United  States  Government  sub¬ 
ject  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  owner,  is  disclosed 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  officers, 
employees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States 
Government  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 
of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing  the  six  years. 
In  any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Government  may  plead 
any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in  such 
an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498(a)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and 
information  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
arising  under  the  circumstances  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
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1  unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in 

2  full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  607.  Furnishing  of  Services  and  Commodi- 

4  ties. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  fur- 

5  therance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I,  any  agency  of  the  United 

6  States  Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  services  and  com- 

7  modifies  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement  basis  to 

8  nations,  international  organizations,  the  American  Red 
0  Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with 

10  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 

11  Foreign  Aid.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are 

12  received  under  this  section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 

13  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  serv- 
ices  and  commodities  are  delivered,  may  be  credited  to  the 

15  current  applicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the 

16  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for 

17  which  such  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to 
13  be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property.— 
The  President  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  ac- 
31  count,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  section  1210  of  the 
22  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  765),  be  free 
“3  from  fiscal  year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made  avail- 
34  able  under  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
3b  acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing, 
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crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  prop¬ 
erty  classified  as  domestic  and  foreign  excess  property  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  and 
other  property,  in  advance  of  known  requirements  therefor 
for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I.  Property 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  he  fur¬ 
nished  (i)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  part  I  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance,  in  which 
case  the  separate  account  established  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  he  repaid  from  funds  made  available  for  such  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  costs  incurred,  or  (ii)  pursuant  to  section  607, 
in  which  case  such  separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for  all  costs 
incurred. 

Sec.  609.  Transfer  of  Stockpile  and  Other 
Materials. —  (a)  Upon  request  from  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I,  specified  amounts  of 
designated  materials  in  the  categories  described  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  below  may  be  transferred  to  that 
agency  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  without 
reimbursement  (except  for  costs  incident  to  such  transfer, 
which  shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed  from  funds  available  under 
part  I:  Provided,  That  it  has  been  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  below 
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that  such  amounts  are  not  required  for  the  national  security 
and  that  their  transfer  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest : 

(1)  materials  held  for  United  States  Government 
use  or  resale  pursuant  to  section  303  (a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2093  (a)  ) ,  and 

(2)  materials  held  in  the  national  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.) , 
and  materials  held  in  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  104(h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)). 

(b)  Materials  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  he  used  to  pay  in  kind  costs  of  providing  through  nor¬ 
mal  commercial  channels  for  the  refining  or  processing  of 
other  such  materials  to  be  transferred  under  that  subsection 
into  a  form  better  suited  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  part  I.  Such  refining  or  processing  may  take  place  either 
before  or  after  the  transfer  to  the  agency  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  part  I. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  transfers  or  other  uses  pursuant  to 
this  section  of  materials  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  notes  payable  to  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  and  issued  pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
app.  2094(b)),  which  represent  the  acquisition  costs  of 
such  materials,  shall  be  canceled. 

(d)  Materials  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section  until  sixty  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Congress 
and  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  plan  of  transfer 
which  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  value  of  the 
transfer  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  part  I  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against  seri¬ 
ous  disruption  of  their  usual  markets,  and  which  shall  state 
the  amounts  of  materials  involved.  Such  materials  shall  be 
transferred  only  if  the  Congress  shall  not  have  disapproved 
such  plan  before  the  termination  of  such  sixty-day  period. 

Sect  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts^ — Whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to, 
and  consolidated  with,  the  funds  made  available  for  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except  that  the 
total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer 
is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for  such  provision. 
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1  Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti- 

2  mates. —  (a)  No  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an 

3  obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  excess  of 

4  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 

5  priation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200),  shall  he 

6  made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II 

7  of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed ;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legisla¬ 
tive  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  he  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

20  for  any  water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project 

21  or  program  shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 

22  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 

23  set  forth  in  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 

24  respect  to  such  computations. 
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1  (c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts 

2  for  construction  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection 

3  with  any  agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of 

4  this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

5  (d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 

6  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 

7  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

8  Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies— Except  as 

9  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  curren- 

10  cies  received  either  ( 1 )  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  non- 

11  military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

12  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unobligated 

13  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  on 

14  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  fur- 

15  nishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security 

16  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or 

17  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  part  I, 

18  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  agencies  of 

19  the  United  States  Government  for  payment  of  their  obliga- 

20  tions  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  dollars 

21  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  miscel- 

22  laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  re- 

23  ceived  which  are  in  excess  of  the  recpiirements  of  the  United 

24  States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the 

25  United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from 
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time  to  time  by  the  President,  may  be  used,  notwithstanding 
any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  programs  of  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  part  I. 

Sec.  613.  Special  Authorities.— (a)  The  President 
may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  as¬ 
sistance  under  section  510  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,000,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act, 
or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.) ,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes 
of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such 
authorization  is  required  by  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Ger¬ 
many,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  pursuant  to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
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1  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certifica- 

2  tion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 

3  amounts. 

4  Sec.  614.  Contract  Authority—  Provisions  of  this 

5  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  construed 

6  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  au- 

7  thority  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so 

8  authorized  to  he  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  ad- 

9  vance  of  appropriations. 

10  Sec.  615.  Availability  of  Funds— Except  as  other- 

11  wise  provided  in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 

12  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated 

13  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

11  Sec.  616.  Termination  of  Assistance. — Assistance 

15  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  termi- 

16  nated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  Act  of  the  Congress. 

17  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
16  able  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the 

19  date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the 

20  necessary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 

21  Chapter  2— Administration  Provisions 

22  Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions. —  (a)  The  Presi- 

23  dent  may  exercise  any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this 

24  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 

25  ernment  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency  or 
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such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions, 
and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such  functions, 
including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively  to 
redelegate  any  of  such  functions,  to  any  of  his  subordinates. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642  (a) , 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless 
sooner  abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  continue  to 
be  available  to  each  such  agency  and  office  during  such  pe¬ 
riod  the  respective  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  rec¬ 
ords,  funds,  and  assets  which  were  available  thereto  on  the 
date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head 
of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and 
who  shall  accept  and  assume,  the  assets,  obligations,  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to,  the  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  abolition  and 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act.  In  addition,  on  such 
date  the  President  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head  of 
agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in 
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the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Fund,  and  shall  trans¬ 
fer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  offices,  entities, 
functions,  personnel,  property,  and  records  of  the  fund  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  such  offices,  entities, 
functions,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  of  such 
agency  and  office,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as 
may  he  necessary. 

Sec.  622.  Statutory  Officers. —  (a)  The  President 
may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  twelve  officers  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

( 1 )  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary 
and  shall  he  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  law  for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Department; 

(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  an  Executive  Department;  and 

( 3 )  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
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and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an 
Executive  Department. 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  that  subsection.  The 
President  may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the 
officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of  that  subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position 
authorized  by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 
642  (a)  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  position 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  without  further 
action  by  the  Senate. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  642 
(a)  (1)  and  642(a)  (2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a 
position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  205(b),  527(b), 
and  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discre- 
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1  tion  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 

2  administering  part  I,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty 

3  days  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

4  Sec.  623.  Employment  of  Personnel.—  (a)  Any 

5  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying 

6  out  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such 

7  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

8  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

9  (b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to 

10  cany  out  part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to 

11  exceed  eighty-five  may  he  appointed,  compensated,  and  re- 

12  moved  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom 

13  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 

14  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  estab- 

15  lished  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5 
Id  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  ten  may 

17  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro- 

18  vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess 

19  of  $19,000  per  year:  Provided,  That  persons  appointed  to 

20  serve  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering 

21  part  I  or  in  the  agency  responsible  for  coordinating  part  I 

22  and  part  II,  who  have  served  in  such  agency  prior  to  ap- 

23  pointment  to  one  of  the  above  positions  shall  be  entitled  to 

24  reinstatement  in  such  agency  to  the  position  occupied  at 

25  the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade 
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and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  to  he  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  part  II,  not  to  exceed  twelve  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of 
the  general  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act 
ol  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  three 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in 
excess  of  $19,000  per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presi¬ 
dential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  author¬ 
ized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  United  States  the  President  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801 
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et  seq.) ,  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  there¬ 
under;  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be 
entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the 
same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that 
Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  except  that 
policymaking  officials  shall  not  he  subject  to  that  part 
of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which  prohibits  political 
tests ;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint 
and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under 
this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
functions  under  this  Act;  and  such  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  appointed  or  assigned 
under  this  paragraph,  including  in  all  cases,  the  provisions 
of  section  528  of  that  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months :  Provided 
further,  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  appointed  or 
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assigned  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  within- 
class  salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe:  Provided  further,  That  under 
this  paragraph  the  President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
four  years  prior  to  assignment  outside  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regula¬ 
tion,  standards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate 
performance  levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and 
section  527(c)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
separate  employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other 
criteria,  and  also  may  grant  such  personnel  severance  bene¬ 
fits  of  one  month’s  salary  for  each  year’s  service,  but  not 
to  exceed  one  year’s  salary  at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of 
such  personnel. 

(f)  Agreements  with  foreign  countries  providing  for 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  for  programs 
of  assistance  may  include  provision  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  of  personnel  employed  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sec.  624.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Retired  Of¬ 
ficers. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  may,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
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gust  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  IT.S.C.  55a) ,  be  employed  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals 
so  employed  may  he  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  standardized  Government  travel  regulations,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time.  Contracts  for  such  employment 
with  such  organizations,  employment  of  personnel  as  experts 
arid  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  contracts  for 
such  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  special¬ 
ized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten 
in  number,  and  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired 
military  personnel  with  specialized  experience  of  a  broad 
politico-military  nature,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  may 
be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  re¬ 
strictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
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claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States 
Government,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may 
prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service. 
Nor  shall  such  service  he  considered  as  employment  or  hold¬ 
ing  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law 
72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  re¬ 
tired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) ,  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.),  may  hold  any 
office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  but  the  compensation 
of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
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710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)  ),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  625.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any 
office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee. 

Sec.  626.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized 
to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency 
to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  international  staff  of 
such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific,  or 
professional  advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation  with,  such 
organization. 
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1  Sec.  627.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. —  (a) 

2  Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under 

3  section  625  or  626  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the 

4  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 

5  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee 

6  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 

7  United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned, 

8  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances, 

9  and  benefits  from  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made 

10  available  to  that  agency  under  this  Act. 

11  (b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned  or  detailed  under 

12  section  625,  626,  or  629  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  receive 

13  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  rep- 

14  resentation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section 

15  901  of  the  Poreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 

16  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 

17  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appro- 

18  priations  available  therefore  shall  be  considered  as  meeting 

19  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Eevised  Statutes 

20  (5  U.S.C.  70). 

21  Sec.  628.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assignment. — De- 

22  tails  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  section  625  or  626 

23  of  this  Act  or  section  408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

24  as  amended — 
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(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
Government  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  al¬ 
lowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the  officer  or 
employee  concerned  during  the  period  of  assignment  or 
detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fimd, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

( 3 )  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization 
to  the  United  States  Government  accepted  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  he 
established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  be  available  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be 
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returned  to  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  Ity  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned,  such  credit 
to  he  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer 
or  employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  assignment 
in  accordance  with  section  627. 

Sec.  629.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad  — (a)  The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  in  such  countries  and  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  he  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission 
or  staff  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  he  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion.  Such 
chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved 
by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
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as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  or  (2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  623  (d),  as  the  President  shall  de¬ 
termine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  630.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction  in  China,  and  to  appoint  United  States 
citizens  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  631,  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  any  part  of 
any  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
any  country  or  international  organization  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (including 
defense  services) .  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are  allo¬ 
cated  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  car¬ 
rying  out  functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services 
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1  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  and  defense  articles 

2  from,  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 

3  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 

4  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 

5  to  any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  separate  appropri- 

6  ation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

7  (c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 

8  procured  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 

9  to  carry  out  part  I,  reimbursement  or  payment,  when  re- 
19  quired,  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to 

11  carry  out  such  part.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall 

12  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost, 

13  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the 

14  owning  or  disposing  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  rcim- 
1®  bursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable 
19  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts,  from  which  there  may  be 
17  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or 
13  facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or 
19  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
29  section,  and  when  the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines 

21  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 

22  payment  therefor  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as 

23  miscellaneous  receipts. 

24  (d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and 

25  509,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
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1  Government  agency,  from  funds  available  for  use  under  part 

2  II,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  part  II  from,  by,  or 

3  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an 

4  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  644  (m)  ) 

5  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services  (other  than 

6  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

7  States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising 

8  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  part  II.  The  amount 

9  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  appli- 

10  cable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency. 

11  (e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts 

12  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United 

13  States  Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 

14  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in 

15  the  United  States,  (i)  against  which  letters  of  commitment 

16  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obligations 

17  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  be- 

18  come  due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assign- 

19  able  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as 

20  amended  (second  and  third  paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203 

21  and  41  U.S.C.  15) ,  and  (ii)  from  which  disbursements  may 

22  be  made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient  coun- 

23  tries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  presentation 

24  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 

25  Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available 
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through  accounts  so  established  shall  he  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  United  States  Government:  Provided,  that  such  ex¬ 
penditures  for  commodities,  services,  or  facilities  procured 
outside  the  United  States  may  he  accounted  for  exclusively 
on  such  certification  as  may  he  prescribed  in  regulations  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  under  section  522  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  he  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e) . 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  part  I  may  initially  he  charged  in  any  fiscal 
year,  within  the  limit  of  available  funds,  to  finance  expense^ 
for  which  fimds  are  available  in  other  appropriations  or  ac¬ 
counts  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  he  finally  charged  to  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the 
appropriations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  pur¬ 
poses  :  Provided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable 
appropriations  or  accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
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1  of  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section 

2  636)  incurred  in  furnishing  assistance  by  the  agency  pri- 

3  marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  where  it  is  de- 

4  termined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  ap- 

5  plicable  appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses 

6  should  be  charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  ad- 

7  vantages  to  be  gained. 

8  Sec.  632.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws.— (a)  Wlien- 

9  ever  the  President  determines  it  to  he  in  furtherance  of  the 

10  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act 

11  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law 

12  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  as  amended  (50 

13  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)),  regulating  the  making,  per- 

14  fonnance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the 

15  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 

16  President  may  specify. 

17  (b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be  per- 

18  formed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President 

19  may  specify  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  November  4,  1939 

20  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

21  (c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  3544  (b) 

22  and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  person- 

23  nel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  he  assigned  or  de- 

24  tailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

25  Sec.  633.  Reports  and  Information. —  (a)  The 
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President  shall,  while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  remain  available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests 
from  Members  of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public, 
make  public  all  information  concerning  operations  under 
this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  he  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  part  I  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  part  I  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-five-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation, 
appropriations,  or  expenditures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered 
to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 
provision,  a  written  request  that  it  he  furnished  any  doc¬ 
ument,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  rec¬ 
ommendation,  report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody  or 
control  relating  to  the  administration  of  such  provision 
in  such  country  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity, 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
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Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communica¬ 
tion,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  all  actions  taken  during 
such  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing 
assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially 
different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appro¬ 
priating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater 
by  50  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or 
reservations  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 
concerned,  and  in  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 
the  justification  for  such  changes.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determina¬ 
tion  under  section  303,  610,  613  (a) ,  or  613  (b) . 

Sec.  634.  General  Authorities.— (a)  Except  as 
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otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  Under 
this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms, 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (includ¬ 
ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as  may  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  he  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(1»)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  President  may  make  advances  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into 
other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  government  or  government  agency,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  money,  funds,  property,  and 
services  of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(d)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance 
for  foreign  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  assistance  administered  by  such  agency 
while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(e)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing 
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1  technical  information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 

2  admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  non- 

3  immigrants  under  section  101  (a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 

4  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (15)  ) , 

5  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 

6  scribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

7  and  the  Attorney  General. 

8  (f)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 

9  (1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  com- 

10  mitment ; 

11  (2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  as- 

12  signed  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 

13  accruing  to,  him,  and,  as  he  may  determine,  refer  any 

14  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for 

15  suit  or  collection; 

16  (3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 

17  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  any  property,  in- 

18  eluding  any  instrument  evidencing  indebtedness  or  own- 

19  ership,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any  such  instru- 

20  ment ; 

21  (4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity 

22  for,  obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  making 

23  such  loans  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 

24  curred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
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specifically  applicable  to  corporations  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.),  and  no  other  audit 
shall  be  required. 

(g)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  made  available  under  titles  II 
and  V  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject 
to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time 
for  not  more  than  five  years. 

(h)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  operations  under  this 
Act  may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof 
may  be  arbitrated,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such  settle¬ 
ment,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person, 
including  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  from  acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any  operation  or 
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transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from  acquiring  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  635.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds  — (a)  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(except  for  part  II),  allocations  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  from  other  appropriations,  for 
functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  Part  I,  shall  be  available 
for: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  such  leased  properties,  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  contained  in  section  322  of  Public  Law 
72-212,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O.  278a)  ; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  the  purposes  of  such  appropriations  or  of  this  Act, 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.O.  673)  )  expenses  in 
connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose  employment 
is  authorized  by  section  624 ; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  abroad:  Provided,  That  such  individuals  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  other  law ; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of 
aircraft:  Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  purchased  only  as  specifically  provided  for 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

( 5 )  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles : 
Provided,  That,  except  as  may  otherwise  he  provided  in 
an  appropriation  or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles 
outside  the  United  States  for  administrative  purposes 
may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only,  and  such  vehi¬ 
cles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  such  vehicles,  and  the  cost,  including  exchange 
allowance,  of  each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed 
$3,500  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  for  the  chief  of  any 
special  mission  or  staff  outside  the  United  States  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  629:  Provided  further,  That  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  for  the  official  use 
(without  regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in  section  5 
of  Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
78(c)  (2)  )  and  section  201  of  Public  Law  85-468  (5 
U.S.C.  78a- 1 )  )  of  the  Lead  of  the  agency  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  administering  part  I,  may  be  purchased  for 
use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 
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(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  ; 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.O.  543)  and  loss 
by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  he  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  of  a  confidential  character 
other  than  entertainment:  Provided,  That  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  he 
made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  for 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds, 
and  quarters,  including  living  quarters  to  house  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  payments  therefor  in  advance ;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alter¬ 
ations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the 
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United  States  Government  outside  the  United  States; 
and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
their  former  homes,  or,  with  respect  to  foreign  partici¬ 
pants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part  I,  to  their 
former  homes  or  places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  dis¬ 
position  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the 
families  of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are 
away  from  their  homes  participating  in  activities  car¬ 
ried  out  with  funds  covered  by  this  subsection ; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to 
foreign  participants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part 
I  while  such  participants  are  away  from  their  homes  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  standardized  Govern¬ 
ment  travel  regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law; 

(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  outside  the 
United  States; 

(16)  services  of  employees  of  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  and  for  the  purposes  of  providing  such 
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services  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint 
not  to  exceed  twenty  employees  in  addition  to  those 
otherwise  authorized ; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel  outside  the  United  States,  including*  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  dependents  (including  expenses  during  nec¬ 
essary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel) ,  and 
transportation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods,  and 
automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursu¬ 
ant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may 
not  he  completed  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost 
of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the 
cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to  authorize 
storage. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the  United  States, 
for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other  than  compen- 
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1  sation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regu- 

2  lations  governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 

3  of  the  United  States  Government  as  may  he  necessary  to 

4  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

5  (c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  funds  available  for 

6  assistance  under  this  Act  pother  than  title  I  of  chapter  2 

7  of  part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to 

8  funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this 

9  Act)  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  outside  the  United 
70  States  (i)  living  quarters,  office  space,  and  necessary  sup- 
77  porting  facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities 

12  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  (ii)  schools  (including  dormi- 

13  tories  and  boarding  facilities)  and  hospitals  for  use  of  per¬ 
il  sonnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  United 
75  States  Government  personnel,  and  their  dependents.  In  ad- 
70  dition,  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  this  Act 

77  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used, 

78  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  and 

79  maintain  such  schools  and  hospitals. 

29  (d)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available 

21  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter 

22  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assist- 

23  ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deemed  appro- 

24  priate,  to  schools  established,  or  to  be  established,  outside 

25  the  United  States  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  action 
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would  be  more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
dependents  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
hy  this  Act  and  dependents  of  United  States  Government 
personnel,  in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  construction  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training 
United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  623  (d)  (2)  (through  interchange  or  other¬ 
wise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or 
scientific  association  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm; 
and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84-918  (7  U.S.C.  1881 
et  seq.)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority 
notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel  may  not  be 
involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the 
institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be 
considered  employment  or  holding  of  office  under  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) ,  and 
any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  therewith  may, 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  authorizing  such  training,  be 
made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 
trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current 
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applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  however, 
That  any  such  pa3rments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of 
compensation  shall  be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduction,  of  compensa¬ 
tion  received  from  the  United  States  Government. 

(f)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  sec¬ 
tion  636)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  1  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1691  et  seq.),  and  under  the  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et 
seq.) ,  performed  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I. 

(g)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  II 
shall  be  available  for — 

( 1 )  administrative,  extraordinary,  and  operating 
expenses ; 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  orientation  visits  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836),  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees;  and 

(3)  construction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
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and  famishing  of  United  States-owned  facilities  in  the 
Dstrict  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law  requiring  a  specific 
authorization  or  specific  appropriation  for  such  public 
contracts. 

Sec.  636.  Administrative  Expenses.— There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $51,000,000  for  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  part  I,  and  to  exercising  functions  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  and  under  the  Act  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes 
(22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.) . 

Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  641.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed.— (a)  There  are 
hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
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(except  sections  402,  405(a),  405(e),  405(d),  408, 
414,  417,  502,  and  523  (d)  )  ; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 ; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1959; 

(7)  section  501  (a) ,  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702 
and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended ; 

(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960;  and 

(9)  Section  7307  (b)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such 
Acts,  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions.— (a)  Except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  deter¬ 
minations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
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agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  sec¬ 
tion  642  (a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of 
authority  contained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar  con¬ 
ditions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642  (a)  or  Acts  repealed 
by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law 
repealed  by  section  642(a)  (2)  shall,  unless  otherwise  au¬ 
thorized  or  provided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  be  deemed 
to  affect,  except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
nor  any  of  the  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds  available  thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-Seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 
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Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  in¬ 
cludes  any  agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  sup¬ 
ply,  goods,  or  equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
nonmilitary  assistance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

a)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  air¬ 
craft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  mate¬ 
rial,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance ; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply, 
or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
processing,  repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in 
this  subsection;  hut 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.O.  2011) , 
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source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
or  atomic  weapons. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document, 
writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  de¬ 
sign,  prototype,  or  other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted  Data  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  in¬ 
spection,  repair,  training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited 
quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  standardi¬ 
zation  purposes,  or  defense  information  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  means  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power, 
authority,  responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or 
activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  to  support  mobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 
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(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  informa¬ 
tion  used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or 
other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross 
cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  re¬ 
pairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  the 
price  obtaining  for  transfers  of  such  articles  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or,  where  such  articles  are  not  transferred  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as  appro¬ 
priate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances.— Unexpended  bal- 
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ances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  tbe  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  tbe  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and, 
in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  of  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

PART  IV 

Sec.  701.  Section  203  of  the  Pederal  Property  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
484) ,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (p)  reading 
as  follows: 

“(p)  In  disposing  of  surplus  property,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  accept  payments  in  foreign  currency, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator.” 

Sec.  702.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  strike  out 
“  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)  ”  and  substitute 
“or  any  successor  Act  (other  than  a  contract  financed  by 
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loan  repayable  in  United  States  dollars,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any 
department  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  deter¬ 
mines  such  contract  should  be  covered  by  this  section) 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “June  30,  1958,  but 
not  completed  on  July  24,  1959”  and  substitute  therefor 
“but  not  completed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor 
Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended”. 

Sec.  703.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  (a)  of  the 
War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1701) ,  strike  out  “(other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  there¬ 
of)”  and  substitute  therefor  “or  any  successor  Act  (other 
than  a  contract  financed  by  loan  repayable  in  United  States 
dollars  unless  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
termines  such  contract  should  be  covered  by  this  section)”. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.” 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistant  Control  Act  of  1951  affected  by  subsection 
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(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  be  deemed  to  affect  the  re¬ 
peal  of  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such  amend¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  705.  Section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.O.  1704(e)  ),  is  amended  by  substituting  “such  agency 
as  the  President  shall  direct”  and  “agency”  for  “the  Export- 
Import,  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

Sec.  706.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  U.S.C. 
1964)  is  amended  by  substituting  “whenever  appropriate” 
for  “within  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year”. 

Sec.  707. — Section  5(f)  of  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  2103  (f)  )  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  final  sentence  “The  President  may  delegate 
any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  section  to  such  other 
officer  or  head  of  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  he  deems  appropriate.” 

Sec.  708.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.) , 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as  follows : 

“general  provision 

“Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pur- 
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1  suant  to  such  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 

2  assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Se- 

3  curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  President  determines 

4  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 

5  funds  are  appropriated.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS*  Senate  subcommittee  voteSkto  report  Interior  appropriation  bill. 
Senate  committee  reported  measure  favoring  establishment  of  international  food 
reserve.  House  committee  reported  StateAjusti^ge  appropriation  bill.  Rep,  Findley 
criticized  farm  bill. 


HOUSE  . 

/  mummtmmmmmmm  • 

1,  APPROPRIATIONS#  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R, 
7371,  State,  Justice,  Judi c/ary,  and  related  apencies\appropriation  bill  for 
1962  (H.  Rept,  UU2).  pp./8582,  8593 


2,  FARM  PROGRAM, 
a  farm  bill, 
pp.  8587-8 


Rep,  Findley  criticized  the  farm  bill,  sayirk  nH.  R,  6U00  is  not 
It  is  a/grab  for  executive  power  unparalleledNln  history, 11 


3,  FARM  MACHINERYj  TRACTORS,  Rep,  Casey  said,  "We  spend  some  bU5  million  to 

overthrow  Castrd--and  the  U,  N,  sends  him  half  a  million  dollars  o&  our  money 
in  aid.  Now, ywe  are  engaged  in  trying  to  buy  back  our  self-respect\ith 
million  jiforth  of  tractors,"  pp.  8591-2 

1;,  EDUCATION,/  On  May  26  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H,  R.  7215,  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  financing  the  construction,  rehabilitate 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and  to  authorize 
scholarship  grants  for  under-graduate  study  in  such  institutions  (H,  Rent,  W;0)V 

p/ 8593 


-2- 


5.  FOREIGN  AID,  Received  from  the  President  a  proposed  bill  to  promote  the 

foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  and  social 
development  and  internal  and  external  security;  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

p.  8593 

6,  HOUSING,  Tge  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight 
\  Thurs.,  June  1,  to  file  a  report  on  H,  R,  6028,  the  housing  bill, 

7, \PUBLIC  LANDS,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R, 
"'22U9,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  convey  certain  property  in  California 
to\Trinity  County  (H*  Rept,  hh3)y  and  with  amendment  H,  R,  .2250,  to  direr 
thisv Department  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Lassen  County,  Calif.,  to  t Y 
city  6f  Susanville  (H.  Rept,  JUUU) •  p.  8593 

8.  AD J OURNED\ntil  Thurs.,  June  1.  p.  8593 

SENATE 


9.  INTERIOR  AND  -RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  A  Subcommittee  of  the' 
Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  report  with  amendments  to  the  full 
committee  this  billV  H.  R*  63U5,  which  includes  Forest  Sjgrvice  items.  The 
"Daily  Digest"  states\that  the  full  committee  will  consider  the  bill  Fri, 

P*-  D399 

\ 

*  *  '  *  i  ‘  *  \  *  ■L  b  - 

10.  FOOD  RESERVES.  The  ForeigrKRelations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  Res,  128,  expressing  tbe'sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
explore  with  other  nations  th\  establishment  oi/  an  International  food  and 
raw  materials  reserve  under  the\auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  related 
international  organizations  for  tke  purpose/of  acquiring  and  storing  in 
foreign  countries  raw  or  processed^arm  products  and  other  raw  materials 
(S.  Rept.  291).  p.  8536 

11.  FOREIGN  AID,  The  Foreign  Relations  Coranr^tee  reported  without  amendment 

S,  Res0  15U,  favoring  the  establishment  or\a  White  Fleet  of  ships  to  render 
emergency  assistance,  including  fpod  suppli^,  to  people  of  other  nations 
in  case  of  disaster  (S.  Rept,  2^2).  p.  8536 

12.  FARM  LOANS.  Sen,  Humphrey  discussed  the  "credit  Emergency  facing  the 

average  farmer,"  stated  that  "even  though  FHA  fundkwere  exhausted  well 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  1961  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
requested  an  increase  ir/loan  authorizations  for  1962/**  and  inserted  his 
testimony  before  the  S/  Agriculture  Aporopriations  Subcommittee  favoring 
an  increase  in  loan  funds  for  FHA.  p.  85U9 

13.  MANPOWER  RESOURCES/  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  ^proposed  bill 

for  the  occupational  training,  development,  and  use  of  the  manpower  resources 
of  the  Nations/uo  S.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  H.  Education  ahd  Labor 
Committees,  /pp.  8532,  8593 

ill.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Carlson  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Troy,  Kan.,  Lbcal 

Farmers /Union  favoring  enactment  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  a  statement  of 
the  Ka/{.  Farmers  Union  commending  passage  of  the  feed  grain  bill  and  stating 
that/lf  the  omnibus  farm  bill  cannot  be  enacted  in  time  to  apply  to  the  19? 
whqat  crop  it  favors  passage  of  legislation  "to  idle  land  similar  to  the 
feed-grain  bill  provide  for  bushel  allotments  and  raise  the  orice  of  wheat," 

8535 


87th CONGRESS  f  f  r* 

is  s^ok  h.  K.  7372 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  29, 1961 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in 
their  efforts  toward  economic  and  social  development  and 
internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa - 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  PART  I 

4  CHAPTER  1 — SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY 

5  Sec.  101.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

6  “Act  for  International  Development  of  1961”. 

7  Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress  of 

8  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  belief  that  peace  in  the  world 
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increasingly  depends  on  wider  recognition,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  man, 
and  that  the  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States 
can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  expanded 
freedom.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past 
provided  assistance  to  help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom 
by  aiding  peoples  of  less  developed  countries  of  the  world 
to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  living  standards, 
to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice,  education,  dignity,  and 
respect  as  individual  human  beings,  and  to  establish  respon¬ 
sible  governments.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primaiy 
necessity,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions  and  ideals,  to  renew 
the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and  to  help 
make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic  growth  and 
political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an 
enlarged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  nations 

*  -  r  r  >  *  *  f  /  \  JT 

can  reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation 
and  trade  among  nations,  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna¬ 
tional  waterways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private 
persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  Accordingly,  the  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
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to  make  assistance  available  under  this  part  in  scope  and  on 
a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the  creation  of 
an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  part  should 
be  complemented  by  the  furnishing  under  any  other  Act  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  that  increased  disposal  be  made  of  excess  prop¬ 
erty  and  stockpile  materials  under  this  part  and  other  Acts. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  basic  goals,  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  assistance  should  be  based  upon  well-conceived  plans; 
be  directed  toward  the  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of 
economic  development;  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help 
themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres¬ 
sures  which  hamper  the  transition  to  growth;  and  should 
emphasize  long-range  development  assistance  as  the  primary 
instrument  of  such  growth.  In  order  continually  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  development  assistance,  intensive  research 
should  be  carried  on  into  the  techniques  of  such  assistance. 
Since  economic  and  political  stability  are  indispensable  to 
economic  growth  and  to  social  progress,  it  is  further  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance  to  countries 
and  areas  in  order  to  support  or  promote  such  stability.  The 
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Congress  also  recognizes  the  important  contribution  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  and  of  other  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  and  agencies,  to  the  attainment  of 
these  goals,  as  well  as  to  relief  of  human  distress  and  to 
scientific  progress,  and  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  contribution  to  those  activities 
of  such  organizations  and  agencies  which  are  directed  toward 
such  objectives  and  goals.  Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that 
all  other  countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  common  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  repayable  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in 
order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range 
plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic  resources 
and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could 
be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources 
on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development 
of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive 
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capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  and  (5)  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

(b)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to 
decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the 
authority  of  section  613  (a)  be  used  to  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  Capitalization.— (a)  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966, 
notes  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  maximum  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1962 
shall  be  $900,000,000,  and  the  maximum  aggregate  amount 
of  such  notes  issued  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966  shall  be  $1,600,000,000:  Provided ,  That  any 
unissued  portion  of  the  maximum  amount  of  notes  authorized 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  issued  in  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  during  the  note-issuing  period  in  addition  to  the 
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maximum  aggregate  amount  of  notes  otherwise  authorized 
for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  notes  shall  he  redeem¬ 
able  at  the  option  of  the  President  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes,  and  shall  have 
such  maturity  and  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President.  Payment  under  this  subsection 
of  the  purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof 
by  the  President  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  United  States  dollars  which  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations  under  which  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  may  require  payment  exclusively  in  United  States 
dollars  and  which  were  created  under  (1)  An  Act  To  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (22 
U.s.0.  41 1  et  seq.) ,  (2)  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622  et  seq.),  (3)  Public 
Law  / 9-509  (22  U.S.C.  2861,  286m)  (4)  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.),  (5)  the  German  and  Japanese  Government  and  Re¬ 
lief  in  Occupied  Areas  Program,  and  (6)  loans  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1750 
et  seq.)  (other  than  military  assistance),  shall  be  available 
for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title,  notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  other  Act  referred  to  in  this  subsection.  In  the 
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1  case  of  any  such  payments  which,  were  it  not  for  the  provi- 

2  sions  of  this  subsection,  would  have  been  used  to  retire  notes 

3  or  obligations  issued  to  finance  the  activity  from  which  the 

4  payments  were  derived,  the  President  shall  assume  such 

5  notes  or  obligations,  together  with  any  interest  accrued  and 

6  unpaid  thereon,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  such  payments. 

^  (c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the 

^  United  States  dollar  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
^  which  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition 

of  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this 

11  title. 

12  Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions.— (a)  All  receipts  from 
1^  loans  made  under  and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  he 

14  available  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts 

15  and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the 

16  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

17  (b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur  in  carrying  out 

18  the  purposes  of  this  title  obligations  which  may  not  at  any 

19  time  exceed  the  sum  of  (i)  all  funds  made  available  and  all 

20  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au- 

21  thority,  and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  limitations,  provided  in 

22  section  202  (a) ,  and  (ii)  all  other  funds  made  available  pur- 

23  suant  to  this  part  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

24  (c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 

25  dent  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  program  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  847-849). 

Sec.  204.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  report  of  activities  carried  out  in  such  quarter  under 
this  title,  including  appropriate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  loans  made  under  section  201  (a) ,  and  notes  issued  under 
section  202  (a) ,  as  well  as  any  undertakings  which  have 
committed  the  United  States  Government  to  future  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

Sec.  205.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The 
President  shall  establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan 
Committee,  consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  may  determine, 
which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
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as  lie  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  less  developed  countries  and  areas,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  assisting  the  development  of  human  resources. 
In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1) 
whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions 
and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  development  objectives, 
(3)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to 
he  financed,  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a 
clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  section 
211  not  to  exceed  $380,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace.— The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for 
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assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
outside  the  United  States. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and 
libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  for  assist¬ 
ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical 
treatment,  education,  and  research. 

Sec.  215.  Voluntary  Agencies.— In  order  to  further 
the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  to 
pay  transportation  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  ports 
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of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  to 
points  of  entry  in  such  countries,  on  shipments  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

TITLE  III— INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 
Sec.  221.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  less  developed  countries  and  areas, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  investments  in  connection 
with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or  devel¬ 
opment  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  country  or  area  with 
the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program.  Each  such  project  shall  be  approved 
by  the  President  and  by  the  government  concerned. 

(b)  T1  le  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United 
States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciations  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens: 

( 1 )  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
any  or  all  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
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received  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved 
project  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment  in  the  approved  project 
due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  insurrection,  or 
civil  strife  accompanying  war,  revolution,  or  insur¬ 
rection,  or  due  to  any  sanction  which  is  imposed  by 
any  government  against  the  government  of  the  area 
where  the  project  is  located  and  which  materially 
adversely  affects  the  continued  operation  of  the 
project: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000  ;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to 
be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  assuring  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  loan 
investment  due  to  nonpayment  for  any  reason,  or  assur¬ 
ing  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  other  form  of 
investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine:  Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of 
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the  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  value  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty 
extend  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section  221 
(b) ,  including  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  ownership, 
use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  invest¬ 
ment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guaranty 
is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions  — (a)  A  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  President.  In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  221  (b)  is  reduced,  fees 
to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of 
guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  under  this  section,  all  fees  here¬ 
tofore  collected  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under 
section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
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1948,  as  amended  (22  II.S.C.  1509(b)  (3)  )  (exclusive  of 
fees  for  informational  media  guaranties  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111(h)  ( 3 )  of  the 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  all 

# 

reserves  maintained  for  any  guaranties  heretofore  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  202  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  meeting  management  and 
custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section 
221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  and 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such 
time  as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all 
such  fees  and  reserves  have  been  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  221(b),  the  President  shall  include  the  face 
amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  theretofore  issued  pursuant 
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to  such  paragraph,  sections  202(b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Securit}^  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  fees  and 
reserves  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long  as  such  fees 
and  reserves  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  such  guaranties  as 
long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally  shall  be  paid 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  413(b)  (4)  (E)  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  after  June  30,  1956,  shall, 
and  all  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties),  may,  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  section  3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section 
3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  ultimate 
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net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  outstanding 
guaranties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties 
issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections  202  (h) 
and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties) ,  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve,  together 
with  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but  not  yet  ob¬ 
ligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued 
under  such  sections:  Provided,  That  funds  obligated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  any  subsequent 
guaranty.  Funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  shall 
be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  dis¬ 
charge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections  202  (h)  and  413  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec¬ 
tion  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties), 
and  shall  he  increased  by  the  amount  obligated  for  guaranties 
as  to  which  all  liability  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  terminated,  and  by  the  amount  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities,  and 
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the  amount  of  fees  collected  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant 
to  such  sections  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaran¬ 
ties)  . 

(f)  The  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  title  shall 
be  administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 

Sec.  223.  Definition.— As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
“investment”  includes  any  contribution  of  capital  commod¬ 
ities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  form  of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  proj¬ 
ect,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits 
of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  com¬ 
modities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority  — (a)  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise 
of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  other  than  in  extrac¬ 
tive  industries,  in  less  developed  countries  and  areas,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  such 
H.K.  7372 - 3 
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surveys,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
but  not  in  excess  of  fifty  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each 
survey.  Such  surveys  shall  he  approved  by  the  President 
and  the  government  concerned. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a 
survey  in  accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to 
undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  investment  opportunity 
surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to  the  President  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  acceptable  technical  report  with  respect  to  all 
matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain 
copies  of,  all  underlying  correspondence,  memorandums, 
working  papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authokization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is 
held  by  United  States  citizens;  and 

(b)  the  term  “extractive  industries”  means  any 
business  undertaking  which  involves  only  ascertaining 
the  existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit 
or  pool  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or  extracting 
and  exporting  the  same,  or  both. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority.— The  President  is 
11  authorized  to  carry  out  programs  of  research  into  the  process 
of  economic  development  in  less  developed  countries  and 
areas,  into  the  factors  affecting  the  relative  success  and  costs 

14  of  development  activities,  and  into  the  means,  techniques, 

15  and  such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance  as  he  may 

16  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 

17  value  and  benefit. 

18  Sec.  242.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  author- 

19  ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 

20  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

21  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 

22  until  expended. 
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Chapter  3— International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant 
basis  to  international  organizations  and  to  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  be  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Eund  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may 
not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed 
for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs) 
for  each  such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab 
host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author- 
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izecl  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to 
funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $153,000,000,  which  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — Funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part  II)  to  be  used  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Be- 
construction  and  Development  in  furtherance  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Indus  Basin  through  the  program  of  cooperation 
among  South  Asian  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world, 
which  is  designed  to  promote  economic  growth  and  political 
stability  in  South  Asia,  may  be  used  in  accordance  with 
requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  established  by  the 
Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and 
determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements, 
standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth 
in  this  or  other  Acts ;  and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241), 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions  can¬ 
not  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  prevent¬ 
ing  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs : 
Provided ,  That  compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the 
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administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas 
to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901  (b)  are  ap¬ 
plicable . 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic 
or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $581,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  use  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance, 
when  he  determines  such  use  to  he  important  to  the  national 
interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  currently  informed  of  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  section. 
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PABT  II 

Chapter  1— Short  Title  and  Policy 

Sec.  501.  Short  Title— This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  “International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”. 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  he  used  except 
for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  promote  peace  and  security  require  additional 
measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense 
against  internal  and  external  aggression,  including  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  military  assistance  to  countries  and  international 
organizations.  In  furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  re¬ 
mains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert 
maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of 

o 

armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation  and 
evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
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and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so 
Ion  a-  as  international  communism  and  the  countries  it  con- 
trols  continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  hy  the  use  of 
economic  pressure,  and  hy  internal  subversion,  or  other 
means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
now  free  and  independent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples  and  countries  once 
free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  improved  climate  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individual  liberty,  improving  the  ability  of 
countries  and  international  organizations  to  deter  or,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist-supported  aggression, 
facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  securi¬ 
ty,  assisting  countries  to  maintain  internal  security,  and  creat¬ 
ing  an  environment  of  security  and  stability  in  the  developing 
countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid  social,  economic,  and 
political  progress.  Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other 
countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  common  undertaking 
to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
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ditions  as  lie  may  determine,  to  any  country  or  international 
organization,  the  assisting  of  which  the  President  finds  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by 
loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means) 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  such  other  financial  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part,  including  expenses 
incident  to  participation  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regional  or  collective  defense  organizations;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant 
nature,  including  those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessaiy  from  time  to  time  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  which  sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance, —  (a)  Mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for 
H.R.  7372 - 4 
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internal  security,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collective  ar¬ 
rangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient  country 
to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
other  activities  helpful  to  economic  development  shall  be 
encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility. — In  addition  to 
such  other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no  de¬ 
fense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
country  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 

(a)  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  President — 

(1)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  or  services  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country, 

(2)  transfer  or  divulge,  or  permit  any  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer  or  divulge, 
such  articles  or  services,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  gift, 
sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(3)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  or  serv¬ 
ices  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  furnished; 
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(b)  It  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles  or 
services,  and  will  provide  substantially  the  same  degree  of 
security  protection  afforded  to  such  articles  or  services  by 
the  United  States  Government; 

(c)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit  ob¬ 
servation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  information 
to,  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles  and  services,  other  than 
those  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange ;  and 

(d)  Unless  the  President  consents  to  other  disposition, 
it  will  return  to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  use 
or  disposition  as  the  President  considers  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  such  articles,  other  than  those  acquired 
by  purchase  or  exchange,  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  furnished. 

Sec.  507.  Sales. — -(a)  The  President  may  furnish  de¬ 
fense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  services  to  any  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation,  without  reimbursement  from  funds  made  available 
for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  country  or  international 
organization  agrees  to  pay  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or,  as  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  in  tbe  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of 
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the  defense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  value  of  excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than 
(i)  the  value  specified  in  section  644  (m)  (1)  plus  the  scrap 
value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 
is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge 
to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  to  any  country  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  if  such  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  provides  the  United  States  Government  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  (i)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (ii)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments, 
damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements.— Whenever  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States  dollar  re¬ 
payments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or  program 
of  foreign  currency  repayments,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur- 
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rent  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing 
to  the  United  States  Government,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges. — Defense  articles  or  defense 
services  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a 
country  or  international  organization  as  payment  for  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  part  may  be  used  to  cany  out  this 
part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reim¬ 
bursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the 
assistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  available  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of 
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action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  he  given  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur, 
in  applicable  appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of 
reimbursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Appropriations 
to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  for  such 
orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

PART  IIT 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 
Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation.— (a)  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in 
achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living 
essential  to  economic  progress  and  development.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and 
competition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  to- 
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ward  economic  strength  of  less-developed  countries,  through 
private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation 
in  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and  exchange  of  ideas  and 
technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 

shall — 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  development  in  less-developed  countries  and 
areas ; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall 
include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of 
private  investment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in, 
countries  and  areas  participating  in  programs  under  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  com¬ 
pliance  by  other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority  to  secure 
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compliance  therewith  and  to  assist  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty. 

Sec.  602'.  Small  Business.— Insofar  as  practicable 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and  services  (in¬ 
cluding  defense  services)  financed  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proopsed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  coirn  tries  and  areas  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  imder  this  Act  information  as  to  such  commodities, 
articles,  services  produced  by  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
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furnishing  of  such  commodities,  articles,  and  services 
financed  with  such  funds. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
The  ocean  transportation  of  commodities  and  defense  articles 
purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or  derived 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.)  and  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and 
products  thereof  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901  (h)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  or  any  other  law 
relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities  on  United 
States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement. —  (a)  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  pro¬ 
curement  will  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  with 
special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net 
position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other 
advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement 
outside  the  United  States. 
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(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act 
to  any  recipient  in  accordance  with  its  requirements,  the 
President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  where  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procurement 
of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  recipients 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  605.  Retention  and  Use  of  Items. —  (a)  Any 
commodities  and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu 
of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 

best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby. 

/ 

Any  commodities  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may  be 
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disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used 
to  procure  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under  this 
Act,  such  commodities  may  he  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — 
(a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  is  practiced 
within  the  United  States  without  the  authorization  of 
the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (i)  protected  by  law, 
and  (ii)  held  by  the  United  States  Government  subject 
to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  officers,  em¬ 
ployees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions. 
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the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States 
Government  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 
of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing  the  six  years.  In 
any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Government  may  plead  any 
defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in  such  an 
action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498  (a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  in¬ 
formation  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
arising  under  the  circumstances  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  No  claim  may  he  paid  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  amoimt  tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in 
full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  607.  Burnishing  of  Services  and  Commodi¬ 
ties. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I,  any  agency  of  the  United 
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States  Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  services  and  com¬ 
modities  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement  basis  to 
nations,  international  organizations,  the  American  Ked  Cross, 
and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are  received 
imder  this  section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  services  and  com¬ 
modities  are  delivered,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  pin-poses  for  which  such 
appropriation,  account,  or  fimd  is  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property— The 
President  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  accoimt, 
which  shall,  notwithstanding  section  1210  of  the  General 
Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  765) ,  be  free  from  fiscal 
year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made  available  under 
section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquisition, 
storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating, 
handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  property  classi¬ 
fied  as  domestic  and  foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq. ) ,  and  other  property,  in 
advance  of  known  requirements  therefor  for  use  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I.  Property  acquired  pursuant 
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to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  furnished  (i)  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  part.  I  for  which  funds  are  authorized  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance,  in  which  case  the  separate  ac¬ 
count  established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  repaid  from 
funds  made  available  for  such  provision  for  all  costs  incur¬ 
red,  or  (ii)  pursuant  to  section  607,  in  which  case  such 
separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  section  for  all  costs  incurred. 

Sec.  609.  Transfer  of  Stockpile  and  Other  Ma¬ 
terials. —  (a)  Upon  request  from  the  agency  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  administering  part  I,  specified  amounts  of 
designated  materials  in  the  categories  described  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  below  may  be  transferred  to  that 
agency  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Part  I  without 
reimbursement  (except  for  costs  incident  to  such  transfer, 
which  shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed  from  funds  available  under 
part  I)  :  Provided,  That  it  has  been  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
below  that  such  amounts  are  not  required  for  the  national 
security  and  that  their  transfer  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
national  interest : 

(1)  materials  held  for  United  States  Government 
use  or  resale  pursuant  to  section  303  (a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  app. 
2093  (a)  ) ,  and 
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(2)  materials  held  in  the  national  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.) , 
and  materials  held  in  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)). 

(b)  Materials  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  used  to  pay  in  kind  costs  of  providing  through 
normal  commercial  channels  for  the  refining  or  processing 
of  other  such  materials  to  be  transferred  under  that  sub¬ 
section  into  a  form  better  suited  for  use  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  part  I.  Such  refining  or  processing  may  take 
place  either  before  or  after  the  transfer  to  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  transfers  or  other  uses  pursuant  to 
this  section  of  materials  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  notes  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  issued  pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2094(b)),  which  represent  the  acquisition 
costs  of  such  materials,  shall  be  canceled. 

(d)  Materials  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section  until  sixty  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Congress 
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and  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  plan  of  transfer 
which  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  value  of  the 
transfer  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  part  I  and  for  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
serious  disruption  of  their  usual  markets,  and  which  shall 
state  the  amounts  of  materials  involved.  Such  materials 
shall  be  transferred  only  if  the  Congress  shall  not  have  dis¬ 
approved  such  plan  before  the  termination  of  such  sixty  day 
period. 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
fimds  made  available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  provision. 

Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti¬ 
mates. —  (a)  No  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  excess  of 
$100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200),  shall  be 
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made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  providing  such  assist¬ 
ance,  have  been  completed;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legis¬ 
lative  action  may  reasonably  he  anticipated  to  he  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(h)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  any  water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project 
or  program  shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 
made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for 
construction  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection 
with  any  agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
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any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 
of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  either  ( 1 )  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of 
nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unob¬ 
ligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
(2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of 
the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed 
thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  part  I,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  payment 
of  their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  dollars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  he  deposited 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  outside  the  United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  President,  may  be  used, 
notwithstanding  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  United  States  Government,  for  programs  of 
assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I. 

Sec.  613.  Special  Authorities  — (a)  The  President 
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may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  use  under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  section  510  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,- 
000,000,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  TJ.S.C. 
1611  et  seq.) ,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such 
Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  authorization 
is  required  by  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  part  1  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  Fnited  States  in  Germany, 
including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions 
of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded  to  achieve 
this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  pursuant  to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certifica¬ 
tion  shall  he  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 
amounts. 

Sec.  614.  Contract  Authority. — Provisions  of  this 
Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  construed 
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to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  author¬ 
ity  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized 
to  he  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of 
appropriations. 

Sec.  615.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  this  Act,  funds  shall  he  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  616.  Termination  of  Assistance.— Assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  Act  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 
Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions  —  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  an}7  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  such  func¬ 
tions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such  func¬ 
tions,  including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  succes¬ 
sively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions,  to  any  of  his 
subordinates. 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642  (a) , 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless 
sooner  abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  continue 
to  be  available  to  each  such  agency  and  office  during  such 
period  the  respective  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property, 
records,  funds,  and  assets  which  were  available  thereto  on 
the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head 
of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and 
who  shall  accept  and  assume,  the  assets,  obligations,  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to,  the  fund  as  of  the  date  of  abolition  and 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act.  In  addition,  on  such 
date  the  President  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head  of 
agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  fund,  and  shall  trans¬ 
fer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  offices,  entities, 
functions,  personnel,  property,  and  records  of  the  fund  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International 
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Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  such  offices,  en¬ 
tities,  functions,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  of 
such  agency  and  office,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this 
Act,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  622.  Statutory  Officers. —  (a)  The  President 
may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  twelve  officers  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  law  for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  department; 

(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  an  executive  department;  and 

(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary 
of  an  executive  department. 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensa- 
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tion,  and  may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  contained  in  that  subsection.  The 
President  may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  resig¬ 
nation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position 
authorized  by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 
642  (a)  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  position 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  without  further 
action  by  the  Senate. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642 
(a)  (l)  and  642(a)  (2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a 
position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  205(b),  527(b), 
and  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  part  I,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  623.  Employment  of  Personnel. —  (a)  Any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying 
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out  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to 
exceed  eighty-five  may  he  appointed,  compensated,  and  re¬ 
moved  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  sixty  may  he  compensated  at  rates  higher 
than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.) ,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  ten  may 
he  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  hut  not  in  excess 
of  $19,000  per  year:  Provided,  That  persons  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering 
part  I  or  in  the  agency  responsible  for  coordmating  part  I 
and  part  II,  who  have  served  in  such  agency  prior  to  ap¬ 
pointment  to  one  of  the  above  positions  shall  be  entitled  to 
reinstatement  in  such  agency  to  the  pension  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade  and 
salary.  Such  positions  shall  he  in  addition  to  those  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to 
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carry  out  part  II,  not  to  exceed  twelve  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for 
grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in 
addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  United  States  the  President  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq. ) ,  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder; 
and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  employment  or 
assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits 
as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act  for  persons 
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appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  hi  the 
case  of  such  persons,  except  that  policymaking  officials 
shall  not  be  subject  to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that 
Act  which  prohibits  political  tests;  and 
(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  ap¬ 
point  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  functions  under  this  Act;  and  such  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  appointed  or 
assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including  in  all  cases,  the 
provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to 
the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period 
of  the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months: 
Provided  further,  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  re¬ 
ceive  within-class  salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe:  Provided 
further,  That  under  this  paragraph  the  President  may 
initially  assign  personnel  for  duty  within  the  United  States 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  four  years  prior  to  assignment 
outside  the  United  States. 
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(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regu¬ 
lation  standards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate 
performance  levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and 
section  527  (c)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  separate 
employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria, 
and  also  may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits  of  one 
month’s  salary  for  each  year’s  service,  but  not  to  exceed 
one  year’s  salary  at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of  such 
personnel. 

(f)  Agreements  with  foreign  countries  providing  for  the 
use  of  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  for  programs  of 
assistance  may  include  provision  for  the  furnishing  of  services 
of  personnel  employed  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  624.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Retired  Of¬ 
ficers. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  may,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  he  employed 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  ex¬ 
penses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized  Government  travel  regu- 
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lations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  Contracts  for  such 
employment  with  such  organizations,  for  employment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  per¬ 
sonnel  with  specialized  research  and  development  experience, 
not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and  contracts  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  broad  politico-military  nature,  not  to  exceed  five 
in  number,  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  281,  283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  re¬ 
strictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States 
Government,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may 
prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was 
directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service.  Nor 
shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding 
of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law 
72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) ,  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.) ,  may  hold  any 
office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  but  the  compensation  of 
any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  app.  2160(h)),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  625.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
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detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any 
office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee. 

Sec.  626.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to 
serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  international  staff  of  such 
organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation  with,  such 
organization. 

Sec.  627.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. —  (a) 
Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under 
section  625  or  626  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights' 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned, 
and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances, 
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and  benefits  from  funds  appropriated  to  that  agenc}^  or  made 
available  to  that  agency  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned  or  detailed  under 
sections  625,  626,  or  629  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to 
receive  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed 
under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authorization  of  such 
allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered 
as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70) . 

Sec.  628.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assignment.— De¬ 
tails  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  section  625  or  626 
of  this  Act  or  section  408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
Government  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the  officer 
or  employee  concerned  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (including  foreign 
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currencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fimd, 
or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization 
to  the  United  States  Government  accepted  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may 
he  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  he  available  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  uses,  and  to  he  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  he 
returned  to  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which 
the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned,  such  credit 
to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer 
or  employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  assignment 
in  accordance  with  section  627. 
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Sec.  629.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad.— (a)  The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  in  such  countries  and  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  he  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission 
or  staff  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion.  Such  chief 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved  by  the 
President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or 
(2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  623  (d) ,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

Sec.  630.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China,  and  to  appoint  United  States  citizens  to 
the  Commission. 

Sec.  631.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  any  part  of  any 
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funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in¬ 
cluding  any  advance  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
any  country  or  international  organization  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (including 
defense  services) .  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  curry¬ 
ing  out  functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  and  defense  articles  from, 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such 
agency,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  separate  appropria¬ 
tion  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  out  part  I,  reimbursement  or  payment,  when  re¬ 
quired,  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available 
to  carry  out  such  part.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual 
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cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to 
by  the  owning  or  disposing  agency.  The  amount  of  any 
such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current 
applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts,  from  which 
there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities, 
services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  or  disposing  agency 
determines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds 
received  in  payment  therefor  shall  he  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and 
510,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency,  from  funds  available  for  use  under 
part  II,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  part  II  from, 
by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section 
644  (m)  )  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services 
(other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Eorces  of 
the  United  States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  ex¬ 
penses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  part  II. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such 
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(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  (i)  against  which  letters  of  commitment  may 
be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable 
under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(second  and  third  paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41 
U.S.C.  15) ,  and  (ii)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  presentation 
of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available 
through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government:  Provided,  That  such  ex¬ 
penditures  for  commodities,  defense  articles,  services  (includ¬ 
ing  defense  services),  or  facilities  procured  outside  the 
United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  under  section  522  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
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Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e). 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  cany 
out  provisions  of  part  I  may  initially  he  charged  in  any  fiscal 
year,  within  the  limit  of  available  funds,  to  finance  expenses 
for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations  or  ac¬ 
counts  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the 
appropriations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  pur¬ 
poses  :  Provided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable 
appropriations  or  accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section 
636)  incurred  in  furnishing  assistance  by  the  agency  prima¬ 
rily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  where  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  applicable 
appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses  should  be 
charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained. 

Sec.  632.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws.— (a)  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of '  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
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1  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 

2  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  as  amended 

3  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)),  regulating  the  making, 

4  performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and 

5  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government 

6  as  the  President  may  specify. 

7  (b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be 

8  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President 

9  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939 

10  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

11  (c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  3544  (b) 

12  and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  per- 

13  sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  de- 

14  tailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

15  Sec.  633.  Reports  and  Information  — (a)  The 

16  President  shall,  while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 

17  of  this  Act  remain  available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the 

18  Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  concern- 

19  ing  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this  Act. 

20  (b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  sub- 

21  section  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from 

22  Members  of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make 

23  public  all  information  concerning  operations  under  this  Act 

24  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompatible  with  the  public 

25  interest. 
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1  (e)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 

2  provisions  of  part  I  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision 

3  of  part  I  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 

4  activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-five  day  period 

5  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 

6  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 

7  committee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation,  ap- 

8  propriations,  or  expenditures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered 

9  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 

10  provision,  a  written  request  that  it  he  furnished  any  docu- 

11  ment,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recom- 

12  mendation,  report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody  or  control 

13  relating  to  the  administration  of  such  provision  in  such  coun- 

14  try  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and 
4b  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 

o 

10  Office,  or  to  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 

47  may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 

48  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material 

49  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the  President  that 

20  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  re- 

21  quest  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

22  (d)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 

23  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  and  the 

24  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
2b  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  all  actions  taken  during 
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1  such  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing 

2  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substan- 

3  tially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the 

4  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  ap- 

5  propriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 

6  Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater 

7  by  50  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or 

8  reservations  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 

9  concerned,  and  in  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 

10  the  justification  for  such  changes.  In  addition,  the  President 

11  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

12  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 

13  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determina- 

14  tion  under  section  303,  610,  613  (a) ,  or  613  (b) . 

15  Sec.  634.  General  Authorities  — (a)  Except  as 

16  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under 

17  this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms, 

18  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (includ- 

19  ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 

20  United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as  may  be  de- 

21  termined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 

22  of  this  Act. 

23  (6)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 

24  Act,  the  President  may  make  advances  and  grants  to,  make 

25  and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into 
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1  other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 

2  body  of  persons,  government  or  government  agency,  whether 

3  within  or  without  the  United  States,  and  international  organ- 

4  izations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of 
d  the  purposes  of  this  Act  money,  funds,  property,  and  services 
7  of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant, 
3  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(d)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
10  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance 
44  for  foreign  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  tech- 
12  nical  information  and  assistance  administered  by  such 
d3  agency  while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes 
14  for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(e)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing 
technical  information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 

dd  admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  non- 

18  immigrants  under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 

19  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.O.  1101  (a)  (15)  ) , 
for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 

21  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 

22  Attorney  General. 

90 

(f)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President— 

24  (1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  com- 
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mitment; 
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(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  him,  and,  as  he  may  determine,  refer 
any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  any  property, 
including  any  instrument  evidencing  indebtedness  or 
ownership,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any  such 
instrument ; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity 
for,  obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  loans  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations  of  the  United 
States  Government ;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.),  and  no  other  audit 
shall  be  required. 

(g)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  made  available  under 
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titles  II  and  V  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may, 
subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any 
time  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

(li)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  operations  under  this 
Act  may  he  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof 
may  be  arbitrated,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such  set¬ 
tlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person, 
including  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa¬ 
tion,  from  acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from  acquiring  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  635.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds.— 

(a)  Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act  (except  for  part  II) ,  allocations  to  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  from  other  appropriations, 
for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  shall  be  available 
for — 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  in  the 
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United  States,  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  leased  properties,  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  contained  in  section  322  of  Public  Law  72- 
212,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O.  278a)  ; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  the  purposes  of  such  appropriations  or  of  this  Act, 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.O.  673)  )  expenses  in 
connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose  employment 
is  authorized  by  section  624; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  abroad:  Provided,  That  such  individuals  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  other  law; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of 
aircraft:  Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  may  he  purchased  only  as  specifically  provided  for 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
Provided,  That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in 
an  appropriation  or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles 
outside  the  United  States  for  administrative  purposes 
may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only,  and  such 
vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an 
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equal  number  of  such  vehicles,  and  the  cost,  including 
exchange  allowance,  of  each  such  replacement  shall  not 
exceed  $3,500  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  for  the  chief 
of  any  special  mission  or  staff  outside  the  United  States 
established  under  section  629 :  Provided  further,  That 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  for  the  official  use 
(without  regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in  section  5 
of  Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended  (5  U.S.O.  78 
(c)  (2)  )  and  section  201  of  Public  Law  85-468  (5 
U.S.O.  78a-l)  )  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  administering  part  I,  may  be  purchased 
for  use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  ; 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.O.  543)  and  loss 
by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  of  a  confidential  character 
other  than  entertainment:  Provided,  That  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  he 
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made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  suf¬ 
ficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries ; 

(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  for 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds, 
and  quarters,  including  living  quarters  to  house  person¬ 
nel,  and  payments  therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alter¬ 
ations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the 
United  States  Government  outside  the  United  States; 
and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties ; 

(11)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes,  or,  with  respect  to  foreign  participants 
engaged  in  any  program  under  part  I,  to  their  former 
homes  or  places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposition  of, 
the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the  families  of 
persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from 
their  homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  covered  by  this  subsection; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to 
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foreign  participants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part 
I  while  such  participants  are  away  from  their  homes 
in  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  travel  regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law ; 

(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801 
et  seq.),  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  outside  the 
United  States; 

(16)  services  of  employees  of  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  and  for  the  purposes  of  providing  such 
services  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint 
not  to  exceed  twenty  employees  in  addition  to  those 
otherwise  authorized ; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel  outside  the  United  States,  including  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  dependents  (including  expenses  during  neces¬ 
sary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel) ,  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods,  and 
automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may 
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not  be  completed  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost 
of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the 
cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to  authorize 
storage. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of 
personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the  United  States 
for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other  than  compen¬ 
sation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  funds  available  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to  funds 
available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act) 
to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  outside  the  United  States 
(i)  living  quarters,  office  space,  and  necessary  supporting 
facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act,  and  (ii)  schools  (including  dormitories 
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and  boarding  facilities)  and  hospitals  for  use  of  personnel 
carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  United  States 
Government  personnel,  and  their  dependents.  In  addition, 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other 
than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  he  used,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  law,  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  and  maintain 
such  schools  and  hospitals. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deemed  appropriate,  to 
schools  established,  or  to  he  established,  outside  the  United 
States  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  action  would  be 
more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  dependents 
of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  dependents  of  United  States  Government  personnel,  in 
lieu  of  acquisition  or  construction  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training 
United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  623  (d)  (2)  (through  interchange  or  other¬ 
wise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or 
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scientific  association  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm ;  and 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84-918  (7  U.S.C.  1881  et 
seq.)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  not¬ 
withstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel  may  not  be  in¬ 
volved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the  institu¬ 
tions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  he  con¬ 
sidered  employment  or  holding  of  office  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.O.  62) ,  and  any 
payments  or  contributions  in  connection  therewith  may,  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  authorizing  such  training,  he  made  by 
private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or 
may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  however,  That  any 
such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduction,  of  compensation  received 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

(f)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  sec¬ 
tion  636)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1691  et  seq.) ,  and  under  the  Act  to  Provide  for  Assistance 
in  the  Development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942 
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et  seq.)  performed  by  the  agent  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I. 

(g)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  II 
shall  be  available  for — 

(1)  administrative,  extraordinary,  and  operating 
expenses ; 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  orientation  visits  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836),  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees;  and 

(3)  construction,  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
and  furnishing  of  United  States-owned  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law  requiring  a  specific 
authorization  or  specific  appropriation  for  such  public 
contracts. 

Sec.  636.  Administrative  Expenses.— There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $51,000,000  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
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sions  of  part  I,  and  to  exercising  functions  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.),  and  under  the  Act  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes 
(22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.). 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  641.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed. —  (a)  There  are  here¬ 
by  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(except  sections  402,  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  408, 
414,  417,  502,  and  523  (d)  )  ; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1959; 

(7)  section  501  (a) ,  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702 
and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended ; 
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(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960;  and 

(9)  section  7307  (b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such 
Acts,  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  to  he  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

8ec.  643.  Saving  Provisions. —  (a)  Except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  de¬ 
terminations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  sec¬ 
tion  642  (a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi¬ 
fied  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  he  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act,  com¬ 
pliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar  condi¬ 
tions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642  (a)  or  Acts  repealed 
by  those  Acts  shall  he  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 
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(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  (2)  shall,  unless  otherwise 
authorized  or  provided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  be  deemed 
to  affect,  except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
nor  any  of  the  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds  available  thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  644.  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  in¬ 
cludes  any  agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  sup¬ 
ply,  goods,  or  equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnish¬ 
ing  nonmilitary  assistance. 
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(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  air¬ 
craft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  mate¬ 
rial,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply, 
or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
processing,  repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in 
this  subsection;  but 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  bv  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2011),  source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  atomic  weajions. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writ¬ 
ing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design, 
prototype,  or  other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating:  to 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall  not  include 
Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted  Data  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  in- 
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spection,  repair,  training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited 
quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  stand¬ 
ardization  purposes,  or  defense  information  used  for  the 
purposes  of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of 
defense  articles  owned  by  the  United  States  Government 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power, 
authority,  responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or 
activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  to  support  mobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of 
personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
culture  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or 
other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
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1  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of 

2  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 

3  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 

4  retary  of  Agriculture. 

5  (m)  “Value”  means — 

6  (1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross 

7  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  re- 

8  pairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles;  and 

9  (2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  the 

10  price  obtaining  for  transfers  of  such  articles  between  the 

11  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government,  or, 

12  where  such  articles  are  not  transferred  between  the 

13  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost  to 

14  the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as  appropriate 

15  for  condition  and  market  value. 

16  Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  bal- 

17  ances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Se- 

18  curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

19  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  ap- 

20  propriated,  and  may  at  any  time  he  consolidated,  and,  in  ad- 

21  dition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  avail- 

22  able  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this 

23  Act. 

24  Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision  of  this 

25  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
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1  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remain- 

2  der  of  this  Act  and  of  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 

3  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

4  PART  IV 

5  Sec.  701.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 

6  ministrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O. 

7  484),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (p)  reading 

8  as  follows : 

9  “(p)  In  disposing  of  surplus  property,  the  Administra- 

10  tor  is  authorized  to  accept  payments  in  foreign  currency, 

11  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator.” 

12  Sec.  702.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as 

13  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

14  (1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  strike  out 

15  “  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)  ”  and  substitute 
10  “or  any  successor  Act  (other  than  a  contract  financed  by 

17  loan  repayable  in  United  States  dollars,  unless  the  Secretary 

18  of  Labor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  de- 

19  partment  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  determines 

20  such  contract  should  he  covered  by  this  section) 

21  (2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “June  30,  1958,  but 

22  not  completed  on  July  24,  1959”  and  substitute  therefor 

23  “but  not  completed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor 

24  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended”. 

Sec.  703.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  (a)  of  the 
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1  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 

2  1701),  strike  out  1  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 

3  thereof)  and  substitute  therefor  “or  any  successor  Act 

4  (other  than  a  contract  financed  by  loan  repayable  in  United 

5  States  dollars  unless  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda- 

6  tion  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 

7  States,  determines  such  contract  should  be  covered  by  this 

8  section) 

9  Sec.  704.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 

10  sistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is 

11  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

12  “Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

13  ated  to  the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may  he  neces- 

14  sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 

15  Act.” 

1®  (b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  De- 

17  fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  affected  by  subsection 

18  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal 

19  of  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such  amendment. 

20  Sec.  705.  Section  104  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 

21  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 

22  U.S.C.  1704(e)  )  ,  is  amended  by  substituting  “such  agency 

23  as  the  President  shall  direct”  and  “agency”  for  “the  Export- 

24  Import  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

Sec.  706.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote 
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1  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  TJ.S.C.  1964) 

2  is  amended  by  substituting  “whenever  appropriate”  for 

3  “within  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year”. 

4  Sec.  707.  Section  5(f)  of  the  International  Health 

5  Research  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  2103  (f)  )  is  amended  by 

6  adding  a  new  final  sentence  “The  President  may  delegate 

7  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  section  to  such  other  offi- 

8  cer  or  head  of  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 

9  he  deems  appropirate.” 

10  Sec.  708.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the. 

11  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 

12  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is 

13  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as  follows: 

14  “general  provision 

15  “Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3 

16  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pur- 

17  suant  to  such  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 

18  assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Se- 

19  curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deter- 

20  mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 

21  such  funds  are  appropriated.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  housing  billX  Rep.  Michel  criticized  "secrecy"  on  certain 


REA  loan  applications.  Senate 
Commerce  appropriation  bill. 


subcommivtee  approved  general  Government  matters- 


SENATE 

1.  SURPLUS  GRAIN,  Passed  as  re|5orted  S.  6lL,  to  permit  the  States  in  emergency 

situations  to  obtain  graii/frem  CCC  to  prevent  starvation  of  resident  game 
birds  and  other  resident/wildlife .  The  bill  includeV  a  committee  amendment  to 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  obtaii\cCC  grain  to  prevent 
starvation  of  migrathfy  birds,  p.  10271 

2.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.R.  6ii22,  to  authoX^ze  an  exchange  of 

public  lands  (including  land  now  a  part  of  the  Dixie  National,  Forest)  at  the 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument,  Utah.  This  bill  will  now  be  s^nt  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  .  pp ,  10^70-1 

3.  WATER  POLLUTION,  Passed  with  amendments  H.R.  6LL 1,  to  extend  the  authorisation 

for  grants  to  States  and  interstate  agencies  to  assist  them  in  meetihg  the 
coats  0 y  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  water  pollution  controAmeasures, 
after  Substituting  the  language  of  a  similar  bill,  S.  120,  as  amended,  con¬ 
fer  evs  were  appinted.  pp.  10265-7,  10272-82 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS  AND  COMMERCE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962 .  A  subcommittee 
<f  the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  this' 

bill,  11  .R,  7577.  p.  D h9h 


1*.  TAXATION*  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  lhh6;.  to  provide  a  1-year  extension 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates .  This  bj 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp,  102l*2,  10251-2,  10259-63 


5.  FEED 
feed 


INS.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  tlWl96l 
.ns  program,  pp,  1021*0,  10363 


6.  FOREIGN  AID,  Sen,  Williams,  Del.,  submitted  an  amendment  he  intends  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  S.  1983,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  he  stated  would  ‘'designate  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have  sole  responsibility  for  accounting  and  eval¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by 
the  United  States."  pp.  10267-5 


r v  yci  ty  # _ yy  »  y _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — _ — — - 

Sen.  FulbrighV  inserted  an  article,  "Handicaps  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Proposal, 

and  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  defending  the  President's 
proposal  for  authority  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treasury  over  a  %-year  period 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  pp,  1021*5-6 


7.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Thurmond  referred  to  a  recent  conference  on  internationa. 
trade  of  textile  products\under  the  direction  of  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  stated  that  "at  this  meeting,  those  of^ 
us  in  attendance  learned  what  I  had  been  suspecting  for  some  time-namely ,  thai^ 
instead  of  trying  to  decrease\imports,  Mr.  Ball And  his  State  Department  trade 
"experts"  are  determined  to  increase  imports,  to  the  further  detriment  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry  and  it^  thousands  oz  Jobs."  pp.  102l*8-5l 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon,,  June  26,  p.  10281* 


9.  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGES.  As  reported  (see  digest  99)  S.  115U,  the  proposed 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  continues  authority  for 
U,  S,  participation  in  international  fai^a  an<^  expositions  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  reserve  any  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  Public  Law  1*8 0, 
over  such  periods  of  time  as  he  determines /and  to  use  such  foreign  currencies 
within  limits  established  by  Congfess,  for  educational  and  cultural  exchanges* 
The  committee  report  includes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies:  "Under  S./Ll51*,  appropriations  are  authorized  on  an 
1  available  until  expended'  ba^is,  and  there  is  reaffirmation  that  all  sources 
of  foreign  currencies  may  be/utilized,  subject  to Appropriations.  In  additioiy^ 
there  are  provisions  which  /could  stimulate  less  restricted  use  of  such  fundsj  / 
for  example,  by  employing/u .  S. -owned  currencies  of  oqb  foreign  country  in  a 
'third  count ry,'" 


HOUSE 


10.  HOUSING j  FARM  LOANS/  By  a  vote  of  235  to  178,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R. 

6028,  the  omnibus /nousing  bill.  Then  passed  a  similar  bill,  s*.  1922,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  langi/ge  from  H.  R.  6028,  as  amended.  House  conferees  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  pp.  10288-312,  10313-51,  A 1*685-6.  (For  provisions  of\nterest  to 
this  Department,  see  Digest  95.) 

Agreed  t (/amendments  by  Rep.  Marshall  to  make  the  pay  of  committeemen  com¬ 
parable  with  that  for  other  work  which  they  perform  in  carrying  out  farmers 
Home  Administration  activities,  and  to  prohibit  committee  members  fro\  having 
ary  responsibility  for  appraisals,  pp.  1031*2-3 

Rejected,  1 61*  to  197,  an  amendment  by  Rep.  McDonough  authorizing  a  onb-year 
housing  program  of  more  limited  scope,  pp.  10288-301 


11  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight  tonight. 


June  23,  to  file  a  report  on  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  p.  10287 
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a  Ad  of  the  State  water  pollution  control 
aAncy  and  interstate  agency,  if  any,  of  the 
State  or  States,  if  any,  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution.  When¬ 
ever  requested  by  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
the  Burgeon  General  shall,  if  such  request 
refers  to  pollution  of  navigable  waters  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per¬ 
sons  only  in  the  requesting  State  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con¬ 
tributing  to  such  pollution)  originates,  give 
formal  \  notification  thereof  to  the  water 
pollution  control  agency  and  interstate 
agency,  if  any,  of  the  requesting  State  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  originate  and 
shall  protnptly  call  a  conference  of  such 
agency  or\  agencies  and  of  the  State  water 
pollution  \control  agency  and  interstate 
agency,  if\  any,  of  the  requesting  State, 
unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  effect  of  such  pollution  on  the 
legitimate  uhes  of  the  waters  is  not  of  such 
significance  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  Under  this  section.  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General  tehall  also  call  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  whenever!  on  the  basis  of  reports,  sur¬ 
veys,  or  studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  pollution  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  and  endangering  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other  than 
that  in  which  the  discharge  or  discharges 
originate  is  occurring.” 

(c)  Paragraph  13)  (A)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  is^mericied  by  striking  out 
“interstate”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“navigable”. 

(d)  Subsection  (Vi)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking\out  “persons  in  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge  orig¬ 
inates”  and  insert  \n  lieu  thereof  “any 
persons”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  301  (b\  of  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  819),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  "Provided,” 
in  the  first  proviso  to  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “Provided,  That  the 
cost  of  any  construction  or  modification  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  on  the\basis  that  all  au¬ 
thorized  purposes  served  by\the  project  shall 
share  equitably  in  the  benefits  of  multiple 
purpose  construction,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided 
further,  That  before  construction  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  any  project  including  water  supply 
provisions  for  present  demand,  is  initiated. 
State  or  local  interests  shall  agnpe  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  such  provisions  iri  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  not  to  excteed  30  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  any 
project  may  be  allocated  to  anticipated  fu¬ 
ture  demands  where  State  or  local  interests 
give  reasonable  assurances,  and  thgre  is  evi¬ 
dence,  that  such  demands  for  the  use  of  such 
storage  will  be  made  within  a  period  of  time 
which  will  permit  paying  out  the  costs  allo¬ 
cated  to  water  supply  within  the  lif^  of  the 
project”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presided, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caliche 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, \  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ord^r 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend  - 
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ment  to  Senate  bill  1983,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
require  a  greater  degree  of  accountabil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  ICA  and  all  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  and  the  various  other  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  was 
very  much  concerned  to  learn  that  un¬ 
der  existing  conditions  there  is  no  real 
accounting  being  made  of  these  curren¬ 
cies.  Much  to  my  surprise,  and  I  think 
to  the  surprise  of  most  of  the  members 
of  our  committee,  we  found  that  there 
is  at  the  moment  no  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  nor  anyone  connected  with  any 
agency  of  Government,  who  can  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  tell  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  Congress  how 
many  of  these  currencies  we  have  on 
hand  as  of  any  given  day. 

For  example,  the  report  which  the 
ICA  sent  to  the  Congress,  giving  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  their  holdings  of 
foreign  currencies  as  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1959,  showed  that 
they  had  $1,698,343,000  in  dollar  equiva¬ 
lents  of  foreign  currencies  on  hand  when 
they  closed  business  on  the  night  of  June 
30,  1959.  However,  when  they  opened 
up  for  business  on  the  following  day,  the 
first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1959,  the  report  showed  they  had  on 
hand  the  dollar  equivalent  of  $1,344,- 
440,000,  or  a  drop  of  some  $300  million 
overnight. 

First  they  atempted  to  explain  this 
wide  variation  on  the  basis  that  there 
was  a  defference  in  the  evaluation  of 
these  currencies  and  that  they  had  re¬ 
evaluated  them.  However,  I  found  in 
several  instances  that  the  currencies  of 
the  respective  countries  had  not  changed 
in  valuation.  Yet  in  the  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  these  countries  they 
lost  several  million  dollars. 

For  example,  Germany  has  had  a 
staple  currency;  yet  in  their  report  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1959,  they  reported  holdings 
with  a  dollar  equivalent  of  $33,541,000. 
The  same  agency’s  report — International 
Cooperation  Administration — showed 
holdings  of  only  $29,443,000 — a  drop 
overnight  of  over  $4  million. 

The  German  mark  had  not  changed  in 
value  to  account  for  this  discrepancy. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  Mr. 
Labouisse  speaking  for  ICA  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  their  accounting  systems 
were  inadequate  and  that  none  of  them 
knew  what  they  had  on  hand.  I  am  not 
saying  that  they  cannot  produce  records 
to  show  what  they  have  on  hand  in  these 
currencies  or  what  they  have  spent  them 
for,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  in  the  accounting  systems 
of  the  agencies  as  they  are  now  being 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

Another  alarming  situation  which  I 
found  was  that  in  one  specific  instance 
we  have  agencies  of  the  Government  op¬ 
erating  in  one  country  using  five  differ¬ 
ent  exchange  rates  simultaneously.  For 
example,  in  Yugoslavia,  the  exchange 
rates  of  the  Yugoslav  dinar  were  fixed  at 
300  to  the  dollar,  350,  475,  525,  and  632  to 
the  American  dollar — all  in  one  report. 


And  in  one  instance  they  used  these 
exchange  rates  as  high  as  1,500  to  a  dol¬ 
lar. 

The  result  is  that  none  of  them  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  The  Government 
could  not  get  enough  accountants  to 
keep  the  records  straight  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  charges  of  impropriety,  but  a 
situation  such  as  this  is  wide  open  for 
mismanagement  and  abuse.  Certainly 
no  one  knows  what  they  are  doing.  No 
agency  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  can 
handle  these  currencies  in  any  country 
at  four  or  five  different  exchange  rates  on 
the  same  day. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  would  designate  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  have  sole  responsibility 
for  accounting  and  evaluation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  carry  out  such  responsibility 
the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  issue  reg¬ 
ulations  which  would  be  binding  upon 
all  agencies  of  the  Governments 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  the  ex¬ 
change  rates  at  which  such  currencies 
were  to  be  used  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Today  each  agency  fixes  its  own  ex¬ 
change  rate.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
situation  of  different  agencies  using  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  at  the  same  time. 

The  amendment  would  give  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  establish  and  fix  all  rates  of  ex¬ 
change.  If  he  wanted  to  change  the  ex¬ 
change  rates  as  the  markets  fluctuated 
he  would  have  the  authority  to  do  so, 
but  only  he  would  have  such  authority- 
With  all  agencies  using  the  same  rates 
of  exchange  the  chance  for  abuse  would 
be  reduced. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
that  each  agency  or  department  will  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  an  inventory  as  of  June  30, 
1961,  showing  the  amount  of  all  foreign 
currencies  on  hand  in  each  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  then  instructed  to  con¬ 
solidate  these  reports  as  of  the  same 
date  and  submit  to  the  Congress  this 
consolidated  report,  broken  down  by 
agencies,  countries,  and  units  of  foreign 
currencies  and  their  dollar  equivalents. 
Thereafter,  semiannually  similar  reports 
are  to  be  submitted  by  the  agencies  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  then  a 
consolidated  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Under  the  amendment  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  is  instructed  to  audit  this 
first  Treasury  Department’s  report  being 
submitted  as  of  June  30,  1961,  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  his  findings. 
Thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General  is 
given  discretionary  authority  on  the 
auditing  of  subsequent  reports  as  they 
are  filed  by  the  various  departments  with 
the  Congress. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered  to 
the  mutual  security  bill,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  committee  will  see  fit 
to  approve  it. 
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For  the  last  several  months  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  the  status  of 
these  foreign  currencies,  how  many  we 
have  on  hand,  and  what  we  are  doing 
with  them.  I  have  come  to  one  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  cannot  reconstruct  their  opera¬ 
tions.  I  cannot  find  out  what  we  have 
on  hand  or  what  they  are  worth.  I  have 
come  to  one  further  conclusion,  and  that 
is  that  nobody  else  in  the  Government 
knows  how  much  we  have  on  hand. 

The  disturbing  part  of  it  is  that  there 
is  no  real  concern  at  the  executive  level 
to  find  out.  In  the.  last  5  years  these 
foreign  currencies  have  amounted,  in 
dollar  equivalent,  to  $6%  billion.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  on  hand,  in  dollar 
equivalent,  somewhere  between  $1 V2  bil¬ 
lion  and  $2  billion.  Certainly,  it  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  members  of  the  committee  must 
stand  up  and  state  that  they  cannot  give 
within  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  the 
amount  of  these  foreign  currencies  which 
we  have  on  hand.  This  condition  exists 
because  of  the  loose  bookkeeping  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  agencies  making  the  reports. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  Labouisse,  the  Director  of  ICA,  in 
testifying  before  the  committee,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  their  records  are  in¬ 
adequate.  They  admit  they  do  not  have 
proper  records.  They  also  endorsed  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  puts  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  responsibility  to  fix  the  rates  at 
which  the  foreign  currencies  will  be  sold 
and  bought  by  all  agencies. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  language  of  this  particular 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  these 
agencies,  but  the  principle  of  the  need 
for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  such  authority  has 
been  confirmed. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing  here  today  is 
very  necessary. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  an  accurate  accounting  by  these  agen¬ 
cies  which  spend  their  money. 

Certainly,  if  the  U.S.  Government 
found  the  books  of  a  taxpayer  being 
kept  in  any  such  loose  manner  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  would  raise  a  howl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  prihted, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


June  22 


FORT  VANCOUVER  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  WASH.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  th 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  403, 

3283.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  / 

The  Legislative  Clerk/  A  bill  (H.R. 
3283)  to  revise  the  boundaries  and  to 
change  the  name  of  F0rt  Vancouver  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  in /he  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frdm  Montana. 

The  motioja  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  3283  is  to 
permit  the  addition  to  the  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Monument,  Wash.,  of  approximate¬ 
ly  130  acres  of  land  most  of  which  is  al¬ 
ready  in  Federal  ownership.  H.R.  3283  will 
also  redesignate  the  monument  as  the  Fort 
Vancouver  National  Historic  Site.  Introduc¬ 
tion  was  requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  an  executive  communication 
dated  January  12,  1961,  and  the  request  was 
confirmed  by  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  in  writ¬ 
ing  on  March  3,  1961. 

need 

The  act  of  June  19,  1948  (62  Stat.  532), 
by  which  Fort  Vancouver  was  established  as 
a  national  monument,  limited  to  the  monu¬ 
ment  area  to  90  acres.  Fort  Vancouver  was 
headquarters  for  trading  operations  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  from  1829  to  about  1850. 
'ttt  was  also  the  site  of  an  important  Army 
pqst  for  many  years. 

The  Interior  Department  has  conducted 
further  studies  of  Fort  Vancouver  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  since  1948  and  has  con- 
cluded\that  there  is  need  for  the  inclusion 
of  additional  lands  within  the  monument 
boundaries  if  its  puropses  are  to  be  fully 
served,  iRe  executive  communication  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  points  up  the  need  thus: 

“Much  of  tfle  historically  significant  la/d 
associated  with -the  old  fort  lies  outside/the 
present  monument  boundary.  This  land  in 
1845  contained  important  facilities  Jbi  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  suqh  as  residences/schools, 
a  stable,  and  mill.  ftj  addition,  ^substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  these  lands  lies  hetween  the 
old  fort  site  and  the  Columbia:  River.  To 
interpret  successfully  the,  historic  features 
and  scene  of  Fort  Vancouver,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  a  clear  view  of  the*9olumbia  River 
be  maintained,  since  the/prcfximity  of  the 
river  was  a  primary  factor  in  tno  location  of 
the  fort  at  this  point./ 

All  except  5  of  tile  130  acres  coRred  by 
H.R.  3283  are  alr/idy  in  Federal  owntt-ship 
and  subject  to  /transfer  to  National  ^ark 
Service  administration  as  they  become  'ox- 
cess  to  the  n/eds  of  the  agencies  adminis¬ 
tering  their/  The  other  5  acres  are  not 
within  a  lyfghway  right-of-way  which  may 
soon  be  abandoned.  If  this  occurs  it  may 
be  fount!  that  they  are  also  in  Federal  own¬ 
ership/ if  they  are  not  so  found,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  them  will  be  very  low. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is/ open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
✓amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3283)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY,  VA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  405,  H.R. 
5475. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5475)  to  transfer  a  section  of  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  th§ 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President/  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  tile  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  priij/ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is/o  transfer  the 
administration  of  about  1,000  acres  of  land, 
some  of  which  is  owned  iiyfee  by  the  United 
States  and  some  of  which  is  covered  by 
scenic  easements  held  by  the  United  States, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  /Parkway  to  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  National  Parjt,  Va. 

H.R.  5475  was  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Harrison  of  /Virginia  following  the  re¬ 
quest  that  this/be  done  contained  in  the 
executive  communication  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ulterior  dated  January  12,  1961. 
The  request/was  affirmed  by  Secretary  Udall 
in  his  letter  dated  March  3,  1961. 

NEED 

The  /Committee  was  advised  that  enact- 
ment/)f  H.R.  5475  will  permit  more  effective 
and/more  efficient  administration  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lands  to  which  it  pertains 
t/an  is  now  the  case.  The  laws  establish¬ 
ing  the  park  and  the  parkway  are  such,  the 
'  committee  understands,  that  the  transfer 
cannot  be  effected  administratively. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5475  will  not  entail 
any  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5475)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF  NATIONAL  MONU¬ 
MENT,  NEBR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  406,  H.R. 
5760. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v?fil  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of'Uie  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5760) \to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Scotts  l^luff  National  Monument,  Nebr., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
_the  Senator  Rom  Montana. 

The  motion Nyas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded,  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this\point  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection ,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5760,  if  enacted,  will  perlnit  revision 
of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Sfrotts  Bluff 
National  Monument  to  exclude  certain  lands 
from  it  and  to  include  others  within  it. 
The  net  result  of  the  revision  will  be\a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  the  monument 
somewhat  more  than  350  acres.  The  result 
will  also  be  a  reduced  cost  of  acquiring  pr 
vate  lands  within  its  boundaries. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  22, 1961 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  to  the 
bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of 
the  world  in  their  efforts  towards  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  and  internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  At  the  appropriate  place  insert  new  sections 
which  read  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  .  Accounting  and  Valuation —Under  the 

2  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

3  shall  have  responsibility  for  accounting  and  valuation  with 

4  respect  to  foreign  credits  (including  currencies)  owed  to 

5  or  owned  by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such 

6  responsibility  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  binding 

7  upon  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 
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Sec.  .  Authokity  To  Establish  Dates —The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  sole  authority  to  establish 
for  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates  at 
which  such  currencies  are  to  he  used  by  all  agencies  of  the. 
Government. 

Sec.  .  Eeporting  to  Congress. — Each  agency  or 
department  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  the  amount  of  all 
foreign  currencies  on  hand  in  each  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consolidate  these  re¬ 
ports  as  of  the  same  date  and  submit  to  the  Congress  this  con¬ 
solidated  report  broken  down  by  agencies,  by  countries,  by 
units  of  foreign  currencies  and  their  dollar  equivalent.  There¬ 
after,  semiannually  similar  reports  are  to  he  submitted  by 
the  agencies  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  then  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  .  Audit  of  Deports. — The  Comptroller  General 
is  instructed  to  audit  this  first  Treasury  Department’s  report 
as  of  June  30,  1961,  and  report  to  the  Congress  his  findings. 
Thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General  is  given  discretionary 
authority  to  audit  subsequent  reports. 
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HIGHLIGHTS j  House  committee  voted  to  r\oort  fartn  bill  and  bill  to  permit  removal 
of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreage  aX(acen/to  disaster  areas.  Committee 
received  permission  to  renort  these  bills  this  weekend.  House  agreed  to  conference 
report  on  general  Government  ••  -Commerce  appropriation  bill.  Sen,  Proxmire  submittee 
amendment  to  farm  bill  to  provide  individual  Voducer  milk  allotments  in  local 
areas.  Senate  passed  legislative  branch vap propitiation  bill, 

"HOUSE 

1#  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture/jommittee  voted  t)b  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendments  H.  W*  8230,  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  S,  2197#  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of /Agriculture  to  permit  the  removal  of  hay  from,  or 
grazing  on,  conservation  /reserve  lands  adjacent  to  o*  near  disaster  areas  (pp, 
D596-7).  The  Committee /was  granted  until  midnight  Sau^,  July  22,  to  file  re¬ 
ports  on  these  bills  (p.  12163). 

2,  SURPLUS  GRAIN,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reportedNwithout  amendment 
S,  6lU,  to  permit yche  States  in  emergency  situations  to  obtain  grain  from  CCC 
to  prevent  starvation  of  resident  game  birds  and  other  resident  wildlife  (H. 
Rept,  71*6),  p./12l81i 

3.  CCC  APPRAISAL^,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without,  amendment 
S,  763,  to ^authorize  annual  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC  for  net\ealized 
losses  supxained  during  any  fiscal  year  in  lieu  of  annual  appropriations  to 
restore /apital  impairment  based  on  annual  Treasury  appraisals.  The  pro- 
videa  fur  the  amount  of  net  gain  or  loss  realized  by  CCC  to  be  determinec 
from  tne  Corporation’s  financial  statements  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
instead  of  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  an  annual  indepei^- 
enjt  appraisal  of  the  Corporation's  assets  and  liabilities  for  the  purpose  of 

itermining  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation,  (H.  Rept,  7£l) •  P*  12181* 


WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  rule  for  the  consideration 
H.  R.  30,  granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Northeastej 
\Water  and  Related  Land  Resources  Compact#  pp.  12122,  1218U 

5#  APPROPRIATIONS .  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H#  R#  7577,  the  general 
Government  matters-Commerce  appropriation  bill  for  1962,  and  acted  on/amend- 
ments\in  disagreement  (pp.  12135-9).  See  Digest  121  for  items  of  interest# 

' \e  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight  Fri., /July  21, 
to  file's  report  on  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill  for  1962# 

p.  12122 

6#  PERSONNEL#  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted7 to  report  to 
the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  R.  1;131,  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
certain  civiliak  and  military  personnel,  p.  D597 

7#  ETHICS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment/. H.R#  8ll;0,  to 

strengthen  the  criminal  laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  in¬ 
terest  (H.  Rept.  7b8f\  p.  1218b 


8,  COMMITTEES.  Received  reports  of  the  House  committees  on  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  committees  for  th/\6-months  period  ending/June  30,  196l.  pp.  12178-81; 

9#  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  21^  pp,  12153,  121] 

SENATE 


C 


10#  FARM  PROGRAM#  Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  an  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S#  16U3,  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  which  wduld  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  provide/ for  individual  producer  milk  allotments 
in  local  and  regional  marketing  areafi  He  stated  that  the  proposed  amendment 
’•would  permit  dairy  farmers  to  adopt7  milk  sales  allotments  for  individual  dairy 
farms  which  would  enable  them  to  manage  '’total  marketing  of  milk  from  each  such 
farm  in  line  with  their  sales  of  /fluid  milk#"  pp#  1203U-5 

Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  article  critical  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  pp. 

12061-2  /  \  A 

u 

31.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  BILL,,  1962.  p/esed  as  reported  this  bill,  H.  R 
7208  (pp.  12085-6,  12092-6/.  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  12096). 


12.  FOREIGN  AID#  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  granted  permission  to  file  a 
report  during  adjournment  of  the  Senate  this  week-end  on  S.  1983,  the  foreign 


I.  _ _ _ 

cussed  the  importance  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and.in- 

Long-Term  Foreign  Aid,”  and  a  copy\of  a  joint  letter 
and  Dillion  to  members  of  Congress  "commenting  on  some 
ial  sections  of  the  foreign-aid  program. '•  pp.  120U9-51 
1.,  inserted  an  article  critical  of  the  foreign  aid 

V 

ESTRY  COMMITTEE  reported  the  following  bills:  p.  12022 
mendment,  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addition- 
ction  against  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
nd  poultry  (S#  Report  582).  N. 

ut  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
orest  land  in  Calif,  to  Trinity  County  (S.  Rept.  >80). 
ut  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  began  debate  on  farm  bill.  H^use  committee  reported  (on  July  22) 
farm  bill  and  bill  to  permit  removal  of  hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreage  adja¬ 
cent  to  disaster  areas.  Senate  committee  reported  foreign  aid  authorities  bill. 


> 


1. 


SENATE 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  debate  on  S.  1643,  the  omnibus  farm  bill \|>p.  12252-9  , 
12281-300,  1231o-18).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender'qo  add  two  sen¬ 
tences  to  Subtitle  D  relating  to  marketing  orders  which  he  explained  were 
"inadvertently  omitted"  from  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee\(p.  12282) . 

Sens.  Yarborough,  Kefauver,  Moss  and  Metcalf  submitted  amendment s\int ended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  farm  bill.  Sen.  Metcalf  explained  that  his  proposed 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  "would  reinstate  beginning  withN:he 
1962/crop  of  wheat  the  provisions  of  legislation  which  authorized  increas&d 
fafm  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  the  1957  crop  of  wheat  for" 
?arms  producing  Durum  wheat,  except  that  the  provision  which  permitted  the 
growing  without  penalty  of  up  to  30  acres  of  Durum  wheat  on  any  farm  in  the 
designated  counties  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  would 
be  eliminated."  pp.  12242-3 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  1983, 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  (S.  Rept.  612)  The  Committee 


voted  to  report  the  bill  earlier,  the  "Daily  Digest"  includes  a  table  listing 
authorizations  requested  by  the  Administration  and  the  amounts  as  authorized  by 
Jihe  Committee  (pp.  D602-3). 


Sen.  Symington  urged  support  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  inserted  an  edi- 
torial,  "Foreign  Aid:  A  'Must'  of  U,  S.  Policy."  p.  12273 

Sen.  McGee  Inserted  an  article  discussing  the  foreign  aid  program,  "A 
Battery  of  Plus  Signs  Supports  Foreign  Aid."  pp.  12302-3 


JREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen.  Humphrey  Inserted  an  article  discussing  th/e  international 


situation,  "The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come."  pp.  12273-6 


ten.  Fulbright  discussed,  in  response  to  a  recent  statement  by  Sen. 


Gold&ater,  the  objective  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  stating  that  "our  ppdper  ob¬ 


jective's  a  continuing  effort  to  limit  the  world  struggle  for  powe^/and  to 
bring  it\under  civilized  rules."  pp.  12280-1 


4.  FORESTRY;  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported 
without  amendment  H.  R.  6067,  to  provide  for  an  appropriation /of  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  national  parkway  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkwhy  at  Tennessee  Bald  or  Beech  Gap  southwear  and  running  in 
Ga.  (the  proposed  parkway  would  traverse  certain  national/forest  lands)  (S.  Re^Ci 
605  (p.  12239),  and\H.  R.  7042,  to. add  1,040  acres  of  ldnd  in  the  Lassen 
National  Forest  to  tms^  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, /Calif.  (S.  Rept.  608) 

(pp.  12239-40). 

.  .  Received  from  this  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  a  notice  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  two  Departments  "to  interchange  j/risdiction  of  military  and 
.  national  forest  lands."  p.\12238 

Sen.  Moss  discussed  the  "dbmand  in  America/for  more  and  better  outdoor 
recreation  spots,"  and  insertea\an  article, /"Ah,  Wilderness?"  pp.  12262-7 


5.  NOMINATION;  Confirmed  the  nominatiBp  of  /Robert  E.  Hampton  to  be  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  p.  12237 


6.-  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  The  Subcommittee  on  /Reorganization  and  International  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  Operation^ Committee  voted  to  report  (on  July  21,  during 
adjournment)  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  S.  1633,  to  create  a  Depart 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  p.  D603  \.  O 

Sen.  Bridges  inserted  a  statement  of  Paul  Belknap  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  opposing  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Urban  AffairsX^  pp.  12244 >7 


7.  RESEARCH.  Sen,  Humphrey  discussed  Federal  budgeting  ^Epr  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  saying  that  di/lng  hearings  this  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 
"is  going  to  lool/at  the  subject  from  one  particular  standpoint  --  the  relation' 
ship  between  bi/geting  for  research  and  development  and  long-range  programs  to 
solve  major  problems  of  national  security,  space,  and  other  challenges."  pp. 
12276-7 


HOUSE 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  (on  July  22,  during/djourn- 
meng  with  amendment  H.  R.  8230,  the  omnibus  farm  bill  (H.  Rept.  754)  \p. 

Rep.  McCormack  discussed  the  major  legislative  achievements  of  the  fir^  6 
Months  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  including  agriculture,  pp.  12190-1 
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Mr.  Fulbright,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  19831 

The  Committeeron  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  1983),  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  reports  the 
bill  favorably  with  amendments  and  recommends  that,  as  amended, 
it  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  vigor,  purpose,  and  new 
direction  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  Thus,  the  stress  of  the  program 
is  shifted  to  development  loans  repayable  on  manageable  terms  and 
conditions  but  in  dollars.  Long-term  financing  becomes  available  to 
the  new  aid  agency,  a  simpler  structure  which  will  include  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and  the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Less  emphasis  is  placed  on  and  fewer  funds  are  granted  to 
direct  support  programs.  Self-help  and  long-term  development  plan¬ 
ning  are  now  the  chief  criteria  against  which  the  bulk  of  economic  aid 
is  programed. 

Funds  for  categories  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  other  than 
the  contingency  fund,  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  until 
expended.  The  same  is  true  of  military  assistance.  This  means  that 
unused  funds  in  these  categories  are  carried  over  into  another  fiscal 
year  instead  of  automatically  returning  to  the  Treasury.  The  bill, 
in  short,  stresses  orderly  economic  growth  and  gives  continuity  to  the 
programs  that  will  encourage  and  sustain  much  of  this  growth. 
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2.  WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDES 

The  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1962,  plus  5-year  borrowing  authority,  and  compares 
these  figures  with  the  amounts  requested  by  the  administration. 


[In  millions] 


Administra¬ 
tion  request 

Committee 

authorization 

$380.0 
6.0 
20.0 
153.5 
581. 0 
500.0 
1, 885. 0 
51.0 

$380.0 

6.0 

153.5 
450.0 
300.0 
2  1, 800. 0 
51.0 

Military  assistance _ 

Administrative  expenses _ 

Total _ _ _ 

3, 575.  5 

3, 139. 5 

Borrowing  authority _ _ _ _ 

900.0 

287.0 

1, 187. 0 

Loan  repayments _ _ _ 

Total . . . __ . . . _ . . 

1, 187. 0 

1, 187.  0 

Grand  total _ 

4, 762. 5 

4, 326.  5 

1  Authority  to  spend  funds  available  for  pt.  1. 

•  The  committee  imposed  a  $55,000,000  ceiling  on  military  assistance  to  be  furnished  to  Latin  America. 
A  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  ceiling  reduces  the  military  program  planned  for  Latin  America 
this  year  will  be  transferred  to  the  funds  made  available  for  development  grants  in  that  area. 


In  addition,  the  bill  contains  these  major  provisions: 

(1)  It  repeals  and  supersedes  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

(2)  It  authorizes  funds  that  will  remain  available  until  expended 
for  development  grants,  supporting  assistance,  investment  surveys, 
international  organizations  and  programs,  and  military  assistance  that 
will  remain  available  until  expended.  The  primary  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  this  kind  of  authority  is  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hastily 
obligating  funds  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  place  aid 
administrators  in  a  stronger  position  to  seek  further  appropriations. 

(3)  The  development  loan  program  is  given  long-term  financing 
with  authority  to  borrow  up  to  $1,187  billion  from  the  Treasury  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and  $1.9  billion  in  each  of  the  following  4  fiscal  years. 

(4)  The  military  assistance  program  is  given  a  2-year  authorization 
at  the  level  of  $1.8  billion  a  year. 

(5)  The  President  is  authorized  to  draw  on  up  to  $200  million  of 
existing  Department  of  Defense  stocks  for  the  military  assistance 
program. 

(6)  The  sum  of  $5  million  is  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging  surveys  of  investment  opportunities  by  private  interests  (title 
IV).  This  is  a  new  authorization. 

(7)  Authority  is  provided  to  carry  out  programs  of  development 
research  into  various  problems  of  economic  and  social  development 
(title  V).  This  is  a  new  authorization. 

(8)  Technical  cooperation  programs  are  continued,  but  within  the 
framework  of  a  new  category,  development  grants,  which  will  empha¬ 
size  the  development  of  human  resources  and  the  institutions  neces¬ 
sary  to  social  and  economic  development. 

(9)  Authority  is  provided  to  continue  issuing  investment  guaranties 
up  to  $1  billion  total  face  value.  Also,  in  special  situations  the 
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President  may  issue  guaranties  against  a  portion  of  loss  due  to  any 
risks  not  otherwise  insurable.  The  authority  for  guaranteeing  risks 
of  this  character  is  limited  to  $100  million. 

(10)  The  aid  program  is  reorganized.  A  new  aid  agency  will 
be  established  within  the  Department  of  State.  The  International 
Cooperation  Administration  is  eliminated,  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  a  new  form  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  agency.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  improved  administrative  and  personnel  practices. 

(11)  There  is  provided  a  $5  million  revolving  fund  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  excess  Government  property  that  can  be  utilized  by  the  aid 
program. 

3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  March  22,  the  President  delivered  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  on  foreign  aid,  and  on  May  26  Senator  Fulbright  introduced, 
by  request,  the  administration  bill  (S.  1983),  which  was  transmitted 
in  a  communication  from  the  President  and  incorporates  his  proposals. 

The  committee  formally  opened  hearings  on  the  bill  on  May  31 
with  the  appearance  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  also  met 
with  the  committee  in  executive  session  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings.  In  all,  the  committee  held  15  days  of  hearings,  in  both 
public  and  executive  session.  These  have  been  published  in  two  parts, 
with  security  information  deleted,  and  are  available  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  general  public. 

Following  Secretary  Rusk,  the  committee  heard  testimony  from, 
among  other  administration  witnesses,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon;  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Lyman  Lemnitzer; 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson;  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  George  Ball;  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
Paul  Nitze.  Mr.  Henry  Labouisse,  Director  of  both  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  President’s  Foreign  Aid  Task 
Force,  and  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Managing  Director  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  testified,  and  were  available  to  the  committee  throughout 
the  course  of  the  hearings.  Other  members  of  the  President’s 
Foreign  Aid  Task  Force  and  representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  also  testified. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  branch  witnesses,  the  committee  had 
testimony  from  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  and  from  a 
number  of  public  witnesses.  These  included  representatives  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Association,  the  Committee  for  a 
Democratic  Spain,  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  the  Coop¬ 
erative  League  of  the  U.S. A.,  the  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  As  in  past  years,  the  nongovernmental 
testimony  was  predominantly  favorable  to  the  program. 
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The  committee  was  especially  concerned  with  making  certain  that 
the  needs  of  Latin  American  countries  are  fairly  reflected  in  this  bill. 
Information  furnished  by  the  executive  branch  indicates  that,  subject 
to  congressional  appropriations,  roughly  $300  million  in  economic 
assistance  authorized  by  this  bill  are  expected  to  be  used  in  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  about  $350  million  of  funds  available  foi  the 
social  development  program  for  Latin  America  are  expected  to  be 
used  for  fiscal  year  1962.  To  these  amounts  there  must  be  added 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  activities  under  the  food  for 
peace  program.  Thus,  there  is  expected  to  be  used  in  Latin  America 
for  fiscal  1962  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

On  June  26  the  committee  began  marking  up  the  bill  in  executive 
session.  During  this  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings  on  June  28, 
July  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  the  committee  went  over 
the  bill  section  by  section  and  also  gave  careful  consideration  to  each 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
On  July  24,  the  committee  voted  13  to  4  to  report  the  bill  favorably 


as  amended. 


4.  COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 


The  committee  believes,  no  less  than  the  President,  that  the  United 
States  must  plan  for  and  contribute  generously  toward  a  decade  of 
development.  Foreign  aid  is  both  an  unavoidable  responsibility  and 
a  central  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  dictated  by  the  hard 
logic  of  the  cold  war  and  by  a  moral  responsibility  resulting  from 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  feudalism,  strife,  revolution, 
chronic  instability,  and  life  without  hope. 

Foreign  aid  has  entered  a  new  phase.  The  major  powers  of  Western 
Europe,  themselves  the  most  prominent  beneficiaries  of  external  assist¬ 
ance,  have  elected  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  southern  continents.  A  primary  purpose  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  is  to  coordinate  the 
assistance  programs  of  the  Western  Powers  and  Japan.  The  develop¬ 
ment  problems  of  some  countries  are  already  being  tackled  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis.  The  aid-to-India  and  aid-to-Pakistan  programs  are 
examples.  In  short,  the  pattern  for  the  future  of  foreign  aid  is  being 
laid  down  now;  and  1961  should  be  regarded  by  future  historians  as 
the  transitional  year  in  which  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  West 
Europe  joined  their  efforts  to  narrow  the  dangerously  widening  gap 
between  the  rich  societies  and  the  poor. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  aid  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
will  lighten.  It  means  instead  that  the  other  capital  exporting 
nations  of  the  non-Communist  world  are  prepared  to  make  propor¬ 
tionately  similar  contributions.  Together  with  the  United  States, 
these  countries  possess  the  greatest  financial,  scientific,  and  techno¬ 
logical  resources  in  the  world.  However,  time  is  the  impartial  but 
controlling  element  in  the  struggle  between  the  rival  power  blocs. 
And  the  essence  of  the  West’s  responsibility  is  to  use  its  resources 
imaginatively  and  generously  as  time  moves  a  swiftly  changing  world 
into  an  uncertain  future. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  many  things  to  many  different  Ameri¬ 
cans.  And  something  may  be  said  in  defense  of  several  different 
points  of  view.  To  some,  the  program  is  a  continuing  burden. 
That  is  true  in  the  sense  that  some  $80  billion  has  been  loaned  or 
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granted  to  other  countries  in  the  past  15  years  (or  about  1%  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  in  this  period).  To  others,  foreign  aid, 
on  balance,  has  been  a  failure.  And  it  is  true  that  in  some  countries — 
Korea  and  Laos  are  examples — -an  enormous  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  with  something  less  than  success. 

But  to  many  thoughtful  citizens,  foreign  aid  represents  the  only 
means  of  alining  this  country  and  its  allies  with  the  forces  that  are 
shaping  the  world  that  lies  ahead.  It  may  be  that  in  a  few  countries 
our  aid  programs  have  created  problems  instead  of  disposing  of  them; 
that  some  societies  have  not  been  helped  by  aid,  only  propped  up. 
But  as  the  Secretary  of  State  recently  observed,  “History  does  not 
reveal  its  alternatives.”  Without  American  aid,  many  countries  that 
today  are  independent  might  have  been  transformed  into  Communist 
puppet  states.  And  the  opportunity  to  assist  poor  but  independent 
societies  toward  productive  and  compatible  ends  still  remains  before  us. 

The  history  of  foreign  aid  is  brief.  Some  members  of  this  committee, 
along  with  other  Senators,  have  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
aid  programs  from  the  beginning.  They  were  able  to  measure  the 
funds  programed  for  the  Marshall  plan  against  the  scope  of  Europe’s 
problems.  Since  then,  they  have  studied  aid  programs  on  the  ground 
all  over  the  world,  issued  reports  of  their  findings,  and  authorized 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  problems  of  development.  Against  the 
background  of  that  experience,  the  committee  members  can  offer  some 
useful  observations  on  the  record  of  American  foreign  aid. 

First,  the  temptation  to  compare  the  results  of  the  Marshall  plan 
with  other  programs  must  be  avoided.  Basically,  Western  Europe 
needed  only  capital  to  regain  economic  health.  Experience,  estab¬ 
lished  institutions,  and  residual  technology  did  the  rest.  Elsewhere 
in  the  world,  especially  in  the  underdeveloped  southern  continents, 
these  factors  are  absent.  There,  the  successes  of  our  programs 
are  far  less  visible  and  hence  more  difficult  to  evaluate.  There,  the 
growth  process  is  slow.  Yet  thanks  largely  to  the  aid  programs,  there 
has  been  measurable  progress  in  these  areas.  Improved  agriculture, 
budding  institutions,  accruals  of  technical  skills,  more  efficient  use  of 
capital  and  other  resources,  low-cost  housing,  infrastructure  develop¬ 
ment — -these  are  the  slowly  materializing  benefits  in  many  countries 
of  American  aid.  More  basically,  aid  programs  in  some  countries 
have  kept  economic  growth  and  human  consumption  levels  in  reason¬ 
able  balance  with  population  increase.  That  is  not  an  obvious 
accomplishment,  but  it  is  an  accomplishment  of  obvious  importance. 
At  present  levels  of  population  growth  in  some  countries,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  accomplishment  can  be  maintained  through  the  next 
decade. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  aid  program  has  been  indispen¬ 
sable.  But  it  can  also  be  said  that  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  millions 
of  words  that  have  been  uttered  in  its  behalf.  To  some  extent,  this 
was  inevitable.  Hope  usually  tends  to  exceed  feasible  expectation. 
Moreover,  foreign  aid  is  new  to  human  endeavor,  with  no  earlier 
history  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  Yet  with  that  said,  it  must 
be  added  that  several  of  our  aid  programs  have  accomplished  less  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  failure  to  separate  long- 
range  objectives  from  immediate  problems  has  diluted  the  impact  of 
the  program  in  many  countries.  In  others — Korea  again  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  example — the  need  to  maintain  a  large,  well-equipped  army  has 
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hobbled  development  programs.  In  short,  the  future — sometimes  of 
necessity — has  been  neglected  for  the  present. 

Our  brief  experience  shows  that  foreign  aid  is  everywhere  a  difficult 
and  complex  undertaking.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  old 
and  traditional  social  structures  are  breaking  down.  This  is  a  dy¬ 
namic  but  disruptive  process.  Established  institutions  are  being 
swept  away,  often  before  new  ones  are  ready  to  replace  them.  Gen¬ 
eral  illiteracy  is  a  barrier  to  progress  in  many  countries.  Surpluses 
of  unskilled  labor  generate  strong  pressures  in  some  of  these.  Another 
source  of  instability  is  the  frustration  of  persons  who  have  received 
higher  education,  but  cannot  find  a  place  in  society  for  which  education 
qualifies  them.  Thus,  the  slow  pace  of  economic  growth  has  the 
parallel  consequence  of  stiffing  social  development,  as  well.  And  the 
disaffection  of  this  essentially  urban  element  often  spills  over  into  the 
countryside  and  gives  expression  to  the  discontent  of  peasants  living 
on  the  thin  edge  of  subsistence. 

Economics  have  stifled  growth  in  a  great  many  countries.  Thd 
per  capita  income  in  these  societies  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  population 
increase,  and  in  some  cases  lags  behind.  Capital  formation  is  held 
down  in  many  societies  by  consumption  levels,  which  while  low  by 
North  American  standards,  are  out  of  proportion  to  gross  national 
product.  In  order  to  appease  elements  of  instability,  the  leaders  of 
these  countries  have  felt  compelled  to  set  living  standards  above  the 
ability  of  their  economies  to  support  them.  The  result  is  inflation, 
which  often  produces  compensatory  boosts  in  interest  rates  that  are 
already  oppressively  high.  Black  marketeers  and  usurers  flourish  in 
such  a  climate.  Land  reform  becomes  meaningless,  because  of  the 
inability  of  poor  beneficiaries  to  borrow  money  for  seed,  equipment, 
and  so  forth  on  manageable  terms.  The  social  consequences  of  this 
vicious  dilemma  are  predictably  disruptive. 

Another  problem  is  the  extreme  dependence  of  several  of  the  poorer 
countries  upon  the  world  demand  for  the  raw  materials  that  they 
export.  A  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  a  single  product  can  cripple 
promising  development  programs.  A  partial  solution  would  be  reduc¬ 
ing  the  dependence  of  some  countries  on  exports  of  single  commodities 
and  also  developing  their  processing  and  manufacturing  capabilities 
to  produce  locally  some  goods  which  are  now  imported.  The  problem 
is  finding  the  capital  to  finance  such  facilities,  to  say  nothing  of  trained 
people  to  manage  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  hard  problems  with  which  we  try  to  cope 
through  our  foreign  aid  program.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  must  be  applied  to  the  aid  programs  that  lie  ahead. 
It  must  first  of  all  be  clear  that  no  amount  of  aid  can  materially  im¬ 
prove  a  society  whose  leadership  is  not  strongly  committed  to  economic 
and  social  development.  Foreign  aid,  if  provided  under  the  wrong  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  itself  be  a  disruptive  force.  The  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  growth  and  development  is  not  on  the  aid  donor,  but  on 
the  recipient  government.  A  donor  country  can  provide  the  addi¬ 
tional  human  and  capital  resources,  but  should  do  so  only  when  the 
regimes  in  question  have  brought  their  domestic  policies  into  line 
with  the  needs  and  legitimate  purposes  of  their  peoples. 

Second,  programs  must  be  clearly  related  to  the  long-range  goals 
of  a  recipient  country  as  defined  within  a  general  economic  and  social 
development  plan.  Heretofore,  our  programs  have  been  too  heavily 
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influenced  by  military  considerations,  by  “impact”  projects,  by 
temporary  and  sometimes  illusory  political  urgencies. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  be  able  to  make  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  to  societies  that  have  embarked  on  genuine  economic  and 
social  reform.  To  deny  this  flexibility  would  amount  to  crippling  the 
proposed  program  and  perpetuating  some  of  the  serious  deficiencies 
of  past  programs.  An  administration  official  recently  stated  the 
problem  quite  succintly: 

We  know  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  in  the  world  for  keeps, 
yet  we  are  still  tackling  20-year  problems  with  5-year  plans, 
staffed  with  2-year  personnel  working  with  1-year  appropria¬ 
tions.  It’s  simply  not  good  enough. 

The  committee,  having  tried  unsuccessfully  to  incorporate  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  in  past  legislation,  sympathizes  with  this  point  of  view. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  reflects  an 
understanding  of  past  mistakes  and  future  requirements.  The  most 
glaring  of  these  past  mistakes  has  been  a  weakness  in  administering 
the  aid  programs.  This  bill  seeks  to  give  the  aid  program  new  direction, 
spirit,  and  purpose,  while  retaining  the  most  productive  features  of 
the  existing  legislation.  The  committee  hopes  that  a  multilateral 
approach  can  receive  greater  emphasis  with  respect  to  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries,  especially  those  in  Africa.  In  the  interest  of 
stability,  some  other  elements  of  current  programs  are  carried  over, 
but  will  be  phased  out  in  subsequent  legislation.  In  short,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  gives  foreign  aid  the  necessary  but  moderate  shift 
in  direction  in  this  transitional  year  of  1961. 

5.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 
Part  I 

CHAPTER  1.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Section  101  declares  that  part  I  may  be  called  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  of  1961.  This  act  supersedes  the  nonmilitary 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

A.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Section  102  sets  forth  a  statement  of  policy  that  is  comparable  to 
that  contained  in  the  existing  law.  However,  some  new  points  are 
added.  The  principle  of  continuity  is  stressed.  Economic  aid  is  to 
be  based  upon  long-range  plans  which  are  related  to  the  social  as 
well  as  economic  aspects  of  development.  Aid  programs  will  be 
responsive  to  the  efforts  of  peoples  to  help  themselves.  The  emphasis 
of  the  program  will  be  placed  on  long-range  development  assistance. 
Such  assistance  will  be  complemented  by  the  furnishing  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  other  acts.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  aid  programs  will  be  sharpened  by  research  designed  to  improve 
existing  techniques.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  assistance  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  some  areas  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  stability.  It  is 
also  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  programs  con- 
ducted^by  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations 
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which  are  directed  toward  economic,  social,  and  scientific  progress, 
as  well  as  the  relief  of  human  distress. 

Carried  over  from  the  policy  statement  in  the  existing  law  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  principle  that  world  peace  and  the  survival  of 
free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best  be  assured  by  preserving 
human  dignity  and  expanding  freedom.  To  this  end,  it  is  observed 
that  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  assisted  other  societies  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  living  conditions  and  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  their 
peoples.  Congress  declares  that  the  United  States  must  “renew  the 
spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,”  thus  demonstrating  that 
economic  growth  and  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand;  and  that  an 
enlarged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  nations  can  reduce 
world  tensions  and  insecurity. 

Congress  also  declares  that  the  United  States  “supports  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  increased  economic  cooperation  and  trade  among  nations, 
freedom  of  the  press,  information  and  religion,  freedom  of  navigation 
in  international  waterways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private 
persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  In  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  this  act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  talcing  sides  in  any  controversy  between  countries  having 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  while  urging  both  sides  to 
adjudicate  the  issues  involved  by  means  of  procedures  available  to 
the  parties.” 

Finally,  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  contribute 
join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  contained  within  this 
statement. 


CHAPTER  2.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

These  subsections  effect  a  major  change  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  development  loans  and  the  method  of  financing  them.  Whereas 
most  of  the  loans  negotiated  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  have 
been  repayable  in  local  currency,  all  loans  extended  under  the  new 
authority  must  be  repaid  in  dollars.  Interest  rates  as  low  as  1  percent 
are  contemplated,  and  some  loans  will  probably  be  interest  free. 
Terms  of  repayment  up  to  50  years  will  be  permitted,  in  some  cases 
with  no  repayment  of  principal  for  initial  periods  of  up  to  10  years. 
The  aid  agency  will  have  flexibility  in  establishing  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  reflect  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  service 
its  debts. 

The  committee  approves  the  shift  from  local  currency  to  dollar 
repayment.  Despite  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  so-called  soft-loan 
procedure,  it  is  a  source  of  difficulty  and  occasional  misunderstanding. 
For  practical  purposes,  a  large  proportion  of  soft  loans  really  amount 
to  grants.  The  currencies  used  for  repayment  normally  cannot  be 
spent  outside  the  country  of  issue.  It  is  also  true  that  accumulations 
by  the  United  States  of  steadily  growing  balances  of  these  currencies 
can  create  problems  and  further  misunderstandings  with  host  govern¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  the  uses  to  which  these  currencies  can  be  put  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  issue  are  severely  limited. 
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The  President  is  directed  to  establish  a  successor  Development 
Loan  Fund  from  which  funds  will  be  made  available  to  finance  develop¬ 
ment  loans. 

In  financing  the  new  development  loan  program,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  $1,187  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1962  and  up  to  $1.9  billion  in  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  The 
unused  portion  of  the  maximum  allowed  for  one  fiscal  year  will  be¬ 
come  available  for  use  in  any  subsequent  year  of  the  note  issuing 
period.  Thus,  the  full  amount  authorized  by  section  202  will  be 
$8,787  billion. 

The  President  is  directed  to  take  into  account  six  considerations 
before  extending  loans: 

(1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2) 
the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise 
of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or 
to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with, 
and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities  being 
undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating 
a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures, 
and  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  U.S.  economy  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
loan  involved.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

These  are  comparable  to  the  criteria  applied  to  Development  Loan 
Fund  activities  in  the  existing  legislation. 

Funds  available  for  development  lending  may  not  be  decreased  by 
the  authority  of  section  610,  which  allows  the  President  to  transfer 
10  percent  of  the  funds  of  one  aid  category  into  another  category, 
provided  the  transfer  does  not  increase  the  amount  available  in  the 
latter  category  by  more  than  20  percent.  Nor  can  the  provisions  of 
title  I  be  waived  by  the  authority  of  section  614(a),  which  allows  the 
President  to  furnish  assistance  of  up  to  $250  million  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  this  bill  and  related  legislation. 

The  bill  makes  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  dollar 
assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  which  remain  unused  and  un¬ 
committed  for  loans  repayable  in  foreign  currencies  as  of  the  date  of 
the  Fund’s  abolition.  The  President  is  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  as  of  that  date.  The  President  is  also  directed  to 
establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan  Committee  which  shall, 
under  his  direction,  establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  officials  of  such  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine,  provided  that  each 
appointee  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  An  Office  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  will  provide  staff  assistance  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Committee,  as  well  as  performing  such  other  functions  as 
the  President  prescribes. 
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The  committee  believes  that  the  long-term  borrowing  authority 
sought  by  the  President  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  not  a  new  proposal  nor  is  the  Treasury  borrowing  procedure  an 
unfamiliar  one  in  our  Government.  The  Senate  attempted  to  give  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  this  authority  when  the  organization  was 
created  in  1957.  The  committee  made  a  second  unsuccessful  effort 
in  1959.  And  the  best  recommendation  for  the  borrowing  procedure 
is  the  excellent  record  compiled  by  the  agencies  and  programs  that 
have  been  financed,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  this  method.  The  list 
includes: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Federal  home  loan  banks. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Informational  Media  Guaranty  Fund. 

Veterans  direct  loan  program. 

Investment  guaranty  program. 

Panama  Canal. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Helium  Act,  as  amended. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  activities  of  these  organizations  have  been  useful  and  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and,  in  many  cases,  to  others.  They 
have  contributed  to  our  stability  and  our  own  economic  growth  with 
a  minimum  of  waste  and  inefficiency.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Congress,  in  adopting  this  procedure,  does  not  give  the  Executive  a 
free  hand.  The  legislative  controls  remain.  The  aid  agency,  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  annually  must  present  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress  the  budget  program  for  its  proposed  lending  operations  for 
the  coming  year,  and  obtain  from  Congress  authority  to  obligate  funds 
to  carry  out  this  program.  As  with  appropriations,  the  amounts  to 
be  borrowed  must  be  included  each  year  in  the  Federal  budget  as 
new  obligational  authority.  Congress,  if  it  chooses,  can  limit  the 
funds  that  otherwise  would  be  available  for  use;  consistent  with  legis¬ 
lative  practice  in  the  case  of  other  Government  agencies  having 
borrowing  authority,  it  is  anticipated  that  this  would  be  done  only 
in  unusual  circumstances.  The  Executive  is  also  required  to  submit 
quarterly  reports  on  lending  operations  to  Congress.  Finally,  an 
annual  presentation  covering  all  development  lending  operations  will 
be  made  available  to  the  authorizing  committees  of  Congress. 
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There  may  be  concern  that  some  loans  executed  under  the  develop¬ 
ment  lending  program  will  be  poor  risk  ventures.  Section  201(b) 
states  that  “loans  shall  be  made  *  *  *  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason¬ 
able  prospects  of  repayment.”  Moreover,  the  record  of  other  lending 
programs  offers  reassurance  on  this  point.  As  of  December  31,  1960, 
foreign  loans  disbursed  under  mutual  security  and  related  legislation 
have  amounted  to  nearly  $3  billion.  There  have  been  no  defaults 
or  delinquencies  on  these  transactions.  However,  in  the  case  of  three 
countries  who  received  loans  under  the  mutual  security  program, 
there  have  been  deferrals  of  payments  of  principal  and  interest  for  a 
specified  period.  As  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  while  there 
have  been  delays  in  payments  on  some  loans,  none  of  the  DLF  bor¬ 
rowers  has  defaulted  on  loan  repayment. 

Since  beginning  its  activities  in  1934,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
authorized  loans  and  credits  totaling  about  $11.4  billion  (as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1960).  During  this  period,  the  Bank  has  written  off  losses 
of  less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  this  total.  In 
addition,  the  prospects  for  repayments  on  loans  to  three  countries — 
Bolivia,  Cuba,  and  Haiti — are  doubtful.  However,  even  if  the  entire 
$100  million  total  of  these  loans  were  deemed  irretrievable,  maximum 
losses  would  be  only  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank’s  total  authorizations. 

The  effect  of  the  borrowing  authority  proposed  in  this  bill  would  be 
to  bring  development  lending  operations  more  closely  into  line  with 
established  banking  and  business  procedures.  It  will  remove  the 
temptation  to  force  the  hasty  conclusion  of  loans  near  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  so  that  the  aid  agency  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ask 
Congress  for  another  large  appropriation.  The  Act  for  International 
Development  is  built  on  the  premise  that  aid  programs  should  be 
related  to  a  country’s  growth  process  based  on  a  broad  development 
plan.  We  can  scarcely  expect  the  poorer  countries  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  comprehensive  development  plans  in  the  absence  of  reasonable 
assurances  that  foreign  exchange  requirements  will  be  met  and  that 
programs  undertaken  will  be  supported  through  completion.  The 
element  of  continuity  is  essential  to  all  growth,  including  economic. 
It  is  the  element  common  to  all  of  the  aid  programs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  past  year,  Soviet  long-term  economic  grants  and 
credits  amounted  to  nearly  $1.2  billion.  The  following  statements 
are  contained  in  an  evaluation  of  Communist  bloc  aid  prepared  bythe 
executive  branch: 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  aid  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  countries  has  been  negotiated  and  administered 
with  skill,  speed,  and  sensitivity.  *  *  *  The  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  of  Communist  bloc  aid  is  felt  in  key  economic  sectors 
of  some  countries.  *  *  *  Assistance  from  the  bloc  countries 
has  consisted  mostly  of  long-term  advance  commitments  of 
specific  amounts  of  aid  with  actual  projects  and  terms  of 
repayment  negotiated  later.  *  *  *  The  total  effect  of  the 
bloc  aid  effort,  together  with  evidences  of  achievement  by 
the  bloc  countries  at  home,  is  to  enhance  the  image  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Communist  bloc  and  increase  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  Communist  model  to  countries  groping  for  a 
method  of  rapid  economic  and  social  improvement. 
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The  committee  agrees  with  this  evaluation.  Several  members  have 
observed  at  first  hand  the  scope  and  effects  of  Soviet  aid  in  certain 
key  countries.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Soviet  grants  and  credits 
have  been  concentrated  in  three  countries — India,  Indonesia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  And  it  has  been,  on  balance,  an  impressive 
performance.  The  aid  program  reflected  in  this  bill  also  emphasizes 
a  concentration  of  effort.  It  is  planned  to  program  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  funds  available  for  development  lending  in  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Brazil.  These  are  large,  populous  countries  (each 
with  an  extremely  high  rate  of  population  increase  which  threatens 
the  success  of  their  development  efforts).  They  possess  great  signifi¬ 
cance,  both  regionally  and  internationally. *  Their  prestige  and 
influence  is  on  the  rise.  They  are  committed  to  realistic  development 
plans.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  can  play  the  pivotal  role  in 
assisting  these  nations  in  their  effort  to  reach  the  stage  of  self-sustaining 
growth. 

The  authority  in  this  bill  is  permissive.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  Executive  will  begin  to  export  $1.9  billion  annually  in  loans. 
The  needs  for  such  sums  exist,  but  the  absorptive  capacities  of  most 
developing  countries  are  not  j^et  equal  to  their  needs.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  these  countries  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  As  the 
problems  vary  from  country  to  country,  so  does  the  cycle  of  growth. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  need  for  growth  capital  is  immediate;  others  may 
be  2,  3  or  4  years  away  from  the  point  at  which  large  amounts  of 
capital  can  be  effectively  utilized.  The  authority  contained  in  this 
bill  will  enable  the  aid  agency  to  commit  adequate  sums  at  the  critical 
turning  points. 

Based  on  past  performance,  the  committee  believes  that  this 
long-term  borrowing  authority  will  promote  efficiency,  economy,  and 
above  all,  durable  economic  growth.  It  will  give  direction  and  mo¬ 
mentum  to  the  entire  aid  effort.  And  it  should,  at  least,  balance 
whatever  advantage  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  gaining  as  a  result  of 
the  flexibility  and  continuity  of  its  own  aid  program. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

The  bill  authorizes  $380  million  in  development  grants.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  to  that  amount  unobligated  balances  currently  estimated 
at  approximately  $15  million,  thus  providing  this  program  with  a 
total  of  $395  million.  The  funds  would  be  available  until  expended. 
This  category  of  aid  includes  the  technical  assistance  program  con¬ 
tained  in  the  existing  legislation,  plus  special  programs  now  authorized 
separately. 

Development  grants  will  finance  the  growth  of  institutions  that 
form  the  base  for  economic  development  and  progress.  They  will  be 
used  to  raise  educational,  technical,  managerial,  and  professional 
levels  of  certain  societies.  They  will  supplement  social  reform  pro¬ 
grams.  They  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  comprehensive 
development  plans.  In  some  countries,  these  grants  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  basic  physical  facilities  that  modern  so¬ 
cieties  all  require. 

Development  grant  activities  will  be  financed  jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  the  host  government,  with  the  latter  bearing  a  substantial, 
if  not  the  major,  burden  of  the  program.  As  with  development  loans, 
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these  activities  must  meet  other  strict  criteria.  The  bill  directs  the 
President  to — - 

take  into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  educational 
or  other  institutions  and  programs  directed  toward  social 
progress,  (2)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its 
relationship  to,  other  development  activities  being  under¬ 
taken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  development  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  soundness  of  the  activit}"  to  be  financed,  and  (4)  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsive¬ 
ness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures  and  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  programs  under  this  title. 

It  is  the  committee’s  understanding  that  the  term  “social  progress,” 
as  used  in  this  section,  covers  the  improvement  of  living  standards 
within  relatively  poor  but  aspirant  societies,  and  the  development  of 
those  institutions  that  will  give  hope  and  purpose  to  the  lives  of  the 
peoples  who  comprise  such  societies.  More  specifically,  education, 
health,  farmer  cooperatives,  and  public  administration  are  examples 
of  areas  of  concern  that  are  basic  to  social  progress. 

Education  and  development  of  human  resources  through  such  means 
as  technical  cooperation  programs  will  be  emphasized  in  those  counties 
which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development.  The  furnish¬ 
ing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other  than  these  shall  be  given  a 
lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have  been 
developed. 

The  co  mittee  believes  that  this  is  a  minimum  program.  Of  the 
$395  million  allotted  to  development  grants,  about  $259  million 
represents  continuing  costs  of  existing  programs.  The  balance  will  be 
used  to  finance  new  activities.  Agricultural  extension  services  is  one 
example.  In  some  countries — Iran  is  one — extensive  land  reform  will 
be  meaningless  unless  it  is  tied  to  agricultural  extension  programs. 
In  such  societies,  the  landlord  provides  seed,  credit,  beasts  of  burden, 
counsel,  the  cost  of  equipment  maintenance,  and  other  essential 
services.  When  he  disappears,  the  function  he  performed  must  be 
transferred  to  new  institutions,  such  as  agricultural  cooperatives  and 
extension  services.  The  development  grant  program  will  encourage 
and  support  the  growth  of  such  services. 

Another  critical  need  in  most  of  the  newly  independent  countries  is 
competent  public  administration.  A  society  is  unlikely  to  progress 
very  far  in  the  absence  of  effective  and  orderly  government.  An 
efficient  tax  structure,  sound  banking  system,  and  sensible  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  are  the  hard  but  necessary  attributes  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  move  its  people  across  centuries  of  time  in  a  few 
short  years.  Development  grants  will  help  to  establish  and  sustain 
vital  public  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  drag  on  the  progress  of  less  developed  societies 
is  the  burden  of  illiteracy  and  untrained  manpower.  The  levels  of 
technical,  managerial,  and  vocational  proficiency  in  such  societies  are 
generally  low,  and  difficult  to  raise.  Raising  them,  however,  is  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  development  grant  program.  Contracts  with 
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American  universities  and  private  consultants  engaged  in  technical 
training  operations  will  be  financed  from  the  development  grant 
program. 

Contracts  with  private  research  groups  who  are  helping  to 
strengthen  a  country’s  planning  organization  will  also  be  financed 
out  of  development  grants.  Health  and  sanitation  programs,  com¬ 
munity  development,  housing,  transportation,  and  other  related 
activities  also  fall  under  this  program. 

The  committee  approves  the  proposal  to  finance  the  development 
grant  program  with  appropriations  that  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.  The  creation  of  viable  political,  economic,  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions  is  the  work  of  many  years.  The  cost  of  such  activities  is  low 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  financing  a  multiyear  economic 
growth  program.  But  the  cost  in  time  and  patience  is  high,  and  the 
potential  benefits  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.  Cultivating  these 
institutions  is  somewhat  like  growing  delicate  species  of  plants.  They 
are  sensitive  and  fragile,  and  they  frequently  defy  all  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  experts.  As  with  projects  financed  with  development  loans, 
these  institutions  require  continuity  if  they  are  to  grow. 

Section  213  under  this  title  provides  authority  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States.  A  separate 
appropriation  is  not  required;  the  money  will  come  out  of  funds 
available  for  the  development  grant  program.  Atoms  for  peace 
began  as  principally  a  reactor  program.  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1961,  23  reactors  had  been  approved,  of  which  8  are  presently  in 
operation.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor  made 
available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$350,000.  The  intention  is  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  this  program  by 
providing  laboratory,  field,  and  teaching  equipment.  The  use  of 
consultants  will  expand.  Program  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1962 
will  bear  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  million. 

Section  214  under  this  title  authorizes  assistance  to  schools,  libraries, 
and  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  that  have  been  founded  or 
sponsored  by  American  citizens.  The  President  may  use  funds  avail- 
able  for  the  development  grant  program  to  help  support  the  schools 
and  libraries.  Foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  may 
also  be  used  to  assist  these  schools  and  libraries,  and  also  the  American 
hospitals  abroad. 

Section  215  authorizes  payment  of  the  costs  of  transporting  volun¬ 
tary  relief  supplies  from  U.S.  ports  to  ports  of  entry  in  distressed 
countries.  Other  than  the  American  Red  Cross  the  voluntary  agencies 
snipping  such  supplies  must  be  registered  with  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Arrangements  are 
to  be  made  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments 
and  toi  the  payment  by  that  nation  of  the  internal  shipping  costs. 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Title  ill  continues  and  broadens  somewhat  the  President’s  authority 
\°  guaranties  of  certain  investments  up  to  a  face  amount  of 

$1.1  billion.  It  also  consolidates  guaranty  authorities  which  under  the 
existing  legislation  are  assigned  to  ICA  and  the  Development  Loan 
r  und-_  ^ue  pui  pose  of  this  title  is  to  expand  the  role  of  private  enter- 
pnse  m  furthering ^the  economic  growth  of  less-developed  countries 
and  areas. 
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Section  221  enumerates  the  specified  risks  against  which  guaranties 
can  be  made.  These  include  inconvertibility  of  earnings  or  profits 
and  capital,  loss  of  investment  due  to  confiscation  or  expropriation, 
and  losses  due  to  war.  Guaranties  may  be  issued  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory, 
and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Authority  of  up  to  $100  million  in  face  amount  is  also  available  to 
guaranty  both  equity  and  loan  investments  against  unspecified  risks. 
These  are  called  all-risk  guaranties.  The  executive  branch  testified 
that  “this  authority  is  to  be  considered  and  administered  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  provision.  It  is  designed  to  be  responsive  to  unusual  situa¬ 
tions  where  special  protection  against  risk  is  required  in  order  to  create 
an  environment  in  which  private  investment  can  play  its  full  role.” 

An  all-risk  guaranty  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  possible  loss. 
It  is  limited  in  amount  to  $10  million.  It  must  emphasize  economic 
development  projects  clearly  related  to  social  improvement  in  the 
country  concerned.  The  committee,  in  approving  this  authority, 
expects  that  it  will  be  used  to  encourage  the  development  of  small 
independent  business  enterprises,  credit  unions,  cooperatives,  low-cost 
housing  projects  and  other  similar  activities. 

No  guaranty  of  an  equity  investment  issued  under  this  broader 
“all -risk”  authority  will  provide  protection  against  loss  resulting  from 
fraud  or  misconduct  in  the  management  of  an  enterprise,  or  from 
normally  insurable  risks. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  attract  equity  investment  into  the  less-devel¬ 
oped  countries,  owing  to  the  instability  and  strong  nationalism  that 
prevail  in  many  of  them.  But  these,  of  course,  are  the  countries  most 
in  need  of  such  investment.  Thus,  a  guaranty  against  loss  of  invest¬ 
ment  from  an  unspecified  cause  may  sometimes  be  called  for.  Under 
the  new  authoritity,  such  guaranties  would  be  provided  on  a  “share  the 
loss”  basis.  In  the  event  the  investment  is  lost,  a  prior  agreement 
would  determine  the  proportion  of  the  loss  to  be  financed  by  the  aid 
agency  and  by  the  investor  respectively.  Although  limited  to  offering 
protection  against  not  more  than  75  percent  of  any  possible  loss,  the 
executive  branch  expects  that,  in  most  cases,  not  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  such  losses  would  become  the  Government’s  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  the  executive  branch  intends  to  charge  a  substantial 
fee  on  all-risk  guaranties,  and  in  some  cases  may  require  a  portion  of 
the  profits  of  the  investments  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
concerned. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  private  U.S.  loans,  as  distinguished 
from  equity  investment,  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  all-risk  guar¬ 
anties.  As  in  the  case  of  equity  investment,  not  more  than  75  percent 
of  any  given  loan  could  be  guaranteed  in  this  fashion. 

Eligibility  for  all-risk  guaranties — either  in  the  case  of  equity  invest¬ 
ment  or  loans — will  be  determined  by  whether  the  President  regards 
such  activities  as  “important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.”  In  short,  the  priority  attached  both  to  the  project  and 
the  area  will  have  to  be  high.  In  most  cases,  the  all-risk  guaranties 
will  represent  alternatives  to  government-to-government  transactions. 

The  guaranty  program  authorized  under  this  title  carries  a  number 
of  conditions.  For  instance,  guaranties  can  only  be  issued  in  countries 
with  which  the  President  has  agreed  to  institute  a  program.  Each 
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project  must  be  approved  by  the  President.  Guaranties  ma}^  not 
extend  beyond  20  years  from  the  date  of  issuance.  They  may  not 
exceed  the  original  dollar  value  of  the  investment  in  a  project,  plus 
earnings  thereon.  The  President  is  directed  to  make  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  property  turned  over  to  the  United  States  and  claims  to 
which  the  United  States  is  subrogated  as  a  consequence  of  guaranty 
payments. 

Section  222  requires  that  a  fee  shall  be  charged  for  each  guaranty 
in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  It  permits  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fees  on  outstanding  guaranties  if  and  when  fee  schedules  are 
reduced  for  guaranties  of  the  same  type.  Under  existing  authority 
fees  charged  for  specified  risk  guaranties  are  limited  to  1  percent  per 
annum  for  inconvertibility  guaranties  and  to  4  percent  per  annum  for 
expropriation  and  war  risk  guaranties.  However,  these  limitations 
are  not  really  relevant,  since  the  fees  charged  have  in  recent  years 
been  one-half  percent  per  annum  for  each  of  the  three  coverages 
authorized.  The  new  legislation  provides  authority  to  vary  amounts 
in  accordance  with  experience.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  present 
practice  of  charging  one-half  percent  per  year  for  the  specified  risk 
coverages  will  be  continued,  though  consideration  may  be  given  to 
varying  fees  in  varying  circumstances.  Fee  charges  for  all-risk  guar¬ 
anties  will  also  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Income  from  fees  will  continue  to  be  available  for  meeting  claims 
under  guaranties,  and  will  also  be  available  for  meeting  such  manage¬ 
ment  and  custodial  costs  as  may  arise  when  property  is  turned  over 
to  the  United  States. 

To  date,  the  U.S.  Government  has  never  paid  a  claim  on  a  guaranty 
issued  under  this  program.  A  fund  of  $6.9  million  represents  the 
accumulation  of  fees  charged  for  the  guaranties.  The  direct  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  the  ICA  program  for  calendar  year  1960  amounted  to 
$162,800. 

In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  for  the  purposes  of  the  $1  billion  ceiling,  all  outstanding 
guaranties  (other  than  informational  media  guaranties)  issued  under 
previous  authorities  shall  be  included.  Such  claims  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  may  arise  may  be  paid  out  of  amounts  specifically 
reserved  for  this  purpose,  from  fees,  from  proceeds  of  assets  turned 
over  to  the  Government,  if  any,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  notes  issued 
under  prior  legislation. 

All  guaranties  (other  than  informational  media  guaranties)  may  be 
treated  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  their  probable  ultimate 
net  cost.  Funds  available  for  the  payment  of  claims  shall  constitute 
a  single  reserve,  except  in  the  cases  of  guaranties  issued  prior  to  Juty  ] , 
1956,  or  under  Development  Loan  Fund  authority.  Funds  obligated 
for  guaranties  in  these  two  categories  shall  not,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  investor,  be  reduced  and  become  part  of  the  single  reserve. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  that  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  have  been  treated  as  obligations  up  to  100  percent  of  their  face 
amount,  while  guaranties  issued  under  DLF  authority  are  supported 
by  a  reserve  of  50  percent  of  face  amount.  All  other  "guaranties  have 
been  issued  on  the  basis  of  “probable  ultimate  net  cost.”  This  has 
produced  a  reserve  amounting  to  25  percent  of  the  face  amount  of 
outstanding  guaranties.  The  intention  is  to  continue  this  practice 
and  also  to  shift  the  DLF  and  pre-1956  guaranties  to  a  25  percent 
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obligation  basis,  to  the  extent  that  owners  of  the  relevant  guaranty 
contracts  agree  to  this.  This  shift  would  not  affect  the  value  of  these 
guaranties,  but  it  could  free  up  to  $27  million  for  other  guaranties. 

The  term  “investment,”  as  used  in  this  title,  includes— 

any  contribution  of  capital  commodities,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  in  the  form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to 
an  approved  project,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  any  such  project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of 
capital  commodities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  con¬ 
tract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment 
is  made. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  guarantee  program  will  continue 
to  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  while  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  to  issue  guaranties  is  expanded.  The  committee  approves 
ol  giving  this  program  some  additional  vigor  and  momentum.  Private 
investment  in  the  less  developed  countries  has  remained  well  below  its 
potential,  and  the  requirements  for  public  assistance  have  been 
correspondingly  heavier.  It  is  clear  that  private  investors  require 
encouragement  in  the  form  ot  a  program  that  will  relieve  them  of 
part  of  the  burden  of  risk.  The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
fresh  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Latin  America  was  in  excess  of  $300 
million  during  1958  and  close  to  $400  million  for  1959.  But  during 
1900  such  investment  amounted  to  only  $100_milhon.  The  reasons 
for  this  decline  are  multiple,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
propriations  in  Cuba  were  a  strongly  unsettling  influence. 

TITLE  IV — -SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

1  his  title  authorizes  a  fund  of  $5  million  to  finance  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  investment  surveys  and  studies  in  less  developed  areas. 
The  funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Each  survey  must  be  approved  by  the  President.  However,  sur¬ 
veys  of  opportunities  in  the  so-called  extractive  fields  are  specifically 
prohibited.  This  would  exclude  surveys  regarding  sources  of  oil,  gas, 
and  ores,  along  with  studies  aimed  at  determining  the  feasibility  of 
mining  and  other  extraction  operations.  In  the  event  a  person  or 
company  making  a  survey  determines  within  a  specified  time  not  to 
proceed  further  with  the  project  studied,  the  report  and  supporting 
material  developed  by  the  survey  will  become  the  property  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  term  “person,”  as  used  here — 

means  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  association  created  under  the  law  of 
the  LTnited  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and  substan¬ 
tially  owned  by  United  States  citizens  *  *  * 

Feasibility  studies  can  be  contracted  for  by  private  industry  under 
the  authority  of  both  the  present  and  the  new  legislation.  However, 
title  IV  provides  specific  authority  and  separate  funds  to  help  sup¬ 
port  surveys  designed  to  encourage  private  U.S.  investment  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  Previously,  such  surveys  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  only  to  organizations  that  could  not  benefit  directly  because 
they  were  excluded  from  consideration  for  whatever  contracts  might 
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result  from  their  exploratory  efforts.  Furthermore,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  public  bidding  procedures  have  determined  the  awarding  of 
survey  contracts.  This  has  prevented  the  Government  from  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  initiative  of  a  private  concern  interested  in  making 
a  feasibility  survey  in  a  less  developed  area,  provided  some  Govern¬ 
ment  support  were  available  to  minimize  the  uncertainties  of  the 
venture. 

TITLE  V - DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

This  title  represents  a  new  program  designed  to  contribute  the  re¬ 
sults  of  systematic  investigation  to  the  improvement  and  the  direction 
of  economic  aid  programs.  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  for  part  I  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

In  his  special  message  on  foreign  aid  of  March  22,  1961,  the  President 
proposed — 

a  program  of  research,  development,  and  scientific  evaluation 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  effort. 

The  program  authorized  by  this  title  is  largely  the  product  of  recom¬ 
mendations  put  forward  by  the  President’s  Scientific  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  contemplated  as  a  modest  program,  to  be  conducted  on 
an  experimental  basis  and  involving  an  expediture  of  not  more  than 
$20  million  and  possibly  less.  It  represents  an  effort  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  economic  and  social  development.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  continents,  where  the  major  portion  of  aid  funds  is  programed,  con¬ 
ditions  are  vastly  different  from  those  in  our  own  country.  Climate, 
soils,  diseases,  traditions,  and  social  patterns  all  pose  problems  that 
can  frustrate  development  programs. 

A  good  deal  of  research  being  undertaken  in  this  country  by  the 
foundations  and  universities  is  relevant  to  the  problems  in  the  less 
developed  societies.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  development 
research  program  is  to  relate  this  research  more  directly  to  specific 
problems.  First,  needs  and  requirements  must  be  identified  and  given 
priorities.  In  some  countries,  the  primary  need  is  the  development  of 
people.  Educational  and  training  techniques  normally  used  in  the 
West  may  be  irrelevant  to  problems  that  arise  from  mass  illiteracy, 
absence  of  basic  skills,  and  divergent  cultural  and  social  patterns. 
Thus,  technical  assistance  programs  will  have  the  intended  effect  in  a 
given  country  only  if  they  are  designed  to  cope  with  the  problems 
peculiar  to  that  country.  The  hope  is  that  our  research  programs  may 
discover  more  appropriate  educational  and  training  techniques. 

In  some  countries,  the  main  problem  is  finding  a  way  to  harness 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  its  development  plan.  The  technical 
problems  may  involve  agriculture,  mining,  power,  industry,  and 
public  administration.  The  techniques  and  methods  suitable  for 
tackling  one  country’s  combination  of  technical  problems  may  not 
be  applicable  to  another’s.  Again,  it  is  hoped  that  research  programs 
will  find  some  answers  for  specialized  situations. 

It  is  contemplated  that  most  of  the  activities  under  this  program 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  improving  the  capability  of  less  developed 
countries  to  analyze  their  own  problems.  The  committee  heard 
testimony  that — 

In  the  end  it  is  they  who  will  have  to  deal  with  their  own 
technical,  economic,  and  social  problems.  One  of  the  most 
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critical  bottlenecks  is  the  very  limited  number  of  people  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  capable  of  analyzing  their  own 
problems  systematically.  Wherever  possible  research  should 
be  carried  on  jointly  by  people  and  institutions  with  research 
experience  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  by  analysts 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves. 

Another  big  need  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  interrelationships 
among  economic,  political  and  social  changes. 

The  program  should  encourage  the  research  community  to  under¬ 
take  more  projects  that  are  relevant  to  the  problems  of  the  societies 
w®.a*’e  seeking  to  assist.  And  it  should  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  in 
which  research  activities  can  be  evaluated  and  related  to  these 
societies. 

The  committee,  in  approving  this  program,  was  mindful  that 
research  and  development  occupies  an  important  role  in  private 
enterprise  and  in  Government  operations.  More  than  9  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  is  spent  on  research  and  development.  It  would 
s®erj1  highly  advisable  to  expose  the  complicated  and  difficult  problems 
of  the  less  developed  areas  to  the  formidable  talents  of  the  American 
research  community. 

CHAPTER  3.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $153.5  million  for  the  support 
of  international  organizations  and  programs.  The  funds  will  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  are  presently  made 
under  a  number  of  sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  authority 
in  the  bill  is  limited  to  voluntary  contributions  (assessed  contributions 
are  charged  to  Department  of  State  appropriations)  made  on  a  grant 
basis. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  section,  in  the  fiscal  year  1962 
the  following  amounts  may  be  used  for  the  following  respective 
purposes : 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $40  million  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $12  million  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  International  Children’s  Fund. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $13,350,000  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East. 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $62  million  for  contributions  to  the  programs  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo. 

(5)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contributions  to  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  contributions  to  the  malaria 
eradication,  water  supply,  and  medical  research  programs  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  contributions  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

(8)  Not  to  exceed  $16,900,000  for  contributions  to  the  Indus  Waters 
Development  Fund. 

(9)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contributions  to  the  science  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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(10)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  bill  preserves  the  existing  requirement  that  total  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  a  calendar  year  may  not 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  total  contributions  of  all  governments  for 
that  purpose. 

Also  preserved  is  the  requirement  that  the  President,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  continued  support  of  the  Palestine  refugee  pro¬ 
gram,  “shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host 
governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and  repatria¬ 
tion  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success  of  efforts  by  the 
Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refu¬ 
gee  relief  rolls.” 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indicated  that  in  the  past  year  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  has  made  some 
progress  in  rectifying  refugee  rolls.  The  committee  appreciates  the 
very  sensitive  and  difficult  nature  of  tins  undertaking,  but  hopes  and 
expects  that  UNRWA  will  continue  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem.  The  Executive  was  unable  to  report  any 
progress  toward  a  settlement  of  the  refugee  question.  However, 
fresh  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  principal  disputing  elements 
face  to  face  with  this  cruel  and  frustrating  problem.  The  general 
outlines  of  a  possible  solution  are  perceived  by  a  growing  number  of 
interested  people.  The  committee  believes  that,  pending  a  settle¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  must  continue  to  support  this  program. 
Funds  in  the  amount  of  $13.35  million  have  been  authorized  for  the 
Palestine  refugee  program,  in  addition  to  $4.85  million  that  will  be 
carried  over  from  the  fiscal  year  1961  appropriation.  In  an  effort  to 
hold  the  dollar  component  to  a  minimum,  the  administration  hopes 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  contribution  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  consortium  that  is  financing 
the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin.  Besides  contributing  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  economic  growth  of  India  and  Pakistan,  this  project 
removes  one  of  the  two  important  differences  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  thus  contributes  to  political  stability  in  south  Asia. 
The  project,  which  anticipates  the  world’s  largest  irrigation  system, 
is  supported  by  Australia,  Canada,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  along  with  the  World  Bank,  the  United  States  and 
India  and  Pakistan  themselves.  It  is  proposed  to  contribute  $16.9 
million  as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  costs  of  the  project  in  1962  under  this 
section. 

The  largest  sum  authorized  by  this  chapter  is  $62  million  in 
support  of  the  U.N.  operation  in  the  Congo.  Of  this  amount,  $35 
million  is  for  economic  assistance,  and  $27  million  to  help  support  the 
U.N.  military  operations.  The  committee  approves  of  this  program. 
The  presence  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  has  probably  pre¬ 
vented  a  conflict  that  coidd  have  broadened  into  a  dangerous  inter¬ 
national  struggle.  Moreover,  there  remains  in  the  Congo  a  strong 
potential  for  chaos  and  conflict.  The  single  stabilizing  element  is  the 
United  Nations’  presence.  It  provides  the  order  which  is  essential 
to  the  efforts  being  made  by  Congolese  leaders  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  develop  a  viable  political  system. 

The  next  largest  sum  authorized  by  this  chapter  is  $40  million  to 
the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program,  which  was  created 
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in  1950,  and  the  Special  Fund  which  began  operations  in  1959. 
Under  the  former  program  (ETAP),  technical  experts  and  fellowships 
are  offered  to  less  developed  countries,  along  with  demonstration 
supplies  and  equipment.  Such  assistance  is  programed  through  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  U.N.  itself.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  help  countries  help  themselves.  It  is  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  some  80  governments. 

The  Special  Fund  is  the  product  of  U.S.  initiative.  It  finances 
preinvestment  projects,  usually  of  a  long-term  nature,  that  are  basic 
to  economic  development.  These  include  surveys  of  power,  soil,  and 
mineral  resources,  and  the  establishment  of  training  centers  that  will 
harness  the  unskilled  labor  resources  of  a  country  to  its  economic 
development  plans.  It  is  felt  that,  wherever  possible,  these  projects 
should  be  carried  out  on  a  regional  instead  of  a  country  basis. 

A  combined  annual  goal  of  $150  million  has  been  set  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  and  the  Special  Fund.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  comprise  40  percent  of  total  contributions. 
Pledges  from  other  governments  are  expected  to  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $60  million,  calling  for  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $40  million.  If 
pledges  from  other  governments  exceed  this  amount,  thus  calling  for 
a  larger  U.S.  contribution,  the  additional  funds  would  be  secured 
from  contingency  funds  authorized  in  this  bill. 

It  is  planned  to  contribute  $12  million  to  the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund, 
which  is  the  same  amount  made  available  for  this  purpose  for  the  past 
3  years.  The  administration  reported  that  pledges  and  contributions 
from  97  other  governments  have  increased  regularly  in  recent  years, 
enabling  the  UNICEF  program  to  expand  and  also  allowing  the  United 
States  to  decrease  the  percentage  of  its  contribution.  In  1952,  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  contributions  and  pledges  to  this  program  stood 
at  72  percent.  For  1962,  the  U.S.  share  represents  44  percent  of  the 
total. 

CHAPTER  4.  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $450  million  for  supporting 
assistance  to  be  used  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  to  that  amount  unobligated  balances  currently  estimated  at  $50 
million,  thus  providing  this  program  with  a  total  of  $500  million. 
The  funds  will  remain  available  until  expended. 

Supporting  assistance  joins  together  in  a  single  category  those 
programs  which,  in  the  existing  legislation,  have  been  labeled  “defense 
support,”  and  some  of  the  principal  programs  that  are  presently 
known  as  special  assistance.  In  effect,  the  supporting  assistance 
program  will  supersede  these  two  categories  and  perform  most  of 
their  principal  functions. 

In  general,  defense  support  has  consisted  primarily  of  nonproject 
aid  given  to  countries  carrying  a  necessarily  heavy  military  burden. 
Special  assistance  has  consisted  mainly  of  budgetary  and  other  non- 
project  assistance  given  to  countries  like  Jordan,  which  would  face 
economic  collapse  in  the  absence  of  such  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  the  United  States  supplied  $1.1  billion  for 
defense  support  and  special  assistance  purposes  to  37  countries. 
For  fiscal  year  1962,  the  executive  branch  requested  $581  million  in 
new  authority  for  the  supporting  assistance  program,  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  amount  programed  for  comparable  purposes  in  fiscal 
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year  1961;  moreover,  15  countries  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
ranks  of  those  receiving  this  essentially  unproductive  kind  of  aid. 
The  committee  is  encouraged  by  the  atypical  tendency  of  the  support¬ 
ing  assistance  program,  but  hopes  to  find  even  more  encouragement 
next  year.  On  that  point,  an  official  of  the  executive  branch  told  the 
committee  that  this  year’s  program  would  be  the  last  for  seven 
countries;  that  seven  others  should  be  phased  out  “within  a  few 
years.”  The  witness  added  that — 

in  eight  countries,  we  do  not  now  see  any  prospect  for  termi¬ 
nating  supporting  assistance  over  the  next  few  years,  though 
we  shall  keep  these  situations  under  constant  review. 

Supporting  assistance  programs  are  planned  for  22  countries;  in 
14  of  these,  the  program  contemplated  is  less  than  the  defense  support 
and/or  special  assistance  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1961.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  funds  available  for  the  program  will  be  concentrated  in 
seven  countries.  Most  of  these  are  on  the  rim  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
empire.  ^  They  include  Greece,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Korea,  and  Viet¬ 
nam.  These  countries  all  carry  the  burden  of  larger  military  establish¬ 
ments  than  they  can  support.  These  military  forces  are  considered 
essential  to  their  security.  As  such,  they  are  essential  elements  in 
our  forward  strategy,  which  is  aimed  at  containing  the  spread  of 
communism. 

The  executive  branch  expects  to  phase  out  the  supporting  assistance 
program  in  two  of  the  countries  named  above  after  fiscal  year  1962. 
This  will  be  possible  as  a  result  of  the  economic  progress  these  societies 
are  making. 

Although  supporting  assistance  is  largely  grant  aid,  section  401 
authorizes  the  President  “to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine  *  *  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  part 
of  the  assistance  provided  under  this  authority  will  be  in  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies. 

Most  of  the  countries  receiving  the  largest  grants  of  supporting 
assistance  are  members  of  security  alliances.  Turkey  and  Greece  are, 
of  course,  NATO  members.  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Iran  are  joined 
together  in  CENTO,  while  Pakistan  and  Thailand  are  in  SEATO. 

Certain  other  countries — all  of  them  desperately  poor  and  most  of 
them  misgoverned — would  probably  collapse  economically,  if  not  politi¬ 
cally,  if  they  were  deprived  of  supporting  assistance.  The  committee 
believes  that  in  a  few  cases — a  total  collapse  would  not  by  itself 
add  to  the  misery  and  deprivation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
concerned.  But  in  removing  the  prop  from  under  such  a  society 
there  is  the  danger  of  exchanging  one  kind  of  despotism  for  another. 
This  is  the  reasoning  that  traditionally  has  been  used  to  justify 
certain  direct  support  programs.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
argument  continues  to  possess  validity,  but  that  it  cannot  be  applied 
categorically  or  accepted  uncritically.  Henceforth,  individual  cases 
must  be  studied  on  their  merits.  It  does  not  follow  as  the  night 
the  day  that  the  vacuum  created  by  the  departure  of  some  despotisms 
will  be  filled  by  communism.  And  for  the  United  States  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  over  the  stretch  of  time  to  defending  an  essentially  indefensible 
status  quo  would  amount  to  injustice,  political  error,  and  waste  of 
the  taxpayer’s  money. 

Some  members  were  especially  concerned  with  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Korea,  where  roughly  $4 billion  in  economic  and  military 
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assistance  has  been  spent  over  the  years.  Nearly  $3  billion  of  this 
has  been  defense  support,  a  program  now  covered  by  supporting 
assistance.  The  results  of  this  investment  have  been  discouraging, 
to  put  the  case  mildly.  Admittedly,  Korea  remains  an  independent 
country,  which  has  been  the  primary  objective  of  the  program. 
However,  there  is  some  feeling  that  Korea’s  security  requirements 
might  be  satisfied  with  a  less  expensive  program. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  is  a  transitional  year, 
and  that  the  new  administration  has  not  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  examine  some  of  the  more  questionable  direct  support  programs 
on  their  merits.  However,  the  executive  branch  is  on  notice  that 
these  cases  will  be  exhaustively  reviewed  by  the  committee  next  year; 
and  that  new  arguments  may  be  required  to  justify  some  of  them. 

CHAPTER  6.  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Section  451  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $300  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  contingency  fund  to  be  used  by  the  President  for  economic 
purposes  that  he  determines  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest. 
Congress  will  be  kept  currently  informed  of  the  use  of  funds  available 
under  this  section. 

The  contingency  fund  is  an  essential  part  of  the  aid  program,  and 
has  been  provided  annually.  It  is  used  to  meet  important  but  unfore¬ 
seen  problems  as  they  arise.  Last  year,  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
mutual  security  program  provided  a  contingency  fund  of  $150  million. 
This  was  increased  to  $250  million,  as  a  result  of  the  Congo  crisis,  the 
earthquake  in  Chile,  and  increased  Communist  pressure  in  certain 
areas.  Finally,  the  President  transferred  to  the  contingency  fund  an 
additional  $35  million  out  of  military  assistance  funds,  thus  bringing 
the  total  amount  to  $285  million.  This  sum  was  nearly  exhausted  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Contingency  funds  were  also  used  last  year  to  provide  grants  to  15 
newly  independent  African  States.  They  were  used  to  support  efforts 
of  the  new  Governments  of  Turkey  and  Korea  to  introduce  economic 
reforms  and  stabilization  programs.  Other  purposes  included  support 
for  the  Indus  Basin  development  plan,  an  increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program  and 
Special  Fund,  and  relief  of  acute  economic  crises  in  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Panama.  Natural  disasters,  including  the 
earthquake  in  Chile,  floods  in  the  Philippines,  and  typhoons  in  East 
Pakistan,  also  called  for  extraordinary  assistance  to  help  meet  relief 
and  rehabilitation  costs. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  is  applying  pressure 
against  independent  societies.  Whatever  their  ideological  disagree¬ 
ments,  the  Communist  powers  are  united  on  the  policy  of  encouraging 
strife  and  rebellion  in  the  less  developed  societies  that  they  do  not 
control.  Many  persons  believe  that  we  are  entering  a  period  of  multi¬ 
ple  crises.  Instead  of  concentrating  <Jh  one  trouble  spot — Berlin,  for 
example — there  is  the  danger  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  “give  the 
whole  tree  a  shake  just  to  see  what  falls.”  In  any  case,  we  can  expect 
more,  not  less,  instability  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  For  that  reason, 
the  committee  recommends  approval  of  a  contingency  fund  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  chapter. 
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Part  II 

CHAPTER  1.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Section  501  declares  that  this  part  may  be  called  the  “International 
Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1901.”  It  will  supersede  the  military 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

In  section  502,  the  Congress  reaffirms  the  policj7  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  threat  to  world  peace  posed  by  international  com¬ 
munism  is  recognized,  and  Congress  restates 'its  belief  that  “the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  strengthened  by  the  security  of  other 
free  and  independent  countries.”  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States — 

to  furnish  to  such  countries  cooperative  military  assistance 
of  a  kind  and  in  an  amount  reasonably  designed  to  help  them 
provide  lor  their  own  security  against  such  aggression  and 
lor  the  security  of  international  organizations  of  which  they 
may  be  members. 

CHAPTER  2.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

This  chapter  provides  a  2-year  authorization  for  military  assistance 
programs.  The  sum  ol  $1.8  billion  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963,  and  the 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine,  and  to  any  country,  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  ol  eligibility,  or  international  organization,  the  support  of 
which  the  President  finds  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Assistance  may  be  provided  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Defense  articles 
or  services  acquired  from  any  source  may  be  provided  by  loan,  lease, 
sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means.  Contributions  may  be 
made  to  multilateral  programs  designed  to  develop  defense  infra¬ 
structure.  Financial  assistance  essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
may  be  provided,  including  expenses  incident  to  U.S.  participation  in 
regional  or  collective  defense  organizations,  and  military  budget 
support  (either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  generating  local  currencies). 
Members  ol  the  Armed  Forces  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  available  for  this  program,  but  only  to  serve  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature. 

The  President  is  directed  to  establish  procedures  for  programing 
and  budgeting  that  will  bring  military  assistance  into  direct  competi¬ 
tion  for  financial  support  with  other  activities  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  make  certain  that  funds 
spent  on  military  assistance  serve  as  important  a  purpose  as  funds 
spent  for  the  U.S.  Military  Establishment. 

Section  505  specifies  that  military  assistance  to  any  country  shall 
be  furnished  only  for  internal  security;  for  legitimate  self-defense;  for 
participation  in  regional  or  collective  security  arrangements  consistent 
with  the  Lnited  Nations  Charter;  for  participation  in  collective  meas- 
ures  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  designed  to  maintain  or 
restore  peace  and  stability.  This  subsection  also  recommends  that 
military  assistance  programs  encourage  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
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the  participation  by  military  forces  of  less-developed  countries  in  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  foster  economic  development. 

Section  506  provides  that  before  becoming  eligible  to  receive  defense 
articles  on  a  grant  basis,  a  country  must  agree  that  it  will  not,  without 
the  consent  of  the  President:  (1)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country;  (2)  transfer, 
or  permit  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise;  (3)  use  or  permit  the  use  of 
such  articles  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  furnished. 

A  recipient  country  must  also  have  agreed  to  maintain  the  security 
of  articles  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  articles  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Also  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  President,  the  recipient  country  must  agree  to  permit  observa¬ 
tion  and  review  by  U.S.  officials,  and  also  make  available  the  necessary 
relevant  information  to  these  officials.  When  defense  articles  are  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  furnished,  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Government,  unless  the  President  agrees  to  some 
“other  disposition.” 

As  further  conditions  of  eligibility,  the  recipient  country  must  agree 
to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace;  (2)  take  such  action 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  inter¬ 
national  tension;  (3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any, 
which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources, 
facilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength ;  and  (5)  take 
all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its 
defense  capacities. 

Section  507  provides  that  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  plus  defense  services,  may  be  sold  for  dollars 
to  countries  and  international  organizations.  This  authority  has  been 
in  the  law  for  several  years  and  does  not  involve  the  use  of  funds  that 
are  available  for  use  under  this  part.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  on  terms  of  credit  up  to  3  years.  The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  procuring  defense  articles  and  services 
for  sale  without  charging  any  appropriation  or  contract  authority, 
provided  the  purchasing  country  provides  a  “dependable  undertaking” 
to  pay  in  advance  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  all  payments,  including 
damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

Section  508  provides  that  dollar  repayments  for  military  assistance 
supplied  on  cash  or  credit  terms  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  appli¬ 
cable  appropriation,  and  can  be  used  until  expended,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  additional  military  assistance  on  such  terms. 
This  provision  covers  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign 
currency  repayments.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
repayments  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Section  509  provides  that  defense  articles  and  services  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Government  as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  under 
this  part  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part.  It  also  authorizes  the 
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disposal  or  transfer  of  such  items  to  any  U.S.  Government  agency  for 
stockpiling.  Any  reimbursements  received  as  a  result  of  such  trans¬ 
fers  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  funding  the  assistance  that  was 
exchanged  for  the  items  concerned,  or  to  any  other  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Section  510  provides  that  the  President  can  order  supplies  from 
existing  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  defense  serv¬ 
ices,  to  be  furnished  for  military  assistance  purposes,  provided  he  first 
determines  that  the  use  of  such  supplies  and  services  is  “vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.”  The  authorization  is  limited  in 
amount  to  $200  million  annually,  and  it  provides  for  “prompt  notice 
of  action  taken”  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to 
be  reimbursed  from  subsequent  appropriations  for  military  assistance; 
that  the  Department,  in  anticipation  of  such  reimbursements,  may 
incur  obligations  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  orders. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  authority  is  to  enable  the  President  to 
meet  contingencies  that  arise  from  the  unpredictable  events  that  occur 
from  tune  to  time  in  this  uncertain  and  changing  period  of  history. 
Indeed,  this  entire  part  reflects  the  need  for  additional  flexibility  in 
meeting  increased  Communist  pressure. 

Section  511  retains  a  $55  million  ceiling  on  grant  military  equipment 
to  Latin  America,  and  further  stipulates  that,  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise,  internal  security  requirements  shall  not  be  the- 
basis  for  anjr  military  assistance  to  Latin  American  countries.  A 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  ceiling  reduces  the  grant  equip¬ 
ment  program  planned  for  Latin  America  this  year  will  be  transferred 
to  the  funds  made  available  for  development  grants  in  that  area. 

It  is  contemplated  that  22  percent  of  this  year’s  military  program 
will  be  spent  in  Europe,  as  opposed  to  33  percent  last  year.  The  sums 
involved  will  cover  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  NATO  infrastructure 
program,  as  well  as  European  country  programs  which  are  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  projects  begun  in  earlier  years.  The  propor¬ 
tionately  smaller  share  for  the  European  area  does  not  indicate  a 
downgrading  of  the  importance  of  NATO;  instead,  it  reflects  the  rising 
capabilities  of  many  European  nations  to  meet  their  own  military 
requirements. 

More  than  half  of  the  proposed  program  will  cover  the  costs  of 
maintaining  forces  in  being  and  fixed  charges.  About  40  percent  will 
be  used  to  provide  modernized  and  improved  weapons  for  areas  subject 
to  the  most  immediate  pressure.  The  thrust  of  the  program  is  in 
those  countries  which  face  the  threat  of  internal  aggression,  direct 
external  aggression,  or  both,  as  in  the  case  of  some  nations  contiguous 
to  the  Sino-Soviet  empire.  While  the  problem  is  especially  severe  in 
the  Far  East,  elsewhere  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  the  tempo 
of  Communist  activity  is  quickening,  the  weight  of  Communist  pres¬ 
sure  growing.  The  threat  is  presented  in  various  forms.  In  one 
country,  it  may  be  Communist  guerrillas  terrorizing  peasants,  killing 
local  officials  and  destroying  public  facilities.  In  another  country, 
rioting,  strikes  and  preplanned  incidents  designed  to  provoke  violence 
are  the  more  suitable  techniques.  In  other  countries,  the  technique 
has  not  yet  clearly  emerged,  but  the  clandestine  buildup  of  Communist 
arms  is  proceeding  at  a  brisk  rate. 
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The  authority  in  this  military  program  reflects  a  need  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  flexibility  that  will  enable  countries  whose  security  is  menaced 
to  meet  the  problem  in  whatever  form  it  appears. 

Part  III 

CHAPTER  1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

This  chapter  of  the  bill  contains  general  provisions  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  in  past  foreign  aid  legislation  relating  to  private 
enterprise  (especially  small  business);  shipping;  procurement;  the 
use  and  disposition  of  commodities,  foreign  currencies,  and  other 
items;  patents  and  technical  information;  transfer  of  funds  between 
accounts;  the  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates;  contract 
authority;  availability  of  funds;  and  termination  of  assistance.  The 
chapter  also  contains  (in  sec.  614)  special  authority,  as  has  been 
provided  in  the  past,  for  the  President  to  waive  legal  requirements 
respecting  assistance  of  $250  million  and  provides  him  with  $50 
million  in  unvouchered  funds.  The  principal  new  provision  is  found 
in  section  608,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  $5  million  in  development 
grant  money  for  the  advance  acquisition  of  Government-owned  excess 
property.  These  are  explained  in  more  detail  below. 

A.  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PRIVATE  PARTICIPATION  (SEC.  601) 

This  section  is  a  rewrite  of  language  which  has  been  in  foreign  aid 
legislation  for  many  years.  In  the  policy  statement  in  subsection 
(a),  Congress  recognizes  “the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving 
rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  economic 
progress  and  development.”  In  regard  to  other  coun tries  generally, 
it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  those  countries  “to  increase  the  flow  of  international  trade, 
to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  discourage  monopo¬ 
listic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions.” 

In  regard  to  less  developed  countries  specifically,  it  is  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  contribution  of 
American  enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  those  countries 
through  private  trade  and  investment  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
technical  information.  It  is  specifically  provided  that  private  trade 
channels  are  to  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  act. 

The  President  is  directed  (in  subsec.  (b))  to  “make  arrangements 
to  find,  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to,  opportunities 
for  investment  and  development  in  less-developed  countries  and 
areas.”  This  provision  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  part  I, 
chapter  2,  title  IV  which  authorizes  more  active  participation  by  the 
Government  in  surveys  of  investment  opportunities  (see  above). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  601  also  carries  forward  existing  provisions 
of  law  directing  the  President  to  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
commercial  and  tax  treaties,  to  seek  compliance  with  such  treaties, 
and  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  assist  U.S.  citizens  in  obtaining 
just  compensation  for  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  treaty  violations 
by  other  countries. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  two  provisions  of  existing  law  (currently 
found  in  sec.  413(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act)  are  not 
reenacted  by  the  pending  bill.  These  provisions  require  annual  studies 
of  the  role  of  private  enterprise  and  a  single  study  of  the  role  of  other 
industrialized  countries,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
latter  study  has  been  made,  and  the  provision  calling  for  it  is  therefore 
obsolete.  The  role  of  private  enterprise  is  under  continuous  review, 
and  the  committee  sees  no  particular  virtue  in  requiring  annual,  sep¬ 
arate  studies,  particularly  in  view  of  the  inclusion  in  this  bill  of  title  IV 
(surveys  of  investment  opportunities)  and  title  V  (development  re¬ 
search)  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

B.  SMALL  BUSINESS  (SEC.  602) 

This  section  continues  the  special  attention  which  has  long  been 
given  to  American  small  business  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  It  provides  that  American  suppliers,  especially  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  are  to  be  informed  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
of  purchases  to  be  financed  with  foreign  aid  funds.  Further,  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  in  countries  receiving  assistance  are  to  be  informed 
of  goods  and  services  produced  by  small  independent  business  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  the  President  is  directed  to  provide  for 
“additional  services”  to  give  small  business  better  opportunities  to 
participate  in  providing  goods  and  services  under  the  act. 

This  section  also  carries  forward  the  provision  of  existing  law  creat¬ 
ing  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business,  to  promote  small  business  opportunities;  and  it  like¬ 
wise  provides,  as  does  the  present  law,  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
give  special  attention  to  small  business  in  administering  the  military 
assistance  program. 

C.  SHIPPING  ON  U.S.  VESSELS  (SEC.  603) 

This  section  is  the  same  as  section  509  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
It  exempts  from  the  50-50  shipping  requirement  the  transportation 
between  foreign  countries  of  goods  purchased  with  foreign  currencies 
acquired  under  the  bill  and  under  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act).  This  exemption  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  cases  in  which,  for  example,  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
have  been  sold  to  a  country  in  Western  Europe  for  that  country’s 
currency  which  has  then  been  used  to  buy  goods  for  use  in  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  third  country.  Such  triangular  transactions  could  not  be 
carried  out  if  the  50-50  shipping  provision  applied.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  50-50  provision  will  continue  to  apply  to  other 
shipments  of  commodities  which  the  United  States  procures  or  directly 
arranges  for  the  other  country  to  procure,  except  to  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits  and  their  products,  which  have  long  been  exempt,  and  to  certain 
shipments  in  connection  with  the  Indus  Basin  development  plan, 
which  have  also  been  hitherto  exempt.  In  the  latter  case  section  303 
requires  that  compensating  allowances  be  made  in  other  shipments. 
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D.  PROCUREMENT  (SEC.  604) 

This  section  has  been  tightened  somewhat  compared  to  existing 
law  in  its  provisions  relating  to  offshore  procurement. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for  offshore  procurement 
only  if  the  President  determines  that  the  advantages  of  such  procure¬ 
ment  will  not  be  outweighed  by  adverse  economic  effects  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  provides  that  no  commodities  shall  be  purchased 
outside  the  United  States  at  a  price  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  adjusted  for  differences  in 
quality,  cost  of  transportation,  and  terms  of  payment. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  commodity  procurement  generally, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  It  prohibits  the  bulk 
purchase  of  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  prevailing  market 
price  in  the  United  States,  adjusted  for  differences  in  transportation 
costs,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  The  pending  bill  does  not 
carry  forward  the  present  law’s  exemption  of  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  insofar  as  practicable  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  must  be  bought 
only  in  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  avail¬ 
able  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  emergency  requirements. 

E.  RETENTION  AND  USE  OF  ITEMS  (SEC.  605) 

Subsection  (a)  makes  provision  for  cases  which  may  arise  when 
changing  circumstances  make  it  inadvisable  to  furnish  goods  which 
have  already  been  procured  for  use  in  the  aid  program.  Whenever 
the  President  determines  such  a  course  will  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  such  goods  may  be  retained  by  the  procuring 
agency  or  transferred  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  another  agency. 
They  may  be  either  used  or  disposed  of  by  the  agency  in  question ; 
and  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  or  to  conserve  their 
usefulness,  the  disposal  may  be  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  Government  property. 

Funds  realized  from  such  disposal  (or,  in  the  case  of  transfers, 
funds  accruing  from  interagency  reimbursements)  are  to  revert  to  the 
appropriation  account  from  which  the  goods  were  procured  in  the  first 
instance  or  to  the  amount  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

The  corresponding  provision  of  the  present  law  (sec.  511(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act)  provides  that  goods  shall  be  handled  in  this 
manner  whenever  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution  as  well  as  when¬ 
ever  a  Presidential  determination  is  made.  The  provision  for  the 
concurrent  resolution  method  is  not  carried  forward.  It  has  never 
been  used,  and  section  617  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  assistance  can 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  commodities  received  by  the  United 
States  as  payment  in  kind  for  assistance  furnished  under  the  bill  may 
themselves  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  other  countries.  This 
subsection,  which  is  similar  to  a  provision  in  section  505(a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  makes  possible  arrangements  whereby,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  United  States  may  furnish  a  European  country  with  one 
kind  of  commodity  in  return  for  a  second  kind  which,  in  turn,  is  then 
furnished  to  another  country. 
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F.  PATENTS  AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  (SEC.  606) 

This  section  is  a  rewrite  and  simplification,  without  substantial 
change,  of  a  provision  which  has  been  in  the  law  for  many  years  as 
section  506  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  is  designed  to  meet  those 
cases  in  which  patents  or  information  protected  by  proprietary  rights 
are  disclosed  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  connection  with  furnishing 
assistance  under  the  bill. 

In  such  cases,  the  aggrieved  party  may  sue  the  United  States  either 
in  the  Federal  court  in  the  district  where  he  resides  or  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  within  a  period  of  6  years.  Provision  is  also  made  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  for  out  of  court  settlements. 

G.  FURNISHING  OF  SERVICES  AND  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  607) 

This  section  authorizes  Government  agencies  to  furnish  services 
and  commodities  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  nations,  international 
organizations,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies,  whenever  the 
President  determines  that  this  would  further  the  purposes  of  part  I 
of  the  bill,  relating  to  international  development.  Except  for  volun¬ 
tary  agencies,  similar  authority  has  been  in  the  law  for  several  years 
(sec.  535(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act).  The  committee  feels  that 
the  addition  of  voluntary  agencies  provides  a  potentially  useful  tool 
to  the  foreign  aid  program,  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

H.  ADVANCE  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  (SEC.  608) 

This  section  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  authorizes  establishment  of  a  $5  million  revolving  fund,  from  de¬ 
velopment  grant  appropriations,  to  be  used  to  acquire  in  advance  of 
known  needs  excess  Government  property  for  future  use  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program.  The  authority  would  also  apply  to  advance  ac¬ 
quisition  of  other  property,  but  the  intention  is  that  this  would  be 
used  to  acquire  only  such  other  items  as  might  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
plement  excess  property.  As  the  property  is  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance,  the  $5  million  revolving  fund  will  be  replenished  from  the 
appropriation  applicable  to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  assistance, 
i.e. ,  development  loans,  development  grants,  supporting  assistance, 
etc.  Excess  property  acquired  under  this  authority  may  also  be 
furnished  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  the  nations,  international  or- 
gmizations  and  voluntary  agencies  covered  by  section  607.  And  such 
reimbursement  may  also  be  used  to  replenish  the  fund. 

The  committee  has  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  ways  should  be 
found  to  make  use  of  the  vast  quantities  of  excess  property  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Two  years  ago  the  committee  wrote 
into  the  Mutual  Security  Act  a  provision  authorizing  the  use  of  up 
to  $2.5  million  of  the  contingency  fund  to  make  available  machine 
tools  and  other  industrial  equipment  to  foreign  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  underdeveloped  countries.  This  provision  was  rendered 
ineffective  by  language  in  a  subsequent  appropriations  act,  but  one  of 
the  uses  of  the  authority  which  the  committee  had  in  mind  was  to 
make  it  easier  for  small  business  abroad  to  acquire  surplus  machine 
tools  owned  by  the  United  States,  principally  the  Department  of 
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Defense,  which  are  obsolete  by  American  standards  but  which  could 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  industrial  growth  in  under¬ 
developed  countries.  A  similar  program  would  be  assisted  under 
section  608  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  provision  now  proposed  would  further  the  transfer  of  a  great 
variety  of  property  in  addition  to  machine  tools.  Except  for  minor, 
incidental  items  which  would  be  acquired  from  private  suppliers,  the 
property  involved  is  as  much  a  burden  as  it  is  an  asset  to  the  Federal 
Government  which  cannot  realistically  expect  ever  to  make  significant 
use  of  it  or  to  recapture  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  original  cost. 
Section  608  of  the  pending  bill  would  assist  in  putting  at  least  a  part 
of  this  property  to  productive  use. 

I.  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  grant  economic  assistance  funds  will 
be  used  to  finance  commodity  imports  and  other  forms  of  nonproject 
assistance.  The  commodities  are  financed  with  dollars,  and  are  nor¬ 
mally  sold  through  private  channels  for  the  local  currency  of  the 
recipient  country.  Under  section  142(b)  of  the  existing  legislation, 
the  local  currency  proceeds  are  deposited  in  a  special  counterpart  fund 
which  is  also  used  for  purposes  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
the  host  government.  This  section  was  amended  to  become  permis¬ 
sive  instead  of  mandatory.  The  committee  agrees  with  the  executive 
that  in  some  cases  these  local  currency  funds  can  be  used  more  effec¬ 
tively  within  the  framework  of  a  given  country’s  overall  development 
plan  and  in  accordance  with  the  stated  self-help  criteria.  The  problem 
arising  from  the  mandatory  procedure  is  that  some  countries  may  use 
counterpart  funds  for  jointly  accepted  purposes,  while  using  other 
larger  amounts  for  purposes  that  are  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
longrun  economic  objectives.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  relate  all 
of  a  country’s  resources,  not  just  aid  funds  and  counterpart  to  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  the 
special  fund  requirement  has  created  friction  in  that  it  has  seemed  to 
compel  some  governments  to  take  measures  that  they  would  have 
taken  anyway. 

J.  TRANSFER  BETWEEN  ACCOUNTS  (SEC.  610) 

This  is  the  standard  transferability  section  which  has  been  part  of 
foreign  aid  legislation  for  many  years.  It  provides  that,  whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  any  provision 
of  the  act  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  provision  except  that  the 
latter  provision  may  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  percent. 

This  provision  in  the  past  has  proved  to  be  valuable  in  meeting 
changing  circumstances  and  changing  program  needs.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  although  this  authority  can  be  used  to  augment  funds 
for  development  loans,  it  cannot  be  used  to  decrease  them.  (See 
Sec.  201(b)  above.)  Further,  under  section  634(d)  (see  below),  the 
President  is  required  to  notify  promptly  the  Senate  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
any  transfers. 
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K.  COMPLETION  OF  PLANS  AND  COST  ESTIMATES  (SEC.  611) 

This  section  is  based  on  the  provision  of  existing  law  found  in 
section  517  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  provides  that,  with 
respect  to  development  loans,  development  grants,  and  supporting 
assistance,  funds  in  excess  of  $100,000  cannot  be  obligated  until 
engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
project  in  question  have  been  completed  and  there  is  a  reasonably 
firm  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  water  or  related  land  resource  construction  projects,  the  plans 
must  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as 
practicable  in  accordance  with  Budget  Bureau  procedures  for  such 
projects  in  the  United  States. 

In  cases  in  which  the  proposed  aid  requires  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country,  obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000  are  prohibited 
unless  such  legislative  action  “may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be 
completed  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses”  of  the  aid. 

These  requirements  do  not,  however,  apply  to  assistance  furnished 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans. 

Finally,  it  is  provided  in  subsection  (c)  that  contracts  for  construc¬ 
tion  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  projects  sub¬ 
ject  to  these  requirements  are  to  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable. 

L.  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  (SEC.  612) 

This  section  provides  that  foreign  currencies  received  as  a  result  of 
economic  aid  programs  are  first  to  be  used  for  payment  of  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  expenses  abroad,  with  an  equivalent  charge  against  the  dollar 
appropriation  of  the  spending  agency.  First  call  upon  these  curren¬ 
cies  is  given  to  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities.  Foreign 
currencies  which  are  excess  to  the  Government’s  foreign  expenses 
are  made  available  for  further  use  in  economic  aid  programs. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  foreign  currencies  which  may  be 
received  as  a  result  of  payment  of  a  loss  on  an  investment  guaranty 
(see  sec.  222(d)  above)  or  to  foreign  currencies  received  from  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  either  under  section  402  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  Public  Law  480. 

This  is  generally  similar  to  authority  currently  found  in  section  505 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  enables  aid  dollars  to  do  a  kind  of 
double  duty,  and  it  helps  to  prevent  sterile  accumulations  of  foreign 
currencies. 

M.  ACCOUNTING,  VALUATION,  REPORTING,  AND  AUDITING  OF  FOREIGN 

CURRENCIES  (SEC.  613) 

This  section  establishes  new  rules  and  criteria  for  accounting  and 
reporting  procedures  regarding  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States. 

First,  it  puts  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  responsibility  for 
these  functions  and  authorizes  him  to  issue  regulations  in  these 
respects  binding  upon  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 
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Second,  it  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sole  authority  to 
establish  the  exchange  rates  at  which  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
are  to  be  used  by  all  Government  agencies. 

Third,  it  requires  each  agency  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  all  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  on  hand.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  prepare  a 
consolidated  report  for  the  Congress.  Thereafter  semiannual  reports 
are  to  be  required. 

Finally,  the  Comptroller  General  is  instructed  to  audit  the  first 
report  and  is  authorized  to  audit  subsequent  reports  as  he  deems 
desirable. 

This  section  results  from  a  growing  dissatisfaction  within  the  com¬ 
mittee  regarding  the  accounting  methods  used  for  foreign  currencies 
and  a  growing  feeling  of  frustration  in  dealing  with  reports  on  the 
value  of  these  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  these  new  provisions  will  help  to  clarify  the  situation. 

N.  SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  (SEC.  614) 

This  section  contains  three  kinds  of  special  authorities  for  the 
President,  all  of  them  analogous  to  authorities  now  found  in  sections 
403  and  451  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  President  may  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  of  $250  million  a  year  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  bill,  the  Battle  Act,  or  any  act  appropriating 
funds  for  use  under  this  bill  or  amendments  thereto.  Within  the 
specified  limit  of  $250  million,  this  authority  applies  to  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  bill  as  well  as  to  Department  of  Defense 
funds  which  may  be  used  under  authority  of  section  510  (see  above). 
The  President  has  had  similar  authority,  in  regard  to  similar  amounts 
in  the  past. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  supporting  assistance  funds,  as  avail¬ 
able  and  necessary,  may  be  used  “to  meet  the  responsibilities  or 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,” 
whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  to  the  national 
interest  and  without  regard  to  any  law  which  the  President  determines 
should  be  disregarded.  Heretofore  the  President  has  had  such  au¬ 
thority,  albeit  within  a  stated  monetary  limit  ($6,750,000  in  fiscal 
1961).  No  such  limit  is  imposed  in  the  pending  bill,  because  neither 
the  administration  nor  the  committee  can  suggest  an  appropriate 
ceiling.  In  one  set  of  circumstances,  the  requirements  of  West  Berlin 
will  be  very  small;  in  another,  they  could  be  very  large.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  to  the  committee  important  that  these  requirements 
be  met  and  that  the  President  have  sufficient  authority  to  do  so 
swiftly  and  effectively. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  up  to  $50  million  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  act  may  be  used  by  the  President  on  an  un- 
vouchered  basis.  Similar  authority  with  regard  to  similar  amounts 
has  been  available  for  several  years.  It  has  been  rarely  used. 

Past  foreign-aid  legislation  has  contained  a  limitation  of  $30  million 
on  the  funds  which  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  under  the 
President’s  special  authorities.  That  limitation  is  not  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  the  pending  bill. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  section  614  of  the  bill  does  not  increase 
the  funds  provided.  The  section  simply  authorizes  the  waiver  of 
statutory  requirements  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  specified 
portions  of  those  funds. 

O.  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY  (SEC.  615) 

This  section  is  identical  with  section  515  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  It  simply  provides  that  appropriation  acts  may  contain 
authority  to  make  contracts,  within  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations. 

P.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  616) 

This  section  is  also  similar  to  the  existing  law  (sec.  507  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act).  It  states  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  act  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  each  year. 

Thus,  it  is  made  clear  that  funds  for  development  grants,  supporting 
assistance,  the  contingency  fund  and  similar  programs  must  be 
authorized,  as  well  as  appropriated,  annually.  This  section  does  not, 
of  course,  affect  the  long-term  borrowing  authority  contained  in 
section  202(a)  and  the  2-vear  authorization  for  military  assistance 
appropriations  in  section  504.  Neither  does  it  affect  the  availability 
of  appropriations  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  where  such  are 
authorized.  ; 

Q.  TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  617) 

Subsection  (a)  simply  provides  that  unless  terminated  sooner  by  the 
President,  assistance  under  any  provision  of  the  act  may  be  ter¬ 
minated  bv  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress.  Funds  will  remain 
available  for  up  to  a  year  to  provide  for  orderly  liquidation  of  such 
programs. 

Subsection  (b)  in  effect  reenacts  section  503(b)  of  the  Mutdal 
Security  Act  of  1954.  It  provides  that  the  President,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national  interest,  shall  suspend 
assistance  to  country  which  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  Ameri¬ 
can  property  and  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps  within  6  months 
to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law. 

R.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  (SEC.  618) 

This  section  provides  that  development  loans  and  development 
grants  furnished  to  Latin  America  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  act,  which  was  signed  September 
13,  1960,  by  19  of  the  21  American  Republics  (the  2  exceptions  being 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic)  sets  up  the  framework  for  the 
broad  program  of  social  reform  and  economic  progress  which  underlies 
the  alliance  for  progress.  It  provides  for  such  things  as  land  and 
tax  reform,  agricultural  credit  institutions,  and  the  improvement  of 
housing  and  community  facilities,  educational  systems  and  training 
facilities,  and  public  health.  It  provides,  in  short,  for  the  kinds  of 
institutional  changes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are 
indispensable  for  sustained  economic  growth  in  Latin  America.  The 
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committee  does  not  believe  that  outside  assistance  to  Latin  America 
would  be  effective  in  the  absence  of  such  changes,  and  hence  it  has 
added  to  the  bill  the  requirement  of  section  618. 

S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  NEWLY  INDEPENDENT  NATIONS  (SEC.  619) 

This  section  provides  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  economic  assistance  to  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  shall  be  furnished  through  multilateral  organiza¬ 
tions  or  in  accordance  with  multilateral  plans  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  'with  due  regard  to  self-help. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
United  States  from  assuming  continuing  and  increasing  obligations 
through  bilateral  arrangements  with  the  rapidly  emerging  new 
countries  of  the  world.  The  committee  agrees  that  these  countries 
need  help  and  should  have  help.  But  it  also  believes  that  this  is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  the  sole  or  even  the  major  responsibility  of  the 
United  States.  Bilateral  arrangements  do  not  necessarily  provide  the 
most  effective  means  of  extending  help  and  of  accomplishing  U.S. 
objectives.  The  other  developed  nations  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Development  Assistance  Group,  also  have  a 
responsibility  and  an  interest  in  seeing  the  new  countries  make  a 
success  of  their  ventures  into  statehood. 

The  section  is  deliberately  written  in  broad  terms  so  that  it  applies 
to  assistance  furnished  either  through  multilateral  organizations,  such 
as  the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies,  or  in  accordance 
with  multilateral  plans,  such  as  might  be  agreed  to  by  the  OECD  or, 
possibly,  by  some  new  economic  grouping  of  African  nations.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the  contributions  of  other  nations 
be  in  reasonable  proportion  to  their  responsibility  and  capacity  and 
that  the  recipient  countries  should,  in  all  cases,  take  vigorous  and 
affirmative  measures  to  help  themselves  and  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  aid  they  receive. 

One  multilateral  vehicle  through  which  assistance  to  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  might  be  offered  is  the  recently  created  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association,  an  affiliate  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Part  III 

CHAPTER  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

This  chapter  effects  a  major  revision  in  the  organization  of  the  aid 
program.  It  also  contains  provisions  designed  to  improve  adminis¬ 
tration  and  personnel  performance,  including  provision  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  out  of  personnel  not  meeting  adequate  performance  criteria,  and 
standard  provisions  on  interagency  relationships,  bookkeeping  opera¬ 
tions,  and  uses  of  funds. 

The  reorganization  contemplated  by  this  chapter  will  result  in  the 
abolition  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency  which  will  have  responsibility  for  non¬ 
military  aid  functions.  The  new  agency  will  be  headed  by  a  person 
with  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  will  also  have  two  persons 
with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  and  nine  with  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  will  continue  to 
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be  a  separate  fund  in  the  new  agency  and  lending  activities  will  have 
special  staff  assigned  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  two  senior 
officials  having  Deputy  Under  Secretary  rank.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund,  though  it  will  no  longer  be  a  separate  Government  corpo¬ 
ration,  will  continue  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 

A.  EXERCISE  OF  FUNCTIONS  (SEC.  621) 

Ultimate  authority  in  the  act  is  legally  vested  in  the  President,  as 
the  head  of  the  executive  branch  and  the  officer  constitutionally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Nation’s  foreign  policy.  Inasmuch  as 
the  President  obviously  cannot  exercise  all  of  these  functions  person¬ 
ally,  section  621(a)  authorizes  him  to  exercise  them  through  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Government.  Furthermore,  such  an  officer 
or  the  head  of  such  an  agency  may  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  these  functions.  The  functions  may  be  delegated  and  re- 
delegated  within  an  agency. 

Subsections  (b)  through  (e)  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  economic  aid  functions  from  ICA  and  the  old  DLF  to  the 
new  agency.  ICA,  as  well  as  DLF  in  its  present  corporate  form,  are 
to  continue  in  existence  for  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
unless  sooner  abolished  by  the  President.  This  provision  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  section  642(a)(2)  of  the  bill  (see  below)  repeals  most  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  including  the  portions  creating  these 
agencies  and  they  would  therefore  automatically  cease  to  exist  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  unless  provision  were  made  to  the  contrary. 
Their  continuance  for  a  maximum  period  of  60  days  will  give  the 
President  opportunity  to  issue  the  necessary  Executive  orders  creat¬ 
ing  the  new  agency  and  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  functions, 
personnel,  records,  and  property. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  President  to  designate  an  officer  to 
receive  the  presently  existing  corporate  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  to  serve  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in 
the  event  of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Fund. 
This  is  a  technical  provision  necessitated  by  the  change  in  the  DLF’s 
corporate  status. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  ICA  to  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  carrying  out  economic 
assistance.  Under  both  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  all  personnel  of  the 
existing  agencies  will  automatically  shift  to  the  new  agency. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  a  similar  transfer  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank’s  assets  and  liabilities  growing  out  of  the  so-called  Cooley 
amendment  loans  made  by  the  Bank  under  section  104(e)  of  Public 
Law  480.  This  provision  of  Public  Law  480  makes  available  for  loans 
to  private  business  abroad  up  to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies 
received  in  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Under  the 
existing  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  these  loans  are  made  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  but  section  703  of  this  bill  (see  below) 
amends  Public  Law  480  to  provide  that  the  loans  will  be  made  by 
such  agency  as  the  President  may  direct  instead  of  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  provision  for  a  transfer  in  section  621(e)  will 
make  it  possible  to  divest  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  task  of 
administering  Cooley  loans  which  have  already  been  made. 
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B.  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  AND  DEFENSE  (SECS.  622-623) 

These  sections  are  essentially  the  same  as  sections  523  and  524  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

The  first  deals  with  the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  ambassadors.  The  second  deals  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

These  sections  make  clear  that,  under  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  responsibility  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  assistance  programs  and  that  ambassadors  abroad 
are  responsible  for  coordination  of  aid  activities  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  also  clearly  given 
the  responsibility  for  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military 
assistance  program  for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  section  623  is  given  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  content  of  military  assistance  programs  (once  the  size 
of  those  programs  lias  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State)  and 
for  the  administration  of  those  programs,  including  the  establishment 
of  priorities  in  procurement  and  delivery. 

C.  STATUTORY  OFFICERS  (SEC.  624) 

This  section  provides  for  the  top  administrators  and  policymaking 
officials  of  the  new  agency.  There  will  be  12  of  them  to  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  will  have  the 
rank  of  Under  Secretary,  two  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary, 
and  nine  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary.  Their  salaries  will  be  not 
in  excess  of  those  authorized  for  other  officials  of  the  same  rank,  but, 
within  this  limitation,  may  be  fixed  by  the  President.  The  President 
is  also  authorized  to  designate  their  titles  and  to  fix  the  order  of 
succession  of  those  below  the  rank  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  event 
of  absence,  death,  resignation,  or  disability. 

One  of  the  officials  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  is  to 
have  general  supervision  over  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  one 
of  those  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  is  to  be  head  of  the 
Office  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

To  facilitate  an  orderly  transfer,  this  section  also  provides  that 
officials  may  serve  in  any  of  these  new  positions  without  further 
Senate  confirmation  if  they  are  currently  serving  in  comparable 
positions  which  are  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  but  which  are 
abolished  by  the  bill.  The  committee  intends  this  provision  to  mean 
that  officials  presently  in  office  may  be  transferred  laterally  but  may 
not  be  promoted  to  a  rank  higher  than  that  now  held  relative  to  other 
positions,  without  reconfirmation  by  the  Senate.  Further  these 
officials  may  continue  to  hold  their  present  offices  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed.  60  days  following  the  effective  date  of  this  bill.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  that  in  section  621(b)  (see  above)  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  existing  agencies  for  60  days  pending  creation  of  the 
new  agency. 

There  are  now  eight  officials  in  the  nonmilitary  aid  program 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  but  of  somewhat  lesser  rank  and  salary 
than  is  provided  by  section  624.  The  major  criticisms  of  the  aid 
program  have  resulted  not  so  much  from  the  policy  of  furnishing  aid 
as  from  mistaken  j  udgments  and  administrative  ineptness  in  carrying 
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out  the  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  complaints  from 
within  the  executive  branch  about  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent 
personnel.  The  committee  expects  the  additional  authority  provided 
in  section  624  to  be  used  to  improve  the  administrative  capacity  of  the 
new  agency. 


D.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  (SEC.  625) 

This  section,  which  is  in  general  similar  to  provisions  of  existing  law, 
provides  basic  authority  for  the  employment  of  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  act.  With  exceptions  to  be  noted  below,  personnel  employed 
in  the  United  States  will  come  under  the  generally  applicable  civil 
service  laws;  for  employees  outside  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  may  be  used. 

Subsection  (a)  contains  general  authority  for  the  employment  of 
such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  supergrade  positions  in  the  new  agency 
to  administer  economic  assistance  and  in  the  Department  of  State 
as  the  agency  coordinating  economic  and  military  assistance.  It 
provides  that  not  more  than  85  persons  may  be  appointed,  com¬ 
pensated,  or  removed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law. 
Of  these  85,  up  to  60  may  be  paid  more  than  the  salary  provided  for 
grade  15  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  ($15,030  a  year);  and  of 
these  60,  up  to  10  may  be  paid  as  much  as  $19,000  a  year.  A  proviso 
gives  reinstatement  rights  to  persons  appointed  to  these  excepted 
positions  from  regular  civil  service  or  Foreign  Service  jobs. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  supergrade  positions  for  the  military 
assistance  program  in  the  United  States.  Twelve  persons  in  this 
program  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for 
grade  15  and  of  these,  3  may  be  paid  up  to  $19,000  a  year. 

Taken  together,  subsections  (b)  and  (c,)  provide  for  72  persons  who 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  that  for  grade  15,  of  whom 
13  may  be  paid  up  to  $19,000.  The  comparable  figures  in  the  present 
law  are  45  and  15,  respectively.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  section  624  of  the  bill  (see  above)  authorizes  12  statutory 
officers  at  salaries  of  from  $20,000  to  $22,500  a  year.  Under  existing 
law,  there  are  14  statutory  officers,  not  all  of  whom  are  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  at  somewhat  lower  salaries. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  bill  in  subsection  (b)  provides  for  85 
persons  to  be  “appointed,  compensated,  or  removed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  law.”  The  existing  law  (sec.  527(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act)  provides  for  70  persons  to  be  “compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.”  This  broader  authority  to  waive  any  law,  and  to  appoint 
or  remove  as  well  as  to  compensate,  applies  only  to  the  economic 
assistance  program  and  to  coordination  of  economic  and  military 
assistance.  It  does  not  appty  to  the  12  supergrades  provided  for  the 
military  assistance  program  in  subsection  (c). 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  625  deals  with  personnel  outside  the 
United  States.  Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  persons  so  employed, 
including  employees  of  Government  agencies  assigned  to  the  program 
abroad,  are  to  be  paid  at  rates  provided  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  (not  Foreign  Service  officers) 
and  are  to  receive  allowances  and  benefits  under  the  terms  of  the 
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Foreign  Service  Act.  Persons  assigned  from  other  Government 
agencies  under  these  provisions  are  given  reinstatement  rights,  except 
as  may  be  specified  otherwise  by  the  President  in  cases  when  their 
assignments  are  for  longer  than  30  months.  Personnel  employed  to 
serve  abroad  under  this  paragraph  also  come  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  which  prohibits  political  tests 
and  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Policymaking 
officials  are  specifically  exempt  from  the  prohibition  on  political  tests, 
however.  These  provisions  are  comparable  to  existing  law. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  use  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  generally  to  carry  out  the  program  abroad. 
An  exception  is  made  to  authorize  initial  assignments  in  the  United 
States  for  as  long  as  4  years  of  persons  employed  under  this  paragraph 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  a  selection-out  process  for  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  abroad  analogous  to  the  selection-out  process  now  provided 
for  Foreign  Service  officers.  The  subsection  authorizes  the  President 
to  prescribe  performance  standards  for  such  personnel.  Regardless 
of  other  laws,  but  subject  to  an  appropriate  administrative  appeal, 
the  President  may  separate  employees  who  fail  to  meet  those  stand¬ 
ards.  Provision  is  made  for  severance  benefits  at  the  rate  of  1  month’s 
salary  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  a  year’s  salary. 
The  appellate  procedure  should  provide  a  mechanism  for  appeal  to 
an  authority  not  involved  in  the  original  decision,  but  provision  should 
be  made  to  assure  quick  disposition  of  the  appeal.  The  committee 
welcomes  the  initiative  of  the  administration  in  proposing  this  provi¬ 
sion,  which  should  result  in  improved  performance  and  better 
administration. 

Subsection  (f)  is  designed  to  meet  a  technical  difficulty  raised  by 
the  Comptroller  General  who  has  ruled  that  funds  for  services  of 
Government  employees  cannot  be  obligated  except  on  a  month-to- 
montli  basis.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  the  Comptroller 
General’s  rulings,  a  project  agreement  with  a  foreign  country  can 
obligate  funds  for  materials  for  the  life  of  the  project,  but  it  can  obli¬ 
gate  funds  for  the  services  of  Government  employees  only  for  a  month 
at  a  time.  The  language  of  subsection  (f)  will  make  it  possible  to 
obligate  funds  for  the  total  cost  of  the  project  and  will  greatly  sim¬ 
plify  administration . 

Subsection  (g)  applies  to  personnel  in  the  aid  program  the  prin¬ 
ciples  regarding  foreign  language  competence  set  forth  in  section  578 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  This  section  provides  for  designation  of 
every  position  abroad  whose  incumbent  should  have  a  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country’s  common  language.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
directed  to  establish  appropriate  standards  of  language  competence 
for  aid  personnel,  which  should  be  both  adequate  and  realistic.  The 
committee  is  tired  of  hearing  of  aid  program  personnel  who  may  be 
technically  qualified  but  who  are  unwilling  to  make  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
be  trying  to  help. 

Subsection  (h)  reenacts  the  effect  of  section  527(e)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  which  provides  that  U.S.  officers  and  employees 
performing  aid  functions  may  not  accept  any  compensation  or  other 
benefit  from  any  foreign  country. 
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E.  EXPERTS,  CONSULTANTS,  AND  RETIRED  OFFICERS  (SEC.  626) 

This  section,  which  is  generally  similar  to  existing  law  (secs.  530 
and  532  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act),  provides  for  the  use  of  experts, 
consultants,  and  retired  officers  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  employment  of  experts,  consultants, 
and  organizations  of  experts  and  consultants.  Individuals  so  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  paid  up  to  $75  a  day  plus  travel  expenses  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  standardized  Government  travel  regulations.  Employ¬ 
ment  under  this  subsection  may  be  renewed  annually,  but  this  author¬ 
ity  is  limited  to  10  persons  as  experts  and  consultants,  to  contracts 
with  10  retired  military  officers  with  specialized  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  experience,  and  to  contracts  with  5  retired  military  officers  with 
specialized  experience  of  a  broad  politicomilitary  nature'.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  organizations  of  experts  and  consultants  with 
which  contracts  may  be  renewed. 

Subsection  (b)  exempts  individuals  serving  as  experts  or  consultants 
from  the  conflict-of-interest  laws,  except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws 
prohibit  an  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  connection 
with  any  particular  matter  in  which  he  was  directly  involved  in 
Government  service.  It  is  further  provided  that  service  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  is  not  to  be  considered  as  employment  for  the  purposes 
of  laws  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  emplovees, 
or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  employment  of  retired  officers,  but 
does  not  waive  other  provisions  of  law  concerning  the  simultaneous 
receipt  of  salaries  and  retirement  pay. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  employment  of  persons  of  outstand¬ 
ing  experience  and  ability  without  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  the  authority  of  this  section  to 
be  used  as  a  device  for  providing  continuing  employment  of  an 
individual.  The  executive  branch  is  expected  to  report  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  periodically  on  experts  and  consultants  employed,  including  in 
the  report  an  estimate  of  the  duration  of  their  employment  and  a 
statement  of  their  qualifications,  together  with  evidence  of  their 
competence. 

F.  DETAIL  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (SECS.  627-630) 

These  four  sections  continue  authority  now  found  in  sections  528 
and  529  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  627  authorizes  the  assignment  of  U.S.  Government  em¬ 
ployees  to  positions  in  foreign  governments  where  this  does,  not 
involve  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government  or 
accepting  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  it. 

Section  628  provides  similar  authority  for  the  assignment  of  U.S. 
Government  employees  to  international  organizations. 

these  sections  make  it  possible  to  place  technical  advisers  in 
foreign  governments  receiving  assistance  under  the  program  as  well 
as  in  such  international  organizations  as  SEATO  and  the  OECD. 

Section  629  provides  that  persons  so  assigned  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  or  to  international  organizations  are  to  continue  to  be  consid- 
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ered  as  U.S.  Government  employees  and  are  to  be  paid  by  their 
parent  U.S.  Government  agency.  They  are  likewise  authorized  to 
receive  allowances  and  benefits  from  their  parent  agency,  and,  under 
Presidential  regulations,  representation  allowances  similar  to  those 
allowed  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  In  the  past,  representation 
allowances  have  been  available  only  for  employees  assigned  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  Under  section  629(b),  they  would  be  avail¬ 
able  also  for  employees  assigned  to  foreign  governments.  This  sub¬ 
section  likewise  continues  authority  to  provide  representation  allow¬ 
ances  to  personnel  assigned  to  U.S.  missions  or  staffs  abroad  under 
section  631  of  the  bill  (see  below). 

Section  630  spells  out  the  terms  under  which  personnel  may  be 
detailed  or  assigned  to  foreign  governments  or  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  may  be  done: 

(1)  Without  reimbursement. 

(2)  With  reimbursement  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  dollars  or  foreign 
currencies.  Funds  received  as  reimbursements  are  to  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  the  salary  or  expenses  of  the  detailed 
employee  are  paid. 

(3)  Upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization  to  make  available  funds,  property,  or  services  for  specified 
uses  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

(4)  Upon  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
against  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  an  international  organization. 

G.  MISSIONS  AND  STAFFS  ABROAD  (SEC.  631) 

This  section  provides  authority,  similar  to  that  now  found  in  section 
526  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  for  the  maintenance  of  special  missions 
and  staffs  abroad  and  for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  the 
chiefs  and  deputy  chiefs  of  those  missions  and  staffs. 

This  authority  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  establish  U.S.  operations 
missions  (USOM’s)  concerned  with  carrying  out  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance.  The  chief  and  his  deputy,  as  is  now  the  case,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  chief  of  a  mission  may  be  paid,  as  the  President  may 
determine,  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  and  Staff  (maximum  of  $19,650  a  year)  or  at  the  rates  provided 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  chiefs  of  mission,  class  3  or  4  (maxi¬ 
mum,  $22,500  a  year).  The  chief  of  a  mission  is  also  authorized  to 
receive  the  allowances  provided  for  Foreign  Service  officers  receiving 
comparable  salaries.  The  same  provisions  are  in  existing  law. 

H.  ALLOCATION  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  AMONG  AGENCIES  (SEC.  632) 

This  section  contains  provisions  analogous  to  those  in  the  existing 
law  (secs.  505  and  522  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act)  regarding  what 
are  essentially  bookkeeping  transactions  among  Government  agencies. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  agency  any  part  of  the  funds  available  under  the  bill.  This 
complements  the  authority  given  the  President  in  section  621(a)  (see 
above)  to  exercise  any  of  his  functions  under  the  bill  through  any 
Government  agency. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  services  or  facilities  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  may  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  program  at  the  direction 
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of  the  President  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned.  Under  the  same  conditions,  any  Government  agency  may 
supply  commodities  or  defense  articles  for  use  in  the  program.  Funds 
allocated  to  any  agency  for  these  purposes  are  to  be  kept  in  separate 
accounts. 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  goods  or  services  procured  from  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  connection  with  economic  assistance.  Reimburse¬ 
ment,  when  required,  is  to  be  made  from  economic  assistance  funds 
and  may  be  either  at  replacement  cost,  at  actual  cost  if  required  by 
law,  or  at  any  other  legal  price  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposing 
agency.  The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  from  which  replacements  of  similar 
goods  or  services  may  be  procured.  However,  if  the  owning  agency 
determines  that  replacement  is  not  necessary,  the  reimbursement  is 
to  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Subsection  (d)  deals  with  goods  and  services  procured  from  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  connection  with  military  assistance.  Reimburse¬ 
ment,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
assistance  furnished  (other  than  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces)  plus  expenses  incidental  to  furnishing  it.  The  reimbursement 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of  the  furnish¬ 
ing  agency.  This  section  is  designed  mainly  to  cover  transactions 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  does  not  apply  to  sales  under 
section  507  or  to  actions  pursuant  to  the  President’s  special  authority 
under  section  510.  (See  above.) 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  actions  necessary  to  furnish  assistance 
through  normal  commercial  channels.  It  provides  that,  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
bank  accounts  may  be  established  against  which  letters  of  commitment 
may  be  issued  and  from  which  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient 
countries  upon  the  presentation  of  appropriate  documentation.  Funds 
thus  expended  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation 
required  for  Government  expenditures,  but  the  Comptroller  General 
is  authorized  to  approve  other  regulations  for  accounting  for  funds 
spent  in  offshore  procurement. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
with  foreign  aid  program  funds  are  not  to  be  counted  in  determining 
the  total  of  the  Bank’s  loans  and  guaranties  for  purposes  of  the  limi¬ 
tation  imposed  on  those  loans  and  guaranties  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act.  This  is  an  appropriate  exemption,  inasmuch  as  the  Bank 
does  not  use  its  own  resources  in  making  these  loans  but  rather  acts 
simply  as  an  agent  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  initially  any  economic  assistance 
appropriation  may  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  any  economic 
assistance  program,  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  rectification 
of  accounts  is  to  be  made  with  the  expenses  finally  charged  to  the 
proper  appropriation  unless  the  complexities  of  segregating  expenses 
and  identifying  the  proper  appropriation  are  too  great.  This  will 
make  it  possible,  for  example,  for  the  initial  costs  of  a  particular 
activity  to  be  charged  to  either  development  grants  or  supporting 
assistance,  with  the  proper  distribution  of  charges  against  both 
appropriations  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  final 
distribution  need  not  be  exact,  however.  For  example,  a  single  appro¬ 
priation  may  be  charged  with  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  technician 
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who  spends  part  of  lus  time  working  on  a  technical  assistance  project 
funded  from  development  grants  and  part  of  Ids  time  working  on 
other  projects  funded  from  supporting  assistance. 

I.  WAIVERS  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  (SEC.  633) 

This  section  provides  authority  (now  found  in  secs.  107  and  533  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act)  to  waive  certain  laws  in  carrying  out  the 
foreign  assistance  program. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President,  whenever  he  determines 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  to  waive  such  laws 
as  he  may  specify  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act)  relating  to 
Government  contracts  and  expenditures. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  a  waiver  of  such  provisions  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  specify  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  assignment  of  Defense  Department 
personnel  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
statutory  provisions  to  the  contrary. 

All  of  the  laws  which  may  be  waived  under  this  section  were  passed 
to  meet  situations  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  It.  was  found  necessary  to  waive  these  laws  early  in  the 
history  of  the  program,  and  an  attempt  to  apply  these  laws  to  the 
program  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  and  complexities  of 
carrying  out  the  program  successfully. 

J.  REPORTS  AND  INFORMATION  (SEC.  634) 

This  section  brings  together  in  one  place,  with  minor  changes,  pro¬ 
visions  now  found  in  many  sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
related  appropriation  acts. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  annual  reports  to  Congress  as  long  as  funds 
under  the  bill  remain  available  for  obligation. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  there  be  made  public  in  these  reports, 
as  well  as  in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  Congress  or  in¬ 
quiries  from  the  public,  all  information  concerning  operations  under 
the  bill  not  considered  by  the  President  to  be  “incompatible  with  the 
public  interest.”  The  corresponding  phrase  in  the  present  law  (sec. 
550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act)  is  “incompatible  with  the  security 
of  the  United  States.” 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  information  relating  to  economic  assist¬ 
ance  must  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to  con¬ 
gressional  committees  within  35  days  after  requested.  Otherwise, 
unless  the  President  certifies  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  of 
the  information,  and  tells  why,  funds  cannot  be  used  in  the  country, 
or  with  respect  to  the  project  or  activity,  in  connection  with  which 
the  information  was  requested. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  special  annual  reports  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate.  These  are  to  include  all  actions,  with  a  justifi¬ 
cation  therefor,  which  resulted  in  substantial  changes  in  the  nature, 
extent,  or  recipients  of  assistance  as  compared  with  the  program  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress.  There  are  specifically  to  be  included  actions 
resulting  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  percent  than  the 
obligations  or  reservations  proposed  for  an  activity  in  the  congres- 
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sional  presentation.  This  section  also  requires  prompt  notification  of 
the  same  committees  of  any  determinations  waiving  the  50-50  ship¬ 
ping  provision  with  regard  to  the  Indus  Basin  development,  trans¬ 
ferring  funds  between  accounts,  waiving  the  requirements  of  the  act 
under  the  President’s  special  authority  in  section  614(a),  or  using 
supporting  assistance  funds  to  meet  U.S.  objectives  or  responsibilities 
in  Germany  including  West  Berlin. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  present  law  requires  all  of  these  reports 
under  this  subsection  to  be  made  promptly,  whereas  under  the  bill  the 
reports  on  program  changes  need  be  made  only  annually.  The  bill 
likewise  drops  the  requirement  of  the  present  law  (sec)  513  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act)  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
be  notified  when  program  changes  involve  military  assistance. 

K.  GENERAL  AUTHORITIES  (SEC.  635) 

This  section  provides  a  series  of  authorities  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Most  of  these  authorities  are  already  in 
the  law  in  one  place  or  another. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  except  as  otherwise  specified,  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  furnished  on  any  terms  thought  to  be  best  suited  to 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  program.  This  naturally  includes 
grants  or  any  sort  of  credit.  It  also  includes  payment  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  in  kind.  The  broad  authority  of  this  subsection  does  not 
extend  to  development  loans  which  are  specifically  required  to  be 
repayable  in  dollars  (see  sec.  201  above).  This  authority  is  necessary 
with  respect  to  development  grants,  supporting  assistance,  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  in  order  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  in  working 
out  terms  oi  repayment  so  as  to  avoid  putting  the  whole  program  on 
a  grant  basis.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bill  speci¬ 
fies  that  assistance  is  to  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  whenever 
possible. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President,  except  as  otherwise  specifi¬ 
cally  provided,  to  deal  with  any  individual  or  entity  in  carrying  out 
the  program. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  new  aid  agency  plans  to  make 
the  fullest  practicable  use  of  the  services  of  expert,  technical  personnel 
of  existing  international  organizations  such  as  the  IBRD  and  the  IMF. 
Such  personnel  can  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  investigating 
and  developing  the  details  of  self-help  measures  such  as  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  reforms,  auxiliary  tax  laws,  and  so  forth,  which  ought  to 
be  undertaken  by  recipient  countries  as  an  essential  condition  of  our 
long-term  assistance. 

1  he  committee  believes  that  the  greatest  practicable  use  should  be 
made  under  this  section  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  voluntary 
agencies. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  President  to  accept  and  use  donations 
in  connection  with  the  program. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  payment  of  the  cost  of  health  and  accident 
insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  technical  assistance  activities 
while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes.  This  authority 
is  now  found  in  section  537(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  in¬ 
surance  provided  costs  an  average  of  $35  per  year  per  participant,  or 
a  total  in  fiscal  1961  of  $240,000) 
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Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of 
foreign  participants  as  nonimmigrants  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General.  Similar  authority  now  exists  with 
respect  to  persons  brought  to  the  United  States  under  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  but  not  with  respect  to  persons  brought  here  under  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  authorities  generally  similar  to  those  now 
vested  in  the  DLF  in  connection  with  making  loans.  The  President 
may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment,  collect  or  com¬ 
promise  obligations,  acquire  and  dispose  of  property  (except  equity 
security),  and — subject  to  the  laws  applying  to  Government  corpora¬ 
tions — determine  the  manner  in  which  loan  expenditures  shall  be  paid. 
Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (f)  provides  that  lending  operations  are 
to  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  and  are  to  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  contracts  involving  funds  for  develop¬ 
ment  grants,  development  research,  or  military  assistance  may  extend 
for  5  years,  subject  to  future  congressional  action.  This  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  law,  which  provides  that  technical  assistance  con¬ 
tracts  may  extend  for  3  years  (sec.  307(a),  Mutual  Security  Act). 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  the  settlement  or  arbitration  of  claims 
arising  from  the  investment  guaranty  program  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  direct.  This  authority  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  the  event  that  claims  based  upon  disputed  facts 
arise  under  the  broadened  investment  guaranties  provided  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (i)  exempts  operations  under  the  bill  from  the  Johnson 
Act  (18  U.S.C.  955),  which  prohibits  American  citizens  from  making 
loans  to  countries  in  default  of  their  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  Without  this  exemption,  private  business  would  be  prohibited 
from  participating  in  the  program  in  some  countries,  despite  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  the  bill  puts  on  private  participation.  (See  sec.  601 
above.) 

L.  PROVISIONS  ON  USES  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  636) 

This  section  specifies  at  length  and  in  detail  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  foreign  aid  and  related  funds  may  be  put.  Most  of  these  are 
now  in  existing  law,  and  most  of  them  are  necessary  either  because  of 
Comptroller  General  rulings  or  because  of  the  specific  requirements  of 
other  laws. 

Subsection  (a)  deals  with  economic  assistance  and  other  specified 
funds.  Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  the  rent  of  buildings  and  of  space 
in  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  the  repair,  alteration,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  leased  properties.  The  present  law  (sec.  537(a)(1)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act)  is  limited  to  authorizing  payment  of  rents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  broader  authority  here  provided 
would  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  warehouse  space  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  in  connection  with  the  proposed  program  for  the 
advance  acquisition  of  excess  property.  (See  sec.  608  above.) 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  the  payment  of  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings  concerned  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  identical  to 
section  537(a)(2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal 
services  abroad,  but  provides  that  such  individuals  are  not  to  be 
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considered  U.S.  Government  employees  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil 
service  or  other  laws.  This  is  similar  to,  but  more  narrowly  defined 
than,  section  537(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  hire  of  aircraft,  but  provides  that  aircraft  for  administrative 
purposes  may  be  purchased  only  as  specifically  provided  by  law. 
This  is  identical  to  section  537(a)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  but  with  several  limitations.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  passenger  cars  for  administrative  purposes  outside 
the  United  States  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only.  The  cost 
of  a  car  for  a  mission  chief  abroad  cannot  exceed  $3,500,  and  passenger 
cars  for  use  in  the  United  States  may  be  purchased  only  as  specifically 
provided  by  law.  Special  provision  is  made  for  a  car  for  the  head  of 
the  new  aid  agency.  This  paragraph  is  similar  to  section  537(a)(5)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (6)  authorizes  entertainment  expenses  of  $25,000  a  year 
worldwide.  The  present  law  (sec.  537(a)(6)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act)  limits  the  authorization  to  $15,000  for  entertainment  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  in  addition  to  representation  allowances 
which  may  be  provided  under  sections  625(d)(2),  629(b),  and  631(b). 
(See  above.) 

Paragraph  (7)  authorizes  exchange  of  funds  and  loss  by  exchange. 
It  is  identical  to  section  537(a)(7)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (8)  authorizes  confidential  expenditures  of  $50,000  a  year 
and  is  identical  to  section  537(a)(8)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (9)  authorizes  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  and 
aircraft  abroad.  Existing  law  (sec.  537(a)(9)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act)  limits  this  authority  to  motor  vehicles. 

Paragraph  (10)  authorizes  the  rent  or  lease  abroad  for  up  to  10 
years  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters.  It  also 
authorizes  expenses  for  furnishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  such 
facilities,  including  those  which  are  made  available  to  the  United 
States  on  a  basis  other  than  rent  or  purchase.  Lease  payments  may 
be  made  in  advance.  The  existing  law  (sec.  537(a)  (10)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act)  does  not  contain  this  authority  for  advance  payments 
or  the  10-year  limitation  on  leases;  neither  does  it  contemplate  the 
use  oi  buildings  other  than  those  owned  or  rented,  for  example,  those 
which  may  be  made  available  by  the  country  receiving  aid. 

Paragraph  (11)  authorizes  expenses  incident  to  the  death  of  persons 
and  dependents  who  die  away  from  home  while  participating  in  the 
economic  assistance  program.  This  authority  includes  the  costs  of 
caring  for  and  disposing  of  the  remains  of  such  persons,  including  pre¬ 
paring  and  transporting  the  remains  to  the  persons’  former  homes. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  participants,  transport  to  a  place  of  burial  other 
than  the  former  home  is  also  authorized.  This  latter  provision  is  the 
only  new  authority  compared  to  what  is  now  provided  by  section 
537(a)  (11)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (12)  authorizes  purchase  of  uniforms  and  is  identical  to 
section  537(a)  (12)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (13)  authorizes  payment  of  per  diem  living  allowances  to 
foreign  participants  away  from  their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  at  rates  not  exceeding  those  provided  by  the  standard¬ 
ized  Government  travel  regulations.  It  is  identical  to  section  537(a) 
(13)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
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Paragraph  (14)  authorizes  use  of  economic  assistance  and  certain 
other  specified  funds  in  accordance  with  authorities  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Tins  is  a  catchall  provision, 
similar  to  section  537  (a)  (14)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (15)  authorizes  purchase  of  ice  and  drinking  water  for 
use  outside  the  United  States  and  is  similar  to  section  537(a)  (15)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Paragraph  (16)  authorizes  payment  for  the  services  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Survey  to  appoint  up  to  20  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise 
authorized.  Similar  authority  is  provided  by  section  537(a)  (16)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  also  authorizes  an  additional  20 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  latter  authority  is  not 
carried  forward,  because  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  now  considered  to  have  adequate  authority  to  provide  these 
public  health  officers. 

Paragraph  (17)  authorizes  payment  of  foreign  travel  expenses, 
including  the  costs  of  transporting  personal  effects  and  household 
goods,  and  the  expenses  of  transporting  and/or  storing  automobiles. 
The  paragraph  is  designed  especially  to  meet  situations  when  the  travel 
or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  and  is  completed  in  another. 
It  is  generally  similar  to  existing  law  (sec.  537(a)  (17)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act).  The  committee  expects  this  authority  to  be  used  to 
provide  transportation  at  reasonable  rates. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  both  economic  and  military  assistance 
funds  to  be  used  for  personal  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel; 
and  for  printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  any  other  law.  This 
means  primarily  the  law  requiring  all  printing  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  a  procedure  which  is  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  subsection  also  provides  that  such  laws  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  may  be  waived  in  connection  with  expenditures  abroad  for 
supplies,  services,  and  other  administrative  and  operating  expenses, 
other  than  compensation  of  personnel.  This  subsection  is  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  to  section  411(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  up  to  $4  million  a  year  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  or  other  acquisition  abroad  of  living  quarters,  office  space, 
supporting  facilities,  schools,  dormitories,  boarding  facilities,  and  hos¬ 
pitals  for  use  by  U.S.  Government  employees  and  their  dependents. 
These  funds  may  also  be  used  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  and  maintain 
schools  and  hospitals  under  this  provision.  All  of  this  may  be  done 
without  regard  to  any  other  law.  Section  537(c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  now  provides  authority  to  use  up  to  $27,750,000  of 
Korean  assistance  funds  for  comparable  facilities  in  Korea,  and  up  to 
$4,250,000  of  other  funds  for  comparable  facilities  elsewhere,  but  the 
only  law  which  is  waived  is  section  406(a)  of  Public  Law  85-241  which 
deals  with  military  construction.  The  authority  given  here  is  to  use 
funds  available  under  the  bill  (other  than  those  for  development  loans). 
This  subsection  does  not  authorize  additional  funds. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  available  up  to  $1.5  million  of  the  funds 
available  under  the  bill  (other  than  for  development  loans)  for  use  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assistance  to  schools  abroad  in  lieu  of 
acquiring  or  building  schools  under  the  authority  of  subsection  (c). 
This  authority,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  existing  legislation,  is 
especially  needed  in  Africa. 
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Subsection  (e)  provides  authority  for  paying  the  costs  of  training 
American  citizens  engaged  in  the  foreign  aid  program  at  State,  local, 
or  private  institutions.  This  subsection  is  substantially  identical  to 
section  537(e)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  includes  authority, 
which  the  committee  hopes  will  be  used,  to  provide  training  in  the 
techniques  of  organizing  and  operating  credit  unions,  cooperatives, 
and  similar  institutions. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  use  of  development  grant  funds  for 
nonadministrative  expenses  in  connection  with  development  loans, 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480, 
and  functions  under  the  act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  or'  Chile.  This 
authority  is  designed  to  pay  for  technical  experts  and  other  expenses 
not  included  in  the  administrative  budget  to  assist  in  the  effective 
utilization  of  assistance. 

Subsection  (g)  deals  with  the  uses  of  funds  made  available  for 
military  assistance. 

Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  the  use  of  these  funds  for  administrative, 
extraordinary,  and  operating  expenses.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  now  provides  authority  to  use  military  assistance  funds 
for  administrative  and  operating  expenses.  The  addition  of  the  word 
“extraordinary”  is  designed  to  allow  the  military  assistance  program 
to  provide  limited  spending  money  for  foreign  military  trainees  who 
come  to  the  United  States  so  that  those  trainees  may  acquire  a  greater 
exposure  to  American  culture.  There  are  more  than  20,000  of  these 
trainees  and  other  military  visitors  a  year.  The  committee  has 
inserted  a  limitation  of  $300,000  and  expects  a  report  after  6  months 
on  how  the  funds  have  been  used. 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  the  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of 
military  officers  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connection  with  orienta¬ 
tion  visits  of  foreign  military  personnel.  Tins  provision  has  no 
counterpart  in  existing  law,  but  the  committee  feels  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  a  proper  reception  for  foreign  military  personnel 
without  imposing  an  undue  hardship  on  American  officers. 

Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  the  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  U.S. -owned  facilities  for  the  training  of  foreign  military 
personnel,  without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law.  This  is  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  provide  facilities  for  an 
Inter-American  Defense  College  should  such  an  institution  materialize. 

M.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  637) 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of  $51  million  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  for  the  agency  in  charge  of  economic  assistance.  It 
is  proposed  to  add  to  that  amount  unobligated  balances  currently 
estimated  to  be  $1  million,  thus  providing  $52  million  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses.  This  authorization  is  for  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  programs  well  in  excess  of  $3  billion  (including  functions 
under  Public  Law  480  and  the  special  Latin  American  program),  and 
is  somewhat  less  than  2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  programs  to  be 
administered. 
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Part  III 

CHAPTER  3.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

A.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  (SEC.  641) 

The  section  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date 
of  its  enactment  and  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.”  It  also  provides  that  the  foreign  assistance  program  shall 
be  identified  appropriately  overseas  as  American  Aid. 

B.  STATUTES  REPEALED  (SEC.  642) 

This  section  repeals  earlier  foreign  aid  legislation  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plans  replaced  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (a)  spells  out  what  is  repealed.  This  is: 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1953,  which  provided  for  the 
organization  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  from 
which  much  of  the  authority  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  is  derived.  This  is  replaced  by  the  organizational 
structure  provided  in  sections  621  and  624  of  the  bill. 

(?)  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  is  the 
basic  foreign  aid  legislation.  Certain  sections  of  this  act,  however, 
are  specifically  continued,  in  force.  These  are: 

Section  143,  which  provides  conditions  for  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

Section  402,  which  earmarked  $175  million  of  foreign  aid  funds  in 
fiscal  1961  for  financing  the  export  and  sale,  for  foreign  currencies  or 
the  grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Although  this  provi¬ 
sion,  which  applied  only  to  fiscal  1961  is  obsolete,  the  section  also 
contains  authority  for  the  subsequent  use  of  the  foreign  currencies 
received  for  surplus  commodities,  as  well  as  a  statement  that  such 
commodities  available  for  transfer  abroad  under  any  act  may  also 
be  made  available  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  eligible 
domestic  recipients  or  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Section  405(a),  which  authorizes  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  and  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  incident  thereto. 

Section  405(c),  which  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  1961  for 
contributions  to  the  program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

Section  405(d),  which  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  for  the  escapee  program. 

Section  408,  which  authorizes  U.S.  participation  in  NATO  and  ap¬ 
propriations  for  expenses  incident  thereto. 

Section  414,  which  provides  permanent  authority  for  the  control  of 
exports  and  imports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

Section  417,  which  authorizes  disposition  of  the  unencumbered 
balance  of  Irish  pounds  remaining  from  the  Irish  counterpart  account 
accumulated  during  the  European  recovery  program. 

Section  502(a),  which  provides  authority  for  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  accruing  under  the  provisions  of  section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  provided  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currency. 

Section  502(b),  which  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currency  by 
congressional  committees. 
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Section  514,  which  requires,  upon  request  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  reservation  of  foreign  currencies  for  international  educational 
exchange  activities. 

Section  523(d),  which  is  amended.  (See  sec.  707  below.) 

Section  533 A,  which  provides  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  Comptroller  and  prescribes  its  functions.  In  leaving  this  section 
in  the  law,  the  committee  intends  that  this  Office,  which  has  recently 
fallen  into  disuse,  should  be  reinvigorated  without  relieving  either 
the  new  aid  agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  obligation 
of  conducting  their  own  investigations  and  evaluations. 

Section  536,  which  authorizes  U.S.  participation  in  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China. 

Section  552,  which  prohibits  assistance  to  Cuba  unless  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  and  hemispheric  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Other  statutes  repealed  are: 

(3)  Section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955  which  declares 
that,  the  Communist  regime  should  not  be  recognized  to  represent 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  This  statement  has  subsequently  been 
reiterated. 

(4)  Sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956. 
Section  12  authorizes  peaceful  atomic  energy  research  reactor  projects 
which  have  subsequently  been  carried  out,  thereby  rendering  the 
section  obsolete.  Section  13  recommended  the  transfer  of  up  to  $11 
million  of  fiscal  year  1957  mutual  security  funds  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  international  educational  exchange  activities,  and  is  also 
obsolete.  Section  14  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  mutual  security  program  the  President  should  take 
affirmatively  into  account  the  desirability  of  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  This  provision  also  has 
served  its  purpose. 

(5)  Section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should  seek  to 
strengthen  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  encouraging 
joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic  development.  This  pro¬ 
vision  has  largely  been  met  by  the  Act  of  Bogota  arid  implementing 
legislation. 

(6)  Section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1959, 
which  authorizes  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  section 
402  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

(7)  Section  501(a),  Chapter  VI,  and  sections  702  and  703  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959.  Section  501(a)  is  a  policy  statement 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  accelerate  its 
efforts  to  encourage  and  support  international  health  programs. 
Chapter  VI  provided  for  a  study,  which  has  since  been  made,  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  between 
East  and  West.  Section  702  authorized  appropriations  for  expenses 
incident  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  in  1959.  Section  703  authorized  the  use  of 
$10  million  of  Mutual  Security  funds  in  connection  with  the  World 
Refugee  Year,  which  has  since  passed. 

(8)  Section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1960.  Section  604  directed  a  study  of  the  functions  of,  and  the  degree 
of  coordination  among,  agencies  engaged  in  foreign  economic  activities. 
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The  study  has  been  made,  and  its  results  are  partially  apparent  in  this 
bill.  Chapter  VIII  authorized  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  center  for  cultural  and  technical  interchange. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  642  are  in  effect  saving  provisions. 
They  transfer  to  this  bill  the  references  in  law  to  acts  or  provisions  of 
acts  which  are  repealed,  and  they  provide  that  the  repeal  of  these  acts 
shall  not  affect  amendments  to  other  acts  contained  in  such  acts. 

C.  SAVING  PROVISIONS  (SEC.  643) 

This  section  is  designed  to  preserve  continuity  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  during  the  period  of  transition  from  prior  legislation  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  the 
bill,  all  actions  taken  under  legislation  repealed  by  the  bill  will  continue 
in  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  wherever  provisions  of  the  bill  establish 
conditions  for  the  use  of  authority  or  funds,  compliance  with  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  conditions  in  repealed  acts  will  suffice.  This  provi¬ 
sion  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  renegotiate  numerous  executive  agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  continue  available 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Subsection  (d)  is  a  special  provision  relating  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  agency  was  created  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
which  is  repealed  by  this  bill;  and  without  a  provision  such  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  subsection  (d),  the  Peace  Corps  would  automatically  expire 
with  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Subsection  (d)  preserves  the  Peace 
Corps  in  status  quo  until  the  enactment  of  permanent  Peace  Corps 
legislation  or  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress,  whichever 
is  earlier.  Thus,  if  Congress  adjourns  without  enacting  Peace  Corps 
legislation,  the  corps  is  dead  in  any  event. 

D.  DEFINITIONS  (SEC.  644) 

This  section  defines  13  terms  used  throughout  the  bill. 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  is  to  include  “any 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment”  of  the  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  means  “any  material,  article,  supply,  goods,  or 
equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance.” 

(d)  “Defense  article”  means — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft, 
vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
military  assistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply,  or  other 
item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing, 
repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  transportation,  oper¬ 
ation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  *  *  *;or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed 
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It  is  specifically  provided  that  “defense  article”  shall  not  mean 
merchant  vessels  or  source  material,  byproduct  material,  special 
nuclear  material,  or  atomic  weapons  as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  is  to  include  “any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service.”  But  it  does  not  include  restricted  data  and  formerly 
restricted  data  under  the  terms  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  means  “any  service,  test,  inspection,  repair, 
training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  assistance.” 
This  includes  limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation, 
or  standardization,  as  well  as  defense  information. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  means  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve. 

(h)  “Function”  means  “any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity.” 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  defense  articles  determined 
to  be  required,  in  accordance  with  Presidential  regulations,  to  support 
mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

(k)  “Services”  means  “any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel, 
or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance.” 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  is  defined  to  mean — 

any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States,  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  is  given  two  definitions,  depending  on  whether  it 
refers  to  excess  or  nonexcess  defense  articles.  With  respect  to  excess 
defense  articles,  it  means,  “the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such 
articles.”  With  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles,  it  means  “the 
price  obtaining  for  transfers  of  such  articles  between  the  Armed 
Forces”  or,  where  such  transfers  do  not  take  place,  “the  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as  appropriate  for  condition 
and  market  value.” 

These  definitions  do  not  differ  in  substance  from  those  in  existing 
law,  though  they  have  been  clarified  in  some  respects. 

E.  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  (SEC.  645) 

This  has  become  a  standard  section  in  foreign  aid  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  continued  availability  of  unexpended  balances.  In  this 
case  it  applies  to  funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  ol  1954,  which  is  repealed  by  this  bill.  These  balances  may  be 
consolidated  with  each  other  and  with  appropriations  for  the  same 
general  purposes  under  this  bill. 
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F.  CONSTRUCTION  (SEC.  646) 

This  section  is  a  standard  separability  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  invalidity  of  any  provision  of  the  act  or  of  its  application  to  any 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  affect  the  remainder  of  the  act  or 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances. 

Part  IV.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws 

a.  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

(SEC.  701) 

This  section  amends  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin¬ 
istrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  deals  with  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property.  A  new  subsection  (p)  would  be  added 
to  section  203  authorizing  foreign  currency  to  be  accepted  in  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  it  easier  lor  private  business  in  underdeveloped  areas  to  acquire 
surplus  property  in  cases  in  which  private  businesses  could  pay  for 
the  property  in  foreign  currency  but  not  in  dollars.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  emphasis  in  the  bill  on  encouraging  the  growth  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  underdeveloped  countries,  although  the  amendment  is  not 
limited  to  sales  to  private  business. 

B.  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1951  (SEC.  702) 

Section  702  of  the  bill  amends  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  (the  Battle  Act)  so  as  to  authorize  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  funds  necessary  for  administering  the  act. 
This  amendment  is  effected  by  striking  out  the  existing  section  305 
of  the  Battle  Act  and  inserting  appropriate  authorizing  language. 
Section  305  of  the  Battle  Act  as  it  now  reads  repeals  certain  other 
provisions  of  law,  which  have  not  been  in  effect  for  several  years. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  repealing  action,  section  702(b)  of  the  bill 
provides  that  it  shall  continue  in  effect.  This  is  a  technical  change 
without  substantive  effect. 

C.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

(SEC.  703) 

Section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  now  makes  available  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  from  sales  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  title  I  of  that  law  for  loans  to  private  business 
abroad.  These  loans,  under  the  terms  of  the  existing  law,  are  made 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Under  the  amendment  made  by  sec¬ 
tion  703  of  the  bill,  these  loans  will  be  made  by  “such  agency  as  the 
President  shall  direct”;  so  that  it  could  be  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  some  other  agency.  The  agency  contemplated  to  make  these  loans 
is  the  new  aid  agency. 
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D.  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROMOTE  PEACE  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  EAST  (SEC.  704) 

This  joint  resolution,  which  was  passed  in  1957  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  requires  reports  from  the  President 
to  Congress  in  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year. 
Although  it  is  considered  advisable  to  retain  some  of  the  authority 
of  this  resolution,  this  authority  is  now  infrequently  exercised.  The 
amendment  made  by  section  704  will  require  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  “whenever  appropriate”  instead  of  in  January  and  July. 
By  “whenever  appropriate,”  the  committee  means  whenever  he  uses 
the  authority  of  the  joint  resolution  or  takes  action  under  it. 

E.  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1960  (SEC.  705) 

This  section  amends  the  International  Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
to  authorize  the  President  to  delegate  his  authority  under  that  act  to 
any  officer  or  head  of  agency  as  he  deems  appropriate,  as  well  as  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  in  some  instances  it  may  be  more  appropriate  for 
functions  under  this  act  to  be  carried  out  bv  an  agency  (e.g.,  the  new 
aid  agency)  other  than  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

F.  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LATIN 

AMERICA  (SEC.  706) 

When  Congress  passed  the  Act  for  Latin  American  Development 
and  Chilean  Reconstruction  last  year  it  inadvertently  omitted  basic 
authority  similar  to  that  provided  in  part  III  of  this  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  made  by  section  706  corrects  this  legislative  oversight  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  such  funds  pursuant  to  such  provisions  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  as  the  President  determines  to  be  necessary. 

G.  IMPROPER  CURRENCY  TRANSACTIONS  ABROAD  (SEC.  707) 

Last  year  the  committee  inserted,  and  the  Congress  approved, 
section  52.5(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  providing  that,  whenever 
the  President  determined  that  the  achievement  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  a  given  country  so  required,  he  could  direct 
the  Ambassador  there  to  issue  regulations  applicable  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  U.S.  Government  officers  and  employees,  and 
to  U.S.  Government  contractors  and  their  employees,  governing  the 
extent  to  which  their  pay  and  allowances  received  and  to  be  used  in 
that  country  should  be  paid  in  local  currency. 

J  his  provision  was  motivated  by  a  glaring  scandal  involving  Air 
Force  personnel  in  black-market  currency  operations  in  Turkey.  Al¬ 
though  no  further  scandals  have  come  to  light,  the  committee  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  concern  which  it  expressed  a  year  ago  has  been  taken 
sufficiently  to  heart  by  the  executive  branch.  No  regulations  have 
been  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  523(d).  The  committee 
has  therefore  narrowed  the  criteria  to  be  observed.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  that  these  regulations  may  be  issued — 

whenever  the  President  determines  that  the  achievement  of 

U.S.  loreign  policy  objectives  in  a  given  country  requires 
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the  new  language  provides  that  they  may  be  issued — - 

whenever  the  President  determines  that  prevention  of  im¬ 
proper  currency  transactions  in  a  given  country  requires  it. 

The  committee  expects  a  report  within  a  reasonable  time  on  action 
taken  under  this  section. 

6.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7  OF  1953 

(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  assembled,  June  1,  1953,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 

the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  approved  June  20, 1949,  as  amended.  Effective 

August  1,  1953) 

[FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

[Section  1.  Establishment  of  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  new  agency  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration.” 

[(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  a  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Director.”  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  a  year.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  advise 
with  the  President  concerning  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  the 
Director. 

[(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  a  year.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate,  and  shall  act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Director. 

[(d)  There  are  hereby  established  in  the  Administration  six  new 
offices  with  such  title  or  titles  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine.  Appointment  thereto  shall  be  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  compensation  for 
each  of  two  of  the  said  offices  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  a  year  and 
the  compensation  for  each  of  the  other  four  offices  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  $15,000  a  year.  The  persons  appointed  to  the  said  new  offices  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time  desig¬ 
nate,  and  are  authorized  to  act  as  Director,  as  the  Director  may  des¬ 
ignate,  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Director  or  in  the  event  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director. 

[Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  functions  to  the  Director.  There  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Director: 
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[(a)  All  functions  vested  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  or  by  any  other  statute  in  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
provided  for  in  section  501  of  that  Act,  or  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  created  by  that  Act,  or  in  any  official  or  office  of  that  Agency, 
including  the  functions  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

[(b)  All  functions  vested  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  in  the  Administrator  created  by  that  Act. 

[(c)  The  functions  vested  by  section  6  of  the  Yugoslav  Emergency 
Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[Sec.  3.  Institute  oj  Inter-American  Affairs.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  together  with  its  functions,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Administration.  All  functions  vested  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Act  in  the  Secretary  of  State  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Director.  Functions  with  respect  to  serving  as  employees  of 
the  said  Institute  or  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors  thereof, 
including  eligibility,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  detailed  as  such  em¬ 
ployees  or  to  serve  as  such  members,  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Administration.  The  Institute  shall  be  adminis¬ 
tered  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Director. 

[Sec.  4.  National  Advisory  Council.  The  Director  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  (22  U.S.C.  286b). 

[Sec.  5.  Performance  oj  junctions  transjerred  to  the  Director.  The 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by  another  officer  or  by  any 
employee  or  organizational  entity,  of  the  Administration,  of  any 
function  of  the  Director,  except  the  function  of  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  function  of  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems. 

[Sec.  6.  Transjer  oj  functions  to  the  President.  All  functions  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee 
Aid  Act  of  1950  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  President. 

[Sec.  7.  Incidental  transjers.  (a)  Personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  in  other  funds, 
employed,  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  functions  transferred  or  vested  by  this  reorganization  plan  shall 
be  transferred,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  direct,  as  follows: 

[(1)  So  much  of  those  relating  to  functions  transferred  to  or  vested 
in  the  Director  or  the  Administration  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administration. 

[(2)  Those  of  the  Institute  of  In  ter- American  Affairs  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  along  with  the  Institute. 

[(3)  So  much  of  those  relating  to  the  functions  transferred  by  sec¬ 
tion  6  hereof  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deter¬ 
mine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  agency  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  which  the  President  delegates  the  said  functions. 

[(b)  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  transfers  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as 
he  shall  designate. 
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[Sec.  8.  Abolitions,  (a)  There  are  hereby  abolished: 

[(1)  The  offices  of  Director  for  Mutual  Security  and  Deputy 
Director  for  Mutual  Security,  provided  for  in  sections  501  and  504, 
respectively,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (includ¬ 
ing  the  organization  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  known 
as  the  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security). 

[(2)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

[(3)  The  title  of  Administrator  provided  for  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act. 

[(4)  The  four  positions  provided  for  in  section  406(e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

[(5)  The  offices  of  Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  provided  for  in  section  413(a)  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development,  as  amended,  together  with  the  functions 
vested  in  the  Administrator  by  the  said  section  413(a),  as  amended. 

[(6)  The  offices  of  the  Special  Representative  in  Europe  and 
Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  provided  for  in  section 
504(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  The  abolition 
of  the  said  offices  of  Representatives,  and  Deputy  Representative  shall 
become  effective  on  September  1,  1953  (unless  a  later  date  is  required 
by  the  provisions  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended). 

[(b)  The  Director  shall  wind  up  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the 
aforesaid  abolished  agencies  and  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  reorganization  plan. 

[Sec.  9.  Interim  provisions.  The  President  may  authorize  the 
persons  who,  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan,  hold  offices  or  occupy  positions  abolished  by  section  8 
hereof  to  hold  offices  and  occupy  positions  under  section  1  hereof 
until  the  latter  offices  and  positions  are  filled  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  said  section  1  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  in  no  event  for  any  period  extending  more  than  60  days  after 
the  said  effective  date,  as  follows: 

[(a)  The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual  Security  as  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration,  respectively. 

[(b)  The  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  the  person 
occupying  the  senior  position  provided  for  in  section  406(e)  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  serve  in  the 
two  senior  positions  created  by  section  1  (d)  thereof. 

[(c)  The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  the 
persons  occupying  the  three  positions  provided  for  in  section  406(e) 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  ot  1949,  as  amended,  to  serve  in 
the  four  positions  created  by  section  1(d)  hereof  which  have  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  a  year. 3 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  oj  America  in  Congress  assembled,  [That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
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as  the  "Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.”  This  Act  is  divided  into 
chapters  and  titles,  according  to  the  following  table  of  contents: 

[TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

[Chapter  I — -Military  Assistance; 

[Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
[Title  I  — Defense  Support 
[Title  II — -Development  Loan  Fund 
[Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
[Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs 
[Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund 

[Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

[Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  peace  in  the  world  increasingly  depends  on  wider  recognition  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  men; 
and  that  the  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best 
be  assured  in  a  world  wide  atmosphere  of  expanded  freedom. 

[(b)  Through  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
its  predecessors,  the  United  States  has  helped  thwart  Communists  in¬ 
timidation  in  many  countries  of  the  world,  has  helped  Europe  recover 
from  the  wounds  of  World  War  II,  has  supported  defensive  military 
preparations  of  nations  alerted  by  Communist  aggression,  and  has 
soundly  begun  to  help  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  living  standards. 

[(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  continue  to  serve  the  follow¬ 
ing  principal  purposes: 

[(1)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  basic  identity  of  interest 
which  exists  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  who  are  striving  to  establish  and  develop 
politically  independent  and  economically  viable  units,  and  to 
produce  more  goods  and  services,  and  to  improve  ways  of  living 
by  methods  which  reflect  the  popular  will,  and  to  realize  aspira¬ 
tions  for  justice,  for  education,  and  for  dignity  and  respect  as  in¬ 
dividual  human  beings,  and  to  establish  responsible  governments 
which  will  cooperate  with  other  like-minded  governments.  The 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  objective  and  need  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  consistent  with  its  tradition  and  ideals  to 
share  these  strivings  by  providing  assistance,  with  due  regard  for 
our  other  obligations,  to  peoples  willing  to  work  energetically 
toward  these  ends. 

[(2)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  inter¬ 
national  communism  and  the  nations  it  controls  continue  by 
threat  of  military  action,  by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by 
internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt  to  bring  under 
their  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples  and 
nations  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination.  The  Con¬ 
gress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
so  long  as  such  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  persists,  to  make  available  to  other  free 
nations  and  peoples  upon  request  assistance  of  such  nature  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  compatible 
with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and  other  obligations,  and  as 
may  be  needed  and  effectively  used  by  such  free  nations  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom. 
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[(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — - 

[(1)  the  United  States,  through  mutual  security  programs,  has 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  economic  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe;  and 

[(2)  due  in  part  to  those  programs,  it  has  been  possible  for  such 
nations  to  achieve  complete  economic  recovery  and  to  regain  their 
military  strength ;  and 

[(3)  certain  other  friendly  nations  of  the  world  remain  in  need 
of  assistance  in  order  that  they  may  defend  themselves  against 
aggression  and  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  free  world; 
those  nations  which  have  been  assisted  in  their  recovery  should,  in 
the  future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  countries  which  are  still  in  need 
of  assistance  of  the  type  provided  under  this  Act. 

[(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  self-government  or  independence  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  enable  them  to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  self- 
government  or  independence.  To  this  end,  assistance  shall  be  rendered 
where  appropriate  and  feasible  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
emergence  of  political  units  which  are  economically  viable,  either  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  neighboring  units. 

[(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — 

[(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna¬ 
tional  waterways  and  economic  cooperation  between  nations; 
and 

[(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  endangered  when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other  nations  assisted 
under  this  Act,  including  such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  international  waterways; 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  administered  to  give 
effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  or  arising  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  these  principles  shall  be 
applied,  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on 
measures  taken  by  the  Administration  to  insure  their  application. 

[Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

[Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed 
force  shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
to  promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of  support 
based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  measures 
in  the  common  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  friendly  nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
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United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such 
nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  In 
furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  uni¬ 
versal  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regula¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  evasion. 

[The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favoring  the  crea¬ 
tion  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint 
organization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to 
develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

[The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative 
of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as 
is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by  membership 
in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which  he 
may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

[Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such 
other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement 
from  any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international 
organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  any  service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other 
duties  of  a  non-combatant  nature,  including  military  training  or 
advice. 

[8ec._  103.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1960  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,400,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Programs  of 
military  assistance  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  1960  program  shall 
be  budgeted  so  as  to  come  into  competition  for  financial  support  with 
other  activities  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

[(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  including  expenses  incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organizations. 

[(c)  When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
within  ten  years  or  earlier  such  assistance  may  be  furnished,  notwith¬ 
standing  sections  105,  141,  and  142,  to  nations  eligible  to  purchase 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  under  section  106.  When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  mili- 
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tary  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier, 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  foreign  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  notwithstanding 
section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 
other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter:  Provided ,  That 
the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  repayments  from  not  to 
exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used  for  such  assistance. 

[(d)  The  value  of  programs  of  equipment  and  materials  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  chapter 
other  than  section  106,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  value  of  nonexcess  equipment  and  materials  shall  be  as 
defined  in  section  545(h)  of  this  Act,  and  the  value  of  excess  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  (as  excess  is  defined  in  section  545(e)  of  this 
Act)  shall  mean  the  acquisition  cost  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

[Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  made  between 
the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000, 
less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such  purpose.  Such  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as 
heretofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

[(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  nations  for  collective 
defense  other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section 
103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in  amounts 
totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended 
under  this  section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of 
taxes. 

[Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — 
(a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
nation  whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall  have 
determined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment 
and  materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of 
the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake 
any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 
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£(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 
areas : 

[(1)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  European 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing 
security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Con¬ 
gress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote  greater  political  fed¬ 
eration,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe, 
including  coordinated  production  and  procurement  programs 
participated  in  by  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  to 
military  equipment  and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

^  £(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  ar¬ 
rangements  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to 
require  the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

£(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  Asia,  the  President 
shall  give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the 
free  peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States'of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organiza¬ 
tion,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to 
develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic 
rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

£(4)  Military  equipment  and  materials  may  be  furnished  to 
the  other  American  Republics  only  in  furtherance  of  missions 
directly  relating  to  the  common  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  which  are  found  by  the  President  to  be  important  to  the 
secmity  of  the  United  States.  The  President  annually  shall 
review  such  findings  and  shall  determine  whether  military  as¬ 
sistance  is  necessary.  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not, 
unless  the  President  determines  otherwise,  be  the  basis  for 
military  assistance  programs  to  American  Republics. 

[(5)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter,  administrators  of  the  military  assistance 
program  shall  encourage  the  use  of  foreign  military  forces  in 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  construction  of  public  wmrks  and 
other  activities  helpful  to  economic  development. 

[Sec.  106.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Serv- 
IL^S'~u^a^  ^le  President  may,  hi  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without  requirement  for 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  for  sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  or 
international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  which  has 
not  signed  an  agreement  under  section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with 
the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the 
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President  shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be 
used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state. 

[(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of 
or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to 
any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  avail¬ 
able  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  pe¬ 
riod  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  545:  Provided ,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment 
or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i) 
the  minimum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
(A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such 
contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

[(c)  Sections  105,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

[Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  Law. — (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  7307(a),  and 
(2)  such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3544(b)  and  8544(b),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act.] 

Sec.  108.  Transfers  of  Military  Equipment  to  Japan. — *  *  * 
(Repealed— -1957) 
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Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
Direct  Forces  Support. — *  *  *  ( Repealed — 1957) 

[Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
[title  I — DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

[Sec.  131.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  chapter  I,  or  to  nations  which  have  joined 
with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement, 
commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  specifically 
designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort :  Provided,  That  either 
all  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  reviews,  findings,  rec¬ 
ommendations,  reports  and  other  material  which  relate  to  operations 
or  activities  under  this  title  are  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  to  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation,  appropri¬ 
ations,  or  expenditures  under  this  title,  upon  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  the  President  certifies  that  he  has  forbidden  the  information  to 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  such  request  and  gives  his  reasons  for  doing 
so.  In  •furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  serv¬ 
ice  (including  processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and 
repairing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $675,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

[(c)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  pre¬ 
vailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regulation, 
discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then  commodities  purchased 
with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined  for  such  country  shall  be 
insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a  company  or 
companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States. 

[(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  or  chapter  I  and 
(2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section ;  and  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to 
section  409  of  this  Act. 3 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. — *  *  *  (Repealed — 1957) 

[Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  or  chapter  I  to  any  nation 
or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing 
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such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
promote  world  peace.  No  defense  support  or  military  equipment  and 
materials  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall  have  agreed 
to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such  additional  provi¬ 
sions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and 
provisions  of  this  title  or  chapter  I  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

[Sec.  142.  Agreements. — (a)  No  defense  support  or  military 
equipment  and  materials  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation  under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

[(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

[(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  elim¬ 
inate  causes  of  international  tension; 

[(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

[(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world ; 

[(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

[(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of 
the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title ; 

[(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or 
services  furnished  under  chapter  I  without  the  consent  of  the 
President ; 

[(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  under  chapter  I ; 

[(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  chapter  I ; 

[(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such 
assistance  and  provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  complete 
information  with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may 
require. 

[(b)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  title  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale 
thereof,  such  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished  unless  the  recipient 
nation  shall  have  agreed  to  establish  a  Special  Account,  and 

[(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation 
in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds ; 

[(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
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That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been  ap¬ 
plicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

[(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available: 
Provided ,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such 
excess  amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
which  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States: 
Provided  further,  That  such  utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  in 
all  Special  Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $4,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  Special  Account 
are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such 
country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act  or 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. J 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furnishing  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1) 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  independence,  (2)  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia.- — Assistance  under  this  title  or  chapter 
I  shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  141 
and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assist¬ 
ance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances 
of  prior  appropriations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast 
Asia,  the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the 
extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty 
days. 

[title  II - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

[Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  free¬ 
dom,  is  important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of 
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assistance  to  such  people  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The 
Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  strengthen  friendly 
foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  economies 
through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system;  to  minimize  or  elimi¬ 
nate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  climax  favorable  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  free  economic  institutions  and  to  increase  their 
productive  capabilities  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title  in  rapidly  developing  countries  requires  the  development  of  free 
economic  institutions  and  the  stimulation  of  private  investment,  local 
as  well  as  foreign,  in  the  field  of  housing.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that,  consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  this  title,  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  loans  and  guarantees  to  stimulate 
activities  in  this  field. 

[Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — -(a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Fund”)  which  shall  have  suc¬ 
cession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue 
in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in 
such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

[(b)  The  Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guar¬ 
anties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions  (not 
to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  securities),  to  or  with 
such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  it  may  determine,  taking  into  account  (1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  or  free  economic  institutions  or  to  the  increase  of 
productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of 
the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  transaction  involved. 
Loans  shall  be  made  by  the  Fund  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commit¬ 
ments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  finding  that 
there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment.  The  Fund  in  its 
operations  shall  recognize  that  development  loan  assistance  will  be 
most  effective  in  those  countries  which  show  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  long-term  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  their  people, 
demonstrate  a  clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures, 
and  effectively  demonstrate  that  such  assistance  is  consistent  with, 
and  makes  a  contribution  to,  workable  long-term  economic  develop¬ 
ment  objectives.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support 
and  encourage  private  investment  and  other  private  participation 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment  capital,  the  Export-Import 
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Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating 
with  the  Fund  in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  Fund.  The  authority  of  section  451(a)  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  this 
title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  be  used  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title.  No  guar¬ 
anties  of  equity  investment  against  normal  business-type  risks  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  subsection  nor  shall  the  fractional  reserve 
maintained  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  any  guaranty  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  be  less  in  any  case  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
contractual  liability  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  under  such  guar¬ 
anty,  and  the  total  contractual  liability  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  under  all  of  such  guaranties  shall  not,  at  any  one  time,  exceed 
$100,000,000.  The  President’s  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  of  this 
Act,  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this 
title. 

[(c)  The  Fund  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or 
otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  use  in 
any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  and  assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  an  exconomically  and  technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the 
President  determines  with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 

[Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  at  any  time  after  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  advances  to  the 
Fund  after  June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000,000  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $700,000,000  may  be  advanced  prior  to  July  1,  1960,  and  not 
to  exceed  an  additional  $1,100,000,000  may  be  advanced  prior  to  Julv 
1,  1961.  J 

[Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. — (a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or 
transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

[(b)  The  Fund  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  obligations  in  amounts  which  maj7  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  term  "assets  of  the  Fund” 
as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the  amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the 
Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any  amount  of  capitalization  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  which  has  not  been 
advanced  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time.  The  assets  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any  obligations  or 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  title. 
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[(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro- 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

[Sec.  205.  Management,  Powers  and  Authorities. — (a)  The 
management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Board”)  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall 
carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  a  quorum ;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board 
shall  meet  for  organization  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the 
Chairman.  The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary 
or  appropriate  actions  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  authorities,  powers,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  employees.  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  on  the 
Board  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

[(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000 
a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year, 
and  four  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $18,000  per  year.  Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director, 
in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During  the  absence  or  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  "of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act 
as  Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also 
absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  vacant, 
such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

[(c)  The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authorities  vested 
in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board, 
may:  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases,  agreements, 
or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency,  or  with  any  per- 
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son,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  en¬ 
tity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and  use  gifts 
or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible);  contract  for  the  services  of  attorneys;  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  ol  and  necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
of  the  Fund,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Fund  shall  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  discount,  redis¬ 
count,  public  or  private  sale,  negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of 
option  or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or 
without  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds, 
debentures  (including  convertible  debentures),  liens,  pledges,  and 
other  collateral  or  security,  contracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptance  including  bankers’  acceptances, 
cable  translers  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership 
(provided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  al¬ 
though  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by 
exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens,  pledges 
or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guar¬ 
antee  payment  against  any  instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters 
of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obli¬ 
gations  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  the  Fund,  and,  as  the  Fund  may  determine,  refer  any 
such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collec¬ 
tion;  adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed;  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided  that  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or 
final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer  thereof,  including 
the  Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against 
property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his 
official  capacity) ;  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt, 
insolvent  or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the 
United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as  necessary; 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  otherwise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  the  Fund  to' 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying  out,  servicing,  com¬ 
promising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any 
transaction  or  operation,  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from 
the  application  of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316),  or  to 
authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  iunds  from  any  source  without 
the  express  legislative  permission  of  the  Congress. 

[(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation 
or  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section 
4(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
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2254a),  except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 
total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of 
the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  over 
the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in  said  section  4(a).  The  Fund 
shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropriation  or 
fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund,  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  benefits  and  other 
payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  its 
employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

[(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as 
of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
Act.  In  addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing 
Director  and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the 
Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against,  and  rights  estab¬ 
lished  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between  August  14,  1957,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby 
transferred  to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  cre¬ 
ated  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  that 
Act,  require  reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing 
Director  provided  for  in  section  205(b)  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  206.  National  Advisory  Council.— The  fund  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C.  286b)  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems. 

[title  iii — technical  cooperation 

[Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their 
resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow 
of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under 
which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  con¬ 
structively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new 
sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing 
power. 

[Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  through  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs.  As 
used  in  this  title,  the  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
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programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and  inte¬ 
grated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  shall 
be  limited  to  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  labor,  agri¬ 
cultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade 
of  economical^  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public  admin¬ 
istration.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not  in¬ 
clude  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  pri¬ 
marily  related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities 
Act  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in 
the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

[Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance.— Assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  section  302  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  nation  being  assisted — 

[(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

[(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity; 

[(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination 
and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried 
on  in  that  nation; 

[(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and 

[(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in  the  program 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

[Sec.  304.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  to  remain  available  until  expended  not  to 
exceed  $172,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or 
demonstration  purposes. 

[Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation  and  Related 
Programs. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  this  Act,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  related  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  their 
related  organizations,  and  other  international  organizations,  wherever 
practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

[(a)  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  such 
related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established:  Provided,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  limitation  of  33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution 
for  such  purpose  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much 
as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
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such  purpose  and  for  succeeding  calendar  years  not  to  exceed  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (including 
assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  such  year. 

[(b)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

[Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation 
programs  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to 
any  foreign  government  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  per¬ 
form  contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  to  technical  cooperation 
programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend 
at  any  time  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

[(b)  The  President  shall  arrange  for  a  nongovernmental  research 
group,  university,  or  foundation  to  study  the  advisability  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  a  program,  to  be  known  as  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps, 
under  which  young  United  States  citizens  would  be  trained  and  serve 
abroad  in  programs  of  technical  cooperation.  Not  to  exceed  $10,000 
from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  304  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  study.] 

Sec.  308  International  Development  Advisory  Board. —  *  *  * 
(Repealed — 1960) 

[title  IV — -SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to 
exceed  $256,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify  for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or 
economic  stability. 

[(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given 
to  (A)  projects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a 
group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education, 
and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  resettlement 
programs  as  will  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native 
migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  ol  the  area,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this  sentence 
shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible,  and  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assistance 
on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
505. 
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[(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools 
and  libraries  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  author¬ 
izing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  make  a  special  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second  Congress,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  utilize  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  for  hospitals  abroad  designed  to  serve  as  centers  for 
medical  treatment,  education  and  research,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  401.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. — The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  important  contribution  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  to  international  peace  and  security, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  support  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  400(a)  of  this  Act  for  contribu¬ 
tions  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Emer¬ 
gency  Force.] 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than' 
$175,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  or  the  grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  as  to  pricing  and  the  use  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels  expressed  in  section  101  of  said  Act.  Foreign 
currency  proceeds  accruing  from  such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to 
use  for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  this  section.  Surplus  food  commodities  or 
products  thereof  made  available  for  transfer  under  this  Act  (or  any 
other  Act)  as  a  grant  or  as  a  sale  for  foreign  currencies  may  also  be 
made  available  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  eligible  domestic 
recipients  pursuant  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  LT.S.C.  1431),  or  to  needy  persons  within  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c).  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  is  amended  by  inserting 
“whether  in  private  stocks  or’’  after  “commodities”  the  first  time  that 
word  appears. 
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[Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed 
$6,750,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  400(a) 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or 
may  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occu¬ 
pied  Areas)  Special  Account,  including  that  part  of  the  German  cur¬ 
rency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of 
December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  (or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement) 
which,  upon  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
GARIOA  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  he  determines  must  be  dis¬ 
regarded.] 

[Sec.  404.  Indus  Basin  Development. — The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  welcomes  the  progress  made  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  toward 
the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin  through  a  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  south  Asian  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world  in  order 
to  promote  economic  growth  and  political  stability  in  south  Asia,  and 
affirms  the  willingness  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  authorities 
contained  in  this  and  other  Acts,  to  participate  in  this  significant 
undertaking.  In  the  event  that  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  made  available  to  be  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  such  funds  may  be  used  in  accordance 
with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  established  by  the  Bank 
concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and  determination 
of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures 
concerning  such  matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts ;  and  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241), 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  preventing  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  purposes:  Provided,  That  compensating  allowances  are 
made  in  the  administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other 
areas  to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901(b)  are  applicable.] 

Sec.  405.  Migrants,  Refugees,  and  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States"  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
Committee. 

[(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control.] 
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(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance 
to  refugees  under  his  mandate. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  continuation 
of  activities,  including  care,  training,  and  resettlement,  which  have 
been  undertaken  for  selected  escapees  under  section  451  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

[Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  not  to  exceed  $16,500,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East.  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and  repatriation  of 
such  refugees.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  rectification  should  be  made  of  the  Palestine  refugee  rolls  in  order 
to  assure  that  only  bona  fide  refugees  whose  need  and  eligibility  for 
relief  have  been  certified  shall  receive  aid  from  the  Agency  and  that 
the  President  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  make  United  States 
contributions  to  the  Agency  should  take  into  consideration  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  success  ot  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  host  governments 
to  rectify  such  relief  rolls.  The  President  shall  include  in  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1962  programs  under 
this  Act  a  report  concerning  the  progress  made  toward  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  ol  the  relief  rolls  as  well  as  toward  the  repatriation  and  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  refugees  by  the  governments  directly  concerned.  When¬ 
ever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief,  repatriation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate.] 
Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. — (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent 
representative  to  the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which  participates 
in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of  participation"  in  meetings  of 
such  organizations,  including  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801),  ancl  allowances  and  expenses 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.S.C.  287r). 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the 
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rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and 
shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who 
are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  may  serve  for  periods 
of  more  than  five  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section 
522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  922.) 

[Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas,  or,  in 
the  case  of  such  nations  and  areas  which  are  landlocked,  trans¬ 
portation  charges  from  the  United  States  ports  to  designated  points 
of  entry  in  such  nations  and  areas,  on  shipments  by  United  States 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  shipments  by 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

[(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may 
be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal 
abroad  of  United  States  agricultural  surpluses. 3 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — *  *  *  (Repealed— 1959) 
[Sec.  411.  Administrative  and  Other  Expenses. — (a)  Whenever 
possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in 
the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  neces¬ 
sary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  (other  than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  II  and  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  and  the  following)  per¬ 
formed  by  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance. 

[(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  State  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  administrative  expenses  which  are  incurred  for  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  under  this  Act  or  for  normal  functions  of 
the  Department  which  relate  to  functions  under  this  Act,  and  for 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611):  Provided,  That,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  chapter  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
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Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  may 
direct. 

[(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for 
other  administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other  than  compensa¬ 
tion  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.] 

Sec.  412.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — *  *  *  (Repealed — 
1957) 

Sec.  412.  President’s  Special  Education  and  Training  Fund. — ■ 
*  *  *  (Repealed — 1960) 

[Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competi¬ 
tion,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical 
efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strength¬ 
en  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations, 
through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such 
programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the 
matters  covered  by  this  section. 

[(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

[(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations; 

[(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment 
to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,  nations  participating  in  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act; 

[(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade  and 
taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and 

[(4)  may  make,  through  an  agency  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  Act,  until  June  30, 
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1967,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties 
to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  institute  the  guaranty  program:  Provided,  That — 

[(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as 
furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
or,  in  the  case  of  guaranties  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1960, 
on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted  prior  to  July  1,  1959, 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned; 

[(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assur¬ 
ing  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

[(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

[(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for 
loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  or  by  reason  of  war; 

[(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith; 

[(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits 
on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance; 

[(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  4  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
guaranties  made  under  this  section  until  such  time  as  all 
such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or 
until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees 
to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guar¬ 
anty  may  be  similarly  reduced ; 

[(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to 
a  total  face  value  of  $1,000,000,000  exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties  heretofore  and  hereafter  issued  pur- 
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suant  to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442),  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1509(b)(3)):  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guar¬ 
anty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States 
assumed  in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  and  funds  realized  after 
June  30,  1955,  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C),  shall  be  available 
for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  and  the  foregoing  limita¬ 
tion  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  become 
available.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid 
out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such 
fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111(C)(2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  authorized 
to  be  issued  under  this  paragraph  by  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  or  such  other  offi¬ 
cer  as  the  President  may  designate,  when  necessary  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  any  such  guaranty:  Provided, 
That  all  guaranties  issued  after  June  30,  1956,  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tions  3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  such  guaranties;  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Congress  of  the  reports  required  by  section  534 
of  this  Act,  include  information  on  the  operation  of  this  para¬ 
graph:  Provided  further,  That  at  all  times  funds  shall  be 
allocated  to  all  outstanding  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442),  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  face  value  of  said  guaranties.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paragraph  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  such  other  officer  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  notes  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $37,500,000,  and  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  notes  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  said  paragraph  111(c)(2); 

[(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  or,  hi  the 
case  of  guaranties  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  on  the 
basis  of  applications  submitted  prior  to  July  1,  1959,  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
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[(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

C(i)  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

E(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1) 
a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3)  par¬ 
ticipation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items 
and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for 
payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 
[(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  foreign  investment,  and  business  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  shall  conduct  annual  studies  to  keep  the  data  up  to  date 
of  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  more  effectively  utilized  and  protected  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  as  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  stabilize  and  to  expand  its  economv 
and  to  prevent  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in 
its  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  studies  shall 
include  specific  recommendations  for  such  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
in  advancing  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

[(d)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
shall  deem  appropriate  shall  conduct  a  study  of  methods  by  which 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  including  those  which  are  parties 
to  regional  agreements  for  economic  cooperation  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  or  any  of  them,  might  best  together  formulate  and 
effectuate  programs  of  assistance  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  free 
nations  so  as  to  advance  the  principal  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  stated 
in  section  2  thereof.] 

Sec.  414..  Munitions  Control.— (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person,  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government 
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agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such 
regulations.  Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return  to  the  United 
States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  or  ammu¬ 
nition  of  United  States  manufacture  furnished  to  foreign  governments 
by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  shall 
not  extend  to  similar  firearms  that  have  been  so  substantially  trans¬ 
formed  as  to  become,  in  effect,  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  willfully, 
in  a  registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  tiierein  not  misleading, 
snail  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

[Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  International  Organizations. — 
Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  under  sections  131  and 
403  in  order  to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds, 
directly  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  lor  other  purposes. 

[Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel. — The 
President,  through  such  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate, 
shall  facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  except 
for  administration  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  countries  to  the 
United  States.  To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  Act  and  such 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  deem  appro¬ 
priate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  with  private 
enterprise  concerned  with  international  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  barriers  to  international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
developing,  encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  countries  assisted  under  this  Act.] 
Sec.  417.  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section  115(b)(6) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  disposition 
within  Ireland  of  the  unencumbered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approx¬ 
imately  6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds 
established  under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  tbe  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated  June  28, 
1948,  for  the  purposes  of — - 

(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Ire¬ 
land; 

(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (including  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry; 
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(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing 
objectives,  is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  dated  June  17,  1954. 

Sec.  418.  President’s  Fund  for  Asian  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment. — *  *  *  (Repealed — 1956) 

Sec.  419.  World  Health  Organization. — *  *  *  (Repealed — 
1957) 

[Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor 
made  available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000. 

[(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums, 
so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding 
the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished 
under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped  or  labeled  as 
a  product  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

[Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradication. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life, 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop 
their  economy  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears 
technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  assist  other 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than 
chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  organi¬ 
zations,  persons  or  other  entities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  make 
loans  for  such  purpose,  so  long  as  such  loans  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II.] 

Sec.  421.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. — *  *  *  (Re¬ 
pealed — 1957) 

[Sec.  421.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  underdeveloped  nations,  and  in  nations  where  the  economy  is 
essentially  rural  or  based  on  small  villages,  to  provide  assistance  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans  of  foreign  currencies 
for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms,  formed  for  the  purpose 
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of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or  diversify  agricultural  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  maximum  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  to  any  associa¬ 
tion  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time;  and 
the  aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

[Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund 

[Sec.  451.  President’s  Special  Authority  and  Contingency 
Fund. — (a)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  for 
use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of"  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  in  furtherance 
of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in 
or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or 
the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany, 
or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia 
and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form 
such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Certification  by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under 
this  Act  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  IT  of  chapter  II,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

v[(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
captivity  of  Communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustain  the  peace;  that 
they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-government  shall 
be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Funds  available  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons, 
education,  and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
peoples  who  have  been  enslaved  by  communism. 
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[Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

[Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds.- — -Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  made  available  for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act.J 
Sec  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Notwithstanding  sec¬ 
tion  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under  section  550  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and 
shall  be  used  for  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to 
the  following  purposes — • 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act ; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  mate¬ 
rials,  needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an  agreement  was  nego¬ 
tiated,  or  in  other  friendly  nations,  with  the  authority  to  use 
currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
section  or  for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis ; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  countries;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  their  local  currency  expenses: 
Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee  of  any  such  committee 
shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  such  committee,  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such  foreign  currency 
expended  and  the  amounts  of  dollar  expenditures  made  from  appro¬ 
priated  funds  in  connection  with  travel  outside  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodging, 
meals,  transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within  the  first  sixty 
days  that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman 
of  each  such  committee  shall  prepare  a  consolidated  report  showing  the 
total  itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member  and 
employee  of  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  and  shall  foward  such 
consolidated  report  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate).  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  within  ten  legislative  days  after 
receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

[(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  prompt  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  an 
internationally  financed  program  which  would  utilize  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  available  to  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  great  cultural 
monuments  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  1,1961,  his 
recommendations  concerning  such  a  program.] 

[Sec.  503.  Termination  op  Assistance. — (a)  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  secu¬ 
rity  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

[(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes 
for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

[(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  chapter  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full 
contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance.  Assist¬ 
ance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may ,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 
Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  termination  under  this  section  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

[(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation 
has  hereafter  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  property  of  any  person 
as  defined  in  section  413(b)  and  has  failed  within  six  months  of  such 
nationalization  or  expropriation  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  be  appropriate  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  person,  the  President  shall,  unless  he  determines  it  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  national  interest,  suspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken. 

[(c)  The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  programs  under  this  Act  a  specific  plan 
for  each  country  receiving  bilateral  grant  assistance  in  the  categories 
of  defense  support  or  special  assistance  whereby,  wherever  practicable, 
such  grant  assistance  shall  be  progressively  reduced  and  terminated. 

[Sec.  504.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  ^President  -shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
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participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  chapter  II  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds, 

[(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and 

[(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

[(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government 
agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  I,  such  information  to 
be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.]! 

(d)  *  *  *  (Repealed — 1960) 

[Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance  and  Sales. — (a)  Except  as  other¬ 
wise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including,  cash, 
credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign 
currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for 
stockpiling  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  emphasize 
loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible.  Commodities,  equipment, 
and  materials  transferred  to  the  United  States  as  repayment  may  be 
used  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  title  II  of 
chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Whenever  commodities,  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  are  sold  for  foreign  currencies  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  may  use  or  enter 
into  arrangements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to 
use  such  currencies  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  providing 
the  commodities,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  which  generated 
the  currencies  were  appropriated. 

[(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of 
repayment  may  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and 
administer  the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as 
amended.  United  States  dollars  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  payment  of  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  cur- 
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rencies  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest 
on  any  such  loan  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  purposes  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1641(b)),  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  United  States  Government  agencies  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  abroad  and  the  United  States  dollars  received  as  re¬ 
imbursement  shall  also  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  in  the  payment  of  its  obligations 
abroad,  as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President,  shall  be  credited  to  and  be  available  for  the  author¬ 
ized  purposes  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts.  Amounts  re¬ 
ceived  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made 
under  paragraph  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose, 
amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits 
made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  author¬ 
ized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit 
basis  under  paragraph  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

[Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  As  used 
in  this  section — 

[(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  inventory  or  discovery 
covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

[(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by 
or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and 
those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to  the  public 
and  is  subject  to  protection  as  property  under  recognized  legal 
principles. 

[(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by 
the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

[(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers 
or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information 
shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such 
owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  un¬ 
authorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might  be 
pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

[(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted, 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which 
has  furnished  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
claimant,  in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 
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[(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information 
covered  by  this  section. 

[(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had 
for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the 
action,  except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the 
Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought 
before  the  last-mentioned  date. 

[Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  414  and  416)  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

[Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — None  of  the 
funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other 
expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay 
the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen 
or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
such  program  within  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — The  ocean 
transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities,  materials, 
and  equipment  procured  out  of  local  currency  funds  made  available 
or  derived  from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1691  and  the  following),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities, 
materials,  and  equipment  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  Sales  of 
fresh  fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution 
17,  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended). 

[Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds  made  available 
under  title  I  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in 
bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase  adjusted  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  Funds 
made  available  under  title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in  adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base  or 
to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.  In  providing  for  the 
procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by 
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grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

[Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — -(a)  No  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  may  be  transferred  under  chapter  I  or  title  I  of 
chapter  II  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  such  equipment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

[(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  States  Government  agency  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.  Any 
commodities  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Government-owned  property, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or 
to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such  dis¬ 
posal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  ap¬ 
propriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or  to  appropriations  cur¬ 
rently  available  for  such  procurement. 

[(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  on  a  grant  basis  under 
chapter  I  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap, 
or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or  materials 
which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  originally 
made  available. 

[Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone 
who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  serv¬ 
ices  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or 
performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  and 
whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  preceding  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept 
any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in 
connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  former  of¬ 
ficer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or 
took  any  action  during  such  employment,  shall  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  308  or  530(a)  of 
this  Act. 
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[Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  under  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this 
Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose, 
or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  Acts 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act 
or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation  for  the 
program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and,  when 
military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  stating 
the  justification  for  such  changes.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination  under  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  451  (except  with  respect  to  unvouchered  funds)  and 
under  the  last  clause  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  404,  and  copies 
of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed  with 
them.  3 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities. — 
Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
where  arising  from  this  Act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  international  educational  exchange  activities  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such  activities  on  the  basis  of 
the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 

[Sec.  515.  Authorization  for  Grant  of  Contract  Authority. — 
Provisions  in  this  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations. 

[Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement. — None  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest 
on  any  debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of  these 
funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  any  recipient  country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts: 
Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any 
foreign  government  in  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and 
such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  be 
deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142(b)  of 
this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country  for  any  agreed 
purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — (a)  After 
June  30,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any 
assistance  authorized  under  title  I,  II,  or  III  (except  section  306)  of 
chapter  II,  or  section  400(a)— 
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[(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical 
or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

[(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  with¬ 
in  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
the  agreement  or  grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for  construction  outside 
the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  this  section,  except  any  agreement  for  assistance  authorized 
under  title  II  of  chapter  II,  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

[(b)  Plans  required  under  this  section  for  any  water  or  related 
land  resource  construction  project  or  program  shall  include  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  such  computations. 

[Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President. — (a)  Ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and  section  413(b)(4),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  au¬ 
thority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction. 

[(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  through 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

[(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  under  title  I  of  chapter  II,  relating  to  defense  support,  only 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates. 

[Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — - 
(a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States 
by  any  nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

[(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodi¬ 
ties  from,  any  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a 
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separate  consolidated  account,  which  shall  be  free  from  fiscal  year 
limitations,  payments  received  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  administrative  surcharges  in  connection  with  procurement  services 
performed  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  amounts 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  General  Services  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Government  agency  which  finances  the  procurement, 
and  these  amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  performing  such 
procurement  services. 

[(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  I  of  this  Act, 
for  any  assistance  furnished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through 
such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment  and  materials,  serv¬ 
ices  (other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States),  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising 
from  or  incident  to  operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of 
any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts  to 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency 
and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the  authority  applicable  to,  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized 
to  be  used,  including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  or 
services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general  category  as  those 
furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising 
from  and  incident  to  such  procurement. 

[(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured 
from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  other  than  chapter  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made 
to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required 
by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and 
agreed  to  by  owning  or  disposal  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that 
where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable 
except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency  de¬ 
termines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

[(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  making  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  under  section  402  accounts  may 
be  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  State  Government  agency 
or  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters 
of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  such 
letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made 
by  recipient  nations  or  agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  pres¬ 
entation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  ac¬ 
counts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documen- 
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tation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds:  Provided,  That 
such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services  procured  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  ex¬ 
clusively  on  such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

[(f)  Any  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  initially  be  charged,  within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  to 
finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations 
made  under  this  Act:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  the  same  fiscal 
year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions  with  proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  initially  utilized  for 
financing  purposes. 

[Sec.  523.  Coordination  with  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall 
make  sure  that  recommendations  of  such  representatives  pertaining 
to  military  assistance  are  coordinated  with  political  and  economic 
considerations,  and  his  comments  shall  accompany  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  if  he  so  desires. 

[(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  assistance  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  including  but 
not  limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance 
program  for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.] 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the  [achievement  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives]  prevention  of  improper  cur¬ 
rency  transactions  in  a  given  country  requires  it,  he  may  direct  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  there  to  issue  regulations 
applicable  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  contractors  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  their  employees  governing  the  extent  to  which 
their  pay  and  allowances  received  and  to  be  used  in  that  country  shall 
be  paid  in  local  currency.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  United 
States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to  comply 
with  such  regulations. 

[Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid 
under  chapter  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for — 

[(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

[(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs ; 

[(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

[(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  per¬ 
sonnel  ; 

[(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

[(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of 
any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance. 
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[(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

[Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — The  President 
may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  (including  any  function,  office  or  entity  thereof 
transferred  to  any  other  agency)  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
and  may  transfer  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  incident  thereto:  Provided,  That  such  authority  conferred 
by  this  sentence  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  applicable  law’s 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  Civil  Service  and  Veterans’  Preference. 

[Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Such 
special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The 
chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his 
discretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  801),  or  (2) 
compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this 
Act,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  If  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  Officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  position 
under  this  section,  the  period  of  his  service  in  such  capacity  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  an  assignment  for  duty  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  section  571  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  such  person  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  his  acceptance  of  such  an  as¬ 
signment,  lose  his  status  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

[Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  author¬ 
ized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  seventy  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  forty-five  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  sched¬ 
ule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not 
in  excess  of  $19,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment, 
and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  One  of  the  offices  established  by 
section  1(d)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953  may  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  annum. 

[(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  the  President  may— 

[(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  wTho  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
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rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder,  including, 
in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under  section  433  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act,  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned 
shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment 
or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are 
provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy¬ 
making  officials,  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons;  and 

[(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all 
cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the 
period  ot  the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months: 
Provided'  further,  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  in- 
class  promotions  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  prescribe. 

[(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  for  the 
duration  ol  operations  under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  emplo3rees  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801). 

[(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  712,  or  any  Other  law  containing  similar  authority, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  anv  compen¬ 
sation  or  other  benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President 
with  such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 

[Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. — 
(a)  W  henever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compen¬ 
sation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no 
case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

[(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  fui  ds  available  to  that  agency  or 
made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 
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[Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organi¬ 
zations. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or 
otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer 
or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific 
or  professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  or¬ 
ganization. 

[(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privi¬ 
leges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available 
to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as^amended  (22  U.S.C.  SOI).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

[(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — 

[(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  inter¬ 
national  organization; 

[(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  United  States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof  payable  to  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ;  and  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  pay¬ 
ing  such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  such 
purposes; 

[(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the 
United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for 
specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct 
expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international  organi¬ 
zation;  or 

[(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to  be 
applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which  the  officer 
or  employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compen¬ 
sation,  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  pay¬ 
able  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or 
detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  There¬ 
of. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  may  be 
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employed  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  ac¬ 
tual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  or  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  whichever  is  higher,  while  so  employed  within  the 
United  States  and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standard¬ 
ized  Government  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas),  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  contracts  for 
such  employment  with  such  organizations  may  be  renewed  annually. 

[(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under 

[Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance.— The  standards  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  Executive  Order  Numbered  10450,  as  amended  or  supple¬ 
mented,  shall  apply  to  the  employment  under  this  Act  by  any  agency 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance  of  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

[Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  from  Certain  Federal 
Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  section  530(a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.S.C., 
section  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  require¬ 
ments  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation 
in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the 
United  States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit 
any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly  involved  in 
the  performance  of  such  service;  nor  shall  such  service  be  considered 
as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  limiting  the 
reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simul¬ 
taneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  the  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized 
research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number, 
as  experts  or  consultants  under  section  530(a),  may  be  renewed 
annually,  notwithstanding  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a). 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 1894  (5  U.S.C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office, 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under 
this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but 
the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the 
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provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  which  does  not 
permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a 
civilian  officer 

[Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in 
this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  as  the  President  may  specify.] 

Sec.  533A.  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  “Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller”,  which  shall 
be  headed  by  an  officer  designated  as  the  “Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller”,  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  the  annual  rate  of  $19,000, 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  to  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  provided  under  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  by  or  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  so  much  of 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Security 
and  Integrity  as  relate  to  investigations  of  improper  activities  in 
connection  with  programs  under  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

(c)  The  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  shall  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  duties,  in  addition  to  those  duties  transferred  to  him  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section : 

(1)  Establishing  or  reviewing  and  approving  a  system  of  fi¬ 
nancial  controls  over  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  insure  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

(2)  Advising  and  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  the  controls,  standards,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  established  or  approved  under  this  section  insofar  as 
such  controls,  standards,  and  procedures  relate  to  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  I  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Establishing  or  reviewing  and  approving  policies  and 
standards  providing  for  extensive  internal  audits  of  programs  of 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(4)  Reviewing  and  approving  internal  audit,  programs  under 
this  section,  and  coordinating  such  programs  with  the  appropriate 
officials  of  other  Government  departments  in  order  to  insure 
maximum  audit  coverage  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort; 

(5)  Reviewing  audit  findings  and  recommendations,  of  operat¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  action  taken  thereon,  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  thereto  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  appropriate  officials; 

(6)  Conducting  or  requiring  the  conduct  of  such  special  audits 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  required  in  individual  cases,  and  of 
inspections  with  respect  to  end-item  use  in  foreign  countries; 
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(7)  Establishing  or  reviewing  and  approving  a  system  of  fi¬ 
nancial  and  statistical  reporting  with  respect  to  all  programs  of 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(8)  Advising  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  officials  on  fiscal  and  budgetary  aspects  of  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act ; 

(9)  Coordinating  and  cooperating  with  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  duties 
are  within  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  and 

(10)  Carrying  out  such  other  duties  as  may  be  vested  in  him 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  with  respect  to  programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  charged  to 
the  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  such  programs:  Provided, 
That  all  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  reviews,  findings, 
recommendations,  reports,  and  other  material  which  relate  to  the 
operation  or  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  shall  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation  or  appropriation  for,  or 
expenditures  of,  such  Office,  upon  request  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case  may  be. 

[Sec.  534.  Reports.— (a)  The  President,  from  time  to  time  while 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available 
for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each 
fiscal  year  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this 
section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504,  202,  400,  416,  413(b),  and  418  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  All  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  reviews,  find¬ 
ings,  recommendations,  reports,  and  other  material  which  relate  to 
the  operation  or  activities  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to  any 
committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation  or  appropriation  for, 
or  expenditures  of,  such  Administration,  upon  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case 
may  be. 

[Sec.  535.  Cooperation  with  Nations  and  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other  international 
organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make 
payments  by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually  re¬ 
quired  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authority  to  decide  the 
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method  of  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or 
the  amount  thereof. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of 
this  Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and 
services,  and  on  request  of  free  nations,  are  authorized  to  furnish 
nonmilitary  supplies,  materials,  and  services,  to  such  organizations 
and  nations  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis.  Such 
advances,  or  reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  subsection 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  supplies,  materials,  and  services  are  delivered,  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  ap¬ 
propriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used.] 

Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in 
China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  and  to  appoint 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 

[Sec.  537.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds. — (a)  Appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (except  for  Chapter  I),  allocations  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency,  from  other  appropriations, 
for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  funds 
made  available  for  other  purposes  to  any  agency  administering  non- 
military  assistance,  shall  be  available  for: 

[(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

[(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the 
purposes  of  such  appropriations,  including  (notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (31  U.S.C. 
673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose  em¬ 
ployment  is  authorized  by  section  530  of  this  Act ; 

[(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  services  abroad: 
Provided,  That  such  individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 

[(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft: 
Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act ; 

[(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  abroad  for  administrative 
purposes  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and  such  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number 
of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance,  of 
each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  abroad 
established  under  section  526  of  this  Act:  Provided  farther,  That 
passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  United 
States  only  as  may  be  specifically  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act ; 

[(6)  entertainment  within  the  United  States  (not  to  exceed 
$15,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in 
an  appropriation  or  other  Act) ; 
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[(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

[(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment: 
Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify, 
shall  be  made  by  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  speci¬ 
fied; 

[(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries; 

[(10)  rental  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  of  offices, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  to  house  personnel;  main¬ 
tenance,  furnishings  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
properties ; 

[(11)  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  of  care  and 
disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the  families 
of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with  funds  covered 
by  this  subsection  (a) ; 

[(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

[(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign  par¬ 
ticipants  engaged  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance,  while  such  participants  are  away  from 
their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law; 

[(14)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  and  the  following),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

[(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad; 

[(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  providing  such  services  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  officers  in  the  regular  corps  to  grades 
above  that  of  senior  assistant,  but  not  above  that  of  director,  as 
otherwise  authorized  in  accordance  with  section  711  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1944,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  211a),  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed 
twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise 
authorized ; 

[(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of  dependents  (in¬ 
cluding  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such 
travel)  and  transportation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods, 
and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such  travel 
or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel 
orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  completed  during  that  same 
fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage, 
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and  the  cost  of  storing,  the  furniture  and  household  and  personal 
effects  of  any  employee  (i)  for  not  to  exceed  three  months  after 
first  arrival  at  a  new  post,  (ii)  when  an  employee  is  assigned  to  a 
post  to  which  he  cannot  take,  or  at  which  he  is  unable  to  use,  his 
furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects,  (iii)  when  such  stor¬ 
age  would  avoidjthe  cost  of  transporting  such  furniture  and  effects 
from  one  location  to  another,  (iv)  when  he  is  temporarily  absent 
from  his  post  under  orders,  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the 
employee  storage  costs  are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects 
(including  automobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel, 
under  such  regulations  as  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance,  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  may  prescribe; 

£(18)  payment  of  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  for  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  serving  in  accordance  with  section  526  of  this  Act. 

£(b)  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  any 
exchange-of-persons  program  or  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  administered  by  any  such  agency  while 
such  participants  are  en  route  or  absent  from  their  homes  for  purposes 
of  participation  in  any  such  program. 

£(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  406(a)  of  Public 
Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed  $27,750,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
assistance  in  Korea  under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  President  to 
construct  or  otherwise  acquire  essential  living  quarters,  office  space, 
and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for  use  by  personnel  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  Act,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,250,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
(in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities 
in  this  Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such 
purposes  elsewhere. 

£(d)  Funds  made,  available  under  section  400(a)  may  be  used 
for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section  411(b)  of 
this  Act)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1691  and  the  following),  delegated  or  assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance. 

£(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
training  United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  527(c)(2)  of  this  Act  (through  interchange  or  other¬ 
wise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association 
or  organization,  or  commercial  firm ;  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  918,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel 
may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the 
institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  employment  or  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  62  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection 
therewith  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Government  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by 
private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be 
accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of 
such  agency:  Provided ,  however,  That  any  such  payments  to  an 
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employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  compensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

[(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  requests 
for  authorizations  and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be 
submitted  a  detailed  report  on  the  assistance  to  be  furnished,  country- 
by-country,  under  title  I  of  chapter  II,  and  under  section  400(a),  of 
this  Act.  The  report  with  respect  to  each  country  shall  contain  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposed  level  of  aid  for  such  coun¬ 
try,  and  shall  include  a  listing  of  all  significant  factors  considered, 
and  the  methods  used,  in  determining  the  level  of  aid  for  such  country; 
the  reason  for  including  each  such  factor  and  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  of  such  factors  is  related  to  the  specific  dollar 
figure  which  constitutes  the  proposed  level  of  aid  for  each  such  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition,  with  respect  to  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished 
under  title  I  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act,  the  report  shall  contain  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  on  a  country-by-country  basis  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  particular  level  of  forces  to  be  supported  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  request  for  authorization  and  appropriation  for  military  assist¬ 
ance,  the  factors  considered  and  methods  used  in  arriving  at  each 
country  determination,  and  where  the  level  of  forces  supported  by 
military  assistance  differs  from  the  total  level  of  forces  maintained 
in  any  such  country,  an  explanation,  in  detail,  of  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  such  level  of  forces. 

[Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

[Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — • 

[(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

[(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947,  as 
amended ; 

[(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

[(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 
and  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

[(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

[(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  as  amended; 

[(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended ; 

[(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

[(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

[(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

[(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

[(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.S.C.  452); 

[(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50 
U.S.C.  165);  and 
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[(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

[(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act. 

[(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  acts  not  named 
in  subsection  (a). 

[Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions.— (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

[(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in 
or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

[(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542 
or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed 
by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments 
made  pursuant  to  section  110(a)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments  under  section 
527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

[(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed 
subsequent  to  the  time  such  funds  are  appropriated  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  originally  applicable  thereto.  References  in  any  Act  to  provisions 
of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
or  subsequent  Acts  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references  in  any  Act 
to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957  or  subsequent  Acts  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the  new 
designations. 

[Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — (a)  Section  1  of  Public 
Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  (22  U.S.C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960,  and 
may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years:  Provided, 
That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June  30,  1960,  shall  be  made 
subject  to  termination  by  the  said  Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1),  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended.  (31  U.S.C.  841). 

[Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

[(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods. 

[(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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[(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material, 
article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that  would 
further  the  purpose  of  chapter  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof, 
used  or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required  in  or 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage,  transportation, 
repair  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials,  but  shall  not 
include  merchant  vessels. 

[(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities 
of  such  equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

[(e)  The  term  “excess”  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of 
such  equipment  or  materials. 

[(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States”  shall  include 
any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Reserve 
components  thereof. 

[(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

[(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  I  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating, 
or  modifying  such  equipment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so 
furnished ; 

[(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  materials  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the 
mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or  materials  of 
the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished; 

[(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization 
reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment 
or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  replacement 
cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  specify;  and 

[(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  chapter  I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials. 
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In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under 
chapter  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or 
the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such 
particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each 
unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  (h)  and 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more  equitable  pricing  system  for 
transactions  between  the  military  departments  and  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  through  appropriate  pricing  regulations 
of  uniform  applicability,  that  the  term  “value”  (except  in  the  case  of 
excess  equipment  or  material)  shall  mean —  _  . 

[(1)  the  price  of  equipment  or  materials  obtaining  for  similar 
transactions  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 
[(2)  where  there  are  no  similar  transactions  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

[(i)  the  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 

Government.  .  .  .  .. 

[(j)  The  term  “agency  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  shall 
refer  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  any  agency  to  which  au¬ 
thorities  and  functions  under  title  I,  title  III,  or  title  IV  of  chapter 
II  or  under  chapter  III  of  this  Act  are  delegated  or  assigned  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525  of  this  Act. 

[(k)  The  term  “officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
any  officer  to  whom  authorities  and  functions  under  title  I,  title  III> 
or  title  IV  of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III  of  this  Act  are  delegated 
or  assigned  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525 

of  this  Act.  .  .  , 

[Sec.  546.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provision  ol  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 

thereby.  , 

[(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 

amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011).  „  .  , 

[(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations, 
or  to  any  international  organization.] 

Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  Authorizations. —  *  (Repealed  • 

1957) 
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[Sec.  548.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of 
funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appro¬ 
priated,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  available 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.  J 

Sec.  549.  Special  Provisions  on  Availability  of  Funds. —  *  *  * 
(Repealed — 1959) 

[Sec.  550.  Information  Policy. — The  President  shall,  in  the  re¬ 
ports  required  by  section  534,  or  in  response  to  requests  from  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make  public  all  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  mutual  security  program  not  deemed  by  him  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  551.  Limitation  on  the  Use  of  the  President’s  Special 
Authority. — The  authority  contained  in  sections  403,  451,  and  501  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  sections  103(b),  408,  411(b),  and  411(c)  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for 
administrative  expenses:  Provided,  however,  That  the  aforementioned 
authority  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  411(b)  and  411(c)  of  this  Act.  3 

Sec.  552.  Assistance  to  Cuba.— No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  Cuba  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  assis¬ 
tance  is  in  the  national  and  hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States. 


SECTION  12  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1955 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955”. 

******* 
[Sec.  12.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  Communist  regime  in  China  has  not  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  fulfill  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  not  be  recognized  to  represent  China  in 
the  United  Nations. 3 


SECTIONS  12,  13,  AND  14  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

OF  1956 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956”. 

******* 

[Foreign  Research  Reactor  Projects 

[Sec.  12.  (a)  As  one  means  of  furthering  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  on  an  international  basis,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
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appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to  exceed 
$5,950,000  for  use  by  the  President,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  specify,  for  research  reactor  projects  undertaken  or  authorized 
by  foreign  governments  which  shall  have  entered  into  agreements  for 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

[(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

[(c)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  reactor  made  avail¬ 
able  to  another  government  or  to  other  governments  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

[(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  the  equipment  furnished  under 
this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped  as  a  product  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  so  stamped. 

[Sec.  13.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  not  to  exceed  $11,000,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  be  transferred,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  to  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  inter¬ 
national  educational  exchange  activities.  Such  amount  is  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  activities 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431-1479),  and  by  section 
32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1641(b)).  The  amount  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  appropriated  for  such  activities,  and 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  amount  so  transferred  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

[Sec.  14.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  the  President  should  take  fully  into  account 
the  desirability  of  affirmatively  promoting  the  economic  development 
of  under-developed  countries,  both  as  a  means  of  effectively  counter¬ 
acting  the  increased  political  and  economic  emphasis  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  fundamental  American  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  political  and  economic  self-determination  and 
independence. 3 


SECTION  503  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958”. 
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[cooperation  in  western  hemisphere 

[Sec.  503.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relationships  and  mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President 
should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by  en¬ 
couraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic  development.] 


SECTION  108  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION 

ACT,  1959 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  Mutual  Security  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  following  sums  are 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  namely: 

MUTUAL  SECURITY 

******* 
[Sec.  108.  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies 
heretofore  generated  in  any  country  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may,  notwithstanding  prior  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  hereafter  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  section:  Provided,  That  quarterly  reports  of  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.] 
This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Appropration  Act, 
1959”. 


SECTION  501(a),  CHAPTER  VI,  AND  SECTIONS  702  AND  703 
OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1959,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959”. 

******* 
Chapter  V — International  Cooperation  in  Health;  Colombo 
Plan  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation 

international  cooperation  in  health 

[Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
large  areas  of  the  world  are  being  ravaged  by  diseases  and  other  health 
deficiencies  which  are  causing  widespread  suffering,  debility,  and 
death,  and  are  seriously  deterring  the  efforts  of  peoples  in  such  areas 
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to  develop  their  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
their  living  conditions.  The  Congress  also  recognizes  that  inter¬ 
national  efforts  are  needed  to  assist  such  peoples  in  bringing  diseases 
and  other  health  deficiencies  under  control,  in  preventing  their  spread 
or  reappearance,  and  in  eliminating  their  basic  causes.  Accordingly, 
the  Congress  affirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  acceler¬ 
ate  its  efforts  to  encourage  and  support  international  cooperation 
in  programs  directed  toward  the  conquest  of  diseases  and  other  health 
deficiencies.] 

******* 

COLOMBO  PLAN  COUNCIL  FOR  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  502.  To  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  membership  in 
the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Department 
of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for 
Technical  Cooperation. 

[Chapter  VI — Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 

Between  East  and  West 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  601.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  promote  better  relations 
and  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  East”)  through  coop¬ 
erative  study  and  research,  by  establishing  in  Hawaii  a  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and  West,  either 
as  a  branch  of  an  existing  institution  of  higher  learning  or  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  institution,  where  scholars  and  students,  in  various  fields  from  the 
nations  of  the  East  and  the  Western  World  may  meet,  study,  exchange 
ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other  activities  primarily  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  other  Acts  promoting  the  interna¬ 
tional  educational,  cultural,  and  related  activities  of  the  United  States. 

[establishment  of  center 

[Sec.  602.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the 
Secretary  of  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Secretary),  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  public  and  private  authorities,  shall  on 
or  before  January  3,  1960,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
.and  program  for — 

[(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  in  Hawaii  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and  West  through  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  made  with  public,  educational,  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions; 

[(2)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  payments  to  outstanding 
scholars  and  authorities  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  Western 
World  as  may  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars  and  authorities 
to  the  Center; 
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[(3)  grants,  scholarships,  and  other  payments  to  qualified  can¬ 
didates  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  students  to  engage  in  study  at  the  Center;  and 
[(4)  making  the  facilities  of  the  Center  available  for  study  to 
other  qualified  persons  on  reasonable  basis. 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  603.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.] 

Chapter  VII — Amendments  to  Other  Laws  and  Miscellaneous 

Provisions 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 


Sec.  701.  *  *  * 

[EXPENSES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

[Sec.  702.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  the 
year  1959,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  disbursed  on 
vouchers  jointly  approved  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
delegations  to  the  Conference,  and  such  approval  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  in  the  auditing  of  accounts 
incident  to  the  annual  meeting. 

[UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR 

[Sec.  703.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  451(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  World  Refugee 
Year.  Such  sum  shall  be  available  for  allocation  by  the  President  for 
assistance,  either  directly  or  through  intergovernmental  organizations 
or  agencies,  to  the  various  refugee  groups,  and  shall  be  used  primarily 
in  furtherance  of  permanent  solutions  of  the  problems  of  such  groups 
and  in  alleviating  their  urgent  emergency  needs.] 


SECTION  604  AND  CHAPTER  VIII  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1960 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960”. 
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Chapter  VI — Amendments  to  Other  Laws 
******* 

[Sec.  604.  The  President  shall  have  a  study  made  of  the  functions 
of,  and  the  degree  of  coordination  among,  agencies  engaged  in  foreign 
economic  activities,  including  the  Department  of  State,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  providing  the  most  effective  means  for  the  formulation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  United  States  foreign  economic  policies.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  include  in  his  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the  fiscal 
year  1962  mutual  security  program  his  findings  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  such  study.] 

Chapter  VII — Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 

Between  East  and  West 

******* 

[Chapter  VIII — Hemisphere  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  promote  better  relations 
and  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Hemi¬ 
sphere”)  through  cooperative  study  and  research,  by  establishing  in 
Puerto  Rico  a  Hemispheric  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter¬ 
change,  either  as  a  branch  of  an  existing  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  as  a  separate  institution,  where  scholars  and  students,  in  various 
fields  from  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  may  meet,  stud}7,  exchange 
ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other  activities  primarily  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  other  Acts  promoting  the  inter¬ 
national  educational,  cultural,  and  related  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

[establishment  of  center 

[Sec.  802.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “Secretary”),  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  public  and  private  authorities,  may,  on  or 
before  January  3,  1961,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  and 
program  for — 

[(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  in  Puerto  Rico  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Hemispheric  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  through  arrangements  to 
be  made  with  public,  educational,  or  other  nonprofit  institutions; 

[(2)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  payments  to  outstanding 
scholars  and  authorities  from  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  as 
may  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars  and  authorities  to  the 
Center; 

[(3)  grants,  scholarships,  and  other  payments  to  qualified  can¬ 
didates  from  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  students  to  engage  in  study  at  the  Center;  and 
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[(4)  making  the  facilities  of  the  Center  available  for  study  to 
other  qualified  persons  on  reasonable  basis.] 


SECTION  305  OF  THE  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1951 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  control  by  the  United  States  and  cooperating  foreign 
nations  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  all  countries  under  its  domination,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951”. 

TITLE  I— WAR  MATERIALS 
******* 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Ml  other  nations  (those  not  receiving  United  States  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  or  financial  assistance)  shall  be  invited  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  cooperate  jointly  in  a  group  or  groups  or  on  an  individual 
basis  in  controlling  the  export  of  the  commodities  referred  to  in  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union 
ol  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under  its  domination. 
******* 
[Sec.  305.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  117  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress),  as  amended,  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1302  of  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1951  (Public  Law  45,  82d  Congress),  are  repealed.] 

Sec.  805.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 


SECTION  104(e)  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  increase  the  consumption  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954”. 
******* 

TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

******* 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza- 
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tions  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 


(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by  [the  Export- 
Import  Bank]  such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct  for  loans  mutu¬ 
ally  agreeable  to  said  [bank]  agency  and  the  country  with  which  the 
agreement  is  made  to  United  States  business  firms  and  branches, 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of  such  firms  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  such  countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign 
firms  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization, 
distribution,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets 
for,  United  States  agricultural  products:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
such  loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  Foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans. 


SECTION  5  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  RESOLUTION 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring  such  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  development  of  economic  strength  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  independence. 

******* 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  [within  the  months  of  January  and  July 
of  each  year]  whenever  appropriate  report  to  the  Congress  his  action 
hereunder. 

Sec.  6.  This  joint  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  President  shall 
determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nations  in  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East  are  reasonably  assured  by  international  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 


SECTION  5(f)  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

ACT  OF  1960 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  establish  a  National  Institute  for  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  international  cooperation  in  health 
research,  research  training,  and  research  planning,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  disease  and  disability  are  the  common 
enemies  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  and  that  the  means,  methods, 
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and  techniques  for  combating  and  abating  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  disability  and  for  improving  the  health  and  health  standards  of 
man  should  be  sought  and  shared,  without  regard  to  national  bound¬ 
aries  and  divisions;  and 

Whereas  advances  in  combating  and  abating  disease  and  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  promotion  of  human  health  can  be  stimulated  by  supporting 
and  encouraging  cooperation  among  scientists,  research  workers, 
and  teachers  on  an  international  basis,  with  consequent  benefit  to 
the  health  of  our  people  and  of  all  peoples;  and 
Whereas  there  already  exist  tested  means  for  international  cooperation 
in  matters  relating  to  health,  including  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization,  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  with  which  the  United  States 
is  identified  and  associated,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  United 
States  establish  domestic  machinery  for  the  maximum  mobilization 
of  its  health  research  resources,  the  more  efficiently  to  cooperate  with 
and  support  the  research,  research-training  and  research-planning 
endeavors  of  such  international  organizations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oj  the  United 
States  oj  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  “International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960”. 

******* 
AUTHORITY  OF  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
use  his  authority  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  2  of  this  joint  resolution  and 
in  accomplishing  such  purposes  (1)  use  to  the  fullest  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  foreign  currencies  or  credits  available  for  utilization  by  the 
United  States,  (2)  enter  into  agreements  to  use  foreign  currencies 
and  credits  available  to  other  nations  for  use  with  the  agreement  of 
the  United  States,  and  (3)  use  any  other  foreign  currencies  and 
credits  which  may  be  made  available  by  participating  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  M 

******* 

(f)  The  President  may  delegate  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this 
section  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  any  authority  which  is  delegated  to  him  under 
this  section,  and  may  delegate  performance  of  any  such  authority  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau 
or  other  subordinates  acting  under  his  direction.  The  President  may 
delegate  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  section  to  such  other  officer 
or  head  oj  agency  oj  the  United  States  Government  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AND  CHILE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RECON¬ 
STRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  1.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and,  as  appropriate,  should  be  so  recognized  in  future 
legislation ; 

(2)  although  governmental  forms  differ  among  the  American 
Republics,  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas  are  dedicated  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  governments  which  will  promote  in¬ 
dividual  freedom; 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  American  Republics  are  so  interrelated 
that  sound  social  and  economic  progress  in  each  is  of  importance 
to  all  and  that  lack  of  it  in  any  American  Republic  may  have 
serious  repercussions  in  others ; 

(4)  for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  continue  to  progress 
within  the  framework  of  our  common  heritage  of  democratic 
ideals,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the  achievement  of  social 
and  economic  advance  adequate  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  individual  citizens  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  for 
a  better  way  of  life; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  a  plan  of  hemispheric  development,  open 
to  all  American  Republics  which  cooperate  in  such  plan,  based 
upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  the 
growth  of  free  economic  and  social  institutions,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  equitable  rates  of  exchange  and  to  bring 
about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers ; 

(6)  mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with 
no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that  similar  advantages 
can  accrue  to  all  countries,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  all  American  Republics  will  jointly  exert  sus¬ 
tained  common  efforts  which  will  speedily  achieve  that  economic 
cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  essential  for 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity;  and 

(7)  accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  free  institutions,  private  enterprise,  and  genuine 
independence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  cooperation 
with  all  American  Republics  which  participate  in  a  joint  de¬ 
velopment  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  efforts. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  forward  the  above  policy,  the  Congress 
hereby — 
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(1)  urges  the  President  through  our  constitutional  processes 
to  develop  cooperative  programs  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
basis  which  will  set  forth  specific  plans  of  action  designed  to 
foster  economic  progress  and  improvements  in  the  welfare  and 
level  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  on 
the  basis  of  joint  aid,  mutual  effort,  and  common  sacrifice; 

(2)  proposes  the  development  of  workable  procedures  to  ex¬ 
pand  hemispheric  trade  and  to  moderate  extreme  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  commodities  which  are  of  exceptional  importance  in  the 
economies  of  the  American  Republics,  and  encourages  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  economic  cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics; 

(3)  supports  the  development  of  a  more  accurate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  through  a  greater  interchange  of  persons,  ideas,  techniques, 
and  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  achievements; 

(4)  supports  the  strengthening  of  free  democratic  trade  unions 
to  raise  standards  of  living  through  improved  management-labor 
relations; 

(5)  favors  the  progressive  development  of  common  standards 
with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  which  flows  across  national  boundaries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere; 

(6)  supports  the  consolidation  of  the  public  institutions  and 
agencies  of  inter- American  cooperation,  insofar  as  feasible,  within 
the  structure  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  personnel  resources  and  authority  of  the 
Organization  in  order  that  it  may  play  a  role  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  all  aspects  of  hemispheric  cooperation;  and 

(7)  declares  that  it  is  prepared  to  give  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  programs  which  the  President  may  develop  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  these  policies. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
which  the  President  may  use,  subject  to  such  further  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  as  may  be  enacted,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  in  Latin  America  being 
subjected  to  economic  or  diplomatic  sanctions  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  currently  informed  about  plans  and  programs 
for  the  utilization  of  such  funds. 

SPECIAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHILEAN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
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poses,  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Chile  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  4.  Section  551  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  President's  special  au¬ 
thority,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  aforementioned  authority  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  1961  to  finance  activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  411(b)  and  411(c)  of  this 
Act”. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  S  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  jor  assistance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  provisions  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  o  f  such  assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  President  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  are  appro¬ 
priated. 


SECTION  203  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATIVE  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  have  supervision  and  direction  over  the  disposition 
of  surplus  property.  Such  property  shall  be  disposed  of  to  such  ex¬ 
tent,  at  such  times,  in  such  areas,  by  such  agencies,  at  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  prescribed  in  or  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  care  and  handling  of  surplus  property,  pending  its  dis¬ 
position,  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  property,  may  be  performed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  or,  when  so  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  the  executive  agency  in  possession  thereof  or  by 
any  other  executive  agency  consenting  thereto. 

(c)  Any  executive  agency  designated  or  authorized  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  dispose  of  surplus  property  may  do  so  by  sale,  exchange, 
lease,  permit,  or  transfer,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other  property,  with  or 
without  warranty,  and  upon  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  deems  proper,  and  it  may  execute  such  documents  for 
the  transfer  of  title  or  other  interest  in  property  and  take  such  other 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  dispose  of  such  property 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  A  deed,  bill  of  sale,  lease,  or  other  instrument  executed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  executive  agency  purporting  to  transfer  title  or  any 
other  interest  in  surplus  property  under  this  title  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  insofar  as  con¬ 
cerns  title  or  other  interest  of  any  bona  fide  grantee  or  transferee  for 
value  and  without  notice  of  lack  of  such  compliance. 

(e) (1)  All  disposals  or  contracts  for  disposal  of  surplus  property 
(other  than  by  abandonment,  destruction,  donation,  or  through  con¬ 
tract  brokers)  made  or  authorized  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  made 
after  publicly  advertising  for  bids,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
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the  Administrator,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of 
this  subsection. 

(2)  Whenever  public  advertising  for  bids  is  required  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  advertisement  for  bids  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
previous  to  the  disposal  or  contract,  through  such  methods,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  permit  that  full  and  free 
competition  which  is  consistent  with  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
property  involved ; 

(B)  all  bids  shall  be  publicly  disclosed  at  the  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  advertisement ; 

(C)  award  shall  be  made  with  reasonable  promptness  by  notice 
to  the  responsible  bidder  whose  bid,  conforming  to  the  invitation 
for  bids,  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Government,  price 
and  other  factors  considered:  Provided ,  That  all  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

(3)  Disposals  and  contracts  for  disposal  may  be  negotiated,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  without  regard  to  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  but  subject  to  obtaining  such 
competition  as  is  feasible  under  the  circumstances,  if — 

(A)  necessary  in  the  public  interest  during  the  period  of  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
with  respect  to  a  particular  lot  or  lots  of  personal  property  or, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  respect  to  a  specifi¬ 
cally  described  category  or  categories  of  personal  property  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator; 

(B)  the  public  health,  safety,  or  national  security  will  thereby 
be  promoted  by  a  particular  disposal  of  personal  property; 

(C)  public  exigency  will  not  admit  of  the  delay  incident  to 
advertising  certain  personal  property; 

(D)  the  personal  property  involved  is  of  a  nature  and  quantity 
which,  if  disposed  of  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  would  cause  such  an  impact  on  an  industry  or  industries  as 
adversely  to  affect  the  national  economy,  and  the  estimated  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  and  other  satisfactory  terms  of 
disposal  can  be  obtained  by  negotiation; 

(E)  the  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the  property  involved 
does  not  exceed  $1,000; 

(F)  bid  prices  after  advertising  therefor  are  not  reasonable 
(either  as  to  all  or  some  part  of  the  property)  or  have  not  been 
independently  arrived  at  in  open  competition; 

(G)  with  respect  to  real  property  only,  the  character  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  property  or  unusual  circumstances  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  to  advertise  publicly  for  competitive  bids  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  and  other  satisfactory  terms  of  disposal  can 
be  obtained  by  negotiation; 

(H)  the  disposal  will  be  to  States,  Territories,  possessions, 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  tax-supported  agencies  therein, 
and  the  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the  property  and  other 
satisfactory  terms  of  disposal  are  obtained  by  negotiations; 

(I)  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  or  other  law. 

(4)  Disposals  and  contracts  for  disposal  of  surplus  real  and  related 
personal  property  through  contract  realty  brokers  employed  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  followed  in  similar  com- 
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mercial  transactions  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator:  Provided,  That  such  regulations  shall  require  that 
wide  public  notice  of  availability  of  the  property  for  disposal  be  given 
by  the  brokers. 

(5)  Negotiated  sales  of  personal  property  at  fixed  prices  may  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  either  directly  or  through  the  use  of  dis¬ 
posal  contractors  without  regard  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  such  sales  shall 
be  publicized  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
property  involved,  that  the  prices  established  shall  reflect  the  esti¬ 
mated  fair  market  value  thereof,  and  that  such  sales  shall  be  limited  to 
those  categories  of  personal  property  as  to  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  method  of  disposal  wall  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Government. 

(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  paragraph,  an  explanatory 
statement  of  the  circumstances  of  each  disposal  by  negotiation  of  any 
real  or  personal  property  having  a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000 
shall  be  prepared.  Each  such  statement  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  in  advance  of  such  disposal, 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  preserved  in  the  files  of  the  executive  agency 
making  such  disposal.  No  such  statement  need  be  transmitted  to  any 
such  committee  with  respect  to  any  disposal  of  personal  property  made 
under  paragraph  (5)  at  a  fixed  price,  or  to  property  disposals  author¬ 
ized  by  any  other  provision  of  law  to  be  made  without  advertising. 

(7)  Section  3709,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5), 
shall  not  apply  to  disposals  or  contracts  for  disposal  made  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Administrator,  any  executive 
agency  may  authorize  any  contractor  with  such  agency  or  subcon¬ 
tractor  thereunder  to  retain  or  dispose  of  any  contractor  inventory. 

(g)  The  Administrator,  in  formulating  policies  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  surplus  foods  processed 
from  agricultural  commodities,  and  surplus  cotton  or  woolen  goods, 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  policies  shall  be 
so  formulated  as  to  prevent  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or 
surplus  food  processed  from  agricultural  commodities,  from  being 
dumped  on  the  market  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  disrupting  the 
market  prices  for  agricultural  commodities. 

(h)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  such  action 
to  be  required  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  price  support  or  stabilization,  the  Administrator  shall  trans¬ 
fer  without  charge  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  any  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  foods,  or  cotton  or  woolen  goods  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Receipts  resulting  from  disposal  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  pursuant  to  any  au¬ 
thority  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  except  that  net 
proceeds  of  any  sale  of  surplus  property  so  transferred  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  pursuant  to  section  204(b),  when  applicable.  Surplus  farm 
commodities  so  transferred  shall  not  be  sold,  other  than  for  export,  in 
quantities  in  excess  of,  or  at  prices  less  than,  those  applicable  with 
respect  to  sales  of  such  commodities  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

(i)  The  United  States  Maritime  Commission  shall  dispose  of  sur¬ 
plus  vessels  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons  or  more  which  the 
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Commission  determines  to  be  merchant  vessels  or  capable  of  conversion 
to  merchant  use,  and  such  vessels  shall  be  disposed  of  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  and  other  laws  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  vessels. 

(j)(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  donate  without  cost  (except 
for  costs  of  care  and  handling)  for  use  in  any  State  for  purposes  of 
education,  public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  research  for  any  such 
purpose,  any  equipment,  materials,  books,  or  other  supplies  (includ¬ 
ing  those  capitalized  in  a  working  capital  or  similar  fund)  under  the 
control  of  any  executive  agency  which  shall  have  been  determined  to 
be  surplus  property  and  which  shall  have  been  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  to  be  usable  and  necessary 
for  any  such  purpose.  In  determining  whether  property  is  to  be 
donated  under  this  subsection,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  between 
property  capitalized  in  a  working-capital  fund  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  405  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  or  any 
similar  fund,  and  any  other  property.  No  such  property  shall  be 
transferred  for  use  within  any  State  except  to  the  State  agency  desig¬ 
nated  under  State  law  for  the  purpose  of  distributing,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  all  property  allocated  under  this 
subsection  for  use  within  such  State. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  surplus  property  under  the  control  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine  whether 
such  property  is  usable  and  necessary  for  educational  activities  which 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  armed  services,  such  as  maritime  acade¬ 
mies  or  military,  naval,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard  preparatory  schools. 
If  such  Secretary  shall  determine  that  such  property  is  usable  and 
necessary  for  such  purposes,  he  shall  allocate  it  for  transfer  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  for  distribution  to  such 
educational  activities.  If  he  shall  determine  that  such  property  is 
not  usable  and  necessary  for  such  purposes,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Determination  whether  such  surplus  property  (except  surplus 
property  allocated  in  conformity  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section)  is  usable  and  necessary  for  purposes  of  education  or  public 
health,  or  for  research  for  any  such  purpose,  in  any  State  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  shall 
allocate  such  property  on  the  basis  of  needs  and  utilization  for  trans¬ 
fer  by  the  Administrator  to  such  State  agency  for  distribution  to  (A) 
tax-supported  medical  institutions,  hospitals,  clinics,  health  centers, 
school  systems,  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  (B)  other  non¬ 
profit  medical  institutions,  hospitals,  clinics,  health  centers,  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec¬ 
tion  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  No  such  prop¬ 
erty  shah  be  transferred  to  any  State  agency  until  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  received,  from  such  State 
agency,  a  certification  that  such  property  is  usable  and  needed  for 
educational  or  public  health  purposes  in  the  State,  and  until  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  determined  that  such  State  agency  has  conformed  to  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  operation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property. 

(4)  Determination  whether  such  surplus  property  (except  surplus 
property  allocated  in  conformity  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
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tion)  is  usable  and  necessary  for  civil  defense  purposes,  including 
research,  in  any  State  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administrator,  who  shall  allocate  such  property  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  utilization  for  transfer  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  such  State  agency  for  distribution  to  civil  defense  organizations 
of  such  State,  or  political  subdivisions  and  instrumentalities  thereof, 
which  are  established  pursuant  to  State  law.  No  such  property  shall 
be  transferred  until  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  has 
received  from  such  State  agency  a  certification  that  such  property  is 
usable  and  needed  for  civil  defense  purposes  in  the  State,  and  until 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  has  determined  that  such 
State  agency  has  conformed  to  minimum  standards  of  operation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property.  The  provisions  of  sections  201(b),  401(c),  401(e), 
and  405  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  performance  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator 
of  his  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  may  impose  reasonable  terms, 
conditions,  reservations,  and  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  any  single 
item  of  personal  property  donated  under  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph 
(4),  respectively,  of  this  subsection  which  has  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$2,500  or  more. 

(6)  The  term  “State”,  as  used  in  this  subsection,  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(k)  (1)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  assign  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  disposal  such  surplus  real  prop¬ 
erty,  including  buildings,  fixtures,  and  equipment  situated  thereon, 
as  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  as  being  needed  for  school,  classroom,  or  other  educational  use, 
or  for  use  in  the  protection  of  public  health,  including  research. 

(A)  Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Administrator  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  of  a  proposed  transfer  of  property  for  school, 
classroom,  or  other  educational  use,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  through  such  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate,  may  sell  or  lease  such  real  property,  including  buildings, 
fixtures,  and  equipment  situated  thereon  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  and  instrumen¬ 
talities,  and  tax-supported  educational  institutions  and  to  other 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  which  have  been  held  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  101(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(B)  Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Administrator  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  of  a  proposed  transfer  of  property  for  public- 
health  use,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  such  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate,  may  sell  or  lease 
such  real  property  for  public-health  purposes,  including  research, 
to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  and  instrumental¬ 
ities,  and  to  tax-supported  medical  institutions,  and  to  hospitals 
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or  other  similar  institutions  not  operated  for  profit  which  have 
been  held  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  101(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(C)  In  fixing  the  sale  or  lease  value  of  property  to  be  disposed 
of  under  subparagraph  (A)  and  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
take  into  consideration  any  benefit  which  has  accrued  or  may 
accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of  such  property  by  any 
such  State,  political  subdivision,  instrumentality,  or  institution. 

(D)  “States”  as  used  in  this  subsection  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Administrator  within  thirty 
days  after  notice  to  him  of  any  action  to  be  taken  under  this  sub¬ 
section — 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

through  such  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate,  in  the  case  of  prop¬ 
erty  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended,  and  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  States,  political  subdivi¬ 
sions,  and  instrumentalities  thereof,  and  tax-supported  and  other 
nonprofit  educational  institutions,  for  school,  classroom,  or  other 
educational  use; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

through  such  officer  or  employees  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate,  in  the  case  of  prop¬ 
erty  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended,  and  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  States  political  subdi¬ 
visions  and  instrumentalities  thereof,  tax-supported  medical 
institutions,  and  to  hospitals  and  other  similar  institutions  not 
operated  for  profit,  for  use  in  the  protection  of  public  health 
(including  research) ; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  case  of  property  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1 944,  as  amended, 
and  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  States,  political  subdivisions,  and 
instrumentalities  thereof,  and  municipalities  for  use  as  a  public 
park,  public  recreational  area,  or  historic  monument  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  case  of  property  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
to  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  tax-supported  instrumentali¬ 
ties  thereof  for  use  in  the  training  and  maintenance  of  civilian 
components  of  the  armed  forces. 

(E)  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator,  in  the  case  of 
property  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  civil  defense  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  States  or  political  subdivisions  or  instrumentalities 
thereof  which  are  established  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law, 

is  authorized  and  directed — 

(i)  to  determine  and  enforce  compliance  with  the  terms,  condi¬ 
tions,  reservations,  and  restrictions  contained  in  any  instrument 
by  which  such  transfer  was  made ; 

(ii)  to  reform,  correct,  or  amend  any  such  instrument  by  the 
execution  of  a  corrective,  reformative,  or  amendatory  instrument 
where  necessary  to  correct  such  instrument  or  to  conform  such 
transfer  to  the  requirements  of  applicable  law;  and 
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(iii)  to  (I)  grant  releases  from  any  of  the  terms,  conditions, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  contained  in,  and  (II)  convey,  quit¬ 
claim,  or  release  to  the  transferee  or  other  eligible  user  any  right 
or  interest  reserved  to  the  United  States  by,  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made,  if  he  determines  that  the  property 
so  transferred  no  longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
transferred,  or  that  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quitclaim  deed 
will  not  prevent  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  such 
property  was  so  transferred:  Provided,  That  any  such  release, 
conveyance,  or  quitclaim  deed  may  be  granted  on,  or  made  sub¬ 
ject  to,  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to 
protect  or  advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  donate  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  for  charitable  purposes,  such  property,  which  was  processed, 
produced,  or  donated  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  as  shall 
have  been  determined  to  be  surplus  property. 

(m)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  "take  possession  of  aban¬ 
doned  and  other  unclaimed  property  on  premises  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Government,  to  determine  when  title  thereto  vested  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  utilize,  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property. 
Former  owners  of  such  property  upon  proper  claim  filed  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  vesting  of  title  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
paid  the  proceeds  realized  from  the  disposition  of  such  property  or, 
if  the  property  is  used  or  transferred,  the  fair  value  therefor  as  of 
the  time  title  was  vested  in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  less  in  either  case  the  costs  incident  to  the  care  and 
handling  of  such  property  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(n)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
sections  (j)  and  (k),  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator,  and  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  designated  by  either  such  officer,  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  State  surplus  property  distribution  agen¬ 
cies  designated  in  conformity  with  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (j). 
Such  cooperative  agreements  may  provide  for  utilization  by  such 
Federal  agency,  without  payment  or  reimbursement,  of  the  property, 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  of  the  State  agency  in  carrying  out 
any  such  program,  and  for  making  available  to  such  State  agency, 
without  payment  or  reimbusement,  property,  facilities,  personnel,  or 
services  of  such  Federal  agency  in  connection  with  such  utilization. 

(o)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  submit, 
during  each  calendar  quarter,  a  report  to  the  Senate  (or  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  such  House  if  it  is  not  in  session) 
showing  the  acquisition  cost  of  all  personal  property  donated  under 
subsection  (j)  and  of  all  real  property  disposed  of  under  subsection 
(k)  during  the  preceding  calendar  quarter  to,  or  for  distribution  to, 
educational  or  public  health  institutions  in  each  State,  Territory,  and 
possession.  The  first  report  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  property  donated  or  disposed  of  during  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

( p )  In  disposing  of  surplus  property,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept  payments  in  foreign  currency,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  26, 1961 

Mr.  Fulbkight  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Jtjly  24, 1961 

Reported  by  Mr.  Fulbbigtit,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  toward  economic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ttepresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  PART  I 

4  Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

5  Sec.  101.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

0  “Act  for  International  Development  of  1961”. 

I  Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Congress  of 

8  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  belief  that  peace  in  the  world 
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increasingly  depends  on  wider  recognition,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  man, 
and  that  the  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States 
can  best  he  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  expanded 
freedom.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  pro¬ 
vided  assistance  to  help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by 
aiding  peoples  of  less  developed  countries  of  the  world  to 
develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  living  standards, 
to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice,  education,  dignity, 
and  respect  as  individual  human  beings,  and  to  establish 
responsible  governments.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a 
primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of  the 
United  States,  and  consistent  with  its  traditions  and  ideals, 
to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and 
to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic  growth 
and  political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that 
an  enlarged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  na¬ 
tions  can  reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity.  In  addition, 
the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  co¬ 
operation  and  trade  among  nations,  freedom  of  the  press, 
information,  and  religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna¬ 
tional  waterways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private 
persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  In  the  administration 
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of  all  parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  he  supported 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  any  controversy 
between  countries  having  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  while  urging  both  sides  to  adjudicate  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  by  means  of  procedures  available  to  the  parties.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it  to  he  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  make  assistance  available,  upon  request, 
under  this  part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continu¬ 
ity  essential  to  the  creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the 
energies  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
structive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and  erosion  by  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  freedom.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part  should  be  complemented  by  the  furnish¬ 
ing  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  that  increased  disposal 
be  made  of  excess  property  and  stockpile  materials  under  this 
part  and  other  Acts. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  basic  goals,  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  assistance  should  he  based  upon  well-conceived  plans ; 
be  directed  toward  the  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of 
economic  development;  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help 
themselves;  he  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres¬ 
sures  which  hamper  the  transition  to  growth;  and  should 
emphasize  long-range  development  assistance  as  the  primary 
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instrument  of  such  growth.  In  order  continually  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  development  assistance,  intensive  re¬ 
search  should  he  carried  on  into  the  techniques  of  such  as¬ 
sistance.  Since  economic  and  political  stability  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  economic  growth  and  to  social  progress,  it  is  further 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas  in  order  to  support  or  promote  such  stability. 
The  Congress  also  recognizes  the  important  contribution  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  and  of  other 
international  organizations  and  agencies,  to  the  attainment 
of  these  goals,  as  well  as  to  relief  of  human  distress  and  to 


scientific  progress,  and  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  contribution  to  those  activities 
of  such  organizations  and  agencies  which  are  directed  toward 
such  objectives  and  goals.  Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that 
all  other  countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  common  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part. 

Chaptee  2— Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I— DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  LOAN  FUND 


Sec.  201.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
shall  establish  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “ Development  Loan 
Fund  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

SeOv  204t  Uhneeal  A+  thoppfa — faf  (b )  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  make  loans  repayable  payable  as  to 
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principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  less  developed  countries  and 
areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range  plans  and 
programs  designed  to  develop  economic  resources  and  in¬ 
crease  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  President 
shall  take  into  acount  ( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources 
on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  he  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development 
of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  and  (5) 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  shoving  a  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  con¬ 
cerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness 
determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures,  and  (6) 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
loan  involved.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

-{bf  (c)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not  be  used  to 
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decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the 
authority  of  section  613  (a)  614(a)  he  used  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  Capitalization.— (a)  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966, 
notes  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  maximum  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year 
1962  shall  be  $9007009,000  $ 1,187,000,000 ,  and  the  maxi¬ 


mum  aggregate  amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  shall  be  SUOOOyOOOyOOO 
$1,900,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  unissued  portion  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  notes  authorized  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  may  be  issued  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  note  issuing  period  in  addition  to  the  maximum  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  notes  otherwise  authorized  for  such  sub¬ 
sequent  fiscal  year.  Such  notes  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  President  before  maturity  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes,  and  shall  have  such  maturity 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President.  Payment  under  this  subsection  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof  by  the 
President  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

-(h)-  United  States  dollars  which  are  derived  direetiy  or 
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indirectly  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Aet  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations  and  or  whieh  the  United  States  Govern 
nront  may  require  payment  exclusively  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  and  winch  were  created  under  -ft)-  an  Aet  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States^  as  amended  -(44  U-.-StG.- 
444  et  seq.) ,  -(4f  the  Surplus  Property  Aet  of  494 4~,  as 
amended  -{£0  U-.SU.  Aqqn  4024  et  $eq4fc  -fdf  Public  Uaw 
7-9-A69  -(44  U-.S.C.  486f  280m)  7  -(4 f  the  Economic  Go- 
operation  Aet  of  hMSy  as  amended  -(24  UAUG  4£04  et  seq^ 
f£f  the  German  and  Japanese  Government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas  programs,  and  -(Of  loans  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Aet  of  49£4T  as  amended  -(24  UtStGt  47£0  et  seq)- 


-(othcr  than 


shall  he  available  for  use  for 


purposes  of  ibis  title,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Ant  referred  to  in  this  subsection.  -4n  the  ease  of  any 
sueh  payments  which,-  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection-  would  have  been  used  to  retire  notes  or  obliga¬ 
tions  issued  to  finance  the  activity  from  whieh  the  payments 
were  derived,  the  President  shall  assume  sueh  notes  or  obb- 
gations,  together  with  any  interest  aecnicd  and  unpaid 
thereon,-  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  sueh  payments. 

-(of  (b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the 
United  States  dollar  assets  of  the  corporate  entity  known  as 
the  Development  Loan  Eund  established  by  section  202(a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  whieh 
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remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repayable 
in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition  of 
the  such  fund  shall  he  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — (af  Ah  receipts  hem 
leans  made  under  and  m  aeeerdanee  with  this  title  shah  be 
available  fer  use  fer  the  purposes  ef  this  tithe  Such  reeerpts 
and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  fer  use  fer 
the  purposes  ef  this  title  shall  remain  available  until 

-(h)-  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  obligations  which  may  not 
at  any  tune  exceed  the  sum  of  (i)  all  funds  made  available 
and  all  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  authority,  and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  limitations,  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  202(a),  and  (ii)  all  other  funds  made 
available  pursuant  te  this  part  fer  the  purposes  ef  for  this 
title. 

-(ef  (b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  102, 
103,  and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  847-849) . 

Sec.  204.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
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the  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Delations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  report  of  activities  carried  out  in  such  quarter  under 
this  title,  including  appropriate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  loans  made  under  section  201  (a)  201  (b) ,  and  notes  issued 
under  section  202  (a) ,  as  well  as  any  undertakings  which 
have  committed  the  United  States  Government  to  future 
obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

Sec.  205.  Development  Loan  Committee. — (a) 
The  President' shall  establish  an  interagency  Development 
Loan  Committee,  consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  ao-en- 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  may  determine, 
which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
LTnited  States.  Except  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  posi¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  so  assigned  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and,  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  agency  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  this  part  an  Office  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Such  Office  shall  provide  staff  assistance  to  the 
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Development  Loan  Committee  established  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  under 
this  part,  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  less  developed  countries  and  areas,  with 
emphasis  upon  assisting  the  development  of  human  resources 
through  such  means  as  programs  of  technical  cooperation. 
In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1) 
whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions  and 
programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consistency 
of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  develop¬ 
ment  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  realizable  long-range  development  objectives,  (3) 
the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear 
willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier 
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stages  of  economic  development,  programs  of  development 
of  education  and  human  resources  through  such  means  as 
technical  cooperation  shall  he  emphasized,  and  the  furnishing 
of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other  than  the  development 
of  education  and  human  resources  shall  he  given  a  lower 
priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have  been 
developed. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization . — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211 
not  to  exceed  $380,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Atoms  for  Peace— The  President  is 
authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211 
for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
outside  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research 
reactor  made  available  to  another  government  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on 
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such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and 
libraries  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act  for 
Act,  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers 
for  medical  treatment,  education,  and  research. 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Voluntary  Agencies.— In  order  to 
further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  use  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211 
to  pay  transportation  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
ports  of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  countries, 
to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries,  on  shipments  by  the 
American  lied  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit 
relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
( Committee  on  V oluntary  F oreign  Aid. 
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(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  receiving  country  for  free  entry  of  such  ship¬ 
ments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  country  of  local 
currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraiying  the  transportation 
cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

TITLE  HI — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority  — (a)  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  less-developed  countries  and  areas, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  investments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or 
development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  country  or  area 
with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to 
institute  the  guaranty  program.  Each  suck  The  guaranty 
program  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  administered  under 
broad  criteria,  and  each  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President  and  by  the  government  concerned. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United 
States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciations  hr  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held 
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created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens — 

(i)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
any  or  all  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States 
dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  curren¬ 
cies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  project  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment  in  the  approved  project 
due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(0)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  insurrection 
or  civil  strife  accompanying  war,  revolution, ■  or  in¬ 
surrection  or  due  to  any  sanction  which  is  imposed 
by  any  government  against  the  government  of  the 
area  where  the  project  is  located  and  which  ma¬ 
terially  adversely  affects  the  continued  operation  of 
the  project : 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  ( 1 )  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000 ;  and 
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(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to 
be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  assuring  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  loan 
investment  due  to  nonpayment  for  any  reason,  or  assur- 
ing  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  other  form 
of  investment  due  to  sueh  risks  as  the  President  may 
determine,  upon  sueh  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  any  investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President 
may  determine ,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  determine:  Provided ,  That  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  eco¬ 
nomic  development  projects  furthering  social  progress  and 
the  development  of  small  independent  business  enterprises , 
and  no  such  guaranty  shall  exceed  $10,000,000 :  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  no  guaranty  of  an  equity  investment 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  assure  against 
loss  resulting  from  fraud  or  misconduct  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise,  or  from  normally  insurable  risks : 
Provided  further,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  value  dollar  value, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of  the  investment  made  in 
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the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  President  plus  actual 
earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty  extend  beyond 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section  221 
(b),  including  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  ownership, 
use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  in¬ 
vestment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guaranty 
is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions  — (a)  A  fee  shall  he 
charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  he  determined 
by  the  President.  In  the  event  the  fee  to  he  charged  for 
a  type  of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  221  (h)  is  re¬ 
duced,  fees  to  he  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same 
type  of  guaranty  may  he  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section,  all  leas  heretofore  collected  under 
sections  202(h)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
IT.S.C.  1509(h)  (3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for  informational 
media  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to 
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section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1442)  and  section  111 (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended) ,  and  all  reserves  maintained  for 
any  guaranties  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to  section  202  (h-f 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  be 
available  for  meeting  management  and  custodial  costs  in¬ 
curred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section  221  (b)  of  this 
part,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  and  shall  he  available  for 
expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made 
pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such  time  as  all  such  property 
has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  and:  reserves 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  221(b),  the  President  shall  include  the  face 
amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  theretofore  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4) 
S.  1983 - 2 
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of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202(h)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds 
specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to  the  proviso 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  (e),  and  thereafter  shall 
he  paid,  out  of  fees  and  reserves  referred  to  in  section  222  (b) 
as  long  as  such  fees  and  reserves  are  available,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  he  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale 
of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any 
such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and 
finally  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  issued  under  section  413(b)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  after  June  dOy  49^%  shady  and 
ad  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclusive  of  in¬ 
formational  media  guaranties) ,  may,-  be  considered  and  all 
guaranties  issued  under  section  202(h)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may  he  considered,  and 
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1  all  other  guaranties  shall  he  considered  for  the  purposes  of 

2  section  3679  (31  TT.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41 
°  TT.S.C.  11)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obli- 
^  gations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost 
0  lo  the  United  States  Government  of  all  outstanding  guaran- 

ties.  Funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued 

7  under  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 

8  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
^  and  section  111(h)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
77  guaranties) ,  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve,  together  with 
72  funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  but  not  vet  obli- 
12  gated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued 
Id  under  such  sections:  Provided,  That  funds  obligated  in  con- 
lb  nection  with  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and 
lb  guaranties  issued  under  section  202(h)  of  the  Mutual 

17  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not,  without  the 

18  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for  the  payment  of 

19  claims  arising  under  any  subsequent  guaranty  other  guaran- 

20  ties.  Funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  shall  he 

21  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  discharge 

22  liabilities,  or  to  meet  management  and  custodial  costs  in- 

23  curred  with  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guaranties 

2 4  issued  pursuant  to  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections 

25  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
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1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties) ,  and  shall  be  increased  by 
the  amount  obligated  for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  liability 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  been  terminated,  and 
by  the  amount  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies 
or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees  eeh 
leeted  under  collected,  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to 
such  sections  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties) . 

-{fy-  44m  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  tblo  shah 
ho  administered  under  bread  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 


of  private  enterprise  in  furthering 
of  the  eeononhe  resources  and  productive 
countries  and  areasr 


Sec.  223.  Definition.— As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
“investment”  includes  any  contribution  of  capital  commod¬ 
ities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  form  of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  proj¬ 
ect,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits 


of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  com¬ 
modities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 
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TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In  order  to  en- 
eouragc  and  promote  Ike  undertaking  by  private  enterprise 


tractive  industries,  in  less  developed  countries  and  areasy 
tke  President  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the  financing 
of  such  surveys,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  hut  not  in  excess  of  fifty  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  each  surveys  Such  surveys  shah-  he  approved  hy 
the  President  and  the  government  concerned.  In  order  to 
encourage  and  'promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities ,  other  than  sur¬ 
veys  of  extraction  opportunities,  in  less  developed  countries 
and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by  any  person:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  liis  participation  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each 
such  survey  shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a 
survey  in  accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to 
undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  investment  opportunity 
surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to  the  President  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  acceptable  technical  report  with  respect  to  all 
matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property  of 
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the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain  copies 
of,  all  underlying  correspondence,  memorandums,  working 
papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  in  connection  with 
the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 


expended,  expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions— As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  in  which  -the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held 


created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens;  and 

-fbf  the  term  -“extractive  industries”  means  any 
business  undertaking  which  involves  only  ascertaining 
the  exist enecy  location,  extent-,  or  fpwhty  of  any  deposit 
or  poof  of  oroy  oily  gasy  or  other  mineral,  or  extracting 
and  exporting  the  same,  or  both. 


(b)  the  term  “ survey  of  extraction  opportunities" 
means  any  survey  directed  (i)  to  ascertaining  the  exist¬ 
ence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore, 
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oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or  (ii)  to  determining  the 
feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the  mining  or 
other  extraction  of  any  such  mineral  or  for  the  process¬ 
ing  of  any  such  mineral  to  the  stage  of  commercial 
marketability. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  funds  made  available  for  this  part  to  carry 
out  programs  of  research  into  the  process  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  less-developed  countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors 
affecting  the  relative  success  and  costs  of  development  activi¬ 
ties,  and  into  the  means,  techniques,  and  such  other  aspects 
of  development  assistance  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing  value  and  benefit. 

Sect  244b  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author  - 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  hseal  year  44K>2  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $20,OOQ?000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority  — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant 
basis  to  international  organizations  and  to  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
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tions  as  lie  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may 
not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed 
for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs) 
for  each  such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  President 
shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab 
host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization.— (a)  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in 
addition  to  funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $153,000,000 
$153,500,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  section,  in 
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the  fiscal  year  1962  the  following  amounts  may  be  used  for 
the  following  respective  purposes  pursuant  to  section  301: 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Children’ s  Fund. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $13,350,000  for  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  Befugees  in  the  Near  East. 

( 4)  Not  to  exceed  $62,000,000  for  contributions 
to  the  programs  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo. 

(5)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contributions  to 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  contributions  to 
the  malaria  eradication,  water  supply,  and  medical  re¬ 
search  programs  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  contributions  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

(8)  Not  to  exceed  $16,900,000  for  contributions 
to  the  Indus  Waters  Development  Fund. 

(9)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contributions  to 
the  science  program  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 
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(10)  Not  to  exceed  $ 1,500,000  for  contributions 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States. 

(c)  The  monetary  limitations  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  authorities  in 
sections  451(a)  and  610. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — Funds  in 
the  event,  that  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  part  II)  te  he  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin 
through  the  program  of  cooperation  among  South  Asian 
and  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed  to 
promote  economic  growth  and  political  stability  in  South 
Asia,  such  funds  may  he  used  in  accordance  with  require¬ 
ments,  standards,  or  procedures  established  by  the  Bank 
concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and  de¬ 
termination  of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements, 
standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set  forth 
in  this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds  may  also  be  used  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241), 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions 
cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  pre¬ 
venting  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  programs: 
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Provided ,  That  compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the 
administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas 
to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901  (b)  are 
applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  not  to  exceed  $58-1, 000^000  $450,000,000,  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  #500,000,000  $300,000,000  for 
use  by  the  President  for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance,  when  lie  determines  such  use  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  national  interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  eommit 
tees  of  the  Congress  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  currently  informed  of  the  use 
of  funds  under  this  section. 

PART  II 

Chaptee  1 — Siioet  Title  and  Policy 
Sec.  501.  Siioet  Title. — This  part  may  he  cited  as  the 
“International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”. 

Sect  §02t  Statement  oe  Poliey. — The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reafhms  the  poliey  ef  the  United  States 
te  achieve  international  peace  and:  security  through  the 
United  Uations  so  that  armed  force  shah  net  he  used  except 
fee  individual  or  collective  self-defense.-  The  Congress  here¬ 
by  finds  that  the  efforts  ef  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  tn  promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  mcas- 
ures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and 
effective  self  help  and  mutual  abb  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense  against 
internal  and  external  aggression,-  including  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  to  countries  and  international  organ-i- 
zatiens-r  Ill  furnishing-  suoli  imlit dry  assistance,  it  remains 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maxi¬ 
mum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control-  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma 
ments,  ineinding  armed  forecs7  under  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion. 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
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ike  security  el  Ike  -United  States  are  endangered  se 
k>ng  as  international  communism  and  tke  ceuntrics  d  een- 
■treis  continue  ky  threat  el  military  actieny  ky  Ike  use  el 
economic  prcssurcy  and  ky  nitcrnal  subversion,  or  oilier 
means  le  allenipt  le  bring  under  llieir  domination  peeples 
new  tree  and  independent  and  continue  le  deny  Ike  riglits 
el  freedom  and  self-gov eminent  le  peeples  and  countries 
enee  free  kul  new  subject  le  suck  domination? 

4n  enacting  tkis  legislation,  it  is  therefore  Ike  intention 
el  Ike  Uengress  le  promote  Ike  peace  el  Ike  world  and  Ike 
foreign  poliey7  security,  and  gemcral  welfare  el  Ike  United 
Stales  ky  festering  an  improved  climate  el  pobtical  inde¬ 
pendence  and  nidi vi dual  hberkyy  improving  Ike  ability  el 
countries  and  international  erg  a  n  i  sal  ions  le  deter  or-y  if 
necessary,  defeat  Communist  er  Communist  supported  ag- 
gressiony  facilitating  arrangements  fer  individual  and  eellee 
live  security,  assisting  countries  le  maintain  internal  security, 
and  creating  an  environment  ef  security  and  stability  in 
ike  developing  ceuntrics  essential  le  their  more  rapid  social, 
co  ono  in  icy  and  political  progress.  Ulnally,  Ike  Congress 
urges  that  all  ether  countries  able  le  contribute  join  in  a 
common  undertaking  le  meet  Ike  goals  staled  in  this  park 
Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy— The  Congress 
reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations 
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and  through  the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  will  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  The  Con¬ 
gress  recognizes  that  this  goal  cannot  be  achieved  so  long  as 
the  world  is  threatened  with  aggression  by  the  forces  of  in¬ 
ternational  communism,  and  the  Co7igress  reaffirms  its  belief 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  strengthened  by  the  security  of  other  free  and  independent 
countries.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  to  such  countries,  upon  request,  cooperative  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  of  a  kind  and  in  an  amount  reasonably  de¬ 
signed  to  help  them  provide  for  their  own  security  against 
such  aggression  and  for  the  security  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations  of  which  they  may  be  members.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  am  important  contribution  toward  peace 
would  be  made  by  the  establishment  under  the  Organization 
of  American  States  of  an  international  military  force. 
Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
Sec.  503.  General  Authority.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  to  any  country  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  the  assisting  of  which  the  President  finds 
to  be  in  the  national  interest,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by 
loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means) 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service ; 
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(b)  making-  financial  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  such  other  financial  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part,  including  expenses 
incident  to  participation  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regional  or  collective  defense  organizations;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  persomiel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant 
nature,  including  those  related  to  training  or  advice. 
SeOv  £Q4-t  Authorization.  There  is  hereby  author 

izeh  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  he 
necessary  horn  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
parp  which  sums  shah  remain  available  noth  expended. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization —(a)  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  gears  1962  and  4963  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  sum  of  $1,800,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal 
year,  which  sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar  spent  on  military 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent 
for  the  United  States  military  establishment,  the  President 
shall  establish  procedures  for  programing  and  budgeting  so 
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that  'programs  of  military  assistance  come  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  for  financial  support  with  other  activities  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance. —  (a)  Mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for 
internal  security,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the 
recipient  country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collective  ar¬ 
rangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient  country 
to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
other  activities  helpful  to  economic  development  shall  be 
encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility.— In  addition  to 
such  other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no  de¬ 
fense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
country  on  a  grant  basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 
(a)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — 


(1)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  or 
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by  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country, 

(2)  transfer  or  divulge,  or  permit  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  that  coimtry  to  transfer  or 
divulge,  such  articles  or  services,  as  the  ease  may 
hey  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(3)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  or 
services  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished ; 

(b)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles 
or  services,  and  will  provide  substantially  the  same 
degree  of  security  protection  afforded  to  such  articles 
or  services  by  the  United  States  Government; 

(c)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit 
observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to,  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles  and 
service  s7  ether  than  those  acquired  by  purchase  or  ex¬ 
change-;  and  articles; 

(d)  it  will — 

(1)  join  in  'promoting  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace, 
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(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension, 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which 
it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  to  the  d<  velopment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  own  defensive  strength,  and 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities; 

-{&)-( e)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other  dis¬ 
position,  it  will  return  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  such  use  or  disposition  as  the  President  considers  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  such  articles-  other 
than  those  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange,  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  furnished. 
Sec.  507.  Sales. —  (a)  The  President  may  furnish  de¬ 
fense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  services  to  any  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation,  without  reimbursement  from  funds  made  available 
for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  country  or  international  or¬ 
ganization  agrees  to  pay  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
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dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  defense  services.  Por  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  value  of  excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not 
less  than  (i)  the  value  specified  in  section  644  (m)  (1) 
plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascer¬ 
tainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge 
to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  to  any  country  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  if  such  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  provides  the  United  States  Government  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  (i)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (ii)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments, 
damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements.— Whenever  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  mili- 
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tary  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  program  of  foreign  currency  repayments,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  he  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  further  military  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  receipts 
and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government, 
repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges. — Defense  articles  or  defense 
services  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a 
country  or  international  organization  as  payment  for  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  part  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to 
reimbursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  accoimt  funding  the  cost  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
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Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  available  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000  $ 200,000,000 . 
Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur, 
in  applicable  appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of 
reimbursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Appropriations 
to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  for  such 
orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Latin  America. — (a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of 
defense  articles  for  American  Republics,  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962,  shall 
not  exceed  $55,000,000 :  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the 
program  as  presented  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  shall  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  appro- 
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priation  made  pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be  used  for 
development  grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise,  be  the  basis  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  American  Republics. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and 
Private  Participation  —  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving 
rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential 
to  economic  progress  and  development.  Accordingly,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical 
efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and 
to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic 
strength  of  less  developed  countries,  through  private  trade 
and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out 
such  programs) ,  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 
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(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall — 

( 1 )  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  investment 
and  development  in  less-developed  countries  and  areas; 

( 2 )  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment 
in,  countries  and  areas  participating  in  programs  under 
this  Act;  and 

( 3 )  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  com¬ 
pliance  by  other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority  to  secure 
compliance  therewith  and  to  assist  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty. 

Sec.  602.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practi¬ 
cable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
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shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably 
in  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and  serv¬ 
ices  (including  defense  services)  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppbers 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be 
financed  with  such  funds: 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  information  as  to  such  commodities, 
articles,  and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  such  commodities,  articles,  and  services 
financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a )  of  this 
section. 

( c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  par - 
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ticularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information  with 
respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  part  II,  such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
The  ocean  transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  com¬ 
modities  and  defense  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  made  available  or  derived  from  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) , 
and  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  products  thereof  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section 
901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1241),  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean 
transportation  of  commodities  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement. —  (a)  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  unless  only  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  procurement  will  not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus 
or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance 
of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the 
economic  or  other  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  outside  the  United  States,  and  only  if 
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the  'price  of  the  commodity  procured  is  loiver  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  pro¬ 
curement,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act 
to  any  recipient  in  accordance  with  its  requirements,  the 
President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  where,  in-  when  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  on  A 
within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  emergency  re¬ 
quirements  of  recipients  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  605.  Betentton  and  Use  of  Items.— (a)  Any 
commodities  and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  be- 
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ing  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby.  Any 
commodities  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may  be  disposed 
of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
when  necessary7  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fimd,  or  account  used 
to  procure  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  such  commodities  may  he  used  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — 
(a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act — 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  is  practiced 
within  the  United  States  without  the  authorization  of 
the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (i)  protected  by  law, 
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and  (ii)  held  by  the  United  States  Government  sub¬ 
ject  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  owner,  is  disclosed 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  officers, 
employees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States 
Government,  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  within  Claims,  within  six  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written 
claim  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a 
notice  of  denial  of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing  the 
six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Government 
may  plead  any  defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  per¬ 
son  in  such  an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498 
(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to 
inventions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
arising  under  the  circumstances  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
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unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in 
full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  607.  Furnishing  of  Services  and  Commodi¬ 
ties. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I,  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  services  and  com¬ 
modities  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement  basis  to 
nations,  international  organizations,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with 
and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are 
received  under  this  section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  serv¬ 
ices  and  commodities  are  delivered,  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the 
agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to 
be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property  — 
The  President  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  ac¬ 
count,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  section  1210  of  the 
General  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  765),  be  free 
from  fiscal  year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of  fimds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
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acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing, 
crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  prop¬ 
erty  classified  as  domestic  and  or  foreign  excess  property  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  and  or 
other  property,  in  advance  of  known  requirements  therefor 
for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I.  Property 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  he  fur¬ 
nished  (i)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  part  I  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance,  in  which 
case  the  separate  account  established  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  repaid  from  funds  made  available  for  such  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  costs  incurred,  or  (ii)  pursuant  to  section  607, 
in  which  case  such  separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for  all  costs 
incurred. 

Seot  609t  Transfer  oe  Stockpile  are  Other 
Materials — (a)-  Upon  request  from  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  47  specified  amounts  of 
designated  materials  in  the  categories  described  io  para¬ 
graphs  -(4-)-  and  -(2)-  below  may  be  transferred  to  that 
agency  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  4  without 
reimbursement  (except  for  costs  incident  to  such  transfer, 
which  shall  he  paid  or  reimbursed  from  funds  available  under 
part  Ff  Provided-,  That  it  has  been  determined  in  accordance 
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with  the  laws  referred  to  hi  paragraphs  -fhf  and  -(2-)-  below 
that  sueh  amounts  are  net  required  for  the  national  security 
and  that  their  transfer  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  national 


-(4-)-  materials  held  for  United  States  Government 
use  or  resale  pursuant  to  seetion  303-(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  -1950,  as  amended  -f50  U.S.C.  Appr 
2003-fa) ) ,  and 

-(2)-  materials  held  in  the  national  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  A-cp  as  amended  -f5Q  P-.S.C.  OS  et  seip)7 
and  materials  held  in  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  10-1-fb)-  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  -f7-  PbS-.C.  1701  (b) ) . 

-(h)-  Materials  described  in  subsection  -(a)-  of  this  section 
may  be  used  to  pay  in  kind  eosts  of  providing  through  nor¬ 
mal  commercial  channels  for  the  refining  or  processing  of 
other  sueh  materials  to  be  transferred  under  that  subsection 
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of  part  P  Such  refining  or  processing  may  take  place  either 
before  or  after  the  transfer  to  the  agency  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  part  P 

-(c)  In  the  ease  of  transfers  or  other  ttses  pursuant  te 
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section  -(ft)-  el  Ibis  section?  netes  payable  te  the  Secretary  el 
tbe  treason7  and  issncd  pursuant  to  seetion  301  (b)-  el  tbe 
4)efcnsc  Production  Act  el  1-960, ■  as  amended  -fbO  F-.StC. 
appr  2094  (b) ) ,  whicli  represent  tbe  acquisition  eests  el 
sueb  materials?  shall  be  eaneeledr 

-(d)-  Materials  deseribed  in  paragraph  -(2)-  el  subscetion 
-fa)-  el  this  seetion  shall  net  be  translerred  pursuant  te  this 
seetion  until  sixty  days  alter  tbe  submission  te  tbe  Congress 
and  publication  m  tbe  federal  Register  el  a  plan  el  transfer 
which  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  ler  tbe  value  el  tbe 
transfer  in  furthering  tbe  purposes  el  part  4  and  for  tbe  pro¬ 
tection  el  producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against  seri¬ 
ous  disruption  of  their  usual  markets?  and  which  shah  state 
tbe  amount  el  materials  involved:  Sueb  materials  shall  be 
transferred  only  if  tbe  Congress  shall  net  have  disapproved 
sueb  plan  before  tbe  terndnatien  el  sueb  sixty-day  p crunk 
Sec.  609.  Special  Account. — (a)  In  cases  where 
any  commodity  is  to  he  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under 
part  I  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual 
of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  country  from  the  import  or  sale 
thereof,  the  President  may  require  the  recipient  country  to 
establish  a  Special  Account,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency 
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of  the  recipient  country  in  amounts  equal  to  such 
proceeds; 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  such  portion  of  the  Special  Account  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  such 
portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  require¬ 
ment  has  been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account 
for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available: 
Provided,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  Special  Ac¬ 
count  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds 
received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only 
for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between 
the  country  and  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain 
in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  coun¬ 
try  under  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes 
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as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act  of  the  Congress,  be 
agreed  to  betiveen  such  country  and  the  United  States 
Government. 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts— When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may 
be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds  made 
available  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit 
of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  such  provision. 

Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti¬ 
mates. —  (a)  No  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  excess  of 
$100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200),  shall  be 
made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
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United  States  Government  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legisla¬ 
tive  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  any  water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project 
or  program  shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 
made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts 
for  construction  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection 
with  any  agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 
of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  received  either  ( 1 )  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  non- 
military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unobligated 
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on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or 
(3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  part  I, 
which  are  in  excess  of  amounts  reserved  under  authority  of 
section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
payment  of  their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  dollars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  For¬ 
eign  currencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the 
United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  he  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  President,  may  be  used,  notwithstanding 
any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  programs  of  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  part  I. 

Sec.  613.  Accounting,  Valuation,  Reporting, 
and  Auditing  of  Foreign  Currencies. — (a)  Under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  have  responsibility  for  accounting  and  valuation  with 
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respect  to  foreign  credits  (including  currencies)  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  binding  upon 
all  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  sole 
authority  to  establish  for  all  foreign  currencies  or  credits  the 
exchange  rates  at  which  such  currencies  are  to  be  used  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

(c)  Each  agency  or  department  shall  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  an  inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961, 
showing  the  amount  of  all  foreign  currencies  on  hand  of 
each  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  consolidate  these  reports  as  of  the  same  date 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  this  consolidated  report  broken 
down  by  agencies,  by  countries,  by  units  of  foreign  currencies 
and  their  dollar  equivalent.  Thereafter,  semiannually,  simi¬ 
lar  reports  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  agencies  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  then  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  instructed  to  audit  this 
first  Treasury  Department's  report  as  of  June  30,  1961,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  his  findings.  Thereafter,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  is  given  discretionary  authority  to  audit  sub¬ 
sequent  reports. 

Sec.  #43  614.  Special  Authorities.—  (a)  The  Presi- 
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1  dent  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made 

2  available  for  use  under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assist- 

3  ance  under  section  510  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 

4  $250,000,000,  without  $ 250,000,000  without  regard  to  the 

5  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for 

6  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 

7  trol  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.O.  1611  et  seq. ) ,  in  furtherance 

8  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President 

9  determines  that  such  authorization  is  required  by  the  national 
10  interest. 

H  (b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  im- 
portant  to  the  national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available 

13  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the 

14  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Ger- 

15  many,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard  to  such 
1®  provisions  of  law  as  lie  determines  should  be  disregarded 

17  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

18  (c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to 

19  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 

20  Act  pursuant  to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 

21  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certifica- 

22  tion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 

23  amounts. 

24  Sec.  &44  615.  Contract  Authority. — Provisions  of 

25  this  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  con- 
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strued  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so 
authorized  to  he  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  61-5  616.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  61-6  617.  Termination  of  Assistance. — (a) 
Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  he  terminated  by  Aei  of 
Ike  Congress  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination  of  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  wind¬ 
ing  up  programs  related  thereto. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that 
subsequent  to  July  24,  1959,  a  country  has  nationalized 
or  expropriated  the  property  of  any  United  States  citizen, 
or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  created 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  terri¬ 
tory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  of  such  nationali¬ 
zation  or  expropriation  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  appropriate  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  in- 
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ternational  law  toward  such  citizen,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  association,  the  President  shall,  unless  he  determines 
it  to  he  inconsiste?it  with  the  national  interest,  suspend  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  such  country  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

Sec.  618.  Economic  Assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. — Economic  assistance  to  Latin  America  pursuant  to 
chapter  2  of  part  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  signed  on 
September  13, 1960. 

Sec.  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independent 
Countries. — Assistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act  to  newly 
independent  countries  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  be  furnished  through 
multilateral  organizations  or  in  accordance  with  multilateral 
plans,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to  self- 
help. 

Chapter  2 — Advh nesteatton  Administrative 

Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  oe  Functions. —  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency  or 
such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions, 
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and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such  functions, 
including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively  to 
redelegate  any  of  such  functions,  to  any  of  his  subordinates. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642  (a) , 
the  corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development  Loan  -Fund, 
Fund  and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless  sooner 
abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  each  such  agency  and  office  during  such  period  the 
respective  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records, 
funds,  and  assets  which  were  available  thereto  on  the  date 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  corporate  entity 
known  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall 
designate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  to  whom 
shall  be  transferred,  and  who  shall  accept  and  assume,  the 
assets,  obligations,  liabilities  and  liabilities  of,  and  rights 
established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to, 
the  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  abolition  and  not  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  this  Act.  In  addition,  on  such  date  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  as  the 
person  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in  the  fulfillment 
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of  the  obligations  of  the  Fund,  and  shall  transfer  to  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  all  personnel  of  the  Fund,  and 
such  offices,  entities,  functions,  personnel,  property,  and 
records  of  the  fund  Fund  as  may  be  necessary.  Not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such  transfer,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  final  rejjort  of  the  operations 
and  condition  ( as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer )  of  such  Fund. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Office  ef  die  Inspector 
General  ami  Comptroller,  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  all  personnel  of  such 
agency,  and  such  offices,  entities,  functions,  personnel,  prop¬ 
erty,  records,  and  funds  of  such  agency  and  office,  not  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary. 

( e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  agencies 
referred  to  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
part  1  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and  who  shall  accept, 
the  assets,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  the  rights  estab¬ 
lished  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  related  to  the  loans 
made  by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  104(e)  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(e) ) .  In  addition,  on  such  date 
the  President  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  to 
he  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Bank,  and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head 
of  agency  such  records  of  the  Bank  as  may  he  necessary. 

Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — 
(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(h)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures 
to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief 
of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall  make  sure  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  such  representatives  pertaining  to  military  assistance 
are  coordinated  with  political  and  economic  considerations, 
and  his  comments  shall  accompany  such  recommendations  if 
he  so  desires. 

(c)  U nder  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  he  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  the  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act,  including  hut  not  limited  to  determining  whether 
there  shall  he  a  military  assistance  program  for  a  country 
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and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs  are 
effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 

Sec.  623.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In 
the  case  of  aid  under  part  II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  require¬ 
ments; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a 
manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient 
countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end- 
items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  633  624.  Statutory  Officers.— (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
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the  Senate,  twelve  officers  in  the  agency  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  law  for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Department; 

(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  an  Executive  Department,  of  whom  one  shall 
have,  among  the  duties  delegated  to  him,  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  Development  Loan  Fund  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  (a)  ;  and 

(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an 
Executive  Department,  of  whom  one  shall  be  the  head 
of  the  Office  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  205  (b) . 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  that  subsection.  The 
President  may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the 
officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
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1  tion  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death, 

2  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  para- 

3  graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

4  -(e)-  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the 

5  adviee  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position 

6  authorized  by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  seetion 

7  64-2  (a)  may  he  appointed  by  the  -President  to  a  position 
^  authorized  by  subsection  -(a)-  of  this  seetion  without  further 
9  action  by  the  Sen  at  o.- 

10  (c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the 

11  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position 

12  authorized  by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 

13  642  ( a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one  of  such  positions  at  the  time 

14  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d ) 

15  of  section  621,  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  com- 

46  parable  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

47  on  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily 

18  responsible  for  administering  part  1,  without  further  action 

19  by  the  Senate. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  642 

21  (a)  (1)  and  642(a)  (2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date 

22  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a 

23  position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  20b  (b) ,-  #27  (b) , 

24  and  b36A  205(b)  and  527(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

25  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7 
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of  1953,  may  continue  to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  1,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  623  625.  Employment  of  Personnel. —  (a) 
Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
carrying  out  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to 
exceed  eighty-five  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  and  or  re¬ 
moved  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  ten  may 
he  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess 
of  $19,000  per  year:  Provided,  That  persons  appointed  to 
serve  in  tko  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering 
part  I  or  in  the  agency  responsible  for  coordinating  part  I 
and  part  IU  who  have  served  in  sneh  agency  prior  to  ap¬ 
pointment  to  one  of  the  above  positions  shall  be  entitled  to 
reinstatement  in  sueb  agency  That,  under  such  regulations 
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as  the  President  shall  'prescribe,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the 
above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from  such 
position,  to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable  grade 
and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  he  in  addition  to  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  part  II,  not  to  exceed  twelve  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of 
the  general  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  three 
may  he  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in 
excess  of  $19,000  per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presi¬ 
dential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  author¬ 
ized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  United  States  the  President  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  by 
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agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801 
et  seq.) ,  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  there¬ 
under;  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  he 
entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  peiiod  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the 
same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that 
Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  except  that 
polic}miaking  officials  shall  not  he  subject  to  that  part 
of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which  prohibits  political 
tests;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  and  such 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply 
to  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph, 
S.  1983 - 5 
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including  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  section  528  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  the  President  may 
by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  application  of  sec¬ 
tion  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appointment 
or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months :  Provided  further, 
That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or 
assigned  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  within- 
class  salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe :  Provided  further,  That 
under  this  paragraph  the  President  may  initially  assign 
personnel  for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  four  years  prior  to  assignment  outside  the 
United  States. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regula¬ 
tion,-  standards  tion  standards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining 
adequate  performance  levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  and  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  hut  subject  to  an  appropriate  administrative  appeal, 
separate  employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other 
criteria,  and  also  may  grant  such  personnel  severance  bene¬ 
fits  of  one  month’s  salary  for  each  year’s  service,  but  not 
to  exceed  one  year’s  salary  at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of 
such  personnel. 
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-(If  -Agreements  veitk  foreign  eoun tries  providing  for 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  under  fine  Aet  for  programs 
ef  assistanee  may  include  provision  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  of  personnel  employed  by  the  -Enited  States  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  for  the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  shall  he 
deemed  to  he  obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  employed 
hy  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as  other  personnel. 

(g)  The  principles  regarding  foreign  language  compe¬ 
tence  set  forth  in  section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801 ) ,  shall  be  applicable  to 
personnel  carrying  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  shall  make  appropriate  designations  and 
standards  for  such  personnel. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  performing 
functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign 
country  any  compensation  or  other  benefits.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  by  the  President  with  such  countries  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  United  States  Government  or  other  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 

Sec.  #24  626.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Re¬ 
tired  Officers. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof  may,  as  authorized  hy  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
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August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  be  employed 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individ¬ 
uals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  standardized  Government  travel  regulations,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time.  Contracts  for  such  employment 
with  such  organizations,  employment  of  personnel  as  experts 
and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  contracts  for 
such  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  special¬ 
ized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten 
in  number,  and  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired 
military  personnel  with  specialized  experience  of  a  broad 
politico-military  nature,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  may 
be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  re¬ 
strictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
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claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States 
Government,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may 
prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service. 
Nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold¬ 
ing  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law 
72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a) ,  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Sendee  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  re¬ 
tired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) ,  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq. ) ,  may  hold  any 
office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  but  the  compensation 
of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
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710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)  ),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  #2#  627.  Detail  of  Peesonnel  to  Poeeign 
Govebnments. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any 
office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee.  U-,  '  ‘  -  ,  ? 

Sec.  £26  628.  Detail  of  Peesonnel  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Oeganizations. — Whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any 
international  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  international 
staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  professional  advice  or  sendee  to,  or  in  cooperation 
with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  £27  629,  Status  of  Peesonnel  Detailed. — 
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(a)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed 
under  section  636  or  636  627  or  628  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  from  which 
detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  appropriated 
to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned  or  detailed  under 
section  636j  636^  or  £30  627,  628,  or  631  of  this  Act  is 
authorized  to  receive  under  such  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to  those 
allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.O.  1131).  The  authorization 
of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment 
thereof  out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefore  shall 
be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section 
1765  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70) . 

Sec.  638  630.  Teems  of  Detail  or  Assignment. — 
Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  section  636  or 
636  627  or  628  of  this  Act  or  section  408  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
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Government  by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
Government  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  al¬ 
lowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the  officer  or 
employee  concerned  during  the  period  of  assignment  or 
detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

( 3 )  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization 
to  the  United  States  Government  accepted  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be 
established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  be  available  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be 
returned  to  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States 
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Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to 
which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable 
to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  detail 
or  assignment  in  accordance  with  section  £2-7-  629 . 
Sec.  £20  631.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abkoad. —  (a) 
The  President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  in  such  countries  and  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission 
or  staff  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion.  Such 
chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved 
by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  or  (2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  623  (d)  625 (d),  as  the  President  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate. 
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Seer  £3&r  J^nt  Gommibsion  on  Rural  Recon 
in  China-. — The  President  is  authorized  te  con¬ 


tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction  in  China,  and  to  appoint  United  States 
citizens  to  the  Commission. 


Sec.  034  632.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement 
Among  Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or 
transfer  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  any 
part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  by  any  country  or  international  organization  for  the 
procurement  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (in¬ 
cluding  defense  services) .  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au¬ 
thorized,  in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act 
or  under  authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are 
allocated  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  car¬ 
rying  out  functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  and  defense  arti¬ 
cles  from,  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
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section  to  any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  out  part  I,  reimbursement  or  payment,  when  re¬ 
quired,  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  such  part.  Such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law, 
at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and 
agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposing  agency.  The  amount 
of  any  such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts,  from 
which  there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  com¬ 
modities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such  ap¬ 
propriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except 
by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  or  dis¬ 
posing  agency  determines  that  such  replacement  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and 
509  510,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency,  from  funds  available  for  use  under  part 
II,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  part  II  from,  by,  or 
through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an 
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amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  644  (m)  ) 
of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services  (other  than 
salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising 
from  or  incident  to  operations  under  part  II.  The  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  appli¬ 
cable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  (i)  against  which  letters  of  commitment 
may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  be¬ 
come  due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assign¬ 
able  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (second  and  third  paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203 
and  41  U.S.C.  15) ,  and  (ii)  from  which  disbursements  may 
be  made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  presentation 
of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available 
through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  United  States  Government:  Provided,  That  such  ex- 
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penditures  for  commodities,  services  defense  articles,  services 
(including  defense  services),  or  facilities  procured  outside 
the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  under  section  522  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e) . 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  part  I  may  initially  be  charged  in  any  fiscal 
year,  within  the  limit  of  available  fluids,  to  finance  expenses 
for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations  or  ac¬ 
counts  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the 
appropriations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  pur¬ 
poses  :  Provided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable 
appropriations  or  accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section 
6fK)  637)  incurred  in  furnishing  assistance  by  the  agency  pri- 
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marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  where  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses 
should  be  charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained. 

Sec.  633.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws. —  (a) 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 
law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)),  regulating  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and 
the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  President  may  specify. 

(b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be  per¬ 
formed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President 
may  speeify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939 
(54  Stat.  4),  as  amend  edr  amended,  as  the  President  may 
specify. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  3544  (b) 
and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  de¬ 
tailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sect  634.  Reports  and  Information  —  (a)  The 
President  shall,  while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
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of  this  Act  remain  available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this  Act. 

(h)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests 
from  Members  of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public, 
make  public  all  information  concerning  operations  under 
this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  he  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest.  In  the  case  of  each  loan  made  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
201  ( a)  the  President  shall  make  public  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  loan,  including  information  about  the  borrower, 
the  nature  of  the  activity  being  financed,  and  the  economic 
development  objectives  being  served  by  the  loan. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  part  I  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  part  I  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-five-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation, 
appropriations,  or  expenditures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered 
to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 
provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  doc¬ 
ument,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  rec- 
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ommendation,  report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody  or 
control  relating  to  the  administration  of  such  provision 
in  such  country  or  Avith  respect  to  such  project  or  activity, 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communica¬ 
tion,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  all  actions  taken  during 
such  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing 
assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially 
different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appro¬ 
priating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater 
by  50  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or 
reservations  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 
concerned,  and  in  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 
the  justification  for  such  changes.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
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and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determina¬ 
tion  under  section  303,  610,  or  6-13-fh)-  614(a) , 

or  614(b). 

Sec.  £34-  635.  General  Authorities. —  (a)  Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on 
such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by 
transfer  to  the  United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as 
may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  AeU  Act,  and  shall  emphasize  loans 
rather  than  grants  wherever  possible. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  President  may  make  advances  and  grants  to,  make 
and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into 
other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  government  or  government  agency,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  money,  funds,  property,  and 
services  of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 
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(d)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance 
for  foreign  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  assistance  administered  by  such  agency 
while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(e)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing 
technical  information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  non¬ 
immigrants  under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.O.  1101  (a)  (15)  ) , 
for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General. 

(f)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment  ; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  as¬ 
signed  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  him,  and,  as  he  may  determine,  refer  any 
such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
suit  or  collection; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  any  property,  in¬ 
cluding  any  instrument  evidencing  indebtedness  or  own- 
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ership  ( provided  that  equity  securities  may  not  he  di¬ 
rectly  purchased  although  such  securities  may  he  acquired 
hy  other  means  such  as  hy  exercise  of  conversion  rights 
or  through  enforcement  of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to 
satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guar¬ 
antee  payment  against  any  sucli  instrument; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity 
for,  obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  making 
such  loans  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in¬ 
curred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
specifically  applicable  to  corporations  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.) ,  and  no  other  audit 
shall  be  required. 

(g)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  made  available  under  titles  II 
and  V  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject 
to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time 
for  not  more  than  five  years. 

(h)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  investment  guaranty 
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operations  under  tins  Aet  may  be  settled,  and  disputes 
arising  as  a  result  thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any 
such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person, 
including  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  from  acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any  operation 
or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from  acquiring 
any  obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  £3§  636.  Peovisions  on  Uses  of  Ptjnds.—  (a) 
Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(except  for  part  II),  allocations  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  from  other  appropriations,  for 
functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  such  leased  properties  without  regard  to 
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Ike  limitation  contained  in  section  3-22  of  Public  Law 
72-212,-  as  amended  -{40  U.StC?  2-7-8af  properties; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  the  purposes  of  such  appropriations  or  of  this  Act, 
including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.C.  673)  )  expenses  in 
connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose  employment 
is  authorized  by  section  624  626 ; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  abroad:  Provided,  That  such  individuals  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  other  law; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of 
aircraft:  Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  purchased  only  as  specifically  provided  for 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
Provided,  That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in 
an  appropriation  or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles 
outside  the  -United  States  for  administrative  purposes 
outside  the  United  States  may  he  purchased  for  replace¬ 
ment  only,  and  such  vehicles  may  he  exchanged  or  sold 
and  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  such  vehicles,  and 
the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance,  of  each  such  re- 
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placement  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff 
outside  the  United  States  established  under  section  629 
631 :  Provided  further,  That  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
other  than  for  the  official  use  (without  regard  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  5  of  Public  Law  63-127, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.O.  78(c)  (2)  )  and  section  201  of 
Public  Law  85-468  (5  U.S.O.  78ar-l)  )  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I,  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  United  States  only 
as  may  be  specifically  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  ; 

(?)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.O.  543)  and  loss 
by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  ma}^  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  of  a  confidential  character 
other  than  entertainment:  Provided,  That  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
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for  administering  part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  voucher  for  the  amoimt  therein  specified; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries ; 

(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  for 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds, 
and  quarters,  including  living  quarters  to  house  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  payments  therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alter¬ 
ations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the 
United  States  Government  outside  the  United  States; 
and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

do  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
their  former  homes,  or,  with  respect  to  foreign  partici¬ 
pants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part  I,  to  their 
former  homes  or  places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  dis¬ 
position  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the 
families  of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are 
away  from  their  homes  participating  in  activities  car¬ 
ried  out  with  funds  covered  by  this  subsection; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to 
foreign  participants  engaged  in  any  program  under  part 
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I  while  such  participants  are  away  from  their  homes  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  standardized  Govern¬ 
ment  travel  regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law ; 

(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.) ,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  outside  the 
United  States; 

(16)  services  of  employees  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  such  services  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  employees  com¬ 
missioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise  author¬ 
ized; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel  outside  the  United  States,  including  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  dependents  (including  expenses  during  nec¬ 
essary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel) ,  and 
transportation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods,  and 
automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursu¬ 
ant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may 
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not  be  completed  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost 
of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the 
cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to  authorize 
storage. 

(h)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  he  used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the  United  States? 
for  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  serv¬ 
ices  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government  as  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  not  to  exceed 
$ 4,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such 
use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  to  construct  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  outside  the  United  States  (i)  living  quarters, 
office  space,  and  necessary  supporting  facilities  for  use  of 
personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
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(ii)  schools  (including  dormitories  and  boarding  facilities) 
and  hospitals  for  use  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities 
authorized  by  this  Act,  United  States  Government  person¬ 
nel,  and  their  dependents.  In  addition,  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  assistance  under  this  Act  ( other  than  title  I  of  chap¬ 
ter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  and  maintain  such  schools  and 
hospitals. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deemed  appro¬ 
priate,  to  schools  established,  or  to  be  established,  outside 
the  United  States  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  action 
would  be  more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
dependents  of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  dependents  of  United  States  Government 
personnel,  in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  construction  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I 

of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training 
United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  623  (d)  (2)-  625 (d)(2)  ( through  inter¬ 

change  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  govern- 
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ment,  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor, 
agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  organization,  or  com¬ 
mercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84-918 
(7  U.S.O.  1881  et  seq.)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  per¬ 
sonnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not 
take  place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such 
training  shall  not  be  considered  employment  or  holding  of 
office  imder  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  and  any  payments  or  contribu¬ 
tions  in  connection  therewith  may,  as  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or  public 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted 
by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of 
such  agency:  Provided,  however,  That  any  such  payments 
to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in 
lieu,  or  in  reduction,  of  compensation  received  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

(f)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  sec¬ 
tion  #36  637)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.O. 
1691  et  seq.),  and  under  the  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
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in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et 
seq. ) ,  performed  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I. 

(g)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  II 
shall  be  available  for — 

( 1 )  administrative,  extraordinary  ( not  to  exceed 
$300,000  in  any  fiscal  year) ,  and  operating  expenses ; 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  orientation  visits  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836),  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees;  and 

(3)  emrstruetiorq  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
and  furnishing  of  United  States-owned  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3733  of  the  Devised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  12)  or  other  provision  of  law  requiring  a  specific 
authorization  or  specific  appropriation  for  such  public 
contracts. 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $51,000,000  for  necessary  ad- 
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ministrative  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  incident;  to  carrying  eat  the  provi 
cions  of  part  4 7  and  to  exorcising  functions  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural:  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  -f7  ThSiCk  1691  et  seg.)-7  and  under  the  Act  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  A-mcriea 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chibg  and  for  other  purposes 
-f 2T  BAMA  4942-  et  seep)-. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  641.  Effective  Date  and  Short  Title. — 
This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment,  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  “ Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961". 
Programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  identified  appropriately 
overseas  as  “ American  Aid”. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed  —  (a)  There  are 
hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(except  sections  143,  402,  405(a),  405(c),  405(d), 
408,  414,  417,  h027  and  52T-{df  502(a) ,  502(b),  514, 
523(d),  533 A,  536,  and  552 )  ; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 ; 
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(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1959; 

(7)  section  501  (a) ,  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702 
and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  and 

(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960 ;  an4 1960. 

-{9f  Seetien  7307-(-b)  of  title  49  ef  the  U-nited 
States  €odc.- 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such 
Acts,  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions. —  (a)  Except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  deter¬ 
minations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  sec¬ 
tion  642  (a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  mi  til 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
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which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  he  made  of 
authority  contained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar  con¬ 
ditions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642  (a)  or  Acts  repealed 
by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of  law 
repealed  by  section  642(a)  (2)  shall,  unless  otherwise  au¬ 
thorized  or  provided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  he  deemed 
to  affect,  except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
nor  any  of  the  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds  available  thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  644.  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  in¬ 
cludes  any  agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
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owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  sup¬ 
ply,  goods,  or  equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
nonmilitary  assistance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  air¬ 
craft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  mate¬ 
rial,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply, 
or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
processing,  repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in 
this  subsection;  but 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011) , 
source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
or  atomic  weapons. 
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(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document, 
writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  de¬ 
sign,  prototype,  or  other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted  Data  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  sendee”  includes  any  service,  test,  in¬ 
spection,  repair,  training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited 
quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  standardi¬ 
zation  purposes,  or  defense  information  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  means  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power, 
authority,  responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or 
activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  to  support  mobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 
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(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(k)  “Services”  include  includes  any  service,  repair, 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or 
information  used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  nonmilitary 
assistance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or 
other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross 
cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  re¬ 
pairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  the 
price  obtaining  for  transfers  of  such  articles  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or,  where  such  articles  are  not  transferred  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  adjusted  as  appro¬ 
priate  for  condition  and  market  value. 
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Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and, 
in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made 
available  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  646.  Constbijction. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  Act  and  of  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

PART  IV 

Sec.  701.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
484),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (p)  reading 
as  follows: 

“(p)  In  disposing  of  surplus  property,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  accept  payments  in  foreign  currency, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator.” 

Sec-.-  7 02-.  Section  4-  of  the  Defense  Base  Aet,  as 
am  ended  -{4B  UtStG.  4654)  7  is  further  amended  as  fohowse 

-(4r)-  In  paragraph  -(5)-  of  subseetion  -{a)-7  strike  out 
“-{other  than  title  II  of  ebapter  H  thereof)  ”  and  substitute 
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•^Ar  any  successor  Ad  -(ether  than  a  centred  financed  by 
least  repayable  In  44ftited  States  dollars;  unless  Ike  Secretary 
el  jkake-17  upon  ike  recommendation  el  Ike  lie  ad  el  any 
department  as  ether  agency  el  Ike  4bnited  Statey  deter¬ 
mines  seek  contract  should  be  covered  by  Ikls  section)  4 
-f2)-  4n  subsection  -(e)-  strike  eat  44-une  £0y  40§8j  bal 
nel  completed  on  duly  247  4959”  and  substitute  therefor 
^%al  net  eempleled  ea  Ike  dale  el  enaetment  el  any  successor 
Act  le  Ike  Mutual  Security  Ad  el  4954,  as  amende  d-k 
Sec-t  403t  la  paragraph  -(4)-  el  section  -101-fa)-  el  Ike 
War  Hazards  Compensation  Aety  as  amended  -(42-  444444: 
1701)  7  strike  eat  --(ether  than  title  44  el  chapter  44  therc- 
ef)-11  and  substitute  Ikereler  ^Ar  any  successor  Ad  -(-other 
than  a  contract  financed  by  lean  repayable  in  United  States 
debars  unless  Ike  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  el  Ike 
head  el  any  department  or  agency  el  Ike  United  States,  de¬ 
termines  sack  centred  should  be  covered  by  this  section)  ”. 

Sec.  404  702.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Department  of  State  suck  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  cany  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.” 
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(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  affected  effected  by  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
repeal  of  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such  amend¬ 
ment. 

Sec.  -705  703.  Section  104  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704  (e) ),  is  amended  by  substituting  “such  agency 
as  the  President  shall  direct”  and  “agency”  for  “the  Export- 
Import  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

Sec.  700  704.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  U.S.C. 
1964)  is  amended  by  substituting  “whenever  appropriate” 
for  “within  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year”. 

Sec.  707  705.  Section  5  (f)  of  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  2103  (f)  )  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  final  sentence  as  follows:  “The  President  may 
delegate  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  section  to  such 
other  officer  or  head  of  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  he  deems  appropriate.” 

Sec.  708  706.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.), 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as  follows : 
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“general  provision 

“Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  President  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  are  appropriated.” 

Sec.  707.  Section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (22  TJ.S.C.  1783(d)),  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  the  words  “ achievement  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“ prevention  of  improper  currency  transactions” . 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  development  and  internal  and  external 
security,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate  took  up  farm  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceeding^ pages  12237-12252 


Bills  Introduced:  Severrlplls  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  ^03-2299;  S.J.  Res.  119  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  33.  \  page  12240 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  m,ade  as  follows: 

S.  1654,  to  extend  the  Fugitive  F^lon  Act  to  cover  all 
felonies  (S.  Rept.  586) ; 

S.  1655,  to  permit  the  compelling  of'testimony  under 
certain  conditions  and  the  granting  of  irhjnunity  from 
prosecution  in  connection  therewith,  with  ihpendments 
(S.  Rept.  587) ; 

S.  1656,  relating  to  penalties  for  use  of  wire  cohamuni- 
cations  facilities  for  transmission  of  gambling  inhuma¬ 
tion,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  588) ; 

S.  1657,  prohibiting  interstate  transportation  of  wage) 
ing  paraphernalia  and  prescribing  penalties  for  such 
acts,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  589) ; 

S.  1665,  to  set  penalties  for  obstruction  of  a  Feden; 
agency  or  department  investigation,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rept.  590) ; 

S.  203,  declaring  that  the  U.S.  hold  in  trust/for  the 
pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Zia>  Jemez,  San  Felipe,  Santo 
Domingo,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefimso  certain 
public  domain  lands,  with  amendment  Cp.  Rept.  591); 

S.  2241,  donating  391  acres  of  publiodand  to  the  Jica- 
rilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  jReservoir,  N.  Mex. 
(S.  Rept.  592); 

H.J.  Res.  124,  establishing  responsibility  for  the  debt- 
incurring  capacity  of  the  C/mimonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (S.  Rept.  593); 

S.  2216,  authorizing  transfer  of  three  units  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Irrigation  project  to  the  landowners 
within  the  project  (S/Kept.  594) ; 

S.  2224,  to  grant  minerals  on  certain  lands  in  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  cer¬ 
tain  Indians  (St  Rept.  595) ; 

S.  2087,  aprthorizing  conveyance  of  certain  lands  and. 
personal  property  to  the  State  of  Washington  (S.  Rept. 
596); 

S.2%oj,  authorizing  disposition  of  land  no  longer 
needed  for  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School,  Okla- 
)ma  (S.  Rept.  597) ; 


S.  1518,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Indiat^,  with  amendment 
(S.  Rept.  598) ; 

S.  344,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  certain  excess 
income  to  enrolled  members  eft  the  Seneca  Nation,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  599 

S.  1501,  relating  to  the  administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  utility  systems  in  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Adairs,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept. 

600) ; 

S.  2016,  to  givcf  to  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  the 
reserved  minerals  underlying  its  reservation  (S.  Rept. 

601) ; 

H.R.  15^3,  conveying  certain  land  in  the  Big  Sandy 
Rancheria,  Calif.,  and  accepting  other  land  in  exchange 
therefor  (S.  Rept.  602) ; 

.R.  2203,  authorizing  exchange  of  certain  property 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.,  with  amend- 
"ment  (S.  Rept.  603) ; 

H.R.  498,  providing  additional  lands  at  the  Fort 
S^essity  National  Battlefield  Site,  Pa.  (S.  Rept.  604) ; 
6067,  authorizing  survey  funds  for  a  proposed 
national  parkway  from  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Tennes¬ 
see,  intoXIeorgia  (S.  Rept.  605) ; 

H.R.  63^6,  including  Ackia  Battleground  National 
Monument, 'Miss.,  and  Meriwether  Lewis  National 
Monument,  Te^n.,  in  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  (S 
Rept.  606) ; 

H.R.  6519,  providing  additional  lands  for  the  Tupelo 
National  Battlefield  Stop,  Miss.  (S.  Rept.  607) ; 

H.R.  7042,  to  add  certain  federally  owned  land  to 
the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif.  (S.  Rept. 
608); 

H.R.  7240,  to  add  certain  federally  owned  lands  to 
the  Wupatki  National  Monument  Ariz.  (S.  Rept.  609) ; 

H.R.  5518,  to  revise  the  boundarie^pf  the  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site,  N.C.,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept. 
610); 

S.  685,  relating  to  personnel  of  the  Cdiist  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  611O ;  and 

S.  1983,  proposed  foreign  aid  authorizations  Nil,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  612).  Pages  1223W12240 

President’s  Communication — Refugees:  Comm 
cation  from  President  transmitting  draft  of  a  propose 
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bill  toNimend  P.L.  86-648,  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  partici¬ 
pate  inNthe  resettlement  of  certain  refugees,  was  re¬ 
ceived— referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Page  12238 

Farm  Program:  Senate  took  up  and  debated  S.  1643, 
proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  Committee  amend¬ 
ment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill)  was 
modified  by  adoption  of  a  technical  amendment  by 
Senator  Ellender. 

Pages  12^2-12259,  12281-12300,  12315-12318 

Confirmations:  Senate  confirmed  nominations  of 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner;  William  M.  Fay,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  jS^nd  102  postmasters. 

Page  12319 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re¬ 
ceived:  Two  civilian,  including  tlAt  of  William  J. 
Hartigan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an\Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General;  Edmund  A.  Gullian,  of\Kentucky,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Congo;  3  judicial;  ^id  22  in  the 
Army.  Pages  V?318-1 231 9 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon\md  ad¬ 
journed  at  5:41  p.m.  until  n  a.m.  Tuesday,  July  25, 
when  it  will  continue  consideration  of  S.  1643,  farrrhbill. 

Pages  12309,  12: 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

SPACE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences/ On 
Friday,  July  21,  committee  met  in  executive  session  for 
the  further  consideration  of  S.  1857,  proposing/ various 
amendments  to  the  National  Aeronautics  anckSpace  Act 
of  1958,  but  took  no  final  actions,  and  recessed  subject  to 
call. 

APPROPRIATIONS— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Subcommittee  contin¬ 
ued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1962  budget  estimates  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction,  with  furthpr  testimony  in  behalf  of 
Kinds  for  his  department  i/om  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H. 
Curtin,  Deputy  Director/ror  Construction,  who  was 
accompanied  by  other  Air  Force  officials. 

Hearings  continue 


APPROPRIATE 


Dmorrow. 


-RECLAMATION 


Committee  on  Appropriations :  On  Friday,  July  21,  sub¬ 
committee  continued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1962  budget 
estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  testimony 
from  Senators  Schoeppel  and  Curtis,  and  local  witnesses, 
who  discussed  funds  for  projects  in  their  respective 
States';  Ralph  L.  Mecham,  administrative  assistant  to 


Senator  Bennett,  on  funds  for  projects  in  Utah;  ant 
several  public  witnesses,  on  various  items  in  the  bill. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chaj; 

MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Preparedness  Inves¬ 
tigating  Subcommittee  resumed  its  executive  hearings 
on  strategic  weapons  and  weapons  dehvery  systems, 
having  as  its  witness  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  Strategic  Air  Command,  Air  Force. 
Hearings  continue  on  Friday,  July  28. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES 

Committee  on  Banking  and /Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  Production  and  Stabilization  continued  its  hearings 
on  S.  1740,  to  require  dhclosure  of  finance  charges  in 
connection  with  extensions  of  credit,  receiving  testimony 
from  Rev.  Robert  J^AIcEwen,  S.J.,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
O’Neil,  both  of  the  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Ad¬ 
visory  Council ;  and  Louis  Rothschild,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

FOREIGlVCOMMERCE 

Comm'yttee  on  Commerce:  Committee  continued  its 
hearings  on  S.  1729,  to  promote  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Unixed  States,  receiving  testimony  from  Harold  F.  Lin- 
cfifr,  President  and  Chairman,  who  was  accompanied  by 
;om  Killefer,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Henry  Rowntree, 
diief  of  the  Economics  Division,  all  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Friday,  July  21,  testimony  on  this  bill  was  received 
frornSEdward  Gudeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

employee  stock  options 

Committee  Sn  Finance:  On  Friday,  July  21,  the  com¬ 
mittee  concluded  its  hearings  on  S.  1625,  to  terminate 
the  special  tax  treatment  now  accorded  certain  employee 
stock  options,  having  as  its  witnesses  J.  A.  Livingston, 
of  the  Financial  Bimetin>  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Roger  Mur¬ 
ray,  Columbia  University  Business  School;  Louis  Ware, 
International  Minerals  Si  Chemical  Corp.;  John  C.  Da¬ 
vidson,  NAM;  Dan  Throhn  Smith,  Boston;  Dr.  Herbert 
W.  Robinson,  CEIR,  Inc.;  A.  Wilfred  May,  Commercial 
&  Financial  Chronicle,  New  Work  City ;  Miss  Adele  L. 
Stanton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  an<\jesse  R-  Smith,  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  amend¬ 
ments  S.  1983,  proposed  foreign  aid  authorizations  bill. 
The  following  table  lists  authorizations  requested  by  the 
administration,  and  the  amounts  as  authorized  by  the 
committee : 
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[In  millions] 


Authori¬ 
zations 
requested  1 

Authorized 
by  com¬ 
mittee 

Development  grants . 

$380.0 
5.0 
20.0 
153.5 
581.0 
500.0 
1,  885. 0 
51.0 

$380.0 

5.0 

0) 

153.5 
450.0 
300.0 
1,  800.0 
51.0 

Development  research . 

International  organizations . 

Administrative  expenses . 

3,  575.  5 

3, 139. 5 

900.0 

287.0 

Borrowing 

authority 

|  $1,187.0 

1,187.0 

1,187.0 

# 

Total . 

4,  762.  5 

4,  326.  5 

1  In  addition  the  administration  requested  authority  to  use  existing 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  for  the  military  assistance  program  up  to 
$400  million  in  value.  The  committee  reduced  this  requested  amount  by 
$200  million.  However,  this  action  does  not  represent  a  reduction  in  the 
administration’s  overall  request  for  new  authorizations. 

2  Authority  to  spend  funds  available  for  pt.  1. _ _ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS  \ 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  On  Friday, 
July  21,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  Intel\ 
national  Organizations,  in  executive  session,  approved' 
for  full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  S. 
1633,  to  create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

NATIONAL  POLICY  MACHINERY  / 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  National  Policy  Machinery  held  hearings  tx/receive 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  budget-making  and  national 
security  policy — shortcomings  and  reform,  having  as  its 
witness  Charles  J.  Hitch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller). 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  with  testimony  from 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilfred  J. 
McNeil.  / 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS  / 

Committee  on  Interior  and/lnsular  Affairs:  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills:  / 

Without  amendment — H.R.  1593,  conveying  certain 
land  in  the  Big  Sashay  Rancheria,  Calif.,  and  accepting 
other  land  in  exchange  therefor;  S.  1807,  authorizing 
disposition  of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chilocco 
Indian  Industrial  School,  Oklahoma;  S.  2016,  to  give  to 
the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals 
underlying  its  reservation;  S.  2087,  authorizing  convey¬ 
ance  ojr :ertain  lands  and  personal  property  to  the  State 
of  Washington;  S.  2216,  authorizing  transfer  of  three 
units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation  project  to 


the  landowners  within  the  project;  S.  2224,  to  grant  / 
minerals  on  certain  lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians;  S.  2341, 
donating  391  acres  of  public  land  to  the  Jicarilla  Apdche 
Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  N.  Mex.;  HJl  Res. 
124,  establishing  responsibility  for  the  debt-irfeurring 
capacity  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Ricd;  S.J.  Res. 
76,  authorizing  continued  delivery  of  wate/  to  lands  in 
certain  irrigation  projects,  State  of  Washington;  S.  981, 
authorizing  the  Geological  Survey  to  examine  mineral 
resources  in  areas  outside  the  national  domain;  S.  799, 
relating  to  the  sale  of  certain  mineral  lands  in  Alaska; 

S.  1674,  relating  to  the  leasing  />f  mineral  deposits  in 
which  the  U.S.  owns  a  partiaj/or  future  interest;  H.R. 
498,  providing  additional  lands  at  the  Fort  Necessity 
National  Battlefield  Site,  Pa.;  H.R.  6067,  authorizing 
survey  funds  for  a  proposed  national  parkway  from 
Blue  Ridge  Park way ^Tennessee,  into  Georgia;  H.R. 
6346,  including  Acjkia  Battleground  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  Miss.,  and /Meriwether  Lewis  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  Tenn.,  in  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway;  H.R.  6519, 
providing  additional  lands  for  the  Tupelo  National 
Battlefield  Site,  Miss.;  H.R.  7042,  to  add  certain  feder¬ 
ally  ownejaland  to  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
Calif.;  and  H.R.  7240,  to  add  certain  federally  owned 
lands  ro  the  Wupatki  National  Monument,  Ariz.;  and 
^yhended — S.  203,  declaring  that  the  U.S.  hold  in 
tnfst  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Zia,  Jemez,  San 
JFelipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  and  San  Ilde- 
rymso  certain  public  domain  lands;  S.  344,  providing 
f ok  the  distribution  of  certain  excess  income  to  enrolled 
members  of  the  Seneca  Nation;  S.  1501,  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Government-owned  utility  systems  in 
the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

S.  1518,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  of  tne  Omaha  Tribe  of  Indians;  S.  1540,  to  re¬ 
move  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  appropriation 
authorized  to  establish  the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund ; 

S.  809,  authorizing  transfer  of  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  near  Needles,  Calif., 
to  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  and  Mohave  County, 
Ariz.;  S.  1085,  to  dispose  of  certain  Federal  property  on 
the  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  Shoshone  project,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  the  Yakima  Vroject,  Washington;  S.  98, 
authorizing  provision  of  sanitary  facilities  to  the  Medora 
area  adjoining  the  Theodore^ oosevelt  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  N.  Dak.;  H.R.  2203,  authorizing  exchange  of 
certain  property  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Colo.;  S.  543,  preserving  for  puolic  use  certain  U.S. 
shorelines;  S.  77,  to  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park,  May:  H.R.  5518,  to 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Raleigh,  National  His¬ 
toric  Site,  N.C.;  and  S.  261,  724,  888,  and  .1012,  private 
bills.  \ 

Prior  to  this  action,  the  Subcommittee  on\Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  approved  for  full  committee  con¬ 
sideration  S.  981.  \ 
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\)n  Friday,  July  21,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  S.  98,  261,  724,  799,  888, 1012,  1674,  H.R.  498>  2203>  6067, 
in  executive  session,  approved  for  full  consideration  6346, 6519, 7042,  and  7240. 

House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced: \q  public  bills,  H.R.  8302-8320;  5 
private  bills,  H.R.  83x1-8325;  and  10  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  495-498,  H.  Con/Res.  354  and  355,  and  H.  Res. 
383-386,  were  introduced\  Pages  12188,12236 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  wbre  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  8302,  making  appropriations  for  military  con¬ 
struction  for  the  Department  of\Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  filed  on  July  21  (H.  Rept.  752 
S.  2197,  to  provide  additional  relief  for  disaster  areas 
under  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  filed  on  Jh|y  22  (H.  Rept. 

753)  5 

H.R.  8230,  general  farm  bill  for  1961,  fiJ^d  on  July  22 
(H.  Rept.  754) ;  . 

H.R.  7405,  to  provide  for  the  promulgation,  of  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(H.  Rept.  755) ;  . 

H.R.  1 15,  relating  to  the  allocation  of  costs  onNdie 
Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigatic 
project  (H.  Rept.  756) ; 

H.R.  2925,  amending  the  act  of  March  8,  1922,  as 
amended,  pertaining  to  isolated  tracts  and  to  extend  its 
provisions  to  public  sales,  amended  (H.  Rept.  757); 

H.R.  6241,  to  repeal  the  act  of  October  22,  1919  (/ 
Stat.  293;  43  U.S.C.  351-355,  357-360),  amended 
Rept.  758) ;  ' 

H.R.  7726,  authorizing  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  the  extension  or  certain 
loans  now  in  existence,  amended  (H.  Rept/759) ;  and 
H.R.  6242,  to  amend  section  508  of  tide  28,  U.S.C., 
relating  to  attorneys’  salaries  (H.  Rept.  760). 

Pages  12235-12236 

President’s  Message — Veto:  Received  and  read  a  veto 
message  from  the  President  on  PLR.  4206,  a  private  bill. 
The  message  was  referred  to  yme  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  printed  as  a  House  document 
(H.  Doc.  214).  /  Pages  12187-12188 

Duty-Free  Allowance  /Reduction:  The  House  dis- 
ageed  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6611,  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  duty  emoyed  by  returning  residents;  agreed 
to  a  conference  ^quested  by  the  Senate;  and  appointed 
as  conferees  Representatives  Mills,  King  of  California, 
O’Brien  of  Illinois,  Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Page  12188 

Committee  Election:  Adopted  H.  Res.  383,  electing 
Representative  Tupper  to  membership  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  page  1 2 1 88 


Bills  Referred:  Seven  Senate-passed  bills  wdre  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  /  Page  12234 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  372:13  p.m.  until 
Tuesday,  July  25,  at  12, o’clock  noonr  when  the  House 
will  consider  H.R.  8302,' making  appropriations  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1962,  and  H.R.  4998,  to  assist  in  expanding 
and  improving  community  facilities  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  aged  and  entrain  other  persons  (2  hours 
of  debate). 


Committee  Matings 


WATERSHED 

Committee  01/ Agriculture:  Subcommittee  on  Conser¬ 
vation  and  /Credit,  in  executive  session,  approved  19 
watershed/fn'ojects  and  passed  over  2  without  prejudice. 

Prior  jto  taking  action  on  the  projects  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  hgard  testimony  from  Representatives  Baldwin, 
Dadoario,  Natcher,  Weaver,  Everett,  Peterson,  O’Hara 
of/Michigan,  and  Stubblefield;  also  Department  of  In¬ 
ferior  witnesses. 

On  Friday,  July  21,  the  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
frdm  Representatives  Selden,  Norrell,  Hull,  Price,  and 
Wimtead,  on  watershed  projects. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  U.S.  PROPERTY 

CommitteKon  Agriculture:  Subcommittee  on  Forests 
met  in  executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably 
to  the  full  committee  H.R.  3880  (amended),  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  U.S.  to 
the  town  of  Afton/Wyo. 

Also  held  a  revie^  of  all  bills  pending  before  the 
subcommittee. 

SHIPYARD  FACILITIES^ 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  On  Friday,  July  21,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Utilization  of  Naval  Shipyard  Facilities 
heard  testimony  from  KennetK  E.  BeLieu,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Navy  (Installations \nd  Logistics);  Vice 
Adm.  John  Sylvester,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Logistics)  ;  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  JanW  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Ships,  Navy;  and  Capt.  D.  L.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Acting 
Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Fiei^l  Activities. 
Hearings  continue  Tuesday,  July  25. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  On  FridayMuly 
21,  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Expb^ts 
on  American  Employment  concluded  hearings  on 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  bill  to  autlXr*^  increased  per  diem  travel  rates.  Sen. 
Bennett  and  others  urged  enactment  of  su^qr  legislation  this  session.  Senate  began 
debate  on  independent  offices  appropriation,  bill . 
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SENATE  -  JULY 


1.  TRAVEL  RATES;  PER  DIEM.  PaAsed  with  amendments  H.  R.  3279,  to  authorize  an  in¬ 

crease  in  the  rates  of  p/r  diem  allowance  for  emX®ye®2 3 * * * * 8  the  Government 
traveling  on  official  business  (pp.  12962-4).  Agr^id  to  tw®  amendments  by  Sen. 
Yarborough  which  he  explained  were  "to  correct  errorXln  the  draftsmanship  of 
the  bill"  (p.  12963)<  See  Digest  121  for  a  summary  oXthe  provision  of  the 
bill. 

2.  SUGAR.  Sen.  Bennett  expressed  disappointment  "in  the  recenfcv announcement  by  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  administration  will  not  recommend  any  sugar 
legislation/!11  the  current  session  of  Congress,"  and  urged  en^tment  of  legis¬ 
lation  thi 4  session  of  Congress  to  reallocate  the  former  Cuban  Sugar  quota. 
Sens.  Holland  and  Curtis  expressed  agreement  with  Sen.  Bennett ‘ s \t at ement . 

p.  129. 

3.  FARM/PROGRAM.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  1643,  the  omnibus  farm  bj 

(W  12926).  House  conferees  have  already  been  appointed.  The  bill  as  Massed 

6y  the  House  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  (pp.  12919-26). 

Sen.  Symington  expressed  hope  that  if  a  provision  is  not  included  in  tin  ^ 

omnibus  farm  bill  by  the  conferees  to  include  chicken  hatching  eggs  under  th< 

marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  bill  that  early  consideration  would  be  given 


x 
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to '-legislation  to  provide  "authority  for  marketing  agreements  that  wou3k 
appear-.,  essential  to  the  recovery  and  health  of  the  broiler  industry. also 
urged  th'X  Department  to  "pursue  vigorously  proposals  for  increasad^purchases 
of  broilers -'for  school  lunches  and  other  consumptive  uses  of  tije^present  over¬ 
production."  pp.  12883-9 


X 


4.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  JaVlts  stated  he  wished  "to  draw  attention  to  what  has  been 
done  and  is  continuing' to  "be  done  by  the  State  of  Ifew'iork  ...  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  agricultural  worker,"  and 
inserted  an  article  from  an 'Issuance  of  the  Ifew^York  State  Department  of  Labor 
"State  Labor  Department  Safeguards  MigrantsjX-  Protects  Welfare,  Rights  of 
20,000  Crop  Harvesters."  pp.  12846-9 

5*  CENTENNIALS.  Sen.Dirksen  inserted  a^es'bidtion  from  the  Illinois  legislature 
giving  official  notice  to  the  lpaici-grant  cX^ennial  observance,  p.  12892 

6,  PUBLIC  LARDS,  Passed  without  amendment  S.  799*  '‘Xamend  the  act  of  March  8, 
1922,  so  as  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Interior  toXell,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  lands  in  Alaska  known  to  contain  workable  coadX$:3X  or  gas  deposits. 

p.  12961 


7.  APPROPRIATIOTJSf  The  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 

port  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  R.  7851*  the  DefenX  Department 
appropriation  bill  for  1962.  p.  D63I 

8.  PpgflC  LANDS;  RECREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  repXted 
with  amendments  S.  5^3*  to  promote  the  preservation,  for  the  public  use  ands' 
benefit,  of  certain  portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United  States 
(S.  Rept.  649).  p.  12844 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va,,  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S,  1983,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  He  explained  that  the  proposed 
amendments  would  "eliminate  the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  financing  the  new 
Development  Loan  Fund  through  the  so-called  back  door  with  expenditures  from 
public  debt  receipts,  and  to  substitute  instead  an  authorization  for  orderly 
and  unquestionable  annual  appropriations"  and  "would  authorize  annual  appro¬ 
priations  over  the  span  of  5  fiscal  years,  1962-66."  pp.  12846,  12902-5 

As  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (see  Digest  123) *  this  bill 
includes  provisions  as  follows: 

Establishes  a  development  loan  fund  for  use  in  making  loans  to  under¬ 
developed  nations  and  authorizes  the  President  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
$1,187  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  up  to  $1.9  billion  in  each  of  the  next 
4  fiscal  years  for  this  new  development  loan  program. 

Authorizes  $395  million  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  development  grants  and 
technical  cooperation  for  aiding  underdeveloped  nations. 

Exempts  from  the  50-50  cargo  preference  shipping  requirements  (for  ship¬ 
ments  on  U.  S.  Flag  vessels)  the  transportation  between  foreign  countries  of 
goods  purchased  with  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  this  bill  or  under 
Public  Law  480  and  exempts  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  and  their  products 
under  this  bill. 

Prohibits  use  of  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  bulk 
commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  prevailing  market  price  in  the  U,  S., 
adjusted  for  differences  in  transportation  costs,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment,  The  bill  does  not  carry  forward  the  present  law*s  exemption  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales. 
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Requires  that  insofar  as  practicable  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  must  be  bought  only  in  the  U.  S.  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  available  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
emergency  conditions. 

Authorizes  Government  agencies  to  furnish  services  and  commodities  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  to  nations,  international  organizations,  and  voluntary  non¬ 
profit  relief  agencies,  whenever  the  President  determines  that  this  v.’oux a 
further  the  purposes  of  international  development  programs. 

Provides  that,  with  respect  to  development  loans,  development  grants  and 
supporting  assistance,  funds  in  excess  of  $100,000  cannot  be  obligated  until 
engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project 
have  been  completed  and  there  is  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  to  the  U.  S. ,  and,  in  the  case  of  water  or  related  land  resource 
construct  iron  project,  plans  must  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 
made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  Budget  Bureau  procedures  for 
such  projects  in  the  U.  S. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  responsibility  for 
accounting  and  valuation  with  respect  to  foreign  credits  and  foreign  currencies 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  U.  S.  and,  in  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  binding  upon  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Gives  the  Secretary  sole  authority  to  establish  the  exchange  rates  at  which 
all  foreign  currencies  or  credits  are  to  be  used  by  all  Government  agencies. 
Requires  each  Government  agency  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  all  foreign  currencies  on  hand,  and 
similar  reports  semiannually  thereafter,  for  use  of  che  Secretary  in  preparing 
consolidated  reports  to  Congress. 

Includes  administrative  provisions  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  including  authority  for  creation  of  a  new  agency  in  the  Department  of 
State  with  responsibility  for  non-military  foreign  aid  functions,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  transfer  of  its 
personnel,  property,  etc.,  to  the  new  agency,  and  transfer  to  the  new  agency 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  assets  and  liabilities  under  sec.  104  (e)  of 
Public  Law  480  which  makes  available  for  loans  to  private  business  abroad  up 
to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  in  sales  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

Provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  except  for  certain  specified  sections.  One  section  contin¬ 
ued  in  force  is  section  402  which  provides  for  earmarking  $175  million  of 
foreign  aid  funds  in  fiscal  year  1961  for  financing  the  export  and  sale  for 
foreign  currencies  or  the  grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Although 


this  provision  which  applied  to  fiscal  1961  is  now  obsolete,  this  section 
also  contains  authority  for  the  subsequent  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  re¬ 
ceived  for  surplus  commodities,  as  well  as  a  statement  that  such  commodities 
available  for  transfer  abroad  may  also  be  made  available  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable  to  eligible  domestic  recipients  or  to  needy  persons  in  the 
U.  S.  Another  section  continued  in  force  is  section  502  (a)  which  provides 
authority  for  certain  uses  of  foreign  currency  accruing  under  the  provisions 
of  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  provided 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currency. 


ll\l 


ll.XCIVIL  DEFENSE.  Received  from  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
Proposed  bill  to  amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958  creating  the  Offi 
Civil  ar.d  Defense  Mobilisation  "in  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  cffic^' 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  Armed  Service^ 
Committee,  p.  12844 
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12.  APPRO PRIATiONS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  7445,  the  Independent  Offices  appropri¬ 

ations  bill\l962.  pp.  12971,  12986,  13013-20,  13021-35,  1304/- 7 

13.  FARM  INCOME.  Received  from  the  Nemaha  County,  Kans. ,  Farmer/ Union  .  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  "immediate  steps  ...  to  increase  farm  income  not  only  for  farmers 
sake,  but  for  theXupward  effect  it  will  have  on  business /profits  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  labor."  t>\  12970 

14.  MEATS;  HAM.  Sen.  Neuberger  criticized  USDA  regultiorys  relating  to  labeling  of 

ham  as  to  added  moistur 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  purchase  them  with  confidence.  And  consumers 
are  continuing  to  pay  ham  prices  for  this  federally  inspected  water."  { 

p.  13033  '  /  * 


15.  MIGRATORY  LABOR.  Sen.  NeubergeV  inserted  an/hxcerpt  from  a  resolution  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention,  saying  "We  ur^e  that  American  Baptists  support 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  financial >aid  to  local  public  schools  districts 
in  meeting  their  responsibility  toXeduc^te  the  children  of  migrants  and  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  adequate  standards \oi  housing  for  migrants  and  make  sure  that 
the  health  and  welfare  services  of  tjatey  community  and  State  are  made  available 
to  migrants."  p.  13039 


16.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  31. 
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17.  TAXATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen?  Prouty  irtaerting  an  article  commenting 

on  a  recently  completed  nationwide  survey  of  small  business  opinion  regarding 
the  President's  tax  rev/sion  program,  p.  A5827  \  * 

18.  FOOD  SUPPLY.  Extensiofi  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  inserting  several  resolutions 

adopted  by  Kiwanis  International ,  including  a  recommendation  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  commodities  "in  such  a  manner  as  will  hurt  the  least  and  help 
the  most."  pp.  A5836-7 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

19.  RESEARCH,  s/  2338,  by  Sen.  Core,  to  provide  for  the  establishmer^  of  a  National 
Science  Institute,  a  program  of  scientific  scholarships;  to  Laboz\md  Public 
Welfare yCommittee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  12970-1 

-  0  - 

00MMITTEE/HEAF.INGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS : 

July  31 y  Establishment  of  national  milk  sanitation  standards,  H.  Interstate 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Agriculture  (exec. ,  on  pending  bills) . 

Budget  making  and  national  security  policy,  S„  Government  Operations. 

Fa/  supplemental  information  or  copies  oi*  legislative  material  referred  to,  USDA 
‘Hsounel  in  Washington  may  call  Ext.  4654  or  send  to  Room  105-A. 


87th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  8400 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  31, 1961 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A.  B I L  L 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in 
their  efforts  toward  economic  and  social  development  and 
internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1961”. 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1 — SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

8  “Act  for  International  Development  of  1961”. 

9  Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. —  (a)  It  is  the  sense 
49  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  peace  depends  on  wider  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  men,  and  (2) 
survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best  be 
assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

(b)  The  Congress  approves  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  other  lands  who  are  striving  to  establish  and  develop 
politically  independent  and  economically  viable  units,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  technical  knowledge  and  skills,  and  to  improve 
ways  of  living  by  methods  which  reflect  the  popular  will, 
and  to  realize  aspirations  for  justice,  for  education,  and  for 
dignity  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings. 

(c)  The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  international  com¬ 
munism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Communist 
domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to  keep 
under  domination  peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such 
domination.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  make  available  to  other  free  countries  and  peo¬ 
ples,  upon  request,  assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  and  as  may  be 
effectively  used  by  free  countries  and  peoples  to  help  them 
maintain  their  freedom. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  those  countries 
which  have  been  assisted  in  their  recovery  should,  in  the 
future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the 
financial  burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  countries  which 
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are  still  in  need  of  assistance  of  the  type  provided  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — 

(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of  navigation 
in  international  waterways  and  economic  cooperation 
between  countries;  and 

(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  endangered  when  countries  which 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act  wage  economic  war¬ 
fare  against  other  countries  assisted  under  this  Act, 
including  such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  international  waterways;  and 

(3)  any  attempt  by  foreign  countries  to  create  dis¬ 
tinctions  because  of  their  race  or  religion  among  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  in  the  granting  of  personal  or  commercial 
access  or  any  other  rights  otherwise  available  to  United 
States  citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  principles; 

assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be 
administered  to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  or  arising  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  these  principles 
shall  be  applied,  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  he 
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shall  report  on  measures  taken  by  the  Administration  to 
insure  their  application. 

(f)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further  their 
economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom, 
is  important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
friendly  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of 
then-  economies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private 
investment  capital  and  international  trade;  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  investment  of  private 
capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  free  economic  institutions  and  to 
increase  then-  productive  capabilities  in  agriculture  as  well 
as  in  industry. 

(g)  To  the  extent  practicable  assistance  should  be 
based  upon  well-conceived  plans;  be  directed  toward  the 
social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  development; 
be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to 
mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help  themselves;  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pressures  which  hamper 
their  growth;  and  should  emphasize  long-range  development 
assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 
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(k)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance 
of  regional  organizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assist¬ 
ance,  suck  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  and  others, 
and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  he 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation  may  he  made  more  effective 
in  the  protection  of  the  independence  and  security  of  free 
people,  and  in  the  development  of  their  economic  and  social 
well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  basic  rights  and 
liberties. 

(i)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  it  supports  the  President  in  his  affirmation  that 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  its  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that  Government 
as  the  Representative  of  China  in  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  oppose  the 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  United 
Nations  so  long  as  that  regime  persists  in  defying  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  supports  the  President  in 
not  according  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime. 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range  plans 
and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic  resources  and  in¬ 
crease  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  or  free  economic  institutions  or  to  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
(4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship 
to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned, 
and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  (5) 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures,  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
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of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved,  and  (7) 
the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance  of 
payments  position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
finds  that  a  loan  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  part  would 
have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  or  any  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  loan  shall 
not  be  made.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon 
a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

(b)  The  authority  of  section  609  may  not  be  used  to 
decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the 
authority  of  section  612  (a)  be  used  to  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  Capitalization. —  (a)  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966, 
notes  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  maximum  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1962 
shall  be  $900,000,000,  and  the  maximum  aggregate  amount 
of  such  notes  issued  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966  shall  he  $1,600,000,000:  Provided,  That  any 
unissued  portion  of  the  maximum  amount  of  notes  authorized 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  issued  in  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  during  the  note-issuing  period  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  aggregate  amount  of  notes  otherwise  authorized 
for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  notes  shall  be  redeem- 
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1  cable  at  the  option  of  the  President  before  maturity  in  such 

2  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes,  and  shall  have 
8  such  maturity  and  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  de- 
4  termined  by  the  President.  Payment  under  this  subsection 
^  of  the  purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof 
^  by  tbe  President  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 

7  of  the  United  States  Government. 

8  (b)  United  States  dollars,  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000 
^  in  any  fiscal  year,  which  are  derived  directly  or  indi- 

10  rectly  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  from  pay- 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  obligations  under  which  the 
72  United  States  Government  may  require  payment  exclusively  in 

1  q 

United  States  dollars  and  which  were  created  under  (1)  An 
^  Act  To  Promote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  411  et  seq.) ,  other  than  those  United  States  dol- 

16 

lars  which  constitute  the  local  currency  of  a  foreign  govern- 
17  ment,  (2)  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat, 

-IQ 

765),  as  amended,  (3)  Public  Law  79-509  (22  U.S.C. 
^  2861,  286in),  (4)  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 

20  (62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  (5)  the  German  and 

21 

Japanese  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas 

22 

Program,  and  (6)  loans  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

23 

1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1750  et  seq.)  (other  than 

24 

military  assistance) ,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of 

25  this  title,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act  re- 
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ferred  to  in  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  any  such  payments 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  would 
have  been  used  to  retire  notes  or  obligations  issued  to  finance 
the  activity  from  which  the  payments  were  derived,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  assume  such  notes  or  obligations,  together  with  any 
interest  accrued  and  unpaid  thereon,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to 
such  payments. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the 
United  States  dollar  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Eimd  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Peovisions.— (a)  All  receipts  from 
loans  made  under  and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  he 
available  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts 
and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  obligations  which  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  sum  of  (i)  all  funds  made  available  and  all 
funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thority,  and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  limitations,  provided  in 
section  202  (a) ,  and  (ii)  all  other  funds  made  available  for 
this  title. 
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(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  program  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  847-849). 

Sec.  204.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 

appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  quarter  under  this  title, 
including  appropriate  information  as  to  the  amount 

of  loans  made  under  section  201(a),  and  notes 
issued  under  section  202  (a) ,  as  well  as  any  under¬ 
takings  which  have  committed  the  United  States 

Government  to  future  obligations  and  expenditures  of 

funds. 

Sec.  205.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The 
President  shall  establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan 
Committee,  consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  may  determine, 
which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States. 
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TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  technical  and 
economic  development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting 
the  development  of  human  resources.  In  so  doing, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  the 
activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  educational  or  other  institutions  and 
programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  development  objectives, 
(3)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to 
be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a 
clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures,  (5) 
the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  a,reas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  involved,  and  (6)  the  desirability  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  international  balance  of  payments  position  of 
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the  United  States.  If  the  President  finds  that  assistance 
proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  part  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or 
a  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be 
furnished. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
211  not  to  exceed  $380,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  Atoms  foe  Peace— The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  designed  to  promote 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study 
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and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  as  centers  for  medical  treatment,  education, 
and  research,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  for  assist¬ 
ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical 
treatment,  education,  and  research. 

Sec.  215.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers.— It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  underdeveloped  friendly  nations,  and  in 
friendly  nations  where  the  economy  is  essentially  rural  or 
based  on  small  villages,  to  provide  assistance  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans  of 
foreign  currencies  for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or 
diversify  agricultural  productivity.  The  maximum  unpaid 
balance  of  loans  made  to  any  association  under  this  section 
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may  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time ;  and  the  aggregate 
unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $25,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  216.  Voluntary  Agencies  — (a)  In  order  to 
further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  countries  and  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  fimds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section 
211  to  pay  transportation  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  ports  of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  coun¬ 
tries,  to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries,  on  shipments  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  non¬ 
profit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make 
arrangements  with  the  receiving  country  for  free  entry  of 
such  shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  country 
of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of 
the  receiving  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
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productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  friendly 
countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of 
investments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion, 
modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any 
friendly  country  or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the 
President  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program.  The 
guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  title  shall  he  admin¬ 
istered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  such  project  shall  he 
approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United 
States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciations  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens: 

(i)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
any  or  all  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
received  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved 
project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  approved  project  due  to  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
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(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection, 
or  due  to  any  sanction  which  is  imposed  by 
any  government  against  the  government  of  the  area 
where  the  project  is  located  and  which  materially 
adversely  affects  the  continued  operation  of  the 
project : 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000  ;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to 
be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  assuring  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  loan 
investment  due  to  nonpayment  for  any  reason,  or  assur¬ 
ing  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  other  form  of 
investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine :  Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of 
the  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  no  payment  may  he  made  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  investor:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30, 
1964. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value  of  the  in- 
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vestment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty 
extend  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section  221 
(b) ,  including  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  ownership, 
use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  invest¬ 
ment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guaranty 
is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  Geneeal  Peovisions. —  (a)  A  fee  shall  he 
charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  President.  In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  221  (h)  is  reduced,  fees 
to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of 
guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section,  under  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b) 
(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  un¬ 
der  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1509(h)  (3)  )  (exclusive  of 
fees  for  informational  media  guaranties  heretofore  or  here- 
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1  after  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United  States  In- 

2  formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 

3  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the 

4  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  shall 

5  be  available  for  meeting  management  and  custodial  costs 

6  incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 

7  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section  221  (b)  of  this 

8  part,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 

9  curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (3) 

10  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

11  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall 

12  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities 

13  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such 

14  time  as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 

15  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all 

16  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 

17  provisions  of  this  section. 

18  (c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 

19  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

20  of  section  221(b),  the  President  shall  include  the  face 

21  amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  theretofore  issued  pursuant 

22  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the 

23  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 

24  lll(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

25  amended,  but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 
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(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds 
specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
viso  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  222  (e) ,  and  thereafter 
shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  tong¬ 
as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  lie  paid  out 
of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  such  guaranties  as 
long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally  shall  be  paid 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  413  (b)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  informational  media  guaranties)  and  all  guaranties 
issued  under  section  202  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  may  be  considered,  and  all  other  guaran¬ 
ties  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section  3679 
(31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United 
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States  Government  of  all  outstanding  guaranties.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall,  in  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  reports 
required  by  section  632  of  this  Act,  include  information  on 
the  operation  of  this  title.  Funds  obligated  in  connection 
with  guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part, 
sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties ) ,  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve,  together  with  funds  available  for  obligation  here¬ 
under  but  not  yet  obligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  un¬ 
der  all  guaranties  issued  under  such  sections :  Provided ,  That 
funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  prior 
to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties  issued  under  section  202 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  any  other  guaranties. 
Funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased 
by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities, 
or  to  meet  management  and  custodial  costs  incurred  with 
respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guaranties  issued  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  2|21  (b)  of  this  part,  sections  202  (b)  and 
413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
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guaranties) ,  and  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  obligated 
for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  bability  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  terminated,  and  by  the  amount  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  dis¬ 
charge  liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  under 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  such  sections  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties) . 

Sec.  223.  Definition— As  used  in  this  title- 

fa)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  commodities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved 
project,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any 
such  project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  prof¬ 
its  of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
commodities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made ; 
and 

(b)  the  term  “expropriation”  includes  any  abrogation, 
repudiation,  or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government  of  its 
own  contract  with  an  investor,  where  such  abrogation,  re¬ 
pudiation,  or  impairment  is  not  caused  by  the  investor’s  own 
fault  or  misconduct,  and  materially  adversely  affects  the 
continued  operation  of  the  project. 
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1  TITLE  TV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

2  Sec.  231.  General  Authority  — (a)  In  order  to  en- 

3  courage  and  promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise 

4  of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  other  than  surveys 

5  of  extraction  opportunities,  in  economically  underdeveloped 

6  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
I  participate  in  the  financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by 

8  any  person  as  defined  in  section  233  (a) ,  on  such  terms  and 

9  conditions  as  he  may  determine :  Provided,  That  his  partici- 

10  pation  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 

11  any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each  such  survey  shall  be 

12  approved  by  the  President  and  the  government  concerned. 

13  (b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a 
11  survey  in  accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a 

15  period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to 

16  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  investment  opportunity 

17  surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to  the  President  a  pro- 

18  fessionally  acceptable  technical  report  with  respect  to  all 

19  matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property 

20  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States 

21  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain 

22  copies  of,  all  underlying  correspondence,  memorandums, 

23  working  papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  in  connec- 

24  tion  with  the  survey. 

25  Sec.  232.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is 
held  by  United  States  citizens;  and 

(b)  the  term  “survey  of  extraction  opportunities” 
means  an}^  survey  directed  (i)  to  ascertaining  the  exist¬ 
ence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore, 
oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or  (ii)  to  determining  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the  mining  or  other 
extraction  of  any  such  mineral  or  for  the  processing  of 
any  such  mineral  to  the  stage  of  commercial  market¬ 
ability. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  use  funds  available  for  this  part  to  carry  out 
programs  of  evaluation  and  research  into  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  economically  underdeveloped  friendly 
countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors  affecting  the  relative  suc¬ 
cess  and  costs  of  development  activities,  and  into  the  means, 
techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance 
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as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of 
increasing  value  and  benefit. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. —  (a)  When  he  de¬ 
termines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  make  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant 
basis  to  international  organizations  and  to  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Eund  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may 
not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed 
for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs) 
for  each  such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab 
host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
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success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Autiiokization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to 
funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $153,500,000. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In  the  event 
that  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part 
II)  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in  furtherance  of 
the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin  through  the  program  of 
cooperation  among  South  Asian  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world,  which  is  designed  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
political  stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be  used  in 
accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures 
established  by  the  Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and 
cost  estimates  and  determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than 
with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such 
matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds  may 
also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1241) ,  whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  provisions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously 
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impeding  or  preventing  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
such  programs :  Provided,  That  compensating  allowances  are 
made  in  the  administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or 
other  areas  to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901  (b) 
are  applicable. 

Chapter  4— Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority.— The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  bodies  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  support  or  promote  economic  or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $481,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Provision— The  President  shall 
take  appropriate  measures  to  assure  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on 
a  grant  basis  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  country  from  the  import 
or  sale  thereof,  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  only  if 
the  recipient  country  shall  have  agreed  to  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
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terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency 
of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to  such  pro¬ 
ceeds;  and 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Accoimt  as  may  he  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  portion  shall 
not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  case  of  any  coun¬ 
try  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been  ap¬ 
plicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  assistance  authorized  hy  part  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance, 
when  he  determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  *he  national 
interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  currently  informed  of  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  section. 

Chapter  6— Assistance  to  Nations  Having  Agrarian 

Economies 

Sec.  461.  Assistance  to  Nations  Haying  Agrarian 
Economies. —  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
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the  purpose  of  this  part  to  secure  for  the  peoples  of  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  countries  and  areas  a  better  and  fuller 
life,  and  to  establish  programs  of  assistance  which  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  families  who,  impatient  with  their 
present  status,  are  undergoing  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions. 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  wherever  the  President  determines  that  the  economy  of 
any  country  is  in  major  part  an  agrarian  economy,  at  least 
50  percent  by  dollar  value  of  all  assistance  furnished  under 
this  part  to  such  country  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  he 
furnished  through  programs  which  directly  or  indirectly 
reach  the  people  in  such  country  who  are  engaged  in  agrarian 
pursuits  or  who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural  areas  in  such 
nation,  including  programs  which  will  assist  them  in  the 
establishment  of  indigenous  cottage  industries,  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  and  which 
will  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation. 

PART  II 

Chapter,  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 
Sec.  501.  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  “International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”. 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy —The  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except 
for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and  security  continue  to 
require  measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense  against  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  aggression,  including  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance,  upon  request,  to  friendly  countries  and 
international  organizations.  In  furnishing  such  military 
assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so 
long  as  international  communism  and  the  countries  it  con¬ 
trols  continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  by  the  use  of 
economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subversion,  or  other 
means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
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now  free  and  independent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples  and  countries  once 
free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  improved  climate  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individual  liberty,  improving  the  ability  of 
friendly  countries  and  international  organizations  to  deter  or, 
if  necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist-supported  ag¬ 
gression,  facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  security,  assisting  friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal 
security,  and  creating  an  environment  of  security  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  developing  friendly  countries  essential  to  then- 
more  rapid  social,  economic,  and  political  progress.  The 
Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  contribute 
join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this 
part. 

Finally,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full  support  of  the 
progress  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  toward  increased  cooperation  in  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  economic  affairs.  In  particular,  the  Congress  wel¬ 
comes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  promote  multi¬ 
lateral  programs  of  coordinated  procurement,  research, 
development,  and  production  of  defense  articles  and  urges 
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that  such  programs  be  expanded  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
to  further  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Area. 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
international  organization,  the  assisting  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to 
receive  such  assistance,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by 
loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means) 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expenses 
incident  to  participation  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regional  or  collective  defense  organizations;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces  of  the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  perform  duties  of  a  noncom¬ 
batant  nature,  including  those  related  to  training  or 
advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  which  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance. —  (a)  Military 
assistance  to  any  friendly  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for 
internal  security,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collective  ar¬ 
rangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient  country 
to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  friendly  countries  in  the  construction 
of  public  works  and  other  activities  helpful  to  economic 
development  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility. —  (a)  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
country  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 

( 1 )  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  President — 
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(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  or  services  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country, 

(B)  transfer  or  divulge,  or  permit  any  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer  or  divulge, 
such  articles  or  services,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  gift, 
sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  or  serv¬ 
ices  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  furnished; 

(2)  It  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles  or 
services,  and  will  provide  substantially  the  same  degree  of 
security  protection  afforded  to  such  articles  or  services  by 
the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  It  wall,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary 
information  to,  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles  and  services, 
other  than  those  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange;  and 

(4)  Unless  the  President  consents  to  other  disposition, 
it  will  return  to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  use 
or  disposition  as  the  President  considers  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  such  articles,  other  than  those  acquired 
by  purchase  or  exchange,  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  furnished. 
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(b)  In  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the  President 
may  require,  no  defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  country  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  President  determines — 

( 1 )  that  such  country  conforms  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
will  be  utilized  by  such  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  free  world; 

(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all  reasonable 
measures,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic 
stability,  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense 
capacities;  and 

(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  such  country  to 
defend  itself  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  507.  Sales. —  (a)  The  President  may  furnish  de¬ 
fense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  services  to  any  friendly  country  or  international 
organization,  without  reimbursement  from  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  country  or  international 
organization  agrees  to  pay  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or,  as  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
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States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of 
the  defense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  value  of  excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than 
(i)  the  value  specified  in  section  644  (m)  (1)  plus  the  scrap 
value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 
is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge 
to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  to  any  friendly  country  or 
international  organization  if  such  country  or  international  or¬ 
ganization  provides  the  United  States  Government  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  (i)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (ii)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments, 
damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements. — Whenever  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States  dollar  re¬ 
payments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
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of  foreign  currency  repayments  to  any  agency  or  program  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing 
to  the  United  States  Government,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges. — Defense  articles  or  defense 
services  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a 
country  or  international  organization  as  payment  for  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  part  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reim¬ 
bursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the 
assistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  available  for  military  assist- 
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ance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of 
action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur, 
in  applicable  appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of 
reimbursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Appropriations 
to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  for  such 
orders  are  herebv  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Latin 
America. —  (a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  American  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962,  shall  not  exceed 
$60,000,000 :  Provided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  program  as 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be  used  for  development 
grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  for  American  Republics, 
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PART  III 

Chapter  1— General  Provisions 

Sec.  600.  Guarantees  of  Freedoms —Since  it  is  the 
objective  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  attain  a  peace¬ 
ful  world  where  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity 
of  man  are  recognized,  and  where  the  State  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  its  citizens,  it  is  the  desire,  hope,  and 
anticipation  of  the  Congress  that  countries  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  guarantee  to  their  people  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation.— (a)  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in 
achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living 
essential  to  economic  progress  and  development.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  ITnited  States 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and 
competition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  to¬ 
ward  economic  strength  of  economically  underdeveloped  free 
countries,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
private  participation  in  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act 
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(including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs ) ,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall — 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  development  in  economically  underdeveloped 
free  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall 
include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of 
private  investment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in, 
free  countries  and  areas  participating  in  programs  under 
this  Act;  and 

( 3 )  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  com¬ 
pliance  by  other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority  to  secure 
compliance  therewith  and  to  assist  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
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measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty. 

Sec.  602'.  Small  Business. — Insofar  as  practicable 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and  services  (in¬ 
cluding  defense  services)  financed  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  fimds ; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  information  as  to  such  commodities, 
articles,  services  produced  by  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  giv*0 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  tho 
furnishing  of  such  commodities,  articles,  and  services 
financed  with  such  funds. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
The  ocean  transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  com- 
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1  modifies  and  defense  articles  procured  out  of  local  cur- 

2  rency  funds  made  available  or  derived  from  funds  made 

3  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 

5  1691  and  the  following) ,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 

6  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 

7  1936,  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  trans- 

8  portation  of  commodities  and  defense  articles  on  United 

9  States  flag  vessels.  Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  products 
10  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
H  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (lhiblic  Resolution  17,  Seventy- 
12  third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

Act,  1936,  as  amended) . 

14  Sec.  604.  Procurement. —  (a)  Punds  made  available 

15  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 

16  United  States  only  if  the  President  determines  that  such  pro- 

17  curement  will  not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 
1®  of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  with 

19  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net 

20  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  payments  with 

21  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other 

22  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement 
22  outside  the  United  States. 

24  (b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 

25  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
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higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act 
to  any  recipient  country  in  accordance  with  its  requirements, 
the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  when  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  emergency  requirements  of 
recipients  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be 
made  available  for  marine  insurance  on  such  commodities 
where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in 
accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  a 
participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regulation, 
discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
then  commodities  purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder 
and  destined  for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the  United 
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States  against  marine  risk  with  a  company  or  companies 
authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  605.  Retention  and  Use  of  Items. —  (a)  Any 
commodities  and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu 
of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution.  Any  commodities  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may 
be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used 
to  procure  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under  this 
Act,  such  commodities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
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purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Information.— 
(a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  is  practiced 
within  the  United  States  without  the  authorization  of 
the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (i)  protected  by  law, 
and  (ii)  held  by  the  United  States  Government  subject 
to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  officers,  em¬ 
ployees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States 
Government  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 
of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing  the  six  years.  In 
any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Government  may  plead  any 
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defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in  such  an 
action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498  (a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  in¬ 
formation  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
arising  under  the  circumstances  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  No  claim  may  he  paid  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in 
full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  607.  Burnishing  of  Services  and  Commodi¬ 
ties. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I  and  within 
the  limitations  of  this  Act,  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  services  and  commodi¬ 
ties  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement  basis  to  friendly 
countries,  international  organizations,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with 
and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For¬ 
eign  Aid.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  under  this  section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  services  and 
commodities  are  delivered,  may  he  credited  to  the  current  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the  agency  con- 
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cerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
appropriation,  account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property  —  (a) 
The  President  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  account, 
which  shall,  notwithstanding  section  1210  of  the  General 
Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  765) ,  be  free  from  fiscal 
year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made  available  under 
section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquisition, 
storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating, 
handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  property  classi¬ 
fied  as  domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  TJ.S.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  or  other  property,  in 
advance  of  known  requirements  therefor  for  use  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I :  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  held  at  any 
one  time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,- 
000  in  total  original  acquisition  cost.  Property  acquired  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  furnished  (i)  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
for  the  furnishing  of  assistance,  in  which  case  the  separate  ac¬ 
count  established  pursuant  to  this  section  shah  be  repaid  from 
funds  made  available  for  such  provision  for  all  costs  incur- 
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red,  or  (ii)  pursuant  to  section  607,  in  which  case  such 
separate  account  shall  he  repaid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  section  for  all  costs  incurred. 

(b)  Property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O.  471  et  seq.),  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  I  or  section  607  unless  (1)  such  property  is  trans¬ 
ferred  for  use  exclusively  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  (2)  it  has  been  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  surplus  property  in  section  203  (j) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  that  such  property  is  not  needed  for 
donation  pursuant  to  that  subsection.  The  foregoing  restric¬ 
tions  shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  amounts  of  such 
property  with  a  total  original  acquisition  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government  not  exceeding  $35,000,000. 

Sec.  609.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
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for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  provision. 

Sec.  610.  Completion  op  Plans  and  Cost  Esti¬ 
mates. —  (a)  No  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  excess  of 
$100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200),  shall  be 
made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  providing  such  assist¬ 
ance,  have  been  completed;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legis¬ 
lative  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  any  water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project 
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or  program  shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 
made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  such  computations.  ** 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for 
construction  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection 
with  any  agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  ‘of 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 
of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

Sec.  611.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  hi  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  either  (1)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of 
nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unob¬ 
ligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  dr 
(2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of 
the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed 
thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  part  I,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  payment 
of  their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
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States  dollars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be  deposited 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  outside  the  United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  President,  shall  be 
available  for  the  authorized  purposes  of  part  I  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  612.  Special  Authoeities  — (a)  The  President 
may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
for  use  under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  510  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies  accru¬ 
ing  imder  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  without  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for 
use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22U.S.C.  1611  etseq.),  in  furtherance  of  any  of 
the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  authorization  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for 
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1  the  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 

2  sponsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 

3  including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions 

4  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded  to  achieve 

5  this  purpose. 

^  (c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to 

7  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 

8  Act  pursuant  to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 

9  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certifica- 

10  tion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 

11  amounts. 

12  Sec.  613.  Contract  Authority. — Provisions  of  this 

13  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  construed 
11  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  author- 

15  ity  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized 

16  to  be  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of 

17  appropriations. 

18  Sec.  614.  Availability  of  Funds—  Except  as  other- 

19  wise  provided  in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 

20  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated 

21  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

22  Sec.  615.  Coordination  With  Other  Free  Nations 

23  and  Organization  of  American  States— The  Presi- 

24  dent  shall  provide  for  the  coordination  of  programs  of  as- 

25  sistance  carried  out  under  this  Act  with  programs  of  as- 
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sistance  being  carried  out  by  other  free  countries,  and  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  other  international 
organizations. 

Sec.  616.  Termination  of  Assistance. — Assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 

Sec.  617.  Assistance  to  Cuba.— No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  Cuba  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  and  hemi¬ 
spheric  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  618.  Prohibition  Against  Furnishing  As¬ 
sistance  to  Certain  Countries. — No  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  international  Communist  movement. 
Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions. —  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  func- 
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tions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such  func¬ 
tions,  including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  succes¬ 
sively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions,  to  any  of  his 
subordinates. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642  (a) , 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless 
sooner  abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  continue 
to  he  available  to  each  such  agency  and  office  during  such 
period  the  respective  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property, 
records,  funds,  and  assets  which  were  available  thereto  on 
the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head 
of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and 
who  shall  accept  the  assets  of,  assume  the  obligations  and 
liabilities  of,  and  exercise  the  rights  established  or  acquired 
for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to,  the  fund  as  of  the  (late 
of  abolition  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act.  In 
addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the  event 
of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  fund, 
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and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such 
offices,  entities,  functions,  personnel,  property,  and  records 
of  the  fund  as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  such  offices,  en¬ 
tities,  functions,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  of 
Aich  agency,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  agencies 
referred  to  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and  who  shall  accept 
the  assets  of,  assume  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of,  and 
exercise  the  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
related  to  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section 
104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.O.  1704(e)).  In 
addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  of  the  Bank,  and  shall 
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1  transfer  to  such  office  or  head  of  agency  such  records  of  the 

2  Bank  as  may  be  necessary. 

3  Sec.  622.  Statutory  Officers.— (a)  The  President 
1  may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

5  Senate,  twelve  officers  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 

6  administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

7  (1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary 

8  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 

9  authorized  by  law  for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  execu- 

10  tive  department ; 

11  (2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Sec- 

12  retaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 

13  the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Sec- 

14  retary  of  an  executive  department;  and 

15  (3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secre- 

16  taries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 

17  the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary 

18  of  an  executive  department. 

19  (b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a) 

20  of  this  section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensa- 

21  tion,  and  may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed  pur- 

22  suant  to  the  authority  contained  in  that  subsection.  The 

23  President  may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the  offi- 

24  cers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
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1  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  resig- 

2  nation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs 

3  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

1  (c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the 

5  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position 
^  authorized  by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 

7  642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one  of  such  positions  at  the 

8  time  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and 

^  (d)  of  section  621  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a 

position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on  the 

11  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 

12  for  administering  part  I,  without  further  action  by  the 
12  Senate. 

14  (d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642 

15  (a)  (1)  and  642  (a)  (2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date 

16  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a 

17  position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  205(b),  527  (b), 

18  and  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

19  and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  con- 

20  tinue  to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discretion 

21  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 

22  istering  part  I,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty  days 

23  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

21  (e)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  sub- 
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section  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  State  an  officer  with  the  title  of  ‘ ‘Inspector  General,  For¬ 
eign  Assistance,”  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  two  Assistant  Inspector  Generals,  Foreign 
Assistance,  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  by  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  an)7  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  such  of  the  personnel  employed  under  the 
authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
may  designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records,  and  funds 
of  the  office  established  by  such  section  53 3 A  as  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  For¬ 
eign  Assistance.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  annually; 
the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  annually,  and  each 
Assistant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  annually. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
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report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the 
following  duties  and  responsibilities: 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such 
reviews,  inspections  and  audits  of  programs  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  part  I  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps 
as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of  their  administration, 
their  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  attainment  of  their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  programs  of  assistance  being  earned  out  under 
part  II  of  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  in 
consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United 
States  chiefs  of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  and  the  economy  with  which 
such  responsibilities  are  discharged,  he  shall  arrange 
for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  inspections  and 
audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II  of  this 
Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers 
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1  (3)  The  Inspector  General  shall  maintain  continuous 

2  observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which 

3  he  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 

4  for  the  purpose  of — 

5  (A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 

6  grams  are  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regu- 

7  lations ; 

3  (B)  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of 

9  deficiencies  in,  or  for  improving  the  organization,  plans 

10  or  procedures  of,  such  programs ;  and 

11  (O)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 

12  in  attaining  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and 

13  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 

14  (4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full 

15  utilization  of  existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 

10  Assistance,  shall,  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act, 

17  give  due  regard  to  the  audit,  investigative  and  inspection  ac- 

18  tivities  of  the  various  agencies,  including  those  of  the  General 

19  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  military  Inspectors  General. 

20  (5)  Bor  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  his 

21  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As- 

22  sistance,  shall  have  access  to  all  records,  reports,  audits, 

23  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recommendations,  or  other  ma- 

24  terial  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  ad- 

25  ministering  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  the  Peace  Corps 
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or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance  upon  request 
to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of  his 
responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is  conducting  an  in¬ 
spection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered 
resumed  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  with  respect  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

( 7 )  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  with  respect  to  programs  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  this 
Act  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and  with  respect 
to  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  charged  to 
funds  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  Such  ex- 
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penses  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  The 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  make  expendi¬ 
tures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  in 
aid  of  inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection. 
A  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall 
he  made  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  and 
every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
the  amount  therein  specified. 

Sec.  623.  Employment  of  Peesonnel.— (a)  Any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying 
out  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to 
exceed  eighty-five  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  re¬ 
moved  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  fifty-five  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher 
than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.) ,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  ten  may 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess 
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of  $19,000  per  year:  Provided,  That  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  who  are  appointed  to  any 
of  the  above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment, 
and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  part  II,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for 
grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in 
addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  United  States  the  President  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  by 
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agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.) ,  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder; 
and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  he  entitled, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  employment  or 
assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits 
as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  persons,  except  that  policymaking  officials 
shall  not  be  subject  to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that 
Act  which  prohibits  political  tests;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  ap¬ 
point  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  and  such  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including 
in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  President  may  by  regula- 
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tion  make  exceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528 
in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appointment  or  as¬ 
signment  exceeds  thirty  months :  Provided  further,  That 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or  assigned 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  within-class 
salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regu¬ 
lation  standards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate 
performance  levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and 
section  527  (c)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  separate 
employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria, 
and  also  may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits  of  one 
month’s  salary  for  each  year’s  service,  but  not  to  exceed 
one  year’s  salary  at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of  such 
personnel:  Provided,  That  in  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
no  political  test  shall  be  required  or  taken  into  consideration, 
nor  shall  there  he  any  discrimination  against  any  person  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  he  obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em~ 
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ployed  by  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as  other 

r  .  ,  . 

personnel. 

Sec.  624.  Expeets,  Consultants,  and  Retired  Of- 

l . 

ficees. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  may,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  be  employed 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  ex¬ 
penses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized  Government  travel  regu¬ 
lations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  Contracts  for  such 
employment  with  such  organizations,  employment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  per¬ 
sonnel  with  specialized  research  and  development  experience, 
not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and  contracts  for  such  emplo}^- 
ment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  broad  politico-military  nature,  not  to  exceed  five 
in  number,  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
H.R.  8400 - 5 
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as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  re¬ 
strictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States 
Government,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may 
prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was 
directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service.  Nor 
shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding 
of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law 
72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) ,  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.) ,  may  hold  any 
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office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  but  the  compensation  of 
any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  app.  2160(b)),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  625.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  bead  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  bis  agency  to  any 
office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee. 

Sec.  626.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
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is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to 
any  international  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  international 
staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  professional  advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation 
with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  627.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. —  (a) 
Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under 
section  625  or  626  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned, 
and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances, 
and  benefits  from  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made 
available  to  that  agency  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  detailed,  or  ap¬ 
pointed  under  sections  625,  626,  629,  or  622  (e)  of  this  Act 
is  authorized  to  receive  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.O.  1131).  The  authorization 
of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment 
thereof  out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  he 
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considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70) . 

Sec.  628.  Teems  of  Detail  oe  Assignment. — De¬ 
tails  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  section  625  or  626 
of  this  Act  or  section  408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
Government  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the  officer 
or  employee  concerned  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (including  foreign 
currencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization 
to  the  United  States  Government  accepted  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may 
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be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  be  available  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be 
returned  to  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which 
the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned,  such  credit 
to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer 
or  employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  assignment 
in  accordance  with  section  627. 

Sec.  629.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad  —  (a)  The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  in  such  countries  and  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission 
or  staff  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
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be  removed  by  the  President  at  bis  discretion.  Such  chief 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved  by  the 
President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or 
(2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  623  (d) ,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

Sec.  630.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in¬ 
cluding  any  advance  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
any  country  or  international  organization  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (including 
defense  services).  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carry¬ 
ing  out  functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  (in¬ 
cluding  defense  services)  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  com¬ 
modities  and  defense  articles  from,  any  agency  of  the  United 
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1  States  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 

2  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated  pur- 

3  suant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab- 
1  lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of 

5  the  Treasury. 

6  (c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 

7  procured  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 

8  to  carry  out  part  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made 

9  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  part. 
Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost, 

H  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 

12  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposing 

1^  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay- 

11  ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 

10  funds,  or  accounts,  from  which  there  may  be  procured  re- 

10  placements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 

except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are 

not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and 

when  the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines  that  such 
90 

replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 

21  therefor  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
oo 

receipts. 

OO 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and 
24- 

510,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
25  Government  agency,  from  funds  available  for  use  under 
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part  II,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  part  II  from, 
by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  he 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section 
644  (m)  )  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services 
(other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  ex¬ 
penses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  part  II. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such 
agency. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  (i)  against  which  letters  of  commitment  may 
be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable 
under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(second  and  third  paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41 
U.S.C.  15),  and  (ii)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  presentation 
of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available 
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through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government:  Provided,  That  such  ex¬ 
penditures  for  commodities,  defense  articles,  services  (includ¬ 
ing  defense  services) ,  or  facilities  procured  outside  the 
United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  under  section  522  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e). 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  part  I  may  initially  be  charged  in  any  fiscal 
year,  within  the  limit  of  available  funds,  to  finance  expenses 
for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations  or  ac¬ 
counts  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the 
appropriations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  pur¬ 
poses  :  Provided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable 
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appropriations  or  accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section 
635)  incurred  in  furnishing  assistance  by  the  agency  prima¬ 
rily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  where  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  applicable 
appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses  should  be 
charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained. 

Sec.  631.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws.— (a)  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 
law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)  ),  regulating  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and 
the  expenditure  of  fimds  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  President  may  specify. 

(b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be 
performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President 
may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939 
(54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  3544  (b) 
and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  de¬ 
tailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
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1  Sec.  632.  Kepokts  and  Infoemation.—  (a)  The 

2  President  shall,  while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 

3  of  this  Act  remain  available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the 

4  Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  concem- 

5  ing  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this  Act. 

6  (b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  sub- 

7  section  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from 

8  Members  of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make 

9  public  all  information  concerning  operations  under  this  Act 

10  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompatible  with  the  security  of 

11  the  United  States. 

12  (c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 

13  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision 

14  of  this  Act  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 

15  activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-five  day  period 

16  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 

17  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 

18  committee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation,  ap- 

19  propriations,  or  expenditures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered 

20  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 

21  provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  docu- 

22  ment,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recom- 

23  mendation,  report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody  or  control 

24  relating  to  the  administration  of  such  provision  in  such  coun- 

25  try  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and 
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until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  or  to  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material 
so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the  President  that 
he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  re¬ 
quest  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  In  January  and  July  of  each  year,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  all  actions  taken  during  the  preceding  six 
months  under  this  Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the 
Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  ap¬ 
propriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater 
by  50  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or 
reservations  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 
concerned,  and  in  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 
the  justification  for  such  changes.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  any  determination  under  sections  303,  609, 
612(a),  or  612(h). 

(e)  All  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  re¬ 
views,  findings,  recommendations,  reports  and  other  ma- 
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terial  which  relate  to  the  operations  or  activities  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  administering  part 
I  or  part  II  shall  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  to  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering 
legislation  or  appropriation  for,  or  expenditures  of,  such 
agency,  upon  request  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  633.  General  Authorities  —  (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms, 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (includ¬ 
ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  President  may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to, 
make  and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter 
into  other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  friendly  government  or  government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  and 
international  organizations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  in 
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furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  use  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  the  services  and  facilities  of  volun¬ 
tary,  nonprofit  organizations  registered  with,  and  approved 
by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  money,  funds,  property,  and  services 
of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant, 
or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance 
for  foreign  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  assistance  administered  by  such 
agency  while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(f)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing 
technical  information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  non¬ 
immigrants  under  section  101  (a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (15)  ) , 
for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 
a)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  com¬ 


mitment  ; 
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(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  him,  and,  as  he  may  determine,  refer 
any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  any  property, 
including  any  instrument  evidencing  indebtedness  or 
ownership,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any  such 
instrument ; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity 
for,  obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  loans  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations  of  the  United 
States  Government ;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.) . 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  made  available  under 
titles  II  and  V  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may, 
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1  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any 

2  time  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

3  (i)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  operations  under  this 

4  Act  may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof 

5  may  be  arbitrated,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Pres- 

6  ident  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such  set- 

7  tlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final 

8  and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

9  (j)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the 

10  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person, 

11  including  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 

12  tion,  from  acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any  operation  or 

13  transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from  acquiring  any 

14  obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  trans- 

15  action  arising  under  this  Act. 

16  Sec.  634.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds  — (a) 

17  Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  this 

18  Act  (except  for  part  II),  allocations  to  any  agency  of 

19  the  United  States  Government,  from  other  appropriations, 

20  for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 

21  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri- 

22  marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  shall  be  available 

23  for — 

24  (1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  in  the 
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United  States,  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  leased  properties ; 

(2)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  ; 

(3)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries ; 

(4)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  of 
offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  quarters,  including  living 
quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  payments  therefor  in 
advance  for  longer  than  one  year;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alter¬ 
ations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the 
United  States  Government  outside  the  United  States; 
and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties ; 

(5)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel  outside  the  United  States,  including  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  dependents  (including  expenses  during  neces¬ 
sary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel) ,  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods,  and 
automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may 
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not  be  completed  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost 
of  transporting  automobiles  to  and  from  a  place  of 
storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such 
personnel  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more 
economical  to  authorize  storage. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  fimds  available  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deemed  appropriate,  to 
schools  established,  or  to  be  established,  outside  the  United 
States  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  action  would  be 
more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  dependents 
of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  hy  this  Act 
and  dependents  of  United  States  Government  personnel. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  sec¬ 
tion  635)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.O. 
1691  et  seq.) ,  and  under  the  Act  to  Provide  for  Assistance 
in  the  Development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.)  performed  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I. 
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(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  II 
shall  be  available  for — 

(1)  administrative,  extraordinary,  and  operating 
expenses;  and 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  orientation  visits  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836) ,  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees. 

(e)  Passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  one  such 
vehicle  for  the  official  use  (without  regard  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  5  of  Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.O.  78(c)  (2)  )  and  section  201  of  Public  Law  85- 
468  (5  U.S.O.  78a-l)  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I,  may  be  purchased  for 
use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act. 

Sec.  635.  Administrative  Expenses.— There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $49,000,000  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  641.  Effective  Date, — This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed. —  (a)  There  are  here¬ 
by  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(except  sections  402,  405  (a) ,  405  (c) ,  405  (d) ,  408, 
411(d),  414,  417,  502(a),  502(b),  523  (d),  536, 
537(a)  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7),  (8),  (11),  (12), 
(13),  (14),  (15),  (16),  and  537(e)); 

(3 )  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955 ; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1959; 

(7)  section  501  (a),  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702 
and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  and 
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(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual 

Security  Act  of  1960. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such 
Acts,  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Pkovisions.—  (a)  Except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  de¬ 
terminations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  sec¬ 
tion  642  (a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi¬ 
fied  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act,  com¬ 
pliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar  condi¬ 
tions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642  (a)  or  Acts  repealed 
by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
law  repealed  by  section  642  (a)  (2)  shall,  unless  otherwise 
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authorized  or  provided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  be  deemed 
to  affect,  except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
nor  any  of  the  fimctions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds  available  thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government'’  in¬ 
cludes  any  agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  sup¬ 
ply,  goods,  or  equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnish¬ 
ing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

a)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  air¬ 
craft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 
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(2)  any  propeity,  installation,  commodity,  mate¬ 
rial,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply, 
or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
processing,  repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in 
this  subsection;  but 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.O. 
2011),  source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  atomic  weapons. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writ¬ 
ing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design, 
prototype,  or  other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  hut  shall  not  include 
Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted  Data  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  in¬ 
spection,  repair,  training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited 
quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  stand- 
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1  ardization  purposes,  or  defense  information  used  for  the 

2  purposes  of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

3  (g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of 

4  defense  articles  owned  by  the  United  States  Government 

5  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  at  the  time 

6  such  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by  the  supplying 

7  agency  for  delivery  to  nations  or  international  organiza- 

8  tions  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act. 

9  (h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power, 
19  authority,  responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or 

11  activity. 

12  (i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  de- 
19  fense  articles  determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations 

14  prescribed  by  the  President,  to  support  mobilization  of  the 

15  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 

16  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

17  (j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and 

18  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

19  ment. 

20  (k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of 

21  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used 

22  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

23  (1)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri- 

24  culture  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or 
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other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross 
cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  re¬ 
pairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  deliv¬ 
ered  from  inventory  to  nations  or  international  organiza¬ 
tions  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  standard 
price  in  effect  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped  from 
inventory  by  the  supplying  agency.  Such  price  shall 
be  the  same  standard  price  used  for  transfers  or  sales  of 
such  articles  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or,  where  such  articles  are 
not  transferred  or  sold  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  adjusted  as  appropriate  for  condition  and 
market  value;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  deliv¬ 
ered  from  new  procurement  to  nations  or  international 
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organizations  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  con¬ 
tract  or  production  costs  of  such  articles. 

Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall  be  based  upon 
the  best  estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices ;  reim¬ 
bursements  to  the  supplying  agency  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  stock  status  and  prices  determined  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  authorizing  reimbursements  to  the  supplying  agency 
based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equip¬ 
ment,  and  such  other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  articles  are  not  excess  at  the  time  such 
prices  are  negotiated:  And  provided  further,  That  such 
prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm  orders  are  placed  with 
the  supplying  agency  by  the  military  assistance  program. 

Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances.— Unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this 
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Sec.  646.  Construction.— If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  Act  and  of  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  647.  Dependable  Fuel  Supply.— It  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  long-range  economic  plans  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  need  for  a  dependable  supply  of  fuels,  which 
is  necessary  to  orderly  and  stable  development  and  growth, 
and  that  dependence  not  be  placed  upon  sources  which  are 
inherently  hostile  to  free  countries  and  the  ultimate  well¬ 
being  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries  and  which 
might  exploit  such  dependence  for  ultimate  political  domi¬ 
nation.  The  agencies  of  government  in  the  United  States 
are  directed  to  work  with  other  countries  in  developing  plans 
for  basing  development  programs  on  the  use  of  the  large  and 
stable  supply  of  relatively  low  cost  fuels  available  in  the  free 
world. 

PART  IV 

Sec.  701.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  strike  out 
“  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)  ”  and  substitute 
“or  any  successor  Act  (other  than  a  contract  financed  by 
loans  repayable  in  United  States  dollars,  unless  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  de¬ 
partment  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  determines 
such  contract  should  be  covered  by  this  section)  ”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “June  30,  1958,  but 
not  completed  on  July  24,  1959”  and  substitute  therefor 
“but  not  completed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor 
Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended”. 

Sec.  702.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  (a)  of  the 
War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1701),  strike  out  “(other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
thereof)  ”  and  substitute  therefor  “or  any  successor  Act 
(other  than  a  contract  financed  by  loans  repayable  in  United 
States  dollars  unless  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  determines  such  contract  should  he  covered  by  this 
section)  ”. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.” 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  effected  by  subsection 
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(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal 
of  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such  amendment. 

Sec.  704.  Section  104  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704  (e)  ) ,  is  amended  by  substituting  “such  agency 
as  the  President  shall  direct”  and  “agency”  for  “the  Export- 
Import  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

Sec.  705.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  U.S.C.  1964) 
is  amended  by  substituting  “whenever  appropriate”  for 
“within  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year”. 

Sec.  706.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as  follows: 

“general  provisions 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Eunds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  assistance  imder  this  Act  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  are  appropriated. 

“(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this 
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Act  not  more  than  $800,000  shall  he  available  only  for  as¬ 
sisting  in  transporting  to  and  settling  in  Latin  America  se¬ 
lected  immigrants  from  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyuan  Archi¬ 
pelago  under  United  States  administration.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.O.  801  et  seq.) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  701,  strike  “to  the 
extent  that  space  is  available  therefor” ;  substitute  “members 
of  family”  for  “spouses”;  and  add  before  the  period  “or  while 
abroad”. 

(2)  Amend  section  872  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“  (b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  is  reemployed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  such  reemployment  together  with 
all  pertinent  information  relating  thereto,  and  shall  pay 
directly  to  such  officer  or  employee  the  salary  of  the  position 
in  which  he  is  serving. 

“(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  such  overpayment  shall  be  recovered  by  withholding 
the  amount  involved  from  the  salary  payable  to  such  re¬ 
employed  officer  or  employee,  or  from  any  other  moneys, 
including  his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title.” 
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(3)  In  section  911,  add  the  following;  new  paragraphs 
(9)  and  (10) : 

“  (9)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Service  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
members  of  their  families,  while  serving  at  posts  specifi¬ 
cally  designated  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  for  rest  and  recuperation  to  other  locations 
abroad  having  different  environmental  conditions  than 
those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and  employees 
are  serving,  provided  that  such  travel  expenses  shall  he 
limited  to  the  cost  for  each  officer  or  employee  and 
members  of  his  family  of  one  round  trip  during  any  con¬ 
tinuous  two-year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave  and  two 
round  trips  during  any  continuous  three-year  tour  un¬ 
broken  by  home  leave ; 

“  (10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family 
accompanying,  preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or 
employee  if,  wdiile  he  is  en  route  to  his  post  of  assign¬ 
ment,  he  is  ordered  temporarily  for  orientation  and  train¬ 
ing  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty.” 

(4)  Amend  section  933(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  The  Secretary  may  order  to  the  continental  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  on  statutory  leave  of 
absence  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  upon  completion  of  eighteen  months’ 
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continuous  service  abroad  and  shall  so  order  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  completion  of  three  years  of  such  service.” 

(5)  Amend  section  942  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  942.  Travel  for  Medical  Purposes. — In  the 
event  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  his  dependents,  requires 
medical  care,  for  illness  or  injury  not  the  result  of  vicious 
habits,  intemperance  or  misconduct,  while  stationed  abroad 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  qualified  person  or  facility  to 
provide  such  care,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  pay  the  travel  expenses 
of  such  person  by  whatever  means  he  shall  deem  appropriate, 
including  the  furnishing  of  transportation,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  and 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  as  amended  (60 
Stat.  808;  5  U.S.C.  73b),  to  the  nearest  locality  where 
suitable  medical  care  can  be  obtained.  If  any  such  officer, 
employee,  or  dependent  is  too  ill  to  travel  unattended,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  dependent  too  young  to  travel  alone,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  also  pay  the  round-trip  travel  expenses  of  an 
attendant  or  attendants.” 

Sec.  708.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1945,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  279a) ,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  2  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
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out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  he  required  for  expenditure  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  proportionate  share  in  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual  budget  of  the 
Organization  shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum.” 

Sec.  709.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.O.  276),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$33,000” 
and  “$15,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$48,000”  and 
“$30,000”,  respectively. 
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SENATE 

1.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  re¬ 
port  (but  did  not  a/tually  report)  with  amendments  S.  404/to  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corp/ in  the  Department  of  Labor,  p,  D644 

2.  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Continued  debate  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  7035 

(pp.  13204-16/  13219-29,  13232-45).  By  a  vote  of  22  to  67,  rej/ted  en  bloc  a 
group  of  amet{dments  by  Sen.  Proxmire  which  he  stated  would  "reduck  every  item 
in  the  appropriation  bill  ...  back  to  the  budget  estimates.  This  w^uld  save 
approximately  $297  million."  (pp.  13212-16,  13219-29,  13232-34), 

3.  DEFENSE/DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  The  Appropriations  Committ^re- 

ported  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  7851  (S.  Rept.  653).  p.  13191 

4.  WATER  FACILITIES  LOANS.  Sen.  Moss  urged  additional  funds  for  FHA  water  facil: 
des  loans,  particularly  in  Utah,  stated  that  the  "amount  appropriated  for  soi' 


2 


and\water  conservation  loans  has  gradually  decreased  each  year  from 
$11,500,000  in  1955  to  $2  million  in  1960,  notwithstanding  the  need  and  de^ 
mand  for  assistance  and  the  accumulation  of  a  backlog  of  applications  for, 
loans, ,,X^nd  inserted  his  letter  to  President  Kennedy  stating  that  he  felt  it 
imperative,  before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns  "that  the  amount  oV the 
funds  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  soil 
and  water  lo^ns  be  substantially  increased.  I  hope  the  administration  will 
send  a  supplemental  budget  request  to  the  Congress  for  this  purpose  of  at 


least  $20  millic 


pp.  13198-9 


5.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Thf  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (buy-'aid  not  actually 
report)  S.  1606,  to  Authorize  the  Federal  Power  Commission >to  exempt  small 
hydroelectric  projectj\from  certain  of  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  p.  D643 


6.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Stennis  dis&ussed  the  importance  of  forestry  research  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  our  forest  resources  and  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  more  funds  were  not  'included  in  the  Inferior  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  1962  for\additional  for^t  research,  pp.  13200-01 


c 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  H.  R. 

7445,  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1962,  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  regarding  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization:  "The  committee  recommends  $5  million  for  civil  defense  and 
defense  mobilization  functions  of  Federal,  agencies,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$1,567,000  below  the  House  allowance  at  the  1961  level  and  $3,700,000  below 
the  budget  estimate.  The  committee  believek  that  many  of  these  delegated 
functions  are  not  required  to  be/continued  indefinitely." 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Aiken  inserted  a  report  on  1^  meeting  of  the  Canada- 

United  States  Interparliamentary  Group  held  June  ©.and  9,  1961,  which  included 
a  discussion  of  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  a  statement  that 
it  was  necessary  for  Cajzada  to  export  86  percent  of  isf s  wheat  production, 
pp.  13194-6 

Sen.  Javits  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  1729,  the 
proposed  Foreign  Commerce  Act  of  1961,  which  would  authorise  the  use  of 


foreign  currenciq^  acquired  under  Public  Law  480  to  help  finance  the  costs  in-~ 
curred  outside  the  United  States  by  foreign  exhibitors  who  wi^sh  to  participate 
in  trade,  industrial,  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  scientific  fairs,  ex¬ 
positions,  and  exhibits  in  the  United  States,  p.  13250 


HOUSE 


FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Conferees  met  in  executive 
session  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passe< 
versions  of  S.  1643,  proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  but  did  not  react 
final  agreement."  p.  D646 


1<X  TOBACCO.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  1022,  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  lease  and 
transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  (H.  Rept.  826).  p.  13306 


11.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  8400,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p.  D645 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  farm  bill.  Senate  con¬ 

curred  in  House  amendments  on  bill  to  pr/vr-de  CCC  feed  for  livestock  in  disaster 
areas.  House  concurred  in  Senate  amendment  s\on  bill  to  authorize  increased  per 
diem  travel  rates.  Rep.  May  and  others  commeraed  rural  development  program. 

Senate  debated  Defense  Department  appropriationXbill .  Senate  subcommittee  voted  to 
report  State-Justice  appropriation /Mil . 


SENATE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1643,  the  omni¬ 

bus  farm  bill  (pp.  133D2-9,  13538-49).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President.  See  Digest  131  for  a  summary  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to. 

2.  LIVESTOCK  FEED.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  2197, \to  provide  that 

feed  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC  shall  be  made  available  at  anyprice  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  current  support  price  for  such  feed  (or  a\comparable 
price  if  there  is  no  current  support  price)  for  assistance  in  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in  any  area  of 
the  U.  S. ywhere,  because  of  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
disease, /insect  infestation,  or  other  catastrophe  in  such  areas,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  emergency  exists  which  warrants  such  assistance,  provided 
that  such  feed  will  be  made  available  only  to  persons  who  do  not  have,  anckare 
unable  to  obtain  through  normal  channels  of  trade  without  undue  financial  hWd* 
ship,  sufficient  feed  for  the  livestock.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  p.  13523 


-  2  - 


3.  DfefENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Began  debate' on  this  bill, 

7B$1  (pp.  13463-4,  13470-90,  13493-502,  13509-13,  13516,  13521-3).-,  As 
ported  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  bill  included  an  item  of 
$ 20 7 ,n600 , 000  for  civil  defense  activities,  including  authorization  fot  the 
Defense  Department,  with  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  to  allocate  or 
transfer,  funds  to  other  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  such  civil  defense  activ¬ 
ities  as\pay  be  assigned  to  them.  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen/  Robertson  to 
strike  outYLanguage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  allocation  or  transfer  of 
civil  defense  funds  to  other  Federal  |gencies  (pp.  13509-13)  ./Sen.  Robertson 
explained  that  he  had  been  informed  by/farliamentarian  that  trie  entire  item 
for  civil  defense  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  this  language  was 
not  stricken  from  the  bill.  Pending  at  adjournment  was  a ^proposed  amendment 
by  Sen.  Mundt  to  extend  for  a  3-year  period  Federal  assistance  to  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  (pp.  13516,  13521-3). 

WATER  COMPACT.  PassedNwithout  amendment  S.  2245,  to  ainend  the  act  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to\;he  negotiation  of  certain  water  compacts  by  Nebr. ,  Wyo., 
and  S.  Dak.,  in  order  t(\extend  the  time  for  such/negotiations,  p.  13490 

v  ,  C 

5.  STATE-JUSTICE  APPROPRIATION  NJILL ,  1962.  A  subcoifunittee  of  the  Appropriations 

Committee  voted  to  report  to\the  full  committee  with  amendments  this  bill, 

H.  R.  7371.  p.  D658 

6.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  letter  from  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr., 

Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  stating  the/reasons  why  he  felt  that  the  Peace 
Corps  should  be  "separate  and  distinct /from  our  foreign  aid  program."  pp. 
13523-4 


7.  RESEARCH;  EDUCATION.  Both  Houses 
bill  "to  implement  the  Agreement 
and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  tf. 
1950";  to  S.  Finance  and  H.  Wa^ 


eiv&a  from  the  State  Department  a  proposed 
the  importation  of  Educational,  Scientific, 
r  signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November  22, 
and  Means  Committees,  pp.  13458,  13602 

HOUSE 


8.  TRAVEL  ALLOWANCES.  Agreed/to  the  Senate  amendment "h  on  H.  R.  3279,  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  rates/of  per  diem  allowance  for 'employees  of  the  Government 
traveling  on  official  business.  This  bill  will  now \e  sent  to  the  President 
(pp.  13528-9).  See  Digest  121  for  a  summary  of  the  btvj.1  as  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight  Sat. , 

Aug.  5,  to  file  a  report  on  H.  R.  8400,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

-  p.  13563 

Rep.  Haley  criticized  H.  R.  8400  saying,  "I  will  be  forced  to  oppose  the 

new  foreign  a/d  authorization  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  is\inconstitutional 
and  that,  even  if  it  were  a  legal  exercise  of  our  powers  under  \he  Constitution, 
it  is  unwise  and  unsound,  wasteful  and  destructive  of  this  country’s  very 
economy."/  pp.  13593-5 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  conferees  were  granted  until  midnight  Fri.,  Aug.  >4,  to 

file  a  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7445,  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill/for  1962.  p.  13528 

>th  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report,  and  acted  on  amendments  £n  dis¬ 
agreement,  on  H.  R.  7208,  the  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for  19( 

-his  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  13490-2,  13529-30 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  began  debate  on  foreign  aid .Authorization  bill.  Conferees  sub 

roitted  conference  report  on  independentvjf  f  ices'  appropriation  bill.  Senate  passed 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill.  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  Peace 
Corps  bill.  X 
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1.  FOREIGN .AID.  Began  debate  on  S.  1983,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  (pp. 

1364037,  13660-85)  .  Agreed  to  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc  so  that  the  bill 
as  amended  could  be  considered  as  original  text  for  purposes  of  amendment 
(p.  13659) .  Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  shall  be  financed  by  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  annually  rather  than  by  long-term  borrowing  authority  as  provided  in  the 
bill  (pp.  13659,  13660-85). 

Sens.  Prouty,  Mundt,  Saltonstall,  and  Monroney  submitted  amendments  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  1983.  pp.  13614-5 


2. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  By  a  vote  of  85  to  0V  passed  with 
amendments  thi's  bill,  H.  R.  7851  (pp.  13624-35 ,  13637-9)  .  Conferee^  were  ap¬ 
pointed  (p.  23639)  .  By  a  vote  of  37  to  47^7 4emof ion  by  Sen.  Mundt  tb  suspend 
the  rules'  ror  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  extend  for  a  3Xear 
period  Federal  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  impacted- areas  (pp.  i3624-33). 
Rejected'  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Young,  0. ,  ’to  strike  out  the:item  of  $207, 
for  the  Defense  Department  for  civil  defense  activities  (pp.  13633-5).  Rejected 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Young,  0. ,  to  reduce  the  item  for  civil  defense  activities 
frq/ $20 7, 600, 000  to  $100,000,000  (pp.  13637-8). 


5.  FARM  PROGRAM;  RESEARCH.  Received  from  the  Midwestern  Regional  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  State  Government  two  resolutions  "favoring  the  establishment  of 
a  Midwestern  agriculture  committee  in  that  council,  and  favoring  a  plan  for 
agricultural  produces  utilization."  p.  13607 


6.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Received  from  the  Okla.  Legislature  a  resolution  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  water  pollution  research  center  in  that  State,  pp.  13607-8 


7.  PERSONNEL;  INFLATION.  Sen.\Bush  expressed  concern  over  a  report  "that  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  \f  66,844  Federal /Employees  in  the  last  5  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,"  contended  that  this  wasr  inflationary,  and  inserted  a 
newspaper  editorial  discussing\the  danger^of  inflation  and  stating  that  "It 
is  not  true,  whatever  the  Government's  economic  experts  may  think,  that  our 
economy  needs  the  stimulation  of  inflation  in  order  to  grow."  pp.  13618-9 


i 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  7.  p.  13( 


)USI 


9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  (during^  adjournment  of  the  House)  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  H.  R.  7445,  the  independent  office s\appropriation  bill  (H.  Rept.  850) 
(pp.  13690-2),  This  bill  includes  $5,000,000\for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  for  civil  defense  and  defence  mobilization  functions  of 
Federal  agencies,  and  $ 6,0m), 000  for  the  President  for  disaster  relief.  The 
Senate  amendment  providing  $30,000  for  publication  of  the  Official  Register 


listing  Government  officials  was  deleted  by  the  conferees. 


Cl 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


10.  WATER  COMPACTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Toil  praisi^ 
Basin  Compact,  and  saying,  "The  need  for  a  Delaware  River 
long  been  a  nee/1  of  the  country."  p.  A6062 


the  Delaware  River 
isin  compact  has 


11.  BUDGETING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Humphrey  inserting  a  statement  of 
David  E.  Bell,  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  on 
long-term  budget  planning,  pp.  A6066-7 


12.  WATER  ^bLLUTION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Morse  discussing  the  pollution 
of  the  Merrimack  River,  the  establishment  of  the  Northeast  Water  Pollution 
B®9«arch  Laboratory,  and  saying,  "This  would  be  an  Important  step  towardNthe 
purification  of  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  and  the  cleaning  up  of  what  hai 
seen  referred  to  as  one  of  the  biggest  open  sewers  in  the  country."  pp. 
'A6068-9 
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The  Senator  is 


Ir.  SALTONSTALL. 
correct. 

TheV  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioikis,  Shall  the  bill — H.R.  7851 — 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator Nfrom  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  thNsenator  from  Connect¬ 
icut  LMr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HarT^,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mt\Long] ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  I  Mr.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  absent  on  officii  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  \  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  preserfct  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  NSqv 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  fror 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel  and  Mr.  Carlson]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

1  The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  131] 

YEAS— 85 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

Morse  / 

Allott 

Gore 

Morton  / 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Moss  / 

Beall 

Hartke 

Mundt/ 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Muskje 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

NeuVerger 

Boggs 

Hickey 

Paatore 

Burdick 

Hill 

Ml 

Bush 

Holland 

yProuty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

/ Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey  / 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jaekson  / 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Javits  / 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnston/ 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Keating/ 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefau/er 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Kern/ 

Stennis 

Clark 

Ku/nel 

Symington 

Cooper 

L/usche 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Song,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

/Long,  La. 

Tower 

Dirksen  / 

’  Magnuson 

Wiley 

Douglas  / 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dworshak / 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender  / 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Engle  / 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin/ 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Fonsr 

Metcalf 

Fujibright 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Anderson  Dodd  Miller 

Bridges  Eastland  Schoeppel 

Butler  Hart  Scott 

Carlson  Jordan  Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7851)  was  passed. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DELEGATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  BY 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION  IN  ADJUDICATORY 
CASES 

[r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent^ 
tives  dn  S.  2034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mi\Met- 
calf  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of/Repre- 
sentatives  toNthe  bill  (S.  2034)  /o  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  expedite  and  im¬ 
prove  the  administrative  rSi'ocess  by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  delegXtj?  functions  in  ad¬ 
judicatory  cases,  repealing  the  review 
staff  provisions,  a  nd/re  vising  related  pro¬ 
visions,  which  was? to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

The  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  ak  amended, 
relating  to  jt  "review  staff”,  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5Vf  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amends^,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

‘(80  (1)  When  necessary  to  the  prop! 
functioning  of  the  Commission  and  the' 
prompt  and  orderly  conduct  of  its  business, 
(he  Commission  may,  by  published  rule  or 
rby  order,  delegate  any  of  its  functions  (ex¬ 
cept  functions  granted  to  the  Commission  by 
this  paragraph  and  by  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  of  this  subsection)  to  a  panel  of  com¬ 
missioners,  an  individual  commissioner,  an 
employee  board,  or  an  individual  employee, 
including  functions  with  respect  to  hearing,, 
determining,  ordering,  certifying,  reporting,’ 
or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  business, 
or  matter;  except  that  in  delegating  review 
functions  to  employees  in  cases  of  adjudica¬ 
tion  (as  defined  in  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act),  the  delegation  in  any  such  case 
may  be  made  only  to  an  employee  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  or  more  employees  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (8) .  Any  such  rule  or  order 
may  be  adopted,  amended,  or  rescinded  only 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  then  holding  office.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  provide  for  the  conduct,  by  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  other  than  persons  referred  to 
in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  of  any  hearing 
to  which  such  section  7(a)  applies. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  (d)  the 
term  ‘order,  decision,  report,  or  action’  does 
not  include  an  initial,  tentative,  or  recom¬ 


mended  decision  to  which  exceptions  may  be/ 
filed  as  provided  in  section  409(b).  / 

‘‘(3)  Any  order,  decision,  report,  or  act)6n 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  any  such  delega¬ 
tion,  unless  reviewed  as  provided  in /para¬ 
graph  (4) ,  shall  have  the  same  fop6e  and 
effect,  and  shall  be  made,  evidenced,  and 
enforced  in  the  same  manner,  /&s  orders, 
decisions,  reports,  or  other  actions  of  the 
Commission.  / 

“(4)  Any  person  aggrieved^  by  any  such 
order,  decision,  report,  or  action  may  file  on 
application  for  review  by/  the  Commission 
within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  and  every  such 
application  shall  be  parsed  upon  by  the  Com¬ 
mission:  Provided,  That  the  Commission,  by 
published  rule  or/by  order,  may  limit  the 
right  to  file  applications  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  review/of  orders,  decisions,  reports, 
or  actions  of  panels  of  commissioners  or  em¬ 
ployee  boards,  in  cases  of  adjudication  (as 
defined  i \y  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act),  to  proceedings  involving  issues  of  gen¬ 
eral  communications  importance.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  on  its  own  initiative,  may  review 
in  w^iole  or  in  part,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  determine,  any  order, 
rcision,  report,  or  action  made  or  taken 
pursuant  to  any  delegation  under  paragraph 
(1). 

“(5)  In  passing  upon  applications  for  re¬ 
view,  the  Commission  may  grant,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  deny  such  applications  without 
specifying  any  reasons  therefor.  No  such  ap¬ 
plication  for  review  shall  rely  on  questions 
of  fact  or  law  upon  which  the  panel  of  com¬ 
missioners,  individual  commissioner,  em¬ 
ployee  board,  or  individual  employee  has 
been  afforded  no  opportunity  to  pass. 

“(6)  If  the  Commission  grants  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  review,  it  may  affirm,  modify,  or 
set  aside  the  order,  decision,  report,  or  action, 
or  it  may  order  a  rehearing  upon  such  or¬ 
der,  decision,  report,  or  action  in  accordance 
with  section  405. 

“(7)  Unless  exercise  of  the  right  to  file  an 
application  for  review  has  been  precluded 
by  a  rule  or  order  adopted  under  paragraph 
(4) ,  the  filing  of  an  application  for  review 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  judicial  review  of  any  order, 
decision,  report,  or  action  made  or  taken 
pursuant  to  a  delegation  under  paragraph 
(1).  The  time  within  which  a  petition  for 
review  must  be  filed  in  a  proceeding  to  which 
section  402(a)  applies,  or  within  which  an 
appeal  must  be  taken  under  section  402(b), 
i^shall  be  computed  from  the  date  upon  which 
VUblic  notice  is  given  of  orders  disposing  of 
alk^applications  for  review  filed  in  any  case. 

I)  The  persons  serving  on  employee 
boards  to  which  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  may  delegate  review  func¬ 
tions  in'cases  of  adjudication  (as  defined  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act)  shall  be 
well  qualified,  by  reason  of  their  training, 
experience,  a\d  competence,  to  perform  such 
review  functions.  Such  employees  shall  be 
given  no  other  duties  and  shall  be  paid  com¬ 
pensation  at  rates  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  their  duties. 
Such  employees  sharl  not  be  responsible  to, 
or  subject  to  supervision  or  direction  of, 
any  person  engaged  inNthe  performance  of 
investigative  or  prosecuNng  functions  for 
the  Commission  or  any  otH^r  agency  of  the 
Government. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  and  seakof  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  the  secretaryNand  seal  of 
each  panel  of  the  Commission,  ''each  indi¬ 
vidual  commissioner,  and  each  'employee 
board  or  individual  employee  exercising 
functions  delegated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  405  of  the  Communicatidgs 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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“Sec.  405.  After  an  order,  decision,  report, 
or  action  has  been  made  or  taken  in  any 
proceeding \J>y  the  Commission,  or  by  any 
designated  authority  within  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  \a  delegation  under  section 
5(d)(1),  any  jjarty  thereto,  or  any  other 
person  aggrievechor  whose  interests  are  ad¬ 
versely  affected  thereby,  may  petition  for 
rehearing  only  to  taie  authority  making  or 
taking  the  order,  decision,  report,  or  action; 
and  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  such  authority, 
whether  it  be  the  Coimpission  or  other  au¬ 
thority  designated  underNsection  5(d)(1),  in 
its  discretion,  to  grant  such  a  rehearing  if 
sufficient  reason  therefor  bfkmade  to  appear. 
A  petition  for  rehearing  musVbe  filed  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  upofi  which  public 
notice  is  given  of  the  order,  decision,  report, 
or  action  complained  of.  No  such  applica¬ 
tion  shall  excuse  any  person  from  comply¬ 
ing  with  or  obeying  any  order,  decision,  re¬ 
port,  or  action  of  the  Commission,  orhperate 
in  any  manner  to  stay  or  postpone  the  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  without  the  special  Order 
of  the  Commission.  The  filing  of  a  petition 
for  rehearing  shall  not  be  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  judicial  review  of  any  such  order,  de¬ 
cision,  report,  or  action,  except  where  the 
party  seeking  such  review  ( 1 )  was  not  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  resulting  in  such  order, 
decision,  report,  or. action,  or  (2)  relies  on 
questions  of  fact  or  law  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mission,  or  designated  authority  within  the 
Commission,  has  been  afforded  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass.  The  Commission,  or  desig¬ 
nated  authority  within  the  Commission, 
shall  enter  an  order,  with  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  therefor,  denying  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  rehearing  or  granting  such  petition, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  ordering  such  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  as  may  be  appropriate : 
Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  such  pe¬ 
tition  relates  to  an  instrument  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  granted  without  a  hearing,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  such  action  within  ninety 
days  of  the  filing  of  such  petition.  Rehear¬ 
ings  shall  be  governed  by  such  general  rules 
as  the  Commission  may  establish,  excej 
that  no  evidence  other  than  newly  discc 
ered  evidence,  evidence  which  has  becotne 
available  only  since  the  original  taking  of 
evidence,  or  evidence  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  designated  authority  within  the/ Com¬ 
mission  believes  should  have  been  taken  in 
the  original  proceeding  shall  be  taker!  on  any 
rehearing.  The  time  within  whicil  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  review  must  be  filed  in  /  proceed¬ 
ing  to  which  section  402(a)  appli/s,  or  with¬ 
in  which  an  appeal  must  be  token  under 
section  402(b)  in  any  case,  small  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  date  upon  whifch  public  not¬ 
ice  is  given  of  orders  disposing  of  all  peti¬ 
tions  for  rehearing  filed  wiffi  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  such  proceeding  or  case,  but  any 
order,  decision,  report,  o/  action  made  or 
taken  after  such  rehearing  reversing,  Chang¬ 
ing,  or  modifying  the  original  order  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  with  respect 
to  rehearing  as  an  original  order.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  409/(a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  every  ca/e  of  adjudication  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  /designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  hearing,  the  person  or  persons  con¬ 
ducting  the  hearing  shall  prepare  and  file  an 
initial,  tentative,  or  recommended  decision, 
except  where'  such  person  or  persons  become 
unavailable/to  the  Commission  or  where  the 
Commission  finds  upon  the  record  that  due 
and  timely  execution  of  its  functions  im¬ 
perative^  and  unavoidably  require  that  the 
record  he  certified  to  the  Commission  for 
initial/or  final  decision. 

“(M  In  every  case  of  adjudication  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
whi£h  has  been  designated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  hearing,  any  party  to  the  proceeding 
sliall  be  permitted  to  file  exceptions  and 


memoranda  in  support  thereof  to  the  initial 
tentative,  or  recommended  decision,  whic J 
shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commission y6r 
by  the  authority  within  the  Commission/  if 
any,  to  whom  the  function  of  passing  Upon 
the  exceptions  is  delegated  under  seotions 
(d)(1). 

“(c)  (1)  In  any  case  of  adjudication/(as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) 
which  has  been  designated  by  the /commis¬ 
sion  for  a  hearing,  no  person  who  hAs  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  presentation  or  preparations  for 
presentation  of  such  case  at  th 4  hearing  or 
upon  review  shall  (except  to  the  extent  re¬ 
quired  for  the  disposition  of  eyparte  matters 
as  authorized  by  law)  directly  or  indirectly 
make  any  additional  presentation  respecting 
such  case  to  the  hearing  officer  or  officers  or, 
upon  review,  to  the  Commission  or  to  any 
authority  within  the  Commission  to  whom, 
in  such  case,  review  fi/nctions  have  been 
delegated  by  the  Comimssion  under  section 
5(d)  (1) ,  unless  upon  notice  and  opportunity 
for  all  parties  to  participate. 

“(2)  The  provision  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
which  states  that  /uch  subsection  shall  not 
apply  in  determining  applications  for  initial 
licenses,  shall  not  be  applicable  hereafter  in 
Sfhe  case  of  applications  for  initial  licenses 
efore  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

‘\d)  To  thrfe  extent  that  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  and  section  5(d)  are 
in  conflictwith  the  provisions  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative.  Procedure  Act,  such  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  5(d)  shall  be  held  to 
supersede  \nd  modify  the  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

Sec/5.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  thisk  Act,  the  second  sentence  of 
sub/ection  (b)  \of  section  409  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  ActVif  1934  (which  relates  to 
tl/e  filing  of  excepWhns  and  the  presentation 
oral  argument)  ,\s  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  ahis  Act,  shall  continue 
to  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  case  of 
adjudication  (as  defineovin  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act)  designated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  for  hearing 
by  a  notice  of  hearing  issued  jn-ior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act} 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House,  request  ^confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon),  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ti^i 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore> 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Cotton  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  584,  S. 
1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1983)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic 
and  social  development  and  internal 
and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 


which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  21,  after  the 
word  “nations”,  to  insert  “freedom  of  the 
press,  information,  and  religion,”;  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  “religion”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “In  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  taking 
sides  in  any  controversy  between  coun¬ 
tries  having  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  while  urging  both  sides 
to  adjudicate  the  issues  involved  by 
means  of  procedures  available  to  the 
parties.”;  on  page  3,  line  7,  after  the 
word  “available,”,  to  insert  “upon  re¬ 
quest,”;  on  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word 
“Development”,  to  strike  out  “Loans” 
and  insert  “Loan  Fund”;  after  line  19, 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows; 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. — (a)  The 
President  shall  establish  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  to  be  used 
by  the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike 
out  “Sec.  201.  General  Authority,  (a)” 
and  insert  “(b)”;  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  “loans”,  to  strike  out  “repayable” 
and  insert  “payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest”;  on  page  5,  line  16,  after  the 
word  “objectives”,  to  strike  out  “and”; 
in  line  19,  after  the  word  “clear”,  to 
strike  out  “willingness”  and  insert  “de¬ 
termination”;  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
“measures”,  to  insert  “and  (6)  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan 
involved.”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  25, 
to  strike  out  “(b)”  and  insert  “(c)”;  on 
page  6,  line  2,  after  the  word  “section”, 
to  strike  out  “613(a)”  and  insert  “614 
(a)”;  in  line  9,  after  the  word  “be”,  to 
strike  out  “$900,000,000”  and  insert  “$1,- 
187,000,000”;  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
“be”,  to  strike  out  “$1,600,000,000”  and 
insert  “$1,900,000,000”;  after  line  24,  to 
strike  out; 

(b)  United  States  dollars  which  are  de¬ 
rived  directly  or  indirectly  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  from  payment  of 
obligations  under  which  the  United  States 
Government  may  require  payment  exclu¬ 
sively  in  United  States  dollars  and  which 
were  created  under  (1)  an  Act  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  411  et  seq.),  (2)  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App 
1622  et  seq.),  (3)  Public  Law  79-569  (22 
U.S.C.  2861,  286m),  (4)  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1501  et  seq  ),  (5)  the  German  and  Japanese 
Government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  pro¬ 
grams,  and  (6)  loans  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1750  et  seq.)  (other  than  military  assist¬ 
ance)  ,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  Act  referred  to  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  any  such  payments 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  would  have  been  used  to  retire 
notes  or  obligations  issued  to  finance  the 
activity  from  which  the  payments  were  de¬ 
rived,  the  President  shall  assume  such  notes 
or  obligations,  together  with  any  interest  ac¬ 
crued  and  unpaid  thereon,  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  such  payments. 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
22,  to  strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert  “(b)”; 
in  line  23,  after  the  word  “the”,  to  in- 
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sert  “corporate  entity  known  as  the”; 
in  line  24,  after  the  word  “Fund”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “established  by  section  202  (a)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,”;  on  page  8,  line  1,  after  the 
word  “unobligated”,  to  insert  “and  not 
committed  for  loans  repayable  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies’/;  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  to  strike  out  “the”  and  insert  “such”; 
in  line  5,  after  the  word  “Provisions”, 
to  strike  out  “(a)  All  receipts  from  loans 
made  under  and  in  accordance  with  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and 
other  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.”; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  strike  out 
“(b)”  and  insert  “(a)”;  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  “available”,  to  strike  out  “pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part  for  the  purposes  of” 
and  insert  “for”;  at  the  beginning  of  line 
19,  to  strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert  “(b)”; 
on  page  9,  line  6,  after  the  word  “sec¬ 
tion”,  to  strike  out  “201  (a)”  and  insert 
“201  (b)  ”;  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
“Committee”,  to  insert  “(a)”;  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  “States”,  to  insert  “Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  po¬ 
sitions  to  which  they  were  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned 
to  the  Committee  shall  be  so  assigned  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.”;  after  line  21,  to 
insert : 

(b).  There  shall  be  within  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  this  part 
an  Office  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Such  Office  shall  provide  staff  assistance  to 
the  Development  Loan  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
shall  perform  such  other  functions  under 
this  part  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

On  page  10,  line  4,  after  the  word 
“Grants”,  to  insert  “And  Technical  Co¬ 
operation”;  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
“Authority”,  to  insert  “(a)”;  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  line  11,  to  insert  “through 
such  means  as  programs  of  technical 
cooperation”;  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
“measures”,  to  insert  “and  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this 
title”;  after  line  24,  to  insert: 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development, 
programs  of  development  of  education  and 
human  resources  through  such  means  as 
technical  cooperation  shall  be  emphasized, 
and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for 
purposes  other  than  the  development  of 
education  and  human  resources  shall  be 
given  a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skills  have  been  developed. 

On  page  11,  line  13,  after  “Sec.  213.”, 
to  insert  “(a)  ”;  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  research  reactor  made  available  to 
another  government  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $350,000. 

On  page  12,  line  8,  after  the  word 
“any”,  to  strike  out  “Act  for”  and  insert 
“Act,  for”;  in  line  14,  after  “Sec.  215.”, 
to  insert  “(a)”;  at  the  top  of  page  13, 
to  insert: 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall 
make  arrangements  with  the  receiving  coun¬ 
try  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for 
the  making  available  by  that  country  of 
local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defray¬ 
ing  the  transportation  cost  of  such  ship¬ 


ments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point 
of  the  consignee. 

In  line  17,  after  the  word  “program”, 
to  strike  out  “Each  such”  and  insert 
“The  guaranty  program  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  be  administered  under 
broad  criteria,  and  each”;  in  line  20,  aft¬ 
er  the  word  “President”,  to  strike  out 
“and  by  the  government  concerned”; 
in  line  23,  after  the  word  “associations”, 
to  strike  out  “in  which  the  majority 
beneficial  interest  is  held”  and  insert 
“created  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and 
substantially  beneficially  owned”;  on 
page  14,  line  16,  after  the  word  “war”, 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  “revolution, 
insurrection,  or  civil  strife  accompany¬ 
ing  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection,  or 
due  to  any  sanction  which  is  imposed  by 
any  government  against  the  government 
of  the  area  where  the  project  is  located 
and  which  materially  adversely  affects 
the  continued  operation  of  the  project”; 
on  page  15,  line  3,  after  the  word  “loss” 
to  strike  out  “in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  loan 
investment  due  to  nonpayment  for  any 
reason,  or  assuring  against  loss  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  any  other  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President 
may  determine,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine”  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert 
“of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any 
investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  determine,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  de¬ 
termine:  Provided,  That  guaranties  is¬ 
sued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  em¬ 
phasize  economic  development  projects 
furthering  social  progress  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  small  independent  business 
enterprises,  and  no  such  guaranty  shall 
exceed  $10,000,000:  Provided  further, 
That  no  guaranty  of  an  equity  invest¬ 
ment  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2) 
shall  assure  against  loss  resulting  from 
fraud  or  misconduct  in  the  management 
of  the  enterprise,  or  from  normally  in¬ 
surable  risks”;  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
“the”,  to  strike  out  “value”  and  insert 
“dollar  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  in¬ 
vestment,”;  on  page  16,  line  19,  after  the 
word  “collected”,  to  insert  “in  connection 
with  guaranties  issued”;  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “all  fees 
heretofore  collected”;  on  page  17,  line  4, 
after  the  word  “amended”,  to  strike  out 
“and  all  reserves  maintained  for  any 
guaranties  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to 
section  202  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,”;  in  line  17, 
after The  word  “fees”,  to  strike  out  “and 
reserves”;  on  page  18,  line  9,  after  the 
word  “of”,  to  insert  “funds  specifically 
reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to 
the  proviso  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  222(e) ,. and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
out  of”;  in  line  12,  after  the  word  “fees”, 
to  strike  out  “and  reserves”;  in  line  13, 
after  the  word  “fees”,  to  strike  out  “and 
reserves”;  in  line  21,  after  the  word  “all”, 
to  strike  out  “guaranties  issued  after 
June  30,  1956,  shall,  and  all”;  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  “guaranties”,  to  strike  out 
“may,  be  considered”  and  insert  “and 
all  guaranties  issued  under  section  202 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 


as  amended,  may  be  considered,  and  all 
other  guaranties  shall  be  considered”; 
on  page  19,  line  15,  after  “1956”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “and  guaranties  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,”;  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  “any”,  to  strike  out  “sub¬ 
sequent  guaranty”  and  insert  “other 
guaranties”;  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
“liabilities”,  to  insert  “or  to  meet  man¬ 
agement  and  custodial  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  assets  acquired,”;  on 
page  20,  line  8,  after  the  word  “fees”,  to 
strike  out  “collected  under”  and  insert 
“collected,  under”;  after  line  10,  to  strike 
out: 

(f)  The  guaranty  program  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  be  administered  under  broad 
criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  further¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  productive  capacities  of  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  and  areas. 

In  line  18,  after  the  word  “techniques”, 
to  strike  out  “by  any  person.”;  on  page 
21,  line  2,  after  “(a)”,  to  strike  out  “In 
order  to  encourage  and  promote  the  un¬ 
dertaking  by  private  enterprise  of  sur¬ 
veys  of  investment  opportunities,  other 
than  in  extractive  industries,  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  and  areas,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  such  surveys,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  but 
not  in  excess  of  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  survey.  Such  surveys 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President  and 
the  government  concerned.”  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  insert  “In  order  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  undertaking  by  private 
enterprise  of  surveys  of  investment  op¬ 
portunities,  other  than  surveys  of  ex¬ 
traction  opportunities,  in  less  developed 
countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  participate  in  the  financing 
of  such  surveys  undertaken  by  any  per¬ 
son:  Provided,  That  his  participation 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  such  survey.  The 
making  of  each  such  survey  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President.”;  on  page  22, 
line  10,  to  strike  out  “expended,”  and 
insert  “expended.”;  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  “association”,  to  strike  out  “in 
which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is 
held”  and  insert  “created  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
territory  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned”;  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  the  term  “extractive  industries” 
means  any  business  undertaking  which  in¬ 
volves  only  ascertaining  the  existence,  lo¬ 
cation,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  or 
pool  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or 
extracting  and  exporting  the  same,  or  both. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(b)  the  term  “survey  of  extraction  oppor¬ 
tunities”  means  any  survey  directed  (i)  to 
ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  extent, 
or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or 
other  mineral,  or  (ii)  to  determining  the 
feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the 
mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  min¬ 
eral  or  for  the  processing  of  any  such  min-  ' 
eral  to  the  stage  of  commercial  marketabil¬ 
ity. 

On  page  23,  line  8,  after  the  word  “to”, 
to  insert  “use  fund  made  available  for 
this  part  to”;  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 
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Sec.  242.  Authorization.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  24,  line  18,  after  the  word 
“Authorization”,  to  insert  “(a)”;  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  “exceed”,  to  strike  out 
“$153,000,000”  and  insert  “$153,500,000”; 
after  line  23,  to  insert: 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section,  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  following 
amounts  may  be  used  for  the  following  re¬ 
spective  purposes  pursuant  to  section  301 : 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $13,350,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $62,000,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  programs  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  Congo. 

(5)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  malaria  eradication,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  medical  research  programs  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

(8)  Not  to  exceed  $16,900,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Indus  Waters  Development 
Fund. 

(9)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  science  program  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

(10)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

(c)  The  monetary  limitations  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  the  authorities  in  sections 
451  (a)  and  610. 

On  page  26,  line  7,  after  the  word  “De¬ 
velopment”,  to  strike  out  “Funds”  and 
insert  “in  the  event  that  funds”;  in  line 
9,  after  “part  II”,  to  strike  out  “to  be” 
and  insert  “are”;  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  “Asia”,  to  insert  “such  funds”;  on 
page  27,  line  13,  after  the  word  “exceed”, 
to  strike  out  “$581,000,000”  and  insert 
“$450,000,000”;  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
“exceed”,  to  strike  out  “$500,000,000” 
and  insert  “$300,000,000”;  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  “the”,  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  “appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  the  Congress”  and 
insert  “Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives”;  on  page  28, 
after  line  6,  to  strike  out : 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
except  for  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  promote  peace  and  security  require 
additional  measures  of  support  based  upon 
the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  authorize  measures  in  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  against  internal  and  external 


aggression,  including  the  furnishing  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  countries  and  international 
organizations.  In  furnishing  such  military 
assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maxi¬ 
mum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  in¬ 
cluding  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  interna¬ 
tional  communism  and  the  countries  it  con¬ 
trols  continue  by  threat  of  military  action, 
by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by  in¬ 
ternal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  under  their  domination 
peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  peoples  and  countries  once 
free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  improved  climate  of 
political  independence  and  individual  lib¬ 
erty,  improving  the  ability  of  countries  and 
international  organizations  to  deter  or,  if 
necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist- 
supported  aggression,  facilitating  arrange¬ 
ments  for  individual  and  collective  security, 
assisting  countries  to  maintain  internal 
security,  and  creating  an  environment  of 
security  and  stability  in  the  developing 
countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid,  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  political  progress.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other 
countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  com¬ 
mon  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated 
in  this  part. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Con¬ 
gress  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security 
through  the  United  Nations  and  through  the 
creation  of  conditions  under  which  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  will  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  this 
goal  cannot  be  achieved  so  long  as  the  world 
is  threatened  with  aggression  by  the  forces 
of  international  communism,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  reaffirms  its  belief  that  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  strengthened  by  the  security  of  other  free 
and  independent  countries.  Accordingly,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  furnish 
to  such  countries,  upon  request,  cooperative 
military  assistance  of  a  kind  and  in  an 
amount  reasonably  designed  to  help  them 
provide  for  their  own  security  against  such 
aggression  and  for  the  security  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  of  which  they  may  be 
members.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  an  important  contribution  toward  peace 
would  be  made  by  the  establishment  under 
the  Organization  of  American  States  of  an 
international  military  force. 

On  page  31,  after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  504.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  which  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  504.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  sum  of  $1,800,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  which  sums'  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar 
spent  on  military  assistance  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent  for  the 


United  States  military  establishment,  the 
President  shall  establish  procedures  for 
programing  and  budgeting  so  that  programs 
of  military  assistance  come  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  for  financial  support  with  other 
activities  and  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

On  page  32,  line  20,  after  the  word 
“articles”,  to  strike  out  “or  defense  serv¬ 
ices”;  in  line  21,  after  the  word  “coun¬ 
try”,  to  insert  “on  a  grant  basis”;  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  “articles”,  to  strike  out 
“or  services”;  on  page  33,  line  3,  after  the 
word  “transfer”,  to  strike  out  “or  di¬ 
vulge,”;  in  line  4,  after  the  word  “trans¬ 
fer”,  to  strike  out  “or  divulge,”;  in  line 
5,  after  the  word  “articles”,  to  strike  out 
“or  services,  as  the  case  may  be,”;  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  “articles”,  to  strike 
out  “or  services”;  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  to  strike  out  “or  services,”;  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  line  13,  to  strike  out  “or 
services”;  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
“such”,  to  strike  out  “articles  and  serv¬ 
ices,  other  than  those  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  exchange;  and”  and  insert 
“articles;”;  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

(d)  it  will — 

( 1 )  join  in  promoting  international 
understanding  and  good  will,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  world  peace. 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  inter¬ 
national  tension, 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any, 
which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or 
bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and 
economic  stability,  the  full  contribution  per¬ 
mitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities, 
and  general  economic  condition  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength,  and 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which 
may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense 
capacities; 

On  page  34,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14,  to  strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert  “(e)”; 
in  line  17,  after  the  word  “articles”,  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  “other  than 
those  acquired  by  purchase  or  ex¬ 
change,”;  on  page  37,  line  5,  after  the 
word  “exceed”,  to  strike  out  “$400,000,- 
000”  and  insert  “$200,000,000”;  after 
line  16,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Latin  America. —  (a)  The  value  of  grant 
programs  of  defense  articles  for  American 
Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the 
program  as  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be 
used  for  development  grants  in  American 
Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise,  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  American  Republics. 

On  page  39,  line  23,  after  the  word 
“Business”,  to  insert  “(a)”;  on  page  40, 
line  13,  after  the  word  “articles”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “and”;  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small 
Business,  in  such  agency  of  the  United  States 
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Government  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

After  line  23,  to  insert: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure 
that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information  with 
respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II,  such 
information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible. 

On  page  41,  line  6,  after  the  word 
“transportation”,  to  insert  “between  for¬ 
eign  countries”;  in  line  18,  after  the 
'  word  “States”,  to  strike  out  “unless”  and 
insert  “only  if”;  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
“will”,  to  insert  “not”;  in  line  25,  after 
the  word  “States”,  to  insert  “and  only  if 
the  price  of  the  commodity  procured  is 
lower  than  the  market  price  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  pro¬ 
curement,  adjusted  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment”;  on  page 
42,  line  14,  after  the  word  “and”,  to 
strike  out  “where,  in”  and  insert  “when 
in”;  in  line  19,  after  the  word  “supply”, 
to  strike  out  “the”  and  insert  “emer¬ 
gency”;  on  page  44,  line  10,  after  the 
word  “of”,  to  strike  out  “Claims  within” 
and  insert  “Claims,  within”;  on  page 
46,  line  3,  after  the  word  “domestic”,  to 
strike  out  “and”  and  insert  “or”;  in 
line  5,  after  “(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)”,  to 
strike  out  “and”  and  insert  “or”;  after 
line  16,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  609.  Transfer  of  Stockpile  and  Other 
Materials. — (a)  Upon  request  from  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  part  I,  specified  amounts  of  designated 
materials  in  the  categories  described  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  below  may  be  transferred 
to  that  agency  for  use  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  part  I  without  reimbursement  (ex¬ 
cept  for  costs  incident  to  such  transfer,  which 
shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed  from  funds 
available  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  it 
has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
below  that  such  amounts  are  not  required  for 
the  national  security  and  that  their  transfer 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  national  in¬ 
terest  : 

(1)  materials  held  for  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  use  or  resale  pursuant  to  section 
303(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(a)), 
and 

(2)  materials  held  in  the  national  stock¬ 
pile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.),  and  ma¬ 
terials  held  in  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(b) ). 

(b)  Materials  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  in  kind 
costs  of  providing  through  normal  commer¬ 
cial  channels  for  the  refining  or  processing 
of  other  such  materials  to  be  transferred 
under  that  subsection  into  a  form  better 
suited  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  I.  Such  refining  or  processing  may  take 
place  either  before  or  after  the  transfer  to 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  part  I. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  transfers  or  other  uses 
pursuant  to  this  section  of  materials  de¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  notes  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  issued  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 


of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2094(b) ) , 
which  represent  the  acquisition  costs  of  such 
materials,  shall  be  canceled. 

(d)  Materials  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section  until 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  plan  of  transfer  which  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  value  of  the  transfer  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  part  I  and  for  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con¬ 
sumers  against  serious  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets,  and  which  shall  state  the 
amount  of  materials  involved.  Such  mate¬ 
rials  shall  be  transferred  only  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  not  have  disapproved  such  plan 
before  the  termination  of  such  sixty-day 
period. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  609.  Special  Account. — (a)  In  cases 
where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  part  I  under  arrangements 
which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds 
to  the  recipient  country  from  the  import  or 
sale  thereof,  the  President  may  require  the 
recipient  country  to  establish  a  Special  Ac¬ 
count,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  country  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  such  portion  of  the  Special  Ac¬ 
count  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  por¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  any  country  to  which  such  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  has  been  applicable  under 
any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special 
Account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
would  themselves  be  available :  Provided, 
That  whenever  funds  from  such  Special  Ac¬ 
count  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans, 
all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans 
prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such 
country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between 
the  country  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(b)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  under  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as 
may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act  of  the 
Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  United  States  Government. 

On  page  52,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  insert  “which  are  in  excess  of  amounts 
reserved  under  authority  of  section 
105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  or  any 
other  Act  relating  to  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,”;  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  “of”,  to  insert  “the  amounts  so 
reserved  and  of”;  after  line  21,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  613.  Accounting,  Valuation,  Report¬ 
ing,  and  Auditing  of  Foreign  Currencies. — 
(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have 
responsibility  for  accounting  and  valuation 
with  respect  to  foreign  credits  (including 
currencies)  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  responsi¬ 
bility  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
binding  upon  all  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all  foreign 
currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates  at 
which  such  currencies  are  to  be  used  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Government. 
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(c)  Each  agency  or  department  shall  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
inventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  the 
amount  of  all  foreign  currencies  on  hand  of 
each  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consolidate 
these  reports  as  of  the  same  date  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  this  consolidated  report 
broken  down  by  agencies,  by  countries,  by 
units  of  foreign  currencies  and  their  dollar 
equivalent.  Thereafter,  semiannually,  simi¬ 
lar  reports  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  then 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  instructed 
to  audit  this  first  Treasury  Department’s 
report  as  of  June  30,  1961,  and  report  to  the 
Congress  his  findings.  Thereafter,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  given  discretionary 
authority  to  audit  subsequent  reports. 

On  page  53,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
25,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
“613”  to  “614”;  on  page  55,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  5,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  “615”  to  “616”;  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  line  9,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  “616”  to  “617”,  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  “Assistance”, 
to  insert  “(a)  ”;  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
“by”,  to  strike  out  “Act  of  the  Congress” 
and  insert  “concurrent  resolution”;  after 
line  16,  to  insert: 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  subsequent  to  July  24,  1959, 
a  country  has  nationalized  or  expropriated 
the  property  of  any  United  States  citizen, 
or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  created  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory 
and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  of  such  nationalization  or  ex¬ 
propriation  to  take  steps  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  appropriate  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law  toward 
such  citizen,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association,  the  President  shall,  unless  he 
determines  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
national  interest,  suspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  country  until  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

On  page  56,  after  line  5,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  618.  Economic  Assistance  to  Latin 
America. — Economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America  pursuant  to  chapter  2  of  part  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  furnished  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota 
signed  on  September  13,  1960. 

After  line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independ¬ 
ent  Countries. — Assistance  under  part  I  of 
this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent,  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  be  furnished 
through  multilateral  organizations  or  in 
accordance  with  multilateral  plans,  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to 
self-help. 

In  line  18,  after  “Chapter  2”,  to  strike 
out  “Administration”  and  insert  “Ad¬ 
ministrative”;  on  page  57,  line  5,  after 
the  word  “the”,  to  insert  “corporate  en¬ 
tity  known  as  the”,  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  “Loan”,  to  strike  out 
“Fund,”  and  insert  “Fund  and”;  in  line 
6,  after  the  word  “Cooperation”,  to  strike 
out  “Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller” 
and  insert  “administration”;  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  “the”,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  third  time,  to  insert  “corporate 
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entity  known  as  the”;  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  “obligations”,  to  strike  out 
“liabilities”  and  insert  “and  liabilities 
of,”;  on  page  58,  line  2,  after  the  word 
“agency”,  to  insert  “all  personnel  of  the 
Fund,  and”;  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
“functions”,  to  strike  out  “personnel,”; 
in  line  4,  after  the  word  “the”,  to  strike 
out  “fund”  and  insert  “Fund”,  and  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  “neces¬ 
sary”,  to  insert  “Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  such  transfer, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  final  report  of  the  operations 
and  condition  (as  of  the  date  of  the 
transfer)  of  such  Fund.”;  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  “Administration”,  to  strike  out 
“and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
and  Comptroller,”;  in  line  12,  after 
“part  I”,  to  insert  “all  personnel  of  such 
agency,  and” ;  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
“functions”,  to  strike  out  “personnel,”; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  “agency”,  to 
strike  out  “and  office”;  after  line  15,  to 
insert : 

(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  des¬ 
ignate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be 
transferred,  and  who  shall  accept,  the  assets, 
obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  the  rights 
established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  related  to  the  loans  made 
by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  104(e)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(e)).  In  addition,  on  such  date 
the  President  shall  designate  such  officer 
or  head  of  agency  to  be  sued  in  the  event 
of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Bank,  and  shall  transfer  to 
such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  records  of 
the  Bank  as  may  be  necessary. 

On  page  59,  after  line  6,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign 
Policy. — (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap¬ 
propriate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  shall  make  sure  that 
recommendations  of  such  representatives 
pertaining  to  military  assistance  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  political  and  economic  con¬ 
siderations,  and  his  comments  shall  accom¬ 
pany  such  recommendations  if  he  so  desires. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  assistance  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act,  including  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be 
a  military  assistance  program  for  a  country 
and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that-  such 
programs  are  effectively  integrated  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 

On  page  60,  after  line  3,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  623.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. —  (a) 
In  the  case  of  aid  under  part  II  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
item  requirements; 


(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  which  permits  its  integra¬ 
tion  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end -item  use  by 
the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  mili¬ 
tary  end-items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  as¬ 
sistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “622”  to  “624”; 
on  page  61,  line  10,  after  the  word  “De¬ 
partment”,  to  insert  “of  whom  one 
shall  have,  among  the  duties  delegated 
to  him,  general  supervision  over  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)”;  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  “Department”,  to  insert 
“of  whom  one  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  ”; 
on  page  62,  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized 
by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 
642(a)  may  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  a  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  without  further  action  by 
the  Senate. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized 
by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 
642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one  of  such 
positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  func¬ 
tions  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  621,  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  a  comparable  position  author¬ 
ized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I,  without  further  action  by  the  Senate. 

In  line  23,  after  the  word  “sections”, 
to  strike  out  “205(b),  527(b),  and 
533A”  and  insert  “205(b)  and  527(b)”; 
on  page  63,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
to  change  the  section  number  from 
“623”  to  “625”;  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  “compensated”,  to  strike  out 
“and”  insert  ‘“or”;  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  “Provided,”  to  strike  out  “That 
persons  appointed  to  serve  in  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering 
part  I  or  in  the  agency  responsible  for 
coordinating  part  I  and  part  II,  who 
have  served  in  such  agency  prior  to  ap¬ 
pointment  to  one  of  the  above  positions 
shall  be  entitled  to  reinstatement  in 
such  agency”  and  insert  “That,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Goverment  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  any  of  the  above  positions 
may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  to  reinstatement”;  on 
page  64,  line  25,  after  the  word  “em¬ 
ployees”,  to  strike  out  “of”  and  insert 
“by”;  on  page  66,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  to  strike  out  “tion,  standards” 
and  insert  “tion  standards”;  in  line  20, 
after  the  word  “law”,  to  insert  “but  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  appropriate  administrative 


appeal,”  at  the  top  of  page  67,  to  strike 
out: 

(f)  Agreements  with  foreign  countries 
providing  for  the  use  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  for  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  may  include  provision  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
the  United  States  Goverment. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(f )  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of  serv¬ 
ices  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
well  as  other  personnel. 

After  line  9,  to  insert: 

(g)  The  principles  regarding  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  competence  set  forth  in  section  578  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  801),  shall  be  applicable  to  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make 
appropriate  designations  and  standards  for 
such  personnel. 

After  line  15,  to  insert: 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any 
foreign  country  any  compensation  or  other 
benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President  with  such  countries  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Government  or 
other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such 
functions. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “624”  to  “626”; 
on  page  70,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “625” 
to  “627”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “626” 
to  “628”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “627” 
to  “629”;  on  page  71,  line  2,  after  the 
word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “625  or 
626”  and  insert  “627  or  628”;  in  line  12, 
after  the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out 
“625,  626,  or  629”  and  insert  “627,  628,  or 
631”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “628” 
to  “630”;  in  line  22,  after  the  word  “sec¬ 
tion”,  to  strike  out  "625  or  626”  and  in¬ 
sert  “627  or  628”;  on  page  73,  line  8,  after 
the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “627” 
and  insert  “629”;  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “629”  to  “631”;  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “623(d)” 
and  insert  “625(d)”;  at  the  top  of  page 
74,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  630.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
in  China,  and  to  appoint  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  Commission. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “631”  to  “632”; 
on  page  75,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2l' 
to  strike  out  “509”  and  insert  “510”;  on 
page  77,  line  1,  after  the  word  “commodi¬ 
ties”,  to  strike  out  “services”  and  insert 
“defense  articles,  services  (including  de¬ 
fense  services)  ”;  at  the  beginning  of  line 
25,  to  strike  out  “636”  and  insert  “637”; 
on  page  78,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  “632” 
to  “633”;  in  line  16,  after  the  word  “pro¬ 
visions”,  to  strike  out  “as  the  President 
may  specify”;  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
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“as”,  to  strike  out  “amended.”  and  insert 
“amended,  as  the  President  may  spe¬ 
cify.”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “633” 
to  “634”;  on  page  79,  line  9,  after  the 
word  “interest”,  to  insert  “In  the  case 
of  each  loan  made  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201(a)  the  President  shall  make 
public  appropriate  information  about 
the  loan,  including  information  about 
the  borrower,  the  nature  of  the  activity 
being  financed,  and  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  objectives  being  served  by 
the  loan.” ;  on  page  81,  line  3,  after  “610”, 
to  strike  out  “613(a) ,  or  613(b)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “614(a),  or  614(b)”;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  5,  to  change  the  section  num¬ 
ber  from  “634”  to  “635”;  in  line  12,  after 
the  word  “this”,  to  strike  out  “Act.”  and 
insert  “Act,  and  shall  emphasize  loans 
rather  than  grants  wherever  possible.”; 
on  page  83,  line  1,  after  the  word  “owner¬ 
ship”,  to  insert  “(provided  that  equity 
securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 
although  such  securities  may  be  acquired 
by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of 
conversion  rights  or  through  enforce¬ 
ment  of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to 
satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebted¬ 
ness)”;  in  line  25,  after  the  word  “of”, 
to  insert  “investment  guaranty”;  on 
page  84,  line  1,  after  the  word  “opera¬ 
tions”,  to  strike  out  “under  this  Act”; 
in  line  2,  after  the  word  “arbitrated”, 
to  insert  “with  the  consent  of  the  par¬ 
ties,”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  “635” 
to  “636”;  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
“leased”,  to  strike  out  “properties,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  limitation  contained 
in  section  322  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a)”  and  insert 
“properties” ;  on  page  85,  line  8,  after  the 
word  “section”,  to  strike  out  “624”  and 
insert  “626”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
to  strike  out  “outside  the  United  States” ; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  insert 
“outside  the  United  States”;  on  page  86, 
line  3,  after  the  word  “section”,  to  strike 
out  “629”  and  insert  “631”;  on  page  88, 
line  11,  after  the  word  “of”,  where  it 
appeal's  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  “em¬ 
ployees”  and  insert  “commissioned  offi¬ 
cers”;  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
“twenty”,  to  strike  out  “employees”  and 
insert  “commissioned  officers”;  on  page 
89,  line  11,  after  the  word  “the”,  to 
strike  out  “United  States,  for”  and  insert 
“United  States  for”;  in  line  18,  after 
the  word  “law”,  to  insert  “not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  of  the”;  on  page  90,  line  24, 
after  the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out 
“623(d)  (2)”  and  insert  “625(d)  (2)”;  on 
page  91,  line  22,  after  the  word  “section”, 
to  strike  out  “636”  and  insert  “637”;  on 
page  92,  line  7,  after  the  word  “extraor¬ 
dinary”,  to  insert  “(not  to  exceed  $300,- 
000  in  any  fiscal  year)  ”;  in  line  15,  after 
“(3)”,  to  strike  out  “construction,”;  at 
the  beginning  of  line  23,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  “636”  to  “637” ;  on 
page  93,  line  2,  after  “part  I”,  to  strike 
out  “incident  to  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  part  I,  and  to  exercising  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) ,  and  un¬ 


der  the  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for 
other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.) 
“;  in  line  10,  after  the  word  “Date”,  to 
insert  “And  Short  Title”;  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  “enactment”,  to  insert 
“and  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961”.  Programs  under 
this  Act  shall  be  identified  appropri¬ 
ately  overseas  as  “American  Aid”  ”;  in 
line  20,  after  “417”,  to  strike  out  “502, 
and  523(d)”  and  insert  “502(a),  502(b), 
514,  523(d) ,  533A,  536,  and  552”;  on  page 
94,  line  5,  after  the  word  “amended”, 
to  insert  “and”;  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
“of”,  to  strike  out  “1960;  and”  and  in¬ 
sert  “1960”;  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

(9)  Section  7307(b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

On  page  98,  line  4,  after  the  word 
“Services”,  to  strike  out  “include”  and 
insert  “includes”;  on  page  99,  after  line 
21,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  702.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1651),  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a), 
strike  out  “(other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
thereof)  ”  and  substitute  “or  any  successor 
Act  (other  than  a  contract  financed  by  loan 
repayable  in  United  States  dollars,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  determines  such 
contract  should  be  covered  by  this  section) 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “June  30, 
1958,  but  not  completed  on  July  24,  1959” 
and  Substitute  therefor  "but  not  completed 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor  Act 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended”. 

On  page  100,  after  line  9,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  703.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101(a) 
of  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1701),  strike  out  “(other 
than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)”  and 
substitute  therefor  “or  any  successor  Act 
(other  than  a  contract  financed  by  loan  re¬ 
payable  in  United  States  dollars  unless  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  determines  such  contract 
should  be  covered  by  this  section)  ”, 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “704”  to  “702”; 
on  page  101,  line  2,  after  “1951”,  to 
strike  out  “affected”  and  insert  “effect¬ 
ed”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  “705”  to  “703”; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  “706”  to  “704”;  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  “707”  to  “705”;  in 
line  17,  after  the  word  “sentence”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “as  follows:”;  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “708”  to  “706”,  and  on  page  102, 
after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  707.  Section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1783(d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “achievement  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  words  “prevetnion  of  improper  cur¬ 
rency  transactions”. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
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Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PART  i 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  of  1961”. 

Sec.  102.  Statement  op  Policy. — The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  belief 
that  peace  in  the  world  increasingly  de¬ 
pends  on  wider  recognition,  both  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  practice,  of  the  dignity  and 
interdependence  of  man,  and' that  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States 
can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmos¬ 
phere  of  expanded  freedom.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  has  in  the  past  provided 
assistance  to  help  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of  less  developed  * 
countries  of  the  world  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sources  and  improve  their  living  standards, 
to  realize  their  aspirations  for  justice,  educa¬ 
tion,  dignity,  and  respect  as  individual  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  to  establish  responsible 
governments.  The  Congress  declares  it  to 
be  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  United  States,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  traditions  and  ideals,  to  re¬ 
new  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past 
efforts,  and  to  help  make  a  historic  demon¬ 
stration  that  economic  growth  and  political 
democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end 
that  an  enlarged  community  of  free,  stable, 
and  self-reliant  nations  can  reduce  world 
tensions  and  insecurity.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  principles 
of  increased  economic  cooperation  and  trade 
among  nations,  freedom  of  the  press,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  religion,  freedom  of  navigation 
in  international  waterways,  and  recognition 
of  the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel 
and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  In  the 
administration  of  all  parts  of  this  Act  these 
principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  any  controversy 
between  countries  having  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  while  urging  both 
sides  to  adjudicate  the  issues  involved  by 
means  of  procedures  available  to  the  parties. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  un¬ 
der  this  part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long- 
range  continuity  essential  to  the  creation  of 
an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  can  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
structive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and 
erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance 
under  this  part  should  be  complemented  by 
the  furnishing  under  any  other  Act  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible,  and  that  increased  dis¬ 
posal  be  made  of  excess  property  and  stock¬ 
pile  materials  under  this  part  and  other  Acts. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  basic  goals,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  assistance  should  be 
based  upon  well-conceived  plans;  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  social  as  well  as  economic 
aspects  of  economic  development;  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  and 
help  themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  pressures  which  hamper 
the  transition  to  growth;  and  should  em¬ 
phasize  long-range  development  assistance 
as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 

In  order  continually  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  development  assistance,  inten¬ 
sive  research  should  be  carried  on  into  the 
technique  of  such  assistance.  Since  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  economic  growth  and  to  social  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
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States  to  provide  assistance  to  countries  and 
areas  in  order  to  support  or  promote  such 
stability.  The  Congess  also  recognizes  the 
important  contribution  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  specialized  agencies,  and  of 
other-  international  organizations  and 
agencies,  to  the  attainment  of  these  goals, 
as  well  as  to  relief  of  human  distress  and  to 
scientific  progress,  and  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  contribution  to  those  activities  of  such 
organizations  and  agencies  which  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  such  objectives  and  goals. 
Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other 
countries  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  com¬ 
mon  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated 
in  this  part. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The 
President  shall  establish  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  to  be  used 
by  the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  countries  and  areas,  with 
emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range  plans 
and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic 
resources  and  increase  productive  capacities. 
In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free- 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  ac¬ 
tivity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive 
capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or 
planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent  to 
which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a 
responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures,  and  (6)  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved.  Loans 
shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

(c)  The  authority  of  section  610  may  not 
be  used  to  decrease  the  funds  available  un¬ 
der  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of 
section  614(a)  be  used  to  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  Capitalization. —  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal 
years  1962  through  1966,  notes  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
maximum  aggregate  amount  of  such  notes 
issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be 
$1,187,000,000,  and  the  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  shall  be 
$1,900,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  unissued 
portion  of  the  maximum  amount  of  notes  au¬ 
thorized  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be 
issued  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during 
the  note  issuing  period  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  aggregate  amount  of  notes  other¬ 
wise  authorized  for  such  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  Such  notes  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  President  before  maturity  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such 
notes,  and  shall  have  such  maturity  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President.  Payment  under 
this  subsection  of  the  purchase  price  of  such 
notes  and  repayments  thereof  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  United  States  Government. 


(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
part,  the  United  States  dollar  assets  of  the 
corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  established  by  section  202(a)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed 
for  loans  repayable  in  foreign  currencies  on 
the  date  prior  to  the  abolition  of  such  fund 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
obligations  which  may  not  at  any  time  ex¬ 
ceed  the  sum  of  (i)  all  funds  made  available 
and  all  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  the  authority,  and  subject 
to  the  fiscal  year  limitations,  provided  in 
section  202(a) ,  and  (ii)  all  other  funds  made 
available  for  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall  prepare  annually 
and  submit  a  budget  program  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103, 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  847- 
849). 

Sec.  204.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  quarter  under 
this  title,  including  appropriate  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  loans  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  201(b),  and  notes  issued  under  section 
202(a),  as  well  as  any  undertakings  which 
have  committed  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  future  obligations  and  expenditures 
of  funds. 

Sec.  205.  Development  Loan  Committee.— • 
(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  inter¬ 
agency  Development  Loan  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  he  may 
determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  establish  standards  and  cri¬ 
teria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  finan¬ 
cial  policies  of  the  United  States.  Except 
in  the  case  of  officers  serving  in  positions  to 
which  they  were  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  officers  assigned  to  the  Committee 
shall  be  so  assigned  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part  an  Office  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Such  Office  shall  provide  staff  assistance  to 
the  Development  Loan  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
shall  perform  such  other  functions  under 
this  part  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 
Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de¬ 
termine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  less  developed  countries  and 
areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  resources  through  such 
means  as  programs  of  technical  cooperation. 
In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reason¬ 
able  promise  of  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  or  other  institutions 
and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress, 
(2)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and 
its  relationship  to,  other  development  activ¬ 
ities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and 
technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the 
recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsive¬ 
ness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  so¬ 
cial  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrat¬ 


ing  a  clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self- 
help  measures  and  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  programs  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development, 
programs  of  development  of  education  and 
human  resources  through  such  means  as 
technical  cooperation  shall  be  emphasized, 
and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for 
purposes  other  than  the  development  of 
education  and  human  resources  shall  be 
given  a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skills  have  been  developed. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211 
not  to  exceed  $380,000,000,  which  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Atoms  for  Peace. — The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes, 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  section 
211  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  determine,  designed  to 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
outside  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  research  reactor  made  available  to 
another  government  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $350,000. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Aeroad. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United 
States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens  and  serving  as  study  and 
demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
(22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  Government 
under  any  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section,  and  for  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United 
States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for 
medical  treatment,  education,  and  research. 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Voluntary  Agencies. — In 
order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United 
States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
section  211  to  pay  transportation  charges 
from  United  States  ports  to  ports  of  entry 
abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  coun¬ 
tries,  to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries, 
on  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall 
make  arrangements  with  the  receiving  coun¬ 
try  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for 
the  making  available  by  that  country  of 
local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defray¬ 
ing  the  transportation  cost  of  such  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  less-developed 
countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  of  investments  in 
connection  with  projects,  including  expan¬ 
sion,  moderization,  or  development  of  exist¬ 
ing  enterprises,  in  any  country  or  area  with 
the  government  of  which  the  President  has 
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agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program. 
The  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  administered  under  broad 
criteria,  and  each  project  shall  be  approved 
by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties 
to  United  States  citizens,  or  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  other  associations  created 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  territory  and  substantially  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens — 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States 
dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such 
currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment  in  the  approved 
project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation 
by  action  of  a  foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (1) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,000;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  important  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any 
investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President 
may  determine,  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  President  may  determine:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  guaranties  issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de¬ 
velopment  projects  furthering  social  progress 
and  the  development  of  small  independent 
business  enterprises,  and  no  such  guaranty 
shall  exceed  $10,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  no  guaranty  of  an  equity  investment 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  assure 
against  loss  resulting  from  fraud  or  miscon¬ 
duct  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise, 
or  from  normally  insurable  risks:  Provided 
further.  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of 
the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earn¬ 
ings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall 
any  guaranty  extend  beyond  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  ar¬ 
rangements  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section 
221(b),  including  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment 
on  account  of  which  payment  under  such 
guaranty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title, 
claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  A  fee 
shall  be  charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 
In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a 
type  of  guaranty  authorized  under  section 
221(b)  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under 
existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guar¬ 
anty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with 
guaranties  issued  under  this  section,  under 
sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under 
section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1509(b)(3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111(b)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 


amended) ,  shall  be  available  for  meeting 
management  and  custodial  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant 
to  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202 
(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 

(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties),  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabili¬ 
ties  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such 
sections,  until  such  time  as  all  such  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  ex¬ 
pired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount 
of  guaranties  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
221(b),  the  President  shall  include  the  face 
amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  thereto¬ 
fore  issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sec¬ 
tions  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  but  shall  exclude  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  lia¬ 
bilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  111(b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guar¬ 
anties)  ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds  spe¬ 
cifically  reserved  for  such  payments  pursuant 
to  the  proviso  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  222(e),  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as 
long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  in  connection  with  any  such  guar¬ 
anties  as  long  as  such  funds  are  available, 
and  finally  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section 
413(b)  (4)  (P)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(c)(2)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties) ,  and  all  guaranties  issued  under 
section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  may  be  considered,  and 
all  other  guaranties  shall  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  section  3679  (31  U.S.C.  665) 
and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  ultimate 
net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
all  outstanding  guaranties.  Funds  obligated 
in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  under 
section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b) 
and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties) ,  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve, 
together  with  funds  available  for  obligation 
hereunder  but  not  yet  obligated,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  under  all  guaranties  issued 
under  such  sections:  Provided,  That  funds 
obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties  is¬ 
sued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties 
issued  under  section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
under  any  other  guaranties.  Funds  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  de¬ 
creased  by  the  amount  of  any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities,  or  to  meet 
management  and  custodial  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guar¬ 
anties  issued  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of 
this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 


operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  and 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  obligated 
for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  liability  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  termi¬ 
nated,  and  by  the  amount  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities,  and  the  amount 
of  fees  collected,  under  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  such  sections  (exclusive  of  in¬ 
formational  media  guaranties) . 

Sec.  223.  Definition. — As  used  in  this  title 
the  term  “investment”  includes  any  con¬ 
tribution  of  capital  commodities,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in  the  form 
of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  proj¬ 
ect,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  any  such  project,  (3)  participation  in 
royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
commodities  and  related  services  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  invest¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority. — (a)  In 
order  to  encourage  and  promote  the  under¬ 
taking  by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of 
investment  opportunities,  other  than  surveys 
of  extraction  opportunities,  in  less  developed 
countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
such  surveys  undertaken  by  any  person : 
Provided,  That  his  participation  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each  such 
survey  shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has 
undertaken  a  survey  in  accordance  with  this 
title  determines,  within  a  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to  un¬ 
dertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity  surveyed,  such  person  shall 
turn  over  to  the  President  a  professionally 
acceptable  technical  report  with  respect  to 
all  matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain 
copies  of,  all  underlying  corerspondence, 
memorandums,  working  papers,  documents, 
and  other  materials  in  connection  with  the 
survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization. — There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
title— 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  part¬ 
nership,  or  other  association  created  un¬ 
der  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  territory  and  substantially  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens; 
and 

(b)  the  term  “survey  of  extraction  oppor¬ 
tunities”  means  any  survey  directed  (i)  to 
ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  extent, 
or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or 
other  mineral,  or  (ii)  to  determining  the 
feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the 
mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  min¬ 
eral  or  for  the  processing  of  any  such  min¬ 
eral  to  the  stage  of  commercial  market¬ 
ability. 

Title  V — Development  Research 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  use  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  part  to  carry  out  programs  of 
research  into  the  process  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  less-developed  countries  and 
areas,  into  the  factors  affecting  the  relative 
success  and  costs  of  development  activities, 
and  into  the  means,  techniques,  and  such 
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other  aspects  of  development  assistance  as  he 
may  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  as¬ 
sistance  of  increasing  value  and  benefit. 
Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 
Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. — (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  and  to  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  by  such  organizations  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 
the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not 
exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  for  such  purpose  (including 
assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for  each 
such  year. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
continue  furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  (1)  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host 
governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the 
resettlement  and  repatriation  of  such  refu¬ 
gees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success  of 
efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  gov¬ 
ernments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee 
relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $153,500,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section,  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  following 
amounts  may  be  used  for  the  following  re¬ 
spective  purposes  pursuant  to  section  301: 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $13,350,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $62,000,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  programs  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  Congo. 

(5)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  malaria  eradication,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  medical  research  programs  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

(7)  Not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

(8)  Not  to  exceed  $16,900,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Indus  Waters  Development 
Fund. 

(9)  Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  science  program  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

(10)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  technical  cooperation  program 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(c)  The  monetaary  limitations  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  the  authorities  in  sections 
451(a)  and  610. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In 
the  event  that  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  (other  than  part-  II)  are  used  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment  in  furtherance  of  the  development 
of  the  Indus  Basin  through  the  program  of 
cooperation  among  South  Asian  and  other 


nations  of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  economic  growth  and  political 
stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  requirements, 
standards,  or  procedures  established  by  the 
Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and 
cost  estimates  and  determination  of  feasi¬ 
bility,  rather  than  with  requirements, 
standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such 
matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts;  and 
such  funds  may  also  be  used  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1241),  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  provisions  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding 
or  preventing  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  programs;  Provided,  That 
compensating  allowances  are  made  in  the 
administration  of  other  programs  to  the 
same  or  other  areas  to  which  the  require¬ 
ments  of  said  section  901(b)  are  applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $450,000,000,  which  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund. —  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  President 
for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he  de¬ 
termines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
currently  informed  of  the  use  of  funds  un¬ 
der  this  section. 

PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

Sec.  501.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be 
cited  as  the  “International  Peace  and  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1961”. 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy. — The  Con¬ 
gress  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security  through  the  United  Nations  and 
through  the  creation  of  conditions  under 
which  international  disputes  will  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means.  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  this  goal  cannot  be  achieved  so  long 
as  the  world  is  threatened  with  aggression 
by  the  forces  of  international  communism, 
and  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  strengthened  by  the  security 
of  other  free  and  independent  countries. 
Accordingly,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  to  such  countries,  upon 
request,  cooperative  military  assistance  of  a 
kind  and  in  an  amount  reasonably  designed 
to  help  them  provide  for  their  own  security 
against  such  aggression  and  for  the  security 
of  international  organizations  of  which  they 
may  be  members.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  an  important  contribution 
toward  peace  would  be  made  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  under  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  of  an  international  military  force. 

Chapter  2— Military  assistance 
Sec.  503. — General  Authority. — The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized  to  furnish  military  as¬ 
sistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  country  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  the  assisting  of  which 
the  President  finds  to  be  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  by — 


(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  pro¬ 
viding  (by  loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant, 
or  any  other  means)  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  such  other  financial  assist¬ 
ance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
part,  including  expenses  incident  to  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
regional  or  collective  defense  organizations; 
and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  sole¬ 
ly  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature, 
including  those  related  to  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  sum  of  $1,800,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  yeear,  which  sums  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar 
spent  on  military  assistance  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent  for  the 
United  States  military  establishment,  the 
President  shall  establish  procedures  for  pro¬ 
graming  and  budgeting  so  that  programs  of 
military  assistance  come  into  direct  compe¬ 
tition  for  financial  support  with  other  activi¬ 
ties  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance. — (a) 
Military  assistance  to  any  country  shall  be 
furnished  solely  for  internal  security,  for  le¬ 
gitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collec¬ 
tive  arrangements  or  measures  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to 
participate  in  collective  measures  requested 
by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  or  restoring  international  peace 
and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  other  purposes  of  this  part,  the  use 
of  military  forces  in  less  developed  countries 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  oth¬ 
er  activities  helpful  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility. _ In 

addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the 
President  may  require,  no  defense  articles 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  on  a  grant 
basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that _ 

(a)  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President — 

(1)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by  any¬ 
one  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that 
country, 

(2)  transfer  or  permit  any  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(3)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished; 

(b)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
articles  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  articles  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment; 

(c)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  observation  and  review  by,  and 
furnish  necessary  information  to,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles; 

(d)  it  will— 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will,  and  maintaining 
world  peace, 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  inter¬ 
national  tension, 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any, 
which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or 
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bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political 
and  economic  stability,  the  full  contribution 
permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength,  and 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which 
may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense  ca¬ 
pacities; 

(e)  unless  the  President  consents  to  other 
disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi¬ 
tion  as  the  President  considers  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  such  articles 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  furnished. 

Sec.  507.  Sales. — (a)  The  President  may 
furnish  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense  serv¬ 
ices  to  any  country  or  international  organi¬ 
zation,  without  reimbursement  from  funds 
made  available  for  use  under  this  part,  if 
such  country  or  international  organization 
agrees  to  pay  the  value  thereof  in  United 
States  dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance  or,  as  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years  after  the  delivery  of  the 
defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of  the  de¬ 
fense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  value  of  excess  defense  articles 
shall  be  not  less  than  (i)  the  value  specified 
in  section  644(m)(l)  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  require¬ 
ment  for  charge  to  any  appropriation  or  con¬ 
tract  authorization  otherwise  provided,  en¬ 
ter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  for  sale 
to  any  country  or  international  organization 
if  such  country  or  international  organiza¬ 
tion  provides  the  United  States  Government 
with  a  dependable  undertaking  (i)  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  contract  which  will 
assure  the  United  States  Government  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (ii)  to  make 
funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
payments  required  by  the  contract,  and  any 
damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract,  in  advance 
of  the  time  such  payments,  damages,  or 
costs  are  due. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements.— Whenever 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part 
are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on 
cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States  dollar 
repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  program  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  repayments,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  provision  of  law  relating 
to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges. — Defense  articles  or 
defense  services  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  a  country  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  as  payment  for  assistance 
furnished  under  this  part  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  this  part,  or  may  be  disposed  of 
or  transferred  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is 
made  subject  to  reimbursement,  the  funds  so 
received  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the 
assistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority. — (a)  The 
President  may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  order 


defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for 
the  purposes  of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent 
reimbursement  therefor  from  subsequent  ap¬ 
propriations  available  for  military  assistance. 
The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $200,- 
000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  author¬ 
ized  to  incur,  in  applicable  appropriations, 
obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimburse¬ 
ments  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Appropriations  to  the  President  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  for  such  orders  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to 
Latin  America. — (a)  The  value  of  grant  pro¬ 
grams  of  defense  articles  for  American  Re¬ 
publics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000;  Provided, 
That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  presented  to  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be  used 
for  development  grants  in  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not,  unless  the  President  determines  other¬ 
wise,  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  American  Republics. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Private  Participation. — (a)  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  ris¬ 
ing  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  economic  progress  and 
development.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encour¬ 
age  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase 
the  flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  pri¬ 
vate  initiative  and  competition^  to  discour¬ 
age  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward 
economic  strength  of  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  through  private  trade  and  investment 
abroad,  private  participation  in  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the 
use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such 
programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by 
this  subsection. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
participation  by  private  enterprise  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall — 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw 
the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to,  op¬ 
portunities  for  investment  and  development 
in  less-developed  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  including 
tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  provisions 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment  to,  and  its  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  in,  countries  and  areas  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national 
interest,  compliance  by  other  countries  or 
areas  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and 
trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority 


to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  as¬ 
sist  United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just 
compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  them 
or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  coun¬ 
try  or  area  thereof  in  violation  of  any  such 
treaty. 

Sec.  602.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate 
equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities, 
defense  articles,  and  services  (including  de¬ 
fense  services)  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  sup¬ 
pliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
to  small  independent  enterprises,  informa¬ 
tion,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
with  such  funds; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  and 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  in¬ 
formation  as  to  such  commodities,  articles, 
and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services 
to  give  small  business  better  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business,  in  such  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  President  may  di¬ 
rect,  .to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure 
that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to 
small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II, 
such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Ves¬ 
sels. — The  ocean  transportation  between 
foreign  countries  of  commodities  and  de¬ 
fense  articles  purchased  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  made  available  or  derived  from  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.),  and  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  or  any  other  law 
relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  com¬ 
modities  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  604.  Procurement. — (a)  Funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
procurement  outside  the  United  States  only 
if  the  President  determines  that  such  pro¬ 
curement  will  not  result  in  adverse  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus 
or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States 
in  its  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other 
advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  outside  the  United 
States,  and  only  if  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity  procured  is  lower  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk 
of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than 
the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for 
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transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any 
recipient  in  accordance  with  its  require¬ 
ments,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  and  when  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procurement 
of  such  surplus  agricultural'  commodity  only 
within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is 
not  available  in  the  United  States  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  supply  emergency  require¬ 
ments  of  recipients  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  605.  Retention  and  Use  of  Items. — ■ 

(a)  Any  commodities  and  defense  articles 
procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  thereby.  Any  commodi¬ 
ties  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may  be 
disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage 
of  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or 
to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds 
realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  used  to  procure  such  commodi¬ 
ties  or  defense  articles  or  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  fund,  or  account  currently  available 
for  the  same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Government  as  repay¬ 
ment  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  such 
commodities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  606  Patents  and  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion. — (a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act — 

(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  practiced  within  the  United 
States  without  the  authorization  of  the 
owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (i)  protected  by 
law,  and  (ii)  held  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  subject  to  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  of  ts  officers,  employees, 
or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is 
to  sue  the  United  States  Government  for 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  owner  is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  in  possession 
of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 
of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing 
the  six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United 
States  Government  may  plead  any  defense 
that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in 
such  an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  sec¬ 
tion  1498(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  informa¬ 
tion  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  instituted,  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No  claim 
may  be  paid  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by  the 
claimant  in  full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  607.  Furnishing  of  Services  and  Com¬ 
modities. — Whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  part  I,  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  authorized  to  furnish 
services  and  commodities  on  an  advance-of- 
funds  or  reimbursement  basis  to  nations, 
international  organizations,  the  American 
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Red  Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For¬ 
eign  Aid.  Such  advances  or  reimburse¬ 
ments  which  are  received  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  services  and  commodities  are  delivered, 
may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  appropriation,  account, 
or  fund  is  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Prop¬ 
erty. — The  President  is  authorized  to  main¬ 
tain  in  a  separate  account,  which  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1210  of  the  General 
Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  765),  be 
free  from  fiscal  year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of 
funds  made  available  under  section  212, 
which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation, 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation, 
and  related  costs  of  property  classified  as 
domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
471  et  seq.),  or  other  property,  in  advance 
of  known  requirements  therefor  for  use  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I.  Prop¬ 
erty  acquired  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  furnished  (i)  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance, 
in  which  case  the  separate  account  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re¬ 
paid  from  funds  made  available  for  such 
provision  for  all  costs  incurred,  or  (ii)  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  607,  in  which  case  such 
separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for 
all  costs  incurred. 

Sec.  609.  Special  Account. — (a)  In  cases 
where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  part  I  under  arrangements 
which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds 
to  the  recipient  country  from  the  import  or 
sale  thereof,  the  President  may  require  the 
recipient  country  to  establish  a  Special  Ac¬ 
count,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  country  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  such  portion  of  the  Special  Ac¬ 
count  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such 
portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  any  country  to  which  such 
minimum  requirement  has  been  applicable 
under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special 
Account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  would  themselves  be  available: 
Provided,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
Special  Account  are  used  by  a  country  to 
make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repayment 
of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for 
such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to 
between  the  country  and  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  under 
this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act 
of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may 
be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  for  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used  for  any 


of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may 
be  used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer 
is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  such  provision. 

Sec.  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost 
Estimates. — (a)  No  agreement  or  grant 
which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  excess  of  $100,000  un¬ 
der  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
200),  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  au¬ 
thorized  under  titles  I  and  II  of  chapter  2 
and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a 
reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  providing  such 
assistance,  have  been  completed;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
legislative  action  within  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  in 
time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  any  water  or  related  land 
resource  construction  project  or  program 
shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and 
costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Cir¬ 
cular  A— 47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the 
United  States  made  in  connection  with  any 
agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering, 
financial,  and  other  plans. 

Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or 
other  Acts,  foreign  currencies  received  either 
(1)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  non¬ 
military  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act 
repealed  thereby,  and  unobligated  on  the 
date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
or  (2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  non¬ 
military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  re¬ 
pealed  thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  part  I,  which 
are  in  excess  of  amounts  reserved  under 
authority  of  section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  outside  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  dollars  received  as 
reimbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign 
currencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the  United 
States,  as  such  requirements  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  time  to  time  by  the  President, 
may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  law  re¬ 
lating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  programs  of 
assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  part  I. 

Sec.  613.  Accounting,  Valuation,  Report¬ 
ing,  and  Auditing  of  Foreign  Currencies. — 
(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  accounting  and  valuation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  credits  (including  curren¬ 
cies)  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  carry  out  such  responsibility  the 
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Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  binding 
upon  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all  for¬ 
eign  currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates 
at  which  such  currencies  are  to  be  used  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

(c)  Each  agency  or#  department  shall  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  in¬ 
ventory  as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  the 
amount  of  all  foreign  currencies  on  hand  of 
each  of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consolidate  these 
reports  as  of  the  same  date  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  this  consolidated  report  broken 
down  by  agencies,  by  countries,  by  units  of 
foreign  currencies  and  their  dollar  equiva¬ 
lent.  Thereafter,  semiannually,  similar  re¬ 
ports  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  agencies  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  then  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  instructed 
to  audit  this  first  Treasury  Department’s  re¬ 
port  as  of  June  30,  1961,  and  report  to  the 
Congress  his  findings.  Thereafter,  the 
Comptroller  General  is  given  discretionary 
authority  to  audit  subsequent  reports. 

Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities. — (a)  The 
President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  un¬ 
der  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  section  510  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $250,000,000  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  any  Act  appro¬ 
priating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in  further¬ 
ance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
authorization  is  required  by  the  national 
interest. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  important  to  the  national  interest,  he 
may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin, 
and  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 
law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pur¬ 
suant  to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvis¬ 
able  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such 
funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts. 

Sec.  615.  Contract  Authority. — Provisions 
of  this  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
funds  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  author¬ 
ity  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the 
amounts  so  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
creating  obligations  in  advance  of  appro¬ 
priations. 

Sec.  616.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  funds 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  617.  Termination  of  Assistance.— 

(a)  Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  res-, 
olution.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  winding  up  pro¬ 
grams  related  thereto. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
determines  that  subsequent  to  July  24,  1959, 
a  country  has  nationalized  or  expropriated 
the  property  of  any  United  States  citizen,  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciation  created  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  and  sub¬ 
stantially  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  and  has  failed  within  six 


months  of  such  nationalization  or  expropria¬ 
tion  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  appropriate  to  discharge  its  obli¬ 
gations  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizen,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa¬ 
tion,  the  President  shall,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  suspend  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  such  country  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  steps  are  being  taken. 

Sec.  618.  Economic  Assistance  to  Latin 
America. — Economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America  pursuant  to  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
This  Act  shall  be  furnished  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota 
signed  on  September  13,  1960. 

Sec.  619.  Assistance  to  Newly  Independ¬ 
ent  Countries. — Assistance  under  part  I  of 
this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  be  fur¬ 
nished  through  multilateral  organizations  or 
in  accordance  with  multilateral  plans,  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard 
to  self-help. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Function. — (a)  The 
President  may  exercise  any  functions  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of 
any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from 
time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  functions,  and  may  delegate  authority 
to  perform  any  such  functions,  including, 
if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  suc¬ 
cessively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions, 
to  any  of  his  subordinates. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  642(a),  the  corporate  entity  known 
as  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration  shall 
continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  unless  sooner  abolished  by  the 
President.  There  shall  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  each  such  agency  and  office  during 
such  period  the  respective  functions,  offices, 
personnel,  property,  records,  funds,  and 
assets  which  were  available  thereto  on  the 
date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  carrying  out  functions 
under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred, 
and  who  shall  accept  and  assume,  the  assets, 
obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  rights 
established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to,  the  Fund  as  of  the  date 
of  abolition  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  this  Act.  In  addition,  on  such  date  the 
President  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head 
of  agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the 
event  of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Fund,  and  shall  transfer 
to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  all  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Fund,  and  such  offices,  entities, 
functions,  property,  and  records  of  the  Fund 
as  may  be  necessary.  Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  such  transfer,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  final  report  of  the  operations  and  condi¬ 
tion  (as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer)  of  such 
Fund. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
the  President  shall  transfer  to  an  officer  or 
head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
part  I  all  personnel  of  such  agency,  and  such 
offices,  entities,  functions,  property,  records, 
and  funds  of  such  agency,  not  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary. 

(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  des¬ 


ignate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be 
transferred,  and  who  shall  accept,  the  as¬ 
sets,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  the 
rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of,  or  with  respect  to,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  related  to  the  loans 
made  by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section 
104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1704(e)).  In  addition,  on  such 
date  the  President  shall  designate  such  offi¬ 
cer  or  head  of  agency  to  be  sued  in  the  event 
of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Bank,  and  shall  transfer  to 
such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such  records 
of  the  Bank  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign 
Policy. — (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap¬ 
propriate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  shall  make  sure  that  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  such  representatives  per¬ 
taining  to  military  assistance  are  coordinated 
with  political  and  economic  considerations, 
and  his  comments  shall  accompany  such 
recommendations  if  he  so  desires. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  continuous  supervision  and  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act,  including  but  not  limited  to 
determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program  for  a  country  and 
the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 

Sec.  623.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a) 
In  the  case  of  aid  under  part  II  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  which  permits  its  inte¬ 
gration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by 
the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  for¬ 
eign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  mili¬ 
tary  end-items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  624.  Statutory  Officers. — (a)  The 
President  may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  twelve  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under 
Secretary  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by 
law  for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive 
Department; 

(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Under  Secretaries  and  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an 
Executive  Department,  of  whom  one  shall 
have,  among  the  duties  delegated  to  him, 
general  supervision  over  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
201(a);  and 

(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by 
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law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Department,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
the  head  of  the  Office  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 

205(b). 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and 
may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  that  subsection.  The  President  may  also 
fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the  of¬ 
ficers  provided  for  in'  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  resigna¬ 
tion,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  (X)  and  (2)  of  that  sub¬ 
section. 

(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized 
by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 
642(a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one  of  such 
positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  func¬ 
tions  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  621,  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  a  comparable  position  au¬ 
thorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I,  without  further  action  by  the  Senate. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  642(a)(1)  and  642(a)(2),  any  per¬ 
son  who,  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a  position 
authorized  pursuant  to  sections  205(b)  and 
527(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num¬ 
bered  7  of  1953,  may  continue  to  hold  such 
office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  administering  part  I,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  sixty  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  effect  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  625.  Employment  op  Personnel. — (a) 
Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  per¬ 
sonnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordi¬ 
nate  part  X  and  part  II,  not  to  exceed  eighty- 
five  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  re¬ 
moved  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  law,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  ten  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule 
but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  per  year:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe,  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  posi¬ 
tions  may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  to  reinstatement  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  at  the  time  of  appointment  or 
to  a  position  of  comparable  grade  and  salary. 
Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number 
authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  part  II,  not  to 
exceed  twelve  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of 
the  general  schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
of  these,  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest 
rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  per 
year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Pres¬ 
idential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
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number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States  the  President  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize 
the  employment  or  assignment  of  officers  or 
employees  by  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801 
et  seq.),  together  with  allowances  and  bene¬ 
fits  thereunder:  and  persons  so  employed  or 
assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  President  may  specify  other¬ 
wise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months, 
to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  528  of  that  Act  for  persons  appointed 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  such  persons,  except  that  pol¬ 
icymaking  officials  shall  not  be  subject  to 
that  part  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  which 
prohibits  political  tests;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  au¬ 
thority  to  appoint  and  assign  personnel  for 
the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  ap¬ 
pointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph, 
including  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  528  of  that  Act :  Provided,  however.  That 
the  President  may  by  regulation  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528  in 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appointment 
or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  appointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  receive  within-class 
salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  reg¬ 
ulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe: 
Provided  further,  That  under  this  paragraph 
the  President  may  initially  assign  personnel 
for  duty  within  the  United  States  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  four  years  prior  to  assignment 
outside  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  by  regulation  standards  or  other  cri¬ 
teria  for  maintaining  adequate  performance 
levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  and  section  527(c)  (2)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  but 
subject  to  an  appropriate  administrative  ap¬ 
peal,  separate  employees  who  fail  to  meet 
such  standards  or  other  criteria,  and  also 
may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits 
of  one  month’s  salary  for  each  year’s  service, 
but  not  to  exceed  one  year’s  salary  at  the 
then  current  salary  rate  of  such  personnel. 

(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of  serv¬ 
ices  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
well  as  other  personnel. 

(g)  The  principles  regarding  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  competence  set  forth  in  section  578 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801),  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  personnel  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  make  appropriate  designations  and 
standards  for  such  personnel. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any 
foreign  country  any  compensation  or  other 
benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by 
the  President  with  such  countries  for  re¬ 
imbursement  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  per¬ 
forming  such  functions. 


Sec.  626.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Re¬ 
tired  Officers. — (a)  Experts  and  consult¬ 
ants  or  organizations  thereof  may,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  travel  regulations,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time.  Contracts  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  with  such  organizations,  employment 
of  personnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not 
to  exceed  ten  in  number,  contracts  for  such 
employment  of  retired  military  personnel 
with  specialized  research  and  development 
experience,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and 
contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired 
military  personnel  with  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  broad  politico-military  nature,  not 
to  exceed  five  in  number,  may  be  renewed 
annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or 
284  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  im¬ 
posing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  pen¬ 
alties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  mat¬ 
ter  involving  the  United  States  Government, 
except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  re¬ 
ceiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of 
such  service.  Nor  shall  such  service  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office 
or  position  bringing  such  Individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law  72- 
212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  law  limiting  the  re¬ 
employment  of  retired  officers  or  employees 
or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62), 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.), 
may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under 
this  Act,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such 
retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212, 
as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience 
and  ability  may  be  employed  without  com¬ 
pensation  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b)),  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  627.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign 
Governments. — Whenever  the  President  de¬ 
termines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  author¬ 
ized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position 
with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such 
office  or  position  does  not  involve  the  taking 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by 
such  officer  or  employee. 
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Sec.  628.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Organizations. — Whenever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise 
make  available  to  any  international  organ¬ 
ization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency 
to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  in¬ 
ternational  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to 
render  any  technical,  scientific,  or  profes¬ 
sional  advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation 
with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  629.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed. — 

(a)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned 
or  detailed  under  section  627  or  628  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  from  which  detailed  or 
assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made 
available  to  that  agency  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned  or 
detailed  under  section  627,  628,  or  631  of  this 
Act  is  authorized  to  receive  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  rep¬ 
resentation  allowances  similar  to  those 
allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1131).  The  authorization  of  such  allow¬ 
ances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment 
thereof  out  of  any  appropriations  available 
therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.Ot-70). 

Sec.  630.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assign¬ 
ment. — Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  section  627  or  628  of  this  Act  or  sec¬ 
tion  408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  international  organization  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  Government 
for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  al¬ 
lowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the 
officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail;  and  such 
reimbursements  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  al¬ 
lowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the 
account  currently  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services  by  the  foreign  government  or  in¬ 
ternational  organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds 
so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the 
foreign  government  or  international  or¬ 
ganization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 
against  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensa¬ 
tion,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or 
any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or 
employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  as¬ 
signment  in  accordance  with  section  629. 

Sec.  631.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — 

(a)  The  President  may  maintain  special  mis¬ 


sions  or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  in 
such  countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission 
or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  spe¬ 
cial  mission  or  staff  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at 
his  discretion.  Such  chief  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved  by  the 
President,  the  same  compensation  and  al¬ 
lowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  625(d), 
as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

Sec.  632.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement 
Among  Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may 
allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  any  country 
or  international  organization  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or 
services  (including  defense  services).  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au¬ 
thorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  gov¬ 
erning  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of, 
or  procure  commodities  and  defense  articles 
from,  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency, 
and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out 
part  I,  reimbursement  or  payment,  when  re¬ 
quired,  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  such  part.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  re¬ 
placement  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at 
actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized 
by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  dis¬ 
posing  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts,  from  which  there  may  be  pro-, 
cured  replacements  of  similar  commodities, 
services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not 
reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  and  when  the  owning  or  disposing 
agency  determines  that  such  replacement  is 
not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec¬ 
tions  507  and  510,  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency,  from  funds  available  for  use  under 
part  II,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under 
part  II  from,  by,  or  through  such  agency. 
Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section 
644 (m) )  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the 
defense  services  (other  than  salaries  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus 
expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  opera¬ 
tions  under  part  II.  The  amount  of  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  ac¬ 
counts  of  such  agency. 
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(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  accounts  may  be  established  on  the 
books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
banking  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
(i)  against  which  letters  of  commitment  may 
be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be 
assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41  U.S.C.  15) , 
and  (ii)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by, 
recipient  countries  or  agencies,  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  persons  upon  presentation  of  con¬ 
tracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  docu¬ 
mentation.  Expenditure  of  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  through  accounts 
so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Provided,  That  such  expendi¬ 
tures  for  commodities,  defense  articles,  serv¬ 
ices  (including  defense  services) ,  or  facilities 
procured  outside  the  United  States  may  be 
accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certifica¬ 
tion  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  allocated 
thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  under  section  522(a)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank 
has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and 
guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
635e) . 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  provisions  of  part  I  may 
initially  be  charged  in  any  fiscal  year,  within 
the  limit  of  available  funds,  to  finance  ex¬ 
penses  for  which  funds  are  available  in 
other  appropriations  or  accounts  under 
part  I:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally 
charged  to  applicable  appropriations  or  ac¬ 
counts  with  proper  credit  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  finan¬ 
cing  purposes:  Provided  further.  That  such 
final  charge  to  applicable  appropriations  or 
accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for 
under  section  637)  incurred  in  furnishing 
assistance  by  the  agency  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  part  I  where  it  is 
determined  that  the  accounting  costs  of 
identifying  the  applicable  appropriation  or 
account  to  which  such  expenses  should  be 
charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained. 

Sec.  633.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws. —  (a) 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may 
be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provi¬ 
sions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1211 
et  seq.)),  regulating  the  making,  perform¬ 
ance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

(b)  The  functions  authorized  under 

part  II  may  be  performed  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  the  Joint  resolution 
of  November  4,  1939  (  54  Stat.  4),  as 

amended,  as  the  President  may  specify. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  3544(b)  and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  car 
detailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 
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Sec.  634.  Reports  and  Information. — (a) 
The  President  shall,  while  fluids  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  remain 
available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a 
report  concerning  operations  in  that  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  re¬ 
quired  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make 
public  all  information  concerning  operations 
under  this  Act  not  deemed  by  him  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  public  interest.  In  the 
case  of  each  loan  made  from  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)  the  President  shall  make 
public  appropriate  information  about  the 
loan,  including  information  about  the  bor¬ 
rower,  the  nature  of  the  activity  being  fi¬ 
nanced,  and  the  economic  development  ob¬ 
jectives  being  served  by  the  loan. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  part  I 
in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project 
or  activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
five-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  committee 
of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  consid¬ 
ering  legislation,  appropriations,  or  expendi¬ 
tures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered  to  the 
office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out 
such  provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be 
furnished  any  document,  paper,  communi¬ 
cation,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody 
or  control  relating  to  the  administration  of 
such  provision  in  such  country  or  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and 
until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1) 
the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certi¬ 
fication  by  the  President  that  he  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
such  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

(d)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  all  ac¬ 
tions  taken  during  such  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing  assistance 
of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  sub¬ 
stantially  different  from  that  included  in 
the  presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its 
consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appro¬ 
priating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in  this  Act,  or  which  resulted  in 
obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obliga¬ 
tions  or  reservations  included  in  such  pres¬ 
entation  for  the  program  concerned,  and  in 
his  notification  the  President  shall  state 
the  justification  for  such  changes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  President  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  any  determination  under  section 
303,  610,  614(a) ,  or  614(b) . 

Sec.  635.  General  Authorities. —  (a)  Ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms, 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  re¬ 
payment  (including  repayment  in  foreign 
currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  commodities)  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  Act,  the  President  may  make 
advances  and  grants  to,  make  and  perform 
agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter  into 
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other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  other  body  of  persons,  govern¬ 
ment  or  government  agency,  whether  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(d)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing 
technical  information  and  assistance  admin¬ 
istered  by  such  agency  while  such  partici¬ 
pants  are  absent  from  their  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(e)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of 
furnishing  technical  information  and  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  non¬ 
immigrants  under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (15) ),  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(f)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the 
President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters 
of  commitment; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obliga¬ 
tions  assigned  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  him,  and,  as 
he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obliga¬ 
tions  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
suit  or  collection; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
any  property,  including  any  instrument  evi¬ 
dencing  indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided 
that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly 
purchased,  although  such  securities  may  be 
acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise 
of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforcement 
of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a 
previously  incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guar¬ 
antee  payment  against  any  such  instru¬ 
ment; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and 
necessity  for,  obligations  and  expenditures 
of  funds  used  in  making  such  loans  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred, 
allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations  of 
the  United  States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  in¬ 
tegral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  principles  and  procedures  appli¬ 
cable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
as  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841 
et  seq.) ,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  required. 

(g)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
made  available  under  titles  II  and  V  of  chap¬ 
ter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress, 
extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than  five 
years. 

(h)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  operations  may  be  settled, 
and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may 
be  arbitrated  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant 
to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an 
arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and  conclu¬ 
sive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individ¬ 
ual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association, 
from  acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any 
operation  or  transaction  arising  under  this 
Act,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued 
in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transac¬ 
tion  arising  under  this  Act. 


Sec.  636.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds. — 
(a)  Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  or 
pursuant  to  this  Act  (except  for  part  II) , 
allocations  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  from  other  appropria¬ 
tions,  for  functions  directly  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I,  shall  be  available  for: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  build¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States,  and  for  repair, 
alteration,  and  improvement  of  such  leased 
properties; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  such  appro¬ 
priations  or  of  this  Act,  including  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  Public 
Law  60-328  (31  U.S.C.  673)  )  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose  em¬ 
ployment  is  authorized  by  section  626; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per¬ 
sonal  services  abroad:  Provided,  That  such 
individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  other  law; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircraft:  Provided,  That  aircraft  for 
administrative  purposes  may  be  purchased 
only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  ap¬ 
propriation  or  other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  Provided,  That,  except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
administrative  purposes  butside  the  United 
States  may  be  purchased  for  replacement 
only,  and  such  vehicles  may  be  exchanged 
or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number 
of  such  vehicles,  and  the  cost,  including  ex¬ 
change  allowance,  of  each  such  replacement 
shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mis¬ 
sion  or  staff  outside  the  United  States  es¬ 
tablished  under  section  631:  Provided 
further,  That  passenger  motor  vehicles,  other 
than  for  the  official  use  (without  regard  to 
the  limitations  contained  in  section  5  of 
Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
78(c)  (2)  )  and  section  201  of  Public  Law  85- 
468  (5  U.S.C.  78a-l))  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  part  I,  may  be  purchased  for  use  in 
the  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act) ; 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  543)  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
of  a  confidential  character  other  than  enter¬ 
tainment:  Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to 
specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
therein  specified; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or 
aircraft  acquired  for  use  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries; 

(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United 
States  for  not  to  exceed  ten  years  of  offices, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  quarters,  including 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  pay¬ 
ments  therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements! 
and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or  rented 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  made 
available  for  use  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  outside  the  United  States;  and  costs 
of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  prop¬ 
erties; 
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(11)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transport¬ 
ing  to  their  former  homes,  or,  with  respect 
to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  under  part  I,  to  their  former  homes  or 
places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposition 
of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the 
families  of  persons  who  may  die  while  such 
persons  are  away  from  their  homes  partici¬ 
pating  in  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
covered  by  this  subsection; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence  to  foreign  participants  engaged  in 
any  progran  under  part  I  while  such  par¬ 
ticipants  are  away  from  their  homes  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by 
tlie  standardized  Government  travel  regu¬ 
lations,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law; 

(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  rise  out¬ 
side  the  United  States; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  such  services  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  not 
to  exceed  twenty  commissioned  officers  in 
addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel 
of  personnel  outside  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  travel  expenses  of  dependents  (in¬ 
cluding  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers 
while  engaged  in  such  travel),  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  personal  effects,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transporta¬ 
tion  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  during 
the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the 
cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such  person¬ 
nel  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more 
economical  to  authorize  storage. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose 
services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  for  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  and  for  other  administrative  and 
operating  purposes  (other  than  compensa¬ 
tion  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than 
title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to  funds 
available  for  such  use  under  other  author¬ 
ities  in  this  Act)  to  construct  or  otherwise 
acquire  outside  the  United  States  (i)  living 
quarters,  office  space,  and  necessary  support¬ 
ing  faciliites  for  use  of  personnel  carrying 
out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
(ii)  schools  (including  dormitories  and 
boarding  facilities)  and  hospitals  for  use  of 
personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
by  this  Act,  United  States  Government  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  their  dependents.  In  addition, 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  and  main¬ 
tain  such  schools  and  hospitals. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other 
than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deemed 


appropriate,  to  schools  established,  or  to  be 
established,  outside  the  United  States  when¬ 
ever  it  is  determined  that  such  action  would 
be  more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  dependents  of  person¬ 
nel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  dependents  of  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel,  in  lieu  of  acquisition  or 
construction  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  may 
be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  United 
States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  section  625(d)  (2) 
(through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any 
State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor, 
agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  or¬ 
ganization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  84-918  (7  U.S.C.  1881 
et  seq.)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  fore¬ 
going  authority  notwithstanding  that  inter¬ 
change  of  personnel  may  not  be  involved  or 
that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the 
institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such 
training  shall  not  be  considered  employment 
or  holding  of  office  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
62 ) ,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in 
connection  therewith  may,  as  deemed  appro¬ 
priate  by  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  authorizing  such 
training,  be  made  by  private  or  public 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or 
may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  applicable  appropriation  of  such 
agency:  Provided,  however,  That  any  such 
payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of 
compensation  shall  be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduc¬ 
tion,  of  compensation  received  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

(f)  Funds  made  available  under  section 
212  may  be  used  for  expenses  (other  than 
those  provided  for  under  section  637)  to  as¬ 
sist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.), 
and  under  the  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.) ,  performed 
by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I. 

(g)  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  part  n  shall  be  available  for — 

(1)  administrative,  extraordinary  (not  to 
exceed  $300,000  in  any  fiscal  year) ,  and  op¬ 
erating  expenses; 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of 
military  officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour 
directors  in  connection  with  orientation  vists 
of  foreign  military  personnel,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836) ,  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees;  and 

(3)  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  United  States-owned  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for 
the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  12) 
or  other  provision  of  law  requiring  a  specific 
authorization  or  specific  appropriation  for 
such  public  contracts. 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — - 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
not  to  exceed  $51,000,000  for  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  641.  Effective  Date  and  Short 
Title. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  and  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961”.  Pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act  shall  be  identified  ap¬ 
propriately  overseas  as  “American  Aid”. 


Sec.  642.  Statutes  Repealed. —  (a)  There 
are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (except  sections  143,  402,  405(a), 
405(c),  405(d),  408,  414,  417,  502(a),  502(b), 
514,  523(d),  533A,  536,  and  552); 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act,  1959; 

(7)  section  501(a),  chapter  VI,  and  sec¬ 
tions  702  and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  and 

(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  Acts,  repealed  by  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained 
in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  that 
subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 
in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authoriza¬ 
tions,  regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken, 
or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi¬ 
fied  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  estab¬ 
lish  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con¬ 
tained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substan¬ 
tially  similar  conditions  under  Acts  listed  in 
section  642(a)  or  Acts  repealed  by  those  Acts 
shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance 
with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  (2) 
shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  pro¬ 
vided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their  orig¬ 
inal  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or 
be  deemed  to  affect,  except  as  the  President 
may  determine,  the  agency  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
nor  any  of  the  functions,  offices,  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  funds  available  there¬ 
to  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  pending  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
Act — 

(a)  "Agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment”  includes  any  agency,  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  "Armed  Forces”  of  the  United  States 
means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  or  equipment  used  for 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  as¬ 
sistance. 

(d)  "Defense  article”  includes — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni¬ 
tion,  aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  imple¬ 
ment  of  war; 

(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity, 
material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military  as¬ 
sistance; 
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(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  production,  processing,  repair,  serv¬ 
icing,  storage,  construction,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  in  this  subsection;  but 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as 
defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011),  source  material, 
byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
or  atomic  weapons. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph, 
plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype, 
or  other  recorded  or  oral  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service, 
but  shall  not  include  Restricted  Data  and 
formerly  Restricted  Data  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  serv¬ 
ice,  test,  inspection,  repair,  training,  training 
aid,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  assist¬ 
ance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited  quan¬ 
tities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation, 
or  standardization  purposes,  or  defense  in¬ 
formation  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnish¬ 
ing  military  assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  which  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  mobilization  reserve. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obli¬ 
gation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reset- re"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  determined  to 
be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  to  support  mobilization 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(k)  “Services”  includes  any  service,  re¬ 
pair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or 
other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance. 

(l)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  or  prod¬ 
uct  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  speci¬ 
fication  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States,  either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements, 
adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  repairing,  rehabilitat¬ 
ing,  or  modifying  such  articles;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  ar¬ 
ticles  the  price  obtaining  for  transfers  of 
such  articles  between  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or,  where 
such  articles  are  not  transferred  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  Government 
adjusted  as  appropriate  for  condition  and 
market  value. 

Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  general  purposes 
for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time 
be  consolidated,  and,  in  addition,  may  be 
consolidated  with  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  Act  and  of  the  applicability  of 
such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


PART  IV 

Sec.  701.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484),  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (p)  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(p)  In  disposing  of  surplus  property,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  accept  pay¬ 
ments  in  foreign  currency,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.” 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  effected  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal  of 
laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such 
amendment. 

Sec.  703.  Section  104(e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(e)),  is 
amended  by  substituting  “such  agency  as 
the  President  shall  direct”  and  “agency”  for 
“the  Export-Import  Bank”  and  "bank”, 
respectively. 

Sec.  704.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution 
to  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  (22  U.S.C.  1964)  is  amended  by  substi¬ 
tuting  “whenever  appropriate”  for  “within 
the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each 
year”. 

Sec.  705.  Section  5(f)  of  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C. 
2103(f))  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  final 
sentence  as  follows:  “The  President  may  dele¬ 
gate  any  authority  vested  in  him  by  this 
section  to  such  other  officer  or  head  of 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
he  deems  appropriate.” 

Sec.  706.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.),  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as  follows ; 
"general  provision 

“Sec.  4.  Funds  appropriated  under  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  as  the  President  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  are  appropriated.” 

Sec.  707.  Section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1783(d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “achievement  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  words  “prevention  of  improper  cur¬ 
rency  transactions”. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OF 

FOREIGN  AID  BORROWING  AU¬ 
THORITY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  always  supported  a  strong  and 
responsive  foreign  aid  program.  Amer¬ 
ica  must  provide  the  leadership  to  help 
overcome  the  tremendous  problems  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy  which 
exist  in  most  areas  of  the  world  today. 
Both  our  own  security  and  our  tradi¬ 
tional  ideals  call  for  such  leadership, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  the  resources 
to  provide  it.  The  huge  standard-of- 
living  gap  which  exists  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  is  the  biggest  single  root  cause  of 
war,  and  therefore,  in  the  final  analysis, 
a  good  foreign  aid  program  is  as  essen¬ 
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tial  for  the  security  of  freedom  as  are 
missiles,  bombers,  and  modern  conven¬ 
tional  weaponry. 

The  problems  are  the  worst  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  which 
require  capital  development  assistance 
to  achieve  stable  and  growing  econo¬ 
mies.  The  assurance  of  dependable 
long-term  help  is  needed  in  development 
aid  or  the  job  simply  can  not  be  done. 
I  therefore  support  the  principle  of  some 
long-term  borrowing  authority  in  or¬ 
der  to  efficiently  finance  a  meaningful 
development  loan  program.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  Soviet  Union — well  un¬ 
derstanding  the  value  of  help  in  the 
poorer  areas  as  an  instrument  toward 
world  domination — offers  capital  devel¬ 
opment  aid  which  achieves  the  ends  of 
flexibility  and  long-term  planning.  We 
must  do  so  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  in 
Congress  are  seriously  concerned  that 
Congress  keep  its  strong  control  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Sufficient  opportunity  for  such  continu¬ 
ing  control  is  simply  not  present  in  title 
I  of  chapter  2  of  the  AID  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  printed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  1983,  in  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors.  These  Sena¬ 
tors  have  given  immeasurable  help  in 
preparing  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
congressional  oversight  of  the  lending 
of  borrowed  Treasury  funds  under  the 
development  loan  program  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  instrument  of  long-term  bor¬ 
rowing  authority. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  with  respect  to  any  pro¬ 
posed  loan  over  $10  million  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  executive  branch. 
According  to  the  technique  of  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1949,  if  neither  House 
of  Congress  adopts  within  30  days  a 
resolution  disfavoring  the  loan,  it  will  go 
through.  The  amendment  provides  for 
congressional  postponement  of  proposed 
loans  when  Congress  is  out  of  session  if 
a  special  subcommittee  disfavors  the 
loan.  In  this  event,  the  loan  would  be 
considered  under  the  normal  procedure 
of  the  amendment  when  Congress  recon¬ 
vened. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
careful  and  serious  proposal  which  can 
achieve  the  dual  objective  of  proper  con¬ 
gressional  control  and  an  effectively 
long-term  development  aid  program,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  receive  close  study 
from  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  today  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  This 
measure  grew  out  of  informal  discus¬ 
sions  earlier  this  week.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
studied  the  idea  very  carefully,  on  the 
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basis  of  his  long  experience  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  has  substantially  improved  the  orig¬ 
inal  idea.  The  amendment  is  now  in  a 
form  in  which  it  offers  very  real  advan¬ 
tages,  not  only  as  a  compromise  posi¬ 
tion,  but  also,  and  even  more  important, 
as  a  valid  method  of  assuring  a  reason¬ 
able  and  continuing  degree  of  congres¬ 
sional  oversight  on  the  activities  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  or  its  succes¬ 
sor. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  problem  is  how 
to  combine  long-term  planning  of  for¬ 
eign  assistance  with  continued  congres¬ 
sional  control  and  oversight  of  the  purse. 
This  proposal  provides  an  excellent  way 
of  doing  that.  Basically,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  that  any  proposed  loan  over  $10 
million,  financed  by  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury,  be  laid  before  the  Congress  for 
30  days  and  come  into  effect  only  if  no 
resolution  of  disapproval  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  either  House  in  that  time. 
During  periods  when  Congress  was  not 
in  session,  subcommittees  from  each  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  would  review  the 
proposal  and  if  they  disapproved,  then 
it  would  be  resubmitted  to  the  Congress 
again  as  soon  as  the  Congress  came  back 
into  session.  This  procedure  would  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  loans  of  over  $10  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure,  which 
is  modeled  roughly  on  that  of  agency 
reorganization  plans,  permits  congres¬ 
sional  oversight  and  review  on  lending 
operations  before  a  final  commitment  is 
made.  It  gives  Congress  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  in  the  few  instances  where  this  may 
be  necessary,  of  offering  constructive 
advice  and  corrective  action  before 
loans  actually  come  into  effect.  It  does 
not  hamstring  long-term  planning,  but 
it  does  provide  a  congressional  check. 
It  does  not  require  any  new  or  basically 
different  procedures.  It  would  operate 
through  existing  committees.  The  only 
innovation  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
subcommittee  when  Congress  was  not  in 
session. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  further 
control  of  the  borrowing  authority  than 
is  provided  by  the  administration  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  looked  closely 
at  the  bill.  The  amendment  is  designed 
to  spell  out  more  carefully  and  with 
procedures  clearly  established  the  extent 
of  congressional  oversight  on  long-term 
DLF  loans.  I  believe  it  offers  a  reason¬ 
able  and  in  fact  valuable  substitute  both 
for  the  complete  abnegation  of  congres¬ 
sional  power  now  provided  in  the  bill 
and  for  the  more  drastic  elimination  of 
borrowing  authority  proposed  by  the 
Byrd  amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that 
every  Senator  who  is  concerned  with  this 
problem  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
study  this  amendment  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  Arthur  Krock’s  column 
in  today’s  New  York  Times  contains  a 
most  perceptive  discussion  of  some  of 
the  principal  points  involved  in  this  con¬ 
troversy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Foreign  Aid  Borrowing  Authority 
Issue 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  August  3. — The  conflict  in 
Congress  over  the  President’s  request  for  a 
5-year  advance  appropriation  for  foreign  aid 
is  one  of  the  steadily  recurring  instances  in 
government  when  both  advocates  and  oppo¬ 
nents  have  strong  points  in  their  favor. 
Often  these  conflicts  have  been  resolved  by 
an  adjustment  in  which  the  fundamentals 
of  both  positions  are  preserved. 

The  President  is  employing  the  immense 
personal  and  ex  officio  pressures  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  those  contributed  by  the  Berlin 
crisis,  to  get  unmodified  approval  of  his 
proposal.  But  the  opposition— particularly 
evident  in  the  House — is  such  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  adjustment  cannot  wisely  be  fore¬ 
closed  until  the  key  votes  are  taken  in  both 
branches.  And  of  these  key  votes,  unless 
there  are  off-the-floor  agreements  before¬ 
hand,  the  most  significant  will  be  on  the 
amendments  prepared  by  Senators  Byrd,  of 
Virginia,  and  Keating,  of  New  York,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  a  Republican. 

The  Byrd  amendment  would  commit  Con¬ 
gress,  morally,  to  supply  the  $8.8  billions 
which  will  permit  the  Executive  to  make 
plans  on  which  loans  for  long-range  foreign 
aid  development  projects  can  be  firmly 
founded.  Under  the  present  system,  and 
not  necessarily  in  the  amount  requested  by 
the  President,  Congress  annually  makes 
available  to  him  only  a  year’s  supply  of 
money  for  these  loans.  The  obvious  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  foreign  aid  agencies  can 
make  loans  only  year  by  year  for  projects 
that  require  many  years  for  completion. 

This  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing  either  private  or  public  long-term 
projects.  This  defect  being  self-evident,  the 
administration  turned  to  what  in  private 
enterprise  would  be  the  practical  way  to  re¬ 
move  it.  This  is,  for  Congress  to  empower 
the  Executive  in  advance  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  over  a  span  of  5  years  un¬ 
til  the  $8.8  billion  has  been  used  up. 

POINTS  OF  OPPOSITION 

But,  from  the  viewpoints  of  Congress  and 
critics  of  the  administrative  record  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  foreign  aid  programs,  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  grant  to  the  Executive  of  bor¬ 
rowing  power  for  several  years  beyond  the 
fixed  2-year  life  of  the  Congress  that  as¬ 
signed  it  are  equally  practical.  They  in¬ 
clude  : 

For  5  years  Congress  would  cease  to  con¬ 
trol  the  expenditure  of  foreign  aid  and  hence 
forgo  to  the  degree  the  constitutional  check  - 
and-balance  of  its  power  of  the  purse.  Con¬ 
gress  could  demand  periodic  accounting  of 
the  expenditures  made  under  the  develop¬ 
ment  program.  But  Congress,  instead  of  the 
Executive  as  at  present,  would  have  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  that  the  funds  were  not 
soundly  disbursed  or  administered.  And  if 
the  Congress  which  made  the  grant,  or  the 
next,  exercised  its  right  to  terminate  the 
borrowing  privilege  it  granted,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  stand  before  the  world  in  de¬ 
fault  of  foreign  aid  commitments  made  with 
full  legal  authority  at  the  time.  Or,  since 
technically  the  Executive  could  commit  in 
1  fiscal  year  the  entire  $8.8'  billion  Congress 
had  given  it  for  5  years,  there  conceivably 
could  be  no  money  left  for  Congress  to 
recapture. 

Senator  Byrd’s  amendment  is  designed  to 
meet  these  objections,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  formal  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
principle  of  guaranteeing  the  loans  required 
to  complete  long-term  foreign  aid  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  He  would  authorize  (guar¬ 
antee)  the  $8.8  billion  requested  by  the 
President  for  this  purpose.  But  he  would  re¬ 
quire  actual  annual  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  fulfilling  the  commitment  to  which 
it  was  pledged.  Senator  Keating  would  give 


the  President  the  full  advance  $8.8  billion 
borrowing  authority  he  wants,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  annual  appropriations  by  Congress.  But 
his  amendment  would  provide  that  any  pro¬ 
posed  foreign  aid  loan  from  $10  million  up¬ 
ward,  and  of  more  than  a  year’s  duration, 
must  first  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  be¬ 
come  operative  only  when,  after  30  days, 
neither  branch  had  disapproved  it. 

If  something  has  to  give,  as  is  character- 
istict  of  major  legislative-executive  conflicts, 
and  the  Byrd  amendment  fails,  the  Keating 
amendment  may  well  be  that  something  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  But  the 
President,  could  defeat  both  in  that  branch, 
and  still  have  to  give  ground  in  the  House. 


SUPPORT  OF  NATO  BY  OUR  ALLIES 

\  Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  augmentation  of  our  Army  Forces 
alqne  in  Europe,  as  provided  for  in  the 
defense  appropriation  measure  just  ap¬ 
proved,  could  involve  about  38,000  men, 
and  an  increase  of  approximately  $150 
million  for  military  personnel  and  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  costs.  This  is 
over  and  above  the  manpower  and  money 
we  ara  now  providing  for  Europe,  and 
does  not  include  other  increases  in  our 
military  called  for  in  this  measure. 

If  NATO’s  house  is  in  order,  why  do  we 
have  to  send  our  men  over  there?  I 
recall  that  the  former  President,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  said  before  he  left  office 
that  probably  we  ought  to  recall  some  of 
our  military  personnel  from  Europe. 

But  we  are  reversing  our  policy  again. 
Now  we  are 'going  to  send  more  of  our 
men  over  there.  In  the  past  several 
years  I  have  tided  to  emphasize  that  per¬ 
haps  there  is  sbme  justification  for  send¬ 
ing  American  dollars  over  there;  but  with 
the  other  NATO  countries  having  more 
than  double  the,  population  we  have,  it 
seems  incredible)  and  indefensible  that 
we  have  to  send  inore  American  youths, 
many  of  them  drafted,  to  supplement  the 
military  personnel  of  NATO.  Let  us  con¬ 
cede  they  may  need  some  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  us,  byt  do  they  need  our 
military  manpower,  too? 

For  the  past  severaRyears  we  have  been 
receiving  soothing  \  assurances  that 
NATO  was  fit  and  ready  for  any  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  nowAwhen  we  prepare 
for  meeting  a  real  throat,  we  find  that 
these  assurances  have  \not  been  alto¬ 
gether  correct.  In  fact\  as  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellewder],  has  said 
many  times  in  the  past,  “NATO  has  not 
been  much  more  than  a  blueprint  in  re¬ 
cent  years.”  One  thing  that  this  Berlin 
crisis  is  doing  is  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  realize  what  I  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  handling  the  deferae  budget 
have  been  maintaining  foi\  several 
years — namely,  that  our  NATO  allies  are 
not  meeting  their  commitments 

I  am  aware  of  the  validity  of  tnfe  state¬ 
ments  Defense  Department  officials  have 
made  in  recent  weeks — that  the  fVrm  of 
Soviet  aggression  has  changed,  ana  that 
this,  in  itself,  makes  some  modification 
of  NATO  structure  necessai’y.  I  agree 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
that  partially  because  of  that  shifttin 
their  tactics,  the  NATO  nations  com¬ 
bined  must  increase  their  military  op- 
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tions\md  military  alternatives,  to  meet 
this  neV  challenge.  But  I  say  we  must 
be  assured  that  our  allies  are  going  to 
put  more  'than  blueprint  military  forces 
into  NATO  while  we  send  American  men 
and  America*}  dollars  to  NATO. 

Following  'V^orld  War  II,  we  sent  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars\to  Europe,  to  help  re¬ 
habilitate  the  physical  and  economic 
structures  of  the  nations  that  were  de¬ 
vastated  by  the  ravages  of  that  conflict. 
Our  program  there  has  been  successful, 
as  is  witnessed  by  theVemarkable  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  of  most  OS  these  nations. 
They  are  no  longer  on  thhir  knees  eco-  , 
nomically,  and  they  should  be  willing 
now  to  assume  their  full  obligation,  in 
every  way  possible,  to  NATO  defenses. 

The  most  difficult  problem  now.  facing 
the  United  States  is  persuading  itssJATO 
allies  to  finance  more  of  the  defense,  bill 
in  Europe — both  in  men  and  in  money. 

Mr.  President,  reports  from  Europe 
indicate  a  general  apathy  on  the  par. 
of  the  European  public  to  the  threats 
posed  by  the  current  crisis.  Great 
Britian  is  launching  an  austerity  pro¬ 
gram,  and  this  year  ended  its  military 
draft  program;  France  is  harassed  in 
north  Africa ;  and  there  is  little  change 
in  .the  military  callups  of  other  NATO 
nations  at  present.  This  compares  with 
our  call  for  an  increase  in  the  selective 
service,  our  callup  of  Reserve  units,  and 
our  approval  of  the  largest  peacetime 
defense  budget  in-history. 

In  our  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
defense  budget,  I  have  listened  intently, 
and  believe  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  is  well  informed  on  the  vital 
points  of  our  defense  needs;  and  I  want 
to  reiterate  here  my  commendation  made 
at  the  subcommittee  hearing: 

Secretary  McNamara  lias  been  much  more 
forthright  than  other  witnesses  have  been 
in  past  years  in  trying  to  be  realistic  in  ap¬ 
praising  the  status  of  NATO.  I  think  that 
his  testimony  indicates  that  he  is  fully  alert 
to  our  need  of  getting  more  cooperation 
from  our  NATO  allies. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  the  Record 
to  indicate  in  any  way  that  I  am  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fine  contribution  our 
NATO  allies  have  made;  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  we  have  been  living  ii 
a  dream  world  for  several  years,  whefi 
we  were  forced  to  make  no  showdown 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggression.  /This 
Berlin  development,  the  Presidents  re¬ 
cent  challenging  message,  the  plans  to 
call  up  thousands  of  men  for  /!he  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  plans  to  spend/billions  of 
dollars  for  military  appropriations  all 
reflect  the  very  imperative/heed  to  enlist 
the  full  capabilities  of  tile  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Some  spokesmen  in  this 
administration  should'  be  sent  to  con¬ 
vince  our  NATO  allies,  particularly,  that 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  stand  up  with 
the  United  States  and  to  shoulder  as 
much  of  this  burden  as  is  necessary  for 
their  own  survival,  as  well  as  ours.  Just 
increasing  oar  contributions  to  NATO 
is  not  enough;  we  must  woi'k  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  bring  into  action  the 
capabilities  of  all  NATO  nations  to  meet 
this  Soviet  challenge.  Our  NATO  de- 
fense/chain  can  be  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link. 

Ir.  President,  when  requests  are  made 
or  military  budget  increases  and  foreign 
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aid,  we  are  continually  told  that  these 
actions  provide  assurances  to  our  allies 
of  our  willingness  to  fight  in  their  behalf. 
I  cannot  question  this  psychological  con¬ 
clusion;  but  I  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  determination  or  willingness  on  the 
part  of  our  allies,  particularly  in  NATO, 
to  cooperate  with  us,  first,  in  furnishing 
essential  manpower,  and  to  have  the  de¬ 
termination  to  meet  the  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion.  I  say  it  is  time  that  we  determine 
whether  our  allies  have  the  same  deter¬ 
mination  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  “Coopera¬ 
tion  of  NATO  Allies,”  which  appears  on 
page  4  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  de¬ 
fense  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  653)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COOPERATION  OP  NATO  ALLIES 

In  this  bill  the  committee  has  granted  all 
oi  the  requests  of  the  President  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  to  meet  the  current 
emergency  and,  in  fact,  has  added  to  some /I 
theseVequests.  / 

However,  action  by  the  United  States  alone 
will  notxbe  sufficient  to  increase  the /NATO 
force  to  the  levels  required.  We  hape  and 
expect  thavour  NATO  allies  will  conlplement 
our  action  with  action  of  their  o frn  which, 
combined  witl\ours,  will  lead  tor  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  inVthe  military  /Sower  of  our 
NATO  alliance.  \The  comnjnttee  strongly 
recommends  that\he  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  on  hll  levels  do  Its  utmost  to 
secure  from  our  NATOialfies  the  cooperation 
necessary  to  strengtheiMhe  combined  NATO 
forces  by  meeting  the*f  Commitments.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  /xpectv  that  all  nations 
of  the  free  world  UVing  under  the  threat  of 
Soviet  aggressiorydo  their  pa\t  by  providing 
the  military  styfength  to  whibh  they  have 
agreed.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  deftaonstrated 
that  it  can  be  counted  on  to  provided  ts  share 
of  the  men  and  material  necessary  bo  carry 
out  our/comomn  purpose.  Certainly,  our 
NATO/llies  should  show,  by  fulflllingtheir 
past  ufomises,  that  they  intend  to  cooperate 
witl/us  in  meeting  new  problems  as  they  mi 
develop. 


“KERR-ent  STATUS” 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  Congress  perhaps  is  the 
most  prolific  provider  of  journalism  per 
capita  of  any  organization  in  our  coun¬ 
try — or  the  world,  for  that  matter.  For 
we  have  more  columnists  per  Member 
than  any  other  organization  that  I  know 
of. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics  on  the 
number  of  newsletters  or  congressional 
columns  and  reports  distributed  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  total  is  well  in  the  several  hundred. 

In  fact,  I  know,  from  the  situation  in 
my  own  home  State  of  Maine,  which,  at 
one  time,  had  five  congressional  colum¬ 
nists  mailing  out  weekly  or  monthly  co¬ 
lumns  to  the  newspapers  back  in  Maine. 
I  was  one  of  that  group  of  two  Senators 
and  three  Representatives  writing  such 
regular  reports. 

Ultimately,  I  concluded  that  such  a 
heavy  concentration  was  such  a  burden 
on  the  Maine  newspapers — particularly 
the  Maine  weekly  newspapers  with  their 
limited  space — that  I  decided  to  give 


them  some  relief  by  discontinuing  Yhe 
congressional  column  or  report  tljat  I 
had  been  mailing  regularly  to  them. 

And  I  know  that  they  were  Relieved 
and  were  grateful  that  I  made  such  a 
contribution  to  lessen  the  cluttering  up 
of  their  mail  and  easing  theiVspace  prob¬ 
lem.  I  am  sure  that  many/of  them  were 
happy  about  it  as  it  gavyr  them  room  to 
publish  the  weekly  report  of  a  State 
senator  or  a  State  representative  on  the 
doings  in  the  Main/  state  Legislature. 

But  a  new  publication  from  the  halls 
of  Congress  commands  the  greatest 
respect  from  me.  It  is  something  new. 
It  is  not  merely  a  monthly  congressional 
report.  It  ijr  not  merely  a  weekly  con¬ 
gressional  report.  It  is  a  daily  congres¬ 
sional  report. 

More  Jman  that — it  is  not  just  a  report. 
It  is  apfiewspaper.  And  it  is  the  hottest 
off-t/e-press  newspaper  I  have  ever 
see/— for  it  carries  news  items  that  are 
btft  minutes  old — it  prints  the  news  al- 
lost  before  it  happens. 

It  is  brief — being  only  one  page.  But 
there  is  more  congressional  news  packed 
in  that  one  page  than  you  will  find  in 
any  daily  newspaper  or  any  national 
magazine. 

It  has  excellent  humor — humor  that 
equals  that  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
or  Bob  Hope  or  Senator  Kenneth  Kea¬ 
ting  or  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

It  has  pithy  condensation  that  excels 
the  capsule  sheets  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  the  Washington  Post 
Newsweek. 

It  is  as  accurate  as  the  New  York 
Times — and  it  truly  prints  all  the  con¬ 
gressional  news  that’s  fit  to  print. 

It  is  uniquely  colorful — with  even 
great  imagination  in  its  color — for  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on,  with  refreshing 
rotation,  encompasses  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  range. 

It  has  a  wide  and  facile  range  of  ex¬ 
pression,  whether  the  form  be  a  menu  in 
French  or  an  Oklahoman  bill  of  fare. 

It  is  must  reading — and  very  seriously 
I  look  forward  to  it  every  day,  not  only 
to  get  myself  informed  on  the  top  news 
.nd  the  schedule  of  congressional  ac¬ 
uities,  but  also  to  have  a  few  gems  of 
humor  to  lift  my  spirits. 

only  complaint  and  criticism  is 
that  \t  is  only  an  afternoon  paper.  I 
wish  there  were  a  morning  edition  of  it, 
so  that could  start  my  day  so  pleas¬ 
antly  instead  of  having  to  wait  until 
around  3  dr  3:30  in  the  afternoon  to 
have  the  splandid  benefit  of  it.  Yes;  I 
want  it  to  be\both  a  morning  and  an 
afternoon  papers. 

I  am,  of  coursh.  speaking  of  the  one 
and  only  “Kerr-erk  Status,”  published 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  edited  by  his  excellent  staff  member, 
Paul  McBride.  \ 

I  know  that  many  Seniors  share  my 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  hirti  and  I  wish 
to  say  in  all  seriousness  th^t  his  daily 
publication  is  not  only  uniqu\  but  it  is 
also  a  real  public  service — andSa  public 
service  which  I  feel  deserves  theSfullest 
recognition, 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for- 
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eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  even  with  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  any 
amendment  from  the  floor  will  be  in 
order,  would  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  amendment  “7-28-61 — A”  and 
ask  to  have  it  stated  and  made  the  pend¬ 
ing  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  4  to  24,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,187,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  not  to  exceed  $1,900,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966,  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 
determine  to  be  necessary,  which  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  8,  line  13,  beginning  with 
“(i)”  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  down 
to  the  comma  in  line  16,  and  insert  the 
following: 

(i)  all  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  section  202(a). 

On  page  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  19  to  23,  inclusive. 

On  page  9,  lines  6  and  7,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “and  notes  issued  under 
section  202(a),”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  long  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a 
short  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
may  follow  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  short  statement  first,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  TRAVEL  FREELY 
WlTHIN  ALL  SECTORS  OF  BERLIN 

Mr. ’FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sundayyl  appeared  on  the  ABC  network 
television  and  radio  program,  “Issues  and 
Answers.X  In  the  course  of  that  pro¬ 
gram  one  tof  the  exchanges  led  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  erroneous  impression  of 
my  views,  when  asked  if  I  thought  the 
West  should  make  any  concessions  on  the 
question  of  the  fight  of  East  German 
refugees  to  west  Berlin,  I  responded 
that  this,  too,  is  something  that  could 
be  discussed,  because — and  this  is  the 
point — the  East  Germans  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  control  travel  within  East  Ger¬ 
many.  \ 

The  imposition  or\  tighter  travel  re¬ 
strictions  by  the  East  Germans  on  travel 
of  East  German  citizens,  within  East  Ger¬ 
many  could  restrict  acctess  of  East  Ger¬ 
man  citizens  to  all  of  Berlin,  thus  depriv¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  potential  refugees 
from  East  Germany — as  ''distinguished 
from  East  Berlin — of  thiik  convenient 
means  of  escape.  \ 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  TV\and  radio 
interview,  I  know  of  no  agreements  to 
which  the  Western  Powers  aie  party 
which  prohibit  the  East  Germans  from 
restricting  the  travel  of  East  German 
citizens  within  East  Germany — otitside 
of  Berlin.  It  is  to  that  point  of  refer¬ 
ence  that  my  response  was  intended  in 
the  interview.  \ 

I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  imply  thJyt 
the  West  should  execute  any  agreement, 
whereby  the  West  would  assist  in  enforc¬ 
ing  any  restrictions  imposed  by  East 
Germany  on  travel  within  East  Germany 
nor  that  the  West  should  consider 
changing  existing  agreements  and  cony 
sent  to  closing  West  Berlin  to  refugees 
wishing  to  enter.  / 

The  right  of  persons  to  move  freely 
within  all  sectors  of  Berlin  is  entirely 
another :  matter  and  is  guaranteed  by 
post-war  agreements  signed  by  the 
United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  consider  such 
right  to  be  negotiable.  / 


THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  MA  President, 
there  is  a  profound  lack  at  understand¬ 
ing  in  this  country  of  the  developments 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  congratulate  the  /Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  for  carrying  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Times'  of  India  about  the 
UAR,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  n c/  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b/  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  / 

Nasser's  Dbcade  :  A  Friendly  View 
(By  Don  Passos) 

The  10th  /'ear  of  his  revolution  finds 
President  G/mal  Abdel  Nasser  face  to  face 
with  a  challenge  in  some  respects  greater 
than  any  me  has  met  so  far.  This  is  the 
challenge/ of  internal  consolidation. 

The  revolution  unleashed  in  Egypt  9  years 
ago  ha/  now  acquired  a  symbolic  value  in 
the  Ayab  world.  If  it  has  not  pulled  down 
so  m/ny  physical  frontiers,  it  has  certainly 
demolished  the  frontiers  that  once  kept 
tht/  Arab  mind  divided. 

With  all  their  painful  problems  of  growth, 
the  Arabs  now  know  what  they  do  not  want. 


They  do  not  want  foreign  domination  of 
intervention.  They  do  not  want  regimes 
based  upon  denial  of  freedom  and  progress. 
They  do  not  want  to  live  in  stagnant /so¬ 
cieties  and  slow-moving  economies.  / 

They  also  know  certain  things  they  do 
want.  They  want  land  reforms.  The/  want 
industry.  They  want  the  thrill  of  freedom 
and  they  value  the  rights  they  h/ve  won. 
They  are  proud,  even  a  little  too  /sensitive, 
of  their  hard-won  sovereignty./  Echoing 
the  words  of  a  great  Indian  p/triot,  they 
say,  “It  is  better  to  be  poor  arid  free  than 
to  be  rich  and  in  bondage.”  / 

These  negative  and  positiv/  desires  make 
out  the  basic  philosophy  of  passer’s  revolu¬ 
tion.  A  revolution,  unfortunately,  must 
always  begin  negatively.  At  first  destroys, 
then  builds.  But  what  ft  builds  must  be 
more  massive,  more  meafaingful  than  what 
it  destroys.  / 

Nasser  destroyed  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
and  built  the  Egyptian  Republic;  he  went 
a  step  further  and  brought  about  the  union 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  4Ie  destroyed  the 
British  hold  on  Eg/pt,  and  built  a  proudly 
sovereign  nation/  which  loathes  nothing 
more  than  the  /lightest  shade  of  foreign 
interference  or  ^domination. 

Nasser  has  taken  several  things  away.  He 
has  taken  awfiy  the  people’s  right  to  form 
political  par/ies,  to  own  property  as  they 
like.  He  has  taken  away  the  right  of  the 
newspaper;/ to  write  whatever  they  like.  He 
does  not  /low  an  opposition  to  function  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  functions  in  several 
countri/. 

But  me  has  given  to  his  people  so  far 
more  /han  he  has  taken  away  from  them. 
He  h/s  given  land  to  the  landless.  He  has 
give/  women  of  Egypt  the  right  to  vote, 
to  yget  elected  to  Parliament,  to  take  part 
freely  in  the  multiflowing  life  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  He  has  built  a  network  of  heavy  in- 
Vlustry  no  Arab  country  could  ever  dream 
<ai  10  years  ago — a  steel  plant,  oil  refineries, 
automobile  factories,  machine-building 
plants,  a  shipyard. 

He  has  kept  hunger  away  from  Egypt  and 
Syria;  there  has  been  no  great  shortage  of 
food.\  Huge  desert  areas  have  been  re¬ 
claimed,  and  even  bigger  projects  are  under¬ 
way.  \ 

But  t\e  question  that  torments  an  ob¬ 
server  is\  whether  economic  progress  alone 
keeps  a  devolution  from  spending  itself. 
Nasser,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  think  it 
does.  For  tne  past  2  years  or  so,  his  deeply 
contemplativfe  mind  has  been  vigorously 
working  on  the  meaning  of  his  revolution. 

Currently,  ha  is  engaged  in  finding  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  radical,  Vnd.  yet  not  uncontrollable, 
political,  and  economic  content  for  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  regime.X  Hence,  his  repeated  em¬ 
phasis  on  democracy,  socialism  and  coopera¬ 
tion — the  three  pillars  on  which  he  wants 
his  regime  to  rest.  \ 

Nasser’s  socialism  abes  not  envisage  a  vio¬ 
lent  transformation  of\the  economy;  it  gives 
the  state  a  paternal  role,  seeks  to  create  an 
expanding  public  sector, land  to  keep  private 
enterprise  under  controls  and  supervision. 
What  distinguishes  it  frort  the  socialism  of 
other  Afro-Asian  countries^  is  that  it  em¬ 
braces  land  and  agriCulture.X 

Nasser’s  socialism  goes  hana  in  hand  with 
cooperation;  together,  they  Constitute  the 
revolution’s  economic  philosophy  which,  in 
a  nutshell,  is  that  society  mustvrest  on  the 
aggregate  of  common  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
endeavors;  its  aim  should  be  t<X  hold  to¬ 
gether,  not  divide,  the  people.  \ 

Nasser’s  main  problem  is  about  the  politi¬ 
cal  meaning  of  the  revolution.  He  wants  to 
inform  democracy  with  an  oriental  content 
and  give  it  a  structure  that  suits  the  Orien¬ 
tal  frame  of  mind.  \ 

He  is  working  on  a  pyramidal  structure, 
broad  at  the  base:  his  task  is  to  give  the 
people  a  lasting  feeling  of  freedom,  to  stimur 
late  debate,  encourage  opposition,  and  stil\ 
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avoid  the  degeneraflfcwwifparty  politics.  A 
difficult  task;  it  faces  all  th&'s^wnations  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  internal  and  external  security, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ✓ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  be¬ 
gins  his  speech,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
for  4  weeks  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  ^Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  performed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  tasks  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  I  have  witnessed 
in  several  years  service  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  He  was  patient,  he  was 
fair,  and  he  was  considerate  of  the 
points  of  view  of  all  Senators.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  has  had  the  most  thorough 
consideration  that  any  bill  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  received  by  the  Congress  at  any 
time.  The  distinguished  chairman  is 
now  about  to  present  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  bills  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Senator 
makes  his  request,  I  should  like  to  be 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  shown 
great  patience,  great  wisdom,  great  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  great  tolerance.  It 
was  not  easy  to  sit  through  those  hear¬ 
ings.  Every  Senator  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views.  Every  Member  had  a 
right  to  offer  any  amendment  he  de¬ 
sired.  Every  Member  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  courtesy.  I  wish  to  aline 
myself  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said  about 
the  outstanding  work  of  a  great  chair¬ 
man,  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  both  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  for  their  very  kind 
words.  Of  course,  without  cooperation 
we  never  could  have  gotten  a  reasonable 
bill  out  of  the  committee.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  were  constant  in  their 
attention  and  their  attendance  at  the 
committee  meeings,  and  they  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  final  form  of 
the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
the  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  add  my 
word  of  commendation  with  respect  to 
the  magnificent  manner  in  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  conducted  the  hearings,  and  I 
note  particularly  the  long  hours  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions.  I  believe  there  were 
about  64  hours  of  executive  sessions 
alone,  not  counting  the  great  number  of 


hours  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  administration,  starting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  going  on  down.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  showed  in¬ 
finite  patience  in  handling  the  many 
conflicting  views  of  Senators,  including 
my  own,  of  course,  at  the  hearings.  He 
showed  us  the  utmost  courtesy  and  con¬ 
sideration.  I  believe  that  while  we  can¬ 
not  always  agree  on  these  subjects,  we 
can  agree,  and  the  committee  agrees, 
that  the  chairman  did  a  most  outstand¬ 
ing  piece  of  work  in  handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
take  up  this  foreign-aid  bill  at  a  moment 
fraught  with  danger  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  We  know  this  to  be  true. 
Members  of  the  Senate  last  week  recog¬ 
nized  the  danger  when  we  unanimously 
approved  legislation  to  strengthen  our 
military  defenses  and  as  we  did  likewise 
today  in  voting  for  the  defense  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

It  will  be  argued  from  this  moment 
of  crisis  that  the  bill  befoi’e  us  (S.  1983) 
should  be  approved  without  change;  that 
the  potential  enemy  will  measure  our 
firmness  by  our  votes  on  this  bill. 

There  are  others  who  will  argue  that 
the  tinderbox  situation  we  face  in  Berlin 
requires  reduced  commitments  to  foreign 
aid.  They  will  urge  that  the  required 
strengthening  of  our  defense  forces  com¬ 
pels  a  slash  in  aid. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
who  take  either  of  these  extreme  posi¬ 
tions  miss  the  point  of  foreign  aid  gen¬ 
erally  and  miss  the  thrust  of  this  bill  in 
particular. 

The  aid  programs  embodied  in  the 
pending  bill  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  fi¬ 
nancial  spigots  to  be  turned  off  or  on 
in  response  to  specific  foreign  crises. 
These  programs,  despite  their  burden¬ 
some  cost,  must  be  viewed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  an  enduring  price  to  pay 
in  an  effort  to  create  a  world  in  which 
the  freedoms  man  has  developed 
throughout  the  ages  may  not  only  be 
preserved,  but  strengthened  and  ex¬ 
panded. 

Our  perils  will  surely  multiply  if  we 
destroy  this  bill;  they  will  not  cease  if 
we  pass  it. 

Foreign  aid,  now  an  established  if  not 
a  venerable  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that 
afflict  the  world.  It  is  not  a  magic 
formula  but  a  calculated  risk — calcu¬ 
lated  to  alleviate  some  at  least  of  the  un¬ 
bridled  forces  of  upheaval  that  threaten 
us.  We  have  had  enough  experience 
with  foreign  assistance  to  know  that  it 
is  not  an  instrument  well  conceived  to 
win  unswerving  allies  for  the  United 
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States,  or  eternally  grateful  friends.  Nor 
does  our  aid  program  guarantee  stun¬ 
ning  progress  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  recipient  nations.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  impressive  in  many 
areas.  In  a  few  they  have  been  very  dis¬ 
appointing. 

The  program,  nonetheless,  is  an  im¬ 
perative  of  our  foreign  relations.  Where 
it  is  wisely  conceived  and  skillfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  probability  of  success  is  high. 
The  compelling  rationale  of  foreign  aid 
is  twofold.  First,  it  purports  to  advance 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  stabilize  the  emer¬ 
gent  nations  which  in  the  decades  ahead 
will  almost  certainly  constitute  the  de¬ 
cisive  weight  in  the  world  balance  of 
power.  Secondly,  our  aid  aims  to  pro¬ 
vide  succor  for  the  needy — the  mate¬ 
rially  and  spiritually  deprived  majority 
of  mankind.  There  is  a  pulse  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  our  assistance,  an  instinct  of 
compassion  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  figured  prominently  in  our  foreign 
relations  since  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

A  risk  is  as  good  as  the  calculations  on 
which  it  is  based.  The  calculations  upon 
which  this  year’s  legislation  is  based 
have  made  it,  in  my  judgment,  the  best 
foreign  aid  bill  we  have  had.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  departure,  based  on  sound 
assessments  of  current  trends  and  future 
prospects.  Its  thrust  is  toward  a  decade 
of  development,  coherently  planned  and 
efficiently  implemented.  This  year’s  bill 
represents  a  worthy  start  toward  a  whole 
new  concept  of  foreign  aid — a  concept 
based  on  long-range  development  rather 
than  piecemeal  projects,  on  progress  to¬ 
ward  self-sustaining  growth  rather  than 
short-range  relief,  on  multilateral  assist¬ 
ance  by  all  of  the  prosperous  free  na¬ 
tions,  rather  than  unilateral  American 
responsibility. 

The  bill  before  us  is  oriented  to  the 
realities  of  the  1960’s.  Its  aim  is  to 
alleviate  disruptions  while  hastening  the 
processes  by  which  traditional  societies 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
struggling  to  achieve  20th  century  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  institutions.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  embodies  a  moderate 
shift  of  direction  in  a  year  of  transition. 
In  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  “foreign  aid 
represents  the  only  means  of  alineing 
this  country  and  its  allies  with  the  forces 
that  are  shaping  the  world  that  lies 
ahead.” 

While  the  requirements  for  a  success¬ 
ful  aid  program  in  the  1960’s  are  hardly 
comparable  with  those  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  necessity  for  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  is  rooted  in 
the  same  basic  considerations  that  moti¬ 
vated  the  Marshall  plan.  Our  objective 
is  the  same  as  it  was  when  Senator  Van- 
denberg  reported  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948  with  these  words: 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  seeks  peace 
and  stability  for  free  men  in  a  free  world.  It 
seeks  them  by  economic  rather  than  by  mili¬ 
tary  means.  It  proposes  to  help  our  friends 
to  help  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  sound 
and  successful  liberty  in  the  democratic  pat¬ 
tern.  The  quest  can  mean  as  much  to  us 
as  it  does  to  them. 
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Little  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
lengthy  recitation  of  the  detailed  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  and  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee.  These  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  committee  report.  In¬ 
stead,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  only 
the  most  significant  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  then  to  turn  to  broader  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program  is 
shifted  to  development  loans  repayable 
on  manageable  terms  and  conditions  and 
in  dollars  rather  than  soft  currencies. 

The  heart  of  the  new  legislation,  its 
principal  departure  and  its  principal 
merit,  is  the  provision  for  long-term  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  with  authority  for  the  Executive 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  $1,187  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  up  to  $1.9 
billion  in  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 
The  unused  portion  of  the  maximum 
allowed  for  1  fiscal  year  will  become 
available  for  use  in  any  subsequent  year 
of  the  note-issuing  period.  Thus  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  development 
loans  over  a  5-year  period  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $8.8  billion. 

Much  of  the  current  discussion  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that — in  accordance  with 
past  congressional  advice — the  emphasis 
of  the  program  will  be  shifted  substan¬ 
tially  from  grants  to  loans,  and  the  loans 
must  be  good  risk  ventures.  Section 
201(a)  of  the  bill  states  that — 

Loans  shall  be  made  *  *  *  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

The  record  of  other  lending  programs 
since  the  war  offers  considerable  reassur¬ 
ance,  despite  current  allegations  that 
loans  are  not  repaid.  As  of  December 
31,  1960,  foreign  loans  extended  under 
mutual  security  and  related  legislation 
amounted  to  nearly  $3  billion.  There 
have  been  no  defaults  or  delinquencies 
on  these  transactions.  While  there  have 
been  delays  in  payments  on  some  loans 
extended  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  there  have  been  no  defaults. 

All  loans  extended  under  the  new 
authority  must  be  repaid  in  dollars  over 
terms  of  up  to  50  years  and  at  low  rates 
of  interest  or  in  some  cases  perhaps 
without  interest.  In  the  past  a  large 
proportion  of  so-called  soft  loans 
amounted  in  practice  to  grants,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  local  currencies  used 
for  repayment  normally  cannot  be  spent 
outside  of  the  country  of  issue  and  the 
uses  to  which  these  currencies  can  be  put 
are  in  many  countries  severely  limited. 
The  result  has  been  steady  accumula¬ 
tions  of  local  currency  balances  by  the 
United  States,  which  have  at  times 
created  difficulties  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  with  host  governments. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  “that  the  long-term  borrowing 
authority  sought  by  the  President  is  the 
most  important  part  of  this  legislation.” 
It  represents  the  very  core  of  a  sound 
foreign  aid  program  for  the  1960’s.  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  generate  long-range 
productive  capacity  for  countries  which 
demonstrate  a  clear  determination  to 
take  effective  measures  of  self-help  in 


response  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  needs  of  their  people.  The 
President  is  expressly  directed  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  these  considerations  before  ex¬ 
tending  loans.  The  basic  premise  of  the 
plan  is  that  aid  programs  must  be  re¬ 
lated  to  a  country’s  growth  process  as 
expressed  in  a  broad  development  plan. 

The  Treasury  borrowing  procedure  is 
by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Many  agencies  and  programs, 
beginning  with  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  1932,  have  been  financed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  this  method. 

Congress,  in  authorizing  the  borrowing 
procedure,  would  not  be  surrendering 
legislative  control. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  most  important 
part,  perhaps  the  core  of  the  principal 
controversy  concerning  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  draw  particular  attention 
to  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  a  provision  making  applicable  to  the 
development  lending  program  certain 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  the  exercise  of  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  will  be  subject  to  an¬ 
nual  review  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houses  and  by  Congress. 
The  amounts  to  be  borrowed  by  the  aid 
agency  must  be  included  each  year  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Section  104  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
contains  an  explicit  provision  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  use  of  funds  may  be  limited 
if  Congress  so  determines. 

As  applied  to  the  development  lending 
program  the  following  procedure  would 
prevail:  The  President  would  annually 
submit  a  declaration  of  obligations  and 
expenditures  for  the  lending  program  as 
a  part  of  the  budget.  Congress  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
program.  This  review,  in  accordance 
with  past  practice,  would  take  place  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  Congress 
could  limit  the  use  of  funds  according 
to  its  judgments.  Limitations  could  be 
proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  or  by  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
either  House,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
items.  If  in  any  year  Congress  should 
disapprove  the  budget  program  for  that 
fiscal  year,  the  development  lending  pro¬ 
gram  could  not  enter  into  further  obliga¬ 
tions  or  make  further  expenditures. 

While  limitations  on  the  development 
lending  program  can  thus  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  imposed,  it  is  also  clear  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress,  in  enacting 
section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act — as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  pending  bill — that  limitations  on 
budget  programs  would  be  imposed  only 
where  there  are  affirmative  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Congress  might  thus  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  impose  limitations  only  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  carries  out  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  with  respect  to  the  development 
lending  provisions  of  the  aid  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  procedure  which  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  now  proposes 
and  the  procedure  under  which  the 
existing  Development  Loan  Fund  oper¬ 
ates?  As  I  understand,  the  existing  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  gets  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  so  much  money,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  allots  the  amount 
to  be  obligated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
If  under  the  new  procedure,  which  is 
now  being  discussed,  Congress  still  has 
the  power  to  raise  or  lower  the  amount 
sought,  I  wonder  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
importance  difference.  In  a  word — I 
shall  try  to  develop  it  at  length  later — I 
believe  the  burden  of  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  to  upset  and  change  the  policy  as 
determined  by  Congress  is  shifted  from 
the  executive  to  the  legislative  branch. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  an  exactly  analogy, 
but  we  know  how  important  in  judicial 
proceedings  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “shifting  the  burden  of  proof.” 
Under  this  proposal,  there  is  such  a 
shift.  Nevertheless,  Congress  can  change 
it.  We  can  pass  a  bill.  But  the  next 
Congress  can  repeal  it.  Congress  may 
act  by  a  direct  repealer  or,  in  this  case, 
under  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  passed  in  1945 — made  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  bill — Congress  can  review 
administrative  expenses  as  well  as  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  We  can  act  just  as  we 
do  with  respect  to  such  agencies  as  the 
former  RFC  or  other  corporate  bodies. 

No  one  would  question  the  power  of 
Congress  to  change  its  mind.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  would  say  that  if 
Congress  passed  a  bill  to  authorize  a  4- 
year  program  for  borrowing,  it  could  not 
next  year  consider  a  repealer  of  that 
act. 

In  the  course  of  orderly  procedure, 
the  requests  for  budget  approval  of  these 
agencies  go  to  the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations— -normally  they  will  go 
first  to  the  House  committee — and  those 
committees  may  offer  limitations  upon 
the  amounts  requested.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  could 
say  that  for  the  next  year — they  could 
not  make  it  retroactive,  they  could  say 
that  for  the  succeeding  period,  due  to 
certain  circumstances,  they  propose 
Congress  take  affirmative  action  to  limit 
the  amount  to  $1  billion,  instead  of  the 
larger  figure.  Does  the  Senator  dis¬ 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  trying  to  as¬ 
certain  the  difference  between  this  new 
proposal  and  the  present  development 
loan  program.  The  budget  is  presented 
to  Congress  by  the  President.  Then 
Congress  has  the  right  to  raise  or  lower 
it,  through  the  authorization  and  ap¬ 
propriations  processes.  In  this  instance, 
what  is  being  done — rather,  not  being 
done,  but  proposed  to  be  done - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  all  right  to 
let  the  first  statement  stand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  present  pro¬ 
posal  contemplates  a  5 -year  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  as  much  as  $1,800  million  a 
year  may  be  obligated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  billion  nine 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  present  op¬ 
erating  procedure,  when  the  President 
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submits  a  budget  estimate  of  $1,900  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  Congress  has  the 
right  to  allow  the  amount  requested,  or 
to  lower  the  sum  should  it  so  desire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  methods? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference,  as  I  said.  There  is  the  burden 
of  what  I  would  call  moving  or  initiating 
the  change.  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  in  reviewing  the  Development 
Loan  budget  plan.  There  must  be  af¬ 
firmative  reasons  for  any  change  in  the 
plan,  otherwise  Congress  will  not  be 
living  up  to  its  responsibilities.  There 
is  quite  a  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  be¬ 
tween  whether  the  Executive  takes  the 
initiative  to  change  the  course  of  events 
or  the  Congress  does. 

Congress,  I  should  say,  would  be  op¬ 
erating  under  the  presumption  that  its 
earlier  decision  should  stand,  and  full 
amounts  budgeted  should  be  used. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
no  difference.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
important  difference.  Once  we  did  au¬ 
thorize  a  2-year  program.  I  shall  com¬ 
ment  on  that  a  little  later.  It  was  only 
an  authorization.  The  burden  was  then 
still  upon  the  administration  to  come  to 
Congress  and  request  the  amount  and 
justify  it  in  the  usual  way. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  under  the 
type  of  procedure  proposed  in  this  bill — 
the  borrowing  procedure — is  usually 
greater  upon  Congress  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  budget  as  presented. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference.  I  simply  say  that  despite  the 
shifted  burden,  the  power  still  remains 
in  Congress  to  rescind  its  action  alto¬ 
gether,  if  it  wishes  to,  even  if  there  were 
no  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  do  this. 
Morally,  it  may  be  indefensible;  or  poli¬ 
tically,  unacceptable,  but  the  power  re¬ 
mains  in  Congress  to  change  its  mind 
and  rescind  the  entire  action. 

The  only  point  is  that  we  are  seeking 
to  give  assurance  not  only  to  our  own 
administrators  that  they  will  have  some¬ 
thing  on  which  to  plan,  but  especially 
assurance  to  whomever  they  are  dealing 
with  that  this  proposal  will  not  be  a 
flash  in  the  pan  or  something  on  which 
they  cannot  rely. 

Under  existing  annual  appropriation 
procedures,  the  whole  tendency  is  to  say, 
“We  can’t  undertake  any  worthwhile, 
long-term,  firm  project.  All  we  can  do 
is  undertake  something  that  can  be 
finished  in  the  next  few  months.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  I  would  say  that  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  plan  supported  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  that  for 
the  next  5  years  Congress  would  have  a 
right  to  look  into  the  stall  where  the 
horse  used  to  be. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that,  at  all.  The  horse  is  still  in  the 
stall;  and  the  question  is  whether  Con¬ 
gress  wishes  to  take  the  drastic  action  of 
cutting  his  throat. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  real  differ¬ 
ence,  because  the  power  of  Congress  to 
do  nothing  is  very  great.  We  know  that 
under  our  procedure  and  traditions,  one 
Member  has  the  power  to  hold  up  the 
Senate  for  a  very  long  time.  So  in  the 
Congress  there  is  a  great  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  action. 

This  plan  would  shift  the  burden,  so 
that  Congress  must  take  the  initiative 
if  it  is  to  upset  a  well-considered — I  hope 
it  is — program  that  would  extend  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  difference.  But  I  think  it 
quite  in  error  to  say  that  Congress  would 
give  up  its  power  to  control  this  pro¬ 
gram.  That  would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  that  I  shall 
go  into  the  details  later  on. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  understand. 

But  m'y  question  was  directed  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  light  of  the 
law  to  which  he  referred.  It  strikes  me 
that  if  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  the  next  5  years  may  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased,  following  authori¬ 
zation,  by  Congress.  I  see  no  difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  thinks  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence,  then,  for  goodness  sake,  I  hope  he 
will  vote  for  the  committee  bill.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  thinks  the  new 
arrangement  would  be  the  same  as  the 
old  one,  we  welcome  his  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  then  I  would  rather  continue  un¬ 
der  the  present  system. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  sees  no  difference, 
why  does  he  not  vote  for  this,  in  order 
to  show  his  agreeable  nature? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  light  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said  about 
the  new  procedure,  how  could  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  fund  proceed  to  bind 
the  Congress  for  5  years  hence? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  could  not  bind 
the  Congress  irrevocably.  But  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter — let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
like  to  use  the  word  “moral”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  matters;  there  is  no 
morality  about  them — as  a  practical, 
political  matter,  under  this  plan  the 
Administrator  will  have  far  greater  as¬ 
surance  that  the  funds  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  as  compared  with  the  situation 
under  the  present  arrangement.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  as  well  as 
I  do  the  power  of  resistance  inherent 
in  this  body,  as  a  practical  matter. 

This  plan  transfers  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  the  Congress  the  burden  of 
initiating  a  change  in  the  accepted 
policy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  an 
annual  basis  alone,  the  administrator  of 
the  program,  as  well  as  the  countries 
with  which  the  administrator  would  be 
developing  programs  of  betterment  and 
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actions  for  improvement,  could  only 
assume  that  Congress  in  the  following 
year  would  authorize  and  approve  the 
program,  whereas  under  the  pending  bill 
there  is  a  5 -year  authorization  which, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  would  not  be  irretrievable  or  irrev¬ 
ocable.  It  would  remain  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  act  or  to  limit 
the  expenditures  or  to  withdraw  the 
power  and  the  authorization.  But  the 
assumption  would  remain  that  unless 
the  program  came  afoul  of  mistakes 
which  would  bring  about  very  unfavor¬ 
able  reaction  in  the  country  and  in  the 
Congress,  the  5-year  authorization  could 
be  contemplated  and  could  be  depended 
upon,  in  other  words,  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  by  the  beneficiary  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
always  prided  themselves  on  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  manage  successfully, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  industry  and 
finance.  Does  not  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  allowed  the  same  type 
and  character  of  efficient  long-range 
planning  in  the  handling  of  this  loan 
program  that  is  essential  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  any  industrial  corporation  or 
financial  institution  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  certainly  do.  I 
think  the  procedure  we  have  followed 
makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  wasteful  and  inefficiently 
administered.  I  know  of  no  business 
which  follows  any  such  procedure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  critics  of  this 
program  emphasize,  in  reaching  their 
conclusions,  the  fact  that  the  program 
has  at  times  been  mismanaged  and  at 
times  has  had  in  its  operation  a  great 
deal  of  waste?  But,  despite  that  fact, 
these  critics  are  unwilling — even  recog¬ 
nizing  the  added  problems  incident  to 
good  management  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  profit  motive — to  let  the  program 
have  that  same  type  and  character  of 
managerial  capacity  they  would  insist 
upon  in  a  corporation  in  which  they  were 
investors. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  disapprove  of  foreign  aid  and 
intend  to  vote  against  the  bill — although 
recognizing  the  possibility  that  they  may 
not  prevail  and  that  aid  will,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  provided — should  vote  for  this 
long-term  borrowing  authority  simply 
because,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  they  should  want  it  put  on  a  rea¬ 
sonably  businesslike  basis. 

Of  course,  I  realize  there  are  many 
persons  who  believe  we  should  never 
have  entered  this  field,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistake;  and  I  realize  that  certain  Mem¬ 
bers  always  have  opposed  foreign  eco- 
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nomic  aid  programs.  Certainly  it  is  their 
right  to  oppose  them  if  they  wish.  But 
even  such  persons  should  not  insist  that 
the  programs  be  inefficiently  and  im- 
providently  administered,  as  tends  to  be 
the  case  when  the  administrators  cannot 
plan  ahead. 

So  I  think  that  even  they  should  agree 
with  the  purpose  of  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority;  they  should  agree  that  if  there 
is  to  be  such  a  program  it  should  be 
conducted  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mi*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mi'.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  Congress  provided  for  a  2-year 
program  in  the  present  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  an  author¬ 
ization,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  and  the  funds 
were  subsequently  made  available  by 
appropriations.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  un¬ 
der  this  method  the  Congress  was  ir¬ 
revocably  committed  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  fund  could  then  obligate 
these  funds  up  to  the  amounts  appro¬ 
priated?  Furthermore  the  funds  were 
appropriated  on  a  no-year  basis,  since 
the  funds  were  made  available  until  ex¬ 
pended,  and  the  Administrator  had  all 
the  time  needed  to  plan  his  loan  com¬ 
mitments  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  fail  to  follow  the 
Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  when  the 
Senator  speaks  of  a  loan,  he  means  that 
it  is  on  a  long-term  basis;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  2 -year  authorization  pro¬ 
gram,  which  the  Senator  will  remember 
was  voted  by  the  Congress  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund — the  money  ap¬ 
propriated  under  the  authorizations  was 
made  available  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  until  expended  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  had  the  power  to  enter  into 
long-term  loans  for  whatever  period 
was  deemed  necessary? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  is  correct,  with  the 
exception  that  following  that  2-year 
authorization  for  $1,800  million,  as  I 
recall,  the  actual  appropriation  was  $650 
million  less  than  the  authorization. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  expected  un¬ 
der  the  present  procedure.  Therefore, 
the  Administrator  cannot  reasonably 
plan  to  loan,  during  the  second  year,  any 
known  amount. 

After  the  first  year’s  appropriation — 
which,  as  I  recall,  was  $550  million — he 
could  not  reasonably  count  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  amount  for  the  next  year,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  procedures  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Congress  he  had  no  idea  what 
he  would  get. 

He  did  know  he  would  not  get  any¬ 
thing  close  to  what  was  authorized.  I 
think  it  would  be  different  under  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  the  Senator 
admits  that  the  program  would  have  to 
be  resubmitted  to  the  Congress  from  year 
to  year  to  get  the  appropriation - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  admit  it; 
I  assert  it.  I  did  not  state  that  I  admit 
it.  I  stated  it. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  admitting  and  asserting. 
The  Senator  is  not  forcing  me  to  reveal 
this.  I  said  clearly  it  was  that  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  moment  the 
Congress  passes  the  appropriation  bill, 
it  is  then  up  to  the  administrator  to 
make  that  money  available  to  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  are  qualified  to  receive  loans. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  procedures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  I  can  say  is,  if 
the  Senator  does  not  see  a  difference,  I 
hope  he  will  do  the  committee  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  accepting  its  recommendation.  I 
personally  think  there  is  a  difference, 
and  a  very  important  one.  I  think  the 
administrator,  under  the  bill,  would  feel 
justified  in  making  commitments  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  and  entering 
into,  for  example,  the  type  of  project  we 
recently  entered  into,  under  different 
authority,  namely,  the  Indus  River  Basin, 
going  over  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  true  the  commitment  beyond  the 
first  year  is  a  conditional  one,  but  it  is 
upon  a  reasonable  condition,  and  it  is  a 
commitment  on  which  reasonable  men 
would  rely.'  The  Senator  knows,  and  we 
all  know,  that  if  something  drastic  hap¬ 
pened,  Congress  could,  or  would,  repeal 
or  rescind  the  borrowing  authority.  If 
war  broke  out,  this  program  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  to  an  end,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  we  would  not  proceed  in  the  second 
year.  Congress  would  rescind  it.  Or, 
if  some  terrible  scandal  or  change  in 
conditions,  that  I  cannot  foresee,  should 
take  place,  Congress  would  also  rescind 
or  repeal  the  authority.  But  reasonable 
men  could  rely  on  such  an  authorization 
to  borrow. 

This  is  true  not  merely  as  a  technical 
matter,  but  we  have  had  the  experience 
in  which  Congress  has  controlled  this 
kind  of  authority.  Congress  has  exer¬ 
cised  this  kind  of  authority  for  many 
years,  at  least  30  years,  if  not  longer; 
and  the  practice  in  these  cases  has  been, 
where  the  Congress  has  solemnly  and 
deliberately  authorized  borrowing  au¬ 
thority,  as  is  provided  here,  that  we  do 
not  interfer  with  the  authority  except  in 
unusual  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  the  RFC,  the 
farm  credit  programs,  and  so  on — about 
20  different  ones — Congress  has  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfered  with  the  authority 
conferred. 

The  budget  programs  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted,  and,  almost  without  exception, 
the  Congress  has  accepted  them.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  at  any  time  to  change 
them,  but  reasonable  men  would  inter¬ 
pret,  from  the  course  of  events,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  borrowing,  that  an  administrator 
of  programs  of  this  kind  could  make 
commitments  over  the  period  authorized 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  they 
would  be  carried  out.  It  would  be  con¬ 
ditional,  technically;  and  if  we  changed 
it  it  would  not  be  a  breach  of  a  legal 
commitment;  it  would  be  what  we  call 
a  moral  commitment.  It  would  be  up 
to  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  wished 
to  do  anything  about  honoring  it. 

But  there  is  a  difference,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  and  in  the  committee’s  opinion,  and 


in  the  administration’s  opinion.  Nobody 
is  trying  to  fool  anyone.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  say  that  we  should 
accept  the  proposal  because  there  is  no 
difference.  I  would  be  deceiving  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  not  a  substantial 
difference.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
take  the  extreme  view  of  the  author  of 
the  pending  amendment,  the  argument 
is  going  to  be  made  here  by  the  sponsors 
and  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
that  Congress  is  giving  up  all  its  powers 
to  control  the  future  course  of  this  pro¬ 
gram;  that  no  longer  will  Congress  be 
able  to  review  it  or  have  any  influence 
on  it.  That  is  wrong,  and  it  is  not  true. 
Congress  will  have  the  power  to  control, 
stop,  or  limit  it. 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
are  not  going  to  make  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  there 
is  no  difference,  that  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  is  just  the  same  as  an  authoriza¬ 
tion.  I  guarantee  they  are  not  going  to 
say  that.  They  are  going  to  say  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  is  a  horrible,  dreadful 
thing,  because  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  give  up  its  whole  power  to  control 
the  program  and  its  future  course.  But 
I  say,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  a  predicate  for 
my  two  questions,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
his  premise  that  the  two  programs  are 
different.  There  is  no  way  to  make  them 
the  same.  But  I  disagree  with  him  in  his 
statement  that  Congress  will  continue  to 
have  control  except  conditionally.  For 
instance,  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  if  it  is  not  true  that,  failing  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  both  Houses,  enough 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto.  Congress 
would  not  have  authority  to  call  off  the 
program  if  the  President  felt  and  ruled 
otherwise. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  no  different 
from  any  other  bill.  We  have  not  the 
power  to  pass  any  bill  unless  we  can  mus¬ 
ter  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  it  to 
override  a  veto  if  the  President  wishes 
to  veto  it.  No  item  veto  is  authorized  of 
appropriation  bills.  The  approval  of  the 
Development  Loan  budget  would  be  only 
a  small  part  of  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
want  to  emphasize  also  that  this  item 
for  borrowing  is  only  a  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  program  of  aid  in  the  pending  bill. 
For  instance,  there  is  $4,300  million  in 
this  bill,  of  which  only  $1,187  million  is 
affected  by  this  authority.  So  this  is 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  program.  When  the  time  comes  to 
act  on  this  year’s  and  next  year’s  aid  ap¬ 
propriations,  the  President  would  be  in 
a  position  of  having  to  veto  the  whole 
bill.  He  could  not  pick  out  just  this  item 
and  veto  it.  He  would  have  to  veto  the 
whole  bill — a  very  serious  responsibil¬ 
ity — and  if  the  Congress  changed  the 
portion  dealing  with  the  Development 
Loan  budget,  I  would  say  any  President 
would  take  a  very  long  time  before  he 
would  exercise  a  veto  of  the  entire  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  It  is  true  of  this  bill  as  it  is  of  any 
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other  piece  of  legislation — that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  pass  any  bill,  if  the 
President  vetoes  it,  unless  it  can  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  overrule  the  veto. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  this  case,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  muster  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses,  Congress  would  not 
have  the  authority,  by  its  own  act,  to  call 
off  this  part  of  the  program.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that 
is  correct.  But  the  same  is  true  of  any 
other  legislative  act  taken  by  Congress. 
I  have  often  regretted  that  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  where  we  make  serious  and  solemn 
commitments  on  important  matters,  we 
do  not  require  more  than  a  bare  majority 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  that  is  true 
in  the  current  status  of  the  Senate 
rules.  We  have  done  so  in  the  past.  I 
have  always  regretted  that  we  have 
moved  toward  a  bare  majority  move,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  if  we  make  these  com¬ 
mitments,  if  we  are  serious  about  the 
programs,  they  ought  not  to  be  changed 
for  trivial  reasons.  It  ought  to  take  a 
two-thirds  vote.  And  if  it  is  so  serious 
as  is  contemplated,  or  suggested,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  line  of  questions,  that  it 
would  require  an  overriding  of  the 
President’s  program,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Congress  would  do  it.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  difference,  on  that 
basis,  from  any  other  act  we  pass. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  differ  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  because  the  other 
acts  we  pass,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  annual 
authorizations,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  an¬ 
nual  appropriations;  and  this  portion  of 
the  act,  which  involves  an  authorization 
for  a  period  of  years,  is  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  normal  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say,  in  that 
connection,  if  this  stood  alone,  unac¬ 
companied  by  anything  else,  I  think  the 
Senator  would  have  a  pretty  good  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  valid  point 
when  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  program, 
involving  $1.8  billion  in  military  aid  and 
nearly  $1  billion  of  other  types  of  aid. 

Does  the  Senator  think  any  President 
is  going  to  risk  the  stoppage  of  the  whole 
program  because  of  a  single  element  with 
regard  to  borrowing  authority?  I  do  not 
think  that  is  reasonable,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  would,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
or  any  other  President  would  veto  a  bill 
containing  an  element  such  as  this,  and 
run  the  risk,  or  the  certainty,  for  that 
matter,  of  having  no  bill  at  all  in  the 
field  of  military  assistance,  supporting 
assistance,  and  all  the  other  items  of  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  reasonable  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  President  would  do 
such  a  thing.  If  the  Congress  puts  a 
limitation  on  this,  he  would  accept  it, 
rather  than  to  veto  the  entire  bill.  If 
such  a  provision  stood  alone,  and  with 
all  that  was  in  the  bill,  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  would  have  a  very 
good  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  before  leaving  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  true,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
says,  that  we  usually  appropriate  on  an 
annual  basis.  However,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  a  continuing  appropriation, 


for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Would  it  not 
be  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  rescind 
such  an  appropriation  except  by  muster¬ 
ing  a  two-thirds  majority,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  choose  to  veto? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  there  is  a  distinction  involved. 
The  administration  under  the  proposal 
could  proceed  with  assurance  that  with 
prudent  administration  the  program 
would  continue  on  a  long-term  basis. 
However,  it  would  remain  within  the 
power  of  the  Congress  not  only  to  limit 
the  program  but  also  to  entirely  repeal 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  legislation  to  au¬ 
thorize  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  is, 
in  fact,  a  continuing  appropriation;  that 
is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Both  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  suggested  something  which  I  think 
is  fundamental  to  the  whole  discussion; 
that  is,  that  there  has  been  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  fund  in  the  past  which 
causes  us  all  concern.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  mistakes  in  administration. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  did  not  use 
those  same  words,  but  he  implied  them 
in  his  use  of  the  term  “good  administra¬ 
tion’’  of  the  fund. 

I  think  both  Senators  know  perfectly 
well  that  there  is  tremendous  opposition 
to  this  program,  based  largely  on  the 
fact  that  so  many  mistakes  of  judg¬ 
ment  have  been  made,  and  some  mis¬ 
takes  which  probably  went  further  than 
mistakes  of  judgment,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  if  he  does  not  think  that  one  of  the 
ways — and  a  very  certain  way — to  over¬ 
come  some  of  the  opposition  and  some 
of  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  accept  passage  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  assure  the  annual  revision 
of  the  program  by  the  Congress  and 
the  annual  control  over  it,  by  retaining 
the  appropriations  function  from  year 
to  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  make  two  ob¬ 
servations  in  that  connection.  One  is 
that  during  this  period  in  which  many 
people  have  been  very  critical  Congress 
has  had  exactly  that  authority.  Con¬ 
gress  has  done  exactly  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  Therefore,  I  think  a  reason¬ 
able  man  would  say  that  perhaps  some 
different  approach  might  be  called  for. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  it  might  be  more  wasteful? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  Well,  that  is 
not  our  objective.  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  is  not  my  objective  to  make  this  pro¬ 
gram  more  wasteful  than  it  is. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nor  is  that  the 
objective  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  interpolate  to  say 
that  I  know  perfectly  well  the  motives 
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of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  are  very 
fine  and  very  high.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  from  year  to  year,  as  he  has  led  the 
fight  or  aided  in  the  leading  of  the  fight, 
much  more  often  than  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  voted  with  him,  both 
with  respect  to  amendments  and  with 
respect  to  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  is  not  among  those  to 
whom  the  Senator  referred  when  he  said 
they  would  be  against  the  loan  approach 
because  they  are  against  the  bill  and 
its  purpose.  I  am  not  among  that  group. 

I  feel  that,  after  all,  we  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public,  and  we  cannot  ignore 
the  public  thinking,  which  is  that  there 
has  been  too  much  looseness  and  there 
have  been  too  many  mistakes  in  this 
field  and  that  some  degree  of  reassurance 
should  be  given.  I  think  a  reasonable 
degree  of  reassurance  would  be  given  by 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
will  not  surrender  its  appropriation 
right,  will  continue  its  revision  right 
from  year  to  year  throughout  the  period 
of  this  program.  I  am  asking  the  Sena¬ 
tor  if  he  does  not  think  that  there  is 
public  sentiment  adverse  to  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  believe  the  Senator  knows  there 
is  a  good  bloc  of  such  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  know  it.  I  think  I  receive 
more  letters  than  any  other  Senator 
complaning  about  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  that  attitude  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  that  one  way  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  attitude  is  to  let  the  public 
know  we  do  not  intend  to  surrender  all 
vestige  of  our  control  during  the  period 
of  the  operation  of  the  Loan  Fund? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  my  feeble  way 
I  have  been  trying  to  say  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  surrender  the  power  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  it  sur¬ 
renders  the  power  of  Congress  to  super¬ 
vise,  to  revise  and  to  limit  the  program, 
if  Congress  sees  fit  to  to  so. 

I  go  further  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator’s  statement,  I 
know  that  anyone  can  question  the 
judgment  of  someone  else.  The  com¬ 
mittee  considered  this  problem,  even 
before  I  became  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  is  the  second  or  third  time 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  de¬ 
liberately,  after  long  consideration,  has 
decided  that  this  kind  of  authority  would 
promote  efficiency  of  administration, 
rather  than  the  opposite.  It  would  not 
take  away,  on  the  one  hand,  the  con¬ 
gressional  power  of  revision,  but  it  would 
give  to  the  administration  an  assurance 
it  could  make  longer  term  plans  for  the 
development  of  any  particular  country. 
What  it  will  amount  to  is  that  an  admin¬ 
istrator  will  be  able  to  say  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  borrower,  “In  3  years” — to  use  that 
as  an  example — “I  am  reasonably  sure 
I  can  follow  through.”  Of  course,  the 
first  year  would  be  easy.  He  could  say, 
“We  can  make  plans  for  pursuing  a  cer¬ 
tain  development  3  or  4  or  5  years.” 

The  administrator  would  have  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  program  could  be  and 
would  be  subject  to  cancellation  by  the 
Congress,  but  it  would  be  subject  only 
to  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  burden  of  changing  it  would  be  upon 
the  Congress. 
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I  have  already  covered  the  point,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  myself,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  Congress,  our  actual  practice  under 
such  authority  has  been  that  Congress 
has  been  very  loath  and  reluctant  to 
change,  although  it  has  the  power  to 
change. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there  has 
grown  up  a  slogan  of  “back-door  financ¬ 
ing.”  I  think  one  of  the  worst  habits  of 
our  whole  public  life  is  the  adoption  of 
all  kinds  of  slogans,  such  as  “soft  on 
communism”  or  “back-door  financing” 
and  so  on,  in  an  effort  to  simplify  some 
very  complicated  concepts. 

This  so-called  “back-door  financing,” 
which  I  think  is  an  utterly  inappropriate 
term  to  apply,  does  not  mean  what  it  is 
sought  to  convey  in  meaning  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  that  is,  that  the  Congress  no  longer 
has  the  power  to  control,  to  change,  or 
to  limit  the  program.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  does  not  provide  that.  It  would 
change  the  burden  of  taking  the  affirma¬ 
tive  action  from  the  administration  to 
the  Congress. 

This  is  important.  We  know  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  a  great  body  with  437  Mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  100  in  the  Senate.  We  know  it  is  a 
tremendous  burden  to  move  anything 
through  this  body,  whether  it  be  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  or  on  the  part 
of  those  who  seek  to  upset  it.  It  is  a 
very  arduous  thing  to  get  anything 
through  the  two  bodies  of  Congress. 
These  things  are  very  carefully  exam¬ 
ined.  Time  is  required.  A  small,  de¬ 
termined  group  can  do  a  lot  to  prevent 
something  from  passing.  We  know  all 
those  things. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this.  I  cannot  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  when  he  says, 
“This  is  all  the  same;  therefore,  why  do 
you  want  it?” 

I  think  there  is  a  very  important  dif¬ 
ference.  I  disagree  that  the  Congress 
will  be  giving  up  the  power  to  carefully 
examine  the  program  and  to  limit  it,  as 
is  true  under  the  present  system.  Con¬ 
gress  will  look  at  the  budget  estimates 
just  as  carefully.  The  business-type 
budget  will  have  to  be  presented  to  the 
committees. 

The  committee  cannot  merely  say, 
“We  do  not  like  it,”  and  do  nothing.  If 
the  committee  wishes  to  make  a  change, 
it  must  say  that,  “For  such-and-such 
reasons”  which  I  assume  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable  or  affirmative  reasons — “we  are 
going  to  take  affirmative  action.”  The 
only  limitation,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
is  that  there  would  remain  the  power  of 
veto.  But  I  submit  that  since  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  a  part  of  the  program  that 
will  be  presented,  as  in  the  past,  it  is 
a  part  of  the  overall  program,  and  it 
would  be  an  extremely  serious  thing  if 
the  President  would  ever  veto  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator.  I  know  he  is  devoted  to 
this  cause. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  devoted 
to  “this  cause”  in  the  sense  that  the  bill 
is  my  bill.  It  does  not  mean  any  more 


to  my  State  than  to  any  other  State. 
But  I  rather  dislike  always  having  the 
bill  called  “the  Fulbright  bill.”  There  is 
no  such  thing.  I  handle  the  bill  only 
because  I  am  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  think  the  bill  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  revise  my  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  Senate.  He  has  ful¬ 
filled  his  responsibility  well,  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  on 
this  measure. 

If  I  thought  the  Senator  was  correct 
in  the  conclusion  which  he  stated,  I 
would  be  asking  the  Senate  to  change 
our  practice  with  reference  to  domestic 
improvements  of  the  greatest  importance. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  come  here  1 
year  and  ask  for  funds  for  advance  plan¬ 
ing  to  improve  an  important  river  or 
for  a  navigation  project,  and  the  next 
year  to  ask  for  a  slice  of  the  structural  or 
construction  appropriation.  Following 
that,  year  after  year,  I  would  make  my 
request.  I  think  that  is  the  sound  way  to 
approach  the  matter.  Certainly  we  have 
not  even  considered  appropriating  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  cover  advance  planning  and 
each  year’s  construction  right  through  to 
the  end,  because  Congress  has  insisted 
upon  keeping  jurisdiction  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  and  reviewing  progress,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  kind  of  future  action  which 
is  proposed  in  each  of  the  reports.  If  I 
felt  the  Senator  was  correct  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  I  would  feel  that  the  program 
should  be  extended  to  important  projects 
in  our  own  country,  to  which  we  have 
never  even  considered  extending  the 
principle. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  value  of 
the  supervision  of  Congress,  which  is  our 
duty,  would  be  lost  if  we  did  not  retain 
with  that  supervision  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  appropriations  from  year  to  year. 
That  is  our  policy  and  our  principle  in 
connection  with  domestic  projects  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  lo¬ 
cal  communities,  but  to  the  whole  Nation. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  is  not  sound  in 
his  conclusion  that  his  proposal  should 
apply  to  very  important  commitments  of 
funds  by  our  Nation,  but  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  should  not  be  applied  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  scene. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  that  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  because  he  has  raised  a  very  im¬ 
portant  question. 

First,  I  note  that  the  operation  would 
be  a  lending  operation  and  not  an  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  a  development.  In  the 
bill  are  items  such  as  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  technical  assistance,  and  so  on, 
which  are  comparable,  I  think,  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  development  internally.  We  are 
not  asking  borrowing  authority  for  those 
items.  I  emphasize  that  we  are  asking 
for  appropriations  for  the  operating  part 
of  these  projects  as  we  do  for  domestic 
operations.  But  for  dollar  loan  purposes 
we  ask  for  borrowing  authority  just  as 
we  do  for  similar  domestic  programs. 
Since  some  forget  this  point,  I  want  to 
read  into  the  Record  quickly  a  list  of 
agencies  dealing  with  domestic  opera¬ 
tions,  with  respect  to  which  this  identical 


procedure  for  financing  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Federal  home  loan  banks. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Informational  Media  Guaranty  Fund. 

Veterans  direct  loan  program. 

Investment  guaranty  program. 

Panama  Canal. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Helium  Act,  as  amended. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

These  were  all  important  domestic 
concerns.  The  Senator  from  Florida  was 
not  here  when  all  those  programs  were 
submitted,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Senator  has  voted  for  many  of  them,  in 
which  he  has  done  what  he  said  he  did 
not  think  his  constituents  would  want. 
The  Senator  said  that  we  had  given  up 
authority  to  review  and  to  limit  these 
activities.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  in  error.  We  did  not  given  up  the 
authority  to  limit  them.  We  used  bor¬ 
rowing  authority,  for  the  very  good  rea¬ 
son  of  providing  some  continuity  of  oper¬ 
ation,  and  of  giving  the  Administrator 
some  opportunity  to  lay  down  plans  in 
order  to  develop  programs.  Of  course 
in  those  operations  there  may  have  been 
some  defects  here  and  there.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  all,  or  certainly  a  great  majority  of 
those  operations,  were  great  projects  that 
meant  a  great  deal  to  this  country. 

I  know  that  the  ones  with  which  I  am 
familiar  were  helpful  to  my  own  State 
and  I  believe  to  the  national  welfare. 
But  I  think  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  sound  in  that 
sense.  I  make  that  statement  with  all 
due  deference.  The  program  about 
which  he  is  talking  is  not  the  kind  of 
program  that  would  provide  grants  for 
development.  It  is  a  lending  program, 
similar  to  many  of  the  other  programs  I 
have  mentioned,  and  designed  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  is  proposed  to  provide 
some  continuity  for  operations  in  foreign 
fields. 

The  Senator  made  the  comment  that 
we  are  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  as 
opposed  to  operations  in  the  domestic 
field.  In  our  long  exercise  of  congres¬ 
sional  procedure  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  developed  great  confidence  among 
ourselves  and  our  own  people.  All  the 
projects  of  a  domestic  nature  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  had  supporters 
within  the  Congress  and  without  the 
Congress,  including  constituents,  lobby¬ 
ists,  and  others.  So  there  is  a  feeling 
of  assurance  and  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  my  State,  for  example. 
They  feel  assured  when  Congress  says, 
“We  authorize  a  program  on  the  White 
River.”  Finally  the  first  downpayment 
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is  made,  and  the  people  feel  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  can  trust  the  Congress, 
because  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  a  prominent  and  influential 
Senator,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
Members  of  the  House  are  watching  their 
interests.  They  can  proceed  with  assur¬ 
ance. 

None  of  this  assurance  is  present  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  most  cases  we  are 
dealing  with  people  who  know  very  little 
about  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  them 
to  have  the  same  feeling  about  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  says,  “I  think  perhaps 
we  might  be  able  to  get  more  money.” 

He  can  always  point  to  what  the  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  in  the  past.  There 
has  been  no  continuity.  I  think  this 
point  enters  into  one’s  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  contemplated  ap¬ 
proach  is  a  reasonable  way  to  proceed, 
and  whether  the  program  is  an  efficient 
one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  comment.  I  am  very  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator.  I 
remind  him  again  that  he  is  not  talking 
to  one  who  has  not  voted  with  him  on 
these  programs,  and  he  is  not  talking 
to  one  who  does  not  expect  to  vote  for 
some  substantial  program  this  time. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  proceeded  by 
back-door  financing  in  several  domestic 
fields  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  would 
have  liked.  While  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  grief  from  some  of  the  projects, 
we  have  not  done  so  in  financing  other 
projects  that  are  exactly  alike.  With 
respect  to  many  projects,  we  will  be  asked 
to  make  loans  out  of  this  fund.  I  refer 
to  such  projects  as  the  development  of 
flood  control  projects,  the  development  of 
navigational  projects,  the  development  of 
power  projects,  and  the  development  of 
highway  projects.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  important  and  expensive  high¬ 
way  system  construction  program. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  passed — and  I 
note  the  President  has  signed — a  meas¬ 
ure  that  was  prepared  by  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  over  which  I  happen  to  preside, 
which  appropriated  for  expenditure  this 
year  approximately  $3  billion  for  the 
Federal  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  working  for  months  as  few 
Senators  have  worked  in  trying  to  bring 
out  a  sound  public  works  appropriation 
bill  which  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  projects  which  may  be  approved  for 
their  progress  and  for  their  promise  for 
the  future  and  for  their  soundness  from 
year  to  year  will  get  into  that  bill  and 
that  the  others  will  not. 

We  have  not  been  willing  to  apply  to 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
us  and  to  our  people  the  principle  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  advances 
with  reference  to  the  loan  fund  in  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  believe  any  Sena¬ 
tor  would  have  any  serious  thought  of 
doing  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  the  distinction  I  tried 
to  make,  that  all  of  these  important  ac¬ 
tivities  that  he  has  mentioned  are  not 
insignificant.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  Rural  Electrification,  small  busi¬ 
ness — I  shall  not  name  them  all — are  all 


lending  operations.  That  administra¬ 
tor,  in  a  lending  operation  does  not  know 
in  advance  who  the  borrower  will  be  or 
what  the  loan  will  be.  He  cannot  sched¬ 
ule  an  imagined  program.  When  we  gave 
authority  to  the  RFC  to  borrow,  they 
did  not  come  in  and  lay  out  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so.  That 
is  why  there  is  a  difference  in  the  method 
of  financing.  Other  portions  of  the  aid 
program  are  comparable  to  the  program 
the  Senator  mentions.  We  do  not  ask 
for  borrowing  authority  in  those  cases. 
But  in  the  case  of  loans,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  cannot  come  in  and  program  them 
in  advance.  This  is  utterly  different. 

This  is  one  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  has  resulted,  in  my  opinion,  in 
contributing  to  much  of  the  inefficiency 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  program  as  it 
exists.  Congress  has  insisted  upon  re¬ 
quiring  for  one  kind  of  operation  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  is  appropriate  to  another 
kind  of  operation  and  quite  inappro¬ 
priate  to  this  kind  of  operation.  This 
is  basic  to  this  program.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator,  whatever  he  may 
finally  agree  on,  ought  to  compare  this 
with  our  domestic  road  program.  He 
ought  to  compare  the  road  program  with 
the  grant  portions  of  the  aid  program. 
We  are  not  asking  for  borrowing  on  the 
grant  parts  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  been 
extremely  gracious.  I  would  remind  the 
Senator,  however,  that  in  the  field  of 
development  of  hydroelectric  dams  for 
public  power,  which  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
troversial  field  domestically,  we  have  not 
even  sought  to  proceed  other  than  on 
the  basis  of  annual  appropriation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  about  TVA? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  connection  with 
TVA  we  got  away  from  any  further  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  for  development  by 
finally  giving  to  the  TVA  itself — very 
unwisely,  I  thought — the  authority  to 
borrow. 

The  second  point  I  make  today  is  that 
in  our  Constitution  itself  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  giving  Congress  power,  ‘‘To  raise 
and  support  armies”  with  the  proviso 
that  appropriations  for  such  purpose 
cannot  be  made  “for  a  longer  term  than 
2  years.” 

We  have  a  settled  responsibility  here 
to  try  to  keep  control  of  the  important 
operations  of  this  Government.  Recog¬ 
nizing  fully  the  good  intentions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  his  committee,  and  having  the 
greatest  confidence  in  most  of  the  things 
his  committee  recommends,  as  the  Rec¬ 
ord  will  show,  I  nevertheless  do  not  feel 
that  when  we  are  doing  this  important 
job  for  the  rest  of  the  world  we  can 
afford  to  follow  a  principle  which  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  apply  to  much  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  work  here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
logic  in  the  matter  under  discussion 
which  in  effect  states  the  principle: 
Shall  we  give  the  same  type  and  char¬ 
acter  of  good  business  management  to 
taxpayer  money  we  demand  in  a  corpo- 
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ration,  or  shall  we  not?  The  Senator 
from  Florida  mentioned  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  states  about  the  Army.  Over 
the  years,  as  other  services  came  into 
being,  it  was  found  this  clause  in  article 
I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  was,  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  unworkable ;  and 
therefore  methods  for  circumventing  it 
were  established  as  procedure  in  the 
operation  of  our  defenses. 

I  remember  one  of  the  so-called  back¬ 
door  financing  undertakings.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  originated  at  the  time  of 
our  most  serious  domestic  economic 
trouble — the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties. 

The  R-econstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  originated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover.  This  back-door  financing 
agency  saved  a  large  bank  in  Chicago, 
with  a  loan  of  some  $90  million.  Then  it 
began  to  save  railroads,  under  long-term 
agreements.  Their  work  would  have 
been  impossible  unless  it  had  embraced 
long-term  financing. 

It  was  my  privilege  at  one  time  to 
direct  the  policies  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  industries  and  banks.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  run  those 
projects  under  sound  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  good  business  management, 
unless  there  had  been  sojme  of  this  back¬ 
door  financing. 

I  would  think  it  important  to  main¬ 
tain  now,  on  an  international  basis,  the 
same  type  and  character  of  procedure 
we  maintained  when  we  were  in  serious 
domestic  difficulty. 

There  are  countries  we  are  anxious  to 
see  remain  free  and  grow;  and  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  we  can  say  to  them,  “If 
you  will  agree  on  certain  terms  as  to  the 
nature  of  your  progress,  we  in  turn  will 
agree,  over  a  period  of  time,  to  give  you 
the  following  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  loan.” 

If  we  offered  a  loan  on  the  basis  of 
“Well,  we  will  do  it  this  year,  but  cannot 
let  you  know  at  this  time  whether  we 
can  commit  ourselves  for  next  year,” 
there  would  be  difficulties,  based  on  what 
I  have  seen  in  foreign  countries,  places 
where  we  offered  no  assistance  until  it 
was  too  late. 

Now  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
and  the  assertion  this  proposal  is  in  any 
sense  unique,  I  would  present,  if  I  may, 
to  the  Senate  and  the  able  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  law  “Limitation  on  Ad¬ 
ministrative  and  Nonadministrative  Ex¬ 
penses,  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion,”  contained  in  Public  Law  86-626, 
July  20,  1960.  This  is  a  Government 
corporation  subject  to  the  Corporation 
Control  Act,  and  there  follows  what  that 
particular  law  provides : 

Limitation  on  Administrative  and  Non¬ 
administrative  Expenses,  Federal  Housing 

Administration 

For  administrative  expenses  in  carrying 
out  duties  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  law, 
not  to  exceed  $8,550,000  t>f  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  shall 
be  available,  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1701), 
including  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1954,  as  amended  (5  TJ.S.C.  2131) :  Provided, 
That  funds  shall  be  available  for  contract 
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actuarial  services  (not  to  exceed  $1,500)  : 
Provided  further.  That  nonadministrative 
expenses  of  all  kinds  regardless  of  source 
classified  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  387, 
approved  October  25,  1949,  including  all  ap¬ 
praisal  fees  regardless  of  source  or  method 
of  financing  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  clear  and  cur¬ 
rent  case  of  so-called  back-door  financ¬ 
ing,  written  into  law  on  a  domestic  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  is  important,  but 
surely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  country  not  as  important  as 
the  program  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  now  presenting  in  his  typi¬ 
cally  able  fashion  to  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  for  his  observation. 
He  is,  of  course,  quite  correct.  It  seems 
unfortunate  to  me  that  those  who  have 
opposed  the  program  and  criticized  it 
most  vigorously  insist  that  we  not  per¬ 
mit  any  improvements  to  be  made.  If 
they  do  not  like  this  way  of  improving 
it,  I  should  like  to  have  some  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  they  think  the  program 
can  operate  more  efficiently.  I  do  not 
see  how  operation  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  can  be  justified  without  any  chance 
of  improved  administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  suggest  one 
additional  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  any 
suggestion  made  for  my  benefit.  I  shall 
listen  very  carefully  to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  mean  that  in  the  prop¬ 
er  light,  because  I  know  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  is  interested  in  the 
international  security  programs.  He 
has  been  a  supporter  of  them,  and  in 
this  case  I  feel  certain  he  wishes  to 
have  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  un¬ 
derstanding. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  undertaking  to 
induce  other  countries  to  make  reforms 
within  their  own  domestic  economies — 
tax  reforms,  monetary  reforms,  and  the 
like;  and  to  institute  within  their  so¬ 
cieties  changes  which  will  promote  the 
development  of  the  democratic  proc¬ 
esses,  which  will  promote  beneficial  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  policies  beneficial  to  the 
broad  mass  of  the  people. 

These  changes  are  resisted  and  will 
be  resisted ;  but  in  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  many  other  students  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  certain  changes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  countries  in  Latin  America,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  avert  revolutions 
and  possible  overthrows  of  governments. 

This  is  a  program,  in  essence,  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  The  power  of  inducement  is 
multiplied  by  the  capacity  of  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  program  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  proceed  on  a  longer  term  basis 
than  annual  appropriations  provide.  I 
simply  wished  to  offer  that  additional 
thought.  It  is  one  additional  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  the  longer  term  au¬ 
thorization,  which  does  not  prevail  to 
the  same  extent  with  respect  to  an  ir¬ 
rigation  project  or  a  hydroelectric  dam 
project  within  our  own  country. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  What  he  has  just  said 
is  significant.  When  these  programs 
were  started  in  the  Marshall  plan  era, 
we  were  dealing  with  highly  developed, 
sophisticated  countries,  in  which  there 
was  no  need  to  consider  so-called  changes 
of  conditions.  Those  countries  already 
had  very  advanced,  prosperous  civiliza¬ 
tions,  but  they  had  been  destroyed  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  war.  That  was  a 
different  thing. 

In  dealing  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  we  have  found  by  experience 
that  very  drastic  changes  are  called  for 
in  many  areas,  as  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  Act  of  Bogota.  In  those  areas, 
unless  we  can  prevail  upon  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  make  serious  changes — and  many 
of  them  wish  to  make  such  changes — the 
program  will  not  succeed.  The  comment 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  justification  of  the 
change.  This  is  the  only  way  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  think  of  to  be  able  to  go 
to  a  country  and  propose  that  it  under¬ 
take  long-range  changes.  The  countries 
will  not  undertake  changes  except  in  a 
long-term  form.  No  country  can  be 
expected  to  change  its  ways  suddenly. 
If  we  request  that  they  make  changes,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  more  assurance  than 
there  is  under  the  annual  authorization 
process  that  we  will  continue  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  whatever  project  is  undertaken. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  refuses  to 
give  that  kind  of  authority  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  authority,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  he  would  suggest  to  improve  the 
administration’s  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
address  myself  first  to  the  comment 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  remind  him  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  has  not  been  unwilling 
at  all,  but  has  joined  in  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  lending  operations  or  in  helping  to 
establish  them.  The  Latin  American 
Bank,  which  is  a  major  enterprise,  in 
which  the  United  States  is  contributing 
a  large  part  of  the  capital,  is  one  ex¬ 
ample.  The  capital  can  be  loaned  to  a 
bank,  and  the  bank,  if  it  is  sound,  can 
borrow  from  others.  That  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  sup¬ 
ported. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  support¬ 
ed  the  World  Bank.  He  has  supported 
the  creation  of  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Fund.  All  those  activities 
are  based  on  the  lending  of  money  which 
Congress  has  appropriated. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  allow  a  lend¬ 
ing  agency  to  draft  upon  regular  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Treasury  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  without  mutuality,  and  placing 
our  participation  in  the  funding  of  such 
money  operations  on  a  preferred  basis, 
so  far  as  the  appropriation  is  concerned, 
above  the  funding  of  the  same  kind  of 
operations  in  our  own  country. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  mentions  the  REA  as  one  of  the 
agencies  which  was  empowered  to  do 
back-door  borrowing.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  truth  in  what  he  says. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  the  REA  is 
limited  in  what  it  can  lend,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress  upon  the  report  of  the 


agricultural  appropriation  bills  each 
year,  as  to  what  it  can  get  from  the 
Treasury  and  can  then  lend  to  the  REA 
and  the  Rural  Telephone  Association. 
Incidentally,  they  take  security  for  re¬ 
payment.  However,  my  point  is  that  it 
is  not  open-ended  authority  to  draft  up¬ 
on  Uncle  Sam’s  dollars  in  the  Treasury 
at  will,  but  instead  is  limited  by  annual 
appropriations.  To  that  degree,  the 
REA  does  not  come  at  all  within  the 
area  of  the  unlimited  back-door  bor¬ 
rowing  which,  for  instance,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  had,  an 
agency  which  was  set  up  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  as  a  depression  measure.  The 
Senate  will  remember  that  when  the  de¬ 
pression  years  were  over,  there  was  an 
immediate  effort  to  close  out  the  RFC, 
and  that  effort,  in  which  Congress 
joined,  was  eventually  successful.  I 
suspect  that  Senators  who  are  now  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  debate  voted  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  RFC,  which  had 
that  special  type  of  power,  when  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  no  emergency  need 
for  that  power  to  be  further  given. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  correct 
the  Senator.  I  did  not  vote  to  abolish 
the  RFC.  I  think  its  abolishment  was  a 
mistake.  I  think  experience  has  shown 
that  its  abolishment  was  a  mistake.  It 
was  necessary  for  Congress  to  turn  right 
around  and  create  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  now  has  the  au¬ 
thority  which  the  RFC  had.  That 
agency  is  in  existence  today,  but  I  know 
of  no  one  who  is  seeking  to  abolish  it. 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  the  RFC 
was  that  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
administration  of  that  agency,  a  mis¬ 
conception  arose  that  it  was  a  bad 
agency.  Those  who  had  always  opposed 
any  kind  of  Government  activity  in  this 
field  took  advantage  of  the  misconcep¬ 
tion  and  succeeded  in  having  the  agency 
abolished. 

The  RFC  was  a  very  good  agency.  On 
final  liquidation,  it  showed  a  net  profit  of 
more  than  $300  million.  Congress  often 
makes  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  them.  The  abolishment  of 
the  RFC  was  one  of  its  mistakes.  The 
RFC  was  a  going  concern.  It  had  a 
mass  of  experience  with  which  to  work. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is  a 
worthy  successor,  but  I  doubt  that  it  has 
done  as  good  a  job  as  RFC  did,  or  better. 
However,  that  is  beside  the  point.  I  did 
not  vote  to  abolish  the  RFC.  Its  abol¬ 
ishment  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  did  vote  to  abolish  the  RFC.  He 
believes  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  both  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  did 
so,  because  they  realized  that  it  was  an 
unusual  emergency  organization.  When 
the  emergency  had  passed,  Congress 
abolished  the  agency.  But  they  realized 
it  was  an  unusual  organization,  formed 
to  deal  with  the  emergency;  and  when 
the  emergency  passed,  they  abolished  the 
organization. 

I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
does  not  begin  to  have  either  the  power 
or  the  finances  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  The  field  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  covers 
only  a  small  part  of  what  was  covered  by 
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the  RFC.  The  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  could  not  have  begun  to  make 
the  loan  to  the  Dawes  Bank,  of  Chicago, 
or  the  loan  of  $4,500,000  to  the  Ever¬ 
glades  Drainage  District,  in  Florida, 
which  I  happen  to  know  about,  or  many, 
many  other  loans  to  public  and  private 
institutions  which  in  no  sense  were  in 
the  field  of  small  business.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  field  of  small  business, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  disaster  loans, 
which  are  in  a  completely  different  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  agree  with  me  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  Congress  power 
to  control  the  purse  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  Congress  were  to  pass 
legislation  granting  to  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  this  loan  program  authority 
to  finance  it  for  a  period  of  5  years  by 
obtaining  loans  from  the  Treasury,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  obtaining  the  necessary 
appropriations  from  the  Congress,  is  it 
not  true  that  Congress,  by  enacting  such 
legislation,  would  deprive  itself  of  the 
power  of  the  purse,  insofar  as  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  unless  at  some  time  during  that 
period  it  took  affirmative  action  to  re¬ 
cover  that  constitutional  power? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  agree 
that  that  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
situation.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  extremely  astute  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  matters  of  complexity,  such  as 
this.  I  would  say  Congress  would  not 
thus  deprive  itself  of  any  important 
power  to  control  the  purse.  What  we 
pi’opose  here  has  been  done  in  many 
cases;  and  I  think  Congress  still  con¬ 
trols  the  purse. 

Under  this  plan  Congress  would  have 
every  power  to  control  the  purse  that  it 
has  had  before.  The  question  of 
whether  such  action  is  taken  on  its  own 
initiative  or  in  response  to  stimulus  by 
the  administration  seems  to  me  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  situation.  Con¬ 
gress  still  has  control  of  the  purse  and 
still  has  the  power  to  rescind,  abolish,  or 
control  in  any  way  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  Congress  would  still  have  power 
by  affirmative  vote  to  recapture  its  right 
to  exercise  that  power. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  Congress 
could  do  it  annually,  too — not  deferred 
for  5  years.  Congress  can  do  it  next 
year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  But  unless  Con¬ 
gress  did  step  in  and,  by  affirmative  vote, 
recapture  its  right  to  exercise  this  pow¬ 
er,  the  power  would  be  exercised  by  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  I  do  not  see  that  that  pre¬ 
sents  any  constitutional  question.  The 


Constitution  does  not  provide  that  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  Congress  must  re¬ 
spond  only  to  a  stimulus  or  requirement 
from  someone  else.  Congress  can  take 
affirmative  action  without  any  stimulus 
from  the  administration,  if  it  chooses. 
Congress  can  exercise  the  initiative  on 
its  own  directive,  or  in  response  to  a 
request,  or  in  any  way  it  chooses.  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  me  that  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  enact  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  into  law,  it  will  be  delegating  to  the 
ICA  or  to  those  who  may  be  in  charge 
of  the  execution  of  the  program  the 
power  to  exercise  what  is  actually  a  con¬ 
gressional  power,  namely,  the  power  to 
appropriate  and  make  use  of  money  for 
a  period  of  5  years? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  deciding  in  this  case,  any  more 
than  when  Congress  makes  money  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Once  the  money  is  made  available,  the 
Department  spends  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree  with  the  view 
that  Congress  does  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Congress 
first  passes  authorization  bills,  and  then 
proceeds  to  appropriate  the  funds,  an¬ 
nually,  for  defense  purposes.  That  has 
been  true  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  think  there  is  no 
similarity  between  that  process  and  the 
proposed  loan  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  moment  ago  I 
made  a  distinction  between  a  loan  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  spending  program.  But 
even  so,  very  broad  authority  is  given 
under  contract  power  or  authority.  But 
today  the  Defense  Department  has  so 
much  power  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  in  the  Department 
that  -they  can  get  whatever  they  need 
from  the  Congress,  regardless  of  whether 
authority  for  it  already  exists. 

I  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,  and  various  other  organi¬ 
zations — all  these  lending  agencies  with 
borrowing  authority;  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  this  body  have  voted  for  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  can  state  that  when¬ 
ever  I  have  had  a  chance  to  vote  against 
what  is  popularly  known  as  backdoor 
spending,  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  use  of  the  term  “popularly  known.’’ 
The  phrase  “back-door  spending”  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  programs.  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  defends  this  plan;  and  it  is  just 
as  much  “front  door”  as  “back  door.” 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  not  using  that 
phrase  critically. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  it  is  always 
used  critically.  I  said  “the  Senator  and 
his  predecessors.”  I  mean  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  voted  for  these  for 
years.  Actually,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  not  even  here  when  some 
of  them  were  voted  for,  and  neither  was 
I.  But  Congress  has  approved  all  of 
these. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  think  there  is  a  vast  dis¬ 
tinction  between  those  charged  with  our 
national  defense,  who  have  been  trained 
for  that  purpose,  and  those  who  adminis¬ 
ter  programs  of  this  kind,  who  in  many 
cases  are  not  experienced? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  I  said 
Congress  has  confidence  in  them.  Those 
who  administer  our  national  defense 
have,  in  fact,  inspired  so  much  confi¬ 
dence,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  we 
are  virtually  their  agents;  and,  in  fact, 
we  press  upon  them  more  money  than 
they  request — as  we  have  done  now. 
This,  to  me,  is  not  a  rational  procedure. 
To  me,  it  is  an  indication  that  we  are  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  old  tribal  so¬ 
ciety,  and  that  the  only  thing  we  do 
with  enthusiasm  is  to  get  ready  to  bash 
somebody  in  the  snoot.  That  is  the  way 
Congress  seems  to  operate  continually. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  congressional 
procedure - 

Mi-.  FULBRIGHT.  And  it  is  a  very 
casual  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  it  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  in  many  cases  biggest  bills  are 
passed  without  even  a  record  vote;  or  if 
there  is  a  record  vote,  the  bills  are  passed 
almost  unanimously.  I  have  read  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  passage  by  the  House  of 
$30  billion  bills  with  only  4  or  5  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor.  In  short,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  realize  that  the  bill  will  be  passed; 
so  they  ask,  “Why  go  there  and  waste 
time  on  it?” 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding.  I 
also  wish  to  ask  him  one  other  ques¬ 
tion.  Does  not  the  Senator  have  mis¬ 
givings  concerning  a  program  which  is 
based  upon  the  thesis  that  we  ought  to 
tell  any  country  that  we  aid  that  they 
are  conducting  their  affairs  unwisely? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  very  great 
misgivings  about  this  whole  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  have  had  from  the  beginning. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
point  at  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  that. 
In  my  view,  the  point  at  issue  is  that, 
since  we  have  the  program,  and  I  am 
convinced  we  are  going  to  have  it  wheth¬ 
er  I  am  for  it  or  not,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
try  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  we  can  and 
try  to  give  those  in  charge  of  it  the  ap¬ 
propriate  tools  with  which  to  discharge 
their  duties  and  obligations.  It  seems  to 
me  very  unfair  to  have  a  program  and 
expect  them  to  carry  it  out,  and  then 
hogtie  them  so  that  they  cannot  do  it. 

As  for  the  basic  problem  of  whether 
we  should  be  in  this  program  at  all,  I 
have  been  very  much  bothered  as  to 
whether  a  country  set  up  as  we  are,  a 
huge  continental  country,  dominated  to 
a  great  extent  by  local  and  provincial 
interests,  interests  which  are  perfectly 
proper,  will  be  able  to  conduct  continu¬ 
ous  programs  in  the  international  field 
that  will  be  effective.  I  think  we  must 
resolve  that  question.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  we  can  do  it,  because  we  are  very 
inexperienced  people  in  any  kind  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  except  war.  The 
only  successful  international  enterprise 
which  we  have  enjoyed  is  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  war.  We  have  done  that  twice 
in  recent  years.  With  nuclear  weapons, 
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I  do  not  know.  I  will  leave  that  for 
future  discussion. 

I  share  the  Senator’s  misgivings.  The 
United  States  can,  with  all  its  great 
virtue,  provide  a  good  life  for  its  people, 
developing  the  country  locally.  But  so 
far  as  concerns  playing  a  responsible, 
intelligent  part  in  international  relations, 
I  share  the  Senator’s  misgivings,  because 
we  refuse  to  give  any  continuity  to  plans, 
in  any  respect,  not  only  in  this  field,  but 
in  other  fields,  for  the  next  year  or  the 
year  after.  We  always  look  at  them  as  if 
they  were  domestic,  local  matters,  and  as 
though  we  were  the  city  council. 

I  have  misgivings  about  our  capacity 
to  run  these  programs.  But  the  decision 
that  we  participate  in  international  af¬ 
fairs  was  made  before  I  came  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  have  a  feeling  it  will  con¬ 
tinue,  because  there  is  the  feeling  that 
we  should  participate.  So  we  have  this 
bill.  We  are  going  to  pass  it.  The  only 
point  at  issue  is,  are  we  going  to  give  it 
a  reasonably  good  chance  to  succeed,  or 
tie  it  down  so  it  will  not  have  any  chance 
to  succeed?  That  is  the  only  point  at 
issue. 

I  solicit  the  Senator’s  sympathy.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  should  have 
a  program  or  not.  I  have  great  mis¬ 
givings — 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation  that  I  have  very  grave  mis¬ 
givings  about  a  procedure  which  involves 
winning  friends  and  influencing  people 
by  telling  them  they  are  acting  a  very 
unwise  way  and  that  they  should  change 
their  ways.  I  have  had  that  kind  of  mis¬ 
giving  for  a  long  time.  I  remember,  as 
a  child,  hearing  my  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  whose  name  was  William  E. 
Powe,  tell  a  story  that  one  time  many 
years  before  when  he  was  driving  a 
buggy  by  a  house,  he  heard  a  woman  in 
the  house  scream  as  if  she  was  being 
murdered.  He  jumped  out  of  the  buggy, 
ran  up  to  the  house,  looked  through  the 
open  door  and  saw  a  man  he  knew  beat¬ 
ing  his  wife.  My  grandfather  said, 
“John,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self,  beating  your  wife.”  Whereupon  the 
wife  reached  down  to  the  hearth  picked 
up  a  skillet  and  brandished  it  at  my 
grandfather,  and  said,  “Mr.  Powe,  if  my 
husband  wishes  to  beat  me,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  it  without  strangers 
interfering.” 

I  fear  we  are  going  to  make  more 
enemies  than  we  make  friends  by  going 
into  countries  and  suggesting  that  they 
ought  to  change  their  ways. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  can  make  a  good  case  for  his  view, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  relevant  as  to 
how  the  program  is  financed.  His  point 
is  relevant  to  whether  the  program 
should  be  in  effect.  However,  in  the  Act 
of  Bogota,  we  did  not  inspire  these  provi¬ 
sions  about  reform.  The  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries  themselves  were  anxious  to 
enter  into  the  obligations  of  reform.  I 
had  the  feeling,  and  still  have,  that 
many  of  the  enlightened  leaders,  of 
which  there  are  certainly  some  in  those 
countries,  desire  the  support  of  this 


country  and  our  policies  in  helping  them 
to  achieve  what  they  know  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  their  countries  to  a  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  administra¬ 
tion.  But  I  submit  that  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  now  mentions  has  nothing  to  do  with 
how  the  program  is  financed.  Even 
though  he  decides  to  vote  against  it  be¬ 
cause  he  is  convinced — and  I  certainly 
have  great  respect  for  him;  he  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  intellectual  and  intel¬ 
ligent  Members  of  this  body ;  and  I  have 
often  observed  it;  and  I  regret  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  on  this — and  even  if  he 
is  going  to  object  to  the  whole  program, 
at  the  same  time  recognizing,  however, 
that  it  will  probably  be  enacted,  I  ask 
him  not  to  hogtie  it  so  it  will  not  be 
effective.  Even  though  he  thinks  it  is  a 
misguided  program  that  cannot  succeed, 
at  least  give  it  a  chance.  Do  not  permit 
our  commitments  to  be  burdened  with 
the  hobbles  which  we  all  feel  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  program  that  is  less  than 
satisfactory  and  that  needs  improving. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  longer 
than  I  intended  to.  I  appreciate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  my  colleagues  in  this  matter. 
It  is  an  important  matter.  I  always  re¬ 
gret  that  it  follows  an  appropriation  bill 
for  the  armed  services,  in  which  we 
have  already  approved  a  program  for  the 
expenditure  of  almost  $50  billion,  which 
was  enacted  with  great  enthusiasm.  I 
heard  no  one  saying  it  was  a  disagreeable 
or  disappointing  program.  I  venture  to 
say  it  is  not  entirely  without  waste,  as 
we  use  that  term.  I  point  out  that  $1,800 
million  of  this  program  is  for  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  that  fact  should  be  realized.  It 
is  for  military  arms;  it  is  not  for  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement.  I  personally  feel 
that  economic  improvement  is  of  greater 
future  significance  to  the  country  than 
military  aid.  But  that  military  item  is 
in  here,  and  it  should  be  realized  that 
the  same  military  personnel  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  the  military  appropriations 
are  going  to  be  the  ones  concerned  with 
the  $1,800  million  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  I  look 
with  favor  upon  a  program  which  gives 
military  aid  to  nations  which  have  man¬ 
ifested  a  willingness  to  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world  in  any  possible  Arma¬ 
geddon  with  Russia.  However,  with  the 
bill  as  it  is  drawn,  even  though  I  favor 
the  military  aid,  there  is  no  way  I  can 
take  the  orange  juice  without  taking 
the  castor  oil  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  ever  saw  a 
country  that  needed  castor  oil,  it  is  this 
one.  I  hope  they  will  take  it,  if  I  can 
persuade  them  to  do  it.  But  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that,  when  the  military 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  us,  every¬ 
body  falls  over  himself  recommending  it. 
This  is  not  ICA  military  aid.  The  very 
same  soldiers  are  going  to  administer 
this  military  aid  as  are  going  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  military  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
some  way  in  which  I  can  vote  for  the 
military  part  of  the  program  without 
voting  for  the  other  part?  Is  that  not 
a  legislative  impossibility? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  could  move  to  strike  out  every 


part  of  the  bill  except  for  military  aid. 
That  is  always  possible.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  rule  of  the  Senate  that  prevents 
him  from  moving  to  strike  everything 
from  the  bill  except  the  part  pertaining 
to  military  aid.  I  hope  he  will  not  do 
that,  but  he  has  a  right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  that  is  procedure 
which  does  not  exist  when  the  bill 
weathers  such  proposed  amendments 
and  is  put  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  when  a  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  in  need  and  is  very  new  and 
requests  no  military  aid  be  given  to  it, 
but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  that  request  should  be  given 
some  consideration  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  the  Senator.  The  subject 
opened  up  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  a  very  broad  one.  I  was 
tempted  to  get  into  it,  but  I  thought, 
having  occupied  the  floor  a  very  long 
time,  it  would  be  better  not  to  enter  into 
the  wide  general  policies  involved  in  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  at  further  length  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Based  on  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  I  shall  try  to  de¬ 
velop  the  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will.  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  the  Sena¬ 
tor  off.  I  simply  do  not  care  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Senate  too  much. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator’s  courtesy.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  to  be  cut  off  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  welcome 
the  Senator’s  observations.  I  hope  he 
will  make  his  comments  when  more 
Senators  are  present.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  few  Senators  are  now  present. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think,  consider¬ 
ing  the  way  the  Senate  has  been  going 
lately,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
Senators  are  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  any  case, 
apropos  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  broad  subject 
brought  up  causes  me  to  add  only  that 
when  the  Senator  says  he  would  advo¬ 
cate  giving  aid  to  those  who  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  up  in  an  Armaged¬ 
don  I  do  not  disagree,  to  a  point,  but  I 
would  remind  the  Senator  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  program  is  not  solely,  nor 
perhaps  even  primarily,  to  win  an  Ar¬ 
mageddon.  The  object  of  the  program, 
I  think,  is  to  prevent  having  an 
Armageddon. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  responsible  people  say 
that  if  we  have  an  Armageddon  between 
125  and  150  million  people  will  be 
killed.  Frankly,  while  I  have  gone  along 
with  all  of  the  military  appropriations, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  us  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  to  prevent  an  Arma¬ 
geddon  from  taking  place. 
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Many  people  have  concluded  that  this 
is  hopeless  and  have  said,  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  war  anyway,  so  forget 
about  anything  designed  to  prevent  the 
Armageddon.” 

Essentially  the  part  of  the  program  I 
am  now  talking  about  is  designed  not  to 
win  an  Armageddon,  but  to  try  to  create 
a  condition  which  will  prevent  it  from 
coming  about.  This  is  a  program  for 
peace,  rather  than  a  program  of  pre¬ 
ventive  war.  We  wish  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war,  rather  than  to  get  the 
war  over  with. 

I  am  always  amazed  when  I  see  in¬ 
telligent  people  get  so  frustrated  that 
they  say,  “If  we  are  going  to  have  a  war, 
let  us  have  it  now  and  get  it  over  with, 
for  I  am  tired  of  worrying  about  it.” 
That  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
man  who  jumped  off  the  bridge,  who 
said,  “I  am  going  to  die  some  day,  so 
I  might  as  well  get  it  over  with.”  And 
he  died  then.  This  is  the  result  of  frus¬ 
tration  and  disappointment  by  lack  of 
success  of  our  policies. 

I  wish  to  say,  since  we  have  opened  up 
the  subject,  I  think  many  of  us — I  hope 
I  do  not — overstress  our  difficulties. 

I  note  quotations  in  the  newspapers. 
Many  people  say  that  we  have  lost  the 
cold  war,  that  the  program  has  gone 
down  the  drain,  that  our  program  is  no 
good  at  all.  I  think  this  is  an  utter  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  fact. 

I  noticed  in  this  morning’s  newspaper 
that  the  British  Empire  has  agreed  to 
join  the  Common  Market.  This  is  an 
extraordinarily  significant  thing,  which 
passes  almost  unnoticed  in  our  press, 
because  of  a  preoccupation  with  hijack¬ 
ing.  It  is  extremely  important.  If 
these  people  actually  do  merge  their 
great  countries,  there  will  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  power  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  This  is  what  has  been 
lacking  among  us.  I  think  if  it  happens, 
eventually,  this  country  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  joining,  and  eventually 
will  probably  join,  because  it  is  in  this 
direction  in  which  the  salvation  of  the 
free  peoples  lies. 

These  are  very  broad  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy  which  do  not  go  to  the  question  of 
financing  of  this  particular  activity.  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  program  is  designed — 
perhaps  only  hopefully,  but  it  is  so 
designed — to  try  to  prevent  the  Arma¬ 
geddon  which  he  mentions  in  regard  to 
the  arms  program. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  procedure 
will  have  no  effect  in  limiting  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  and  the  Congress.  While  there  will 
be  unquestioned  authority  to  reduce  or 
even  eliminate  funds  available  for  de¬ 
velopment  lending,  in  practice  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  in  the  past 
have  seldom  exercised  this  authority 
with  respect  to  such  Government  corpo¬ 
rations  and  agencies  as  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank. 

The  reason  for  this  restraint  lies  in 
the  fact  that  authorizing  legislation 
sets  forth  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
it  is  not  properly  within  the  domain  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  re¬ 
verse  the  legislative  intent  through  the 
device  of  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
funds. 


The  distinction  between  legislation 
and  the  limitation  of  funds  is  one  that 
is  clear  in  theory  but  fuzzy  in  practice. 
The  important  point  here  is  that  under 
the  aid  bill  and  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act  it  is  left  to  the 
Congress  to  determine  where  the  line 
is  to  be  drawn.  In  short,  the  legislation 
before  us  does  provide  for  restraint  on 
the  normal  appropriations  process,  but 
it  is  self-restraint.  This  being  so,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  Executive  usurpa¬ 
tion.  Congress  is  indeed  being  asked 
to  give  new  authority  to  the  Executive. 
The  commitment  is  a  real  one,  but  it  is 
also  tentative,  subject  to  modification 
or  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very  fine  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  en¬ 
titled  “  ‘Back-Door’  Aid  Is  Just  Business 
Sense.”  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  one 
of  the  great  conservative  newspapers  of 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Back-door  Aid  Is  Just  Good  Business  Sense 

In  less  than  a  week,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  have 
endorsed  President  Kennedy's  foreign  aid 
program.  Each  committee  made  relatively 
small  reductions  in  the  recommended  appro¬ 
priation.  But  each  approved  what  is  the 
real  heart  of  the  program:  the  5-year 
authority  to  borrow  money  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  long-range  aid  to  developing  nations. 
On  the  floor,  we  can  be  sure,  the  fight  will 
center  on  this  so-called  “back-door  spend¬ 
ing.”  But  committee  approval  should  carry 
some  weight. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  type  of  spend¬ 
ing  should  be  burdened  with  the  prejudicial 
back-door  title.  It  conjures  up  pictures  of 
foreign  aid  people  sneaking  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  money  sacks  loaded,  while  no  one  was 
looking.  The  picture  is  false.  Careful 
checks  would  still  be  possible.  Congress 
would  still  hold  the  power  of  investigation. 

Besides,  how  can  we  expect  the  developing 
nations  to  limit  their  development  to  1  year 
at  a  time?  Such  a  piecemeal  approach  is 
contrary  to  the  recognized  practices  of  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  governments  alike.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Moreover,  the  money  at  issue  would  be 
used  for  loans,  not  grants.  The  House  bill 
provides  that  the  repaid  loans  would  go  into 
a  revolving  fund  for  aid  purposes.  The 
Senate  committee  calls  for  repayment  to  the 
Treasury  general  fund.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  nothing  here  that  approximates  the 
giveaway. 

We  can  understand  the  emotionalism  that 
surrounds  back-door  spending  in  Congress. 
Many  lawmakers  regard  the  device  as  a 
method  of  bypassing  the  traditional  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
Obviously  this  method  of  "spending  authori¬ 
zation  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
We  would  hate  to  see  it  become  standard 
practice.  But  the  Nation,  and  its  Congress, 
must  realize  that  in  cold  war,  certain  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  the  most  efficient,  even  though, 
under  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  better 
to  avoid  them. 

Frankly,  we  would  be  much  happier  if 
this  were  a  time  in  which  the  great  burden 
of  aid  could  be  laid  down  and  forgotten. 
But  today  the  United  States  has  no  choice. 
The  expense  must  be  borne.  The  job  must 
be  done.  It  must  be  done  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner  possible. 

Back-door  spending  is  simply  a  means  of 
obtaining  efficiency.  In  effect,  it  means 
that  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
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assure  the  developing  nations  that  they 
could  safely  plan  ahead.  It  would  let  them 
know  that  a  change  in  the  political  climate 
here  would  not  cut  off  their  source  of  bor¬ 
rowing.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  the 
other  countries  can  move  forward  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  Yet  the  recipient  nations 
have  no  assurance,  at  present,  that  a  project 
once  started  will  not  have  to  be  halted  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Under  back-door  spending  Congress  would 
retain  its  control  over  the  total  amount  to 
be  passed  out  in  loans.  It  would  be  able 
to  extend  the  program,  once  the  5  years  have 
ended,  or  to  end  it  then  and  there.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  the  end  of  5  years,  so  massive  an  aid 
effort  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
enactment  of  the  borrowing  authority  in 
the  aid  bill  will  thus  constitute  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intent  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  funds  over  the  5-year 
period.  The  executive  branch  will  be 
free  to  make  conditional  commitments 
of  these  funds.  In  effect,  the  burden  of 
initiative  is  shifted  from  the  Executive  to 
Congress.  The  Executive  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  assume  that  funds  will  be 
available  while  Congress,  if  it  chooses, 
can  reduce  or  withhold  funds  for  “affirm¬ 
ative  reason.” 

The  Executive  is  further  required  to 
submit  quarterly  reports  on  lending 
operations  to  Congress  and  an  annual 
presentation  covering  all  development 
lending  operations  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  authorizing  committees  of 
Congress.  The  ultimate  authority  of 
Congress  is  retained  in  its  power  at  any 
time  to  change  the  lending  criteria  or  to 
curtail  or  even  to  end  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  or  any  part  of  it. 

While  Congress  thus  retains  legisla¬ 
tive  control,  the  program  would  have  the 
great  merit  of  encouraging  recipient 
countries  to  undertake  comprehensive 
development  plans  with  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  that  programs  undertaken 
would  be  supported  through  completion. 
Continuity  is  essential  to  economic 
growth.  Without  it  there  can  be  neither 
efficient  nor  economic  use  of  resources. 
Moreover,  our  ability  to  pledge  aid  in 
advance  should  be  a  major  factor  in  ob¬ 
taining  assurances  of  contributions  from 
other  industrialized  countries.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  firmly 
believes  that  the  long-term  borrowing 
authority  “will  promote  efficiency,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  above  all,  durable  economic 
growth.” 

The  Soviet  Union  has  most  skillfully 
used  its  ability  to  make  long-range  com¬ 
mitments  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
developing  nations  to  economic  depend¬ 
ence  on  Soviet  support.  The  long-term 
borrowing  authority  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  help  developing  nations 
to  become  self-sufficient,  independent  of 
American  support  and  of  Communist 
enticements  as  well. 

Supplementing  the  hard  loans  for  de¬ 
velopment,  the  bill  authorizes  $380  mil¬ 
lion  in  development  grants.  This  cate¬ 
gory  of  aid  is  comparable  to  technical 
assistance  under  existing  programs.  In 
short,  it  is  intended  principally  for  the 
development  of  human  resources  in  so¬ 
cieties  still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

The  military  assistance  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  based  on  the  conviction  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  section  502  of 
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the  bill,  that  “the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  strengthened  by  the  security 
of  other  free  and  independent  countries.” 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  pro¬ 
ceeds  further  beyond  the  treatment  of 
the  loan  program,  I  wish  to  invite  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  many  people  refer 
to  the  loan  program  as  a  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  true  that  some  loans  may 
never  be  repaid.  I  suppose  every  bank 


operates  upon  the  assumption  of  such  a 
possibility. 

Lest  this  canard  go  unanswered,  I 
should  like  to  invite  to  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  through  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  from 
July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1960,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  issued  credits  to  the 
extent  of  $18,654  million,  and  $6,588  mil¬ 
lion  of  that  amount  has  been  repaid. 
Will  the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 


the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  not 
only  the  total  credits  utilized  and  loans 
repaid,  but  also  a  breakdown  as  to  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  fine  to  have  it  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
supplied  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Total  U.S.  credits  utilized,  and  loans  repaid,  July  1,  1945-June  SO,  1960 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Credits 

utilized 

Loans 
repaid  1 

Loans 

outstand¬ 

ing 

June  30, 
1900  » 

Credits 

utilized 

Loans 
repaid  1 

Loans 

outstand¬ 

ing 

June  30, 
1960  2 

Grand  total _ _ 

18, 054 

6,  588 

12, 862 

Lath)  America — Continued 

. 

Chile 

250 

113 

152 

1,784 

1,026 

806 

220 

93 

138 

15 

7 

15 

17 

4 

13 

48 

14 

36 

305 

132 

222 

43 

17 

31 

183 

49 

134 

1 

2 

967 

730 

237 

Guatemala _ _ _ 

3 

2 

i 

28 

4 

24 

26 

6 

28 

196 

100 

96 

7 

2 

6 

38 

7 

30 

410 

217 

201 

50 

<*> 

50 

Nicaragua  . . 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 

4 

1,786 

403 

1,523 

Paraguay _ _ _ 

18 

6 

17 

202 

36 

166 

969 

230 

752 

Uruguay _ 

16 

14 

8 

21 

21 

190 

68 

120 

Venezuela _ 

24 

20 

6 

195 

19 

176 

Unspecified _ _ _ _ - 

32 

62 

32 

Iraq — _  - - -  -  - - - 

310 

59 

252 

11,314 

3,478 

8, 188 

(*) 

2 

2 

Austria  _ 

79 

37 

42 

19 

17 

15 

245 

121 

124 

209 

46 

164 

57 

15 

42 

43 

18 

25 

France . . . . . 

2,503 

944 

1,557 

1  356 

510 

845 

817 

173 

771 

26 

1 

25 

128 

4 

124 

51 

51 

Italy...  _ 

648 

306 

242 

6 

(3) 

5 

Netherlands _ 

439 

261 

214 

550 

139 

502 

141 

88 

53 

210 

34 

213 

134 

34 

103 

57 

g 

48 

247 

72 

180 

Spain _ 

232 

41 

192 

24 

7 

17 

1 

(3) 

(3) 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

5,035 

1,073 

4,278 

(3) 

(3) 

0 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ _ _ 

210 

19 

191 

British  East  Africa - . - . - - 

2 

(>) 

2 

Coal,  Steel  Community . . 

100 

9 

91 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ _ _ 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Other _ _ _ _ _ 

65 

15 

50 

11 

10 

5 

43 

7 

40 

United  Nations . . . . . . 

65 

15 

50 

3 

3 

110 

18 

92 

Other,  non-MSP  programs . 

758 

388 

424 

1 

1 

61 

33 

27 

Australia _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

19 

3 

(>) 

0 

Canada _ 

163 

170 

5 

5 

Czechoslovakia _ 

30 

25 

5 

4 

4 

Finland _ _ _ _ _ _ 

145 

75 

94 

2 

2,700 

1,205 

1, 6S9 

New  Zealand _ 

18 

9 

9 

16 

6 

10 

289 

69 

220 

Union  of  South  Africa _ _ _ 

148 

64 

84 

45 

9 

36 

U.S.S.R _ _ _ _ 

222 

4 

219 

1,020 

487 

589 

Other  Arabian  Peninsulas  (Bahrein)  _ 

16 

1  These  repayments  are  the  total  during  the  period,  and  are  not  necessarily  against 
the  credits  utilized  during  the  period,  as  they  include  repayments  against  loans 
extended  prior  to  fiscal  year  1946. 
s  See  the  following: 

Loans  outstanding  on  June  30,  1960 . . - . -  $12, 862 

Hepaylable  in  local  currency _  3, 436 

Repayable  in  dollars _ _ _  9,426 


>  Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:  “Foreign  Grants  and  Credits  by  the  U.S.  Government,”  June  I960. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  approximately  2  or  3  years 
ago  we  authorized  the  making  of  loans 
available  in  local  currency.  I  believe  the 
authorization  has  been  greatly  misun¬ 
derstood.  Some  of  those  so-called  loans 
were  not  loans  in  the  true  sense  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  such,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
they  were  repayable  in  local  currency, 
but  the  local  currency  was  retained  for 
investment  in  the  country.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  that  type  of  loan  is  a  form 
of  grant. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  However,  it  is  a 
grant  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  expenditures  for  pin- 
poses  of  its  own  choosing  in  agreement 
with  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  think  the  project  served  a 
legitimate  national  interest.  That  is  not 
the  point.  I  agree  that  it  does,  and  we 
justified  it  to  those  who  look  at  the  loans 
in  an  orthodox  manner  as  a  bank  loan. 
It  was  intended  to  be  considered  as  such. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  never  intended 
that  so  many  dollars  would  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  local  currency 
is  available  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  within  those  countries  for  the 
purposes  of  our  own  choosing  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  agreement  with  those  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  mutual 
agreement. 

This  debate  reminds  me  of  the  analogy 
of  the  RFC.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
RFC  was  often  misunderstood  was  that, 
in  addition  to  its  lending  authority, 
which  was  legitimate  and  well  con¬ 
ducted,  by  and  large,  from  time  to  time 
Congress  passed  bills  directing  the  RFC 
to  subsidize  a  domestic  producer  of  a 
commodity.  This  subsidization  was  con¬ 
fusing  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
the  RFC  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
they  were  only  carrying  out  the  will  and 
direction  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  same  problem  arose 
with  respect  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  agency  does  only  what 
Congress  directs  it  to  do,  which  is  to  pay 
a  subsidy.  In  making  this  kind  of  loan, 
the  foreign  aid  program  would  be  doing 
only  what  we  would  tell  them  to  do, 
which  is  to  make  this  type  of  loan,  which 
is  really  not  repayable  in  dollars  and 
should  not  be  considered  a  regular  loan. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  use  of  agricultural 
surplus  commodities  brought  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  that  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true.  In 
the  rush  of  modern  life  and  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  newspaper  coverage,  it  was  not 
clarified. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  so  far  as  the  bill  is 
concerned,  the  loans  are  not  to  be  repay¬ 
able  in  local  currencies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  we 
are  discussing,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
Those  loans  are  repayable  specifically  in 
dollars,  and  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repay¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  the  bill. 


A  2-year  authorization  is  provided 
under  which  the  sum  of  $1.8  billion  is 
made  available  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963,  with  the  funds  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  It  is 
specified  that  military  assistance  to  any 
country  is  to  be  furnished  only  for  in¬ 
ternal  security,  for  legitimate  self-de¬ 
fense,  and  for  participation  in  collective 
security  arrangements  consistent  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  military  assistance 
programs  encourage  the  less  developed 
recipient  countries  to  use  their  military 
forces  in  projects  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  emphasis  of  the  program  is 
on  assistance  to  countries,  particularly 
those  bordering  on  the  Sino-Soviet  em¬ 
pire,  which  face  the  threat  of  external 
aggression,  internal  subversion,  or  both. 

Many  Americans  have  become  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  the  foreign  aid  program, 
as  with  other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy,  because  after  years  of  sustained 
efforts  the  vision  of  a  secure  and  peace¬ 
ful  world  seems  as  remote  as  ever.  It 
is  felt  that  we  have  done  all  of  the 
proper,  decent,  and  noble  things,  but  to 
no  avail.  This  widespread  feeling  of 
frustration  results  largely  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  we  are  not  able  to  fix  things 
up  quickly,  that  in  spite  of  our  prodi¬ 
gious  efforts,  a  free,  secure,  and  prosper¬ 
ous  world  has  not  resulted. 

These  despairing  views  reflect  both 
excessive  hopes  and  an  unduly  pessimis¬ 
tic  assessment  of  the  accomplishments 
of  recent  years.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
accepted  the  fact  that  there  are  limits 
to  foreign  policy,  that  there  are  no  abso¬ 
lute  solutions  to  the  problems  that  beset 
us.  I  think  that  our  pessimism  is  rooted 
in  the  grand  old  American  idea  that  “we 
can  do  anything,  and  do  it  quickly  once 
and  for  all.”  It  was  a  splendid  idea, 
reflecting  the  effervescence  of  our  youth 
as  a  nation.  Now  we  have  come  of  age 
and  we  must  recognize  that  some  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  solved  but  can  only  be 
mitigated  and  some  we  must  learn  to 
live  with.  The  lesson  is  not  an  easy 
one,  but  once  we  have  learned  it,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  much  of  our  pessimism  will  give 
way,  if  not  to  vibrant  optimism  then  at 
least  to  a  mature  serenity. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  con¬ 
tend  that  foreign  aid  is  good  money 
thrown  after  bad,  that  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  and  uncommitted  nations  are  ir¬ 
retrievably  hostile  to  Western  democ¬ 
racy  and  increasingly  receptive  to  the 
enticements  of  communism.  I  believe 
this  defeatism  to  be  profoundly  mis¬ 
taken  and  unwarranted.  It  falsely 
equates  the  designs  of  Communist  im¬ 
perialism  with  the  worldwide  move¬ 
ments  of  social  reform  and  social  revo¬ 
lution  which  almost  everywhere  seek 
economic  well-being,  social  justice,  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  nonalinement 
with  the  great  powers. 

The  result  of  this  confusion  is  un¬ 
warranted  despair  and  a  tendency  at 
times  to  “writeoff”  nations  that  in  fact 
are  not  “gone.”  In  1955,  for  example, 
we  were  told  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq, 
and  all  of  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
were  “gone”  or  “going.”  When  we  look 
at  this  area  now,  we  see  that  none  of 
these  countries  have  become  Commu¬ 


nist.  The  United  Arab  Republic  has 
stirred  the  wrath  of  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev  by  its  policy  of  continuing  to  con¬ 
sign  its  local  Communists  to  jail.  Colo¬ 
nel  Nasser  played  a  decisive  role  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  flow  of  Soviet  arms  to  rebel 
forces  in  the  Congo.  A  more  recent  ex¬ 
ample  is  provided  by  Guinea,  which  6 
months  ago  was  being  written  off  as 
“gone.”  Now,  despite — or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  several  hundred 
Soviet  technicians,  Guinea  is  clearly  not 
“slipping  into  the  Soviet  orbit”  and  the 
chances  are  good  that  it  will  ultimately 
line  up  with  the  rest  of  independent 
Africa  as  a  neutralist  state. 

The  wave  of  the  future  is  not  Commu¬ 
nist  domination  of  the  world  according 
to  the  Marxian  scripture.  The  wave  of 
the  future  is  social  reform  and  social 
revolution  driving  toward  the  goals  of 
national  independence,  social  justice, 
and  a  better  material  life  for  the  two- 
thirds  of  mankind  who  live  in  bitter 
deprivation.  As  Walter  Lippmann  wrote 
in  a  recent  article :  “If  we  make  our  own 
policy  one  of  opposition  to  this  world¬ 
wide  movement  of  social  change,  we 
shall  lose  the  cold  war  and  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  hopes  will  be  realized.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  befriend  and  support 
with  active  measures  the  movements  of 
social  change,  their  leaders  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  Moscow  because  they  do  not  have 
to  submit  to  Moscow.  They  do  not  wish 
to  submit  to  Moscow  because  what  they 
want  is  independence.” 

Perhaps  a  concrete  illustration  can 
help  to  illuminate  the  way  in  which  our 
foreign  aid  program  contributes  to  the 
worldwide  drive  for  social  reform  and 
economic  advance. 

The  Iranian  village  of  Barquijan  is  a 
small  community  of  1,500  people.  Its 
story  is  reported  by  Mr.  Roy  Vicker  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
For  2,000  years  Barquijan  was  isolated 
by  mountains  from  the  outside  world. 
In  1959,  the  American  aid  program  ad¬ 
vanced  $4,000  for  tools,  engineering 
assistance,  and  cement  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  road.  Over  a  period  of  12 
months  the  villagers  built  the  road  with 
picks,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows.  The 
building  of  a  road  to  the  outside  world 
was  the  central  fact  in  opening  the  door 
to  the  20th  century  for  the  people  of 
Barquijan.  Before  it  was  built  fertile 
lands  could  not  be  developed  for  lack  of 
markets.  The  villagers  raised  only  what 
they  could  store  and  eat  and  had  little 
money  for  the  lean  time  of  year  before 
the  new  crops  are  harvested. 

The  road  has  broken  the  pattern  of 
2,000  years.  Daily  bus  and  truck  serv¬ 
ice  now  connects  the  village  with  the 
outside  world.  The  road  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  lure  teachers  to  Barquijan  and 
a  new  six-room  schoolhouse  is  now  in 
operation.  Many  new  projects  were 
stimulated  by  the  road:  A  foot  bridge, 
two  new  mosques,  a  community  bath.  A 
government  health  officer  now  comes  to 
examine  the  villagers  every  10  days  in¬ 
stead  of  once  a  year.  This  means  a 
great  deal  to  a  community  where  for¬ 
merly  5  of  every  10  children  died  before 
reaching  their  teens.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  new  land  have  been 
put  under  cultivation  now  that  the  vil- 
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lagers  can  send  their  produce  to  out¬ 
side  markets. 

Barquijan  is  a  very  small  but  very  im¬ 
pressive  example  of  what  can  be  done 
when  a  modest  amount  of  American 
aid — $4,000  in  this  case — is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  local  populations  who 
have  the  will  to  help  themselves. 

A  more  comprehensive  if  less  dramatic 
story  is  told  by  a  few  statistics.  In 
South  Vietnam,  despite  chronic  internal 
strife,  agricultural  production  doubled 
between  1955  and  1960  and  electric 
power  production  increased  by  more  than 
40  percent.  In  India,  the  gross  national 
product  in  stable  prices  went  up  19  per¬ 
cent  between  1955  and  1960;  industrial 
production  increased  38  percent;  elec¬ 
tric  power  production  increased  87  per¬ 
cent.  In  Pakistan  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  increased  by  17  percent,  industrial 
production  by  61  percent,  electric  power 
production  by  162  percent.  The  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  the  United  States  for 
the  period  between  1955  and  1960  are: 
agricultural  production  up  14  percent, 
industrial  production  up  12  percent,  and 
electric  power  production  up  33  percent. 

American  assistance  has  played  a 
major  role  in  these  impressive  achieve¬ 
ments.  In  a  few  areas,  however,  the 
contribution  of  our  aid  has  been  vitiated 
by  waste  and  inefficiency,  feudal  condi¬ 
tions,  and  corruption  among  officials  and 
administrators.  The  few  instances  of 
failure  must  be  the  object  of  our  close 
concern  and  the  subject  of  thorough¬ 
going  reappraisal.  In  advocating  such 
reappraisal  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  rigorous  sense  of  proportion.  There 
could  be  no  greater  folly  than  a  descent 
into  black  pessimism  over  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program  because  of  a  very 
few  instances  of  inadequate  perform¬ 
ance.  The  program  on  the  whole  has 
been  productive  and  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  represents  a  signifi¬ 
cant  departure  toward  programs  that 
promise  to  be  more  productive  than  even 
our  most  successful  efforts  in  the  past. 

Having  made  these  extremely  im¬ 
portant  qualifications,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  be  bound  by  an  uncritical 
orthodoxy  that  seems  to  afflict  some  of 
the  most  sincere  and  zealous  supporters 
of  foreign  aid.  There  have  been  fail¬ 
ures  and  disappointments  and  the  high¬ 
est  purposes  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  of  our  foreign  policy  in  general  are 
ill  served  by  halfhearted  rationaliza¬ 
tions  designed  to  explain  away  these 
failures.  It  is  a  far  more  constructive 
contribution  to  explore  the  causes  of 
isolated  failure  with  a  view  to  remedy 
and  more  effective  performance  in  the 
future. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  striking 
example  of  performance  for  short  of 
reasonable  hopes  and  expectations.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  Korea  is  in  many  respects  a 
special  case  warranting  special  treat¬ 
ment.  Korea  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  problem  of  balancing  the  special 
case  of  a  client  state  to  which  the  United 
States  is  deeply  committed  against  the 
requirements  of  worldwide  policy.  In 
the  words  of  George  Liska,  author  of  a 
recently  published  book  on  foreign  aid 


as  an  instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy; 

The  policymaker’s  dilemma  is  chiefly  this: 
how  much  should  each  decision  fit  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  rather  than  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  consistency  and  coherence  of 
the  overall  foreign  aid  policy.  The  two  re¬ 
quirements  are  equal  in  standing  as  long  as 
they  are  reconcilable;  if  they  are  not,  the 
second  must  prevail. 

Between  1946  and  1960  the  United 
States  extended  almost  $3  billion  to 
Korea  in  economic  aid  and  over  $1.5 
billion  in  military  aid,  a  total  of  almost 
$4.5  billion. 

There  is  little  to  show  for  this  mas¬ 
sive  infusion  of  American  capital.  While 
it  is  readily  understood  that  the  results 
of  our  initial  aid  were  more  than  wiped 
out  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the  fact  is 
that  results  have  been  extremely  dis¬ 
appointing  in  the  8  years  since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  illustrate 
these  points,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  entitled  “Korean  Busi¬ 
ness  Still  at  a  Standstill,”  by  Alan  Cline, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Global  Trade:  Korean  Business  Still  at  a 
Standstill 
(By  Alan  Cline) 

Seoul,  July  30. — After  pumping  $4.5  billion 
into  South  Korea  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  United  States  has  an  ally  considered 
strong  militarily  but  economically  on  the 
ropes. 

A  close  look  at  one  of  America’s  most  costly 
wards  shows  a  peninsula  of  poverty  where 
the  average  annual  wage  totals  $60.  Unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  overcrowded  land  of  25  mil¬ 
lion  approaches  the  3  million  mark. 

The  military  men  who  ousted  the  elected 
government  of  Premier  John  M.  Chang  May 
16  used  the  extreme  depressed  state  of  the 
nation  as  a  prime  reason  for  their  coup. 

Ten  weeks  later  there  is  no  change  eco¬ 
nomically.  Business  remains  at  a  standstill. 

What  happened  to  the  $2.5  billion  in  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  alone  poured  into  South  Korea 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  in  1953? 

Why  did  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  only  last  week  say  results  of  the 
aid  program  have  been  discouraging — to  put 
the  case  mildly? 

There  is  no  clear-cut  answer  to  this  com¬ 
plex  situation.  Americans  tend  to  blame 
the  Koreans.  The  Koreans  blame  their  past 
Governments  and  the  Americans. 

Not  to  be  discounted  is  the  600,000-man 
South  Korean  army,  said  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  country  from  invasion  from  the 
Communist  North. 

The  military  eats  up  nearly  half  the  an¬ 
nual  budget — nearly  $500  million  this  year— 
and  gets  millions  in  support  and  equipment 
from  the  United  States. 

American  aid  officials  here  in  the  main 
do  not  see  the  $2.5  billion  in  economic  as¬ 
sistance  as  a  sorry  waste.  They  cite  one 
pertinent  fact:  South  Korea  still  is  in  the 
Western  camp. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  dollar  loss 
is  in  the  29  factories  completed  with  the  aid 
of  U.S.  dollars  but  not  operating.  Most  of 
the  $2,747,000  involved  went  for  machinery. 
Only  26.3  percent  of  the  114  projects  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  $16,893,000  are  operating 
at  a  100  percent  capacity. 

The  Americans  say  what  happened  was 
that  the  Korean  wanting  to  build  went  to 


the  Government  Reconstruction  Bank  and 
applied  for  a  loan.  In  most  cases  of  failure, 
it  was  a  case  of  faulty  financing.  But  if  the 
bank  didn’t  object  and  the  man’s  papers  were 
in  order  the  loan  was  made. 

A  loan  for  a  new  small  business  project 
hasn’t  been  granted  since  1958. 

The  American  economic  people  here  point 
out  that  aid  began  in  a  post-war  period  in 
a  land  of  total  devastation.  The  main  aim 
was  restoration — transportation,  power,  some 
semblance  of  a  working  economy — and,  of 
course,  to  feed  the  people.  Mistakes  may 
have  been  made  in  those  early  days,  said  one 
American,  but  they  were  human  errors 
caused  by  the  impatience  of  well  meaning 
men  to  get  something  done  in  a  hurry. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  plight 
of  the  Korean  economy. 

It  was  unbalanced,  abnormal,  fragile,  and 
backward  after  the  country  was  freed  from 
50  years  of  Japanese  rule  in  1945.  The  Ko¬ 
rean  has  his  own  way  of  doing  business. 
Some  of  his  methods  are  part  of  tradition. 
Keeping  three  sets  of  books  as  a  means  of 
dodging  taxes  and  the  tendency  to  bribe  of¬ 
ficials  when  seeking  favor  are  not  the  ideal 
ways  to  build  a  stable  economy. 

A  handful  of  industrialists  control  the 
economy.  They  were  in  solid  with  past  gov¬ 
ernments.  They  asked  for  favors.  The  U.S. 
administration  at  the  time  supported  the 
existing  government  and  the  American 
officials  here  went  along  with  what  the 
Korean  Government  wanted.  Now  there  is 
a  lack  of  sufficient  managerial  and  technical 
talent. 

Now  there  also  is  a  feeling  among  many 
Koreans  that  the  United  States  is  using  their 
country  as  a  dumping  ground  for  its  surplus 
products. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  “Buy  Ameri¬ 
can”  policy  which  requires  the  Korean  using 
American  aid  dollars  to  buy  and  ship  Amer¬ 
ican. 

The  businessman  would  rather  trade  with 
Japan.  He  can  buy  there  cheaper,  ship 
cheaper  and  save  money  on  interest  rates 
for  the  hwan  loan  he  needs  to  get  the  aid 
dollars. 

He  cannot  get  too  excited  about  America’s 
problems  with  gold  reserves  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  What  he  wants  is  a  fast  return  on 
his  investment  and  “Buy  American”  is  ham¬ 
pering  that.  Some  Koreans  contend  ship¬ 
ment  of  surplus  farm  commodities,  despite 
its  use  in  feeding  hungry  people,  only  hurts 
the  local  price  structure. 

“We  cannot  deny  management  of  Amer¬ 
ican  funds  was  not  perfect  under  the  former 
corrupt  regimes,”  says  Premier  Song  Yo- 
Chan,  a  retired  lieutenant  general.  But  he 
claims  all  that  has  been  changed  now  and 
America  and  the  Western  Allies  should  pro¬ 
vide  Korea  with  more  aid  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
all  counts  except  literacy,  Korea  remains 
today  a  country  still  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  development,  deficient  in  the  precon¬ 
ditions  for  sustained  economic  growth. 
The  Government  has  been  chronically 
unstable,  marked  by  incompetent  ad¬ 
ministration,  widespread  corruption, 
and,  except  for  a  brief  period,  by  totali¬ 
tarian  rule.  Communications  and  pub¬ 
lic  services  remain  primitive.  Per  capita 
gross  national  product  has  increased 
only  to  a  very  small  degree  and  there  is 
widespread  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
thesis  that  American  funds  have  been 
used  inefficiently  and  that  American  in¬ 
terests  and  objectives  in  connection  with 
their  use  have  not  been  adequately  de¬ 
fined  and  defended.  According  to  the 
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study  of  American  foreign  policy  in  Asia 
prepared  by  Conlon  Associates,  Ltd.,  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
1959: 

Basically,  we  have  had  a  weak  policy 
toward  Korea  in  terms  of  stipulations,  con¬ 
trols,  and  supervision.  We  have  usually  in¬ 
voked  the  time-honored  maxim  noninterfer¬ 
ence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  State, 
despite  the  fact  that  massive  aid  obviously 
is  interference  and  our  responsibility  for 
overall  trends  in  Korea— and  its  ultimate  de¬ 
fense — cannot  be  avoided.  Our  techniques 
of  aid,  and  our  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  aid  need  to  be  basically  reassessed. 

Taiwan  is  another  special  case  as  to 
which  legitimate  questions  may  be  raised 
regarding  our  foreign  aid  investment. 
Since  1946  we  have  provided  Nationalist 
China  with  almost  $1.9  billion  in  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  over  $2  billion  in  military 
aid,  for  a  total  of  almost  $3.9  billion. 
We  have  provided  more  overall  assistance 
to  Korea  and  almost  as  much  for  Taiwan 
as  for  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  since  1946,  have  received 
aggregate  aid  amounting  to  something 
over  $4.4  billion.  The  executive  branch 
is  on  notice  that  these  cases  will  be  ex¬ 
haustively  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  next  year,  and  that 
new  arguments  may  be  required  to 
justify  some  of  them. 

Our  resources  are  limited.  Because 
they  are,  it  is  imperative  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  overall  foreign  aid 
policy  interests,  take  priority  over 
aid  policy,  and  indeed  of  our  overall  for¬ 
eign  policy  interests,  take  priority  over 
the  needs  of  special  cases.  It  seems  ad¬ 
visable,  therefore,  that  the  executive 
branch  soon  undertake  a  thoroughgoing 
reappraisal  of  foreign  aid,  setting  each 
category  of  aid  and  each  country  pro¬ 
gram  against  the  requirements  of  over¬ 
all  policy.  The  guiding  principle  of  such 
a  reappraisal  must  be  the  basic  long- 
range  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  afford — either  politically  or  eco¬ 
nomically — to  permit  our  aid  program 
to  be  dominated  by  obsolete  predilections 
which  have  been  frozen  into  public  opin¬ 
ion  or  by  sentimental  attachments  to  old 
friends  and  lost  causes. 

It  is  now  over  a  decade  since  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  economic  assistance  on  a 
planned  and  organized  basis  became  an 
established  instrument  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  On  the  basis  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  it  should  now  be  possible  to  devise 
an  overall  concept  of  foreign  aid  rooted 
both  in  the  national  interest  and  in  the 
realities  of  economic  development. 

In  the  past  we  have  erroneously  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  over-riding  or  even  sole 
requirement  for  the  development  of  a 
poor  country  was  foreign  capital  and  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  assistance. 
There  are  other  requirements  which  are 
the  indispensable  preconditions  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  There  can  be  no  durable, 
self-sustaining  growth  in  the  absence  of 
a  substantial  degree  of  literacy  and  at 
at  least  a  small  number  of  people  with 
the  higher  education  and  technical  skills 
needed  for  the  managerial  and  technical 
tasks  of  development.  There  must  also 
be  a  substantial  degree  of  social  jus¬ 
tice — if  the  ordinary  individual  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  program  of 
his  country,  he  must  be  free  of  the  yoke 


of  usurers  and  feudal  landlords  and 
given  a  personal  stake  in  his  country’s 
future. 

An  effective  and  reasonably  honest  ap¬ 
paratus  of  Government  and  public  ad¬ 
ministration  is  indispensable — there  can 
be  no  self-sustaining  growth  in  the 
absence  of  law  and  order  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  planning,  organization,  and 
the  management  of  fiscal  and  material 
resources.  There  must  also  be  a  clear 
and  purposeful  view  of  what  develop¬ 
ment  involves — it  must  be  understood 
in  hard  economic  terms  and  not  merely 
in  the  romantic  terms  of  nationalist 
feeling.  Successful  development  pro¬ 
grams  require  all  these  before  large- 
scale  capital  investment  can  be  produc¬ 
tively  employed. 

We  can  and  should  assist  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  lack  some  or  all  of  the  pre¬ 
conditions  for  sustained  growth.  But 
we  must  assist  them  with  the  things 
that  they  immediately  need,  not  with 
great  infusions  of  capital  that  they  lack 
the  capacity  to  absorb.  Our  assistance 
to  such  countries  must  consist  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  predevelopment  while  our  over¬ 
all  aid  program  must  attack  all  of  the 
barriers  to  growth.  Education,  social 
reform,  and  public  administration  are 
thus  seen  to  be  as  important  as  capital 
investment. 

It  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of  de¬ 
velopment  funds  under  our  foreign-aid 
program  must  be  concentrated  on  those 
countries  which  have  largely  fulfilled 
the  preconditions  for  growth.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  expressed  this  proposi¬ 
tion  admirably  in  his  statement  to  the 
committee  on  May  31.  Humiliating 
strings  must  be  avoided,  he  said: 

But  we  do  believe  that  our  Investments 
should  be  good  investments,  that  we  should 
be  given  something  to  support,  and  that 
honest  and  diligent  administration  is  in¬ 
dispensable  if  outside  help  is  to  be  produc¬ 
tive.  Self-help  must  be  our  principal 
string — and  an  insistent  one. 

Certain  countries  have  largely  ful¬ 
filled  the  preliminary  requirements  for 
development.  Among  these  are  Paki¬ 
stan,  India,  Brazil,  and  perhaps  also 
Ghana  and  Nigeria.  In  India  there  is  a 
large  literate  minority  and  a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  elite,  a  considerable  degree  of  so¬ 
cial  justice,  an  effective  administration, 
and  a  clear  sense  of  direction.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  India  has  been  making  substantial 
industrial  progress. 

The  aid  program  reflected  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  in  great  measure 
oriented  to  these  considerations.  Ap¬ 
proximately  three-fourths  of  the  funds 
intended  for  development  lending  are 
earmarked  for  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Brazil — all  countries  which  have  largely 
fulfilled  the  prerequisites  for  economic 
growth.  These  are  key  countries  both 
economically  and  politically.  They  are 
committed  to  realistic  development 
plans.  Their  prestige  and  influence  are 
on  the  rise  and  their  examples  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  exert  a  powerful  attraction  on 
other  countries  which  are  economically 
underdeveloped  and  politically  uncom¬ 
mitted.  Our  aid  to  them,  by  all  reason¬ 
able  calculations,  is  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment  toward  the  realization  of  self-sus¬ 
taining  growth. 
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If  the  development  programs  of  such 
countries  are  successful,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  hope  that  in  due  course  they 
will  be  able  to  share  the  burden  of  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  development  of  their 
smaller  and  weaker  neighbors.  If  some 
of  the  large  sums  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  little  avail  in  Korea  and  Tai¬ 
wan  had  instead  been  invested  in  India 
and  Brazil,  those  countries  would  now 
in  all  probability  be  considerably  far¬ 
ther  along  the  road  to  self-sustaining 
growth. 

The  program  before  us  is  a  worthy 
start  toward  an  aid  policy  based  on 
rigorous  selectivity  according  to  where 
the  prospects  of  success  are  greatest. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  executive  branch 
will  continue  to  reassess  overall  aid 
policies.  As  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
wrote  in  a  recent  article  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  economic  growth: 

We  must  have  a  design  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  which  extends  to  all  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  advance;  it  must  be  adaptable  to 
the  situation  of  the  individual  country; 
and  we  must  have  some  objective  test  of 
progress.  We  can  no  longer  allow  ourselves 
to  assume  progress  where,  in  fact,  there  is 
none.  If  we  are  contributing  to  develop¬ 
ment,  we  need  to  know  it  and  stick  to  our 
course.  If  we  are  on  the  wrong  path,  we 
also  need  to  know  it  and  change. 

An  extremely  important  factor  in  the 
new  phase  which  foreign  aid  has  entered 
is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  need 
no  longer  bear  the  air  burden  alone.  The 
major  powers  of  Western  Europe,  them¬ 
selves  the  important  prominent  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  American  assistance,  are  now 
in  a  position  to  make  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  development  of  the  south¬ 
ern  'continents.  One  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  Organization  for  Econ- 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  is 
to  coordinate  the  aid  programs  of  the 
Western  nations  and  Japan. 

In  the  words  of  the  committee  report: 

The  pattern  for  the  future  of  foreign  aid 
is  being  laid  down  now;  and  1961  should  be 
regarded  by  future  historians  as  the  transi¬ 
tional  year  in  which  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  Western  Europe  joined  their 
efforts  to  narrow  the  dangerously  widening 
gap  between  the  rich  societies  and  the  poor. 

The  wealthy  nations  of  Europe  are 
giving  increasing  recognition  to  their  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  obligation  to  share  the 
burden  of  assisting  the  underdeveloped 
lands.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  United  States  will 
be  lightened.  It  means  that  the  other 
wealthy  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
ready  to  make  proportionate  contribu¬ 
tions.  Together  with  the  United  States, 
these  countries  have  a  preponderance  of 
the  world’s  financial,  scientific,  and  tech¬ 
nological  resources.  They  are  now  ready 
to  put  these  to  generous  use.  As  the 
London  Economist  recently  put  it,  there 
is  a  desperate  need  for  “the  idealism  of 
the  old  world  to  redress  the  aid  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  new.” 

Our  aid  program,  as  I  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  these  remarks,  is  a  calculated 
risk.  It  is  not  the  solution  to  all  prob¬ 
lems  and  it  may  fail  altogether.  By 
every  reasonable  calculation,  however,  it 
will  not  fail.  A  realistic  assessment  of 
the  powerful  forces  of  social  change  that 
engulf  the  world  suggests  that  a  con- 
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tinuing  aid  program  that  is  wisely  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  is  the  best  possible 
investment  we  can  make  toward  the  real¬ 
ization  of  a  new  world  community  of 
free  and  prosperous  nations.  No  objec¬ 
tive  is  more  clearly  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Self-interest  alone,  however  enlight¬ 
ened,  is  not  an  adequate  guidepost  for 
our  assistance  to  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  moral  compulsion  as 
well,  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  honorably  live  in 
a  world  in  which  we  are  growing  ever 
more  affluent  while  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  sink  deeper  into  misery  and 
deprivation.  Surely  considerations  of 
social  justice,  humane  concern,  and 
Christian  compassion  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  more  compelling  motive  than 
narrow  self-interest. 

Mr.  COOPER  previously  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  know  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  one  who  will  handle 
the  bill  on  the  floor  should  speak  first  in 
this  debate,  but  he  has  been  very  kind 
to  permit  me  to  speak  at  this  time  brief¬ 
ly,  because  I  cannot  speak  very  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re¬ 
marks  of  6  or  7  minutes  may  follow  his 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  'the 
debate  on  S.  1983  proceeds,  I  expect  to 
elaborate  my  reasons  for  supporting  the 
committee  bill,  which  embodies  the 
President’s  recommendations  for  foreign 
aid.  Today,  in  this  short  statement,  I 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  which  insure  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  our  foreign-aid  program  over 
a  period  of  5  years,  and  its  effective 
financing  by  means  of  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing,  within  dollar  limits  fixed  by  the 
Congress. 

My  support  of  a  5-year  program  and 
long-term  financing  is  not  new.  In  1955 
and  1956,  when  I  was  serving  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  United  States  to  India,  I 
saw  then  that  the  system  of  yearly  ap¬ 
propriations  limited  the  effective  and 
economical  use  of  our  aid  funds — large 
as  they  were.  In  1956,  I  recommended 
to  the  Department  of  State  that  a  5-,  or 
even  a  10-year,  program  should  be 
adopted,  and  some  means  of  capital 
financing  provided.  And  in  speeches  in 
the  Senate  and  throughout  the  country 
since  that  time,  I  have  continued  to 
urge  long-term  financing  as  an  impera¬ 
tive  condition  toward  making  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  truly  effective. 

Newly  developing  countries  with  mea¬ 
ger  resources  must  plan  the  careful  use 
of  their  meager  funds  and  of  the  foreign 
assistance  which  may  be  made  available 
to  them  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  wealth-generating  indus¬ 
trial  projects  upon  which  economic 
growth,  employment,  and  production  of 
consumer  and  capital  goods  must  ulti¬ 
mately  depend.  These  major  projects 
cannot  be  planned  or  completed  in  a 
year,  or  2  or  3  years,  in  these  backward 
countries,  just  as  they  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  our  own  country.  It  follows 
that  the  governments  of  these  countries 


cannot  plan  or  use  with  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness  our  assistance — large  as  it  may 
be — because  they  cannot  be  assured  that 
American  aid  will  be  forthcoming  beyond 
the  current  year.  As  a  result,  I  saw  that 
a  portion  of  our  aid  tended  to  drift  into 
less-important  projects,  and  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  personnel — already  too  large — 
grew  and  grew  to  manage  these  second¬ 
ary  projects. 

I  saw  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  aid 
program,  with  its  12-  to  15-year  loans 
at  low  interest  rates,  often  was  better 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  particularly  in  the 
construction  of  large  industrial  projects, 
than  was  the  U.S.  program. 

I  must  say  I  think  the  term  “back¬ 
door  financing"  is  a  misnomer  and  a 
diversion  in  this  debate  on  foreign  aid. 
Treasury  borrowing  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Congress  since  1933,  for  at  least 
25  programs,  because  it  is  appropriate 
to  lending  programs  and  because  the 
Congress  likes  these  programs,  perhaps, 
better  than  foreign  aid.  Examples  are 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for 
which  Treasury  borrowing  is  approved 
year  after  year  for  the  price  support 
and  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
products,  our  housing  program,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Treasury  financing  is  appropriate  to 
lending  operations  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  of  our  foreign-aid  program 
which  would  make  loans  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  on  a  long-term  basis,  at 
low  interest  rates.  In  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  we  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  true  issue  by  the  slogan — the 
fictitious  term — “back-door  spending.” 
The  Congress  should  apply  the  same  test 
to  Treasury  borrowing  as  a  means  of  fi¬ 
nancing  the  foreign-aid  program  that  it 
applies  to  other  congressional  approved 
programs  financed  by  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing. 

The  true  issue  is  clear.  We  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  Treasury  borrowing  is  a 
better  means  of  financing  our  foreign-aid 
program  than  yearly  appropriations. 
Will  it  make  our  foreign-aid  program 
more  effective?  Will  it  insure  a  more 
economical  use  of  our  revenues?  Will  it 
be  more  likely  to  attract  the  aid  of  other 
industrially  developed  countries?  And, 
in  doing  these  things,  will  the  Treasury 
borrowing  give  greater  assurance  that 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  may  be  attained? 

Despite  all  the  objections  made  to  for¬ 
eign  aid,  it  has  continued  since  World 
War  II — and  we  know  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  years.  This  being  true, 
I  believe  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  the  means  to  give  our 
foreign-aid  program  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.  I  believe  year-to-year  appropria¬ 
tions  have  not  given  it  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  that  the  5-year  assurance  of 
funds  through  Treasury  borrowing  can 
do  so. 

If  we  do  not  make  this  decision  this 
year,  our  foreign-aid  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  creak  along,  disillusioning  and 
disappointing  our  country,  because  it 
cannot  develop  maximum  effectiveness, 
because  it  cannot  be  the  best  program 
for  our  country  and  for  the  countries  we 
help,  and  because  it  is  likely  to  become 


second-best  in  those  countries  where 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  aid  programs. 

Finally,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Republican  Party  will  not  accept  the 
slogan  “back-door  spending,”  and  allow 
its  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
true  issues  involved  and  from  the  im¬ 
portant  goals  of  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  party  holds  that  it  believes 
in  the  economical  use  of  our  resources. 
We  ask  often  for  a  new  initiative  in  our 
foreign  policy — and  foreign  aid  is  an 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  is  the 
chance  to  use  the  power  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  in  the  Congress  to  move 
toward  achievement  of  these  aims.  I 
point  out  that  it  was  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  who,  in  1957,  first  urged 
the  Congress  to  adopt  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing  over  a  3-year  period,  and  said  that 
it  was  an  imperative  necessity  to  make 
our  foreign-aid  program  effective.  And 
in  that  year,  when  the  Senate  voted  on 
this  plan,  35  of  the  46  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  supported  it.  Even  if  later 
withdrawn,  their  reasons  are  even  more 
cogent  and  persuasive  today  than  they 
were  in  1957. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  contribute  large  sums  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  to  make  our  program  truly  ef¬ 
fective.  And  in  this  day  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  and  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world  are  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  war,  the  adoption  of 
a  5-year  program,  with  adequate  and  as¬ 
sured  financing,  will  give  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
pull  through  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  will 
indicate  that  we  are  creative  in  policy, 
and  that  we  are  still  concerned  with  the 
necessity  of  assisting  the  developing 
countries  to  raise  the  standards  of  living 
of  their  people,  because  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  requirement  of  a  peaceful  and 
just  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  who, 
with  his  usual  perception  in  the  foreign 
policy  field,  has  made  some  very  im¬ 
portant  statements  with  respect  to  his 
support  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  add  one 
other  point  with  respect  to  my  party. 

We  are  a  party  of  business.  We  should 
be  proud  of  it.  We  should  cause  that  to 
be  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  commended 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  party  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  show  itself,  through  a  majority, 
to  be  in  opposition  to  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  dealing  with  the  fundamental  fi¬ 
nancing  or  development  of  a  particular 
country  or  of  a  particular  area  would 
indeed  be  an  anomaly.  I  hope,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  be  found  on  the  side  of 
that  businesslike  approach  to  foreign 
aid. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  urge 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  to  give  this 
consideration — that  if  there  is  one  thing 
to  which  my  party  should  devote  its  at¬ 
tention  it  is  the  private  enterprise  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  is  to  this  day  its  greatest  lack. 

The  closest  we  have  come  to  that  is 
a  billion  dollars  in  guarantees  for  over¬ 
seas  private  investment. 
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In  terms  of  the  enormous  pool  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  personnel  in 
.American  business,  in  terms  of  the  brains 
and  the  resources  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  management,  these  things  have 
not  begun  to  be  tied  in  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  should  like  to  see  my 
party  devote  its  efforts  to  seeing  thaf 
in  every  mission  abroad  there  is  an  im 
portant  component  of  American  busi 
ness — and  that  includes  American  labor 
and  American  farmers — as  well  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  in  Government  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  Foreign  Service  or  other 
services.  That,  to  my  mind,  would  be 
the  real  way  to  make  the  foreign  aid 
program  work. 

I  should  like  to  see  counterpart  ac¬ 
tivities  in  each  of  these  countries  by 
their  own  private  enterprise  systems,  to 
coordinate  with  ours.  That,  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  it,  would  be  a  real  mis¬ 
sion  for  my  party  to  achieve. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  possibly  op¬ 
pose  long-term  financing  for  long-term 
efforts  when  every  business  tells  us  one 
needs  at  least  a  5-  or  10-year  term  in 
order  to  work  out  a  long-term  develop¬ 
ment  program.  That  is  what  these  pro¬ 
grams  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  hoped  that 
private  enterprise  participation — and  I 
shall  have  some  amendments  on  that 
score  as  we  go  along — would  have  been 
one  of  the  two  big  questions  with  respect 
to  the  bill. 

Instead,  we  are  a  little  bit  bogged 
down — and  I  do  not  use  that  term  in¬ 
vidiously,  because  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Senators  involved — with 
the  question  of  the  so-called  backdoor 
financing. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  what  my  col¬ 
league  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  so 
eloquently  stated,  without  repeating,  the 
following  point.  If  we  are  talking  about 
congressional  control,  I  have  made  a 
very  intimate  study  of  the  bill,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  thing  needed  is  a  coordinated 
auditing  medium  to  gather  up  all  of  the 
threads  which  exist.  The  bill  itself  is 
full  of  checks  and  balances  in  terms  of 
congressional  control  and  in  terms  of  the 
authority  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  act  in  the  most  decisive  way 
on  every  possible  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  everything 
we  do  is  the  power  of  the  Congress, 
through  its  established  Houses,  without 
the  President,  to  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  terminate  any  program. 
This  is  contained  in  section  617  of  the 
bill.  I  have  had  experience  with  such  a 
provision,  because  I  joined  in  causing 
such  a  provision  to  be  inserted  into  the 
original  Marshall  Plan  bill  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  shall  file  a  legal  brief 
and  shall  be  prepared  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  validity  of  this  kind  of 
provision  in  the  bill  and  as  to  its  effec¬ 
tiveness,  if  we  would  only  use  it. 

Second,  I  invite  attention  to  the  whole 
network  of  controls;  through  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act,  which 
is  made  applicable  by  section  203(b); 
through  the  Comptroller  General’s  au¬ 
thority,  which  is  made  applicable  by  sec¬ 
tion  613(d)  and  section  635(f)(5); 
through  the  reports  to  the  committees 


and  the  power  of  the  committees  to  com¬ 
pel  the  production  of  papers  and  books 
so  that  they  may  investigate,  which  is 
made  applicable  by  section  204,  section 
634(c)  and  section  634(d) ;  and  finally, 
Mr.  President,  through  the  power  of  the 
Inspector  General,  an  official  appointed 
by  the  Congress,  which  is  continued  in 
effect  by  section  642(a)  (2)  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  be  discussing  these  things  later 
on  in  detail,  but  I  thought,  in  setting 
the  frame  of  reference  for  the  struggle 
about  this  problem,  it  would  be  useful  to 
outline  the  legal  situation. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  upon  another 
note.  I  am  for,  and  I  shall  support,  some 
coordinating  committee  medium.  I  have 
not  as  yet  heard  any  pi-oposal  which 
would  do  the  job  of  picking  up  all  the 
threads  of  control  and  vesting  them  in 
one  central  authority,  in  terms  of  some 
Congressional  committee,  which  could 
then  put  them  into  action  in  terms  of 
implementation  by  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations  to  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress. 

This  is  the  way  to  have  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  authority  of  the  Congress. 
The  other  ways  being  proposed  will  only 
hamper  us  in  doing  what  the  very  long¬ 
term  authority  proposed  we  should  do, 
which  is  to  redeem  the  program  from 
the  superficial  basis  in  which  it  has  been 
bogged  down  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  Communist 
competition  is  concerned,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  have  an  adequate  debate  on  the 
floor  in  this  regard.  We  are  no  longer 
alone  in  foreign  aid.  We  face  the  Com¬ 
munists,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China. 

Finally,  let  us  recognize  that  whereas 
the  Russian  offensive  is  one  of  backing 
insurrections  and  subversion  in  particu¬ 
lar  countries,  in  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  they  do  it,  and  by  aggression,  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect,  our  offensive  is  in  this 
very  program.  People  talk  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  to  defeat  communism 
and  to  win  for  freedom.  This  is  it.  This 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  This  is 
the  offensive  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  President,  whether  we 
can  think  in  the  dimensions  we  thought 
only^  few  minutes  ago,  when  we  voted 
unanimously  for  the  armed  serivces 
program,  which  is  for  defense.  This 
program,  Mr.  President^  is  for  the  kind 
of  offense  we  want,  the  kind  of  offense 
we  should  provide,  for  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  said  he  will  bury  us.  This  is  the 
kind  of  offense  we  ought  to  welcome, 
because  we  are  the  greatest  business  and 
production  power  the  earth  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  feel  that  if  we 
take  this  line  our  allies  all  will  be  with 
us,  because  it  will  be  good  for  them  not 
only  in  terms  of  their  security,  some¬ 
thing  they  understand,  but  also  in  terms 
of  their  own  prosperity  and  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  world.  Rarely  in  history 
has  a  nation  fighting  for  a  cause  been 
in  the  position  that  the  weapon  it  em¬ 
ployed — in  our  case  the  weapon  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  the  weapon  of  foreign  aid — 
could  be  as  productive  and  constructive 
for  itself  and  for  the  cause  for  which 
it  was  fighting. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 


August  U 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  I 
was  seated  at  lunch  at  2  o’clock  this 
afternoon  with  a  very  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen  from  India  when  word  came  that  I 
should  hurry  over  to  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  as  I  would  be  expected  to  take  the 
floor  and  talk  in  5  minutes. 

It  is  now  20  minutes  to  5.  It  all  re¬ 
minds  me  of  two  instances  which  oc¬ 
curred  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  after  dis¬ 
cussing  a  matter  with  the  Premier,  Cos¬ 
tello  by  name,  he  said  in  his  good  Irish 
brogue,  “By  the  way,  Senator,  where  did 
your  forebears  come  from?  I  would  like 
to  know  where  your  forebears  came 
from.” 

Responding  in  the  same  brogue,  I 
said,  “You  mean  you  want  to  know  where 
me  mother  and  me  father  were  born.” 

“That’s  right,  lad,”  he  said  “that’s 
what  I’m  asking.” 

I  said,  “They  were  both  Vikings.  They 
were  born  in  Norway.” 

“My  Lord,”  he  said,  “you’re  1,200  years 
late.  ’Twas  the  Vikings  that  settled 
Dublin  in  750.” 

I  said,  “Put  it  here,  cousin.” 

That  was  1,200  years  late.  It  is  not 
that  much  today.  I  was  not  late.  How¬ 
ever,  the  order  in  the  Senate,  as  it  was 
set  up  did  not  function  as  it  should 
have. 

The  other  instance  that  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  there 
was  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
Senate  by  the  name  of  Vandenberg.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  Whenever  he  got  up  to 
speak  the  seats  in  the  Senate  were  filled. 
With  dignity,  he  would  say,  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
going  to  talk  today.  I  ask  that  I  be  not 
interrupted.  But  when  I  am  through,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques¬ 
tions.” 

I  remember  speaking  to  him  about 
that.  He  said : 

Yes,  when  that  occurs,  -anyone  can  take 
the  Record  afterward  and  see  what  I  had 
to  say.  However,  If  you  have  a  bunch  of 
Interruptions,  you  don't  know  who  said  what 
or  what  said  who. 

So  I  am  following  in  Vandenberg’s 
lead  and  the  directive  he  laid  down, 
when  I  ask  that  I  be  not  interrupted  by 
this  vast  audience  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  [Laughter.]  When  I  am 
through,  if  I  have  agitated  any  gray 
matter,  shoot. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  take  my  stand 
in  support  of  S  1983,  the  proposed  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  May  I  say 
why?  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  closing  ranks  behind  the  President  in 
this  critical  period,  for  the  future  not 
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only  of  our  beloved  Nation  but  of  the 
whole  world  is  at  stake. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  again 
gone  to  Europe.  Why?  Well,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  come  back  with  some  answers. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  are  little  different 
than  the  answers  General  McCloy  gave 
the  President.  Whom  is  he  going  to  see? 
Khrushchev.  Who  is  Khrushchev?  I 
will  answer  that  question. 

First,  23  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  a  noninterventionist — not 
an  isolationist,  but  a  noninterventionist. 
So  was  George  Washington.  Why?  The 
best  reason  for  being  a  nonintervention¬ 
ist  was  the  European  nations  were  always 
fighting  amoung  themselves,  and  they 
were  so  far  away  that  it  did  not  make 
any  difference. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  that 
the  geography  of  the  world  had  changed. 
With  its  changing  came  a  new  per¬ 
spective,  a  new  responsibility.  When 
I  came  to  the  Senate  it  took  days  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Now  we  can  cross  it 
in  hours.  Yes,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  there  had  not  been  an  atomic 
bomb.  A  few  years  afterward  that 
bomb  exploded  at  Hiroshima,  and  it  took 
70,000  lives,  and  wounded  70,000  more. 
That  was  a  baby  bomb.  Now  we  have 
a  bomb  that  could  destroy  New  York 
City.  The  Russians  have  the  same  thing. 

I  had  before  me  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  Secretary  Rusk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  questions 
and  answers  which  appear  from  page  51 
to  page  53  of  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  he  told 
why  it  was  necessary  that  we  have  this 

bill. 

Who  is  Khrushchev?  I  will  answer 
that  question.  When  I  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  there  was  no  Khrushchev.  There 
was  no  Communist-dominated  world. 
That  is  all  changed.  Khrushchev  is  the 
head  of  that  movement.  He  has  taken 
into  his  orbit  over  1  billion  human  lives. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
is  not  only  our  friends  and  our  allies 
who  are  waiting  to  see  how  we  hold  the 
reins  of  leadership  which  are  thrust  into 
our  hands.  No,  Mr.  President;  Moscow 
and  Peiping  are  avidly  watching  our 
every  move — or  our  failure  to  move — as 
they  hurl  repeated  challenges  in  our 
teeth. 

This  is  not  time  for  us  to  falter  in  the 
great  task  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  We 
must  continue  and  heighten  our  efforts 
to  ensure  that  liberty  and  human  dignity 
will  not  wither  and  eventually  vanish  un¬ 
der  the  constant  blows  of  adversaries  who 
advance  a  totalitarian  and  inhuman  view 
of  the  meaning  of  life. 

It  was  an  English  poet  who  said: 

Life  Las  meaning,  and  to  find  its  meaning 
is  my  meat  and  drink. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  recognized  in  time 
that  challenge.  When  there  was  no 
other  place  to  go,  he  went  to  his  knees. 

If  we  are  only  15  minutes  away  from 
Russia,  and  Khrushchev  is  in  control,  it 


is  time  we  forget  the  petty  things.  It  is 
time  we  face  the  real  issue. 

The  real  issue  is  war  or  peace.  It  is 
true  that  in  very  recent  days  we  have 
taken  vitally  important  steps  at  the 
President’s  request  to  bolster  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  posture.  There  may  be 
those  who  will  argue  that  we  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  the  additional  expense  of  a  large 
and  burdensome  foreign  aid  program. 

We  have  heard  some  of  that  argument 
today  on  the  floor.  Where  the  very  lives 
of  our  people  are  at  stake,  I  submit  that 
we  can  bear  whatever  expense  we  con¬ 
sider  really  necessary. 

According  to  the  official  figures,  the 
cost  of  the  total  administration’s  foreign 
aid  request  averages  out  to  about  $27 
for  each  American  citizen.  A  great 
many  friends  of  mine  smoke  more  than 
in  a  couple  of  months.  A  heavy  smoker 
can  almost  literally  burn  up  six  to  eight 
times  that  amount  of  money  in  a  year. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill?  I  can 
state  it  without  reading  it.  I  refer  to 
page  1  of  the  report,  and  I  ask  that  a 
small  part  of  it,  consisting  of  two  para¬ 
graphs,  outlining  the  main  purpose  of 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol¬ 
lowing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  At  the  same  time  I  ask, 
what  does  the  bill  provide?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  portion  of  the  report  beginning  at  page 
2  and  continuing  over  to  page  3,  because 
it  outlines  definite  answers  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  we  have  heard  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  am  hurrying  along,  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  word  “necessary”  also  bulks 
large  in  the  perennial  question  as  to 
whether  our  expenditures  for  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  are  in  anything  like  the  same 
category  of  importance  as  our  outlays 
for  military  preparedness  at  home. 

Every  President,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  over 
the  last  dozen  years  has  urgently  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  are.  We  all  remember 
that  President  Eisenhower  appointed  to 
the  so-called  Draper  Committee  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  most  talented  and  objective 
citizens — representing  the  professions, 
business,  and  many  other  walks  of  life — 
and  asked  them  to  give  the  foreign-aid 
program  a  thorough  “new  look.”  Did 
they  conclude  that  large  elements  of  the 
program  were  unnecessary  and  could  be 
slashed  without  impairment  of  the  na¬ 
tional  interest?  On  the  contrary,  they 
strongly  recommended  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $400  million  more  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  request,  and  considered  this  a 
minimum  adequate  response  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  abroad. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  mil¬ 
itary  expenditures  give  us  one  vital  but 
basically  static  arm  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Within  this  defensive  capability  should, 
of  course,  be  included  roughly  half  the 
actual  sums  involved  in  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  bill  on  a  direct  or  indirect  basis. 

What  do  I  mean?  I  mean  that  one- 
half  the  amount  we  have  been  discussing 
today  is  spent  for  military  needs.  As 


indicated  by  the  answers  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  80  percent  of  every  dollar  is  spent 
in  the  United  States.  Five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  receive  employment  by  virtue 
of  it.  This  is  not  a  giveaway.  It  is,  in¬ 
stead,  a  mutual  assistance  program. 
However,  being  prepared  for  war  is  not 
an  answer  in  itself;  it  merely  gives  us 
the  shield  behind  which  we  can  develop 
and  undertake  more  positive  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Remove  the  non¬ 
military  elements  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  will  have  destroyed  the 
most  important  offensive  tools  at  our 
command. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  Reds  are  not  about  to  deny 
themselves  these  capabilities.  Indeed, 
they  are  devoting  constantly  growing 
efforts  and  resources  to  nonmilitary  pro¬ 
grams  around  the  globe. 

Not  counting  military  aid,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  expenditures  in  the  satellites 
and  other  Communist  countries,  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  in  1960  gave  almost  $1.2 
billion  in  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  24  of  the  world’s  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries.  Moreover,  according  to 
our  Government  experts : 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the 
aid  of  the  Communist  bloc  countries  has  been 
negotiated  and  administered  with  skill,  speed, 
and  sensitivity. 

Other  elements  of  the  bloc  offensive  in 
the  underdeveloped  part  of  the  world 
have  shown  corresponding  or  even  great¬ 
er  increases.  I  shall  point  out  only  a 
few  of  these  categories  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration.  Soviet  educational  ex¬ 
changes — or,  more  accurately,  indoctri¬ 
nation  programs — increased  by  50  per¬ 
cent  with  respect  to  the  less  developed 
countries  last  year.  For  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  bloc  radio  broadcasts  to  Africa 
almost  doubled,  and  comparable  in¬ 
creases  were  achieved  in  range  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  The  Communist  Chinese 
have  made  a  particular  effort  in  exchang¬ 
ing  delegations  under  a  so-called  people- 
to-people  program;  well  over  550  dele¬ 
gations  from  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  visited  Red  China  in  1960. 

It  is  alarming,  but  no  less  interesting, 
that  the  bloc  has  set  out  with  such  vigor 
to  imitate  programs  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  for  quite  some 
time.  Apparently  the  Communists  have 
a  higher  regard  for  our  efforts  than  we 
ourselves  do  in  all  too  many  cases. 

We  appear  to  have  become  so  obsessed 
with  an  acknowledged  sizable  amount 
of  waste — we  hear  much  about  that — or 
misdirected  effort  that  we  tend  to  over¬ 
look  the  many  solid  accomplishments 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  in  the  press  the  evidence 
of  a  failure  or  a  blunder.  It  does  not 
seem  newsworthy  that  through  U.S.  aid, 
for  example,  Liberia  has  doubled  the 
yield  of  its  upland  rice;  that  Ecuador 
has  brought  under  control  the  disease 
afflicting  its  bananas;  or  that  India  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  problem  of  malaria 
licked  by  1965.  We  are  much  too  ready 
to  sit  back  and  indulge  in  excessive 
self-criticism. 

This  program  is  a  matter  of  self-de¬ 
fense  for  the  United  States.  That  is  not 
only  my  judgment;  it  is  also  the  judg- 
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ment  of  men  like  Eisenhower,  like  Ken¬ 
nedy,  like  our  military  leaders.  It  seems 
to  require  some  sort  of  crisis  to  make  us 
aware  of  the  spirit  of  quiet  confidence, 
idealism,  and  self-sacrifice  which  is 
always  present  in  the  American  people, 
ready  to  be  called  forth  in  time  of  need. 

I  call  attention  to  what  has  happened 
in  23  years.  When  I  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  world  was  so  big  that  it  took 
weeks  to  travel  around  it.  Now  it  takes 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours.  Then  we 
lived  away  off  from  our  neighbors.  Eu¬ 
rope  was  far  away.  Not  now.  As  I  have 
said,  missiles  can  reach  us  in  15  minutes. 
As  for  bombs,  that  depends  on  what  the 
Kremlin  can  do  with  its  submarines  and 
its  planes. 

Madam  President,  I  am  no  happier 
than  any  of  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
compelled  to  consider  this  bill  in  the 
shadow  of  an  extraordinarily  menacing 
world  situation.  Indeed,  I  have  been  in 
Washington  for  too  many  years  to  have 
any  illusions  about  the  degree  to  which 
any  administration  may  seek  to  capital¬ 
ize  upon  such  a  situation.  Yet  I  know 
of  no  remedy.  As  the  late  Senator  Van- 
denberg  wrote  in  1947: 

“The  trouble  is  that  these  crises  never 
reach  Congress  until  they  have  developed  to 
a  point  where  congressional  discretion  is 
pathetically  restricted.” 

We  were  asleep  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  overlooked  what  we  should 
have  done  in  Korea.  But  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  the  world  was  big.  Since  then, 
the  world  has  contracted,  and  such  a 
tragedy  must  not  happen  again.  If  it 
does,  the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  may  be  annihi¬ 
lated. 

Madam  President,  the  hard  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  there  is  an  entirely  genuine 
crisis  threatening  world  peace  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  world  as  we  know 
it.  We  did  not  create  the  peril;  it  is 
wholly  manufactured  and  exported  by 
the  Kremlin.  Yet  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  confront  it  with  the  confident  deter¬ 
mination  and  strength  of  freemen,  or 
we  shall  not  remain  freemen  much 
longer. 

I  do  not  argue  that  we  must  accept 
the  bill  as  it  stands  after  committee  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  the  Vandenberg  definition 
of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  that 
there  be  full  and  free  debate  of  any  and 
all  issues  of  great  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

The  committee  adopted  the  bill.  I 
voted  for  the  2-year  extension.  I  voted 
for  the  3-year  extension.  When  neither 
of  them  could  be  obtained,  I  voted  for 
the  5-year  extension.  I  feel  it  is  more 
important  that  we  not  lose  our  heads  by 
arguing  over  a  situation  in  which  we 
may  lose  our  libei’ty. 

Let  me  say  that  I  felt  no  such  re¬ 
straint  in  committee.  Nor  shall  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  vote  as  my  conscience  directs  as 
we  consider  amendments  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
proud  that  during  committee  considera¬ 
tion  of  S.  1983,  I  took  the  initiative  in 
restoring  to  the  bill  the  full  statement 
of  policy  which  had  both  been  ham¬ 
mered  out  and  tested  by  the  previous 
administration,  and  accepted  by  the 


present  one.  Embodied  in  that  state¬ 
ment  are  found  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  historic  truths  to  which  this 
great  country  has  always  adhered.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  could  I  have  sat 
silent  while  a  truncated  and  inelegant 
version  was  substituted  for  fundamental 
statements  of  principle. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  the  long-term 
lending  authority  was  entirely  consist¬ 
ent  with  a  refusal  to  change  convictions 
to  match  a  change  in  administrations. 
I  agreed  with  the  necessity  for  this  pro¬ 
vision  when  it  was  requested  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  and  I  am  willing  to 
comply,  now  that  it  has  been  sought  by 
President  Kennedy.  For  I  know  full 
well  that  much  of  the  success  of  Soviet 
economic  assistance  is  derived  from  the 
Kremlin’s  ability  to  employ  long-term 
credits  and  to  plan  for  the  long-range 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  noth¬ 
ing  sacrosanct  about  any  particular  level 
of  loan  funds  and  voted — unsuccessfully 
as  it  happened — to  eliminate  the  extra 
$300  million  annually  which  seemed  to 
have  been  hiding  under  another  guise. 

No,  Madam  President,  I  do  not  ask  for 
any  restraint  on  our  historic  right  to 
contest  any  and  all  items  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  I  do  ask  that  we  submerge  our 
dissatisfactions  and  our  differences  when 
we  reach  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  S. 
1983.  Let  us  tell  the  Kremlin  with  one 
voice  that  our  country  stands  ready  to 
fulfill  its  global  responsibilities;  that  it 
will  never  be  deterred  from  its  duty  by 
the  fulminations  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
bully. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  suggesting  that  we  cut  out  what 
have  been  called  foreign  aid.  In  a  sense, 
it  is  American  aid,  as  I  have  already 
stated. 

It  aids  America.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
deterrents  in  our  defense. 

Everything  we  do  is  designed  to  stop 
rocking  the  boat.  Please  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  big  issue  is  war  or  peace. 
If  we  were  to  cut  out  foreign  aid  now 
or  mutual  assistance,  as  it  has  been 
called,  it  would  be  the  “go  ahead”  sign  to 
Khrushchev. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  analyze  just  what 
we  mean  by  foreign  aid.  In  one  of  my 
letters,  in  response  to  a  criticism  of  the 
program,  I  wrote  as  follows: 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  (1)  most  of 
the  funds  go  directly  for  military  defense; 
(2)  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds 
are  spent  right  here  in  this  country;  (3) 
that,  in  addition  to  strengthening  our  de¬ 
fense,  an  estimated  half-million  Jobs  are 
created  for  American  workers;  and  (4)  un¬ 
less  the  program  is  continued,  the  overall 
defense  of  the  Western  World  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there 
have  been  mistakes  in  handling  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  well  as  shortcomings  in  the 
program  itself. 

Of  course,  Madam  President,  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  mistakes.  Because  of  this, 
Congress  can — and  must — turn  a  micro¬ 
scopic  eye  on  the  proposals.  Overall 
efforts  are  needed  to:  First,  weed  out  un¬ 
necessary  provisions;  second,  clarify  ob¬ 
jectives;  third,  sharpen  up  the  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery;  fourth,  eliminate 
waste,  duplication,  and  the  undertaking 
of  unnecessary  projects;  fifth,  imbue  its 
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administrators  with  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  taxpayer;  and  make  other 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  program  serves 
our  national  interests. 

In  my  judgment,  then,  the  facts  of  life 
in  1961  do  not  permit  an  abrogation  of 
our  responsibility  for  free  world  leader¬ 
ship.  Why?  Here  are  some  additional 
factors  that  I  believe  warrant  considera¬ 
tion: 

First.  The  Communist  bloc — the 
greatest  threat  to  freedom  in  history — 
strongly  adheres  to  its  oft-stated  goals 
of  world  conquest.  Mobilized  for  this 
objective,  its  military,  economic,  cultural, 
social,  ideological  programs  have  one 
target:  That  of  surpassing  and  burying 
the  free  world. 

Second.  The  Red  manpower  in  their 
military  forces  substantially  exceeds  that 
of  the  free  world. 

Third.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  are  engaging  in  a  broader  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign  than  the  West. 

Fourth.  Conducting  a  global  espio¬ 
nage,  sabotage,  and  subversion  ring,  the 
Communists  have  an  estimated  36  mil¬ 
lion  conspirators  operating  in  about  86 
countries.  Their  aim  is  to  take  over 
these  nations.  This  Red  army  of  con¬ 
spirators  represents  a  threat  equal  to — 
if  not  greater  than — the  military  power 
of  an  ever -threatening  nuclear  war. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  threatening 
factors,  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
a  strong  alliance  for  free  world  security. 

Madam  President,  as  I  have  already 
said,  Secretary  Rusk  has  left  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  hope  he  will  return  with  good 
news. 

As  Premier  Khrushchev  finds  himself 
at  six’s  and  seven’s,  as  we  know  he  does, 
with  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Marshal  Tito, 
let  us  hope  that  situation  will  not  cause 
him  to  apply  the  old  maxim  of  Napo¬ 
leon — namely,  that  for  domestic  trou¬ 
bles,  the  cure  is  foreign  war. 

Someone  has  said  that  Khrushchev 
is  afraid  of  the  splintering  effect  on 
communism  of  Tito’s  Tightest  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  leftist  government,  on  the  other. 
Is  this  Khrushchev’s  reason  for  being  on 
the  Berlin  warpath?  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  look  into  the 
mind  of  that  leader  of  the  great,  dy¬ 
namic,  evil  movement  called  communism. 
How  serious  he  is  about  Berlin  is  almost 
anyone’s  guess. 

But  we  have  definitely  stated  that  we 
are  in  earnest  about  protecting  the  free¬ 
doms  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin;  and 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  the  last 
few  days  confirms  the  fact  that  once 
again  American  unity  is  in  the  saddle  in 
relation  to  foreign  policy.  Congress  has 
voted  all  that  the  Chief  Executive  has 
asked;  we  are  one  in  the  defense  of 
America. 

Madam  President,  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  read  an  article  entitled  “Be¬ 
hind  the  Berlin  Crisis.”  The  article  was 
written  by  Roscoe  Drummond;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  in 
the  article  Mr.  Drummond  asks — 

Question.  Isn’t  there  so  much  news  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Washington  about  the  “military 
buildup”  that  it  gives  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  looks  upon  force  as  the 
only  response? 

Answer.  The  military  buildup  is  the  es¬ 
sential  first  phase  of  the  American  reply  to 
the  crisis. 

Mr.  Drummond  also  writes: 

Question.  What  is  there  to  negotiate? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  propose  to  make  a 
treaty  recognizing  the  “independence”  of  the 
East  Zone  Communist  government  which  is 
entirely  under  Moscow  domination.  This  is 
like  making  a  treaty  with  yourself.  Mr.  K. 
contends  that  a  Soviet  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany  will  cancel  Western  rights  in 
West  Berlin  and  that  thereafter  the  existence 
of  these  rights  will  depend  upon  the  wishes 
of  the  East  German  Government. 

His  nepct  question: 

Question.  What  is  Mr.  K.  really  after? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  say  they  want  and 
will  respect  West  Berlin  as  a  “free  city.” 

Madam  President,  all  of  us  know  from 
past  experience  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  Drummond’s  next  question : 

Question:  Might  the  Berlin  crisis  bring  on 
war? 

Answer.  The  Berlin  crisis  is  deadly  serious 
and  uncertain.  War  could  come,  but  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Government  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  intends  to  risk 
war  and  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
peace  is  to  make  sure  that  the  Kremlin 
understands  that  it  cannot  have  its  way  by 
threatening  war.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
United  States  and  NATO  military  alert. 

Madam  President,  today  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  read 
into  the  Record  certain  matters.  On 
page  10  of  the  committee’s  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  ap¬ 
pears  a  list  showing  the  agencies  which 
have  received  so-called  back-door 
financing — a  large  group.  I  ask  that  the 
list  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  funds 
spent  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  between 
1954  and  1960.  It  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $20  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  I 
have  consumed  some  20  minutes.  I 
thank  the  Chair  very  much. 

Exhibit  1 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  ap¬ 
preciated  your  statement  very  much,  sir. 

The  matter  of  foreign  aid,  I  believe,  will 
have  to  be  resold  to  the  American  people, 
because  of  the  sort  of  misrepresentations 
and  articles  that  the  chairman  referred  to. 

My  maU  indicates  clearly  that  people  have 
an  idea  that  foreign  aid  doesn’t  result  in  any 
domestic  aid.  Your  own  statement  makes 
it  very  clear  that  the  purpose  of  foriegn  aid 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  build  allies  and  keep 


us  out  of  a  third  world  war.  Am  I  right  in 
that  respect? 

Secretary  Rusk.  It  is  one  of  the  great  ef¬ 
forts  toward  peace  in  which  we  can  engage. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  think  there  is  another 
sales  job  that  needs  to  be  made.  The 
American  people  must  not  only  understand 
the  details  of  foreign  aid,  but  also  what  it 
dbes  for  them.  How  much  money  do  you 
expect  to  spend  the  first  year  in  foreign 
aid? 

Secretary  Rusk.  You  mean  under  this  pro¬ 
gram? 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes. 

Secretary  Rusk.  $1,690  million  plus  the 
$900  million  borrowing  authority  is  the  new 
obligational  authority  we  are  asking  for. 

Senator  Wiley.  Will  we  have  a  sheet  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  much  is  going  into  country  X, 
Y, and  Z? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  worked 
out  in  the  total  detail  that  will  be  presented 
in  executive  session. 

FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS  SPENT  FOR  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Senator  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  all  important 
to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign  aid 
will  create  jobs  in  this  country  if  we  make 
what  other  countries  need  and  that  we  will 
have  employment  resulting  therefrom.  Am 
I  right  in  that  respect? 

Secretary  Rusk.  A  very  large  portion  of 
foreign  aid  funds  will  be  spent  for  goods  and 
services  originating  in  this  country. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  you  have  the  figures  on 
that?  What  percentage  of  the  total  that 
you  have  just  given  us  is  that? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Under  the  programs  as 
presently  designed,  actually  these  expendi¬ 
tures  will  be  almost  100  percent  except  for 
salaries  spent  overseas. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  didn’t  hear  that. 

Secretary  Rusk.  It  would  be  almost  100 
percent  except  for  salaries  to  people  over¬ 
seas  in  terms  of  expenditures.  This  would 
be  an  original  expenditure  of  80  percent  in 
this  country,  beginning  now,  let  us  say, 
and  another  10  percent  spent  back  here  in 
this  country  shortly  thereafter. 

So  somewhere  between  90  and  100  per¬ 
cent — 90  percent  in  terms  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  spent  in  this  country. 

Senator  Wiley.  Have  you  any  estimate  as 
to  the  number  of  jobs  that  that  would 
create? 

Secretary  Rusk.  A  study  has  been  made  on 
that,  sir.  I  don’t  have  those  figures  imme¬ 
diately  at  my  fingertips. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  OF  COMMODITIES 

Senator  Wiley.  There  is  another  thing 
I  think  that  the  American  public  should  be 
informed  on,  and  that  is  that  a  considerable 
part  of  our  foreign  aid  will  be  in  the  form  of 
surplus  farm  products;  is  that  right? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  surplus  com¬ 
modities  in  terms  of  dollars  will  we  send? 

Secretary  Rusk.  The  proposed  authoriza¬ 
tion  under  Public  Law  480  establishes  a  $2.5 
billion  limit  on  the  level  of  sales  agreements 
in  any  calendar  year.  We  anticipate  that 
about  $1.7  billion  at  CCC  costs  and  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.2  billion  in  U.S.  export  market 
costs  would  be  distributed  in  fiscal  year  1962 
under  title  I  sales  of  this  program. 

jobs  created  by  foreign  aid 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  you  give  me  the  figures 
of  how  many  will  be  employed  in  America 
as  a  result  of  the  program? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  am  informed  that  some 
years  ago  in  a  study,  which  I  do  not  have  at 
my  fingertips,  that  it  was  estimated  that 
some  750,000  jobs  would  result  from  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  That  would  have  to  be 
recalculated,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  time. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : ) 

“The  only  available  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  whose  work  is  attributable 
to  the  foreign  aid  program  is  that  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Planning  Association  which  in  1957 
conducted  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
The  association  reported  that  approximately 
530,000  persons  were  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  providing  goods  and  services  for 
the  foreign  aid  program.  In  addition,  an 
estimated  184,000  workers  were  employed  in 
producing,  processing,  and  transporting  that 
portion  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  military  hardware  abroad  under  our 
aid  programs.  Thus,  the  association  con¬ 
cluded,  total  foreign  aid  expenditures,  in¬ 
cluding  surplus  shipments,  accounted  for 
715,000  jobs  in  1957.” 

Senator  Wiley.  If  that  many  are  employed, 
that  makes  a  contribution  to  the  economic 
health  of  this  country,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  all  except  10  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  spent  in  this  country? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  the  present  esti¬ 
mate. 

breakdown  of  country  figures 

Senator  Wiley.  Will  you  give  us  a  state¬ 
ment  for  the  record  showing  the  estimated 
breakdown  of  what  you  expect  to  spend  by 
country  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  year? 

Secretary  Rusk.  We  will  submit  that  for 
the  record,  sir,  for  the  3-year  period.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  have  the  estmates  on  the 
third  year,  but  we  can  give  you  the  best 
we  have. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : ) 

“We  expect  that  our  lending  programs  will 
total  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962  (includ¬ 
ing  $300  million  in  loan  repayments);  $1.9 
billion  in  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964. 

“It  is  not  possible  to  break  out  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  advance  by  geographic  area  at  this 
time.  However,  it  is  known  that  for  fiscal 
year  1962  India,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil  will 
account  for  a  very  large  share  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  lending.  In  executive  sessions  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
go  into  further  detail  on  the  individual  coun¬ 
try  eligibility  for  development  loans.” 
benefits  of  program 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  it  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  Marshall  plan  has  practically  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  recovery  of  our  allies,  like  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  others  and  they  are  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  again? 

Secretary  Rusk.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  facts  of  the  history  of  the  post¬ 
war  world,  yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Is  it  also  believed  that  the 
aid  that  we  have  given  in  the  past  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  keeping  us  out  of  a  third  world 
war? 

Secretary  Rusk.  It  has  helped  a  great  deal 
in  building  a  world  community  which  is 
moving  toward  a  peaceful  society,  working 
through  such  organizations  as  the  United 
Nations.  Had  the  disorders  which  followed 
World  War  II  been  continued  indefinitely 
without  massive  help  from  us,  we  could 
easily  have  been  in  world  war  III  by  this 
time  and  had  these  newly  independent  coun¬ 
tries  not  been  given  some  chance  in  many 
cases  to  get  off  the  ground  and  start  their 
forward  movement  in  economic  and  social 
development,  I  think  the  disorders  and  the 
unrest  might  easily  have  drawn  us  into  a 
war. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  hope  I  can  be  here  Tues¬ 
day  when  you  come  back.  This  morning  I 
have  three  subcommittees  meeting  at  the 
same  hour.  I  want  to  go  into  executive 
session  with  you  on  specific  territories  and 
ask  some  questions  that  I  don’t  care  to  ask 
publicly  and  that  I  think  are  very  pertinent. 
I  feel  if  there  is  anything  that  needs  to  be 
done  it  is  to  make  the  American  people 
aware  of  what  you  have  testified  to  this 
morning — first,  your  statement,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  brilliant  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  foreign  aid;  and  secondly,  your 
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replies  to  my  questioning  showing  that  the 
foreign  aid  is  really  domestic  aid,  insofar 
as  America  is  concerned.  It  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  us  out  of  war,  keeping  the  economy 
healthy,  keeping  men  employed,  keeping  in¬ 
dustry  busy  and  keeping  the  farm  products 
going  out.  All  of  those  things,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  are  arguments  in  favor  of  this  program 
that  you  are  now  presenting. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Exhibit  2 

Main  Purpose  of  the  Bill 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
vigor,  purpose,  and  new  direction  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  Thus,  the  stress  of  the 
program  is  shifted  to  development  loans  re¬ 
payable  on  manageable  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  but  in  dollars.  Long-term  financing 
becomes  available  to  the  new  aid  agency,  a 
simpler  structure  which  will  include  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Less  emphasis 
is  placed  on  and  fewer  funds  are  granted  to 
direct  support  programs.  Self-help  and 
long-term  development  planning  are  now 
the  chief  criteria  against  which  the  bulk 
of  economic  aid  is  programed. 

Funds  for  categories  of  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  other  than  the  contingency 
fund,  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
until  expended.  The  same  is  true  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  This  means  that  unused 
funds  in  these  categories  are  carried  over 
into  another  fiscal  year  instead  of  auto¬ 
matically  returning  to  the  Treasury.  The 
bill,  in  short,  stresses  orderly  economic 
growth  and  gives  continuity  to  the  programs 
that  will  encourage  and  sustain  much  of 
this  growth. 


Exhibit  3 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  these  major 
provisions : 

1.  It  repeals  and  supersedes  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

2.  It  authorizes  funds  that  will  remain 
available  until  expended  for  development 
grants,  supporting  assistance,  investment 
surveys,  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  military  assistance  that  will  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  providing  this  kind  of  au¬ 
thority  is  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hasti¬ 
ly  obligating  funds  near  the  end  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  in  order  to  place  aid  administrators 
in  a  stronger  position  to  seek  further  appro¬ 
priations. 

3.  The  development  loan  program  is  given 
long-term  financing  with  authority  to  bor¬ 
row  up  to  $1,187  billion  from  the  Treasury 
in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $1.9  billion  in  each  of 
the  following  4  fiscal  years. 

4.  The  military  assistance  program  is  given 
a  2-year  authorization  at  the  level  of  $1.8 
billion  a  year. 

5.  The  President  is  authorized  to  draw  on 
up  to  $200  million  of  existing  Department 
of  Defense  stocks  for  the  military  assistance 
program. 

6.  The  sum  of  $5  million  is  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  surveys  of 
investment  opportunities  by  private  interests 
(title  IV).  This  is  a  new  authorization. 

7.  Authority  is  provided  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  development  research  into  various 
problems  of  economic  and  social  development 
(title  V.)  This  is  a  new  authorization. 

8.  Technical  cooperation  programs  are 
continued,  but  within  the  framework  of  a 
new  category,  development  grants,  which  will 
emphasize  the  development  of  human  re¬ 
sources  and  the  institutions  necessary  to 
social  and  economic  development. 

9.  Authority  is  provided  to  continue  is¬ 
suing  investment  guaranties  up  to  $1  bil¬ 
lion  total  face  value.  Also,  in  special  situa¬ 
tions  the  President  may  issue  guaranties 
against  a  portion  of  loss  due  to  any  risks  not 
otherwise  insurable.  The  authority  for  guar¬ 


anteeing  risks  of  this  character  is  limited 
to  $100  million. 

10.  The  aid  program  is  reorganized.  A  new 
aid  agency  will  be  established  within  the 
Department  of  State.  The  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  is  eliminated,  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  a  new  form 
is  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  agency.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  improved  adminis¬ 
trative  and  personnel  practices. 

11.  There  is  provided  a  $5  million  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  procurement  of  excess  Gov¬ 
ernment  property  that  can  be  utilized  by  the 
aid  program. 


Exhibit  4 

Behind  the  Berlin  Crisis 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— Here  are  answers  to  the 
questions  most  frequently  asked  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  about  the  Berlin  crisis: 

Question.  Isn’t  there  so  much  news  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Washington  about  the  "military 
buildup”  that  it  gives  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  looks  upon  force  as  the 
only  response? 

Answer.  The  military  buildup  is  the  es¬ 
sential  first  phase  of  the  American  reply  to 
the  crisis.  It  is  the  necessary  prelude  to 
having  any  chance  of  useful  negotiation. 
The  United  States  must  negotiate  from 
strength  if  it  is  to  negotiate  successfully. 
The  United  States  must  demonstrate  its 
strength  and  its  firmness  if  it  expects  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  allies  to  do  the  same. 

American  officials  believe  that  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  has  been  assuming 
we  would  not  have  either  the  strength  or  the 
stamina  to  resist  his  objective  of  getting 
West  Berlin  under  Communist  rule. 

The  first  phase  of  our  response  had  to  cen¬ 
ter  upon  disabusing  Mr.  Khrushchev  of  the 
false  premise  that  he  could  bluster  and 
blackmail  the  West  into  appeasement. 

Question.  What  next? 

Answer.  The  United  States  is  willing  and 
expects  to  undertake  four-power  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviets  with  respect  to  Berlin. 
The  American,  Britishi  and  French  foreign 
ministers  will  concert  their  ideas  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  in  early  August  and  will  con¬ 
sult  with  Bonn.  If  the  Soviets  want  to  ne¬ 
gotiate,  the  West  will  be  ready  and  willing. 

Question.  What  Western  rights  are  at 
stake  in  the  Berlin  matter  and  how  did  the 
West  acquire  these  rights? 

Answer.  Western  rights  in  West  Berlin  do 
not  come  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  cannot 
be  unilaterally  extinguished  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  three  central  "rights”: 

The  freedom  of  the  2,225,000  people  of 
West  Berlin  whom  we  have  pledged  to  pro¬ 
tect. 

The  right  of  these  people  to  a  government 
of  their  own  choosing. 

Full  allied  access  to  West  Berlin  along  air, 
rail,  and  road  routes  accepted  by  all  four 
powers  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  reaffirmed 
in  the  agreement  which  ended  the  Soviet 
blockade  in  1949. 

The  West’s  rights  in  Berlin  stem  from  the 
defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  It  was  the  original 
hope  that  Berlin  would  be  governed  as  one 
unified  city  by  the  four  powers  and  ulti¬ 
mately  be  a  part  of  a  unified  Germany. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  put  its  zone  in  East 
Berlin  under  Communist  rule  and,  in  effect, 
made  it  part  of  its  East  zone  Communist 
regime,  the  four -power  government  of  Berlin 
broke  down  and  West  Berlin  has  been  super¬ 
vised  by  the  three  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  rights  in  East  Berlin 
were  not  given  it  by  the  West,  and  Western 
rights  were  not  given  to  America,  Britain, 
and  France  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
why  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  title  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  those  rights. 

West  Berlin,  though  surrounded  by  East 
zone  territory,  does  not  stand  on  East  Ger- 
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man  soil.  It  stands  on  its  own  soil  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  occupation  statute  which  was 
signed  by  the  four  powers. 

Question.  What  is  there  to  negotiate? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  propose  to  make  a 
treaty  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
East  zone  Communist  government  which  is 
entirely  under  Moscow  domination.  This  is 
like  making  a  treaty  with  yourself.  Mr. 
K.  contends  that  a  Soviet  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany  will  cancel  Western  rights  in 
West  Berlin  and  that  thereafter  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  rights  will  depend  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  East  German  government. 

The  allies  refuse  to  accept  the  proposition 
that  any  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  can 
affect  Western  rights  since  these  rights  did 
not  come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  came 
from  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  are  con¬ 
firmed  in  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
even  as  Soviet  rights  in  East  Berlin  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  agreements  with  the  West.  Now 
Mr.  Khrushchev  proposes  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  retain  their  rights  in  East  Berlin 
and  that  the  West  give  up  its  rights  in  West 
Berlin. 

The  West  will  not  do  so.  The  West  will 
not  renege  on  its  moral  and  political  obliga¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
West  Berlin.  But  it  will  negotiate  how  these 
rights  can  more  smoothly,  more  harmoni¬ 
ously,  more  effectively,  more  prudently  be 
safeguarded  and  utilized. 

Question.  What  is  Mr.  K.  really  after? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  say  they  want  and 
will  respect  West  Berlin  as  a  free  city.  That’s 
not  a  reliable  guarantee  as  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  have  found  out  to 
their  sorrow. 

Moscow  had  treaties  of  nonaggression  with 
these  countries.  At  Yalta,  the  Soviets  prom¬ 
ised  free  elections  so  these  countries  could 
have  governments  of  their  own  choice.  The 
Soviet  Union  took  over  all  of  these  countries 
and  so  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  promises  to 
respect  Berlin  as  a  free  city,  we  have  to  real¬ 
ize  that  he  is  playing  with  words. 

In  more  candor  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  de¬ 
scribed  West  Berlin  as  a  bone  in  my  throat. 
If  West  Berlin — prosperous,  democratic,  a 
radiant  oasis  of  liberty  which  attracts  4,000 
to  5,000  of  fleeing  East  German  weekly — is  a 
bone  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  throat,  he  will 
hardly  be  removing  it  by  making  Berlin  a 
truly  free  city.  It  is  more  realistic  to  assume 
that  he  means  to  pluck  it  out — if  possible. 

Question.  Might  the  Berlin  crisis  bring  on 
war? 

Answer.  The  Berlin  crisis  is  deadly  serious 
and  uncertain.  War  could  come,  but  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Government  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  intends  to  risk 
war  and  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
peace  is  to  make  sure  that  the  Kremlin  un¬ 
derstands  that  it  cannot  have  its  way  by 
threatening  war.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
United  States  and  NATO  military  alert. 


Exhibit  5 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Federal  home  loan  banks. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund. 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 

Small  Business  Administration. 
Informational  Media  Guaranty  Fund. 
Veterans  direct  loan  program. 

Investment  guaranty  program. 
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Panama  Canal. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Helium  Act,  as  amended. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


Exhibit  6 
Wisconsin 

Total,  January  1954-June  1960 


City: 

Appleton -  $1,  741 

Baraboo _  13,  874 

Belgium _  6,  891 

Beloit _  184,  493 

Burlington _  2,  640 

Clintonville _  532,  671 

Eau  Claire _  137,  967 

Edgerton _  22,  621 

Fond  Du  Lac _  502,  464 

Fort  Atkinson _  11,  520 

Green  Bay _  2,335 

Janesville _  56,  940 

Kenosha _  1,  860,  792 

Kohler _  114,326 

La  Crosse _  392,  745 

Madison _  246,  251 

Manitowoc _  1,  621 

Marinette -  18,  972 

Milton _  362 

Milwaukee _  11,834,485 

Oshkosh _  552,  544 

Port  Washington _  1,  855 

Racine _  3,  347,  227 

Rothschild _ _ —  2,  710 

Sheboygan -  12,  700 

Superior _  2,  181 

Waukesha _  42, 174 

West  Allis _  38,  726 

West  Bend _  38,  552 


Total,  Wisconsin -  19,  984,  380 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  As  always,  he  has  shown 
great  corn-age  and  great  understanding, 
regardless  of  which  administration  is  in 
power;  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  because  of  the 
understanding  he  has  shown  and  the 
statesmanlike  attitude  which  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  his,  both  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
as  its  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  express  my  appreciation. 
After  all,  if  there  is  anything  a  Republi¬ 
can  likes  to  have  from  a  Democrat,  it  is 
more  appreciation.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  would  not  want  Democratic 
Senators  to  be  the  only  ones  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  dynamic  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Of  course  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
everything  that  is  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  but  I  heartily  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  his  vig¬ 
orous  presentation  and  on  his  firmness 
in  presenting  an  American  viewpoint. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  let 
me  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  one  who 
refuses  to  speak  a  great  deal  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber  to  get  his  message  across  at 
a  time  when  the  attendance  is  so  large. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
for  nearly  17  years  we  have  poured 
money  out  hand  over  fist  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world  to  try  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism  and  preserve  the  peace,  and  today 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  fix  we 


would  have  been  in  if  we  had  never  spent 
one  nickel  on  foreign  aid — we  must 
stand  prepared  to  fight  for  freedom  as 
men  have  had  to  do  ever  since  history 
has  been  recorded.  We  cannot  buy  free¬ 
dom  with  money,  and  for  this  reason 
during  my  17  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
always  opposed  foreign  aid  programs. 

Back  in  1950,  one  of  the  issues  raised 
against  me  in  my  campaign  for  reelec¬ 
tion  to  the  U.S.  Senate  was  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  of  all  foreign  aid 
programs,  r  can  remember  when  I  was 
the  only  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
standing  against  such  programs,  but  to¬ 
day  the  picture  is  different. 

There  are  many  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  who  are  oppos¬ 
ing  foreign  aid,  and  proponents  of  this 
latest  long-range  foreign  giveaway  proj¬ 
ect  are  reported  to  be  in  a  position  to 
compromise  on  some  of  the  more  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  change  in  out¬ 
look  by  some  of  the  Members.  I  think 
if  they  will  only  consider  this  proposed 
bill  with  me  for  a  while,  they  will  come 
to  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  is  not  objectionable  and  vote  to 
kill  it. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been 
many  labels  applied  to  the  various  and 
sundry  foreign  aid  projects  pushed 
through  the  Congress.  They  have  been 
called  the  Marshall  plan,  the  economic 
recovery  program,  mutual  security,  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  slang  titles  applied  by  the  news¬ 
paper  writers.  None  of  these  names  has 
ever  fooled  me,  for  each  and  every  one 
of  these  projects  has  been  nothing  but 
a  giveaway  bill  amounting  to  nothing 
less  than  a  gigantic  handout. 

When  I  first  opposed  these  programs 
I  opposed  them  on  what  I  believed  to 
be  sound  reasons,  such  as  the  age-old 
theory  that  we  cannot  buy  friends  with 
mohey,  and  that  when  we  give  money 
away  to  friends  you  create  enemies  and 
stir  up  jealousies.  In  the  zeal  of  their 
campaign  to  buy  world  friendship 
through  our  purse  strings,  proponents 
of  foreign  aid  waved  aside  every  time- 
honored  logical  reason  against  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  belief  that  money  talks  ruled  the 
temperament  of  administrations  and 
Congress.  As  a  result,  our  foreign  policy¬ 
makers  have  sat  back  in  a  state  of  leth¬ 
argy,  leaving  it  up  to  all  this  money  to 
do  our  talking  for  us.  Today  we  are 
reaping  the  harvest  of  threats,  coer¬ 
cions,  and  Communist  aggressions  and 
advancements  on  all  fronts  in  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  imperative,  before  the 
Congress  votes  on  the  pending  foreign 
aid  bill,  that  we  look  at  the  failures  and 
shortcomings  of  what  has  gone  before. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  little  history  to 
teach  us  the  errors  of  our  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  too 
little  control  and  too  few  strings  attached 
to  these  handouts.  The  money,  once  it 
has  left  our  country,  has  been  allocated 
in  all  directions  into  practically  every 
kind  of  program  in  the  world  except 
what  the  American  people  thought  it 
would  be  used  for  when  it  left  their 
hands.  We  know  from  investigations, 
newspaper  reports,  committee  hearings. 


and  by  other  means,  that  in  most  of  the 
countries  the  net  result  of  these  give¬ 
aways  has  been  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.  It  has  magnified 
classism  in  nations,  leaving  the  ruling 
class  to  benefit  from  our  foreign  aid 
money  and  the  poorer  class  to  drift  aim¬ 
lessly  into  the  hands  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

One  beautiful  example  of  this  messy 
creation  of  ours  can  be  found  in  Korea 
where  the  people  themselves  have  risen 
up  in  revolt  against  the  ruling  class  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ineffective  handling  of  for¬ 
eign  funds  and  because  of  corruption 
which  developed  in  the  ruling  class  as  a 
result  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communists  have 
not  taken  over  in  South  Korea,  but  I 
would  dare  to  say  that  the  morale  of  the 
South  Korean  nation  is  at  a  lower  point 
today  as  a  result  of  our  foreign  aid  than 
it  was  before  we  started  it.  If  war  were 
to  develop  in  Korea,  I  doubt  seriously  if 
South  Korean  forces  would  last  long  and 
American  forces  would  once  again  have 
to  intervene  and  do  the  fighting.  That 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  where  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  done  any  good  in  this 
country. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  further  testi¬ 
mony  against  more  foreign  aid,  we  have 
only  to  look  to  the  statement  of  Maj. 
Gen.  You  Sang  Hoo.  Arriving  in  Los 
Angeles  last  month  on  a  good-will  tour, 
he  said  of  our  foreign  aid  program: 

You  poured  water  in  a  bucket  that  has 
many  holes. 

He  said  the  aid  was  wasted  because  of 
corruption  and  charged  that  the  military 
junta  took  over  in  Korea  because  of  this 
corruption.  In  addition,  he  charged  that 
the  previous  cabinet,  which  is  now  under 
arrest,  had  established  direct  connections 
with  North  Korean  Communist  agents. 
What  further  proof  do  we  need  of  the 
complete  failure  of  our  foreign  aid  than 
this? 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  another  recipient 
country  of  our  foreign  aid,  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  holds  true.  We  have  poured  over 
$300  million  into  that  country  of  over 
2  million  people,  and  today  its  mili¬ 
tary  machine  is  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  in  the  face  of  Communist  gueril¬ 
la  forces.  In  June  1959,  before  many 
Americans  aside  from  the  foreign  aid 
program  people,  had  heard  of  Laos,  I 
warned  that  we  were  pouring  money 
down  a  rathole  in  that  country.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  were  sustaining  the 
entire  military  budget  of  that  nation. 

We  were  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
soldiers,  paying  for  their  food,  their 
clothing,  and  their  military  equipment. 

At  that  time,  even  though  we  were 
completely  sustaining  that  nation’s 
25,000-man  army,  the  military  leader¬ 
ship  in  Laos  adamantly  refused  to  take 
the  military  advice  given  them  by  our 
advisers  who  were  on  the  scene  han¬ 
dling  the  foreign-aid  program.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  money  was  not  used  wisely, 
and  today  we  see  the  consequences. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  what  I  said 
in  1959,  long  before  the  Lao  crisis 
erupted.  This  is  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  Congressional  Record: 
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Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  a  25,000-man 
army  in  Laos  could  not  hold  back  a  single 
attack  from  the  Red  Chinese  hordes  if  they 
ever  decide  to  go  Into  that  country,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  25,000-man  army  against  600  million 
people  is  not  frightening  anybody  from  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  invasion.  The  truth  Is  that  all 
this  money  for  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  has  accomplished  little  or  nothing  in 
Laos  or  any  other  southeast  Asian  country, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  has  in  any  foreign  country. 

Madam  President,  this  is  one  of  the 
saddest  “I  told  you  so”  stories  I  have 
ever  had  to  recite.  Regrettably,  it  is  not 
the  only  one,  and  probably  will  not  be 
the  last.  Today,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  us  all,  we  face  the  same  situation  else¬ 
where. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  a  state¬ 
ment  I  issued  to  the  press  in  response  to 
Pakistan  President  Ayub  Khan’s  recent 
message  to  Congress.  I  warned  that  his 
words  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
threat  of  intimidation.  He  was  giving 
us  a  subtle  ultimatum — either  we  pay  his 
country  millions  of  dollars  to  embrace 
democracy  or  he  would  turn  to  commu¬ 
nism.  The  Pakistan  President  was  tell¬ 
ing  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  when 
the  money  runs  out  so  does  the  friend¬ 
ship. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  same  ulti¬ 
matum  is  being  hurled  in  our  faces.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Pakistan  President,  it  is  the 
Tunisian  Government  that  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  seek  Russian  aid  in  the  clash  over 
Bizerte.  It  all  amounts  to  a  case  of 
blackmail  to  turn  the  United  States 
against  France.  The  words  of  Tunisian 
Ambassador  Habib  Bourguiba  as  he  left 
the  conference  table  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  are  practically  identical 
to  those  of  the  Pakistan  President.  His 
words  were: 

I  suggest  the  free  world  act  now  before 
another  world  does. 

Need  I  say  more  about  “I  told  you 
so’s”?  Here  is  a  case  of  our  foreign  aid 
in  action.  It  took  barely  2  weeks  for 
another  country  to  issue  its  ultimatum 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  permit 
itself  to  surrender  to  this  kind  of  black¬ 
mail,  then  it  might  just  as  well  hand  over 
its  position  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
been  on  the  wrong  foreign-policy  track 
too  long.  The  right  track  is  the  one  that 
the  President  outlined  in  his  address  to 
the  Nation  on  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  must 
spend  this  money  to  build  up  our  own 
military  defenses  and  to  stand  as  guard¬ 
ian  for  these  nations  if  we  intend  to  save 
them  from  communism.  We  cannot  do 
it  with  dollars  alone,  as  money  will  never 
create  “free”  nations.  There  is  no  price 
tag  for  democracy.  It  cannot  be  bought ; 
it  must  be  won  through  suffering,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  brotherly  love.  The  longer 
we  attempt  to  buy  democracy  for  others, 
the  longer  we  will  end  up  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  giving  away  something. 

We  have  lost  half  of  Korea  at  the  con¬ 
ference  table ;  we  lost  half  of  Vietnam  at 
the  conference  table;  we  are  losing  half 
of  Laos  at  the  conference  table.  We  have 
lost  Cuba  right  under  our  noses,  and  de¬ 
spite  warnings  from  me  and  other  re¬ 
sponsible  people  who  knew  that  Castro 
was  tied  in  with  the  Communist  elements, 
but  whose  voices  were  drowned  out  by 


the  liberal  press  and  the  foreign-aid  one- 
world  theorists  in  the  State  Department. 
We  have  lost  ground  in  Africa  and  we 
have  lost  ground  in  the  Near  East. 

Despite  the  nearly  $90  billion  which 
has  been  spent  in  all  forms  of  foreign 
aid  over  the  past  15  years — and  this  in¬ 
cludes  money  in  the  pipelines — we  have 
not  gained  1  single  inch  of  territory  for 
freedom.  We  have  not  saved  a  single 
soul  from  communism.  To  the  contrary, 
communism  has  gobbled  up  millions  of 
people  and  millions  of  square  miles  of 
territory. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  commu¬ 
nism  and  it  is  not  the  dollar  diplomacy 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  It  is 
strength,  a  show  of  force,  and  the  reso¬ 
luteness  to  follow  through  and  show  the 
world  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  state  our  position  or  make  our  stand. 
As  I  told  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1959,  when 
Khrushchev  was  planning  to  come  to 
America  on  his  so-called  good  will  tour, 

Khrushchev  is  swayed  by  power,  not  rea¬ 
son. 

Madam  President,  when  we  go  to  the 
conference  table  we  attempt  to  use  rea¬ 
son.  Similarly,  when  we  embark  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  we  attempt  to  use  rea¬ 
son.  The  reasoning  in  foreign  aid  stems 
from  the  theory  that  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  nice  and  good  for  someone  or  some 
country  and  therefore  that  country  is 
naturally  going  to  want  to  be  like  us. 
The  Communists  are  not  sitting  idly  by 
doing  nothing  while  we  are  throwing 
away  money.  The  Communists  are  at 
work  night  and  day  spending  their 
money  on  military  might,  threats  and 
propaganda.  This,  to  some  underprivi¬ 
leged  nation  sitting  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Russian  Kremlin,  has  more  ef¬ 
fect  than  our  dollar  diplomacy. 

When  our  dollars  are  spent,  those  na¬ 
tions  still  will  be  sitting  there  with  the 
same  situation  facing  them.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  Russia  has  done  in  Cuba  if 
we  wish  to  see  how  the  Communists  work. 
Russia  gives  Mr.  Castro  planes,  ships, 
guns,  tanks.  Mr.  Castro  gives  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  sugar.  The  United  States  sent 
foreign  aid  to  Cuba,  but  what  good  did 
it  do? 

The  completely  idiotic  aspect  of  the 
whole  program  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
$52  million  in  foreign  aid  money  which 
we  have  given  Cuba  since  1945.  I  ask  the 
advocates  of  foreign  aid  are  we  getting 
$52  million  worth  of  cooperation  and  mu¬ 
tual  security  from  Cuba?  I  do  not  hear 
the  advocates  of  foreign  aid  saying  too 
much  about  that  these  days.  I  simply 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
such  reasoning.  The  only  thing  we  have 
received  from  Cuba  for  having  given 
them  $52  million  has  been  the  seizure  of 
every  penny’s  worth  of  private  property 
owned  by  Americans  in  that  nation. 
They  have  robbed  our  people  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  property,  they  have  coerced  our 
citizens,  jailed  some,  and  even  executed 
some.  They  have  confiscated  property 
valued  at  approximately  $1,500  million. 

I  know  immediately  the  advocates  of 
foreign  aid  will  say,  ‘‘but  most  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  assistance  to  Cuba  came  before 
Castro.”  This  may  be  true,  and  if  it  is, 
it  simply  underscores  the  futility  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Our  dollars  appear  to  have 
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bought  us  nothing  more  than  a  cigar¬ 
smoking,  carbon  copy  of  Khrushchev. 

However,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  1959  and  1960  foreign-aid 
funds  given  to  Cuba  as  found  in  the  ICA 
Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports  report 
dated  March  31,  1961.  It  shows  that 
Communist  Cuba  has  received  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.9  million  in  assistance  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  since  Castro  took  over.  This, 
to  me  is  the  height  of  mismanagement 
and  certainly  is  an  insult  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  America,  who  must  dig  up  out  of 
their  pockets  not  only  to  repay  this 
money  but  also  to  pay  interest  upon  it, 
I  daresay  until  our  grandchildren  die — 
money  which  we  had  to  borrow.  How 
many  Americans  will  have  to  pay  income 
taxes  in  order  to  repay  the  almost  $2 
million  which  has  been  sucked  down  the 
Cuban  Communist  drain?  Every  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  and  certainly  every  U.S. 
Senator  before  he  votes  on  this  pre¬ 
posterous  foreign-aid  bill  should  under¬ 
stand  that  the  money  we  sent  to  Cuba  to 
build  democracy  has  constructed  a  Com¬ 
munist  stronghold  which  is  kicking  us 
in  the  rear  end  every  time  we  turn 
around. 

Even  so,  I  daresay  there  are  some  day- 
dreamers  down  in  the  State  Department 
planning  right  now  to  rush  down  to 
Havana  with  more  aid,  if  not  directly, 
then  through  the  United  Nations. 

Consider  Japan.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  can  and  prove  to  me  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  brought  us  any  tremendous 
friendship  and  alliance  with  Japan. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  argument  used  by 
the  State  Department  for  years  against 
halting  the  importation  of  Japanese  tex¬ 
tile  goods  to  this  country.  This  was  a 
form  of  foreign  aid,  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  projects  of  help  to  that  nation. 
When  our  President  wanted  to  go  to  Ja¬ 
pan  last  year  on  a  good  will  visit,  the 
Japanese  Government  was  so  weak  it 
could  not  prevent  a  Communist-led  mob 
from  stirring  up  so  much  disapproval 
throughout  Japan  that  our  President 
had  to  cancel  his  trip.  That  was  the 
thanks  we  received  for  having  invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid,  reha¬ 
bilitation  funds,  food,  clothing,  and  so 
forth,  in  Japan.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  Communist  mobs  stirred  up  the 
violence;  it  simply  points  up  the  failure 
of  foreign  aid.  All  told,  latest  figures 
indicate  we  pumped  $3,462  million  into 
Japan,  in  rehabilitating  her  industries 
and  pump  priming  her  commerce  and 
economic  posture.  As  one  on-the-scene 
coi’respondent  testified  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  regarding  our 
foreign-aid  operations  in  Japan,  we  were 
taken  for  suckers. 

I  wonder  whether  any  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  foreign-aid  bill  can  tell 
me  to  what  lengths  and  to  what  extent 
the  Japanese  people,  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  Japanese  Government 
would  go  to  defend  the  United  States, 
should  we  be  unilaterally  attacked  by 
Russia.  Would  we  receive  $3,462  million 
worth  of  support,  or  would  Communist 
mobs  disrupt  the  function  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government,  tie  up  its  ports,  and 
prevent  her  from  even  giving  us  token 
support? 

Let  us  look  at  another  ridiculous  as¬ 
pect  of  this  foreign-aid  program  in  rela- 
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tion  to  our  domestic  economy.  The 
United  States  Government  bought  from 
foreign  producers,  through  the  foreign- 
aid  program,  62  percent  of  all  its  textile 
needs.  This  represented  in  that  year 
alone  $16  million  worth  of  textile  goods 
purchased  on  the  foreign  market. 

Madam  President,  think  of  what  a  $16 
million  purchase  placed  with  the  domes¬ 
tic  American  textile  producers  would  do 
for  our  textile  industry,  which  has  been 
threatened  with  extermination  by  for¬ 
eign  competition.  We  sent  the  money 
and  technical  assistance,  through  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs,  to  Japan  and  other 
nations,  to  build  up  their  textile  indus¬ 
tries.  They  have  no  depreciation  allow¬ 
ance  problems;  they  buy  the  cotton  off 
the  American  market  at  prices  lower 
than  those  at  which  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  can  buy  it;  and  they 
use  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world  to 
compete  unfairly  with  our  industries 
and  workers.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
have  our  Federal  Government  purchase 
more  than  one-half  of  all  its  needs  in 
this  field  from  foreign  mills  is  horrifying. 

If  this  keeps  up  and  if  our  domestic 
textile  industry  goes  broke  and  stops 
producing — as  one  stupid  spokesman  in 
the  State  Department  has  implied  should 
happen — where  will  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchase  textile  goods  in  case 
of  war?  If  we  suddenly  have  to  have 
5  million  uniforms  for  our  soldiers,  are 
we  going  to  depend  on  the  Japanese 
textile  industry?  If  our  President  could 
not  visit  Japan  in  time  of  peace  because 
of  Communist  riots,  how  can  we  expect 
to  obtain  permanent  delivery  of  military 
clothing  in  time  of  war?  I  presume  the 
State  Department  officials  who  say  the 
American  textile  program  can  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  under  our  foreign-aid  program 
have  some  secret  way  to  keep  the  Japa¬ 
nese  mills  running  for  us  during  war, 
and  to  get  the  goods  back  to  us,  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  open  Pacific 
Ocean,  without  having  the  ships  sent  to 
the  bottom. 

Madam  President,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Japan  had  no  textile  in¬ 
dustry  after  World  War  n.  The  United 
States  at  that  time  was  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  and  foremost  producer  and  exporter 
of  textiles.  In  the  brief  span  of  15 
years,  without  machinery,  our  money, 
our  technical  know-how,  our  markets, 
and  our  cotton,  Japan  has  become  the 
world’s  largest  single  textile  manufac¬ 
turer  and  exporter.  This  is  foreign  aid, 
all  right;  but  I  fail  to  see  what  good  it 
is  doing  for  America  or  for  peace. 

In  my  opinion,  our  foreign -aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  accomplished  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  one  thing  which  armies  and  navies 
could  not  do  in  World  War  II — namely, 
the  capture  of  our  textile  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

All  this  points  up  a  side  of  this  foreign - 
aid  program  which  in  my  opinion  is  even 
more  important  than  its  ineffectiveness 
abroad.  This  is  the  ill  effect  which  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  having  on  our  own  economy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  ever  since  foreign-aid  programs 
were  conceived,  they  have  continued  to 
grow.  We  have  become  involved  in  re¬ 
sponsibilities  we  can  never  discharge  or 
complete.  If  we  spend  a  dollar  this 


year,  next  year  we  shall  need  $2  to  carry 
it  on,  and  the  following  year  we  shall 
need  $3  to  complete  it,  and  so 
on.  The  appropriations  and  demands 
keep  multiplying.  It  is  an  endless 
treadmill  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
Throughout  it  all,  no  thought  is  being 
given  to  what  the  program  is  doing  to 
the  poor  taxpayer  and  to  the  Nation’s 
economy. 

Madam  President,  if  we  had  all  this 
money  to  spare,  so  that  we  were  free 
to  give  it  away,  and  did  not  have  to  tax 
our  people  for  it,  that  would  be  different. 
But  these  fluids  are  obtained  only  by 
taxing  the  American  people;  and  the  tax 
burdens  we  must  therefore  impose  on 
them  may  continue  for  100  years. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  carelessly  operated  programs 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Never 
have  so  few  wasted  so  much  on  so  little 
in  such  a  short  time.  Ninety  billion 
dollars  have  been  thrown  down  the  drain 
in  15  years  by  a  small  army  of  bureau¬ 
crats  whose  sole  design  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  program  has  been  to 
create  a  never-ending  operation  which 
will  perpetuate  them  in  office  forever. 

Many  times  more  consideration  is 
given  to  stretching  out  the  job  and  the 
work  than  is  given  to  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  needed  or  is  doing  any  good. 
Paved  highways  have  been  built  through 
jungle  territory,  where  the  people  have 
never  seen  a  car,  and  aircraft  have  been 
given  to  nations  who  have  no  airports  on 
which  to  land  them.  There  is  even  the 
historical  record  of  a  huge  hydroelectric 
power  dam  built  in  a  land  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  want  it  and  could  not  use 
the  power  it  generated.  The  list  is  long 
of  failures,  mismanagements,  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  situations  perpetrated  on  the 
American  taxpayers  by  this  monumen¬ 
tal  fraud  called  mutual  security. 

In  many  of  the  nations  where  we  have 
poured  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars, 
the  entire  population  is  completely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  that  one  penny,  one 
piece  of  equipment,  one  mouthful  of  food 
originated  out  of  the  pockets  of  hard¬ 
working  American  taxpayers.  In  many 
of  these  very  same  countries,  the  popula¬ 
tion  does  not  even  benefit  by  our  good 
acts. 

When  we  gave  away  our  first  dollar  of 
foreign  aid  we  opened  up  the  biggest 
international  Pandora’s  box  in  the 
world’s  history.  To  those  whom  we  give, 
we  must  keep  giving  or  they  threaten 
to  reject  us  and  turn  to  the  Communists. 
Those  to  whom  we  have  not  given, 
threaten  to  turn  to  the  Communists  un¬ 
less  we  do. 

On  some  occasions  our  Government 
has  even  poured  foreign  aid  into  the 
hands  of  Communist  ruled  nations.  In 
fact,  a  great  deal  of  foreign  aid  was  sent 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  while  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  neglecting  Latin  America. 
The  Philippines  and  the  Liberians  and 
other  friends,  bitterly  complain  that  we 
have  done  nothing  or  not  enough  for 
them.  The  whole  situation  reminds  me 
of  the  reading  of  the  late  rich  uncle’s 
will.  No  matter  what  he  gave  to  any¬ 
one,  it  was  not  enough  or  it  was  the 
wrong  thing.  We  are  in  the  same  boat 
as  a  nation.  We  either  do  not  do  enough 


or  it  is  the  wrong  kind  to  the  wrong  peo¬ 
ple.  We  should  have  never  even  started. 
When  the  money  is  gone  and  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  broke  and  our  backs  are  against 
the  wall,  we  will  find  out  that  the  only 
thing  foreign  aid  has  done  is  to  create 
jealousies  and  enmities  among  nations 
and  weakened  our  economy. 

To  highlight  the  idiocy  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  under  its  technical  and 
economic  cooperation  program  con¬ 
structed  in  Poland  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  a  $2,500,000  continuous  operation 
steel-galvanizing  factory,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  entire  Communist 
world. 

This  plant  was  dedicated  by  Red 
Poland’s  acting  premier  on  July  12.  This 
is  the  same  Polish  Communist  who  in 
April  of  this  year  led  an  anti-U.S.  rally 
in  Poland.  When  the  new  plant  opened, 
he  praised  the  technical  and  economic 
cooperation  program  which  brought  the 
facility  to  Poland.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
he  would  praise  a  program  that  would 
take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  and  construct  a  factory 
in  Communist  Poland  to  help  the  Reds 
in  their  rearmament  program,  not  to 
mention  the  boost  to  Red  employment 
and  economy.  This  plant  was  not  built 
in  a  day  and  was  under  construction  at 
the  time  the  Polish  Premier  was  leading 
the  anti-U.S.  rally.  Neither  has  this 
plant — called  the  Lenin  Steel  Works  in 
honor  of  the  first  great  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  leader — deterred  Mr.  Khrushchev 
in  his  saber  rattling  over  Berlin  nor  has 
it  engendered  Polish  friendship.  We 
are  still  the  suckers.  I  hate  to  tell  the 
taxpayers  of  America  this,  but  I  am 
afraid  their  $2  V2  million  have  gone  down 
the  drain  to  come  back  at  us  in  the  form 
of  Soviet  arms  at  some  future  date.  It 
is  sadly  reminiscent  of  the  scrap  iron  ex¬ 
ports  to  Japan  that  preceded  World  War 
II.  The  dreamers  who  hope  to  democ¬ 
ratize  Red  Poland  with  American  indus¬ 
try  had  better  take  a  more  practical  look 
up  the  barrels  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  guns 
before  they  send  more  money  after  bad. 

There  is  another  interesting  aspect  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  its  effect 
upon  the  people  it  is  supposed  to  be 
helping.  For  example,  in  India  we  de¬ 
voted  eight  times  as  much  money  to  the 
development  of  heavy  industry  in  that 
nation,  all  of  which  will  be,  if  not  now, 
competitive  with  American  industry, 
than  we  spent  on  elementary  education 
for  India.  In  fact,  they  spent  twice  as 
much  on  one  steel  mill  in  India  as  they 
did  on  all  elementary  education.  Our 
planners  have  gone  crazy.  Instead  of 
educating  the  ignorant  masses  into  the 
ways  of  democracy  and  freedom,  they 
have  spent  money  building  steel  mills 
to  compete  with  us  abroad. 

There  are  more,  unbelievably  more, 
examples  of  waste,  inefficiency  and  in¬ 
effectiveness  initiated  by  this  program. 
It  is  a  blind  program,  a  program  which 
wears  a  disguise,  and  we  are  quickly  be¬ 
ing  caught  in  its  trap. 

I  have  pointed  out  examples.  I  have 
shown  what  foreign  aid  has  brought  us 
in  Cuba,  in  Korea,  in  Laos,  in  Pakistan, 
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in  Japan,  in  Poland.  But  that  is  not 
all — the  list  is  endless.  And,  I  warn  you, 
the  longer  we  continue  to  tease  these 
underdeveloped  countries  with  America’s 
“free”  money,  the  longer  we  will  be  play¬ 
ing  a  treacherous  game  of  dishonesty. 

In  this  pending  bill  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  asked  to  throw  $8,800  mil¬ 
lion  down  the  drain.  Such  a  reckless 
bill  will  only  bring  more  threats  and 
ultimatums,  more  galvanized  steel  mills 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  more  red 
flags  waving  90  miles  from  our  own 
shores.  The  very  people  who  have  been 
charged  with  bungling  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  and  wasting  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  will  now  have  5  years — un¬ 
checked  by  Congress — to  give  handouts 
to  neutrals,  enemies,  or  anyone  else  who 
will  accept  them.  This  bill  is  a  lifetime 
license  to  squander.  As  judges  over  the 
record  of  previous  foreign  aid,  it  is  our 
duty  to  revoke  the  license — not  renew 
it  for  life. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
power  to  appropriate  and  raise  reve¬ 
nues  rests  with  Congress  and  not  with 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  must  bear  the 
burden  and  heavy  responsibility  for  in¬ 
flation,  for  unbalanced  budgets,  for  our 
all-time  high  public  debt. 

To  further  emphasize  the  financial 
burden  of  this  proposal,  let  me  quote  a 
comparison  made  before  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Elgin 
Groseclose,  who  was  representing  the 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  de¬ 
clared  that: 

Our  oversea  payments  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  receipts  of  our  entire  telephone  in¬ 
dustry:  or  that  it  takes  all  the  income  of 
the  automobile  industry,  both  returns  to 
workers  and  to  investors,  to  meet  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill;  or  that  we  pay  out  through  our 
various  oversea  programs  all  the  revenues 
generated  by  the  gas  and  electric  utilities 
industries. 

For  Congress  to  throw  away  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  check  upon  and  to  make 
appropriations  would  be  disastrous.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  placed 
upon  each  of  us  by  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  pending  bill  amounts  to  repre¬ 
hensible  back-door  spending  on  an  un¬ 
precedented  scale.  The  annual  appro¬ 
priation  system,  which  has  previously 
provided  for  vastly  expanding  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  activities,  including  two  major 
wars,  most  of  our  domestic  programs, 
including  billions  in  foreign  aid,  is  now 
suddenly  considered  inadequate  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  social  development  of  Afri¬ 
cans,  Asians,  and  Polynesians.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  outrageous  proposal  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  make  loans  for 
projects  in  unspecified  areas  of  up  to 
$900  million  in  1962,  and  $1,600  million 
for  each  4  years  thereafter  by  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury.  In  short,  it  all  boils 
down  to  a  devious  method  of  putting 
foreign  aid  casually  and  carelessly  out¬ 
side  of  our  regular  appropriation  process. 

In  my  opinion,  the  strongest  drive 
behind  this  long-range  5y2-year  bill  lies 
not  with  need,  but  with  fear — fear  from 
the  foreign-aid  backers  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  overwhelm  the  program  in  an¬ 


other  year  and  someone  may  be  out  of 
not  only  money,  but  a  program  and  a 
job. 

Those  who  would  be  the  first  to  be 
dropped  from  the  payroll  if  we  did  away 
with  foreign  aid  are  the  very  ones  who 
have  been  the  chief  advisers  for  keeping 
the  program  operating. 

They  advised  former  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  former  President  Eisenhower, 
and  now  they  are  advising  President 
Kennedy  to  advocate  and  to  spend  $10 
billion  on  the  same  misleading  ideology. 
They  plan  the  program,  run  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  quite  naturally,  they  support 
and  praise  the  program. 

The  bill  grabs  $300  million  a  year  from 
repayments  to  the  Treasury,  which 
would  in  normal  circumstances  go  to 
reducing  the  national  debt  or  perhaps 
even  to  relieving  the  taxpayer.  But  that 
is  still  not  the  complete  picture.  The 
bill  gives  the  President  such  wide  au¬ 
thority  to  tap  other  programs  and  re¬ 
sources,  including  military  and  strategic 
stockpiles,  that  the  total  outlay  will  be 
far  greater  than  $8  800  million.  I  would 
estimate  an  approximate  total  of  $10,500 
million  will  be  spent  over  the  next  5 
years,  not  including  $1,800,000  in  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  plus  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  act. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  foreign  aid 
spending  have  had  the  nerve  to  raise 
the  point  that,  by  increasing  postal  rates, 
we  may  be  able  to  help  balance  the 
budget  and  eliminate  some  of  our  defi¬ 
cits.  The  Washington  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  attacked  my  position  opposing 
postal  rates,  charging  that  I  “apparently 
do  not  care  about  deficits  or  fair  play 
for  the  taxpayers.” 

Those  proponents  of  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  would  lead  the  Nation  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  could  pay  for  our  rearma¬ 
ment  program  and  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  by  increasing  postal  rates.  This 
is  ridiculous.  If  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  similar  advocates  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  really  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  our  deficit  and  deficit 
financing,  they  should  join  those  of  us 
who  oppose  foreign  aid.  If  we  had  the 
$90  billion  that  have  been  spent  on  for¬ 
eign  aid,  our  country  would  not  be  in  a 
position  of  having  to  borrow  money. 

We  would  have  a  balanced  budget  in¬ 
stead.  Now  we  must  pay  approximately 
$3  billion  interest  on  that  $90  billion. 
That  is  about  what  it  costs  us  today. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  have  to  borrow  $7  billion 
this  year  to  meet  expenses. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  5  years  during  which  this  pro¬ 
posed  foreign  aid  bill  extends,  we  shall 
have  paid  out  approximately  $625  to 
$630  million  in  interest  alone.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  interest 
debt.  After  these  5  years  have  gone  by, 
the  interest  cost  on  this  one  bill  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  fantastic  amount  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $215  to  $220  million  per 
year.  It  should  be  clear  that  I  refer  only 
to  this  newly  proposed  obligation. 

The  truth  is  that,  of  $75  billion,  $900 
million  spent  between  July  1945  and  June 
1961  on  foreign  aid,  we  paid  a  total  of  al¬ 
most  $16,760  million  in  interest.  This 
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assumes  we  borrowed  the  money.  We 
did  have  to  borrow  it. 

The  proposed  postal  rate  increases 
would  only  raise  roughly  one-half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  which  would  hardly  meet 
even  the  interest  payments  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  pending  foreign  aid  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  fact  is,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  new  revenue  that  would 
be  raised  by  proposed  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  would  come  from  the  first-class 
letterwriter.  Only  about  one-third 
would  come  from  second-  and  third-class 
mail.  Once  again,  the  attempt  is  to  put 
the  burden  on  the  little  people. 

Those  who  are  proposing  postal  rate 
increases  try  to  say  we  can  pay  the  cost 
of  meeting  the  Berlin  crisis  with  a  5 -cent 
stamp.  This  is  utter  nonsense.  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  unfair  method  of  financing. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  public  de¬ 
sires  to  demand  that  first-class  mail 
users  finance  our  military  budget  or  the 
monstrous  foreign  aid  program.  The 
first-class  mail  user,  now  paying  4  cents 
for  the  average  letter,  is  actually  paying 
far  beyond  the  cost  of  handling  his  mail. 

Attempts  by  the  wild  spenders  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  programs  at  the  expense  of 
the  first-class  mail  user  is  ridiculous. 
Any  defense  or  foreign  aid  expenditure 
is  a  cost  which  should  be  met  by  all 
Americans,  not  just  mail  users.  If  the 
big  spenders  desire  to  do  something  for 
their  country,  they  will  join  in  the  fight 
to  stamp  out  foreign  aid  giveaway  pro¬ 
grams,  and  certainly  oppose  long-range, 
expensive  borrowing  as  proposed  in  this 
bill. 

I  dare  anybody  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  propose  that  there  be 
attached  to  the  bill  the  revenue  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  bill,  then  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  bill  will  pass. 

The  State  Department’s  argument 
that  other  programs  have  been  financed 
by  this  inflationary  backdoor  method  is 
hardly  impressive  when  we  consider  the 
true  realities. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Congress 
would  give  up  rights  specifically  en¬ 
trusted  to  it  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
every  American  citizen.  To  do  so  for  no 
more  critical  emergency  than  the  doling 
out  of  ineffective  funds  to  underdevelop¬ 
ed  countries  would  be  insanity. 

Some  backers  of  the  bill  say  we  must 
pass  it  because  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  I 
say,  foreign  aid  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Berlin  or  our  national  defense  posture 
except  to  be  a  drag  upon  our  economy. 
If  foreign  aid  is  connected  to  the  Berlin 
crisis,  then  it  is  a  big  flop,  for  we  stand 
in  Berlin  under  threats  from  the  Red 
bloc  just  as  we  stood  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  I  fail  to  see  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  foreign  aid  and  Berlin. 

I  warn  Senators — and  I  hope  this 
warning  never  turns  into  another  “I 
told  you  so” — that  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  will  commit  us  to  ends  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which,  by  their  very  nature,  we 
are  powerless  to  attain.  But  above  all, 
we  shall  be  giving  billions  of  dollars 
which  will  never  create  security  or  sta¬ 
bility,  but — as  our  past  experience  has 
proved — will  build  new  and  more  menac¬ 
ing  battlefields  upon  which  our  Western 
freedom  must  struggle  with  Soviet  to- 
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talitarianism.  Is  this  what  we  have  been 
elected  to  do?  To  sit  here  and  throw 
away  almost  $10  billion  to  create  an¬ 
other  Laos  or  another  Cuba?  If  this 
so-called  aid  which  has  turned  starving 
nations  into  battlefields  has  humani¬ 
tarian  implications,  then  its  connection 
with  America’s  security  and  interests  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish. 

We  cannot  force  or  buy  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  democracy  and  liberty  which 
has  taken  decades  for  Americans  to 
build.  Whether  we  give  our  handouts  in 
1-year  or  5-year  or  10-year  packages,  it 
will  only  lead,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to 
insults,  ultimatums,  inflation,  and  even¬ 
tually  perhaps  even  war. 

Foreign  aid  has  never  been,  and  will 
never  be,  an  effective  weapon  with  which 
to  combat  Communist  aggression.  If 
Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  to  commit  fiscal 
suicide  with  Soviet  funds,  then  give  him 
the  rope  with  which  to  hang.  Let  us  not 
hang  ourselves.  We  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  foreign  aid.  We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  them.  The  future  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  at  stake. 

It  is  our  duty  to  leave  Americans  with 
a  more  lasting  heritage  than  a  colossal 
economic  hangover  brought  on  by  the 
tragically  ineffective  narcotics  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
leader,  and  today  stands  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  We  cannot  afford  to 
falter.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  attempting  to  fol¬ 
low  programs  similar  to  those  advocated 
by  the  Kremlin.  Ours  must  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  choice. 

We  must  pour  our  every  resource  into 
the  development  of  our  strength  and  the 
strength  of  our  allies.  The  only  way  we 
can  ever  accomplish  freedom  and  liberty 
for  all  peoples  is  to  kill  this  ridiculous 
theory  of  foreign  aid,  and  take  up  the 
task  of  meeting  commitments  to  our 
allies  in  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world.  For  strength,  show  of  force,  and 
the  will  to  live  up  to  convictions  is  the 
only  language  which  has  been  under¬ 
stood  by  tyrants,  dictators,  and  aggres¬ 
sors  throughout  history. 

The  very  life  of  our  Nation  and  the 
freedom  of  our  allies  may  well  depend 
on  the  decision  you  make  here  today.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  allies  all  over 
the  world,  to  vote  against  this  monstrous 
legislative  proposal,  which  would  give  up 
our  legislative  right  and  the  privilege 
granted  to  us  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
A.M.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Pr 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


when  the  Senate  adjourns  this 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  order 


,hat 


Bing 

onday 

With- 


FEDEDAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  in 
recent  days  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
with  particular  reference  to  federally  im¬ 
pacted  area. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  two- 
installment  editorial  discussion  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  in  the  Norfolk 
(Nebr.)  Daily  News  in  its  July  24  and  25 
editions. 

That  journal  for  many  years  had  for 
its  publisher  the  late  Gene  Huse,  beloved 
and  respected  by  Nebraska  citizenry  and 
its  editors.  Since  his  recent  decease,  the 
News  is  published  by  his  son  Jerry  Huse, 
who  is  admirably  carrying  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  so  well  established  by  the  father. 

Mr.  Emil  “Scotty”  Reutzel  who 
recently  assumed  editorship  of  that  very 
respected  journal  is  responsible  for  the 
two  editorials  therein  to  which  I  refer. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  first  editorial, 
e  stated : 

It  is  possible  to  admit  that  many  areas  of 
our country  are  below  a  desirable  norm  and 
stillVconclude  that  the  appropriation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  ihoney  will  not  provide  the  answers. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  have  a  role  in  education  in 
specializedhand  limited  respects.  One  of 
those  he  mentions  is  that  “during  the 
time  that  our\hortage  of  scientists  pre¬ 
sents  danger  to\he  Nation,  it  is  a  proper 
function  of  govmvpment  to  encourage 
buildup  in  that  field  and  to  provide 
rect  assistance  through  the  granting/ of 
fellowships  to  teacher&dn  order  that/hey 
may  learn  better  methods  of  instruction, 
to  provide  funds  for  specialized  teaching 
equipment  and  to  issue  scholarships.” 

This  particular  ref erence'\caused  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  recall  the  de¬ 
bates  and  the  passage  of  t/eNational 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1/58. 

It  will  be  recalled  that/the  Russian’s 
sputniks  went  into  orbit/m  November  of 
1957.  Advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  ec 
cation  immediately  assumed  the  role  ol 
alarmists  and  vociferous  crapehangers. 
There  ensued  a  postsputnik  hysteria 
which  was  immediately  capitalized  upon 
by  such  advocates  who  successfully 
sponsored  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Eduction  Act  of  1958,  and  the 
law  in  August  of  that  year. 

This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  act  was  a  temporary 
measure-/with  a  4-year  term — designed 
to  meet/a  genuine  emergency  seriously 
affecting  our  national  defense.  In  fact, 
section  101  of  the  act  in  the  findings  and 
declarations  of  policy  states  that,  due 
to  existing  imbalances  in  our  educational 
programs,  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
Educate  more  of  our  population  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages. 

Within  that  framework  of  reference, 
preference  was  to  be  given  to  students 
who  show  outstanding  ability  in  any  of 
these  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages. 

RECORD  OF  THE  PAST  3  YEARS 

So  here  we  are  in  August  of  1961,  3 
years  later.  We  can  now  consider  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and , 
Welfare  National  Defense  graduate  fel; 
lowship  announcements  for  the  peri/d 
from  enactment  of  the  law  up  to  1961-/52. 

These  announcements  reports  /ow 
the  graduate  training  for  prospective 
college  and  university  teachers/under 
title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  for  the  period  mentiqned. 

They  show  a  total  of  3,840/graduates 


being  trained.  Of  these  only  27  percent 
were  in  the  fields  of  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics  and  engineering.  The 
balance  were  fellowship/ granted  in  the 
field  of  the  humanities/ 

Only  three  fellowships  were  granted 
in  nuclear  engineering,  which  is  one  less 
than  the  four  fellowships  of  graduates 
who  devoted  the/*  time  and  the  U.S. 
taxpayers’  fund/ to  Buddhist  studies- 
cultural. 

Over  400  of  these  fellowships  spent 
their  time  a/d  tax  funds  to  study  the 
classics,  draina  and  the  theater,  speech, 
folk  lore,  anisic,  philosophy,  religion,  fine 
arts,  and/social  studies  of  foreign  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  be 
the  la/t  to  say  that  these  courses  are 
ndt  wUuable  in  education.  He  would  not 
want  to  downgrade  them  for  1  minute 
foir  their  real  cultural  and  educational 
vZlue.  They  certainly  belong  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  activity  of  any  nation  which 
'claims  to  be  civilized  and  which  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  improve  itself  and  the  future  of 
mankind. 

The  thing  that  is  just  a  little  difficult 
for  one  to  perceive  and  appreciate  is 
how  such  courses  of  study  cure  the  “ex¬ 
isting  imbalances  in  our  educational 
programs”  which  the  act  of  1958  seeks 
to  cure  by  educating  “more  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  foreign  language.” 

Mr.  Reutzel’s  editorials  after  pointing 
out  that  by  resorting  to  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  the  ability  to  influence  education 
locally  will  disastrously  deteriorate  con¬ 
cludes  by  pointing  out  that  local  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  yet  bankrupt,  and  that  if 
federal  assistance  is  used  to  cure  situa¬ 
tions  in  some  school  districts  which  are 
meeting  their  needs,  the  price  of 
Federal  strictures  and  controls  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  thousands  of  other 
school  districts  that  have  consistently 
taxed  themselves  heavily  to  meet  their 
needs,  anaNhave  done  so  effectively  as 
educational  Wstems. 

The  secorui  editorial’s  concluding 
paragraph  read 

With  the  typical  Impatience  of  any 
American  who  finds  Something  wrong,  those 
who  have  found  educational  ills  have  made 
a  faulty  diagnosis,  tlW  have  prescribed 
heart  surgery  when  indigestion  is  really  the 
trouble. 

I  ask  unanimous  consentNthat  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  in  thevRECORD  at 
this  point,  together  with  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  graduate  training  provided  for 
prospective  college  and  university  stu¬ 
dents  under  title  IV  of  the  National,  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori/s 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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|  Frofn  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  New  s, 

\  Monday,  July  24,  1961  ] 

Federal  Aid  for  Our  Schools 

Nebraskan^  though  they  reside  in  a  State 
that  ranks  highest  among  the  50  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  locakspending  for  schools,  should 
show  little  grie^  at  the  initial  defeat  of 
Federal  aid  for  education  measures. 

“Initial”  is  the  right  qualifier,  for  measures 
to  assist  in  school  construction  and  to  im¬ 
prove  teachers’  salaried  are  certain  to  crop 
up  again,  though  least  likely  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  despite  Resident.  Kennedy’s 
urging.  The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House — • 
the  same  committee  liberalized  at  the  urging 
of  the  new  administration  by  enlargement 
of  the  membership — voted  this  week  not 
to  have  the  measure  considered.\  Now,  only 
an  unusual  action  by  the  House  \ill  resur¬ 
rect  them  before  adjournment. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Federal  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  has  been  principally 
in  the  fields  of  vocational  agriculture,  Na¬ 
tional  home  economics  training,  in  encour¬ 
aging  scientific  pursuits  through  scholar 
ships  and  special  instructor  training,  and' 
also  in  direct  assistance  to  areas  where  the 
population  has  swelled  because  of  nearby 
Federal  installations — so-called  impacted 
areas.  The  school  lunch  program  is  another 
instance. 

Each  of  these  has  been  an  area  of  legiti¬ 
mate  concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  at 
one  time  or  another.  Today,  however,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  scientific  training  through 
scholarships,  provision  of  equipment,  and 
teacher  training,  is  the  only  area  remaining 
where  the  reason  for  Federal  assistance,  that 
is,  to  meet  a  vital  national  need,  can,  be 
used. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  a  role 
in  education.  It  is  one  of  assisting,  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  the  States  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  meet  their  needs.  On  rare  oc¬ 
casions  it  should  enter  into  programs — as¬ 
sistance  in  science  and  mathematics,  for  ex¬ 
ample — where  the  lack  of  progress  is  directly 
related  to  our  effectiveness  in  that  most  im¬ 
portant  battle  we  are  waging  and  will  be 
waging  for  many  years:  the  one  for  freedom 
and  against  communism. 

During  the  time  that  our  shortage  of  scien¬ 
tists  presents  danger  to  the  Nation,  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  Government  to  encour¬ 
age  a  buildup  in  that  field  and  to  provide 
direct  assistance  through  the  granting  of 
fellowships  to  teachers  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  better  methods  of  instruction,  to 
provide  funds  for  specialized  teaching  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  issue  scholarships. 

But  those  who  seek  further  Federal  inter¬ 
vention  into  the  conduct  of  our  schools  as  a 
means  not  simply  to  meet  critical  national 
needs  but  to  cure  all  the  ills  in  our  educa^ 
tion  system,  must  remember  that  in  resortii 
to  Federal  assistance,  the  ability  to  influence 
education  locally  will  deteriorate. 

Advocates  of  Federal  aid  seek  to  raj£e  the 
level  of  education  in  some  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  statistics  may  show  teachers  are 
not  paid  enough,  classrooms  ace  deficent, 
or  instructors  lack  desirable  qualifications. 

It  is  possible  to  admit  that  many  areas 
of  our  country  are  below  aAesirable  norm 
and  still  conclude  that  the/appropriation  of 
Federal  money  will  not  pcovide  the  answers. 

[From  the  Norf oik /(Nebr . )  Daily  News, 
Tuesday,  Xily  25,  1961} 

Federal  Aid/and  Local  Control 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  a 
nation  as  vast  and  diverse  as  ours,  the  public 
educational  system  is  never  likely  to  reach 
uniformity-Vjust  as  the  economies  of  each 
section  of your  country  will  not  reach  uni¬ 
formity  ymder  our  system  of  government. 
We  would  hope  that  there  will  never  be  a 
uniformity  of  our  people,  either. 


Our  educational  system  must  serve  us  and 
in  that  sense,  it  is  vital  that  public  and 
private  schools  prepare  our  students  for  the 
individualistic  society  that  we  hope  will  con¬ 
tinue  far  beyond  their  own  lifetimes.  There 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  about  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  educational  system. 

It  happens  to  be  incidental,  though  im¬ 
portant,  that  today  our  students  are  subject 
to  comparisons — at  every  grade  level — of 
their  progress  as  opposed  to  that  of  Russian 
pupils.  This  race  must  not  obscure  the  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  of  American  education:  To 
teach  our  youths  to  live  and  serve  and  work 
as  responsible  members  of  a  democratic 
society. 

While  our  eyes  must  be  focused  on  our 
standing  in  the  educational  field  in  relation 
to  the  Communists,  our  goals  must  be  met 
without  resorting  to  authoritarian  methods. 

Today,  local  school  boards  and  State  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  exercise  the  judgment 
that  enables  us  to  work  toward  our  goals. 
Local  school  officials  are  able  to  recognize 
the  educational  problems,  judge  the  needs 
and  meet  them — all  in  their  own  ways  and 
^at  a  rate  of  speed  which  they  set. 

kIt  is  important  that  this  be  continued 
that  local  influence  not  be  whittled 
awShf.  Because  of  the  influence  that  is  ex¬ 
ercised  locally,  it  is  possible  for  students  in 
Nebraska  to  learn  a  little  more  about  farm-, 
ing  than,  the  youngsters  in  Boston  and  it 
possible  for  the  students  in  Virginia  to  kna 


more  about  the  history  of  their  State  thar 
would  be  taught  in  Nevada. 

Today,  it  is  still  possible  for  local  boa/ls 
of  education  to  set  salaries,  to  oversee/the 
education  of  their  youngsters,  to  hire  and 
fire  teachers  and  to  see  that  buildiqg  bond 
issues  are  put  before  the  voters. 

These  things  would  not  immediately  be 
cancelled  merely  because  Federal  aid  is 
adopted  and  accepted.  But  tjte  means  to 
Federal  control  would  exist. 

As  citizens,  we  must  appladd  the  fact  that 
Federal  expenditures  result  in  Federal 
scrutiny  and  Federal  regulation  of  that  for 
which  the  money  is  spent.  It  is  this  process 
that  protects  the  moyey  we  submit  to  the 
Treasury  each  year. 

But  why,  when  -Ve  have  the  opportunity 
to  avoid  Federal  regulation,  do  we  ask  for  it? 
Surely  local  judgment  is  not  yet  bankrupt 
and  local  initiative  not  stilled  forever. 

It  is  on  thg  basis  that  some  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  somewhere,  are  not  meeting  their 
needs  that/  the  specter  of  Federal  aid  is 
raised.  Rot  the  price  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  by /he  thousands  of  other  school  dis¬ 
tricts  inat  have  consistently  taxed  them- 
selvej/heavily  to  meet  their  needs  is  far  too 
higj 

fith  the  typical  impatience  of  any  Amer- 
i/an  who  finds  something  wrong,  those  who 
lave  found  educational  ills  have  made  a 
faulty  diagnosis,  they  have  prescribed  heart 
surgery  when  indigestion  is  really  the 
trouble. 


Graduate  training  'provided  for  prospective  college  and  university  teachers  under  title  IV  of 
the  Rational  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  from  1959  up  to  1961-62 


Teaching  profession 


Classics. 

English  language  and  literapffre. 
Comparative  literature 
Modern  European  languages  and 
literature 

Linguistics  and  comugfnications. 
Drama  and  theater,. 

Speech _ 

Folklore _ 

Music _ 

Philosophy. 

Religion. 

Buddhist  syidies  (cultural) 

Fine  arts. 

Educalit 

Sociolopcal  studies  of  foreign  areas.,. 
Busii/is  administration  and  account¬ 
ing 

Eomomics. 

Geography  . . . . 

History _ 

^Political  science _ 

Sociology  and  anthropology . 

Psychology _ 

Zoology _ 

Various  biological  sciences . . . 

Total  all  humanities  and  per¬ 
cent  iter  year _ 

Physical  sciences  and  mathematics: 

Astronomy _ _ 

Chemistry _ 

Geology _ _ _ 

Mathematics _ 

Oceanography _ _ 

Physics _ _ _ 

Subtotal  and  percent  per  year. .. 

Engineering: 

Chemical  engineering _ 

Civil  engineering _ _ 

Electrical  engineering _ 

Mechanical  engineering _ 

Aeronautical  engineering:  Missile 

and  aircraft _ 

N u clear  engineering _ _ 

Other  engineering  specialties _ 

Subtotal  and  percent  per  year. .. 

Grand  total _ 


Beginning  train- 

Beginning  train- 

To  begin  train- 

Total  being 

/  ing  in  1959 

ing  in  1960 

ing  in  1961 

trained 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent 

1959 

1900 

1961 

8 

23 

29 

60 

v  81 

91 

96 

268 

\  12 

19 

19 

50 

\  66 

130 

118 

314 

8. 1 

\  8 

17 

16 

41 

Vi 

10 

22 

6 

4 

15 

3S 

5 

5 

13 

6 

15 

17 

38 

18 

43 

46 

107 

15 

14 

10 

39 

0 

0 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

11 

47 

104 

122 

273 

7. 1 

28 

\  44 

36 

108 

26 

\  25 

32 

83 

44 

\i06 

85 

235 

0 

\o 

6 

. r 

6 

38 

"  96 

259 

60 

95 

232 

33 

52 

53 

138 

31 

16 

31 

78 

21 

17 

18 

56 

106 

115 

123 

344 

*  '  V 

667 

70.0 

1,052 

73.7 

\  1, 075 

72.7 

2,794 

72.0 

9 

8 

24 

59 

63 

186 

5 

16 

39 

78 

98 

7A 

248 

6.4 

0 

4 

4  ' 

8 

67 

53 

74 

194 

218 

22.0 

242 

17.0 

239 

\6 

699 

18.0 

13 

21 

36 

V  70 

9 

23 

33 

\  65 

23 

30 

25 

\  78 

8 

31 

33 

\  72 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

26 

13 

47^ 

68 

7.0 

133 

9.0 

146 

10.0 

347 

\  9.0 

3,840 

Source:  HEW:  National  defense  graduate  fellowship  announcements,  1959, 1900,  and  1961. 
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August  U 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs  of  the 
CommitteSo on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  I  am  prepared  to  call  immediate 
hearings  on  this  measure  as  soon  as  it  is 
referred  to  the'.subcommittee.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  the  Membe'rs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  Senate  cannot  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  promptly  on  this  bill  in  the 
event  that  action  is  t^ken  in  the  House. 
It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  this 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  we 
have  done  so. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  Vo  CON¬ 
STITUTION,  RELATING  TO  FILL¬ 
ING  OF  TEMPORARY  VACANCIES 
IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presidents  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating' 

I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  amendN 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  to  make 
appointments  to  fill  temporary  vacancies 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  time 
of  emergency. 

ARTICLE - 

Section  1.  On  any  date  that  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  vaoancies  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  exceeds  one-third  of  the  authorized 
membership  thereof,  and  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days  thereafter,  the  executive  author¬ 
ity  of  each  State  shall  have  power  to  make 
temporary  appointments  to  fill  any  vacan¬ 
cies,  including  those  happening  during  such 
period,  in  the  representation  from  his  State 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Any  person 
temporarily  appointed  to  fill  any  such  va¬ 
cancy  shall  serve  until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancy  by  election  as  provided  for  by  article 
I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution 
were  approved  yesterday  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
of  which  Senator  Keating  and  I  are 
both  members,  when  the  subcommittee 
considered  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
which  I  have  previously  introduced.  The 
present  resolution  combines  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18  with 
other  provisions  suggested  by  Senator, 
Keating  and  supported  by  him  in  tty 
past. 

This  amendment  will  close  a  loophole 
in  our  Constitution  and  continue  repre¬ 
sentative  constitutional  government  in 
the  unhappy  event  that  some  /disaster, 
such  as  nuclear  attack,  eliminates  a  large 
portion  of  the  Members  of  tjre  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  /disaster,  presi¬ 
dential  succession  is  insured  by  law. 
The  Constitution  authorizes  appoint¬ 
ments  by  Governors yto  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Senate.  But  special  elections  are 
required  by  the  Constitution  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  the  period  of  waiting  for  such 
special  elections  in  times  of  national 
emergency, /the  efficiency  and  repre¬ 
sentative  /character  of  the  Congress 
would  be/greatly  impaired. 

Measures  similar  to  this  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  by  overwhelming 


votes  three  times  previously,  in  the  83d, 
84th,  and  86th  Congresses.  Its  need  has 
been  urged  by  Civil  Defense  officials  and 
Attorney  Generals  of  both  parties.  As 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  stated  in 
a  recent  report  to  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

The  need  for  this  amendment,  especially 
during  a  period  of  national  emergency  or  dis¬ 
aster,  is  pointed  up  by  the  critical  world 
conditions  today,  and  the  ability  of  some 
nations,  through  the  use  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  devices,  to  wreck  mass  destruction 
in  target  areas. 

The  joint  resolution  which  Senator 
Keating  and  I  introduce  today  authorizes 
such  appointments  only  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vacancies  in  the  House  exceeds 
one-third  of  its  authorized  membership. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  18,  which  I 
previously  introduced,  sets  the  opera¬ 
tive  number  of  vacancies  at  one-half. 
In  the  86th  Congress,  Senator  Keating’s 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  set  this  figure 
\at  one-third.  Amendments  containing 
ith  figures  have  passed  the  Senate  at 
different  times  in  the  past.  The  report 
recently  received  by  the  Committee  o; 
the  Judiciary  from  the  Department 
JusticXsuggested  that  Senate  Joint  Res 
olution\8  be  amended  to  set  the  opera¬ 
tive  number  of  vacancies  at  ona/third 
instead  of\one-half,  and  it  is  now  the 
opinion  of  the  Subcommittee  oja  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendments  that  o$re-third  is 
a  more  suitablufigure. 

Senator  Keating’s  previous  proposals 
and  the  Department  of  Justice's  recom¬ 
mendations  also  pnsyidea  a  procedure  to 
notify  the  States  byWoclamation  when 
the  requisite  numbeiyfef  vacancies  exist. 
In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  approved 
this  measure,  at /different  times,  both 
with  and  without/such  a  provision.  Sen¬ 
ator  Keating  sfnd  I,  alongvwith  other 
members  of  the  SubcommitteeVin  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendments,  now  a^ree  that 
such  a  notification  procedure  is  desirable 
but  it  wojfld  be  better  to  specify  itrby  the 
more  flexible  method  of  statutory  enact¬ 
ment Jman  by  detailed  inclusion  inNthe 
Constitution.  For  this  reason,  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  Senator  Keating  and  I  no 
offer  simply  authorizes  Congress  to  en¬ 
force  the  article  by  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  international 
crisis  when  the  Nation  is  demonstrating 
to  its  potential  enemies  that  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  freedom  at  all  costs.  We 
have  increased  defense  expenditures  and 
have  given  the  President  extensive  new 
powers  in  demonstration  of  our  readi¬ 
ness  if  the  enemies  of  freedom  precipi¬ 
tate  war.  Prompt  action  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  show  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
America  is  prepared  governmentally  as 
well  as  militarily,  and  Senator  Keating 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Governors  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kefauver  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President, /With 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  deader,  * 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  find  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideratic 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  J/00)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  John  Edgar  Hrf&ver  has  rendered 
37  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
United  States  as  Dir/tor  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  position  in  1924  during  the 
Presidency  of  Cai/n  Coolidge  and  having 
served  continuously  in  that  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  the  terms  o/ office  of  Presidents  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  Fi^mklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy;  aohd 

Wherea/ through  the  vigor  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  leadership  of  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been 
developed  and  maintained  as  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  of  unparalleled  efficiency,  im- 
pa/tiality,  and  integrity;  and 

fhereas,  during  the  service  of  John 
Sdgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
’Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  close  and  effective  co¬ 
operation  with  State  and  local  police 
agencies,  has  led  successfully  the  fight 
against  crime,  corruption,  and  communism 
within  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  through  its  services  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  has  earned  the  trust,  confidence,  and 
appreciation  of  all  Americans;  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  John  Edgar  Hoover  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  possible  commendation  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  excellence  of  his  devoted  and  effec¬ 
tive  service  to  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of 
the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Schoeppel,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Beall) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
1983,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when 
he  submitted  the  above  amendment, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


1961 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Morton) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
1983,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall 
when  he  submitted  the  above  amend¬ 
ment,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment^  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1983,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  time.  It  is  mot  an  amendment 
to  the  present  bill,  but  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1983.  The  amendment 
would  provide  funds  for  the  impacted 
area  school  program,  and  would  be 
added  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  title.  In  that  bill  we  shall  be  ap¬ 
propriating  money  for  schoolchildren 
abroad.  We  should  be  paying  attention 
also  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  im¬ 
pacted  areas  at  home. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

PART  v 

Title  VII — Amendments  to  Public  Laws 
815  and  874 

Extension  of  Temporary  Provisions  of  Public 
Law  815 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  633),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1961”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1964”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “1961” 
each  time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “1964”,  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  “$40,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$60,000,000”. 

(c)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958- 
1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961- 
1962”, 

Extension  of  Temporary  Provisions  of  Public 
Law  874 

Sec.  802.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1961”  each  time  it  appears 
in  sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  and  insert¬ 
ing  “1964”  in  lieu  thereof. 

Extension  of  Laws  to  American  Samoa 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  is 
amended  by  inserting  “American  Samoa,” 
after  “Guam,”  each  time  it  appears  in  sec¬ 
tions  3(d) ,  6(c) ,  and  9(8) . 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645),  is  amended 
by  inserting  "American  Samoa,”  after 
“Guam,”  in  section  15(13). 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL — 
CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cons/nt  that  in  the 
conference  on  House  Joill  7851,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense/ appropriation  bill 


for  1962,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
l Mr.  StennisI  be  appointed  a  conferee, 
in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  OF  GUTHRIE  F.  CROWE  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  CANAL  ZONE;  AND 
WILLIAM  T.  BEEKS  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  WESTERN  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1961,  at  10:30  a,m„  in  room  2228 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations : 

Guthrie  F.  Crowe,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  to  be 
’.S.  district  judge,  district  of  the  Canal 
one,  term  of  8  years  (now  serving  under 
air^ippointment  which  expired  July  2,  1960). 

lliam  T.  Beeks,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  cijstrict  judge,  western  district  of  Wash- 
ingtonYvlce  John  C.  Bowen,  retired. 

At  the.  indicated  time  and  placed  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such,  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent.  \ 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  tl 
Senator  from  \  Mississippi  [Mr.  Ea fc- 
land]  chairman,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the/Sen- 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusk/ 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  /CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFQRe/cOMMIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  befor\the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judicial 
Brockman  Adams,  pi  Washington  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  term  of  4  years/vice  Charles  P.  Mor[arty. 

George  A.  BukoVatz,  of  Montana,  to.  be' 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Montana,  term  o^4 
years,  vice  Louis/o.  Aleksich. 

George  M.  Stuart,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S\ 
marshal,  sougnern  district  of  Alabama,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  James  L.  May. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicia/y,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on^r  before  Friday,  August  11,  1961,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
ftsh  to  present  concerning  the  above 
'nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Statement  by  David  E.  Bell,  Director  of  tlj 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  delivered  before 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machiji 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Goverr 
Operations,  on  August  1,  1961,  relating  to 
long-term  budget  planning. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Jesse  R/ Smith  in 
commemoration  of  Pioneer  Day ynelebration 
of  Utahans,  at  Fairfield  Farm.yVa.,  on  July 
29,  1961. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  of  recommendations  by  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Fish  Dealers’  Association  with  respect  to 
Senate  bill  1230,  a  measure  proposed  to  in¬ 
crease  funds  for  fishery yfesearch,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  development  • 

By  Mr.  KEFAUyfeR: 

Editorial  comment  on  the  bill  (S.  1552) 
for  greater  regulation  of  the  drug  industry. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Editorial  entiled  “Congratulations  All 
Around,”  publi/hed  in  the  Cape  May  (N.J.) 
Star  and  Wave  of  July  13,  1961,  in  tribute 
to  Charles  /.  Swain,  of  that  community, 
elected  this/year  as  vice  president  of  Kiwanis 
International. 

Articlp/  entitled  “School  Aid  Bill  OK 
Means  /250.000  Jobs,”  written  by  Sylvia 
Portei/and  published  in  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post  of  July  28,  1961. 

indry  editorial  comment  on  Pope  John 
til’s  encyclical,  “Mater  et  Magistra,”  con¬ 
fining  comments  on  international  relations 
/and  the  plight  of  farmworkers  in  the  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Article  entitled  “Now  Juanito  Can  Read,” 
written  by  Keith  Elliott,  and  published  in 
Coronet  magazine  for  July  1961;  also  an 
article  entitled  “Little  Schools  of  400  May 
Spread  to  Far  West,”  published  in  the 
Houston  Press  of  June  21,  1961,  relating  to 
the  achievements  of  Mr.  Felix  Tijerina,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  in  the  field  of 
education. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
paddresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

Address  delivered  by  him  on  July  29,  1961, 
before  the  West  Virginia  Chapter,  National 
Association  of  Postmasters,  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  BO- 

MARC  MISSILES  IN  OUR  NEW 

DEFENSE  PLAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  after 
talking  with  military  experts  about  the 
new  problems  we  are  facing  as  a  result 
of  mounting  tension  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
paying  too  little  attention  to  one  of  the 
kmost  important  aspects  of  defense — our 
Jefense  against  enemy  air  attack. 
sWe  realize  that  if  the  United  States  is 
attacked,  the  assault  will  be  primarily 
an  Aerial  assault.  And  the  recent  air 
showxin  Moscow,  at  which  new  and 
greatlyvimproved  Soviet  bombers  were 
unveiledt\  makes  it  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  Continuing  to  rely  heavily  upon 
manned  aircraft  for  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  establishment  of  a  Communist 
satellite  in  theNWestern  Hemisphere,  in 
Cuba,  further  increases  the  need  for  ef¬ 
fective  defense  against  manned  aircraft, 
since  no  longer  d6es  the  Soviet  Union 
have  to  rely  on  long-range  ICBM’s  for 
delivery  of  nuclear  Weapons.  The  Mig 
flyover  at  the  recent  2gth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration  in  Cuba  was  ^reminder  that 
Cuba  is  getting  more  andNjnore  Russian 
aircraft. 

Yet,  after  studying  the  testimony  on 
the  military  buildup  now  beink  planned, 
I  find  there  is  little  provisioi\  for  air 
defense. 
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Development  of  the  Nike-Zeus  anti¬ 
missile.  missile  is  progressing,  and  we 
have  authorized  and  appropriated  funds 
for  Nike-Hereules  ground-to-air  missiles 
and  F-105\  fighter  aircraft.  But  one 
weapon  that  is  important  to  our  defense 
has  not  been  mentioned,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  N?est  answer  to  aircraft. 
The  Bomarc  apparently  will  be  allowed 
to  disappear  frorh  the  catalog  of  our 
defense  weapons,  with  production  of  this 
tested  and  proven  ground-to-air  missile 
ending  in  the  late  summer  of  1962. 

Time  and  time  and  rime  again,  this 
missile  has  demonstrateo\its  ability  to 
intercept  targets  at  greaterNaltitude  and 
distance  than  any  other\  defensive 
weapon.  It  has  successfully  sought  and 
intercepted  a  supersonic  targeV  almost 
450  miles  away  at  an  altitude  ot  100,- 
000  feet.  No  other  missile  presently 
available  is  capable  of  this. 

The  Bomarc  is  able  to  stop  aggres¬ 
sive  aircraft  long  before  they  are  in 
position  to  drop  their  bombs.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  need  and  deserve  a 
defensive  weapon  with  this  capability. 
Yet,  if  production  is  permitted  to  end 
next  summer,  they  will  not  have  it. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reinaugurating  production 
once  it  has  been  stopped.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  but  two  are  out¬ 
standing:  first,  the  corps  of  subcontrac¬ 
tors  and  suppliers  is  dissipated  and  often 
cannot  be  reconstituted;  second,  a 
trained  and  experienced  work  force  is 
lost  and  cannot  be  regained.  Unlike  a 
kitchen  faucet  that  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  at  will,  a  weapon  production 
line  cannot  be  turned  on  again  once  it 
has  been  turned  off. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine 
closely  any  decision  to  terminate  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  weapon  so  basic  to  our  pro¬ 
tection.  Bomarc  offers  an  alternative 
to  life  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  It  offers 
an  opportunity  to  stop  an  aggressor  be¬ 
fore  he  reaches  his  target. 


“negotiator”  Valerian  Zorin  that  was  made 
weeks  ago — before  the  crisis  over  Berlin  and 
all  Its  ramifications  boiled  up  to  a  feverish 
pitch. 

Now  Mr.  McCloy  finds  himself  in  the  some¬ 
what  anomalous  position  of  trying  to  find 
a  cooperative  Kremlin  ear  to  listen  to  dis¬ 
armament  suggestions  while  the  Soviets  are 
more  immediately  concerned  with  digesting 
the  notes  from  President  Kennedy  and 
Allies  on  the  defense  of  freedom  in  West 
Berlin. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Washington,  nothing 
could  seem  farther  from  reality  than  talk 
of  disarmament.  From  the  White  House  to 
the  Capitol  to  the  Pentagon,  and  points  be¬ 
tween,  the  focus  of  attention  is  on  plans  and 
proposals  for  more  arms,  more  men,  more 
planes,  more  just  about  everything  of  a 
military  nature.  Mobilization  is  the  word 
that  can  be  heard  on  every  side  these  days. 

Despite  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
confronting  Mr.  McCloy,  we  believe  that  the 
worsening  international  situation  makes  his 
mission  all  the  more  important  and  the 
need  for  progress  toward  disarmament  more 
vital  than  ever. 

In  fact,  Congress  could  find  no  more  op- 
ortune  moment  than  now  to  initiate  action 
Oto  President  Kennedy’s  recent  request  in 
line  with  recommendations  by  Mr.  McCloy, 
for  \he  creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency 
in  thk  executive  branch  devoted  entirely  tq 
matters^ of  disarmament  and  weapons  coj 
trol. 

A  contiguous,  organized  effort  is  required 
to  achieve', meaningful  steps  towarcf  dis¬ 
armament.  we  agree  with  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  that  a 'special  agency,  functioning 
closely  with  thev  White  House  ana  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Sta\e,  should  be/ established 
for  this  purpose. 


In  the  present  atmospher 
with  threats  and  warding! 
it  would  be  unreasonable, 
Cloy  to  come  home  fr 
Soviet  disarmament  pied: 
His  perspective  must  be 


of  invective — 
filling  the  air — 
o  expect  Mr.  Mc- 
Moscow  with  a 
in  his  pocket, 
range.  He 


DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  I  learned  the  good  news  that  hear¬ 
ings  will  shortly  be  held  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  this  body  on, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmamer 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
I  personally  believe  this  is  one  of/the 
most  important  measures  befor/  this 
body.  I  hope  very  much  that/at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  the/measure 
will  be  reported  and  passed  fiy  the  Sen¬ 
ate  before  we  adjourn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex¬ 
cellent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  on  Tuesday,  July  18, 
1961,  entitled  “Amid yCrisis,  a  Disarma¬ 
ment  Bid,”  appear yat  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to/De  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amid  C/isis,  a  Disarmament  Bid 

On  the  wee  of  it,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  more /inauspicious  time  than  now  to 
begin  new  discussions  with  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament. 

John  J.  McCloy,  disarmament  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy,  is  in  Moscow  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  Soviet  disarmament 


must  seek  diligentlpTor  a  beginning,  a  start¬ 
ing  point. 

One  such  poin/  well  might  beSan  intensi¬ 
fied  drive  to  peach  agreement  with  Russia 
on  a  ban  of  nuclear  weapons  testing\through 
some  reliabje  system  of  international  con¬ 
trol,  perhaps  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  America,  much  closer  to  the  ape 
and  cyy  in  Washington  than  to  Mr.  McCloj 
lonejy  mission,  ought  not  to  allow  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  for  imminent  peril  to  deter 
from  a  resolute,  relentless  search  for  an 
§nd  to  the  arms  race — for  a  beginning  of  real 
’  peace  maintained  by  the  promise  of  a  better 
life,  instead  of  an  uneasy  truce  sustained 
by  threats  of  nuclear  annihilaiton. 


I  wish  to  read  an  impor- 
from  the  editorial,  as 


Mr.  CLARK, 
tant  sentence 
follows : 

We  in  America,  much  closer  to  the  hue 
and  cry  in  Washington  than  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cloy ’s  lonely  mission,  ought  not  to  allow 
the  necessary  preparations  for  imminent 
peril  to  deter  us  from  a  resolute,  relentless 
search  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race — for  a 
beginning  of  real  peace,  maintained  by  the 
promise  of  a  better  life. 


COOPERATION  TO  IMPROVE  TRANS¬ 
IT  FACILITIES  IN  THE  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA  AREA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  President  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  which  contained 
the  first  provisions  ever  enacted  to  aid 
the  cities  of  America  in  the  solving  of 
their  urgently  pressing  problems  of  mass 
transportation. 


The  Philadelphia  area  has  taken  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  of  this  new  law, 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  five  counties  _ 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  area  ha 
ready  agreed  on  a  pact  to  improve 
area  transit,  with  the  help  of  Federal 
assistance.  Mr.  President,  I  ask/unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  an  article  wnich  was 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  August  2,  1961,  may  be  p/inted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prinj^a  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Five  Counties  Agree/Iin  Pact  To  Improve 
Area  Transit 

A  five-county  compact,  with  the  aim  of 
improving  transir  facilities  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area,  was  Approved  Tuesday  by  the  city 
and  Bucks,  Onester,  Delaware,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Coumies. 

The  actijwi,  taken  at  a  meeting  of  county 
solicitors/In  the  Montgomery  County  Court¬ 
house,  liorristown,  was  hailed  as  the  start 
of  an /integrated  transit  program,  the  first 
f  which  is  expected  to  be  a  cooperative 
on  the  North  Penn  branch  of  the 
fading  Railroad. 

SIX  PROJECTS  OPERATING 

Six  such  projects  already  are  in  operation 
under  the  city’s  nonprofit  Passenger  Service 
Improvement  Corp.  They  are  Operations 
Northwest  (the  Chestnut  Hill  lines  of  both 
the  Reading  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads), 
Northeast  (the  Reading’s  Fox  Chase  line), 
Torresdale  (PRR) ,  Manayunk  (PRR)  and 
Shawmont  (Reading). 

City  Solicitor  David  Berger  said  he  would 
ask  Deputy  Managing  Director  John  Bailey 
to  set  up  a  meeting  of  technicians  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  make  plans  for  the  new  proj¬ 
ect  as  well  as  the  entire  regional  setup. 

The  compact  approved  Tuesday  will  re¬ 
quire  the  approval  of  the  city  council  for 
the  county  Of  Philadelphia  and  the  boards 
of  commissioners  for  the  four  suburbah 
counties. 

CONFEREES  LISTED 

In  addition  to  Berger  and  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  Clyde  McIntyre,  the  conferees  were 
Bucks  County  Solicitor  Samuel  S.  Gray, 
Jr.;  Assistant  County  Solicitor  James  E. 
O’Neill,  Jr.,  of  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
County  Solicitor  Roger  B.  Reynolds. 

Delaware  County  was  not  represented  at 
the  meeting,  but  the  other  solicitors  said 
‘  (they  would  submit  their  findings  to  that 
for  appraisal  and  transmittal  to 
^county  commissioners. 

news  conference  following  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Burger  said  that  Federal  subsidy  is  the 
key  to  \he  entire  situation. 

U.S.  FUNDS  NEEDED 

“No  regional  transportation  solution  is 
possible  wibhout  Federal  funds,”  Berger 
said.  He  addftd  that  the  new  plans  do  not 
come  under  PSJC,  which  at  present  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  lines  wlrvph  operate  wholly  within 
the  city. 

“We  agreed  thatV cooperative^  action  by 
the  four  counties  andSPhiladelphia  is  a  nec¬ 
essity  if  we  are  to  hel\  the  citizens  of  our 
area,”  a  joint  statement  issued  after  the 
session  said. 

“It  was  agreed  unanimously  by  us  that 
the  formation  of  a  compact  by  the  four 
counties  and  Philadelphia  would  be  the  best 
method  by  which  to  proceed.  Such  a  com¬ 
pact  would  indicate  our  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  regional  effort.” 

OPERATIONS  STUDIED 

The  conferees  said  that  althouglis.  the 
North  Penn  operation — which  runs  between 
Lansdale  and  the  Reading  Terminal — would 
be  the  first,  others  are  contemplated.  They 
are  the  main  line  commuter  road,  the  Levit-' 
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87th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 

1st  Session  j  (  No.  851 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 


August  4,  1961. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8400] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  8400)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  toward  economic  and  social  development  and  internal  and 
external  security,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 
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Authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1962 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Executive 

request 

Committee 

authorization 

Reduction  by 
committee 

Development  loan: 

Borrowing  _  .  . 

900.0 
287.0 
380.0 
5.0 
20.0 
153.5 
581.0 
500.0 
1, 885. 0 
51.0 

900.0 
l  287. 0 
380.0 
5.0 

(J) 

153.5 
481.0 
300.0 
» 1, 800.  0 
49.0 

Loan  repayments _ 

Development  grants _ 

Investment  survey _ 

Development  research _ 

-20 

International  organizations _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

-100 

-200 

-85 

-2 

Contingency  fund 

Military  assistance _ 

Administrative  expenses _ 

Total _ _ _ 

4,762.5 

4, 355. 5 

407 

1  Estimated. 

3  Authority  to  use  funds  available  under  pt.  1. 

*  The  committee  imposed  a  $60,000,000  ceiling  on  military  assistance  to  Latin  America.  A  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  ceiling  reduces  the  military  program  planned  for  Latin  America  this  year  will 
be  transferred  to  the  funds  made  available  for  development  grants  in  that  area. 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 

INTRODUCTION 

Nature  of  proposed  legislation 

This  bill  replaces  the  existing  Mutual  Security  Act  and  constitutes 
a  complete  revision  of  the  basic  legislation  governing  the  provision  of 
U.S.  assistance,  both  military  and  economic,  to  foreign  countries. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  critical,  comprehensive  and  independent  review 
and  evaluation  of  today’s  problems  of  national  security  and  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  of  what  has  been  done,  together  with  the  legislation 
and  the  organization  which  have  governed  the  operation  of  U.S. 
assistance. 

The  new  administration  has,  in  the  months  since  it  took  office, 
brought  in  technical  experts,  business  leaders,  and  men  of  eminence 
and  experience  in  world  affairs  to  analyze  every  aspect  of  our  past 
programs  and  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  situations  with  which  we  are 
confronted  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  chief  criticism  of  this  reappraisal  has  been  that  it  has  taken 
so  long  it  has  delayed  the  presentation  of  foreign  assistance  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  job  has  been 
done,  as  well  as  the  competence  and  objectivity  of  the  men  who  have 
done  the.  work,  has  favorably  impressed  the  committee. 

This  bill  represents  the  result  of  this  careful  evaluation  by  the 
Executive,  together  with  a  painstaking  review  and  revision  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
bill  as  reported  provides  the  most  effective  means  that  it  is  possible 
to  devise  for  attaining  U.S.  objectives  in  the  cold  war  and  for  enabling 
us  to  join  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  longer  range  task  of  assuring  the  full  development  and 
use  of  the  world’s  resources  in  peace  and  security  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people. 

The  answer  to  the  widespread  criticism  of  foreign  aid  and  the  too 
frequent  evidences  of  waste  and  ineffectiveness  in  its  operation  is  not 
to  terminate  the  program. 

The  abandonment  of  our  efforts  to  assist  other  nations  would  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  cold  war.  This  could  result  either  in  major 
gains  for  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  hot  war. 

Furthermore,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  world  situation  on  a 
country-by-country  basis,  which  lias  been  conducted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  its  consideration  of  the  pending  bill, 
indicates  that  the  United  States  has  problems  in  winning  the  cold 
war  but  also  indicates  that  not  all  the  problems  are  on  our  side  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  have  their  problems  too.  Events  of  the  past  year 
have  probably  been  more  frustrating  to  the  Kremlin  than  to  us. 

The  key  to  the  future  is  for  the  United  States  to  make  our  foreign 
aid  programs  work  better.  This  involves  not  only  an  unremitting 
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effort  to  improve  administration  and  eliminate  waste  but,  even  more 
important,  to  improve  the  nature  of  our  programs  together  with  the 
timing  and  precision  of  our  efforts  so  that  the  dollars  we  spend  produce 
the  results  we  seek. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  make  possible  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives.  It  provides  for  a  new  organization  to  administer  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance,  new  procedures  for  supplying  aid,  and 
a  greater  centralization  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

m 

AVAILABILITY  OF  CLASSIFIED  FOREIGN  AID  PRESENTATION  BOOKS  TO 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

As  in  previous  years  an  invitation  has  been  extended  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  willing  to  respect  their  security  classification,  to 
examine  the  presentation  books  containing  detailed  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  year  there  are  only  three 
volumes,  prepared  in  more  condensed  form  than  in  the  past,  classified 
“Secret.”  One  deals  with  the  military  assistance  program  and  two 
with  the  economic  program.  These  volumes  are  available  at  all  times 
at  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  the  gallery  floor  in 
the  Capitol,  and  will  be  at  the  committee  table  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  the  period  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  classification  of  the  material  in  these  volumes  is  done  by  the 
Executive  and  not  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  year, 
as  was  done  last  year,  figures  for  past  military  aid  to  individual 
countries  have  been  declassified  and  appear  in  the  hearings.  There 
are  three  main  categories  of  material  which  still  are  not  made  public: 

First,  information  as  to  the  size  and  strength  of  our  allies,  as  well 
as  specific  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  tanks,  airplanes,  etc., 
which  have  been  or  will  be  delivered  to  other  nations. 

Second,  frank  comments  on  the  part  of  U.S.  officials  concerning 
officials  and  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  If  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  are  to  continue  to  receive  frank  estimates,  it  is  essential 
that  such  comments  not  be  made  public.  Otherwise  our  ambassadors 
and  military  commanders  will  seek  protection  in  carefully  phrased 
statements  which  will  conform  to  diplomatic  usage,  but  which  will 
not  be  very  informative  or  useful  to  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  amount  of  money  programed  by  the  Executive  for  indi¬ 
vidual  countries.  In  order  to  avoid  disappointment  and  ill  will,  it 
is  better  not  to  disclose  these  figures  until  congressional  action  is 
completed. 

PIPELINE 

The  committee  has  continued  to  give  attention  to  the  size  of  the 
unexpended  balances  of  the  mutual  security  program.  These  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  popularly  called  the  pipeline,  are  funds  that  have 
been  obligated  for  goods  and  services  that  are  on  order  but  have  not 
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yet  been  delivered.  Payment  must  be  made  for  them  when  delivered. 
Following  are  the  annual  unexpended  balances  for  the  mutual  security 
program — military  and  nonmilitary  but  excluding  investment  guar¬ 
anty  programs — at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  since  1950. 


1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


Billion 


Billion 


$3.  5 
7.  1 
9.  9 
10.  0 
9.  5 
7.  9 


1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  (estimate) 


$6.  3 
6.  1 
5.  3 
4.  8 

4.  8 

5.  4 


These  unexpended  balances  are  available  only  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred.  They  are  not  available  to  move  the  program  for¬ 
ward  through  the  purchase  of  additional  goods  and  services.  These 
can  only  be  procured  by  making  available  new  or  unobligated  money. 
Some  critics  lump  together  other  programs  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  make  a  case 
that  large  availabilities  exist.  Each  of  these  other  programs  has,  of 
course,  a  foreign  policy  objective.  But  the  objectives  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  mutual  security  program. 
In  many  cases  they  complement  the  mutual  security  program;  in  no 
case  do  they  supplant  it. 

Unexpended  Balances  are  not  peculiar  to  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  The  following  table  compares  the  unexpended  balances  of  the 
military  assistance  portion  of  the  program  with  those  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

[In  billions] 


Fiscal  year 

Military 
assistance 
under  mutual 
security 
program 

Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

Fiscal  year 

Military 
assistance 
under  mutual 
security 
program 

Department] 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

1950... . . 

$1.2 

$9.  8 

1956. . . 

$4.6 

$37  5 

1951 . . 

5.6 

38. 1 

1957. . 

4.2 

34  6 

1952 . 

8.4 

59.5 

1958  . 

3. 4 

32  1 

1953 . . 

8.5 

62. 1 

1959. . . 

2.6 

31.  7 

1954 . . . . 

7.7 

55.0 

1960  . 

2.3 

30  7 

1955 . 

6.2 

45.3 

1961  (estimate) _ 

2.4 

30.5 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  unexpended  balance  stood  at 
$2  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956.  In  1957  it  rose  to  $3  billion. 
For  195S  it  was  $4.8  billion  and  for  1959  it  was  $3.6  billion.  The 
unexpended  balances  of  all  other  Government  agencies  (excluding 
Defense,  Agriculture,  and  the  mutual  security  program)  were  $26.8 
billion  in  1956,  $24.7  billion  in  1957,  $29.6  billion  in  1958,  $31.2 
billion  in  1959,  and  for  1960  at  $32.1  billion. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that,  the  mutual  security  program 
not  only  has  large  unexpended  balances  but  that  it  also  has  tremendous 
unobligated  amounts.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962  show  the  unexpended  and  unobli¬ 
gated  amounts  for  the  mutual  security  program,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  Federal  agencies. 
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[In  billions] 


Department 
of  Defense 
(military 
functions) 

Mutual 

security 

program 

Department 
of  Agri¬ 
culture 

All  others 

$37.5 

$6.5 

$2.0 

$26.8 

12.7 

.4 

.2 

19.6 

34.6 

6.3 

3.0 

24.7 

11.0 

.9 

1.6 

17.7 

32.1 

5.4 

4.8 

29.6 

Unobligated  June  30, 1958 _ 

8.3 

.3 

3.4 

20.6 

31.7 

5.0 

3.6 

31.3 

Unobligated  June  30  1959 _ _ _ _ 

8.2 

.4 

2.2 

22.1 

30.7 

5.0 

3.7 

33.0 

9.6 

.6 

2.4 

23.5 

Unexpended  June  30,  1961 _ 

30.  5 

1  5.6 

2.8 

35. 1 

6.6 

2.5 

1.3 

22.9 

1  As  reflected  in  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962;  current  estimate  unexpended  balances  are  $5,400,- 
000,000  excluding  investment  guaranty  program. 

!  Includes  Development  Loan  approvals  not  technically  obligated.  Other  unobligated  balances  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 

Note.— Mutual  security  program  balances  include  public  debt  funds  for  the  investment  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram  of  $200,000,000. 

Mutual  security  program  unobligated  figures  in  above  table  exclude  reservations;  the  latter  item  is  also 
excluded  from  Department  of  Defense  figures.  Reservations  are  included,  however,  in  mutual  security 
program  unexpended. 

For  the  Development  Loan  Fund  the  unobligated  balance  is  based  on  the  technical  definition  of  obliga¬ 
tions  and ,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the  obligations  and  the  total  of  loan  approvals  is  included  in 
the  unobligated  balance. 

Reservations  of  the  military  assistance  portion  of  the  mutual  security  program  are  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1956,  as  amended.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  this  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  mutual  security  program.  Under  the  reservation 
procedure  equipment  on  order  for  the  mutual  security  program  is  financed  initially  from  regular  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  procurement  funds.  At  the  time  orders  are  placed,  funds  are  reserved  in  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  military  assistance  accounts  for  future  reimbursement  to  the  procurement  accounts  of  the 
military  service. 


Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  program  and  its  global  character, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  fiscal  side  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  Government  agencies. 
In  many  cases  it  is  considerably  better. 

The  committee,  in  arriving  at  amounts  authorized,  has  taken  into 
consideration  the  Executive’s  revised  end-of-the-}’ear  estimates  on 
unobligated  balances.  These  balances  exceeded  the  earlier  estimates 
set  forth  in  “Congressional  Presentation  Documentation.” 

CLASSICS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM 

Tlie  committee  is  pleased  with  the  progress  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  “classics  of  American  democracy”  program.  When  this 
program  was  inaugurated,  works  such  as  “The  Federalist,”  which 
had  inspired  our  forefathers,  were  unavailable  in  translated  editions. 
Under  the  classics  of  American  democracy  program  they  have  been 
translated  into  upward  of  50  languages  and  dialects  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  peoples  of  new  and  developing  nations  at  the  grassroots. 
Perhaps  no  program  has  been  more  successful  in  winning  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  new  emerging  nations.  The 
committee  strongly  recommends  the  continuance  and  expansion  of 
this  program. 
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Provisions  of  Bill 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  BILL 

This  bill,  authorizing  a  comprehensive  program  of  assistance  to 
other  countries,  contains  four  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  “acts,”  each  bearing  a  short  title. 

Part  I,  to  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  International  Development  of 
1961,”  provides  the  authorization  for  programs  of  economic  assistance 
to  other  nations. 

Part  II,  with  the  short  title  “International  Peace  and  Security  Act 
of  1961,”  authorizes  military  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

Parts  III  and  IV  do  not  bear  short  titles  and  include  a  variety  of 
general,  administrative,  and  miscellaneous  provisions  applicable  to 
the  foreign  assistance  program  generally,  including  parts  I  and  II. 

The  entire  bill,  including  the  Act  for  International  Development  of 
1961  and  the  International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961,  is  desig¬ 
nated  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961.” 


PART  I 

CHAPTER  1— SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY 

Section  101.  Short  title 

The  short  title  of  part  I  of  the  bill  is  the  “Act  for  International 
Development  of  1961.” 

Section  102.  Statement  oj  policy 

The  statement  of  policy  relating  to  economic  assistance  includes  an 
endorsement  by  the  Congress  of  the  new  emphasis  on  long-range 
development  plans  (subsection  (g))  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  economic 
assistance  and  the  adjustment  of  such  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources,  as  well  as  a  reaffir¬ 
mation  of  policy  statements  expressed  by  the  Congress  in  previous 
legislation  which  are  of  particular  current  significance. 

These  reaffirmations  include: 

Subsection  (a)  the  sense  ol  the  Congress  that  peace  depends  on 
wider  recognition  oi  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  men  and  that 
survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best  be  assured 
in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Subsection  (b) — approval  of  the  efforts  of  peoples  of  other  lands 
to  improve  their  ways  of  living  and  realize  their  aspirations; 

Subsection  (c)  -the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  vailable 
assistance  to  free  peoples  as  long  as  the  threat  of  international  com¬ 
munism  continues; 

Subsection  (d)  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  countries  which  have 
benefited  from  U.S.  assistance  in  their  own  recovery  should  share  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  burden  of  assisting  countries  still  in  need; 

Subsection  (e) — a  statement  that  interference  with  freedom  of 
navigation  on  international  waterways,  blockades  and  boycotts  by 
nations,  and  attempts  oy  foreign  countries  to  create  distinctions  be¬ 
cause  of  race  or  religion  among  American  citizens  are  repugnant  to 
our  principles,  and  calls  for  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
administration  of  all  parts  of  this  act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

Subsection  (f)— an  expression  of  U.S.  policy  to  strengthen  countries 
receiving  our  assistance  by  encouraging  the  development  of  competi¬ 
tive  free  enterprise,  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private 
investment  capital,  and  the  creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  private 
investment; 

Subsection  (h)  the  belief  of  the  Congress  in  the  importance  of 
regional  organizations  and  its  urging  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  Southeast 
Asia  1  reaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  and  others 
be  strengthened  and  broadened. 

Subsection  (i) — a  reaffirmation  of  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
our  continued  support  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations; 
for  the  17tli  time  it  reiterates  the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to 
the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  United  Nations, 
together  with  an  expression  of  support  for  continued  refusal  of  U.S*. 
recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime. 
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PALESTINIAN  ARAB  REFUGEES 

The  committee  regrets  that  only  limited  progress  has  been  made  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  within  recent  years  because  refugees  who  have  acquired 
skills  have  found  employment  and  have  been  absorbed  in  the  local 
economy.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  now  plans 
to  expand  the  vocational  training  program  in  order  to  stimulate  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  refugees,  and  part  of  the  funds  included  in  this  year’s 
authorization  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNRWA  are  to  be 
used  for  this  vocational  training  program.  Nevertheless,  progress 
toward  a  final  solution  remains  regrettably  slow.  The  only  favorable 
developments  during  the  past  year  were  (1)  real  progress  in  the  rec¬ 
tification  of  UNRWA  relief  rolls  and  (2)  an  expanded  program  of 
vocational  training.  While  the  committee  continues  to  support  the 
program,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  vigorous  action  is  needed  to 
bring  the  refugee  problem  to  an  acceptable  and  early  solution.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  will  even¬ 
tually  have  to  be  resettled  in  lands  where  there  is  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that  aid  to  Israel  will,  in  the 
future,  stress  loans  and  food  for  peace.  Under  difficult  circumstances 
Israel  has  achieved  impressive  economic  development,  so  that  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years,  grant  assistance  has  not  been  programed  for 
Israel.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  Israel  should  continue 
to  receive  development  loans  and  other  forms  of  economic  aid  at 
levels  high  enough  to  insure  continued  development.  Should  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise  which  find  Israel  again  in  need  of  grant  aid,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  administration  should  deal  sympatheti¬ 
cally  with  any  such  request. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  Israel  has  struggled  for  stability  at  great 
odds  in  a  disturbed  area.  Lack  of  peace  and  economic  relations  with 
her  neighbors  has  led  Israel  to  make  large  expenditures  for  security  and 
survival.  Israel  has  never  received  grant  military  aid  or  defense 
support  under  the  mutual  security  program.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  committee  continues  to  be  concerned  about  Israel’s 
economic  progress. 


Types  of  Economic  Assistance 

The  Act  for  International  Development  provides  for  a  simplification 
of  U.S.  programs  of  economic  assistance,  both  in  administration 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided. 

A  single  new  Agency  for  International  Development  is  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  program,  replacing  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration.  It  will  have  complete 
responsibility  for  economic  loans,  grants,  and  technical  assistance. 

Funds  are  authorized  for  three  types  of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  foreign 
countries  (not  including  assistance  to  international  organizations 
and  the  contingency  fund) : 

1.  Development  loans:  Loans  to  underdeveloped  countries  for 
economic  development  purposes  to  be  repaid  in  dollars. 

2.  Development  grants:  Grants  to  underdeveloped  countries  to 
finance  economic  development  where  conditions  are  favorable  to 
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such  development  but  where  prospects  of  future  dollar  repayment 
do  not  justify  development  loans. 

3.  Supporting  assistance:  Economic  aid,  normally  on  a  grant  basis, 
to  nations  to  which  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  give  economic  assistance 
because  of  their  military  effort  or  because  of  political  or  other  con¬ 
siderations,  including  availability  of  bases. 

In  part  I  and  other  appropriate  provisions,  the  committee  has  used 
the  words  “friendly”  and  “free”  to  characterize  recipients  of  assistance 
under  the  new  act.  The  committee  has  thereby  served  notice,  as  it 
has  specifically  in  section  618,  that  the  main  purpose  of  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  help  those  countries  and  areas  which  are  free  from  domina¬ 
tion  or  control  by  international  communism.  Similarly,  the  phrase 
“eligible  for  assistance”  is  intended  to  carry  the  same  meaning. 

CHAPTER  2 — DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President,  in  order  to  finance  development 
loans,  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1962, 
together  with  additional  amounts  of  $1,600  million  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  1966:  an  aggregate  of  $7,300  million 
over  the  5-year  period.  In  addition,  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  certain  obligations  incurred  by  foreign  countries  as  a 
result  of  assistance  programs  during  and  after  World  War  II  are 
made  available  for  development  loans.  Such  repayments  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  average  about  $300  million  per  year  over  the  5-year  period. 

Section  201 .  General  authority 

Subsection  (a)  provides  authority  similar  in  important  respects  to 
that  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  loans  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  less-developed 
countries  and  areas,  and  sets  forth  seven  specific  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  making  of  such  loans,  including  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  four  considerations  in  existing  law  applicable  to  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  loans. 

The  four  considerations  carried  over  from  existing  law  are  as  follows: 

Whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms; 

The  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed; 

Whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or  free  economic  insti¬ 
tutions  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

The  possible  effects  upon  the  U.S.  economy,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved. 

In  addition,  the  following  considerations  are  included: 

The  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to, 
other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and 
its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives; 

The  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness  to  take  effeotive 
self-help  measures;  and 
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The  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States. 

A  requirement  has  been  added  that — 

if  the  President  finds  that  a  loan  proposed  to  be  made  under 
this  part  would  have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the 
U.S.  economy  or  any  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  loan 
shall  not  be  made. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  under  existing  law  is  authorized  to* 
make  loans  “only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments  by  the  borrowers 
to  make  repayments”  in  addition  to  a  finding  as  to  reasonable  pros¬ 
pects  of  repayment.  The  requirement  of  a  firm  commitment  by  the 
borrower  has  been  dropped.  This  does  not  involve  any  less  emphasis 
on  repayment.  The  committee  believes  that  a  finding  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  that  there  are  reason¬ 
able  prospects  for  repayment  provides  protection  which  is  fully  ade¬ 
quate. 

There  are,  however,  certain  significant  differences  between  the  new 
authority  for  development  loans  and  that  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Under  the  bill,  development  loans  can  be  made  only  for 
repayment  of  principal  and  interest  in  dollars,  in  contrast  to  the 
authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  for 
repayment  in  foreign  currencies  as  well  as  dollars.  Non-interest- 
bearing  loans  are  authorized. 

Although  not  required  in  the  legislation,  the  Executive  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  loan  terms  would  be  geared  to  an  estimate  of  a  country's 
future  capacity  to  repay  in  foreign  exchange.  While  such  an  estimate 
can  never  be  precise,  it  would  take  into  account  each  country's 
prospective  debt  service  situation  and  foreign  earnings  trends.  On 
the  basis  of  such  analyses,  it  is  anticipated  that  repayments  would 
generally  be  phased  over  a  long  period,  up  to  50  years  in  some  cases, 
with  no  repayment  during  the  early  period  of  the  loan.  Deferment 
of  principal  payments  might  be  as  long  as  10  years  so  as  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  increased  production  and  increased  balance  of  payments 
before  amortization  begins.  Loans  may  call  for  no  interest  at  all  or 
nominal  interest  rates  so  as  not  to  overburden  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  The  bill  authorizes  loans  to  private  investors  and  to  autono¬ 
mous  public  agencies  which  operate  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  as  well 
as  to  foreign  governments.  It  would  not  be  fair  nor  would  it  further 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  development  loan  program  if  dollars  were 
to  be  made  available  to  private  or  public  activities  of  this  type  on  the 
highly  favorable  terms  contemplated  for  loans  to  governments.  If 
private  borrowers  could  obtain  funds  from  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  at  such  favorable  terms,  financing  which  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  available  from  private  commercial  and  banking 
sources  would  be  replaced  by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop^ 
ment.  The  Executive  has  indicated  its  awareness  of  the  problem  and 
its  intention  to  take  appropriate  action  to  prevent  unfavorable  de¬ 
velopments  of  this  kind.  Such  measures  may  include  loans  which  non¬ 
governmental  borrowers  repay  in  local  currencies  on  conventional 
terms  to  an  account  which  the  project  country  has  agreed  to  convert 
into  dollars  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  will  be  able  to  make  loans  or  extend  credits  to  a  variety  of 
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borrowers  including  foreign  governments,  foreign  public  enterprises, 
foreign  individuals  or  private  firms,  U.S.  individuals  and  corporations 
intending  to  undertake  productive  investments  abroad  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

The  Executive  has  stated  that  it  will  change  its  policy  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  development  loans  from  that  followed  by  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  in  other  respects: 

One  significant  departure  in  the  purpose  for  which  loan  funds  would 
be  used  is  that  there  will  be  no  insistence  that  financing  be  confined 
to  individual  projects.  It  is  proposed  that  the  use  of  loan  funds 
will  be  for  whatever  purposes  and  activities  as  in  particular  instances 
will  make  the  most  significant  contribution  to  economic  growth. 
Where  it  appears  that  a  national  development  program  is  worthy  of 
support,  credits  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes  including  the 
financing  of  general  imports  needed  to  maintain  or  expand  economic 
activity,  the  financing  of  commodity  imports  intended  for  fabrica¬ 
tion  into  capital  items  and  the  financing  of  capital  projects.  Where 
it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  provide  such  general  support,  loans 
will  be  made  for  selected  projects  or  for  selected  programs  such  as 
those  for  the  expansion  of  railway,  irrigation,  road  or  power  distribu¬ 
tion  systems.  The  countries  which  are  most  advanced  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  undertake  effective  measures  of  self-help  will  be  those 
for  whom  it  will  be  possible  to  extend  this  broad  kind  of  support. 
In  those  less  advanced  countries  where  the  human  resources  base 
exists  for  the  handling  of  limited  amounts  of  capital,  it  is  anticipated 
that  financing  will  be  on  an  individual  project  or  program  basis. 
Thus,  the  form  of  assistance  will  range  from  broad  lines  of  credit  to 
individual  project  loans. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  authority  of  section  609,  relating 
to  the  transfer  of  funds  between  accounts,  may  not  be  used  to  transfer 
funds  made  available  for  development  loans  for  use  in  financing  other 
foreign  assistance  programs.  Transfers  of  funds  appropriated  for 
other  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  act  to  increase  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  account  may  be  made,  however,  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  section  609,  since  such  transfers  would  involve  the  utilization  of 
funds  originally  appropriated  to  provide  assistance  primarily  on  a 
grant  basis  to  a  program  requiring  that  such  funds  be  utilized  only 
for  loans  repayable  in  dollars.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Executive  should  be  encouraged  to  make  transfers 
of  this  nature. 

Subsection  (b)  also  forbids  the  utilization  of  the  authority  of  sub¬ 
section  612(a)  to  waive  the  particular  requirements  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  title  with  respect  to  development  oans. 

Section  202.  Capitalization 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  to  issue  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966 
notes  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  such  notes  shall  be  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1962 
and  $1.6  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966.  Any 
portion  of  the  maximum  which  is  not  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  is  authorized  may  be  issued  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  of  the  note¬ 
issuing  period  in  addition  to  the  maximum  otherwise  authorized  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  term  “unissued  portion”  in  the  second  sentence 
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of  the  subsection  includes  any  obligation  incurred  by  the  President 
under  title  I  which  is  canceled.  In  other  words,  such  canceled  obli¬ 
gations  are  not  to  be  counted  against  the  maximums  stated  in  this 
subsection. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  objectives  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  and  of  possible  alternatives  for  its  financing,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  convinced  that  the  long-term  borrow¬ 
ing  provisions  requested  by  the  President  and  included  in  the  bill  are 
essential  if  the  development  loan  program  is  to  attain  its  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  less-developed  countries  in  maintaining  political 
stability,  increasing  their  production  and  raising  the  living  standards 
of  their  people  depends  more  than  anything  else  on  what  they  do  for 
themselves.  It  is  particularly  difficult  for  the  governments  of  such 
countries  to  make  the  decisions  and  carry  out  the  long-range  courses  of 
action  which  are  essential  to  economic  development  and  social  progress. 
Such  governments  are  unusually  vulnerable  to  pressures  to  give 
priority  to  the  present  rather  than  the  future  and  to  take  action  which 
is  immediately  popular  regardless  of  its  future  consequences. 

The  best  way  yet  devised  for  the  United  States  to  help  the  less- 
developed  countries  help  themselves  by  formulating  realistic  programs 
for  their  development  and  taking,  on  schedule,  the  necessary  imple¬ 
menting  action,  is  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into  long-range 
commitments  to  help  finance  such  long-range  development  efforts, 
provided  that  the  beneficiary  country  makes  progress  and  continues 
to  do  what  is  necessary  at  the  proper  time. 

The  problem  is  less  that  of  being  able  to  meet  in  future  years  a 
commitment  to  complete  a  hydroelectric  project  that  will  take  several 
years  to  build  than  it  is  of  being  able  to  contribute  over  a  period  of 
up  to  5  years  to  an  overall  economic  development  program  without 
tying  U.S.  financing  to  specific  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  found,  as  have  other  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress,  that  long-term  borrowing  authority  is  the 
most  effective  procedure  under  our  constitutional  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  possible  long-range  commitments  of  this  nature. 

The  following  list  of  agencies  and  programs  authorized  to  be  financed 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  as  public  debt  transactions  indicates 
that  this  method  of  financing  has  been  frequently  used.  In  all 
these  instances  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  which  reported  such  authorizations  considered  all 
possible  alternatives  and  concluded  that  there  was  no  other  way  to 
accomplish  the  objective  they  regarded  as  essential.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  detailed  hearings  on  the  nature  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  United  States  in  conducting  its  foreign  relations,  is 
convinced  that  the  ability  to  make  long-range  development  loan  com¬ 
mitments  is  essential.  A  witness  representing  a  national  organization, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  made  this, 
statement  in  reference  to  the  borrowing  authority: 

It  proposes  exactly  the  same  kind  of  contract  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  made  with  the  several  States,  as  recently  as 
passage  of  the  highway  bill  which  the  President  signed  last 
week.  No  State  could  afford  to  enter  into  long-term  under¬ 
takings  such  as  national  highways  if  it  expected  annually  that 
the  ax  might  fall  and  the  project  disappear. 
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AGENCIES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  FINANCED  BY 
BORROWINGS  FROM  THE  TREASURY  AS  PUBLIC  DEBT  TRANSACTIONS* 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.1 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association: 

Management  and  liquidating  functions. 

Secondary  market  operations. 

Special  assistance  functions. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.1 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

College  housing. 

Flood  insurance. 

Public  facility  loans. 

Urban  renewal  program. 

Interior  Department,  Helium  Act,  as  amended.2 
Investment  guaranty  program.1 
Panama  Canal  Company.1 
Public  Housing  Administration. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration.3 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Farmers  Home  Administration.4 
Secretary  of  Commerce: 

Maritime  Administration,  Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance 
program. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Federal  Civil  Defense. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.5 

U.S.  Information  Agency:  Informational  media  guaranty. 

Veterans’  Administration,  direct  loan  program. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation.3  5 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended: 

Export-Import  B  ank  of  Washington. 

General  Services  Administration. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

District  of  Columbia. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

International  Finance  Corporation. 

Credit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Effect  on  public  debt  and  budget. — The  effect  of  the  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  this  bill  on  the  public  debt  and  on  the  Federal  budget 
is  not  always  understood. 

1  No  advances  from  the  Treasury  have  been  made. 

2  Authorized  to  borrow  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  in  appropriation  acts.  As  of  this  date  therfr 
has  been  no  appropriation  enactment. 

3  Authorized  in  annual  appropriation  acts. 

4  Authorized  in  appropriation  acts,  except  for  farm  housing  loans. 

•  No  advances  from  the  Treasury  have  been  made  under  the  fiscal  year  1959  authority. 

‘Current  as  of  May  31,  186),  except  for  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
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First,  the  language  in  the  legislation  authorizes  the  President  to 
issue  notes  which  are  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Thus,  the  borrowing  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
will  not  be  from  the  public  but  from  the  Treasury.  Borrowing  from 
the  Treasury  under  the  Act  for  International  Development  will  not 
mean  that  the  Treasury  will  be  forced  into  any  additional  borrowing 
from  the  public.  The  extent  to  which  the  Treasury  will  need  to  in¬ 
crease  the  public  debt  will  depend  at  any  given  time  on  its  overall  cash 
position  compared  to  overall  expenditure  requirements.  Thus  the 
Treasury’s  need  to  increase  the  public  debt  will  be  exactly  the  same 
whether  this  program  is  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  or 
by  annual  appropriations. 

The  debt  ceiling  will  apply  to  borrowing  under  this  authority. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  of  AID  goes  to  the  Treasury  for  money 
for  development  loans,  the  Treasury  will  meet  the  demand  from 
available  balances  if  they  are  adequate.  Otherwise,  the  Treasury 
will  borrow  to  the  extent  necessary.  Such  borrowing  is  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  other  borrowing  by  the  Treasury  and  would  be 
governed  by  the  debt  ceiling. 

Second,  borrowing  authority  will  not  remove  the  lending  program, 
as  sometimes  alleged,  from  the  annual  budget  as  formulated  by  the 
President  and  presented  to  the  Congress.  Estimated  obligations  and 
expenditures  in  each  year  will  figure  in  the  budget.  As  far  as  the 
submission  of  annual  budgets  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference 
between  programs  financed  by  appropriations  and  those  financed  by 
borrowing  authority. 

Congressional  control. — Financing  development  loans  by  means  of 
borrowing  authority  does  not  prevent  Congress  from  exercising  control 
over  this  program,  although  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  such  control 
will  be  different  lrom  other  parts  of  the  program. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the  Executive,  and  definitely 
understands,  that  no  irrevocable  commitments  for  future  years  will 
be  made  under  this  authority  to  any  country,  and  Congress  can 
always  amend  the  authorizing  legislation.  Indeed,  all  commitments 
of  future  year  funds  will  be  specifically  contingent  on  their  continued 
availability  from  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  would 
be  applicable  to  the  development  loan  operation  under  title  I  of  the 
act  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  section  203(c)  of  the  proposed  Act  for 
International  Development.  Section  102  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act  requires  the  annual  submission  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  by  each  agency  which  is  subject  to  its  provisions,  of  a 
business-type  budget  containing  estimates  of  the  financial  condition 
and  the  operations  of  the  agency  for  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal 
years,  and  a  statement  of  the  actual  condition  and  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  agency  for  the  last  completed  fiscal  year.  Section 
103  requires  the  transmission  of  each  such  budget  to  the  Congress  as 
part  of  the  annual  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Section  104 
provides: 

The  Budget  programs  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  shall  be  considered  and  legislation  shall  be 
enacted  making  necessary  appropriations,  as  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure  for  operating 
and  administrative  expenses  such  corporate  funds  or  other 
financial  resources  or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
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may  determine  and  providing  for  repayment  of  capital  funds 
and  the  payment  of  dividends.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  Government 
corporations  from  carrying  out  and  financing  their  activities 
as  authorized  by  existing  law,  nor  as  affecting  the  provisions 
of  section  831  (y)  of  title  16.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  existing  authority  of 
any  Government  corporation  to  make  contracts  or  other 
commitments  without  reference  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

As  applied  to  the  proposed  development  lending  program,  it  is 
understood  by  the  executive  branch  that  the  following  procedure 
would  prevail: 

1.  The  President  would  annually  submit  a  budget  showing  both 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  the  contemplated  program,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law. 

2.  The  Congress  would  have  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
program  and  acting  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  borrowing  authority 
year  by  year.  In  accordance  with  past  practice,  from  which  there 
has  been  no  deviation,  this  review  would  take  place  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  respective  Houses  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  budget  proposals.  The  authorization 
for  the  use  of  funds  would  appear  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

3.  Congress  could  limit  the  use  of  funds  in  accordance  with  its 
judgment.  Limitations  could  be  proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  or  by  amendment  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  either  House  in 
the  same  manner  as  Congress  acts  with  respect  to  all  other  items  in 
an  appropriation  bill. 

4.  The  executive  branch  would  be  limited,  both  as  to  obligations 
and  expenditures,  by  the  amounts  made  available  in  the  AID  Act  or 
in  the  appropriation  act,  whichever  is  the  more  limiting. 

5.  The  President  has  already  transmitted  to  the  Congress  his  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  1962  budget  for  foreign  assistance,  including  proposed 
language  for  development  loans.  Until  Congress  enacts  the  necessary 
language  approving  the  budget  program,  neither  obligations  nor  ex¬ 
penditures  can  be  incurred.  If  in  some  subsequent  year  Congress 
failed  to  enact  the  necessary  language  approving  the  budget  program 
and  making  the  funds  available  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  development 
lending  program  could  not  enter  into  further  obligations  or  make 
expenditures  other  than  those  necessary  to  liquidate  obligations 
entered  into  under  previously  authorized  programs. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  numbered  paragraphs,  the  contem¬ 
plated  procedure  admits  of  the  possibility  that  limitations  on  the 
development  lending  program  might  be  imposed  by  the  annual  section 
104  legislation.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  explicit  provision  of 
section  104  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  funds  may  be  limited  where 
Congress  determines.  However,  the  executive  branch  understands 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  in  enacting  section  104,  that 
limitations  on  budget  programs  would  be  imposed  only  where  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  existed  for  imposing  them.  There  is  strong  support 
in  the  legislative  history  for  this  position. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  certain  U.S.  dollars,  not  to  exceed 
$300  million  in  any  fiscal  year,  derived  directly  or  indirectly  after  the 
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effective  date  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  from  pay¬ 
ments  of  certain  obligations  created  during  and  after  World  War  II 
and  due  the  U.S.  Government  shall  be  available  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  title  I.  These  obligations  were  authorized  by  the 
following  laws. 

(1)  An  Act  To  Promote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  411  et  seq.):  Sections  411,  412,  and  413-19 
of  this  act  of  March  11,  1941,  popularly  known  as  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  gave  the  President  authority  to  procure,  sell,  trans¬ 
fer,  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  defense  articles 
to  foreign  governments  deemed  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory,  including  repayment  in  kind  or  property  or 
any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit. 

(2)  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  765),  as  amended: 
Provided  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  property  located  in  or  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  to  persons  or  governments,  United  States 
or  foreign,  for  cash,  credit,  foreign  currencies,  discharge  of  claims 
or  other  benefits.  (The  law  has  been  substantially  repealed ;  still 
in  effect  is  section  32(b)(2)  providing  for  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  educational  purposes.) 

(3)  Public  Law  79-509  (22  U.S.C.  2861,  286m):  Commonly 
known  as  the  “British  Loan,”  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  carry  out  the  agreement  of  December  6,  1945  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  whereby  the  United 
States  extended  a  line  of  credit  of  $3,750  million  to  be  drawn  down 
between  the  date  of  the  agreement  and  December  31,  1951,  to 
facilitate  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  United  States,  to  help  it  meet  its  transitional  postwar 
deficits  in  the  current  balance  of  payments,  maintain  adequate 
reserves  of  gold  and  dollars,  and  to  assist  it  to  assume  obligations 
of  multilateral  trade. 


(4)  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137),  as 
amended:  Title  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  au¬ 
thorizing  assistance  to  European  countries  of  a  financial  and 
material  nature,  “through  grants  or  upon  payment  in  cash,  or  on 
credit  terms,  or  on  such  other  terms  of  payment”  as  may  be 
appropriate,  including  the  transfer  of  materials  to  the  United 
States. 


(5)  German  and  Japanese  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied 
Areas  program:  A  program  for  which  there  was  no  specific  statute 
and  which  was  considered  within  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  Under  this  program  post-World  War  II 
relief  was  furnished  Germany  and  Japan  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  repay  when  able  to  do  so.  Such  relief  was 
financed  from  funds  appropriated  to  Defense. 

It  is  understood  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  initialed  a 
memorandum  on  June  10,  1961,  pursuant  to  which  an  agreement 
will  be  concluded  providing  for  Japan  to  repay  the  United  States 
$490  million  for  GARIOA  and  other  postwar  assistance  on  the 
understanding  that  the  United  States  will  utilize  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  repayments  for  development  assistance,  subject  to 
appropriate  legislation  by  the  United  States. 
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(6)  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1750 
et  seq.)  (other  than  military  assistance) :  The  existing  foreign  aid 
legislation  which  in  section  505(a)  provides  that  assistance  under 
this  act  “shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible”. 

Anticipated  repayments  under  this  authority  are  estimated  as 
follows : 

U.S.  obligations  outstanding,  and  estimated  dollar  repayments  ( including  interest 

collections) ,  fiscal  years  1961-66 1 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Obliga¬ 
tions  out¬ 
standing 
Dec.  31, 
1960 

Fiscal 

year 

1961 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

year 

1963 

Fiscal 

year 

1964 

Fiscal 

year 

1965 

Fiscal 

year 

1966 

Mutual  security  program _ 

1, 764.  2 

70.8 

74.3 

76.6 

78.1 

82.7 

88.5 

Development  Loan  Fund _ 

Surplus  properties,  war  assets 

91.3 

3.8 

7.3 

15.2 

29.1 

34.9 

34.5 

and  lend-lease _ 

1,594.9 

79.9 

76.9 

75.7 

74.8 

74.2 

75.3 

German  settlement  loan. . 

787.4 

610.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

British  loan _ _ 

3, 314.  5 

123.1 

123.1 

123.1 

123. 1 

123.1 

123.1 

Total _ _ 

7,  552. 3 

888.4 

286.6 

295.6 

310.1 

319.9 

326.4 

i  In  addition  a  proposed  payment  of  $490,000,000  by  Japan  in  settlement  of  its  debt  for  food  and  other  sup. 
plies  furmshed  during  the  period  of  U.S.  occupation. 


The  subsection  further  provides  that  where  such  dollars  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  retire  notes  or  discharge  obligations  issued 
to  finance  the  activity  from  which  the  dollars  were  derived,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  assume  the  portion  of  such  notes  or  obligations  which  would 
have  been  retired  or  discharged  by  such  dollars. 

U.S.  dollars  received  in  repayment  of  lend-lease  which  constitute 
the  local  currency  of  a  foreign  country  are  not  included,  in  order  to 
avoid  crediting  to  the  development  loan  operation  U.S.  dollars  which 
are  expected  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  Liberia  against  its 
lend-lease  obligation.  As  the  President  of  Liberia  has  already  been 
informed,  the  United  States  and  Liberia  intend  to  conclude  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  such  dollars  for  a  joint  educational  program.  In 
addition  to  Liberia,  the  only  other  country  which  uses  the  U.S.  dollar 
as  its  local  currency  is  Panama,  to  which,  however,  no  lend-lease 
assistance  was  ever  furnished. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  title  I  certain 
dollar  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  which  remain  unobli¬ 
gated  ($146,000)  as  of  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Dollars  committed  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  but  not  obli¬ 
gated  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  loans 
to  be  repayable  in  foreign  currencies  are  not  made  available  under  this 
authority.  The  new  development  loan  operation  will  be  prohibited 
by  law  from  making  loans  not  repayable  in  dollars  and  could  not 
honor  these  DLF  commitments.  The  President,  pursuant  to  section 
621(c)  of  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  will  designate  the  officer  or  head 
of  an  agency  responsible  for  executing  the  loan  agreements  which  will 
formally  obligate  DLF  dollar  assets  committed  for  loans  payable  in 
foreign  currencies. 
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Section  208.  Fiscal  provisions 

Subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  section  204  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  relating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  makes  no 
change  in  the  authority  granted  under  that  section  except  that  provi¬ 
sion  relating  to  foreign  currencies  has  been  deleted  since  repayments  of 
loans  in  foreign  currencies  will  no  longer  be  possible.  This  subsection 
establishes  the  revolving  character  of  the  funds  under  this  title  by 
providing  that  all  receipts  from  title  I  activities  shall  be  available  for 
use  for  purposes  of  that  title.  This  subsection  also  provides  that  such 
receipts  under  title  I  and  other  funds  made  available  under  title  I 
for  use  for  purposes  of  title  I  shall  be  available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President  to  incur,  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  title  I,  obligations  which  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
sum  of  all  funds  made  available  and  all  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  the  President  for  purposes  of  title  I.  These  funds  include 
funds  made  available  and  authorized  to  be  made  available  to  the 
President  in  each  fiscal  year  as  the  proceeds  of  the  notes  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  202(a),  the  funds  made  available  from  the  payments 
specified  in  section  202(b),  the  dollar  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  made  available  under  section  202(c),  receipts  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  203(a),  and  any  funds  made  available  for  title  I 
pursuant  to  section  609  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  vested  in  the  President  by  title  I,  the  President  shall  annually 
prepare  and  submit  a  budget  program  in  accordance  with  designated 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  This 
requirement  is  identical  with  that  established  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  102  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  requires 
the  annual  submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  each  agency 
which  is  subject  to  its  provisions  of  a  business-type  budget  containing 
estimates  of  the  financial  condition  and  the  operations  of  the  agency 
for  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  and  a  statement  of  the  actual 
condition  and  results  of  the  operations  of  the  agency  for  the  last 
completed  fiscal  year.  Section  103  requires  the  transmission  of  each 
such  budget  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Section  104  provides  that  each  budget  program  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Congress,  together  with  such  limitations  in  such 
programs  as  the  Congress  may  impose,  as  outlined  above. 

Section  204-  Beports 

This  section  is  derived  from  section  202(b)  of  the  existing  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  quarterly  reports  of  activities  carried  out 
under  this  title.  The  reference  to  appropriate  committees  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  includes  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees,  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees.  The  reports  will  contain  appropriate 
information  on  the  amount  of  notes  issued  for  purchase  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  title,  and  commitments  of  the 
United  States  involving  future  obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds. 
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Section  205.  Development  Loan  Committee 

This  section  directs  the  President  to  establish  an  interagency 
Development  Loan  Committee  which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  establish  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations 
under  this  title.  This  Loan  Committee  is  to  consist  of  such  officers 
from  such  U.S.  Government  agencies  as  the  President  determines. 

The  new  Development  Loan  Committee  has  the  function  of  estab¬ 
lishing  standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  but  is  not  vested 
with  responsibility  for  management  as  was  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Authority  for  the  management  of  the 
new  development  loan  program  is  assigned  to  the  President,  with 
discretion  for  delegation  by  him. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Nature  and  scope 

Basically,  the  development  grants  category  constitutes  a  renewal 
and  extension  of  the  point  IV  concept.  It  is  intended  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  tool  for  helping  the  least  developed  countries  and  the  least  devel¬ 
oped  sectors  of  the  developing  countries  to  overcome  the  deficiencies 
in  human  resources  and  institutions  which  are  a  critical  bottleneck  in 
their  growth.  It  will  make  available  trainers,  advisers,  and  demon¬ 
strators,  together  with  supporting  equipment  and  construction  where 
necessary  to  make  their  work  effective.  In  some  of  the  least  developed 
countries,  including  those  in  Africa,  where  no  dollar  repayment 
capacity  can  be  realistically  foreseen,  development  grant  funds  are 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  economic  overhead  projects,  such  as 
roads  and  irrigation  facilities.  Assistance  under  this  authority  will  be 
furnished  principally  on  a  grant  basis,  but  may  be  furnished  on  other 
terms,  such  as  loans  repayable  in  local  currencies  and  for  a  variety  of 
economic  development  purposes,  including  the  financing  of  feasibility 
surveys  of  development  projects  to  be  financed  under  title  I  as  well  as 
under  this  title.  $380  million  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 


DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 
(CONTINUING  ACTIVITIES) 
PROPOSED  PROGRAMS.  FY  1962 
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Section  211.  General  authority 

Section  211  sets  forth  the  legislative  criteria  under  which  the  devel¬ 
opment  grant  program  is  to  operate.  These  criteria  are  quite  similar 
to  the  criteria  for  development  loans  appearing  in  section  201  of  the 
bill.  They  require  that  the  Executive  take  into  account,  in  furnishing 
such  assistance — 

(1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions  and 
programs  directed  toward  social  progress; 

(2)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship 
to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and 
its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  development  objectives; 

(3)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a 
responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  con¬ 
cerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  willingness  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures; 

(5)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  U.S.  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
assistance  involved;  and 

(6)  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President  finds 
that  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  part  would 
have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  U.S.  economy,  or 
a  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  requirement  that  the  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  authority  do  so,  it  is  anticipated  that  those 
administering  the  program  will  take  into  account  the  willingness  of 
countries  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  to  which 
the  United  States  contributes. 

Section  212.  Authorization 

Section  212  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $380  million  for  the 
development  grant  program.  Funds  are  to  be  appropriated  for  use 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

A  total  program  of  $395  million  for  fiscal  1962  has  been  developed, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  authorization  in  this  bill,  the  use  of  un¬ 
obligated  balances  currently  estimated  to  be  $15  million,  appropria¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  be  requested.  It  is  expected  that  $259  million  of 
this  amount  will  be  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  projects  which  have 
been  initiated  or  committed  in  fiscal  year  1961  or  prior  years  (such 
projects  will,  however,  be  vigorously  screened  and  reduced,  eliminated, 
or  in  some  cases  expanded,  as  circumstances  require);  $131  million 
will  be  used  to  finance  new  development  grant  programs  and  projects. 
Another  $5  million  is  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  handling,  transporta¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation  and  other  costs  of  excess  property  acquired  for 
use  throughout  the  economic  aid  program  from  other  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  under  section  608. 
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A  tabulation  of  the  estimated  costs  of  financing  continuing  projects 
by  countries  follows: 


Far  East _  $60,  000,  000 


Burma _  1,  500,  000 

Cambodia _  6,  100,  000 

China _  3,  520,  000 

Indonesia _  17,  280,  000 

Korea _  6,  500,  000 

Philippines _  3,  200,  000 

Thailand _  4,  800,  000 

Vietnam _  16,  400,  000 

Other _  700,  000 


Near  East  and  South 

Asia _  73,  310,  000 


Cyprus _  350,  000 

Greece _  350,  000 

Iran _  3,810,000 

Iraq _  1,  090,  000 

Israel _  470,  000 

Jordan _  7,  270,  000 

Lebanon _  500,  000 

Turkey _  4,  800,  000 

United  Arab  Re¬ 
public _  2,  280,  000 

Afghanistan _  9,  800,  000 

India _  17,060,000 

Pakistan _  7,  500,  000 

Nepal _  12,  630,  000 

Ceylon _  1,710,000 

Regional  projects _  3,  690,  000 


Africa -  71,350,000 


Regional  projects _  4,  500,  000 

Congo  (Leopold¬ 
ville) _  1,500.000 

Dahomey _  130,  000 

Ivory  Coast _  350,  000 

Niger -  100,  000 

Upper  Volta -  120,  000 

Ethiopia _  9,210,000 

Ghana -  2,  190,  000 

Liberia _  10,  650,  000 

Libya _  2,  500,  000 

Morocco _  1,340,000 

Nigeria -  14,  200,  000 

Kenya -  1,  380,  000 

Tanganyika _  1,810,000 

Uganda _  1,  260,  000 


Section  213.  Atoms  jor  peace 


Africa — Continued 

Federation  of  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Nyasa- 

land _  $360,  000 

Senegal _  50,  000 

Sierra  Leone _  900,  000 

Somali  Republic _  4,  400,  000 

Sudan _  8,  100,  000 

Togo _  500,000 

Tunisia _  5,  500,  000 

Guinea _  300,  000 


Europe _  3,  840,  000 


Yugoslavia _  3,  840,  000 


Latin  America _  17,  300,  000 


Argentina _  460,  000 

Bolivia _  860,  000 

Brazil _  2,  850,  000 

Chile _  1,  220,  000 

Colombia _  310,  000 

Costa  Rica _  200,  000 

Ecuador _  630,  000 

El  Salvador _  250,  000 

Guatemala _  320,  000 

Haiti _  290,  000 

Honduras _ _  680,000 

Mexico _  560,  000 

Nicaragua _  160,  000 

Panama _  350,  000 

Paraguay -  460,  000 

Peru _  390,  000 

Uruguay _  10,  000 

Venezuela _  70,  000 

British  Guiana _  150,  000 

British  Honduras _  50,  000 

Surinam _  100,  000 

West  Indies  and  East 

Caribbean _  3,  100,  000 

Regional -  3,  830,  000 


Worldwide  total 225,  800,  000 

Interregional  expenses _  24,  400,  000 

American  schools  abroad.  4,  000,  000 
Overseas  freight — volun¬ 
tary  relief  supplies _  2,  800,  000 

Atoms  for  peace _  2,  000,  000 


Total _  259,  000,  000 


This  section  authorizes  the  continuation  of  the  atoms-for-peace 
program  incorporated  in  section  419  of  the  existing  law.  When 
the  program  was  initiated  in  1957,  assistance  was  principally  in  the 
form  of  grants  lor  reactors  to  further  research  in  the  peaceful  uses 
ol  atomic  energy.  Twenty-three  reactors  have  been  approved  for 
that  purpose.  Since  most  of  the  nations  that  are  able  to  do  research 
in  this  field  availed  themselves  of  the  U.S.  offer,  that  phase  of  the 
program  expired  in  July  1960.  Except  for  the  completion  of  some 
funding  for  previously  approved  reactor  programs,  no  additional 
reactor  programs  abroad  are  planned. 
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The  committee  has  authorized  the  use  of  $2  million  of  development 
grant  funds  for  purposes  of  this  section.  This  is  the  amount  the 
Executive  plans  to  use  for  continuing  projects  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
This  money  will  finance  laboratory,  field,  and  teaching  equipment 
that  will  improve  training  in  basic  and  applied  nuclear  technology. 
Other  activities  for  the  next  fiscal  year  include  research  facilities  in 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  and  continued  studies  of  the  application 
of  nuclear  energy  in  agriculture. 

To  allay  any  fear  that  the  reactor  program  financed  by  the  United 
States  could  be  used  for  nonpeaceful  purposes,  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  a  representative  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  latter  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  set  up  a  safeguard 
system  which  includes  inspection  and  that  the  reactors  are  of  a 
specialized  type  that  could  not  be  used  for  military  purposes  with¬ 
out  significant  modifications.  The  safeguards  system  includes  guard¬ 
ing  against  military  use  of  or  conversion  of  the  reactors  financed 
under  this  program. 

Section  214-  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  section  400(c)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  development  grant  funds  for 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals 
abroad  that  serve  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  U.S.  ideas 
and  practices  or  as  centers  for  medical  treatment,  education,  and 
research.  The  cumulative  ceiling  of  $20  million  in  existing  law  has 
been  removed.  For  fiscal  year  1961  $4.5  million  was  used  for  this 
type  of  assistance;  about  $4^  million  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

This  authority  is  in  addition  to  that  in  Public  Law  480  and  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  Several  privately  operated  American-sponsored 
universities  and  libraries  are  in  operation  in  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  other  countries.  Each  of  these  is  playing  an  important  role  as 
a  training  center  and  in  the  dissemination  of  American  ideas.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  those  institutions  most  likely  to  make  a  direct  and 
immediate  contribution  to  economic  development  such  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University  at  Beirut,  including  its  medical  school,  and  its  affiliated 
secondary  school,  the  International  College. 

Subsection  (b),  also  derived  from  section  400(c)  of  the  existing 
act,  authorizes  the  use  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  for  assistance 
to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals  abroad.  As 
in  existing  law,  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  may  be  waived  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  language  in  the  bill  is  intended  to  constitute  an  author¬ 
ization  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  subsection. 
The  only  use  made  of  this  authority  to  date  is  for  a  survey  and  design 
of  a  children’s  hospital  in  Poland. 

Section  215.  Loans  to  small  farmers 

This  section  states  it  to  be  U.S.  policy  to  strengthen  the  economies 
of  underdeveloped  nations  by  improving  agricultural  methods  and 
techniques  and  developing  local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  in  countries  where  the  economy  is  essentially  rural  or 
based  on  small  villages.  A  particular  effort  is  to  be  made  through 
loans  of  foreign  currencies  to  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or  diversify 
agricultural  productivity. 
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The  maximum  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  to  any  association 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the  local  currency  equivalent  of 
$25,000  at  any  one  time  and  that  the  aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  all 
loans  made  under  this  section  may  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  $25  million  in  local  currencies. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  modify  or  restrict 
authority  to  provide  assistance  for  agricultural  purposes,  including 
assistance  to  associations  of  small  farmers,  under  other  authority 
already  contained  in  existing  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  credit  avail¬ 
able  at  the  village  level  to  small  farmers  on  the  same  principles  under 
which  Government  credit  is  available  to  farmowners  in  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  Government  owns  local  currencies  in  many  countries 
where  the  needs  of  loan  assistance  to  small  farmers  is  urgent.  These 
loans  will  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  will 
demonstrate  in  a  realistic  way  the  deep  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  help  build  the  economic  strength  at  the  grassroots  level  in  friendly 
countries.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  serve  as  a  model  to 
inspire  wider  efforts  along  these  lines  bv  other  countries. 

This  section  is  intended  to  give  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  encouragement  to  expand  and  increase  the  credit  pro¬ 
grams  for  small  farmers. 

The  following  data  have  been  submitted  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  for  the  small  farmer. 

CREDIT  PROGRAMS  FOR  SMALL  FARMERS 

The  agricultural  credit  programs  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
(ICA)  is  giving  assistance  encourage,  and  in  some  cases  are 
contingent  upon,  provisions  which  will  make  loans  available 
to  small  farmers.  In  countries  where  ICA  assistance  is  in  the 
form  of  helping  host  governments  to  establish  new  credit 
institutions,  the  major  emphasis  is  to  provide  loans  to  small 
farmers.  In  other  countries  where  ICA  assistance  is  to 
establish  credit  institutions,  such  assistance  is  directed 
toward  urging  these  institutions  to  reorient  their  program 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  maximum  assistance  to  small 
farmers. 

In  all  cases,  however,  ICA  urges  that  loans  be  made  to 
farmers  who  are  cultivating  potentially  economic  units  which 
have  or  can  develop  sufficient  production  for  an  adequate 
living  for  the  farm  family  with  sufficient  additional  produc¬ 
tion  to  repay  the  loan  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

Examples  of  ICA  agricultural  credit  programs  where  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  has  been  made  in  loans  to  small  farmers 
include : 

China:  Financial  and  administrative  help  has  been  given 
to  credit  departments  of  township  farmers’  associations. 

Philippines:  By  end  of  fiscal  year  1961,  over  500  coopera¬ 
tives  with  a  membership  of  about  300,000  farmers  had  been 
set  up;  loans  extended  through  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Cooperative  Financing  Administration  were  in  excess  of  185 
million  pesos. 
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Thailand:  Counterpart  funds  have  been  provided  for  a 
bank  for  cooperatives,  2  provincial  cooperative  banks,  a 
local  cooperative  credit  society  and  10  local  marketing 
societies. 

Vietnam:  Cooperative  credit  and  storage  organizations 
are  now  operating  in  14  provinces;  through  the  National 
Agricultural  Credit  Organization  a  total  of  2.3  billion 
piasters  has  been  loaned  to  900,000  farm  families. 

Iran:  The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Iran  is  being  reoriented 
from  primary  interest  in  large  farming  operations  to  one 
addressed  to  small  landholders;  some  300  local  credit  co¬ 
operatives  of  a  planned  700  have  already  been  set  up. 

Jordan:  Over  240  cooperatives  have  been  formed  bjr 
17,000  farmers;  more  than  1,900  loans  have  been  made  to 
these  cooperatives  and  to  individual  farmers. 

Libya:  More  than  12,000  production  loans  to  farmers  and 
limited  financing  for  farmer  cooperatives. 

Section  216.  Voluntary  agencies 

Subsection  (a)  is  similar  to  section  409(a)  of  existing  law.  It 
authorizes  the  use  of  funds  available  for  development  grants  to  pay 
transportation  charges  from  American  ports  to  ports  of  entry  abroad 
or  to  points  of  entry  in  landlocked  countries  of  supplies  donated 
by  American  voluntary  agencies  to  carry  forward  their  programs  in 
these  foreign  countries.  These  programs  comprise  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  countries  and  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  act.  Such  agencies  include  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  those  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  These  agencies  are  now 
operating  in  about  70  countries.  Their  programs  are  people-to-people 
programs  supported  entirely  by  private  American  citizens.  About 
$2.8  million  is  expected  to  be  used  for  transportation  costs  under  this 
section  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

Subsection  (b)  is  identical  with  subsection  (b)  of  section  409  of  exist¬ 
ing  law.  It  is  intended  to  assure  that  where  practicable  the  President 
shall  arrange  with  the  recipient  nation  for  the  free  entry  of  such 
supplies  and  for  the  availability  of  local  currency  to  coyer  internal 
transportation  costs  within  the  recipient  country.  This  language 
will  not  preclude  the  voluntary  agencies,  in  the  interest  of  expeditious 
handling  of  their  supplies,  from  making  such  arrangements  prior 
to  the  shipment  of  their  donations,  thereby  relieving  the  President 
of  the  need  of  making  such  arrangements. 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

One  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  private  enterprise  participa¬ 
tion  is  the  guaranty  program.  Through  the  present  investment 
guaranty  program  administered  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  the  U.S.  Government  offers  for  a  fee  a  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  protection  to  new  American  investments  abroad  against  the 
specified  risks  of  currency  inconvertibility,  expropriation,  and  loss  by 
reason  of  war.  The  investment  guaranty  authority  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  totals  $1  billion.  To  a  broader  extent  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  with  a  total  guaranty  authority  of  $100  million  issues  guar- 
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anties  for  all  risks  except  normal  business-type  losses  on  equity 
investments. 

This  title  will  consolidate  and  clarify  the  guaranty  authority  under 
the  existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  will  make  a 
number  of  changes  designed  to  broaden  the  existing  authority  to 
meet  today’s  needs. 

It  is  important  to  find  ways  of  generating  private  investment  in 
the  less  developed  countries  we  are  assisting.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  investment  guaranty  program  as  authorized  by  this  bill, 
is  one  method  to  encourage  wider  participation  by  private  investors. 
Though  the  ceiling  on  the  total  guaranty-issuing  authority  of  $1.1 
billion  is  not  increased,  the  broader  authority  granted  reflects  prac¬ 
tical  experience  gained  in  the  guaranty  programs  since  1948.  Prin¬ 
cipal  changes  in  existing  legislation  are: 

1.  Specific  risk  guaranties  have  been  extended  under  the  war 
risk  authority  to  protect  against  losses  caused  by  revolution  or  insur¬ 
rection  and  by  sanctions  imposed  by  other  governments  against  the 
government  of  the  area  where  the  investment  is  located.  Losses 
resulting  from  acts  of  provincial  and  municipal  governments  as  well 
as  national  governments  are  eligible  for  guaranty  coverage. 

2.  All-risk  guaranty  authority  limited  in  face  amount  to  $100 
million  for  unusual  and  special  situations  is  included.  This  authority 
will  be  used  experimentally  and  will  permit  the  U.S.  Government  to 
insure  against  and  pay  an  agreed  percentage  of  a  loss  regardless  of 
the  actual  reason  for  the  loss.  The  authority  expires  June  30,  1964. 

3.  The  requirements  for  agreements  with  foreign  governments  which 
recognize  the  U.S.  Government’s  right  to  subrogation  to  any  claims 
of  private  investors  paid  off  under  the  program,  and  to  succession  to 
ownership  rights  to  the  property  concerned,  have  been  replaced  with 
the  requirement  that  the  President  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  element  of 
flexibility  is  highly  desirable  since  in  some  instances,  political  or  other 
practical  difficulties  may  impede  obtaining  immediate  detailed 
agreement  with  respect  to  LT.S.  turnover  and  subrogation  rights. 

4.  To  the  extent  that  owners  of  the  relevant  guaranty  contracts 
agree,  authority  is  included  to  shift  to  a  25  percent  reserve  basis  the 
pre-July  1,  1956  guaranties  now  obligated  on  a  100  percent  basis  and 
the  DLF  guaranties  obligated  on  a  50  percent  basis.  This  will  make 
available  approximately  $27  million  of  additional  reserve  obligating 
authority  and  provide  the  financial  basis  for  issuing  an  additional 
$108  million  of  guaranty  coverage  for  which  issuing  authority  already 
exists. 

5.  Eligibility  is  extended  to  cover  foreign-chartered  corporations 
provided  they  are  majority  owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

6.  Limitations  on  the  amount  of  fees  that  can  be  charged  for  specific 
risk  guaranties  are  eliminated  while  the  requirement  is  retained  to 
charge  fees  and  authority  is  given  to  vary  the  amount. 
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Status  of  investment  guaranties  issuing  authority  at  June  SO,  1961 

[In  millions] 

I.  Guaranty  issuing  authority  (specified  risks): 

Statutory  authorization  for  face  amount  of  outstanding  guar¬ 


anties _ _ _ _ _  $1,  000.  0 

Cumulative  guaranties  issued  through  June  30, 

1961 _  $607.2 

Less:  Terminations,  reductions,  expirations _  124.  8 


Total  outstanding _  482.  4 


Remaining  issuing  authority,  specified  risks _  517.  6 


II.  Guaranty  issuing  authority  (all  risk): 

Statutory  authorization  for  face  amount  of  outstanding  guar¬ 
anties  _  100.  0 

Cumulative  guaranties  issued  through  June  30, 

1961 _  $6.0 

Less:  terminations,  reductions,  expirations _  4.  5 


Total  outstanding _  1  1.  5 


Remaining  issuing  authority _  98.  5 

1  Reserves  for  losses  based  on  50  percent  of  the  outstanding  guaranties  total  $747,804. 

Status  of  specific-risk  guaranty  reserves  at  June  SO,  1961 
[In  millions] 


Reserves : 

Note  issuing  authority _  $199.  1 

Fee  income _ _ _  7.1 


Total  reserves _  206.  2 

Obligations  for  pre-July  1,  1956,  outstanding  guaranties 

at  100  percent _  $35.  3 

Obligations  for  post-June  30,  1956,  outstanding  guaranties 

at  25  percent _  111.  8 


Total  obligations _  147.  1 


Remaining  unobligated  reserves _  1  59.  1 


i  The  above  table  I  for  specified  risks  shows  remaining  issuing  authority  of  $517.6  million.  However, 
remaining  unobligated  reserves  total  only  $59.1  million.  Therefore,  by  maintaining  the  present  25-percent 
reserve  basis,  the  new  guaranties  which  may  be  issued  total  only  $236.4  million. 
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Cumulative  investment  guaranties  issued  by  country  and  type  from  Apr.  3,  1948, 
through  June  30,  1961 — Specific  risks 


Country  of  investment 

Converti¬ 

bility 

Expropri¬ 

ation 

War  risk 

$400, 000 

$200, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
220, 000 
19, 436, 301 
3, 960, 842 
375, 000 
873, 166 

$200,000 

1, 030, 000 
532, 000 
500, 000 
4,  466,  562 
375, 000 
186, 430 
182, 500 
252, 945 
34, 160, 295 
13, 803, 291 
694, 700 
447,  000 

622, 000 

15,  738,  536 
44,  843,  439 
595,  000 
2,  772,  000 
72,  000,  000 

180,000 

l'  180;  000 

1,  200, 000 
12, 244,  526 

7,  167,  843 
44, 908,  454 

2,  422,  000 
8,000,000 

3,  883,  056 
10,  222,  000 

387, 650 

1, 040, 000 
3, 785, 000 

India _ 

22, 912, 832 
11, 497, 843 
113,636, 819 
2, 872, 000 

Italy _ 

776, 053 

Japan _ 

The  Netherlands _ 

7, 444, 835 

Liberia _ _ _ 

Malava _ _ _ 

Pakistan _ _ _ 

1, 409, 000 
785, 000 
11,679,868 
6, 560, 300 

1, 719, 630 
43, 522, 752 
50, 336,  224 

2, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ 

Philippines _ 

4, 386, 550 
920, 230 

Thailand _ _ _ 

288,000 

Turkey.  _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Vietnam _  _ 

2, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

Yugoslavia _ 

Total 

335, 647, 826 

269, 761, 593 

1, 786, 053 

DETAILED  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TITLE 

Section  221 .  General  authority 

Subsection  (a)  substantially  repeats  the  general  authority  now 
contained  in  the  existing  language  of  section  413(b)(4)  and  413(b)(4) 
(A)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as  amended.  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  issue  guaranties  of  investments  in  less  developed  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  economic  development.  However,  the  cutoff  date  for  guaranty- 
issuing  authority  of  June  30,  1967,  contained  in  existing  section  413 
(b)(4),  is  omitted. 

This  subsection  also  requires  agreement  by  the  government  con¬ 
cerned  to  institute  the  guaranty  program  but  does  not  require  that 
such  agreement  take  any  particular  form  or  have  any  particular  con¬ 
tent.  Under  this  subsection  anjr  manifestation  that  the  country  is 
willing,  in  general,  or  in  a  particular  case,  that  the  program  be  used 
to  induce  investment  would  satisfy  the  purpose  of  the  subsection. 

Specific  risks 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  issuance  of  guaranties  to  U.S.  citizens  or 
business  entities  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
U.S.  citizens  regardless  of  where  the  entities  are  chartered.  This 
subsection  also  identifies  the  risks  and  sets  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

With  respect  to  the  citizenship  requirement  this  subsection  deletes 
the  requirement  that  business  entities  be  U.S.  chartered  as  well  as 
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U.S. -citizen  owned.  Thus,  a  much  larger  volume  of  protected  invest¬ 
ment  is  reachable  since  it  is  recognized  that  the  place  of  incorporation 
of  U.S. -owned  businesses  may  vary  for  many  reasons. 

Paragraph  1,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  of  this  subsection  is 
derived  from  section  413(b)(4)(B)  and  substantially  repeats  the 
present  provisions  with  respect  to  providing  protection  against  risks 
of  inconvertibility,  expropriation,  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  foreign 
government.  Subparagraph  (B)  provides  coverage  for  losses  of  an 
expropriatory  or  confiscatory  nature  where  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
investment  in  whole,  or  in  part.  This  is  intended,  generally,  to  re¬ 
quire  a  material  interference  with  the  continued  operation  of  the 
business  or  a  unit  thereof,  as  distinguished  from  limited  or  partial 
takeovers  that  do  not  prevent  the  major  part  of  the  operation  from 
being  carried  on.  , 

The  authorization  for  extending  protection  against  loss  of  invest¬ 
ment  “in  part”  is  intended  to  permit  the  administrators  of  the  guar¬ 
anty  program  to  compensate  for  action  taken  by  a  host  government 
which  woidd  fall  somewhat  short  of  being  so  injurious  as  to  cause 
the  investor,  if  he  still  retained  title,  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  give 
up  the  business  and  be  taken  out  of  his  investment.  An  example  of 
a  partial  loss  could  be  the  case  of  a  business  carrying  on  independent 
operations  in  two  or  more  plants,  only  one  of  which  was  subjected  to 
governmental  action  amounting  to  expropriation  or  confiscation. 
The  investor  should  not  be  required  in  such  a  case  to  give  up  the 
entire  business  in  order  to  obtain  compensation  under  his  guaranty 
contract.  On  the  other  hand  the  committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
amendment  authorize  compensation  for  every  loss  caused  by  unex¬ 
pected  and  undeserved  governmental  actiorU 

<The  committee  recognizes  that  the  administration  of  any  program 
of  partial  loss  guaranties  will  present  difficult  problems  of  preserving 
investor  incentive  to  resist  governmental  encroachments,  minimizing 
harmful  U.S.  embroilment  in  the  domestic  policies  of  host  governments, 
and  in  claims  against  them,  avoiding  windfalls  to  investors,  and  even 
determining  what  is  an  appropriate  rate  of  profit  on  an  investment^ 

The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  with  ingenuity  and  care, 
workable  solutions  to  these  problems  can  be  devised. 

This  paragraph  also  covers  expropriatory  action  by  provincial  and 
municipal  governments  as  well  as  by  national  governments.  Also, 
within  the  sense  of  this  paragraph,  regulatory  or  revenue-producing 
measures  made  with  the  intent  to  divest  and  which  have  the  required 
effect  upon  control  of  the  business  property  are  considered  expro¬ 
priatory.  Finally,  this  paragraph  covers  certain  breaches  of  contracts 
by  host  governments  which  materially  interfere  with  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business,  as  is  clarified  by  section  223(b). 

Subparagraph  (C)  continues  the  existing  authority  for  war  risk 
coverage.  In  addition,  new  authority  is  included  to  provide  protec¬ 
tion  against  losses  due  to  revolution  or  insurrection  and  losses  due  to 
sanctions  imposed  by  any  other  governments  against  the  government 
of  the  country  in  which  the  investment  is  located  where  such  sanctions 
materially  interfere  with  continued  operation  of  the  project.  The 
committee  believes  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  beyond  these  cover¬ 
ages  and  include  civil  strife. 

The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  specified  risks  is  continued  at  $1  billion.  However, 
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this  ceiling  could  be  reached  only  if  the  present  25  percent  reserve  is 
reduced.  Reserves  available  for  obligation  in  connection  with  the 
issuance  of  guaranties  totaled  $59.1  million  as  of  June  30,  1961,  per¬ 
mitting  issuance  of  an  additional  $236.4  million  in  guaranties.  This 
amount  added  to  the  outstanding  guaranties  at  June  30,  1961,  of 
$482.4  million  totals  $718.8  million.  This  latter  figure  is  the  actual 
effective  ceiling  on  guaranties  that  may  be  issued  under  this  paragraph 
so  long  as  the  25  percent  reserve  on  post-June  30,  1956,  and  100  percent 
reserve  on  pre-July  1,  1956,  ICA  guaranties  and  the  50-percent  reserve 
on  DLF  guaranties  are  maintained. 

All  risks 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  is  derived  from  the  present  DLF 
guaranty  provisions  of  section  202(b).  Authority  limited  to  $100 
million  in  face  amount,  is  provided  for  all-risk  guaranties.  This 
paragraph  considerably  broadens  the  kind  of  risks  that  can  presently 
be  guarantied.  It  allows  all-risk  guaranties  of  equity  and  loan 
investments  on  a  share-the-loss  basis  but  requires  an  express  deter¬ 
mination  of  importance  before  the  authority  can  be  used. 

The  objective  of  this  broadened  all-risk  authority  is  to  provide, 
in  selected  high  priority  situations,  greater  certainty  to  the  investor 
of  the  exact  extent  of  bis  ultimate  exposure  to  loss.  Negotiations 
with  the  investor  prior  to  issuing  the  guaranty  would  establish  the 
percentage  of  loss  to  be  financed  by  ATD  and  by  the  investor.  Should 
a  loss  occur,  the  U.S.  Government  would  then  pay  the  agreed  percent¬ 
age  regardless  of  the  actual  reason  for  the  loss  except  where  its  cause 
was  fraud  or  misconduct  by  the  investor.  Thus,  the  Government 
could  share  losses  incurred  due  to  business  risks.  It  •  is  not  con¬ 
templated,  however,  that  more  than  75  percent,  and  usually  no  more 
than  50  percent,  of  any  ultimate  loss  would  ordinarily  be'  assumed. 
Moreover,  a  substantial  fee  woidd  be  charged  in  such  cases. 

Concerning  the  application  of  the  authority  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Coffin  testified: 

What  is  proposed  under  this  program  is  to  invert  the 
variables  in  the  present  ICA  guaranty  program,  so  that 
instead  of  affording  full  protection  against  some  risks,  we  will 
afford  some  protection  against  substantially  the  full  range  of 
risks.  The  authority  is  designed  to  be  responsive  to  unusual 
situations  where  special  protection  against  risk  is  required  in 
order  to  help  create  an  environment  in  which  private  invest¬ 
ment  can  play  its  full  role.  The  provision  is  to  be  used  in 
two  kinds  of  conditions: 

(a)  In  some  instances  where  risk  of  losses  appear  high, 
potential  private  equity  investors  in  projects  of  great 
importance  may  not  feel  adequately  protected  by  the  more 
generally  applicable  program  discussed  above.  The  inade¬ 
quacy  stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  under 
ICA-type  guaranties,  to  draw  up  contractual  arrangements 
covering  possible  losses  due  to  specified  causes,  which  will 
fully  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  conceivable  situation, 
and  thus  provide  the  investor  with  certainty  at  the  outset 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  protection. 
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Such  contracts,  in  the  event  a  claim  is  made,  will  often 
need  to  be  submitted  to  judicial  proceedings,  leaving  the 
investor  uncertain  as  to  the  outcome  and  as  to  his  ultimate 
recovery.  Where  the  probability  of  loss  is  considered 
reasonably  remote,  the  investor  will  often  he  prepared  to 
accept  this  uncertainty;  as  the  likelihood  of  loss  appears  to 
rise,  however,  he  may  not  be  so  prepared. 

Risks  of  the  higher  order  concerned  are  more  likely  to  exist 
in  the  very  new  countries  where  instability  and  nationalism 
are  widely  prevalent;  that  is,  in  the  very  countries  that  are 
now  important  in  our  assistance  programs. 

To  meet  the  circumstances,  a  guaranty  against  loss  from 
any  cause  may  sometimes  be  required.  For  this  purpose, 
a  share-the-loss  approach  will  be  undertaken  under  this  new 
authority,  similar  in  some  ways  to  the  V-loan  program.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  negotiation  prior  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  to  reach  agreement  on  the  proportion  of  loss  to  be 
financed  by  AID  and  by  the  investor,  respectively,  in  the 
event  loss  of  the  investment  occurs.  Once  such  agreement 
has  been  reached,  the  U.S.  Government  would  pay  the 
agreed  percentage  of  loss  incurred,  regardless  of  the  actual 
reason  for  the  loss.  The  objective,  in  carefully  selected  situ¬ 
ations  of  high  priority,  would  be  to  provide  greater  certainty 
to  the  investor  of  the  exact  extent  of  his  ultimate  exposure  to 
loss. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that,  in  making  available  this 
greater  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  more 
than  75  percent  of  any  ultimate  loss  would  ordinarily  be 
assumed  by  the  Government.  In  all  but  a  very  few  cases, 
no  more  than  50  percent  of  possible  losses  would  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Government. 

Thus,  although  the  Government  would  under  this  au¬ 
thority  be  possibly  subject  to  payment  for  losses  incurred 
due  to  business  risks,  it  would  never  be  liable  for  more  than 
a  percentage  of  any  loss.  Moreover,  the  Government  would 
charge  a  substantial  fee  in  such  cases  and  perhaps  would 
require  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  concerned.  The  guaranty  would  be  against 
loss  of  an  investment,  and  recovery  would  not  be  measured 
by  either  current  operating  losses  or  the  failure  to  realize  any 
specified  level  of  net  earnings. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  exclude  from  such  guaranties  any 
losses  resulting  from  misconduct  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
investor  himself,  although  obviously  to  the  extent  that  excep¬ 
tions  are  deemed  necessary,  the  scope  of  protection  again  be¬ 
comes  uncertain  to  that  extent.  However,  corporate 
managements  are  accustomed  to  taking  responsibility  for 
their  own  alleged  misconduct  in  their  relationships  with 
stockholders,  and  therefore  an  exception  for  such  mis¬ 
conduct  is  not  likely  to  detract  seriously  from  the  attractive¬ 
ness — -and  lienee  the  effectiveness — of  the  guaranty. 

(6)  It  is  important  to  find  ways,  if  possible,  of  generating 
private  U.S.  lending,  as  distinguished  from  equity  invest¬ 
ment,  in  the  less  developed  countries  we  are  assisting.  In 
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order  to  seek  experience  in  this  direction  the  all-risk  guar¬ 
anty  authority  of  section  221(b)(2)  would  continue  to  be 
utilized  in  priority  cases  to  provide  full  loan  repayment 
guaranties  to  U.S.  institutions  making  loans  to  borrowers 
in  eligible  less  developed  areas. 

As  in  the  case  of  equity  investment,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  any  given  loan  would  be  guaran¬ 
tied,  unless  approval  for  each  case  were  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Affairs.  This  limitation  would  prevent  this  use 
of  the  guaranty  authority  from  presenting  difficulty  for  the 
marketing  or  management  of  U.S.  Government  securities. 

For  both  contemplated  uses  of  the  all-risk  guaranty  au¬ 
thority,  it  will  always  be  the  case  that  the  project  and  the 
geographic  area  concerned  will  have  such  high  priority  that 
it  would  otherwise  qualify  for  government-to-government 
lending,  resulting  frequently  in  a  project  owned  and  operated 
by  the  foreign  government.  Thus  the  all-risk  guaranty 
authority  provides  at  least  a  possible  alternative  to  such  a 
government  transaction — an  alternative  that  has  within  it 
the  potential  of  sound  management  as  well  as  the  more 
efficient  use  of  our  Government’s  economic  assistance  re¬ 
sources. 

Subsection  (c)  substantially  repeats  section  413(b)(4)(D)  of  existing 
law.  It  continues  the  requirement  that  no  guaranty  shall  be  issued  for 
more  than  20  years  from  the  date  of  issuance.  It  also  makes  clear 
through  the  use  of  the  phrase  “value  of  the  investment  made”  that 
investment  in  kind  as  well  as  in  currency  may  be  covered.  The  term 
“profits”  means  past  earnings  and  does  not  allow  for  the  coverage 
and  payment  of  losses  of  anticipated  profits. 

Subsection  (d)  is  designed  to  permit  flexibility  in  country  agree¬ 
ments  and  guaranty  contracts  by  providing  that  the  President  shall 
make  “suitable  arrangements”  for  protecting  financial  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  replaces  the  fixed  turnover  and  subrogation 
requirement  under  section  413(b)(4)(C)  of  the  existing  law.  The 
existing  clause  has  been  interpreted  to  require  that  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  instituting  the  guaranty  program  contain  specific  provisions 
recognizing  the  U.S.  Government’s  right  to  subrogation  to  any  claims 
of  private  investors  paid  off  under  the  program,  and  to  succession  of 
ownership  rights  to  the  property  concerned. 

In  past  years  these  requirements  have  led  to  difficulties  and  delays 
in  reaching  agreements  needed  to  begin  the  program.  Many  foreign 
governments  require  such  agreements  to  be  ratified  by  their  legisla¬ 
tures.  This  sometimes  occasions  delays  of  many  months  and  years 
even  though  there  may  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  eventual  approval. 
Another  major  problem  area  is  that  many  countries,  because  of  con¬ 
stitutional  or  statutory  provisions  barring  ownership  of  real  property 
by  a  foreign  government,  cannot  commit  themselves  to  recognize 
turnover  of  such  property  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  intended  to  continue  to  seek  to  conclude  agreements  which  con¬ 
tain  explicit  recognition  of  the  U.S.  Government’s  right  to  subroga¬ 
tion  and  turnover  of  assets.  However,  this  new  provision  will  allow 
alternative  arrangements  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
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the  case  where  legal  obstacles  in  less-developed  countries  inhibit  their 
entry  into  standard  form  bilateral  agreements. 

Section  222.  General  provisions 

Subsection  (a)  replaces  the  provision  of  existing  law  which  sets  a 
ceiling  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  fees  for  convertibility  and  4  percent 
for  expropriation  and  war  risk  guaranties.  This  new  provision  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  charge  a  fee  for  each  guaranty  without 
limitation  as  to  amount.  Thus,  fee  schedules  may  be  developed  for 
different  combinations  of  guaranties,  varying  according  to  duration 
and  place  of  investment  or  other  relevant  factors.  In  the  case  of  an 
all-risk  guaranty,  fees  substantially  in  excess  of  presently  established 
ceilings  may  be  charged. 

This  subsection  also  repeats  in  substance  section  413(b)(4)(E)  of 
existing  law  concerning  the  reduction  of  fees  on  outstanding  guaranties 
when  fee  schedules  are  reduced  for  guaranties  of  the  same  type. 

Subsection  (b)  continues  the  provision  of  existing  law  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  availability  of  fee  income  to  pay  claims  under  guaranties. 
Also  included  is  new  authority  to  pay  from  fees  collected  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  custodial  costs  for  any  assets  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  under  claim  settlements. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  all  outstanding  guaranties  (other 
than  informational  media  guaranties)  under  previous  programs  shall 
be  counted  against  the  $1  billion  total  for  specific  risk  guaranties 
authorized  under  section  221(b)(1).  This  would  include  guaranties 
issued  by  DLF  under  section  202  (b)  of  existing  law. 

At  June  30,  1961,  the  outstanding  guaranties  under  previous  pro¬ 
grams  totaled  $483.9  million  as  follows: 

[In  minions] 


International  Cooperation  Administration _ $482.  4 

Development  Loan  Fund _  1-  5 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _  483.9 


Therefore,  as  defined  under  this  subsection,  the  remaining  guar¬ 
anties  that  could  be  issued  at  June  30,  1961,  would  be  $516.1  million. 

Subsection  (d)  is  derived  from  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  existing  law. 
It  provides  that  guaranty  claims  are  to  be  paid  first  from  fee  income, 
second  from  income  from  the  disposition  of  assets,  and  only  after 
these  sources  are  exhausted  from  proceeds  of  notes  totaling  $199.1 
million  issued  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  An  exception  is  made  to 
the  order  of  payment  where  specific  funds  have  been  set  aside.  This 
exception  applies  to  the  pre-July  1,  1956,  ICA  guaranties  for  which 
the  full  face  amount  ($35.3  million)  has  been  set  aside  as  reserve  and 
to  DLF  guaranties  for  which  50  percent  ($747,864)  has  been  obligated 
and  set  aside. 

Subsection  (e)  is  also  derived  from  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Specifically,  it  provides : 

1.  That  new  guaranties  issued  shall  be  considered  as  obligations 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  "probable  ultimate  net  cost.’’  The  AID 
agency  presently  contemplates  that  the  25-percent  basis  now  being 
used  for  obligations  will  continue.  This  amount  set  aside  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  total  resources  which  are  available  as 
a  single  reserve  to  pay  claims  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. 
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2.  This  subsection  will  allow,  with  investor  consent,  the  100  per¬ 
cent  reserves  behind  the  $35.3  million  in  pre-July  1956  guaranties  and 
the  50-percent  reserves  behind  the  DLF  guaranties  of  $1,500,000  out¬ 
standing  to  be  blended  into  the  single  25-percent  reserve.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  releasing  a  part  of  these  funds  formerly  obligated  at 
100  percent  and  50  percent  of  the  face  amount  of  the  guaranty  so 
that  additional  guaranties  may  be  issued. 

Section  223.  Definition 

Subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  section  413(b)  (4)  (H)(ii)  of  existing 
law.  It  repeats  with  nonsubstantive  changes  in  language  the  exist¬ 
ing  definition  of  “investment.”  The  term  includes  contributions  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  cash  and  sales  of  capital  goods  on  long  credit  terms. 

In  subsection  (b)  the  term  “expropriation”  is  defined,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  existing  practice,  as  including  “any  abrogation,  repudia¬ 
tion,  or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government  of  its  own  contract  with 
an  investor,  where  such  abrogation,  repudiation,  or  impairment  is  not 
caused  by  the  investor’s  own  fault  or  misconduct,  and  materially  ad¬ 
versely  affects  the  continued  operation  of  the  project.” 

This  definition  does  not  purport  to  state  fully  the  meaning  of 
expropriation,  but  does  attempt  to  make  clear  that  the  term  includes 
unexcused  breach  by  a  host  government  of  the  contractual  arrange¬ 
ments  it  enters  into  with  an  investor  to  induce  him  to  make  his 
investment.  However,  the  breach  must  be  such  as  to  materially 
interfere  with  the  continued  operation  of  the  project;  it  is  not  con¬ 
templated  that  under  this  definition  the  U.S.  Government  should  have 
to  pay  damages  for  breaches  which  do  not  have  this  effect,  but  simply 
make  the  operation  of  the  enterprise  less  profitable. 

TITLE  IV - SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Title  IV  provides  special  separate  authority  and  funding  to  support 
feasibility  studies  designed  specifically  to  encourage  investment  in 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  by  U.S.  companies  and  companies 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

An  important  method  of  creating  greater  private  U.S.  participation 
in  the  development  effort  is  by  encouraging  more  frequent  feasibility 
studies  of  investment  possibilities.  The  feasibility  study  is  the  means 
by  which  companies  pull  together  the  information  and  analysis  needed 
to  enable  them  to  decide  about  an  investment  project  ;  it  can  also  bring 
together  valuable  general  information  about  the  area  concerned. 

Under  general  contracting  and  funding  provisions  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  feasibility  studies  for  either  private  U.S.  investment 
or  for  other  projects  can  be  and  are  undertaken.  They  constitute  an 
important  and  highly  useful  factor  in  development  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas,  and  such  efforts  will  continue  and  be  intensified. 
However,  initiation  of  such  feasibility  studies  by  the  Government 
suffers  from  certain  disabilities.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
do  the  essentially  promotional  work  to  interest  a  particular  private 
company  in  a  particular  project  when  it  has  not  participated  in  the 
survey.  Many  companies,  also,  follow  the  practice  of  critically  re¬ 
viewing  or  even  redoing  the  feasibility  study  which  has  already  been 
performed  even  when  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  professional  com¬ 
petence.  Further,  even  within  a  narrow  segment  of  a  given  industrial 
field,  different  manufacturing  processes  or  approaches  may  yield  differ- 
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ent  results  when  tested,  so  that  a  feasibility  study  can  be  fully  useful 
only  when  tailored  specifically  and  in  detail  to  the  products,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  policies  of  a  particular  company  considering  an  invest¬ 
ment. 

Previously,  the  procedure  has  been  followed  of  contracting  invest¬ 
ment  studies  only  to  private  organizations  that  would  not  benefit 
directly.  In  cases  where  feasibility  of  an  enterprise  to  be  managed 
under  contract  is  concerned,  the  organization  investigating  feasibility 
has  been  excluded  under  the  contract  from  consideration  for  the  later 
contract.  Moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  because  public  bidding 
procedures  have  been  in  force  for  feasibility  study  contracts,  there 
lias  been  no  way  to  respond  positively  to  the  initiative  of  a  private 
company  that  would  like  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  possible  in¬ 
vestment  abroad  b\it  does  not  feel  itself  justified,  on  a  purely  business 
basis,  in  spending  the  money  for  the  needed  study. 

Under  title  IV,  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  feasibility  studies  of 
particular  investment  possibilities  will  be  initiated.  In  executing 
these,  preference  will  he  given,  where  possible,  to  contractors  who 
indicate  a  positive  interest  in  undertaking  the  investment  to  be 
studied.  Such  contractors  may,  however,  employ  as  subcontractors, 
professional  organizations  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  usual 
practice. 

In  order  to  respond  positively  to  the  initiative  of  companies  that 
have  an  interest  in  considering  an  investment,  but  cannot  justify  fi¬ 
nancing  the  needed  investigation,  a  new  experimental  approach  will  be 
undertaken.  One  possibility  will  he  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
prospective  investors  under  which  the  U.S.  Government  would  pay 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  feasibility  surveys  to  be  undertaken  by 
such  prospective  investors.  If,  within  a  specified  time  after  the 
survey  is  completed,  the  investor  decides  not  to  undertake  the  invest¬ 
ment' for  which  he  made  the  survey,  the  survey  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Government,  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
by  sale'  or  otherwise.  All  supporting  documents  and  material  will 
also  be  made  available  to  the  Government.  Surveys  of  extraction 
opportunities  are  excluded  from  the  new  investment  survey  program 
because  first,  the  large  extractive  industries  are  able  to  afford  the 
financial  risk  of  their  surveys  in  the  light  of  anticipated  profits  from 
their  foreign  investments,  and  secondly,  individual  surveys  of  extrac¬ 
tion  opportunities  usually  call  for  such  large  expenditures  that  the 
relatively  small  appropriation  would  shortly  be  consumed. 

In  addition,  another  alternative  will  be  to  use  the  funds  authorized 
for  contributions  to  programs  of  foreign  governments  for  encouraging 
such  feasibility  studies,  providing  the  arrangement  observed  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  title  IV.  This  can  be  especially  helpful  in  assisting 
foreign  development  banks  and  similar  institutions  in  one  of  their  most 
urgent  and  important  tasks.  The  authority  might,  in  this  instance, 
be  used  on  a  matching  basis  with  funds  of  the  recipient  countries. 

The  initiative  for  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  therefore, 
can  come  from  the  U.S.  Government  through  its  aid  agency,  the  U.S. 
private  investor,  or  the  government  of  an  economically  under¬ 
developed  country. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for  the  investment  survey  program. 
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Section  231 .  General  authority 

Subsection  (a)  provides  the  authority  for  the  President  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  financing  of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities  in  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  countries  and  areas,  undertaken  by  any 
person,  as  defined  in  section  233(a),  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine.  Such  financial  participation  by  the  President 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  each  survey,  and  each 
proposed  survey  must  be  approved  by  the  President  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  host  country.  Surveys  of  extraction  opportunities  are 
excluded  from  this  authority. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  the  event  the  person  making  the 
survey  determines  not  to  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  invest¬ 
ment  for  which  the  survey  was  made,  he  must  within  a  specified  time 
turn  over  to  the  Government  a  professionally  acceptable  technical 
report  with  respect  to  all  the  matters  explored,  that  is,  the  feasibility 
study  for  the  proposed  investment.  He  must  also  make  available  to 
the  Government  all  documents  and  material  in  connection  with  the 
survey. 

Section  232.  Authorization 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5  million  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Section  233.  Definitions 

Subsection  (a)  defines  “person”  in  section  231  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  term  “survey  of  extraction  opportuni¬ 
ties”  as  a  survey  directed  (1)  to  ascertaining  the  existence,  location, 
extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or 
(2)  to  determining  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the 
mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  mineral  or  for  the  processing 
of  any  such  mineral  to  the  stage  of  commercial  marketability. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Section  241-  General  authority 

Title  V  authorizes  the  President  to  carry  out  programs  of  evaluation 
and  research  designed  to  contribute  the  results  of  systematic  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  improvement  and  effectiveness  of  the  development  assist¬ 
ance  program  in  economically  underdeveloped  countries  and  areas. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  for  part  I  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

In  his  special  message  on  foreign  aid  of  March  22,  1961,  the  President 
asked  that  there  be  initiated  “a  program  of  research,  development  and 
scientific  evaluation  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  effort.” 
The  program  authorized  by  this  title  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  Development  Assistance  Panel 
of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee.  (See  hearings,  p. 
971.) 

Research  in  many  branches  of  the  Government  and  private  activity 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  industrialized  world  has  shown 
how  enormousty  the  capacity  to  deal  with  complex,  new,  and  un¬ 
familiar  problems  can  be  accelerated  and  improved,  and,  effectively 
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applied,  may  result  in  reduction  in  costs.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  real  and  definite  need  for  a  research  program  within  the 
AID  agency. 

The  research  program  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
development  phase  of  research  activities,  that  is,  testing  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  environment  in  which  they  will  actually  be  used.  A 
systematic  evaluation  of  new  ideas,  as  they  are  put  into  practice, 
will  therefore  be  a  key  function.  In  addition,  the  program  will  direct 
its  overall  efforts  to  encouraging  an  innovative  attitude  toward  their 
own  problems  by  the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves,  since  in 
the  long  run  it  is  they  who  will  have  to  deal  with  their  own  economic 
and  social  problems.  Wherever  possible,  projects  of  joint  research 
will  be  promoted  in  which  research  specialists  and  institutions  in  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  with  analysts  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Finally,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Max  Millikan  of  MIT  and  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — - 

an  AID  agency-sponsored  research  program  can  perform  an 
enormously  valuable  function  in  stimulating  a  wider  aware¬ 
ness  in  the  research  community  of  the  United  States  of  the 
problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  in  generating, 
over  time,  a  much  larger  pool  of  talent  in  this  country  with 
the  training  and  interests  required  for  participation  in  the 
development  program. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  research  projects  which  might  be  under¬ 
taken  were  cited  in  the  testimony  given  the  committee,  such  as  simple 
power  systems;  transportation  network  requirements  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  and  areas;  educational  systems  to  meet  the 
needs  of  predominantly  illiterate  societies  at  the  local  level,  and 
public  health  programs  geared  to  the  resources  available.  Whatever 
the  area  of  research  is  determined  to  be,  the  basic  knowledge  available 
to  the  research  unit  will  have  to  be  imaginatively  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  research  program  will  be  directed  within 
the  Office  of  Development  Research  and  Assistance  in  the  AID  agency 
by  a  small  staff,  numbering  about  20,  of  the  highest  quality  from  the 
scientific  research  community.  Research  projects  will  be  undertaken 
mainly  by  contract  with  universities  and  other  research  institutions  and 
agencies,  although  the  research  unit  may  be  called  upon  to  provide 
direct  research  assistance  to  the  regional  bureaus  during  the  course  of 
planning,  execution,  or  evaluation  of  specific  projects.  As  findings 
are  tested  and  become  available  for  field  application,  this  Office  will 
suggest  the  best  ways  of  incorporating  them  into  national  develop¬ 
ment  plans  and  programs.  Finally,  the  Office  will  provide  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  leadership  and  overall  guidance  to  the  regional 
bureaus  in  matters  relating  to  the  development  and  utilization  of 
human  resources,  that  is,  training  of  people  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  their  countries.  In  addition,  the  Office  will  maintain 
liaison  with  the  academic  and  scientific  community,  both  private  and 
governmental. 

The  research  program  will  not  duplicate  other  research  work  under¬ 
taken  in  the  field  of  economic  development  assistance;  rather,  it  will 
at  first  rely  heavily  on  material  already  available.  The  committee 
believes  that  primary  consideration  should  be  given  to  comprehensive 
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analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  processes  of  giving  assistance,  as  well 
as  to  actual  projects  involved.  American  religious  and  other  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  have  for  decades  been  conducting  educational,  medical, 
agricultural,  social  and  cultural  programs  in  the  cities,  villages  and 
countryside  of  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  A 
vast  amount  of  invaluable  experience  has  been  gained  by  the  most 
reliable  method  of  all:  trial  and  error.  It  was  unfortunate  and 
caused  unnecessary  delay  in  our  governmental  foreign  assistance 
programs  that  too  little  study  was  given  earlier  to  these  worldwide 
operations.  The  committee  believes  that  perhaps  the  first  major 
effort  of  the  new  Office  of  Development  Research  and  Assistance 
should  be  to  collect,  organize  and  evaluate  the  data  already  available. 
The  findings  and  considerations  of  such  evaluation  can  give  guidance 
to  the  fields  and  methods  which  new  research  should  most  profitably 
explore. 

The  specific  technical  assistance  research  programs  already  con¬ 
tracted  for  under  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  will 
continue. 

The  Executive  requested  a  separate  authorization  of  $20  million 
to  carry  out  the  program.  Since  the  research  effort  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  program  will  begin  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  material  in  the  field  of  economic  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  before  the  contribution 
of  the  program  to  the  development  assistance  program  gains  impetus, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  new  research  program  can  meet  its 
initial  requirement  from  the  funds  provided  in  part  I. 

Oceanography 

The  committee  in  the  course  of  its  consideration  of  title  V  discussed 
the  possibility  of  an  international  cooperative  effort  in  research  and 
development  of  the  ocean’s  resources.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
importance  of  such  a  program.  Knowledge  of  the  oceans  (oceanog¬ 
raphy),  the  resources  which  are  contained  therein,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  oceans  are  utilized  and  exploited  by  various  foreign  nations 
all  have  a  direct  application  to  the  economic,  military,  and  political 
postures  of  those  nations.  The  economic  and  military  aspects  are 
particularly  important  and  the  oceanographic  data  or  knowledge 
obtained  for  one  aspect  is  directly  useful  for  and  applicable  to  the  other. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  mentioned  fundamental  research  in 
oceanography  as  one  of  the  scientific  areas  which  the  development 
research  program  can  draw  upon  where  applicable  to  the  problems  of 
economically  underdeveloped  countries.  Where  activities  in  the  field 
of  oceanography  complement  assistance  furnished  under  other  parts 
of  this  bill,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  finance  them  with  mutual  security 
funds. 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

PROGRAMS 

Section  301.  General  authority 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant  basis 
to  international  organizations  and  to  programs  administered  by  such 
organizations.  Under  the  existing  Mutual  Security  Act  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  such  contributions  is  contained  in  several  scattered  sections. 
In  this  bill  they  are  brought  into  one  chapter.  Several  of  the  pro- 
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grains  funded  on  a  voluntary  basis  under  the  authority  of  this  sub¬ 
section  are  also  financed  in  part  by  assessed  contributions  that  are 
carried  in  the  Department  of  State  appropriations  bill. 

Under  the  authority  ot  this  subsection  the  executive  intends  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  13  organizations  and  programs  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Ten  of 
these  are  carried  out  under  the  United  Nations  and  three  are  regional 
in  scope.  The  activities  and  the  proposed  1962  contributions  are: 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


United  Nations: 

1.  UNTA  and  Special  Fund _  $40.  0 

2.  U.N.  Congo — military _  27.  0 

3.  U.N.  Congo — economic _  35.  0 

4.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency _  13.  35 

5.  U.N.  Emergency  Force _ ; _  1.  $ 

6.  U.N.  Children’s  Fund _  12.  0 

7.  World  Health  Organization — malaria  eradication _  2.  5 

8.  W  orld  Health  Organization — worldwide  water  supply _  .  4 

0.  WTorld  Health  Organization — medical  research _  .5 

10.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency _  .  75 


Subtotal.  _  133.3 


Regional  programs: 

11.  Organization  of  American  States — technical  cooperation _  1.  5 

12.  NATO  science  program _  1.  $ 

13.  Indus  waters _  16.  9 


Subtotal _  20.  2 


Grand  total _  153.  5 


_  Subsection  (b)  retains  the  provision  of  existing  law  that  the  total 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  any 
one  calendar  year  may  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  by  all  other  governments  for  such  purpose. 

The  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  was 
created  in  1950  to  offer  technical  cooperation  for  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  less  developed  countries.  It  provides  experts,  fellowships, 
and  demonstration  supplies  and  equipment  upon  the  request  of 
countries  through  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and,  in  certain  fields,  through 
the  United  Nations  itself.  The  Special  Fund,  created  through  U.S. 
initiative,  undertakes  basic  surveys,  research,  and  training  projects 
necessary  for  economic  development.  It  is  not  an  international 
capital  development  fund ;  rather  it  finances  preinvestment  projects. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  regional  projects  in  preference  to  country  projects. 
The  combined  goal  of  the  two  agencies  is  $150  million.  Pledges  from 
other  governments  are  expected  to  approximate  $60  million.  This 
will  result  in  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $40  million.  If  pledges  from  other 
governments  exceed  this  amount,  thus  requiring  a  larger  U.S.  contri¬ 
bution,  the  additional  funds  would  be  secured  from  other  available 
foreign  aid  funds. 

Subsection  (c)  retains  in  substance  the  requirement  in  existing  law 
that  the  President,  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  (UNRWA),  shall  take  into  accoun  (1)  whether  Israel 
and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle- 
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ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success 
of  efforts  by  the  agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to  rectify 
the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 
delegation  of  the  President,  determined  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  furnish  assistance  to  UNRWA  in 
fiscal  year  1961.  This  determination  was  made  despite  the  fact  that 
neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  governments  had  taken  any  effective  steps 
toward  the  repatriation  or  resettlement  of  the  refugees.  The  only 
favorable  developments  during  the  past  year  were  (1)  real  progress  in 
the  rectification  of  UNRWA  relief  rolls  and  (2)  an  expanded  program 
of  vocational  training. 

While  the  committee  continues  to  support  the  program,  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  more  vigorous  action  is  needed  to  bring  the  refugee 
problem  to  an  acceptable  and  early  solution.  In  addition  to  the 
$13.35  million  programed  for  UNRWA  in  this  chapter,  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  over  unobligated  balances  presently  estimated  at  $4.85 
million.  It  is  also  planned  to  use  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  with  a  value  of  $6.5  million  to 
UNRWA,  and  the  Executive  is  urged  to  increase  this  if  possible. 

Section  302.  Authorizations 

This  section  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1962  the  sum  of  $153,500,000. 
As  indicated  above,  this  is  the  amount  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  13  agencies  and  programs 
included  in  this  chapter. 

The  largest  single  contribution  is  $62  million  to  finance  the  United 
Nations  program  in  the  Congo,  of  which  $35  million  is  for  economic 
assistance  and  $27  million  is  to  help  support  the  United  Nations  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  In  addition  the  United  States  plans  to  contribute 
$15  million  of  surplus  agricultural  products  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  military  and  economic  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  played  a  paramount  role  in  localizing  hostilities  and  in 
keeping  the  country  going  economically  until  the  Congolese  leaders 
can  assume  responsibility  for  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  The  alternative  to  the  United  Nations  effort  is  anarchy  and 
possibly  international  conflict. 

Section  303.  Indus  Basin  development 

This  section  is  derived  from  section  404  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  provides  that  when  funds  made  available  under 
the  economic  part  of  this  bill  are  administered  by  the  International 
Bank  for  the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin,  such  funds  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  various  standards  and  procedures  of  the 
Bank  for  similar  projects.  An  international  consortium  comprising 
Australia,  Canada,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  the  World  Bank  together  with  India  and  Pakistan, 
are  financing  this  development  which  will  include  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  irrigation  systems  in  Pakistan  and  the  Beas  Dam  in  India. 
The  political  benefits  accruing  from  this  project  are  no  less  important 
than  the  economic  benefits  since  it  removes  one  of  the  principal  differ  - 
erences  between  India  and  Pakistan.  For  fiscal  year  1962,  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  contribute  $16.9  million  as  its  share  of  the  costs 
to  the  10-year  project  under  this  section,  excluding  loans  for  this 
purpose  under  title  I  of  Chapter  2. 
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CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Supporting  assistance  includes  types  of  assistance  for  nondevelop- 
mental  purposes  formerly  authorized  by  sections  131(a)  and  400(a)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  related'  to  defense  support  and  special 
assistance,  respectively.  An  authorization  of  $481  million  for  fiscal 
year  1962  is  provided  for  this  program.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  unobligated  balances  currently  estimated  at  $50  million. 

Section  Jfil.  General  authority 

The  language  of  this  section  is  substantially  identical  to  that  in 
section  400(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic  or  political  stabil¬ 
ity.  This  section  is  designed  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  assistance, 
mainly  on  a  grant  basis,  to  meet  requirements  relating  to  economic  or 
political  stability  which  do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the 
other  major  categories  of  aid,  including  requirements  for  nonmilitary 
assistance  specifically  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort, 
to  assure  the  retention  of  U.S.  base  rights  abroad,  or  to  maintain 
internal  security. 

Section  J+02.  Authorization 

Section  402  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1962  of 
$481  million  to  remain  available  until  expended,  a  reduction  of  $100 
million  below  the  amount  requested. 

In  determining  the  amount  to  be  authorized,  the  committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  fact  that  certain  countries  for  which  large  programs  of 
economic  assist  ance  have  been  provided  in  the  past  and  for  which  sub¬ 
stantial  programs  are  contemplated  for  fiscal  1962  have  undergone 
changes  in  government  which  are  likely  to  prevent  them  from  making 
effective  use  of  such  assistance  in  the  amounts  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  authorization  requests  were  developed.  It  was  believed  that  a 
substantial  cut  in  the  funds  available  would  assure  a  reappraisal  and 
replanning  of  the  programs  for  these  and  other  countries  which  would 
assure  that  the  flow  of  assistance  would  be  adjusted  to  the  effectiveness 
with  which  U.S.  aid  is  utilized. 

Supporting  assistance  is  planned  for  22  countries  and  2  interregional 
programs.  Over  55  percent  of  supporting  assistance  is  planned 
for  4  countries:  Korea,  Vietnam,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan,  whose 
political  alinement  with  the  free  world  is  backed  up  by  substantial 
military  forces.  Approximat  ely  two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  supporting 
assistance  are  programed  lor  eight  countries  on  the  immediate  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  empire — Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  area;  Pakistan  in  south  Asia;  and  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  and  Korea  in  the  Far  East.  All  have  been  maintaining 
larger  military  forces  than  they  can  afford  to  support  out  of  their  own 
resources.  Together,  they  have  2,150,000  men  under  arms.  Their 
defense  expenditures  account  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  meager  budgetary  resources,  ranging  from  35  percent  in  Korea 
to  over  22  percent  in  Thailand.  It  is  important  that  they  continue  to 
maintain  adequate  military  forces  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
free-world  defense  posture. 
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In  fiscal  year  1961,  the  United  States  has  extended  economic  aid  of 
a  supporting  assistance  type  to  37  countries  in  an  amount  totaling 
slightly  over  $1  billion.  Such  aid  has  been  financed  out  of  defense 
support  and  special  assistance  funds. 

In  14  of  the  22  countries  for  which  programs  are  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  the  proposed  program  is  less  than  the  defense  support  or 
special  assistance  provided  in  fiscal  year  1961.  The  Executive  expects 
to  continue  to  reduce  supporting  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1963  and 
beyond. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  same  time  that  supporting  assistance 
has  been  curtailed,  both  in  amount  and  in  the  number  of  recipient 
countries,  an  increase  in  development  loans  or  grants  is  contemplated 
for  most  of  these  nations. 

The  major  part  of  the  supporting  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1962 
will  be  programed  to  finance  the  flow  of  essential  imports.  The  local 
currency  generated  by  the  sales  of  these  imports  will,  in  turn,  be  used 
to  meet  budgetary  needs.  In  some  cases,  the  currency  will  be  used 
for  support  of  military  budgets  and  military  construction,  while  in 
others  it  will  be  employed  to  finance  development  projects. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  authorization  requested  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  is  programed  for  countries  which  make  available 
bases  for  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces.  These  bases  are  considered  highly 
important  for  our  defense  now  and  at  least  for  the  next  several  years. 
The  existence  of  such  bases  in  these  countries  exposes  them  to  possible 
Soviet  retaliation.  In  some  cases  they  profess  to  be  neutral  in  the 
cold  Avar  conflict  and,  therefore,  feel  entitled  to  special  compensation 
for  the  risks  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  U.S.  bases. 

Section  403.  Special  provision 

This  section  continues  the  requirement  contained  in  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act  that  when  any  commodity  is  furnished  under 
defense  support  on  a  grant  basis  under  arrangements  which  will  result 
in  proceeds  to  the  recipient  country  from  the  import  or  sale  of  the 
commodity,  an  amount  equal  to  such  proceeds  in  local  currency  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  special  account  by  the  recipient  country  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Such  portion  of  these  deposits  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
made  available  for  U.S.  use,  except  that  the  U.S.  portion  of  such 
deposits  shall  not  be  less  than  10  percent  in  the  case  of  any  country 
which  has,  under  previous  U.S.  laws  since  repealed,  been  required  to 
make  10  percent  available  to  the  United  States. 

The  portion  of  such  local  currency  deposits  not  required  for  U.S. 
use  is  available  for  such  use  as  the  President  considers  appropriate. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  non-U.S.  portion  of  such  deposits  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  country  under  procedures  and  for 
purposes  approved  by  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Section  4-51 .  Contingency  fund, 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1962  to  be  appropriated  for  a  contingency  fund  to  be  used  for  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  part  I  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
important  to  the  national  interest.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $200  million 
below  the  amount  requested.  It  provides  funds  to  meet  requirements 
which  are  either  completely  unforeseen  or  which  are  identified  but 
without  enough  precision  to  warrant  inclusion  in  one  of  the  other 
categories.  A  provision  establishing  a  contingency  fund  available  to 
the  "President  with  broad  discretion  as  to  its  use  is  contained  in  the 
former  Mutual  Security  Act  (sec.  451(b))  which  was  available  for 
both  military  and  economic  assistance. 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1962  is  greater  than  that 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  original  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1961  was  $150~  million.  As  a  result  of  the  Congo  crisis  and 
developments  in  Latin  America,  including  an  earthquake  in  Chile,  the 
contingency  fund  was  increased  by  an  appropriation  to  $250  million 
(Public  Law  86-704).  This  was  further  increased  by  a  transfer  from 
military  assistance  funds  of  $30  million,  making  a  total  of  $280  million 
in  the  contingency  fund  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  while  testifying  before  the  committee  on 
June  7,  1961,  in  explaining  that  an  increased  contingency  fund  is 
needed  for  fiscal  year  1962,  pointed  out  that — 

This  large  figure  is  required  by  the  greater  uncertainties  of 
the  times.  We  are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  where 
the  unexpected  is  the  order  of  the  day,  where  dangers  and 
opportunities  may  arise  with  almost  equal  frequency.  If  we 
plan  only  for  what  we  may  now  foresee,  we  will  leave  our¬ 
selves  unnecessarily  exposed  *  *  *  (hearings,  p.  33). 

Following  is  a  list  of  situations  which  may  result  in  the  need  for  the 
use  of  contingency  funds  in  fiscal  year  1962: 

1.  Newly  independent  states  may  find  themselves  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  resources  to  establish  and  maintain  minimum  public  services. 

2.  Countries  may  seek  to  lessen  present  dependence  on  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  for  external  aid. 

3.  In  the  face  of  stepped-up  hostilities  or  threats,  countries 
may  need  economic  assistance,  as  well  as  military  materiel,  to 
help  them  increase  their  military  capabilities. 

4.  Countries  may  find  it  possible  to  introduce  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  or  major  stabilization  programs  but  may  be  unable 
to  do  so  without  extraordinary  financial  assistance. 

5.  Natural  disasters — earthquakes,  hurricanes,  floods,  fires — - 
may  warrant  the  provision  of  emergency  funds  to  relieve  suffering 
and  to  insure  an  orderly  continuation  of  economic  life. 

6.  In  cases  where  minimum  amounts  of  assistance  have  been 
programed  or  appropriated,  the  actual  requirements  for  assistance 
may  be  much  higher. 

7.  In  cases  where  firm  U.S.  commitments  have  been  made  to 
finance  specific  projects,  work  may  proceed  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
than  is  now  anticipated. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Economic 
Assistance  and  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  also  testified  on  the  need  for  the 
increased  contingency  fund,  saying: 

This  year  a  further  consideration  is  likely  to  create  addi¬ 
tional  demands  on  the  contingency  fund.  The  new  program 
for  international  development  now  before  you  represents  a 
significant  departure  from  prior  year  programs.  One  of  its 
cardinal  features  is  a  reduction  in  programed  levels  of  grant 
assistance  previously  provided  under  defense  support  and 
special  assistance.  Our  purpose  in  reducing  such  levels  is  to 
persuade  countries  to  direct  both  their  own  resources  and 
foreign  assistance  increasingly  toward  long-term  develop¬ 
ment.  In  some  cases,  we  may  find  that  our  assumptions 
about  the  rate  at  which  the  level  of  supporting  assistance 
programs  can  be  reduced  has  been  unduly  optimistic.  The 
level  may  prove  to  be  below  the  point  at  which  minimum 
economic  and  political  stability  can  be  maintained.  Rela¬ 
tively  min  or  reverses  in  the  domestic  production  or  exports 
of  recipient  countries,  or  required  increases  in  budgetary 
expenditures  for  defense  or  other  purposes,  could  create  legit¬ 
imate  needs  for  additional  supporting  assistance. 

Also,  he  said — 

Supporting  assistance  has  not  been  programed  for  some 
15  countries  that  received  similar  help  from  the  United  States 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  We  continue  to  believe  that  the  needs 
of  these  countries  in  fiscal  year  1962  can  be  met  out  of  their 
own  resources,  supplemented  as  appropriate  by  help  from 
the  food-for-peace  program,  multilateral  programs,  and  our 
own  development  funds.  However,  should  additional  legit¬ 
imate  need  for  help  for  these  or  other  countries  arise  in 
fiscal  year  1962,  the  contingency  fund  would  be  employed 
(hearings,  p.  1374). 

The  contingency  fund  provided  in  this  bill  is  designated  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  part  I  (economic  assistance).  Under  existing  law,  section 
451(b)  authorized  $150  million  for  the  contingency  fund,  which  could 
be  used  to  augment  any  other  appropriation  under  the  act,  other  than 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  applicable 
to  the  appropriation  being  augmented,  and  was  available  for  use 
pursuant  to  the  President’s  waiver  authority  in  section  451(a). 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  bill  requires  that  the  President  keep  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  currently  informed  of  the 
use  of  contingency  funds.  This  requirement  is  not  in  the  present  law. 

Control 

The  committee  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  of  $500  million  as  requested  by  the  Executive  was  to 
be  separated  into  two  categories,  half  to  be  reserved  by  the  President 
and  used  only  after  a  determination  by  him  as  to  its  use  and  half 
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to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  authorization  shall  be  used  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  President  may  delegate  func¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  making  certain  determinations  and  using  the 
contingency  fund.  The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the 
President  should  exert  close  supervision  over  and  control  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  and  that  obligations  incurred  against  the  fund  should 
be  reported  and  reviewed  by  him. 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  NATIONS  HAVING  AGRARIAN 

ECONOMIES 

Section  4.61 .  Assistance  to  nations  having  agrarian  economies 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  purpose  of  our  economic  assistance, 
consonant  with  our  policy,  is  to  enable  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  peoples  to  enjoy  a  better  and  fuller  life  and  to  direct  our 
programs  of  assistance  to  those  ends. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  wherever  the  President  determines 
that  the  economy  of  any  country  to  which  the  United  States  extends 
assistance  is  basically  agrarian  at  least  half  of  our  assistance  by  dollar 
value  to  that  country  in  each  fiscal  year  will  be  furnished  through 
programs  that  will  directly  or  indirectly  reach  the  farmers  and  villagers. 
Among  such  programs  would  be  those  for  assistance  to  the  peoples  in 
the  establishment  of  cottage  industries,  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  techniques,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 

Most  countries  of  the  world  which  will  receive  economic  assistance 
under  this  act  are  undergoing  a  continuing  revolution  of  “rising  ex¬ 
pectations.”  In  many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  70  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  live  on  small  farms  in  huts  and  villages  remote  from 
the  industrial  area. 

If  this  program  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  providing  a  better  and 
fuller  life  for  our  friends  abroad,  it  must  be  so  executed  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  reach  the  places  where  the  people  live  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  prevent  the  widening  of  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

If  the  benefits  from  a  rising  national  income  are  distributed  at  all 
levels,  the  expanding  industries  will  find  indigenous  markets,  thereby 
building  healthy  consumer  economies.  Assistance  from  this  program 
will  have  the  long-term  effect  of  increased  purchasing  power  which  in 
the  course  of  time  will  open  new  markets  for  the  United  States. 


PART  II 

CHAPTER  1— SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY 

Section  501 .  Short  title 

Part  II  oi  this  bill  deals  with  military  assistance  and  is  given  the 
short  title  “International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961.” 

Section  502.  Statement  oj  policy 

The  statement  of  policy  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  providing  military  assistance  to  other  countries  and  makes  clear 
that  no  change  in  this  policy  is  contemplated  under  the  authority 
of  the  present  act.  The  language  contained  in  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act,  expressing  congressional  approval  of  “coordinated  pro¬ 
curement,  research  development,  and  production  of  defense  articles” 
by  our  NATO  allies,  is  retained. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that  $985  million  to  $1 
billion  of  defense  business  will  accrue  to  U.S.  industry  as  a  result  of 
coordinated  production  and  procurement  participated  in  by  members 
of  NATO.  To  date  U.S.  industry  has  profited  through  the  sale  of 
proprietary  rights,  license  fees,  engineering  man-hours,  tooling,  and 
long  leadtime  components. 
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CHAPTER  2— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

After  consideration  of  the  developments  in  the  world  situation  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  year,  together  with  a  continuing  review 
of  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  military  assistance  program, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  convinced  that  the  program 
should  be  continued  and  that  no  major  modification  of  its  objectives 
or  magnitude  is  justified. 

The  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  military  assistance  program  has  been  demonstrated  by  events  in 
Laos  and  elsewhere.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  continued 
its  detailed  review  of  military  assistance  operations,  as  reported  by  its 
Subcommittee  for  Review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programs  in  its 
publication  “Report  on  U.S. -Financed  Military  Construction  at 
Kharian  and  Multan  in  West  Pakistan.”  In  addition  to  this  published 
report,  a  number  of  instances  of  operating  deficiencies  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Nevertheless,  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  direction  and 
control  of  operations  has  been  noted,  and  the  new  administration  has 
conducted  a  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  entire  military  assistance 
effort.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  believes,  however,  that 
there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  congressional  scrutiny  of  the  operation 
of  the  program  and  plans  to  increase  its  efforts. 

An  evaluation  of  occurrences  in  Laos  as  well  as  the  military  threats 
to  other  underdeveloped  countries  indicates  that  it  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mistake  to  conclude  that  military  assistance  to  countries  in 
southeast  Asia  or  other  less  developed  nations  should  be  drastically 
curtailed. 

Section  503.  General  authority 

This  section  places  in  the  President  general  authority  to  provide 
military  assistance  under  the  International  Peace  and  Security  Act. 
The  main  elements  of  the  authority,  which  are  taken  from  sections 
102,  103,  and  104  of  existing  law,  are: 

1.  Assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  determine. 

2.  Assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  country,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  established  by  section  506  of  the  International 
Peace  and  Security  Act,  or  to  international  organizations,  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  which  the  President  finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace. 

3.  Assistance  may  be  provided  by  acquiring  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  from  any  source  and  providing  them  by  loan,  lease, 
sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means  to  any  country  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  described  in  paragraph  2  above. 

4.  Financial  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  may  be  made. 

5.  Financial  assistance  may  be  furnished  for  expenses  incident  to 
U.S.  participation  in  regional  or  collective  defense  organizations,  such 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  including  contributions  to  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  projects  for  research  and  development  or  production. 

6.  The  general  authority  to  furnish  services  of  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  personnel,  including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  is  limited  to  the  performance  of  duties  of  a  noncombatant 
nature,  including  military  training  or  advice. 
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Section  50J+.  Authorization 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,800  million  to  be 
available  until  expended  for  military  assistance  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1962,  together  with  an  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  of  $85  million  below  the  requested  authorization. 

In  cutting  the  authorization  by  $85  million,  the  committee  had  in 
mind  that  the  budget  of  the  outgoing  administration,  submitted  in 
January,  provided  for  $1,800  million  of  military  assistance.  The  new 
budget,  submitted  in  March  1961,  reduced  this  figure  to  $1,600  million. 
Then,  on  May  25,  1961,  a  figure  of  $1,885  million  wras  requested.  The 
increase  between  the  figure  submitted  in  March  and  the  President’s 
request  in  May  wras  explained  by  the  Executive  as  being  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  adverse  developments  in  the  international  situation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  southeast  Asia.  During  the  hearings,  the  committee  ex¬ 
plored  in  some  detail  the  need  for  the  additional  $285  million  and  was 
not  convinced  that  the  entire  sum  could  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
recent  developments. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  provided  what  was,  in  effect,  a 
continuing  authorization  for  military  assistance  for  a  period  of  2  years 
beyond  fiscal  1960  on  an  experimental  basis.  In  accepting  this 
compromise,  the  committee  of  conference  emphasized  at  that  time 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  to 
continue  to  make  a  careful  review  of  all  aspects  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  and  to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  annual 
mutual  security  bill  recommended  legislation  on  the  military  assistance 
program.  It  was  also  the  intention  that  each  committee  should  re¬ 
ceive  each  year  a  detailed  report  from  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  progress  made  in  carrying  out  the  military  assistance  program 
and  a  full  explanation  of  the  program  planned  for  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  on  the  basis  of  such  continuous  review  the  Congress 
might  at  any  time  deem  it  appropriate  to  reestablish  annual  dollar 
authorizations  for  military  assistance  and  that  the  entire  matter 
would  in  any  case  be  reviewed  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
the  authorization  for  military  assistance  funds  after  fiscal  1962. 

The  experience  since  1959  has  not  indicated  any  necessity  for  re¬ 
turning  to  the  practice  of  making  annual  authorizations  for  military 
assistance  appropriations.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  that 
it  should  retain  a  close  contact  wTith  all  aspects  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  and  that,  particularly  in  this  year  when  the  legislation 
for  the  program  has  undergone  a  fundamental  revision,  a  dollar  limit 
on  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1962  is  desirable.  It  reserves  its  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  a  dollar  limit  on  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1963 
should  be  provided  until  it  has  observed  operations  during  the  year  to 
come  and  until  it  has  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  for  fiscal  1963. 

CHANGES  IN  EMPHASIS 

There  are  certain  major  changes  in  emphasis  in  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  fiscal  year  1962.  They  are  described  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  testimony 
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before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (Hearings,  pp.  71  and  72) 

as  follows: 

The  proposed  program  for  1962  would  provide:  First.  A 
greater  emphasis  on  internal  security  needs.  Since  our 
country  figures  and  equipment  plans  remain  classified  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  past  custom,  I  cannot  demonstrate  this  to  you 
from  the  unclassified  figures  shown  in  annex  A.  Nor,  to  be 
completely  candid,  is  the  financial  impact  of  this  change  of 
emphasis  substantial,  at  least  for  this  year  ahead  of  us.  We 
cannot  avoid  having  a  large  share  of  the  program  go  to  the 
major  hardware  items  needed  to  deter  local  war  and  to  de¬ 
fend  the  NATO  area.  But  you  will  see,  as  the  details  of  the 
program  are  laid  before  you,  that  the  new  emphasis  is  both 
meaningful  and  effective.  *  *  * 

Second.  A  continuation  of  the  trend  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
portions  and  absolute  amounts  devoted  to  the  Far  East. 

The  need  for  this  added  emphasis  is,  of  course,  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  current  situation  in  southeast  Asia.  Moreover, 
the  threat  of  Communist  China  to  the  whole  Far  East  area  is 
pervasive  and  at  least  as  strong  as  ever.  Unlike  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  the  rulers  in  Peiping  have  not  verbally  re¬ 
nounced  resort  to  local  war,  nor  have  they  admitted  that 
general  war  would  be  disastrous.  The  strength,  the  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  will  to  fight  of  the  whole  area  are  sharply 
affected  by  the  size  and  character  of  the  aid  we  give  them. 

Third.  Some  reduction  in  assistance  for  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  program  for  Europe,  which  affects  particularly 
the  European  members  of  NATO,  is  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  undertakings  initiated  in  earlier  years.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  change  does  not  signify  any  shift  in  our 
conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  NATO  alliance  and 
of  the  continuing  need  for  strong  defenses  of  the  NATO  area, 
including  a  powerful  nuclear  deterrent.  As  the  President 
said  on  May  25:  "Our  will  and  capacity  to  resist  all  types  of 
aggression  in  the  NATO  treaty  area  should  be  clear  beyond 
possibility  of  miscalculation.”  The  change  arises  in  part 
from  the  increased  financial  capacity  of  certain  European 
nations  to  meet  their  own  military  requirements.  It  also 
reflects  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  working  out  with  our 
NATO  allies  the  question  of  how  NATO  forces  can  be 
strengthened  most  effective!}'  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
miscalculation  by  the  Soviet  bloc  of  NATO’s  non-nuclear 
forces  in  order  to  enhance  the  overall  deterrent  credibility 
of  NATO.  This  task  may  well  involve  a  greater  effort  by 
all  NATO  members,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  consider 
how  future  military  aid  can  be  related  most  effectively  to 
military  programs  developed  on  the  basis  of  studies  now 
underway  in  NATO. 

What  I  say  now  on  the  military  assistance  program  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  seeing  that  this  program  is  properly  coordinated 
with  our  overall  defense  effort.  From  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Congress  you  will  have  noted  the  emphasis  on 
command  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  increased  con- 
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ventional  forces,  their  greater  mobility,  and  the  hard  look 
we  have  been  giving  at  how  to  assist  those  jeopardized  by 
internal  aggression.  Our  projected  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  are  a  necessary  integral  part  of  this  conceptual  frame¬ 
work.  Through  the  assistance  planned  we  anticipate  an 
improvement  in  our  ability  to  deal  with  aggression  in  its 
incipient  phases,  to  furnish  help  for  friends  and  allies  which 
will  be  more  consistent  with  the  kind  of  threat  they  face, 
and  to  maintain  the  facilities  abroad  upon  which  the  quick 
and  effective  deployment  of  appropriate  U.S.  forces  depend. 

We  do  not  claim  what  we  propose  is  a  cure-all  for  the  com¬ 
plex  manifold  threat  the  forces  of  freedom  confront  around 
the  world.  In  the  current  situation  surprises  are  frequent; 
the  future  is  unpredictable.  But  the  program  we  now 
propose  we  believe  will  give  us  additional  flexibility,  rapidity 
of  response  and  applicability  to  a  large  variety  of  situations. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  contemplated  change  in  use  of 
lunds  by  regions: 


Military  assistance  program  comparison  by  region 


Region 

1962  proposed 
program 

1961  program 

Europe _ _ _ _ _ 

Africa _ _ 

Percent 

22 

3 
24 
46 

4 

1 

Percent 

23 

2 

31 

39 

3 

2 

Near  East  and  South  Asia _ _ _ 

Far  East _ _ 

Latin  America _ _ _ 

Nonregional _ _ _ 

Total _ _ 

100 

38 

100 

45 

NATO _ _ _ _ _ 

COST  PER  SOLDIER 


PAY,  ALLOWANCES,  SUBSISTENCE  AND  CLOTHING 


MUTUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FREE  WORLD  DEFENSE 
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Section  505.  Utilization  of  assistance 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  military  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  States  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  following  purposes,  which 
are  taken  from  section  105(a)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act:  (1) 
internal  security;  (2)  legitimate  self-defense;  (3)  participation  in  re¬ 
gional  or  collective  arrangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  or  (4)  participation  in  collective  measures 
requested  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
restoring  international  peace  and  security.  The  fourth  purpose  has 
been  added  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  assistance. 

Subsection  (b)  is  identical  in  intent  to  section  105(b)(5)  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  recognizes  that  a  critical  need  of  less 
developed  countries  is  in  the  realm  of  public  works  and  economic 
development,  and  authorizes  military  assistance  to  be  administered  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  this  objective  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  the  International  Peace  and 
Security  Act. 

The  use  of  military  assistance  funds  to  finance  eart Amoving  equip¬ 
ment,  vehicles,  and  comparable  construction  items  for  public  works 
projects  in  the  less  developed  countries  is  not  intended.  However, 
temporary  use  of  such  items  for  public  works  projects  is  not  precluded 
if  furnished  to  a  country  to  meet  an  actual  military  requirement  . 

Section  506.  Conditions  oj  eligibility 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  any  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  to  any  country  unless  it  shall  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  following  points: 

Paragraph  (1)  places  specified  limitations  on  the  use  to  which  defense 
articles  and  services  may  be  put  by  the  recipient  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  President. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  recipient  country  shall  maintain  the 
security  of  defense  articles  and  services. 

Paragraph  (3)  states  that,  to  the  extent  required  by  the  President, 
the  recipient  country  shall  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by,  and  furnish  information  to,  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  use  of  grant  defense  articles  and  services. 

Paragraph  (4)  is  derived  from  section  511(c)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  provides  that,  unless  the  President  consents  to 
other  disposition,  the  recipient  country  will  return  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  grant  defense  articles  which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  furnished. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  following  additional  conditions  that 
the  President  must  determine  have  been  met  by  any  country  if  it  is 
to  receive  defense  articles  or  services  in  excess  of  $1  million  in  any 
fiscal  year: 

(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  or  defense  services  will  be  utilized 
by  such  country  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength 
and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all  reasonable  measures,  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  and 
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(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  such  country  to  defend  itself 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Executive  to  provide  military  assistance  in 
some  cases  to  countries  which  regard  themselves  as  neutral  and  are 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  commitments  which  have  the  effect  of 
alining  them  with  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  ^  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  such  nations  to  maintain  their  internal  security  and  to  defend 
against  raids  across  their  borders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  does  not  believe  that  military 
assistance  should  be  provided  on  any  substantial  scale  to  any  country 
which  is  not  willing  to  choose  sides  in  the  defense  against  international 
communism. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  limit  the  amount  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  which  can  be  given  to  any  country  unwilling  to  aline  itself 
against  Communist  aggression  anywhere. 

Section  507.  Sales 

This  section  is  derived  from  section  106  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  defense  articles  in  service  stocks  and 
defense  services  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  sold  for  dollars 
to  countries  and  international  organizations.  This  subsection  does 
not  involve  use  of  funds  which  may  be  available  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  and  Security  Act.  Payments  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  on  terms  of  credit  up  to  3  years  from  the  date  of  delivery  of  defense 
articles  or  provision  of  defense  services  when  the  President  determines 
such  credit  arrangements  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  last  sentence  of  this  subsection,  which  sets  forth  criteria 
for  fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  in  such  sales,  is  identical  to  the  criteria 
contained  in  section  106  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
procuring  defense  articles  and  services  for  sale  (without  charging  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authority)  if  the  purchasing  country  or 
international  organization  provides  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 
in  advance  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  all  payments  under  such 
contracts,  including  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

Recapitulation  of  military  assistance  sales  authority 

There  are  three  types  of  arrangement  under  which  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  may  be  supplied  to  foreign  countries  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  on  terms  of  repayment.  Each  is  separately 
authorized.  . 

Defense  articles  and  services  may  be  supplied  on  credit  without 
limit  as  to  terms  under  section  503(a).  Military  assistance  funds  are 
used  to  finance  such  transactions.  Comparable  authority  was  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  102  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  Since 
credit  transactions  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  as  an  alternative 
to  grants,  there  is  no  reason  to  restrict  the  terms  under  which  they 
are  made.  Reimbursements  under  this  subsection  are  available  to 
finance  military  assistance  under  section  508. 

Sales  under  section  507  (a)  are  made  from  the  stocks  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  No  military  assistance  funds  are  involved.  Section 
106(b)  of  existing  law  contained  similar  authority.  Such  sales  must 
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be  for  dollars,  but  repayment  over  a  period  up  to  3  years  is  authorized. 
In  practice,  nearly  all  sales  under  this  section  have  been  for  cash. 

Sales  under  section  507  (b)  are  not  sales  from  Defense  Department 
stocks  but  involve  making  available  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  procure  defense  articles  and  services  for  a  foreign  country 
or  international  organization.  Such  sales  were  authorized  by  section 
106(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  buyer  is  required  to  make 
funds  available  to  take  care  of  all  payments  to  suppliers.  No  military 
assistance  or  Defense  Department  funds  are  utilized  to  finance  such 
transactions. 

Competition  with  commercial  sales 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  received  reports  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  selling  to  foreign  governments  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  which  is  available  from  commercial  sources  in  com¬ 
petition  with  private  business.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  of  new 
manufacture  and  is  specifically  procured  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  sales. 

Because  of  the  complex  questions  involved,  this  subject  is  not 
easily  susceptible  to  legislation.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  reexamine  existing  directives  in  this  field. 
Such  reexamination  should  insure  that  the  U.S.  Government,  while 
protecting  its  necessary  security  and  economic  interests,  should  not 
unduly  interfere  with  or  compete  with  private  business  activity. 
Also,  the  Department  of  Defense  should  do  nothing  to  discourage  sales 
of  nonclassified  military  equipment  by  commercial  suppliers.  Force¬ 
ful  salesmanship  by  American  enterprise  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  508.  Reimbursements 

This  section  is  derived  from  the  last  sentence  of  section  103(c)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

This  section  relates  only  to  reimbursements  from  transactions  where 
military  assistance  funds  have  been  used  and  does  not  apply  to  sales 
under  section  507. 

Since  reimbursements  under  this  section  are  for  transactions 
involving  funds  available  for  grants,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  defense  articles  or  services  on  repay¬ 
ment  terms  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

For  this  reason,  the  limitation  requiring  repayment  within  3  years 
and  the  $175  million  limitation  on  appropriations  which  could  be  used 
under  this  section  have  been  eliminated. 

Section  509.  Exchanges 

Section  509  of  the  International  Peace  and  Security  Act  author¬ 
izes  defense  articles  and  services  received  in  exchange  for  military 
assistance  to  be  used  as  authorized  in  section  503  to  carry  out  the 
International  Peace  and  Security  Act.  It  also  authorizes  disposal  of 
such  articles  or  services  or  their  transfer  to  any  U.S.  Government 
agency  for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes.  If  reimbursement  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or  disposal,  it  is  credited  to  the 
account  funding  the  assistance  which  was  exchanged  for  the  defense 
article  or  service  concerned  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose.  Provision  of  this 
authority  facilitates  increased  emphasis  on  cost  sharing  and  also- 
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simplifies  arrangements  for  multilateral  production  projects  in  which 
the  United  States  receives  defense  articles  in  repayment  for  assistance. 

In  effect,  this  section  authorizes  the  use  of  goods  received  from 
barter  transactions.  It  will,  for  example,  facilitate  arrangements  for 
the  manufacture  of  certain  types  of  military  equipment  in  foreign 
countries.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  United  States  desires  to  finance 
the  manufacture  of  a  particular  weapon  or  item  of  equipment  in  a 
foreign  country  and  to  receive  payment  for  such  financing  in  the  form 
of  deliveries  of  the  manufactured  item,  which  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  another  nation  receiving  U.S.  military  assistance. 

Section  510.  Special  authority 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to  order  supplies  from 
existing  stocks  of  the  Defense  Department  and  defense  services  to  be 
furnished  for  military  assistance  purposes,  if  he  makes  a  finding  that 
the  use  of  these  supplies  or  services  is  “vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.”  This  special  authority  is  intended  to  enable  the 
President  to  act  promptly  in  situations  that  cannot  be  anticipated  at 
the  present  time,  situations  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  provision  of 
military  assistance  is,  in  fact,  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
This  authorization  is  limited  to  $400  million  in  each  fiscal  year,  and 
prompt  notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be 
reimbursed  from  later  year  appropriations  for  military  assistance. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be  permitted  to 
incur  obligations  in  anticipation  of  such  reimbursements,  and  thus 
could  take  immediate  action  to  start  the  replacement  of  stocks  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  military  assistance  program.  This  is  in  effect  an 
automatic  obligational  authority  to  replenish  the  stocks  of  the  military 
departments  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  stocks  furnished 
to  military  assistance. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  authority  provided  by  this 
section  gives  the  President  a  means  of  meeting  a  military  emergency 
with  less  likelihood  that  part  or  all  of  the  $400  million  authorization 
would  be  drawn  upon  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  dollar  contingency 
fund  for  military  assistance  were  created. 

Section  511.  Restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America 

Subsection  (a)  places  a  ceiling  of  $60  million  on  the  value  of  grant 
military  assistance  of  defense  articles  to  Latin  America  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1962.  This  is  an  increase  of  $5  million 
over  a  similar  ceiling  imposed  last  year.  The  ceiling  does  not  apply 
to  services  or  to  sales  of  defense  articles. 

The  subsection  provides  also  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  as  presented  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  for  develop¬ 
ment  purposes  and  shall  be  used  for  such  grants  in  the  American 
Republics. 

Subsection  (b)  continues  the  requirement  in  existing  law  that  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  not  be  provided  to  the  American  Republics  on  the 
basis  of  requirements  for  internal  security  unless  the  President  makes 
a  determination  that  this  be  done. 
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Arms  race  in  Africa  to  be  avoided 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  African  countries  may  need 
limited  military  aid  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  internal  security 
and  to  defend  against  border  incursions.  It  strongly  urges  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  however,  to  be  continually  on  guard  against  the  development  of 
an  arms  race  in  Africa.  The  committee  is  opposed  to  increasing  the 
military  assistance  to  Africa  above  the  tentative  level  presented  to 
the  committee  without  consultation  with  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  as  to  its  justification. 


PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Section  600.  Guarantees  oj freedoms 

This  section  expresses  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the 
governments  of  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  act  guarantee 
their  people  the  freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  and  the  press. 

A  basic  objective  of  U.S.  assistance  has  always  been  to.  encourage 
the  growth  of  individual  freedoms  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  man. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  of  our  free  world  partners  will,  seeing  the  unham¬ 
pered  freedoms  and  continual  growth  of  America,  look  to  these  same 
objectives  for  their  own  people. 

The  great  principles  on  which  our  Republic  was  founded  comprise 
the  proudest  possession  of  the  American  people. 

These  ideals  are  expressed  eloquently  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Tliese  inspirational  documents, 
together  with  the  lives  of  truly  great  American  statesmen  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  have  served  as  beacons  of  hope  and  promise  to  untold 
millions.  The  blaze  of  freedom  which  was  started  in  1776  has  spread 
to  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

This  section  proclaims  anew  the  great  American  purpose  which 
will  ring  a  true  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  struggling  masses  in  the 
newly  emerging  nations.  .  . 

The  United  States  supports  the  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations  oi 
the  average  man  to  live  and  to  raise  his  family  in  a  free  society  where 
he  may  fully  develop  his  own  potential  without  fear  or  restraint. 

Section  601.  Encouragement  oj  free  enterprise  and  private  participation 

Section  601  is  identical  in  intent,  although  the  wording  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  to  sections  413(a)  through  413(b)  (3)  of  the  existing 
law,  with  the  same  attitude  toward  encouragement  of  free  enterprise 
and  private  participation. 

Subsection  (a)  is  an  expression  of  recognition  of  the  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  raising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  and  a 
statement  of  policy  concerning  the  encouragement  of  free  enterprise 
and  private  participation. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  President  to  find  and  draw  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  private  enterprise  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  economically  underdeveloped  friendly  countries, 
and  to  make  and  enforce  agreements  with  other  countries  which  will 
facilitate  such  private  investment. 

The  changes  in  wording  from  that  in  section  413(a)  through 
413(b)(3)  of  the  existing  law  represent  conforming  changes,  as  well  as 
an  emphasis  on  development  as  the  purpose,  with  the  substitution  of 
“other  countries”  or  “ economically  underdeveloped  friendly  countries” 
for  “other  free  nations”;  substitution  of  “other  countries  or  areas”  for 
“other  countries  or  a  dependent  area  of  any  country  ;  substitution  of 
“ consistent  with  the  national  interest”  for  “consistent  with  the  security 
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and  best  interests  of  the  United  States”  and  saying  “essential  to 
economic  progress  and  development”  rather  than  “essential  to  the 
economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.” 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  explained  above,  section  413  of  the 
existing  law  contains  the  following  subsections,  which  are  omitted 
from  section  601  of  this  bill: 

Subsection  (b)(4)  which  contains  provisions  for  the  issuance  of 
investment  guaranties.  The  present  bill  has  a  separate  title  (pt.  I, 
title  III,  secs.  221-223)  providing  for  investment  guaranties. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  413  of  the  present  law  are  omitted. 

Subsection  (c)  provided  for  annual  studies,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  of  ways  and  means  of  best  utilizing  and  protecting  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  the  U.S.  economy.  This  provision  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposed  legislation  since  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
is  undergoing  continuous  review  by  the  Executive. 

Subsection  (d)  provided  for  a  single  study  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  determine  how  best  to  formulate  and  effectuate  programs 
of  assistance  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  free  nations.  This  study 
has  been  completed  and  its  findings  and  recommendations  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  present  bill. 

Section  602.  Small  business 

The  intent  of  section  602  is  identical  to  section  504  of  existing  law, 
although  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  504  have  been  omitted 
and  the  language  revised  as  explained  below. 

Section  602  provides  that  the  President  shall  assist  American  small 
business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities, 
defense  articles  and  services  (including  defense  services)  which  are 
financed  with  funds  made  available  under  the  Act  for  International 
Development  and  the  International  Peace  and  Security  Act  by  pro¬ 
viding  information  about  proposed  purchases  and  availability  of 
items  to  be  purchased,  as  well  as  by  providing  additional  services. 

Section  602  includes  in  one  paragraph  the  services  to  be  rendered 
to  small  business  under  both  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs.  This  eliminated,  therefore,  the  need  for  subsection  (c) 
of  the  existing  law,  a  separate  section  relating  to  military  assistance. 
Reference  to  “defense  articles”  and  “defense  services”  was  added  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  terminology  of  the  new  bill. 

Although  the  functions  and  responsibilities  provided  for  in  section 
504  of  existing  law  are  continued  in  this  act,  the  discretion  as  to  who 
is  to  be  responsible  and  perform  these  functions  is  left  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Office  of  Small  Business  required  by  subsection  504(b)  is 
abolished  and  the  Executive  intends  to  make  the  implementation  of 
this  section  with  regard  to  nonmilitary  assistance  a  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Assistant  Administrators  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  be  assisted  by  an  Office  of  Commodity  Assistance. 
The  Office  of  Commodity  Assistance  will:  (1)  Provide  advance  in¬ 
formation  to  small  business  on  proposed  purchases  for  programs, 
(2)  provide  prospective  purchasers  in  recipient  countries  with  in¬ 
formation  concerning  commodities  and  services  available  from  U.S. 
small  businesses,  and  (3)  collaborate  with  other  Federal  and  private 
organizations  interested  in  assisting  small  business  participation. 
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Section  60S.  Shipping  on  U.S.  vessels 

Section  G03  is  identical  to  section  509  of  existing  law,  except  for 
minor  conforming  changes. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  exempt  from  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  the  ocean  transportation 
between  foreign  countries  of  commodities  and  defense  articles  which 
have  been  purchased  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  or  derived 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  bill  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  If  this  ex¬ 
emption  were  not  enacted,  50  percent  of  the  tonnage  financed  with 
such  currencies  would  have  to  be  shipped  on  "privately  owned 
U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels  to  the  extent  that  they  were  avail¬ 
able.  *  *  *”  The  50-50  shipping  requirement,  applied  to  shipments 
originating  in  a  foreign  port  and  destined  for  a  foreign  port,  is  not  only 
difficult  to  administer  but  hampers  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  as  well  as  other  sales  through  restricting  the  use  of  local 
currency  generated  by  these  sales.  For  these  reasons,  this  exemption 
has  been  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  since  1955  (sec.  9(d)  of  Public 
Law  138,  84th  Cong.). 

Transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  act  are 
specifically  exempted  due  to  their  perishable  nature  and  the  necessity 
for  refrigeration  facilities  which  are  limited  in  number  on  U.S. -flag 
vessels.  This  exemption  is  contained  in  the  existing  Mutual  Security 
Act,  and  a  similar  exemption  is  also  provided  for  sales  of  fresh  fruit 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (sec.  3,  Public  Law  962,  84th  Cong.). 

Section  60 4-  Procurement 

Section  604  rearranges  section  510  of  the  present  law  into  3  sub¬ 
sections,  with  some  changes  in  language  for  purposes  of  clarification 
and  conformity,  and  is  not  limited  to  nonmilitary  procurement  as 
under  the  existing  law. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  procurement  abroad  only  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  economy  or  industrial  mobilization  base  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  adversely  affected  and  economic  and  other 
advantages  to  the  United  States  outweighed  thereby.  This  provision 
applies  to  purchases  with  any  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
act.  Formei’ly  this  authority  was  limited  to  nonmilitary  procurement 
for  defense  support  and  Development  Loan  Fund  purposes  (ch.  II, 
titles  I  and  II,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act). 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  procurement  in  bulk  of  commodities  at 
prices  higher  than  the  prevailing  U.S.  market  price,  taking  into 
consideration  transportation  costs,  quality  and  terms  of  payment. 
"Purchase  in  bulk”  refers  to  quantity  purchases  not  earmarked  for  a 
special  project  (nonproject  assistance).  Special  purchases  for  project 
assistance  are  not  intended  to  be  included  in  this  prohibition.  The 
prohibition  in  subsection  (b)  applies  to  purchases  with  any  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act;  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
it  applied  only  to  defense  support  funds. 

To  eliminate  singling  out  a  particular  industry  for  special  treatment, 
the  exclusion  from  this  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in 
bales  is  not  continued  in  the  law. 
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Subsection  (c)  directs  the  President  insofar  as  practicable  to  author¬ 
ize  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States 
only,  except  when  not  available  to  meet  the  requirements  of  recipients. 

Subsection  (d)  continues  in  effect  the  provision  in  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  (sec.  131(c))  authorizing  the  use  of  U.S.  dollars  for  marine 
insurance  on  commodities  procured  in  the  United  States  where  such 
insurance  is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal 
trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In 
case  of  discrimination  by  a  participating  country  against  any  marine 
insurance  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  United  States, 
commodities  purchased  with  funds  provided  under  this  act  and  des¬ 
tined  for  such  country  shall  be  insured  against  marine  risk  by  a  com¬ 
pany  or  companies  authorized  to  do  marine  insurance  business  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States. 

Section  605.  Retention  and  use  of  items 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  605  is  identical  in  intent  to  section  511(b) 
of  the  present  law,  although  language  changes  have  been  made  for 
purposes  of  clarity  and  conformity. 

This  section  permits  the  retention  by,  or  transfer,  upon  reimburse¬ 
ment,  of  commodities  and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  to  any  U.S.  Government  agency  upon  the  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  President  that  it  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so  rather  than  dispose  of  them  to  a  foreign  country 
or  international  organization.  It  also  authorizes,  when  necessary,  dis¬ 
posal  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  without  regard  to  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  disposal  of  U.S.  Government  property.  Funds  realized  from  such 
disposal  or  transfer  are  to  revert  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
used  for  the  original  procurement  or  to  one  currently  available  for  the 
procurement  of  such  commodities  or  defense  articles. 

Subsection  (a)  further  provides  that  the  retention  or  transfer  of 
commodities  and  defense  articles  is  to  be  made  upon  determination 
by  the  President  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  con¬ 
current  resolution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  605  is  a  revision  of  a  sentence  from  section 
505(a),  “Loans  and  sales,”  of  the  existing  law,  which  provides  that 
commodities  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Government  in  repayment  of 
assistance  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  This 
subsection  refers  only  to  economic  items ;  a  similar  provision  covering- 
military  articles  and  services  is  contained  in  section  509  of  the  new 
bill.  This  sentence  was  reworded  for  purposes  of  clarity  and  con¬ 
formity,  and  the  special  exception  of  the  Development  Loan  Fimd 
deleted  because  under  the  new  bill  development  loans  must  be  repaid 
in  dollars  so  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  no  longer  apply. 

Section  606.  Patents  and  technical  information 

This  section  is  a  revision  without  substantial  change  of  section  506 
of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  provides  an  exclusive  remedy 
against  the  U.S.  Government  for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure  of 
patents  or  other  proprietary  rights  in  connection  with  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  under  the  bill.  Remedy  by  suit  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  or  the  Court  of  Claims  within  6  ;years  is  supplemented 
by  an  alternative  settlement  authority  in  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
agency. 

In  addition,  the  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  section  1498(a) 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  incorporates  existing  law  allowing 
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Government  employees  to  bring  patent  suits  against  the  Government 
in  certain  instances. 

Section  607.  Furnishing  of  services  and  commodities 

This  section  is  substantially  similar  to  section  535(b)  of  existing 
law  except  that  the  American  Red  Cross  and  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  have  been  added  as  eligible  recipients. 

This,  in  effect,  permits  U.S.  agencies  to  sell  services  and  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  excess  property,  to  the  specified  recipients  when  the 
President  determines  that  such  sales  will  further  the  economic  assist¬ 
ance  purposes  (part  I)  of  this  bill.  This  section  further  allows  the  U.S. 
agencies  to  credit  the  funds  received  in  reimbursement  for  services  and 
commodities  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  fund  or  account 
if  the  funds  are  received  within  180  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  services  or  commodities  are  delivered.  Reimburse¬ 
ment  cannot  exceed  the  cost,  if  any,  to  the  U.S.  Government  agency 
furnishing  the  services  and  commodities  to  recipients  under  this  section. 

Section  608.  Advance  acquisition  of  'property 

1  his  section  is  a  completely  new  authority.  It  is  designed  to  over¬ 
come  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  fuller  utilization  of  U.S.  excess  prop¬ 
erty  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  will  allow  the  AID  agency  to 
acquire  foreign  and  domestic  excess  and  other  property  in  advance  of 
a  specifically  identified  requirement  under  part  I  programs  and  under 
section  607.  At  the  present  time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  match  the 
availability  of  an  excess  item  with  such  requirements.  The  very 
limited  time  (usually  30  to  45  days)  for  which  an  item  is  available 
under  normal  screening  procedures  for  excess  property  prohibits  a 
complete  review  of  worldwide  needs.  Also,  the  availability  may  not 
coincide  with  the  AID  requirement.  Therefore,  even  though  it  could 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  item  would  be  needed  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  existing  authority  has  been  interpreted  as  not  permitting  its 
acquisition  and  retention. 

Establishment  of  a  revolving  fund. — Under  subsection  (a)  a  revolving 
fund  of  $5  million  is  authorized  to  be  established  from  funds  made 
available  under  section  212.  It  will  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquisition, 
storage,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating,  handling,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  related  costs  of  excess  property.  It  is  also  intended  to 
cover  commercial  procurement  of  limited  ampunts  of  other  property 
needed  to  complement  the  excess  items  in  order  to  make  up  a  complete 
package.  Pursuant  to  existing  law  the  AID  agency  is  not  required 
to  pay  for  the  excess  property,  but  it  or  the  recipient  is  required  to 
pay  all  other  costs  incidental  to  its  transfer,  rehabilitation,  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  use.  The  $5  million  revolving  fund  will  be  used  to  pay 
these  charges  and  will  be  reimbursed  from  the  specific  program  funds 
that  ultimately  take  over  the  particular  piece  of  equipment  or  from 
payments  received  from  recipients  under  section  607.  Charges  to 
such  funds  will  consist  of  only  actually  incurred  and  enumerated  costs 
for  each  item  plus  a  small  percentage  to  recover  storage  and  other 
overhead  costs. 

Limitation  on  amounts  to  be  held.- — The  committee  has  placed  a 
$15  million  ceiling,  computed  on  original  acquisition  cost,  on  the  total 
amount  of  domestic  excess  property  that  the  AID  agency  can  hold  at 
any  one  time.  This  ceiling  the  committee  believes  will  prevent  losses 
of  needed  domestic  excess  property  to  the  AID  program  while  restrict- 
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ing  to  a  reasonable  level  the  amount  of  equipment  that  can  be  stock¬ 
piled  without  a  specifically  identified  requirement.  The  ceding  will 
also  render  unnecessary  the  leasing  or  establishment  of  large  holding 
and  storage  areas  around  the  United  States. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  $15  million  ceiling  imposed  relates  only  to 
domestic  excess  property  acquired  under  the  authority  of  this  section. 
Further,  the  ceiling  does  not  relate  to  the  AID  agency’s  acquisition 
of  domestic  excess  property  for  a  specific  need  known  at  the  time  the 
domestic  excess  property  is  acquired. 

The  committee  does  not  want  to  inhibit  in  any  way  the  possibility 
of  increased  utilization  of  foreign  excess  property  which  will  be 
possible  with  this  advance  acquisition  authorization.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  broadened  authority  will  be  used  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  prevent  further  losses  of  utilizable 
foreign  excess  property.  This  area,  it  would  seem  to  the  committee, 
would  produce  the  most  immediate  results  in  terms  of  savings.  Much 
of  our  oversea  excess  property  is  required  to  be  sold  and  reduced  to 
scrap  because  of  import  or  other  restrictions  in  the  countries  of  dis¬ 
posal.  Also,  because  of  the  overall  stock  management  problems 
involved,  the  military  services  overseas  must  necessarily  limit  the 
time  they  can  hold  excess  items  before  selling.  Therefore,  under  this 
authority  and  with  the  $5  million  made  available,  the  AID  agency 
can  afford  to  take  title  and  hold  valuable  construction  and  other 
equipment  for  more  extended  periods  of  time  until  a  program  require¬ 
ment  develops. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  the  AID  agency  make  wholesale 
acquisitions  abroad.  Items  selected  should  be  reasonably  justifiable 
on  the  basis  of  anticipated  needs  for  country  programs  in  the  process 
of  development.  The  committee  also  believes  that  the  AID  agency 
should  make  necessary  arrangements  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  existing  military  facilities  and  services  abroad, 
including  the  contracting  and  procurement  organizations  and  rebuild 
shops  and  storage  areas. 

Limitations  on  use  of  domestic  excess  property. — Subsection  (b)  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  excessive  acquisition  by  the  AID  agency  of 
domestic  excess  property  which  might  materially  interfere  with  the 
donable  property  program  for  State  education,  public  health,  and 
civil  defense  purposes.  This  program  has  been  tremendously  success¬ 
ful  over  the  years,  giving  immeasurable  assistance  to  the  eligible 
recipients.  During  fiscal  year  1961  an  estimated  $400  million  was 
donated  through  this  program  to  States  having  properly  justified 
requirements. 

This  subsection  allows  the  AID  agency  to  acquire  without  restriction 
$35  million  in  total  original  acquisition  cost  ol  domestic  excess  prop¬ 
erty  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  Any  acquisition  in  excess  of  this  ceiling, 
not  intended  solely  tor  the  use  of  a  U.S.  agency,  must  first  be  screened 
to  determine  that  the  item  is  not  needed  lor  the  donable  property  pro¬ 
gram.  The  committee  believes  the  ceiling  imposed  is  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  undue  restrictions  on  the  AID  agency  while  at  the  same 
time  it  protects  the  donable  property  program  from  any  material 
interference.  The  subsection  does  not  limit  the  use  by  the  AID 
agency  of  domestic  excess  property  not  needed  in  the  donable  property 
program  or  of  foreign  excess  property  in  general. 
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Section  609.  Transfer  between  accounts 

Section  609  is  identical  in  purpose  to  section  501  of  the  present 
law,  with  only  minor  changes  in  phrasing  for  reasons  of  clarity. 

This  section  authorizes,  upon  a  Presidential  determination  as  to 
its  necessity,  up  to  10  percent  of  any  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
any  purpose  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds  made 
available  for  any  other  purpose,  provided  this  does  not  increase  the 
latter  funds  by  more  than  20  percent. 

“Funds  made  available”  include  any  unexpended  balances  from  the 
previous  fiscal  year  which  are  carried  over  and  are  available  for 
obligation. 

The  word  “for”  has  been  substituted  for  “pursuant  to”  in  the  phrase 
“funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act”,  since 
the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  designate  funds  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  available  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  transfer 
regardless  of  their  original  source. 

An  exception  to  the  authority  contained  in  section  609  is  section  201 
of  this  act,  which  prohibits,  under  the  authority  of  this  section, 
the  decrease  by  transfer  of  funds  made  available  for  development 
loans. 

Section  610.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 

The  purpose  of  section  610  is  identical  to  section  517  of  the  existing 
law,  although  the  language  has  been  rearranged  into  four  subsections 
instead  of  two  and,  in  addition  to  changes  for  reasons  of  conformity, 
two  more  significant  changes  have  been  made  in  subsections  (a)  (2) 
and  (c). 

This  section  provides  that  certain  requirements  must  be  met  before 
funds  in  excess  of  $100,000  can  be  obligated  by  agreement  or  grant 
for  development  loans,  development  grants,  or  supporting  assistance. 

Subsection  (a)  requires,  first,  completion  of  engineering,  financial, 
and  other  necessary  plans,  together  with  a  reasonably  firm  cost  esti¬ 
mate  and,  second,  reasonable  anticipation  of  completion  by  the  recip¬ 
ient  country  of  any  legislative  action  which  may  be  required  by  the 
agreement  or  grant. 

Section  517  of  the  existing  law  requires  that  completion  of  any 
necessary  legislative  action  by  the  recipient  must  reasonably  be 
anticipated  “within  1  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or  grant  is 
made.”  Section  610  of  the  bill  changes  this  so  as  to  require  the 
reasonable  anticipation  of  completion  “in  time  to  permit  the  orderly 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant.”  The 
reason  for  this  change  is  the  expectation  of  longer  term  legislative 
programs,  involving  tax  or  land  reforms,  which  it  is  believed  should 
be  encouraged  under  the  new  language. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  plans  for  water  or  related  land  resource 
construction  projects  or  programs  include  insofar  as  practicable  a 
computation  of  benefits  in  accordance  with  procedures  specified  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-47.  This  circular  establishes 
standards  and  criteria  used  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  similar 
domestic  programs  and  projects.  (This  subsection  is  identical  to 
subsection  (b)  of  sec.  517  of  the  present  law,  except  for  a  conforming 
change.) 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  contracts  for  construction  outside  the 
United  States  must  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable.  The  present  law  excepts  from  this  requirement 
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Development  Loan  Fund  agreements.  The  new  language  does  not 
make  any  exceptions  so  that  development  loans,  as  well  as  develop¬ 
ment  grants  and  supporting  assistance,  are  all  subject  to  this  require¬ 
ment  under  the  new  provisions. 

Subsection  (d)  exempts  assistance  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing 
engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans  from  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  is  identical  to  a  sentence  in  section  517(a)  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law. 

Section  611.  Use  of  foreign  currencies 

The  United  States  has  accumulated  foreign  currencies  over  the 
years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  connection  with  some  parts  of  its 
foreign  assistance  programs.  Section  611  contains  provisions  for  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  derived  from  nonmilitary  assistance  made 
available  under  this  part,  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act,  or  anv  act 
repealed  thereby.  It  provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  act  or  other  acts,  foreign  currencies  (1)  received  as  a  result  of 
nonmilitary  assistance  furnished  under  the  former  Mutual  Security 
Act  or  any  act  repealed  thereby  and  unobligated  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  (2)  received  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
as  a  result  of  nonmilitary  assistance  furnished  under  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  or  any  act  repealed  thereby,  or  (3)  received  as  a  result  of 
assistance  furnished  under  part  I  (nonmilitary),  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  may  be  sold  by  the  Treasury  to  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  payment  of  obligations  abroad,  with  dollar  reim¬ 
bursements  therefor  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  provision  are  section  222(d)  of  this 
bill,  which  provides  that  funds  derived  from  the  sales  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  used  to  discharge  investment  guaranty  liabilities; 
section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  includes  a  provision  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
which,  in  turn,  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act,  with  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended;  section  502  (a)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act  providing 
for  the  use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  made  under  section  550  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended;  and  section  502  (b)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act  making  foreign  currencies  available  to  Members 
and  committees  of  Congress  for  official  travel  expenses. 

Section  611  also  provides  that  foreign  currencies  in  excess  of  U.S. 
Government  requirements,  as  determined  by  the  President,  may  be 
used  for  assistance  under  part  I  of  the  act  (nonmilitary)  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts. 
Section  505(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  authorizes  the  use  of  excess 
foreign  currencies  for  Development  Loan  Fund  purposes.  Part  I  of 
this  act  includes  not  only  development  loans  but  also  development 
grants,  atoms  for  peace,  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  ocean 
freight  charges,  investment  guaranties,  investment  surveys,  develop¬ 
ment  research,  international  organizations  and  programs,  supporting 
assistance,  and  the  contingency  fund. 

Section  611  differs  in  other  significant  ways  from  the  provisions  of 
the  current  law  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  (sec.  505). 

This  section  does  not  give  a  priority,  as  does  the  present  law  (sec. 
505(b))  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  educational  activities  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended.  Section  611  provides  simply  that 
the  foreign  currencies  may  be  sold  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  for 
payment  of  obligations  abroad,  which  would  include  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  administering  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  and  the  obligations  incurred  thereunder. 

All  of  section  611  pertains  to  foreign  currencies  derived  from  and 
made  available  for  nonmilitary  assistance;  section  508  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  derived  from  and  made 
available  for  military  assistance.  Section  505  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  covered  both  military  and  nonmilitary  generation  and  use  of  local 
currencies. 

Section  612.  Special  authorities 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  President  may  authorize  in  each 
fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  under  this  bill  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  of  this  bill  both  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250  million,  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $100  million  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  act  or  any  other  law,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  following  laws,  when  such  authori¬ 
zation  is  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  laws,  including 
Public  Law  480,  and  the  President  determines  that  it  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States: 

1.  This  bill  and  amendments  thereto. 

2.  Any  acts  appropriating  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
including  interim  or  temporary  appropriations  as  well  as  regular 
appropriation  acts  and  amendments  thereto. 

3.  Any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the 
United  States  and  amendments  thereto. 

4.  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto. 

The  amount  of  money  which  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country 
under  this  authority  is  limited  to  $50  million.  This  requirement  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  funds  to  furnish  assistance,  pursuant  to  Presidential 
waiver,  directly  to  any  country  of  a  value  exceeding  $50  million  in 
any  fiscal  year.  The  committee  also  believes  this  limit  should  apply 
to  international  organizations. 

The  authorization  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  act 
or  any  other  law,  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $100  million,  is  not 
only  intended  to  permit  drawing  on  foreign  currencies  to  that  amount 
to  meet  emergencies  as  they  may  arise.  The  purpose  is,  primarily, 
to  make  possible  the  use  of  such  currencies  for  humanitarian  purposes 
in  countries  where  substantial  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  have 
been  or  are  being  deposited  for  U.S.  use.  The  object  is  to  permit  the 
initiation  of  projects  which  will  contribute  directly  and  immediately 
to  alleviating  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  people. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  authority  will  not  be  used  to  finance 
grandiose  or  long-term  projects. 

It  is  hoped  that  utilizing  foreign  currencies  not  required  for  the 
more  usual  development  programs  carried  out  under  the  Act  for 
International  Development  would  encourage  people  opp- sed  to 
communism  to  continue  their  struggle  and  would  give  to  the  dis¬ 
contented  in  less-developed  countries  an  alternative  to  the  promises 
of  Communist  propaganda. 
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Assistance  under  section  510,  referred  to  above,  is  the  new  author¬ 
ity  given  to  the  President  in  this  bill  to  order  defense  articles  from 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  and  defense  services  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  purposes,  in  the  maximum  amount  of  $400  million  in  any  fiscal 
year,  if  he  determines  that  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  from  subsequent  appro¬ 
priations  for  military  assistance. 

In  section  451  of  the  existing  law  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  and  amendments  thereto,  is  not  included  by 
name  but  is  covered  by  the  following  language:  “or  any  other  Act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act.”  Section  613,  therefore,  is 
more  specific  as  to  the  laws  whose  requirements  may  be  waived. 

.  Section  201(b)  of  this  act  prohibits  the  use  of  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  612  to  waive  the  requirements  of  title  I  (development  loans). 

This  bill  makes  available  for  use  under  the  provisions  of  section  612 
$250  million  of  the  funds  authorized  for  use  under  this  act.  The 
present  law  (sec.  451)  provides  for  such  use  $150  million  of  any  funds 
authorized  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and,  in  addition,  $100 
million  of  the  $150  million  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
contingency  fund.  In  this  bill  there  is  a  separate  provision  for  the 
contingency  fund  (sec.  451). 

In  addition,  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act  (sec.  451)  provides 
lor  certain  types  of  assistance  to  escapees  or  selected  persons  from 
Communist-dominated  or  occupied  areas  and  proclaims  the  hope  that 
such  captive  peoples  shall  again  enjoy  freedom.  The  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  escapees  and  captive  peoples  are  not  retained  in  this  bill 
because  they  are  covered  in  H.R.  8291  pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  gives  the  President  special  authority 
to  use  supporting  assistance  funds  ($481  million  authorized  in  sec. 
402  to  promote  economic  or  political  stability)  to  meet  U.S.  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  objectives  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  without 
regard  to  any  provisions  of  law  which  he  determines  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded  because  it  is  important  to  the  national  interest.  The  intent 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  is  identical  to  section  403  of  the 
former  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  latter,  however,  limited  the  amount 
ol  special  assistance  funds  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  to  not 
to  exceed  $7,750,000  and  authorized,  in  addition,  the  use  of  currency 
deposited  in  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied 
Areas)  special  account. 

Subsection  (c),  although  reworded  for  purposes  of  clarity,  is  identical 
m  intent  to  a  sentence  ol  section  451(a)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security 
Act.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  use  amounts,  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $50  million  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  act 
upon  certification  by  him  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature 
ol  such  use,  and  such  certification  is  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 
amounts. 

Section  613.  Contract  authority 

(.  Section  613,  except  for  the  substitution  of  the  preposition  “of”  for 
“in”,  is  identical  to  section  515  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It 
authorizes  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  act  of  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  authorized  in  this  act  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  herein,  thereby  creating  obligations  in  advance  of 
the  appropriation  of  funds  authorized  in  this  act. 
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Section  614 .  Availability  of  funds 

Section  614  is  identical  in  purpose  to  section  507  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
bill,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year.  It 
insures  that  other  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
continuing  authorizations  of  appropriations,  but  that  authorizations 
must  be  requested  for  new  money  when  needed.  The  opening  clause 
is  intended  to  make  clear  that  this  section  does  not  affect,  for  example, 
the  authority  in  section  202(a)  of  the  act  to  obtain  funds  other  than 
through  appropriations,  the  2-year  authorization  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  in  section  504  of  the  bill  or  the  continued 
availability  of  no-year  funds  under  this  bill. 

Section  507  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act  specifically  excepts 
sections  414  and  416  of  that  act  from  its  provisions,  making  them 
permanent  authorizations.  Section  416,  providing  for  the  facilitation 
and  encouragement  of  travel,  is  repealed  by  this  act.  Section  414  of 
the  existing  law  gives  the  President  authority  to  control  munitions  and 
is  not  repealed  by  this  act.  Funds  for  its  activities  are  included  in 
the  Department  of  State  appropriations.  Since  it  is  not  a  section  of 
this  act,  it  is  not  here  excepted. 

Section  615.  Coordination  with  other  free  nations  and  Organization  of 
American  States 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  require  that  the  President  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  assistance  under  this  act  with  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  being  carried  out  by  other  free  countries  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  including  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  United  States  furnishes  extensive  economic  assistance  directly 
to  other  countries  as  well  as  through  organizations  of  countries. 
Additionally,  programs  of  assistance  are  also  being  conducted  by 
other  free  countries  of  the  world  in  underdeveloped  areas.  To  the 
extent  that  these  assistance  efforts  are  duplications  they  may  be 
self-defeating.  For  example,  in  Latin  America  extensive  studies 
relating  to  regional  and  individual  country  requirements  are  carried 
out  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  inadequate  coordination  may  exist 
in  these  multiple  assistance  efforts  resulting  in  a  dissipation  of  U.S. 
resources  and  other  free  world  efforts.  It  is  hoped  that  every  possible 
means  for  fuller  coordination  of  assistance  programs  will  be  pursued. 

Section  616.  Termination  of  assistance 

Section  616  provides  for  the  termination  of  any  assistance  under 
this  bill  by  a  concurrent  resolution,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  and  continues  the  availability  of  funds  under  the  act  for  not 
more  than  12  months  from  the  termination  date  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  winding  up  the  programs. 

The  President’s  power  to  terminate  assistance  is  inherent  in  his 
power  to  furnish  assistance. 

The  termination  provisions  in  this  bill  make  funds  available  for 
the  winding  up  of  programs.  The  term  “winding  up”  is  intended  to 
include  the  time  needed  to  finish  up  programs  which  are  near  com¬ 
pletion  and  which  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  complete. 
The  existing  terminology  provides  for  “liquidating”  the  assistance 
programs.  This  was  changed  to  “winding  up”  in  this  bill,  which  is 
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intended  to  express  more  clearly  the  intent  of  the  law  that  when 
appropriate,  certain  programs  may  be  completed  rather  than  to 
require  their  immediate  cessation. 

Certain  specified  conditions,  contained  in  existing  law  under  which 
assistance  is  to  be  terminated  if  determined  by  the  President  to  exist, 
are  omitted,  as  is  a  requirement  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  the 
President  recommend  plans  for  the  progressive  reduction  or  termina¬ 
tion  of  grants  for  defense  support  or  special  assistance.  The  Executive 
has  indicated  its  intention  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  reduce  progressively 
the  programs  for  supporting  assistance,  which  includes  assistance 
formerly  designated  as  defense  support  and  special  assistance. 

Section  617.  Assistance  to  Cuba 

Singling  out  Cuba  as  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program  might  be  construed  as  corollary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
618.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  is  keenly  conscious  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  recommending  the  appropriation  of  funds  of  American  tax¬ 
payers  and  wishes  to  insure  their  expenditure  only  for  the  purposes 
that  will  promote  our  foreign  policy  objectives  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  national  and  hemispheric  interest.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  a  lessening  of 
our  traditional  friendship  for  the  people  of  Cuba.  The  United  States 
has  kept  its  doors  open  to  the  Cuban  people,  including  the  thousands 
of  refugees  who  have  left  Cuba  because  they  could  not  exercise  their 
human  and  political  rights.  The  American  people  have  been  generous 
in  helping  these  people,  so  long  their  neighbors,  in  every  way  that 
they  could. 

T  A  question  has  been  raised  about  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  which  recently  approved  a  project  for  Cuba. 
In  this  connection,  the  State  Department  was  asked  for  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  provision  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961  identical  to 
section  617.  Their  reply  was  that  this  provision  applied  to  assistance 
furnished  directly  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  but  not  to  assistance 
furnished  indirectly  through  an  international  organization. 

The  project  which  the  Special  Fund  approved  involved  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  an  agricultural  research  program  in  Cuba  in  the  aggregate  of 
$1,100,000  over  a  5-year  period.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  this  fund 
together  with  UNTA  is  limited  by  law  to  40  percent.  The  Special 
Fund  is  governed  by  delegates  from  18  nations,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  one.  The  charter  of  the  Special  Fund  states  that  it  is  a  non- 
political  institution  and  that  it  shall  not  attach  political  conditions 
to  aid  or  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  country,  so  that  the 
United  States  was  foreclosed  from  objecting  on  political  grounds. 
However,  there  were  sound  objections  on  economic  grounds,  which 
the  U.S.  delegate  vigorously  presented.  He  was  supported  by  several 
other  delegates  in  indicating  the  need  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
objections  raised.  The  effect  of  the  U.S.  position  was  to  gain  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  project  would  receive  further  careful  study.  (See 
hearings,  pp.  1318,  1319.) 

Section  618.  Prohibition  against  furnishing  assistance  to  certain 
countries 

This  section  makes  clear  that  the  purposes  of  this  bill  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  under  it  are  directed  toward  strengthening  countries 
and  areas  that  are  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement. 
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CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

This  chapter  authorizes  a  major  reorganization  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  aid  program.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  which  will  combine  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  Administrator  the  present  Washington  and  field 
operations  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  food-for-peace  program  in  its  relations 
with  other  countries,  the  local  currency  lending  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  related  staff  and  program  services  now 
provided  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration. 

Section  621.  Exercise  of  junctions 

Since  the  President  personally  cannot  exercise  all  of  the  functions 
vested  in  him  by  the  bill,  the  language  of  subsection  (a)  permits  him  to 
exercise  them  through  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States.  It 
provides  further  that  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  and  may  delegate  any  of  his  authority, 
including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  successively  to  redelegate 
such  authority  to  his  subordinates. 

Subsection  (b)  is  necessary  to  make  possible  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  present  organizational  structure  to  the  new  agency  created 
to  carry  out  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Section  642  of 
the  bill  includes  the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  authorizing  the  creation  of  or  creating  the  International  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration  (ICA),  the  Development  Loan  Fund  (DLF) 
and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  (IGC). 
This  subsection  continues  in  existence  these  agencies  and  offices 
for  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  act  unless  sooner 
abolished  by  the  President.  This  will  prevent  a  gap  in  the  operation 
of  the  aid  program  by  permitting  time  to  complete  preparations  for 
the  establishment  of  the  new  AID  agency  and  the  transfer  of  functions 
to  it. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  on  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  DLF 
the  President  is  required  to  select  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency 
carrying  out  the  AID  to  whom  shall  be  transferred  all  of  DLF’s 
assets,  obligations  and  liabilities  except  those  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  in  the  bill.  The  President  shall  also  select  that  officer  or  head  of 
agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  any  default  in  an  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  DLF.  As  a  corporation  the  DLF  is  suable  as  an  entity; 
upon  the  demise  of  a  corporation  it  is  necessary  that  a  successor  be 
named  for  purposes  of  suits.  The  subsection  also  requires  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  transfer  to  that  officer  or  head  of  agency  the  personnel, 
property,  and  records  of  the  DLF. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  transfer  by  the  President  to  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  carrying  out  the  AID  program  all,  prop¬ 
erty  and  personnel  of  ICA. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  a  similar  transfer  of  those  portions  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank’s  assets,  obligations,  and  liabilities  related 
to  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank  under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law 
480  known  as  the  Cooley  loans.  Under  the  latter  authority  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  in  sales  of  surplus  agri- 
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cultural  commodities  have  been  made  available  for  loans  to  private 
business.  Such  loans  have  been  administered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Section  704  of  this  bill  provides  that  the  loans  will  be  made 
by  such  agency  as  the  President  may  direct  instead  of  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  language  of  this  subsection  complements  the 
language  of  section  704. 

Section  622.  Statutory  officers 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  appointment  by  the  President,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of  the  top  12  policymaking  officials  of 
the  new  agency.  The  head  of  the  agency  will  have  the  status  of  an 
Under  Secretary.  In  addition,  two  officials  will  have  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  and  nine  will  have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  authority  in  this  subsection  is  similar  to  that 
currently  available  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  and  section 
205(b).  These  eight  officials  included  in  the  latter  two  provisions  are 
also  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  In  total,  the  bill  provides  for 
16  statutory,  positions,  13  of  which  require  Senate  confirmation. 
Under  the  existing  Mutual  Security  Act,  there  are  15  statutory  posi¬ 
tions  at  somewhat  smaller  salaries;  8  of  these  require  Senate 
confirmation. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President,  within  the  limits  of  sub¬ 
section  (a),  to  set  the  rate  of  compensation  at  any  rate  up  to  that 
authorized  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  that  subsection.  It  also 
provides  that  the  President  may  determine  the  order  of  succession 
among  the  officers  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  in  the  event 
ot  absence,  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  any  such  officer. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that  only  those  officials  holding  statutory 
positions  requiring  Senate  confirmation  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  on  the  date  of  the  abolition 
of  the  agencies  concerned  may  be  appointed  to  one  of  the  new  statu¬ 
tory  positions  without  further  Senate  action. 

Section  (cl)  is  similar  to  authority  made  available  in  section 
621(b)  of  the  bill.  It  preserves  for  a  period  of  60  days,  unless  sooner 
abolished  by  the  President,  all  existing  statutory  positions,  and  the 
mcuriiberits  of  such  positions,  authorized  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  I\o.  7,  and  sections  205(b)  (Development  Loan  Fund)  and  553 A 
(Inspector  General  and  Comptroller)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security 
Act,  as  well  as  the  excepted  positions  in  agencies  administering  non- 
military  assistance  authorized  pursuant  to  section  527(b)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  an  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  ^necessary 
staff  to  review  the  operation  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs 
including,  in  addition  to  those  programs  authorized  in  this  bill,  the 
Peace  Corps  and  those  operations  authorized  bv  the  Agricultural 
trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480)  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Although  the  basic  purpose  of  the  new  Inspector  General  Foreign 
Assistance,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller 
established  under  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act,  the  responsibilities 
and  functions  of  the  new  Inspector  General  have  been  modified. 

•  c,reat,*on  tbe  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  is  not 
intended  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  congressional  investigation  and 
control  ot  the  foreign  assistance  program.  The  function  of  the 
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Inspector  General  is  to  perform  for  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect 
to  foreign  assistance  operations  services  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
performed  by  internal  auditors  for  the  head  of  a  large  business  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  no  less  interested  in  assuring  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  foreign  assistance  operations  as  well  as  eliminating  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates  than 
is  the  Congress.  One  of  the  major  problems  which  has  always  con¬ 
fronted  the  Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  that  information  as  to  the  shortcomings  has  not 
penetrated  to  him  until  too  late  for  proper  preventive  or  remedial 
action. 

The  organization  and  the  authority  provided  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  should  overcome  two  major  obstacles  inherent  in 
any  large  governmental  operation:  One,  the  deliberate  or  implicit 
suppression  by  officials  of  unfavorable  information  which  would  re¬ 
flect  to  their  disadvantage  on  their  capability  and  performance;  the 
other,  the  reluctance  of  administrators  and  budgetmakers  to  allocate 
sufficient  money  and  personnel  to  provide  an  organization  big  enough 
and  with  sufficient  competence  to  keep  track  of  what  is  going  on 
throughout  the  world. 

This  subsection,  by  giving  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  State  assures  that  officials  re¬ 
sponsible  for  operation  of  the  program  cannot  prevent  the  observations 
and  recommendations  of  the  Inspector  General  from  reaching  the  top. 
The  salaries  authorized  and  the  authority  to  select  personnel  should 
assure  a  competent  and  independent  staff. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  his  organization  from  being  dependent  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative  budget  of  any  of  the  agencies  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  is 
authorized  to  draw,  within  a  limit  of  $2  million  a  year,  on  any  funds 
made  available  under  this  act  or  provided  in  any  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  cover  his  expenses.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
inherent  conflict  of  interest  between  those  administering  programs 
and  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  and  believes  that  this 
method  of  financing  is  essential  to  prevent  the  curtailment  of  the 
Inspector  General’s  travel  funds  or  other  operations  to  the  detriment 
of  his  effectiveness. 

The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  is  assigned  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  review  and  evaluation  of  those  aspects  of  the  military 
assistance  program  which  fall  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  chiefs  of  U.S.  missions,  as  well  as  those  aspects  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  chiefs  of  U.S. 
missions  are  responsible.  It  is  not  likely  that  precise  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  authority  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department,  or  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State,  can  ever  be  drawn. 

There  may,  as  a  consequence,  be  disagreement  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  an  occasional  disagreement,  to  permit  important  phases 
of  operations  of  both  military  assistance  and  Public  Law  480  programs 
to  escape  inspection  and  evaluation. 
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The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  cannot  accomplish  what 
is  expected  of  him  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies.  In  an  effort  to  counteract  whatever  tendency 
may  exist  to  cover  up  deficiencies,  provision  is  made  that  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General  shall  have  access  to  records,  audits,  and  other  documents, 
of  the  agencies  subject  to  his  review,  and  all  U.S.  Government  agencies 
are  directed  to  facilitate  his  work. 

It  is  not  intend  d  that  the  Inspector  General  have  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  routine  audits  or  other  control  operations.  It  is 
expected  that  the  operating  agencies  will  carry  out  their  own  investiga¬ 
tion,  auditing  and  evaluation  activities.  His  function  is  to  be  to  seek 
out  waste,  inefficiency,  and  misconduct,  to  test  procedures,  check  per¬ 
formance,  and  evaluate  results.  He  will  have  access  to  the  audits, 
reports,  and  the  records  of  those  having  operating  responsibility  rather 
than  perform  such  services. 

The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  is  given  authority  to 
suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  with  respect  to 
which  he  has  conducted  or  is  conducting  an  investigation.  Such 
suspension  is  to  remain  in  effect  until  terminated  by  either  the 
Inspector  General  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  terms  “project  or 
operation”  are  not  intended  to  include  an  entire  program  in  a  country. 
They  apply  instead  to  segments  or  phases  of  country  programs, 
including  such  things  as  construction  projects,  award  of  contracts’ 
the  operation  of  a  regional  office  or  the  financing  of  particular  types 
of  activity. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  an  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  him 
under  this  subsection,  will  use  his  power  to  suspend  infrequently, 
perhaps  not  at  all.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  major  defects  in  past 
administrations  was  that  shortcomings  reported  by  auditors  and 
others  at  lower  levels  never  received  attention  from  officials  at  a  high 
enough  level  to  insist  on  effective  remedial  action.  The  authority 
to  suspend  will  assure  that  when  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  finds  something  wrong,  together  with  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  those  with  direct  responsibility  to  correct  it,  his  report  will 
not  lie  on  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  more  probably  on  the 
desk  of  someone  farther  down  the  line,  for  days  or  weeks  while  a  bad 
situation  deteriorates  or  becomes  irreparable. 

The  authority  to  suspend  in  no  way  impairs  the  responsibility  or  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary,  after  considering 
the  facts,  is  free  to  terminate  the  suspension.  His  judgment  is  final. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  to  suspend  gives  the  Secretary 
assurance  that  when  something  wrong  is  discovered,  the  report  will 
be  called  to  his  attention. 

A  ceiling  on  annual  expenditures  of  $2  million  is  established.  It  is 
not.  based  on  an  estimate  of  anticipated  expenditures  which,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  made  only  after  the  new  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  takes  office  and  plans  his  operations.  The  amount 
authorized  is  high  enough  so  that  his  operations  as  they  get  underway 
should  not  be  impeded  for  lack  of  funds  while  being  low  enough  to  give 
assurance  that  he  will  not  take  on  routine  operating  functions  properly 
belonging  to  the  controllers  of  the  agencies. 

Secret  expenditures  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  year  are  authorized. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  difficult  for  Americans  under  certain  eircum- 
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stances  to  obtain  information  in  foreign  countries.  The  problem  is 
accentuated  when  persons  may  be  trying  to  hide  facts  or  mislead  the 
investigator.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  believed  that  the  ability 
to  make  extraordinary  expenditures  in  limited  amounts  is  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance. 

Section  628.  Employment  of  personnel 

Subsection  (a)  provides,  as  does  section  527  (a)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act,  the  basic  authority  for  the  employment  of  such  personnel 
as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  authorized 
by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  employment  within  the  United  States 
•of  individuals  in  excepted  positions  including  supergrade  positions  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  economic  part  of  the  program  and 
to  coordinate  the  economic  and  military  assistance  programs.  For 
.this  purpose  it  is  provided  that  not  more  than  85  persons  may  be 
appointed,  compensated,  or  removed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  any  law.  Not  more  than  55  of  the  85  may  be  paid  more  than  the 
salary  provided  for  a  GS-15  ($15,030  a  year).  Ten  of  the  fifty -five 
may  receive  up  to  $19,000  a  year.  A  proviso  permits  the  grant  of 
reinstatement  rights  to  persons  appointed  to  these  excepted  positions 
from  regular  civil  service  or  Foreign  Service  positions. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  not  more  than  eight  supergrade  positions 
to  carry  out  the  military  assistance  program.  Of  the  eight  above 
grade  GS-15,  not  more  than  three  may  receive  a  maximum  annual 
salary  of  $19,000. 

The  bill  thus  authorizes  the  employment  within  the  United  States 
of  63  individuals  at  rates  higher  than  that  for  GS-15.  Of  this  number 
13  may  receive  up  to  $19,000.  The  former  Mutual  Security  Act 
contains  comparable  authority  for  the  employment  of  45  individuals 
above  GS-15  of  whom  15  may  receive  up  to  $19,000.  Under  the  bill 
those  occupying  the  excepted  positions  for  the  purpose  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  economic  part  of  the  program  and  of  coordinating  the  economic 
and  military  programs  may  not  only  be  compensated  but  may  also  be 
appointed  or  removed  “without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law.” 
In  the  case  of  those  occupying  the  excepted  positions  for  administering 
the  military  program  the  authority  is  limited  to  setting  the  rate  of 
compensation  and  does  not  extend  to  appointment  or  removal. 

Subsection  (d)  covers  personnel  employed  to  administer  the  aid 
program  outside  the  United  States.  Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  and  the  employment  or  as¬ 
signment  of  personnel  by  other  agencies  to  perform  functions  abroad. 
It"  also  continues  current  authority  to  compensate  such  personnel  in 
accordance  with  salary  schedules  based  on  rates  of  pay  authorized  for 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Foreign  Service  Staff  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  including  the  grant  of  allowances  and  benefits  estab¬ 
lished  thereunder.  Persons  assigned  from  other  Government  agencies 
under  these  provisions  are  given  reinstatement  rights,  except  as  may 
be  specified  otherwise  by  the  President  in  cases  where  assignments 
extend  beyond  30  months.  Personnel  employed  to  serve  abroad 
under  this  paragraph  also  come  under  the  provisions  of  section  1005 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  prohibits  political  tests  and  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color.  Policymaking  officials 
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are  specifically  exempt  from  the  prohibition  on  political  tests.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  similar  to  those  in  existing  law. 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  the  President  to  utilize  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  including  the  authority  to  appoint  and  assign 
personnel  for  the  duration  of  the  operations  under  the  bill.  It  makes 
applicable  to  such  personnel  those  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  which  the  President  deems  appropriate.  It  also  provides  statu¬ 
tory  reinstatement  rights  to  both  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff 
personnel  employed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
except  as  the  President  may  specif}7  in  cases  of  employment  or  assign¬ 
ment  1  oi  more  than  oO  months.  Provision  is  also  made  for  within 
class  salary  increases  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve  personnel  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  presently  authorized  for  the  Foreign  Service  Staff 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  category  in  order  that  individuals  with 
special  skills  and  competence  could  serve  abroad  for  short  periods  of 
time  to  fill  specific  needs  of  the  Government.  Although  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  under  the  bill  may  be  appointed  “for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  act,”  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  employed 
for  service  outside  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (e)  is  similar  to  authority  relating  to  selection-out  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Foreign  Service  officers  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
It  authorizes  the  President  to  establish  standards  and  other  criteria 
for  maintaining  adequate  performance  levels  for  personnel  appointed 
or  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  section  527(c)(2)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  it  authorizes  the  separation 
oi  employees  who  fail  to  meet  those  standards.  Provision  is  made  for 
severance  benefits  at  the  rate  of  1  month’s  salary  for  each  year  of 
service  up  to  a  maximum  of  a  year’s  salary.  The  committee  under- 
stands  that  the  phrase  other  criteria”  relates  only  to  the  performance 
on  ^  ie.  ln.c^vidual  and  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  dependents, 
the  bill  incorporates  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
her  vice  Act  making  applicable  to  this  subsection  a  prohibition  of 
political  tests  and  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 

Subsection  (f)  is  new.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
obligations  for  the  services  of  U.S.  Government  personnel  may  be  in¬ 
curred  only  on  a  month-to-month  basis,  and  accordingly  that  a  project 
agreement  which  otherwise  constitutes  an  obligation  does  not  con- 
^hute  an  obligation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  services  of 
U.b.  Government  personnel.  This  subsection  is  designed  to  over¬ 
come  this  problem,  so  that  a  project  agreement  may  properly  obligate 
funds  for  the  services  of  technicians  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  services  of  technicians  employed  by  contract. 

I  he  authority  in  this  subsection  is  needed  because  at  the  time  a  proj¬ 
ect  agreement  is  entered  into  it  is  not  always  possible  to  predict  pre¬ 
cisely  the  extent  to  which  technical  services  for  the  project  can  best 
be  obtained  from  U.S.  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
public  Roads,  or  from  private  contractors.  The  absence  of  such  au¬ 
thority  has  resulted  in  resort  to  recruitment  of  personnel  by  contract 
m  situations  where  employment  of  U.S.  Government  personnel  would 
have  been  more  advantageous. 
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Section  62f.  Experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers 

Subsection  (a)  is  similar  to  sections  530(a)  and  532(a)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act.  It  authorizes  the  employment  of  individual 
experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  Such  individuals  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $75  per  day.  It  also  provides  that  they  may 
receive  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  at  the  rate  provided  in  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Relations.  Organizations  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  consultants  may  also  be  employed.  It  also  authorizes  the 
following  to  be  renewed  annually:  contracts  with  organizations  of 
experts  and  consultants;  employment  of  not  more  than  10  individuals 
as  experts  and  consultants;  contracts  with  retired  military  personnel 
with  specialized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed 
10;  and  contracts  with  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized 
politico-military  experience,  not  to  exceed  5. 

Subsection  (b),  drawn  from  section  532(a)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act,  continues  the  exemption  to  experts  and  consultants 
employed  under  subsection  (a)  from  certain  conflicts-of-interest  laws 
governing  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities. 

Subsection  (c)  is  similar  to  section  532(b)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  permits  the  appointment  of  retired  officers  as  regular 
employees,  but  does  not  waive  provisions  concerning  the  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  is  identical  to  section  530(b)  of  exist¬ 
ing  law.  It  authorizes  the  employment,  without  compensation,  of 
persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  for  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  bill  in  accordance  with  section  710(b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  and  regulations  thereunder. 

Section  625.  Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  governments 

This  section  is  similar  to  section  528(a)  of  the  former  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act.  It  authorizes  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of 
his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  with  foreign  governments.  The 
section  prohibits  such  an  officer  or  employee  from  accepting  com¬ 
pensation  or  other  benefits  from  the  foreign  government  or  from 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  such  government. 

Section  626.  Detail  of  personnel  to  international  organizations 

This  section  is  derived  from  section  529(a)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  authorizes  the  head  of  any  U.S.  Government  agency 
to  make  available  the  services  of  personnel  of  his  agency  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization  or  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  inter¬ 
national  staff  of  such  an  organization  or  to  render  advice  or  service  to 
or  cooperate  with  such  organization.  Such  detail  will  be  made 
whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

Section  627.  Status  of  personnel  detailed 

This  section  is  derived  from  sections  528(b)  and  529(b)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  individual 
detailed  or  assigned  under  section  625  or  626  shall  continue  to  be 
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considered  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  agency  from  which  he  is 
detailed  or  assigned.  His  allowances,  privileges,  rights  and  seniority 
and  other  benefits  will  not  be  affected.  His  compensation,  allowances 
and  benefits  shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  agency  from 
which  he  is  assigned  or  detailed  or  from  funds  made  available  to  that 
agency  under  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  receipt  of  representation  allowances 
by  an  individual  detailed  or  assigned  under  sections  625,  626,  or  629  of 
the  bill  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Section  628.  Terms  of  detail  or  assignment 

This  section  is  drawn  from  section  529(c)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  authorizes  the  detail  of  U.S.  Government  personnel 
under  sections  625  and  626  of  the  bill  or  section  408  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  to  be  either  with¬ 
out  reimbursement  or  with  reimbursement  to  the  U.S.  Government  or 
an  advance  of  funds,  property  or  services,  or  subject  to  a  credit  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  its  contribution  to  the  international 
organization.  Reimbursement  in  dollars  or  local  currency  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund  or  account  which  has  been  utilized 
to  pay  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of  the 
individual. 

Section  629.  Missions  and  staffs  abroad 

This  section  is  substantially  the  same  as  section  526  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  outside 
the  United  States  in  order  to  carry  out  the  military  or  economic  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill.  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  chief  and  deputy 
chief  of  each  mission  or  staff  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  are  appointed  and  removed  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  discretion.  The  President  also  determines  the  compensation 
and  allowances  of  chiefs  of  missions  or  of  staffs. 

Section  630.  Allocation  and  reimbursement  among  agencies 

Subsection  (a)  is  substantially  the  same  as  section  522(a)  of  existing 
law.  It  permits  the  President  to  allocate  any  funds  available  under 
the  bill  to  any  U.S.  Government  agency  and  states  that  such  funds 
may  be  used  by  such  agency  under  its  own  regular  authority  or  under 
authority  contained  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  is  derived  from  section  522(b)  of  existing  law.  It 
permits  any  officer  carrying  out  functions  under  the  bill  to  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  and  defense  articles 
from,  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies  or  by  direction  of  the  President.  It  also  provides  that  funds 
received  in  reimbursement  may  be  established  in  separate  appropria¬ 
tion  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (c)  is  substantially  the  same  as  section  522(d).  It  sets 
forth  the  manner  in  which  reimbursement  or  payment  is  made  to 
another  U.S.  Government  agency  furnishing  commodities,  facilities, 
or  services  to  carry  out  the  aid  program. 

Subsection  (d)  is  taken  from  section  522(c)  of  existing  law.  It 
sets  forth  the  provisions  applicable  to  reimbursement  in  connection 
with  the  military  assistance  programs.  It  provides  that  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  507  (sales)  and  section  510  (special 
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authority)  of  part  II,  when  an  agency  furnishes  military  assistance 
it  shall  be  reimbursed  from  military  assistance  funds  for  its  expenses 
and  for  the  value  of  what  it  furnishes.  The  reimbursement  received 
is  available  for  use  by  such  agency  on  the  same  basis  as  the  funds 
originally  used. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  is  substantially  identical  to  section 
522(e)  of  existing  law.  It  authorizes  the  basic  procedures,  including 
letters  of  commitment,  generally  used  for  financing  procurement  of 
commodities,  defense  articles,  and  services  (including  defense  services) 
through  commercial  channels. 

Subsection  (f)  is  derived  from  section  505(b)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act.  It  provides  that  credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  allocated  to  it  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  section  522(a)  of  existing  law  are  not  to  be  considered 
within  the  financing  limitation  of  $7  billion  contained  in  section  7  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

Subsection  (g)  of  this  section  is  derived  in  part  from  section  522(f) 
of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  is  a  bookkeeping  provision, 
allowing  an  initial  charging  of  expense  against  any  appropriation  under 
the  AID  (within  the  limits  of  available  funds)  so  long  as  the  expense  is 
finally  charged  to  the  applicable  appropriation,  with  a  credit  to  the 
appropriation  initially  charged,  by  the  termination  of  the  same  fiscal 
year.  However,  a  second  proviso,  new  in  the  bill,  relieves  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  the  AID  from  such  a  yearend 
allocation  in  instances  in  which  such  an  allocation  of  charges  for  ex¬ 
penses  (other  than  those  provided  for  administrative  expenses  in 
sec.  635)  incurred  in  furnishing  assistance  would  result  in  an  account¬ 
ing  expense  disproportionate  to  the  advantages  of  the  allocation. 
For  example,  it  might  be  too  unwieldy  to  require  a  technician  who 
provides  services  mainly  in  connection  with  development  grant  proj¬ 
ects  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  he  may  spend  giving  advice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  supporting  assistance  projects  so  that  his  salary  and 
expenses  can  be  allocated  to  both  of  the  categories. 

Section  631 .  Waivers  of  certain  laws 

This  section  brings  together  waivers  of  law  contained  in  sections 
533  and  107  of  existing  law. 

Subsection  (a)  continues  in  effect  the  existing  authority  contained 
in  section  533  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  permits  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  without  regard  to  certain  laws.  This  provision  pro¬ 
vides  the  flexibility  required  in  connection  with  the  procurement  and 
furnishing  of  foreign  assistance.  Executive  Order  107S4  spells  out 
the  laws  which  are  waived  under  existing  authority.  The  Renegotia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1951  is  excepted. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  performance  of  functions  under  the 
military  part  (pt.  II)  of  this  act  without  regard  to  such  sections  as  the 
President  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939, 
known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  assignment  or  detail  of  Army  and  Air 
Force  personnel  to  civil  offices.  This  would  allow  an  officer,  for 
example,  to  assist  an  AID  mission  where  there  is  no  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  Advisory  Group,  or  an  Army  engineer  to  serve  on  AID  financed 
project  surveys  no twithstancling  sections  3544(b)  and  8544(b)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 
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Section  682.  Reports  and  information 

Section  632  consolidates  the  several  provisions  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  which  require  the  Executive  to  furnish  information  and 
reports. 

Subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  section  534  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  requires  the  President,  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  covering  the  operations  in  that 
fiscal  year  under  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  is  identical  in  intent  to  section  550  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  requires  the  President  in  reports  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  and  in  response  to  questions  from  Members 
of  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  to  disclose  all  information 
concerning  operations  under  the  bill,  except  where  he  deems  disclosure 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  is  comparable  to  section  101  (d)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1961.  It  provides 
that  no  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  the  act  when  (1)  either  a  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  made  a  written  request  to 
the  head  of  the  agency  carrying  out  such  provision  for  documents  or 
other  material  relating  to  administration  of  the  provision,  and  (2)  35 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the  request  was  delivered  without 
such  documents  or  material  being  furnished,  except  upon  certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  or  material  and  gives  his  reason  for  so  doing.  Subsection  (c) 
is  broader  in  scope  than  the  present  law  which  covers  only  certain 
parts  of  the  law,  namely,  all  provisions  relating  to  economic  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  is  similar  to  section  513  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act.  It  provides  that  semiannually,  in  January  and 
July  of  each  year,  the  President  shall  notify  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  of  all  actions  taken  during  the  preceding  6  months 
which  resulted  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to 
an  area  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation 
to  the  C  ongress,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater 
by  50  percent  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or  reservations 
included  in  such  presentation  to  the  Congress.  This  subsection  also 
provides  that  the  President  shall  promptly  notify  them  of  any  deter¬ 
mination  made  under  sections  303  (Indus  Basin  development),  609 
(transfer  between  accounts),  612(a)  (President's  waiver  authority), 
and  612(b)  (special  authority  for  Germany)  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (e)  is  a  general  provision  that  upon  request,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  shall  furnish  materials  requested  to  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  or  any  committee  of  Congress  or  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof  having  jursidiction  of  legislation  or  appropriations  for, 
or  expenditures  of,  such  agency.  Somewhat  comparable  language  is 
now  in  the  law  in  sections  concerning  defense  support  (sec.  131(a)), 
the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  (sec.  533A(d)),  and  the  general 
and  administrative  provisions  (sec.  534(b)). 

Prior  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960,  section  531  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act  established  special  loyalty  requirements  for  per¬ 
sonnel  connected  with  the  economic  aid  program.  Section  513  of  the 
latter  act  required  the  filing  with  the  Congress  of  copies  of  any  cer¬ 
tification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531.  With  the  amendment  in 
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1960  of  section  531,  applying  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  10450 
to  AID  personnel,  this  requirement  of  section  513  became  inoperative. 

Section  633.  General  authorities 

Subsection  (a)  is  based  upon  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  505(a) 
ol  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act  and  provides  a  general  statement 
ol  the  terms  upon  which  assistance  under  the  bill  may  be  furnished, 
but  makes  clear  that  this  general  authority  to  furnish  assistance  on  a 
grant  or  loan  basis  or  on  any  other  terms  deemed  suitable  to  achieve 
purposes  ol  the  bill  (including  financing  export  of  goods  in  return  for 
foreign  currencies,  commodities,  or  services)  is  subject  to  explicit  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill,  such  as  those  relating  to  development  lending, 
which  limit  the  terms  on  which  assistance  may  be  provided.  Section 
505(a)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act  included  in  the  term 
“repayment,”  “repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling  or 
other  purposes”  whereas  this  subsection  includes  “repayment  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
commodities.”  Also,  this  bill  does  not  contain  the  clause  “and  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible”  which  is  in 
the  existing  law. 

Subsection  (b)  is  derived  from  sections  205(c)  (development  loan 
fund),  307(a)  (technical  cooperation)  and  535(a)  (international  organ¬ 
izations)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  authorizes  the  President, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  the  bill,  to  make  loans, 
advances  and  grants  to,  and  make  and  perform  agreements  and 
contracts  or  enter  into  other  transactions  with,  any  person  or  body 
of  persons,  or  any  governmental  or  international  body  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  is  new  and  urges  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities 
of  voluntary  nonprofit  organizations  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable.  Such  organizations  must  be  registered  with  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  President  to  accept  and  use  any  kind 
of  property  or  services  donated  for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  A  similar  provision  in  section  205(c)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  authorized  the  use  of  such  donations  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  only. 

Subsection  (e)  is  similar  to  section  537(b)  of  the  existing  law  and 
authorizes  any  U.S.  Government  agency  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and 
accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  any  program  of  furnish¬ 
ing  technical  information  and  assistance  administered  by  such  agency 
while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes  for  purposes  of 
participation  in  the  program.  The  existing  law  especially  mentions 
“foreign  participants  in  any  exchange  of  persons  program.”  This 
reference  is  not  made  in  subsection  (e). 

Subsection  (f)  is  new  in  that  it  provides  specific  authority  in  the  bill 
governing  the  admission  of  foreign  participants  into  the  United  States. 

Section  201(a)  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  grants  similar  authority  for  participants  in  programs 
under  that  act.  It  provides  that  foreign  participants  in  any  program 
of  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance  under  the  bill  may, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  be  admitted  as  nonimmigrants  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 
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Subsection  (g)  is  derived  in  part  from  section  205(c)  (Development 
Loan  Fund)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act,  with  conforming 
changes.  Paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  authorize  the  President,  in 
making  loans  under  the  bill,  to  exercise  powers  and  authorities  of  a 
type  normally  made  available  for  business-type  operations  conducted 
by  corporate  or  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  is  similar  to  section  204(c)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  prior  to  the  1958  investiture  of  corporate  status  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  It  applies  to  lending  functions  the  auditing 
procedures  applied  to  U.S.  Government  corporations  b}T  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  a  contract  or  agreement  involving  the 
expenditure  of  funds  made  available  under  title  II  (development 
grants)  and  title  V  (development  research)  of  chapter  2  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  and  under  the  International  Peace  and 
Security  Act  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  Congress,  extend 
at  any  time  for  not  more  than  5  years.  This  subsection  is  derived 
from  the  final  sentence  of  section  307  (a)  (technical  cooperation)  of  the 
former  Mutual  Security  Act  and  enlarges  the  3-year  time  limit  set 
therein. 

Subsection  (i)  is  new.  It  provides  that  claims  arising  as  a  result 
of  operations  under  the  bill  may  be  settled  and  disputes  arising  as  a 
result  of  such  operations  may  be  arbitrated,  on  terms  and  conditions 
determined  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (j)  is  identical,  except  for  conforming  changes,  to  sec¬ 
tion  202(b)  of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  exempts  private 
businessmen  participating  in  operations  or  transactions  under  the  bill 
from  the  legal  prohibition  (18  U.S.C.  955)  on  private  loans  to  a  foreign 
government  or  governmental  unit  in  default  in  the  payments  on  its 
obligations  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  634 ■  Provisions  on  uses  of  funds 

The  purpose  of  Jus  section  is  to  provide  basic  legislative  authority 
of  an  administrative  nature  for  particular  purposes  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  and  important  in  the  use  of  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  the  AID  and  of  other  funds  made  available  to  the  AID  agency. 
While,  as  a  general  matter,  funds  may  be  used  for  any  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  carrying  out  the  programs  for  which  the  funds  are  made 
available,  several  of  the  provisions  in  this  section  are  included  because 
of  special  statutes  or  Comptroller  General  rulings  which  require,  or 
may  require,  express  statutory  authorizations  to  use  funds  for  these 
particular  types  of  expenses. 

The  provisions  in  subsection  (a)  apply  to  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  the  bill  (except  for  pt.  II),  to  allocations 
to  any  U.S.  Government  agency,  from  other  appropriations,  for  func¬ 
tions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and  to  funds  made 
available  for  other  purposes  to  any  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  the  AID.  The  provisions  in  this  section  were  taken 
for  the  most  part  from  section  537(a)  of  existing  law. 

Paragraph  (1)  is  based  on  language  contained  in  section  537(a)(1) 
of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  permits  funds  to  be  used  for 
payment  of  rents  in  the  United  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  also  permits  the  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement 
of  such  leased  properties.  Authority  to  pay  rent  for  space  in  buildings 
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outside  the  District  of  Columbia  would  permit  the  agency  to  acquire 
needed  warehouse  or  storage  space  in  connection  with  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  supplies,  such  as  excess  property,  prior  to  shipment  of  such 
supplies  overseas. 

Paragraph  (2)  is  based  on  language  contained  in  section  537(a)(6) 
of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  is  included  in  view  of  Comp¬ 
troller  General  rulings  that  express  authorization  is  required  to  pay 
expenses  which  are  classified  as  entertainment.  The  language  elimi¬ 
nates  the  geographic  restriction  contained  in  the  predecessor  section 
which  provided  authority  to  pay  entertainment  expenses  in  the 
United  States.  The  paragraph  specifies  that  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
may  be  used  for  such  expenses  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  sub¬ 
sequently  be  expressly  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  act. 
This  would  include  expenses  incurred  by  high-ranking  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  responsible  for  administration  of  nonmilitary  assistance 
and  expenses  in  connection  with  foreign  nationals  participating  in 
activities  under  the  AID  in  the  United  States,  which  are  classified  as 
entertainment. 

Paragraph  (3)  is  based  upon  language  contained  in  section  537(a)(9) 
of  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  provides  basic  authority  to 
obtain  liability  and  other  insurance  on  official  motor  vehicles  and  air¬ 
craft  acquired  by  purchase,  lease,  hire,  or  otherwise  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  programs  under  the  AID  outside  the  United  States.  The 
authority  to  obtain  insurance  for  aircraft  is  new.  It  is  intended  that 
appropriate  insurance  will  be  obtained  in  countries  where  required  by 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  also  in  countries  where  the  policy  of  the 
foreign  office  of  the  country  concerned  or  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  makes  it  important  to  obtain  insurance. 

Paragraph  (4)  is  based  upon  section  537  (a)  (10)  of  the  former  Mutual 
•Security  Act,  with  certain  changes.  It  provides  basic  authority  to 
rent  or  lease,  outside  the  United  States,  offices,  buildings,  grounds, 
and  quarters,  including  living  quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  to 
make  advance  payments  for  longer  than  1  year  for  such  purposes. 
In  addition,  it  provides  authority  to  procure  furnishings  for  such 
living  quarters,  offices,  etc.,  and  to  maintain,  and  make  necessary 
repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  in,  properties  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States  or  made  available  for  use  to  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  programs  under  the  AID,  and,  additionally,  to  pay 
the  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  custom  in  many  countries 
to  require  that  rental  payments  be  made  in  advance.  Language  has 
been  included  to  provide  authority  to  lease  (or  in  appropriate  cases  to 
contract)  for  a  block  of  rooms  at  a  specific  hotel  or  similar  place. 

Paragraph  (5)  is  derived  from  section  537(a)  (17)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act.  It  provides  for  payment  of  travel  expenses  of 
personnel  and  their  dependents  (including  expenses  during  necessary 
stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel),  as  well  as  expenses  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  household  goods,  personal  effects,  and  vehicles,  charging 
all  such  expenses  to  the  appropriation  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  travel  order  was  issued,  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  the 
actual  costs  are  incurred.  The  provision  authorizing  transportation 
of  automobiles  for  storage  and  payment  of  storage  has  been  continued 
from  the  predecessor  section  and  will  be  authorized  when  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  (such  as  in  case  of  evacuation  or  while  in  transit  to  an 
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area  where  disturbed  conditions  prevent  onward  shipment)  or  more 
economical  to  authorize  storage.  The  other  provisions  relating  to 
storage  contained  in  the  predecessor  section  have  been  deleted  as 
they  are  now  covered  by  the  Overseas  Differentials  and  Allowances 
Act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  a  new  provision  which  authorizes 
assistance  to  be  given  to  schools  established  outside  the  United  States 
01  to  be  established  outside  the  United  States  for  such  purposes  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  considered  desirable.  This 
authority  will  provide  some  administrative  flexibility  by  permitting 
assistance  to  be  given  to  existing  schools  or  to  schools  being  estab¬ 
lished  outside  the  United  States  where  it  is  determined  that  such 
action  would  be  more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  dependents  of 
personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  the  bill  and  of  U.S. 
Government  personnel.  Experience  indicates  that  there  are  schools 
located  abroad  which  are  willing  to  admit  dependents  of  personnel 
administering  functions  under  the  bill  and  of  U.S.  Government  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  which  can,  with  some  financial  assistance,  expand  or 
improve  their  facilities  (such  as  library  facilities,  laboratory,  physical 
plant)  to  meet  minimal  U.S.  educational  standards.  The  provision 
ol  such  assistance  on  suitable  terms  will  obviate  the  need  to  construct 
or  acquire  and  administer  such  facilities  and  in  some  cases  may  result 
m  savings  with  respect  to  education  allowances.  The  assistance  to 
be  authorized  under  this  subsection  is  limited  to  $1.5  million  in  any 
fiscal  year  and  the  funds  under  the  development  loan  account  may 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (c)  is  in  part  derived  from  section  537(d)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  in  part  is  new.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  for  assistance  under  section  212  for  expenses  (other 
than  those  provided  for  in  section  635)  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
functions  under  title  I  (development  loans)  of  chapter  2  of  the  AID, 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  under  the  Act,  for  Latin  American  Development  and  Chilean 
Reconstruction.  This  language  will  provide  funds  to  cover  such 
nona d rriin is t.ra five  expenses  (i.e.,  other  than  those  covered  by  sec.  635 
oi  the  bill)  as,  for  example,  the  services  of  technical  experts  who  assist 
in  effective  utilization  of  programs  of  assistance  under  the  acts 
enumerated. 

Subsection  (d)  is  in  part  derived  from  section  103(b)  of  the  former 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  in  part  is  new,  and  concerns  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  IPSA. 

Paragraph  (1)  is  derived  from  section  103(b)  of  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  provides  that  military  assistance  funds  may  be  used 
lor  administrative,  extraordinary,  and  operating  expenses. 

I  aragraph  (2)  is  new.  It  provides  for  payment  of  actual  expenses 
ol  tour  directors,  assigned  to  escort  visiting  military  personnel  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Travel  Expenses 
Act  ol  1949,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  financial  hardship  of  those  who 
are  assigned  to  this  duty. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  one  substantive  change  from  that,  in  existing 
law.  It  specifies  that  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  use  in  the  United 
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States  inay  be  purchased  only  as  may  be  expressly  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  act.  It  provides  authorization  to  purchase  one 
vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  the  aid.  Such  purchase  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  as  to  price  or  the  limitation  as  to  use,  both  of  which  limita¬ 
tions  are  specified  in  law. 

Section  635.  Administrative  expenses 

Ihis  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $49  million  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  agency  that  will  be  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  the  economic  assistance  part  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  1  his  is  a  reduction  of  $2  million  from  the  Executive 
request.  To  the  $49  million  authorized,  it  is  proposed  to  add  unobli¬ 
gated  balances  estimated  at  $1  million.  The  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1962  compares  with  $47.7  million  used  for  administrative  func¬ 
tions  in  fiscal  year  1961.  The  committee  believes  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  the  expanded  programs  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  the  expanded  development  lending  function,  and 
the  administration  of  foreign  currency  programs  that  are  presently 
administered  by  the  Export-Import ‘Bank. 

CHAPTER  3 — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  6J+1.  Effective  date 

This  section  states  that  the  bill  will  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Section  61+2.  Statutes  repealed 

This  section  repeals  existing  foreign  aid  legislation  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plans  which  are  repealed  by  this  act  or  are  obsolete  or  no  longer 
required.  Subsection  (a)  identifies  what  is  repealed,  as  follows: 

1.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1953.  This  plan,  which  established 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  which  was  succeeded  by  ICA, 
is  now  operative  only  in  that  it  provides  for  certain  statutory  positions 
presently  being  used  in  the  economic  assistance  program.  To  this 
extent,  it  is  replaced  by  section  622. 

2.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  with  the  following 
exceptions : 

(a)  Section  402,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  thereunder. 

( b )  Sections  405  (a),  (c),  and  (d),  which  provide  for:  U.S. 
membership  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration;  contributions  to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees;  and  the  continuation  of  activi¬ 
ties  for  selected  escapees. 

(c)  Section  408,  which  authorizes  U.S.  participation  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

(d)  Section  411(d),  which  provides  certain  special  authorities 
with  regard  to  personnel,  printing  and  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  abroad. 

(e)  Section  414,  which  provides  the  permanent  Presidential 
authority  for  the  control  of  imports  and  exports  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition  or  implements  of  war. 

(/)  Section  417,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  Irish  counterpart. 
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(g)  Sections  502  (a)  and  (b),  which  relate  to  the  use  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currency,  including  the  authority  for  use  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees  for  official  travel  expenses. 

( h )  Section  523(d),  which  authorizes  the  President  to  require 
payment  in  foreign  currency  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  U.S.  Government  employees,  and  U.S.  Government 
contractors,  and  their  employees,  while  overseas. 

( i )  Section  536,  authorizing  continued  participation  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  U.S.  citizens  thereto. 

(j)  Sections  537(a)  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7),  (8),  (12),  (13),  (14), 
(15),  (16)  and  section  537(e).  These  provisions  provide  basic 
legislative  authority  of  an  administrative  nature  for  particular 
purposes  necessary  to  the  AID.  While,  generally,  funds  may  be 
used  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  AID  programs,  these  express 
statutory  authorizations  for  these  particular  expenses  are  to  meet 
special  statutes  or  Comptroller  General  rulings. 

3.  Section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955,  declaring  it  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Communist  regime  in  China  should  not 
be  recognized  to  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations.  This  state¬ 
ment  has  been  included  in  the  statement  of  policy  in  part  I  of  this  act. 

4.  Sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956,  which 
relate  to  the  atomic  energy  foreign  research  reactor  projects.  The 
authority  and  language  contained  in  these  sections  have  served  their 
purposes  and  are  now  obsolete. 

5.  Section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  seek  to  strengthen 
cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  joint  programs  of 
technical  and  economic  development.  Measures  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  such  as  the  American  Republics  Cooperation  Act  and  the 
Act  of  Bogota,  have  been  legislated  or  agreed  to.  Therefore,  the 
language  of  this  section  is  no  longer  required. 

6.  Section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act  of  1959, 
which  authorized  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies 
theretofore  generated  by  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  section  402  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
section. 

7.  Section  501(a),  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702  and  703  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as  amended.  Section  501(a)  is  a  con¬ 
gressional  statement  of  policy  recognizing  the  importance  of  accel¬ 
erated  efforts  to  conquer  disease  and  health  deficiencies  through 
supporting  international  cooperation  in  programs  directed  to  these 
purposes. 

Chapter  VI  provided  for  a  study  and  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
Between  East  and  West,  which  has  now  been  done. 

Sections  702  and  703  authorized  appropriations  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  in  1959,  and  U.S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  World  Refugee  Year.  Both  activities  have  now  passed. 

8.  Section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1960.  Section  604  required  the  President  to  study  the  functions  of  and 
the  degree  of  coordination  among  agencies  engaged  in  foreign  economic 
activities  and  report  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
This  act  is  a  part  of  the  results  of  that  review.  Chapter  VIII  author- 
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ized  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  hemisphere  center  for  cultural  and 
technical  exchange. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  642  are,  in  effect,  saving  pro¬ 
visions.  Subsection  (b)  states  that  references  in  law  to  the  acts  or 
provisions  of  acts  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  references  to  the  bill  or  appropriate  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Subsection  (c)  preserves  amendments  contained  in  acts  repealed  by 
subsection  (a)  to  acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Section  6/fS.  Saving  provisions 

Subsection  (a)  is  designed  to  permit,  except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  the  bill,  continuity  of  operations  and 
programs,  despite  the  repeal  of  various  provisions  of  law  by  section 
642  (a)  of  the  bill,  by  preserving,  until  modified  by  appropriate 
authority,  organizational,  administrative,  fiscal,  program,  and  other 
actions  undertaken  under  authority  of  any  of  such  repealed  provisions 
of  law. 

This  provision  insures,  for  example,  that  procurement  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  may  continue  to  be 
performed,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  that  act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  where  the  bill  establishes  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  assistance  may  be  furnished, 
compliance  with,  or  other  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar  condi¬ 
tions  under  acts  listed  in  section  642(a)  of  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Thus, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  renegotiate  all  the  military  assistance  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  with  certain  countries  under  the  former  Mutual 
Security  Act  in  order  again  to  make  such  countries  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  law  which  are  repealed  by  section  642(a)  of  the  bill  shall 
unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  b}7  law,  remain  available  for 
their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  origi¬ 
nally  applicable  to  such  funds  or  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  law 
currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

By  virtue  of  this  provision,  for  example,  certain  DLF  funds  may 
be  used  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
applicable  thereto  or  the  authorities  in  title  I  of  chapter  2,  part  1. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  no  provision  of  the  bill  shall  affect, 
except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  existing  Peace  Corps 
agency  nor  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds 
available  to  the  Peace  Corps  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill.  This  status  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  continue  until  legislation 
for  the  Peace  Corps  is  enacted  or  until  the  present  congressional 
session  ends  without  such  legislation.  This  will  preserve  the  Peace 
Corps  as  it  is  now  until  permanent  legislation  is  passed  or  Congress 
adjourns,  whichever  is  earlier.  Should  Congress  adjourn  before  perma¬ 
nent  Peace  Corps  legislation  is  enacted  the  Corps  would  expire  from 
lack  of  authority. 

Section  644-  Definitions 

This  section  defines  13  terms  used  in  this  bill. 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  is  defined  as  in¬ 
cluding  any  agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned 
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corporation,  instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Forces”  is  defined  as  meaning  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  is  defined  as  any  material,  article,  supply,  goods, 
or  equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  is: 

1.  Any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft,  vessel, 
boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 

2.  Any  property,  installation,  commodity,  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
military  assistance. 

3.  Any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply"  or  other 
item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing, 
repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  transportation,  operation, 
or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this  subsection;  or 

4.  Any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed. 

Excluded  from  the  definition  of  “defense  articles”  are  merchant 
vessels,  atomic  weapons  and  nuclear  materials. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writing,  sketch, 
photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any  defense  article  or  defense 
service.  The  definition  makes  it  clear  that  the  bill  does  not  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  restricted  data  and  formerly  restricted  data  as 
defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

CD.  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  inspection,  repair, 
training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  technical  or  other  assistance, 
including  the  transfer  of  limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,  or  defense  information  used 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  means  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  which  is  held  in  inventory  in  excess  of 
the  mobilization  reserve  requirement  at  the  time  supply  action  is 
taken  for  shipment  and  the  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by 
the  supplying  agency.  “Dropped  from  inventory”  is  a  well  under¬ 
stood  military  phrase  meaning  the  point  in  time  when  instructions  are 
issued  to  the  shipping  depot  to  ship  the  item  to  the  recipient  and  the 
item  is  credited  on  the  inventory  records. 

(h)  “I1  unction”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority, 
responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(i)  ‘Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  defense  articles 
determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

(k)  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used  for  the  purposes  of 
furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(l)  Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  is  defined  to  mean  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either  publicly 
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or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  ade¬ 
quate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  has  three  definitions. 

(1)  As  it  relates  to  an  “excess  defense  article”  defined  under 
subsection  (g)  it  means  only  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  As  it  rehites  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
defense  stocks  it  means  the  standard  price  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  “dropped  from  inventory”  by  the  supplying 
agency  (see  (g)  above).  These  standard  prices  must  be  the  same 
price  used  for  transfers  or  sales  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces. 
For  items  that  have  no  transfers  and  sales  in  or  between  the 
Armed  Forces  it  means  the  standard  price  represented  by  the  gross 
cost  adjusted  for  condition  and  market  value; 

(3)  As  it  relates  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  delivered  from 
new  production  it  means  the  contract  or  production  costs  of  such 
articles. 

Phis  section  permits  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  authorizing  reimbursements  to  a  supplying  agency  at  negotiated 
prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equipment  or  such  other  major  items 
as  he  may  specify  provided  that  the  articles  are  not  excess  to  the 
requirements  of  the  supplying  services  at  the  time  of  negotiations  and 
that  the  negotiations  are  accomplished  only  when  firm  orders  for  the 
items  are  placed  by  MAP  with  the  supplying  service. 

The  exception  for  certain  major  items  not  delivered  from  new  pro¬ 
duction,  as  provided  in  (3)  above,  is  necessary  to  cover  situations  in 
which  market  value  is  not  generally  ascertainable  and  negotiation 
between  the  owning  service  and  the  potential  customer  is  required 
to  agree  on  fair  value.  A  negotiated  price  is  authorized  only  if  the 
item  is  not  in  an  excess  status  at  the  time  of  negotiation.  Further,  the 
price  must  be  negotiated  pursuant  to  a  firm  order  for  delivery.  The 
price  once  negotiated  will  prevail  regardless  of  whether  at  the  time  of 
delivery  the  item  is  in  an  excess  or  nonexcess  status.  The  factors 
generally  considered  in  negotiation  of  the  price  would  be  the  cost; 
deterioration  due  to  age,  or  to  wear  and  tear  through  use;  obsolescence; 
and  utility  to  the  potential  customer  in  the  use  of  the  end  item. 

The  definition  is  intended  to  be  prospective  in  its  application  in 
order  to  avoid  impairing  existing  financial  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  When  MAP  orders  long-delivery-time  articles  that  are  not 
excess,  such  as  missiles  and  aircraft,  the  definition  assures  the  supply¬ 
ing  service  a  price  that  may  be  firmly  considered  as  “due  from  MAP” 
for  the  purposes  of  purchasing  replacements  and  preparing  future 
years’  budgets..  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Jupiter  and  Thor 
missiles,  including  support  equipment  and  parts  which  were  procured 
some  time  prior  to  the  receipt  of  a  firm  order  for  military  assistance 
requirements,  appropriate  reimbursement  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
the  Air  Force  in  accordance  with  negotiated  prices  established  at  the 
time  the  MAP  order  was  placed. 

Section  6J+5.  Unexpended  balances 

This  section  authorizes  the  continued  availability  of  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  for  the  same  general  purposes  for  which  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  It 
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also  provides  authority  to  consolidate  these  balances  at  any  time  and, 
in  addition,  to  consolidate  them  with  appropriations  for  the  same 
general  purposes  made  available  under  this  bill. 

Section  646.  Construction 

This  section  is  a  standard  separability  provision.  It  provides  that 
the  invalidity  of  any  provision  of  the  act  or  of  its  application  to  any 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  affect  the  remainder  of  the  act  or 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances. 

Section  647.  Dependable  fuel  supply 

This  section  indicates  congressional  recognition  of  the  danger  in  the 
present  Soviet  fuel  offensive  which  has  reached  a  number  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  in  Asia  and  South  America,  and  which  threatens 
certain  nations  in  Europe.  It  offers  encouragement  to  countries 
receiving  assistance  under  this  legislation  to  avoid  building  their 
development  programs  around  Soviet-controlled  fuel  supplies. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Italian  people  will  recognize  the  significance  to 
them  of  their  increasing  reliance  on  Soviet  supplies  of  petroleum 
products  in  order  that  a  situation  may  be  avoided  in  which  a  cutoff 
of  Russian  supplies  could  prevent  Italy  from  making  its  full  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  NATO  alliance. 


PART  IV 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Section  701 

This  section  amends  the  Defense  Base  Act.  Under  that  act,  con¬ 
tracts  under  the  former  Mutual  Security  Act,  except  those  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  are  subject  to  its  workmen’s  compensation 
provisions.  This  amendment  subjects  contracts  under  any  successor 
act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (e.g.,  the  bill)  to  these  provisions,  but 
deletes  reference  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  authority  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  Instead,  the  exception  is  put  in  terms  of  con¬ 
tracts  financed  by  loans  repayable  in  dollars  which  has  the  effect  of 
extending  the  existing  prohibition  to  the  same  activities  as  were 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  However, 
the  amendment  would  permit  uniform  workmen’s  compensation 
coverage  to  apply  to  employees  on  such  contracts  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines,  upon  recommendation  of  the  financing  agency, 
that  such  coverage  would  be  appropriate.  Linder  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section,  such  discretionary  coverage  would  be  applicable  retro¬ 
actively  to  any  or  all  contracts  financed  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  were  not  completed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Section  702 

This  section  amends  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  which 
provides  ior  war-risk  hazards  and  internment  compensation  coverage 
to  certain  persons  employed  outside  the  United  States.  That  act  ex¬ 
tends  coverage  to  such  persons  employed  on  operations  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  under  contracts  covered  by  the  Defense  Base 
Act,  or  engaged  under  contracts  approved  and  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  except  under  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  authority.  Under  the  amendment,  contracts 
under  any  successor  act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (e.g.,  the  bill) 
will  also  be  subject  to  these  provisions  of  the  War  Hazards  Compen¬ 
sation  Act.  In  addition,  the  class  of  excepted  contracts  is  changed. 
In  place  of  an  exception  for  Development  Loan  Fund  contracts,  there 
is  substituted  an  exception  for  contracts  financed  by  loans  repayable 
in  dollars  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  any  successor  act  which 
has  the  effect  of  extending  a  like  prohibition  to  what  was  formerly 
Development  Loan  Fund  activities.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  given  discretion  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act  to  such  loan  contracts. 

Section  703 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  known  as  the  Battle  Act,  which  relates  to  repeal 
of  certain  provisions  of  law,  to  provide  a  permanent  authorization  in 
that  act  for  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Battle  Act.  Section  (b)  preserves  the  re- 
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pealer  effect  of  section  305  of  the  Battle  Act  notwithstanding  the 
amendment  contained  in  subsection  (a). 

Section  70 If. 

This  section  amends  section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480),  which  relates 
to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  to  permit  the  President  to  authorize 
administration  of  the  foreign  currency  loan  program  under  that  section 
by  an  agency  other  than  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Under  Public 
Law  480  up  to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
surplus  commodity  sales  under  title  I  are  available  for  private  business 
loans  abroad.  Existing  law  requires  these  loans  to  be  made  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  This  amendment  will  permit  these  lending 
activities  to  be  done  by  the  new  aid  agency  which  is  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  centralizing  control  and  direction  of  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

Section  705 

This  section  amends  section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  which  relates  to  reports  to 
the  Congress.  It  changes  the  time  at  which  such  reports  shall  be 
required.  This  joint  resolution  contains  valuable  authority  but  has 
not  been  used  recently. 

Section  706 

This  section  amends  the  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and 
for  other  purposes,  by  adding  a  new  section  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  this 
new  section  permits  the  President,  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary, 
to  use  appropriate  authorities  of  tbis  bill  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Latin  American  Development  Act.  Thus,  basic  authority  (such 
as  the  rental  of  offices  outside  the  United  States,  section  634(a)(4)) 
now  lacking  in  the  Latin  American  Development  Act  will  become 
available. 

Subsection  (b)  is  derived  from  section  405(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  It  provides  for  the  use  of  not  more  than  $800,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  Latin  American  Development  Act  to  assist 
selected  immigrants  from  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  settle  in  Latin 
America.  This  provision  has  been  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for 
some  years  and  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  encouraging  Rjuikyuans 
to  emigrate  to  this  area. 

Section  707 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  701  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  At 
present  authority  exists  to  provide  instruction  on  a  space  available 
basis  for  spouses  of  officers  and  employees  “in  anticipation  of  the 
assignment  abroad  of  such  officers  and  employees.”  The  language 
in  the  bill  removes  the  “space  available”  limitation,  it  extends  the 
authority  to  cover  other  members  of  the  family  such  as  a  member  of 
the  officer’s  family  other  than  the  wife  who  may  act  as  official  hostess 
or  older  children,  and  authorizes  orientation  and  language  training 
after  the  family  arrives  at  the  post  abroad. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
That  section  provides  that  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  reemploys  a  Foreign  Service  annuitant  shall  pay  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  the  funds  necessary  to  cover  salary,  employer  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  leave  payments;  the  Department  of  State  in  turn  shall  pay 
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to  the  annuitant  the  portion  of  his  salary  and  of  his  annuity  to  which 
he  is_  entitled  after  making  such  deductions  and  withholdings  as  are 
required  by  law.  The  amended  language  is  intended  to  simplify 
these  fiscal  arrangements  by  providing  that  the  employing  agency 
shall  pay  the  reemployed  annuitant  directly  and  send  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  necessary  notification  and  all  pertinent  information. 
Any  overpajunents  that  may  result  would  be  recovered  by  subsequent 
withholding  from  annuity  or  salary  due  the  reemployed  officer.  This 
amendment  is  directed  only  to  the  method  of  payment;  it  does  not 
alter  any  payments.  The  General  Accounting  Office  together  with 
the  disbursing  officers  of  Government  agencies  have  requested  this 
amended  language  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  accounts. 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  section  911  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which 
deals  with  travel  and  related  expenses.  The  new  paragraph  (9)  added 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  will  enable  officers  and  employees,  and 
members  of  their  families,  serving  at  designated  hardship  posts  where 
there  is  no  nearby  place  offering  climatic  or  environmental  change  to 
travel  at  governmental  expense  to  specified  locations  for  rest  and 
recuperation.  As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  term  “member  of  a 
family”  refers  to  those  individuals  who  normally  reside  with  the  officer 
or  employee.  Only  one  round  trip  of  rest  and  recuperation  would  be 
authorized  during  a  continuous  2-year  tour  or  two  round  trips  during 
a  3-year  tour.  Travel  time  and  the  period  spent  in  rest  and  recupera¬ 
tion  will  be  charged  to  annual  leave.  This  provision  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  AID  Agency,  many  of  whose  personnel  are  stationed 
in  unhealthful  posts  isolated  from  modern  civilization  and  climatically 
difficult.  For  example,  an  employee  in  Yemen  or  Khartoum  might 
wish  to  take  his  family  to  Asmara  or  Cairo,  respectively,  but  would  be 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation.  This  new 
authority  together  with  the  amendment  proposed  to  section  933(a)  to 
permit  home  leave  after  18  months  should  do  much  to  make  assign¬ 
ments  at  certain  hardship  posts  more  acceptable. 

The  new  paragraph  (10)  added  to  section  911  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  will  permit  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for  families  of  em¬ 
ployees  when  accompanying,  preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or 
employee  if  he  is  temporarily  assigned  to  orientation  and  training  or 
is  given  other  temporary  duty  such  as  consultation  while  en  route  to 
his  post  of  assignment.  This  will  defray  travel  expenses  of  members 
of  an  employee’s  family  who  reside  for  a  short  period  in  a  place  other 
than  the  post  of  assignment  when  the  officer  is  undergoing  orientation, 
training  or  consultation  while  en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment. 

Paragraph  (4)  amends  section  933(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
which  deals  with  the  return  of  personnel  to  the  United  States  on  leaves 
of  absence.  The  existing  statutory  requirement  that  personnel 
cannot  take  home  leave  until  they  have  served  abroad  2  years  makes 
tours  of  duty  too  rigid.  Under  the  amended  language  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  plans  to  designate  approximately  75  percent  of  its 
regular  posts  abroad  as  those  where  3  years  would  be  the  usual  period 
before  home  leave;  in  the  remainder  the  qualifying  period  for  home 
leave  would  be  reduced  to  IS  months  or,  alternatively,  the  officer 
would  be  eligible  for  2  rest  and  recuperation  trips  during  a  3-year 
tour.  This  provision  is  particularly  important  to  the  AID  agency, 
nearly  50  percent  of  whose  personnel  serve  at  posts  with  a  hardship 
differential  of  20  or  25  percent. 
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Paragraph  (5)  amends  section  942  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
which  deals  with  travel  for  medical  purposes.  Under  existing  law 
authority  is  lacking  to  pay  the  travel  costs  of  an  officer  or  his  dependent 
who  needs  medical  treatment  or  diagnosis  of  an  illness  unless  hospitali¬ 
zation  is  required.  It  is  not  feasible  with  wide  dispersal  of  personnel, 
particularly  AID  technicians,  to  provide  medical  personnel  or  facilities 
at  all  locations.  The  amended  language  will  provide  authorization 
for  travel  for  personnel  or  members  of  their  families  who  need  medical 
care  such  as  diagnosis,  physical  examination,  inoculation,  emergency 
dental  care,  outpatient  care,  hospitalization  and  obstetrical  care 
which  is  inadequate  or  not  available  at  their  post  of  assignment  and 
which  cannot  or  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  employee  is  eligible 
for  home  leave,  transfer,  rest  or  recuperation,  or  other  official  travel. 
The  amendment  would  also  permit  the  payment  of  travel  cost  of  an 
adult  accompanying  a  child  too  young  to  travel  alone  who  must  leave 
the  post  to  obtain  necessary  medical  or  emergency  dental  care.  The 
committee  regards  this  broader  authority  as  a  necessary  provision  to 
recruit  individuals  for  work  in  remote  areas  away  from  mission 
headquarters. 

Section  708 

This  section  amends  the  act  under  which  the  United  States  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO).  Existing 
law  limits  the  U.S.  annual  contribution  to  $3  million  provided  that 
the  percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  budget 
does  not  exceed  33.33  percent.  The  language  in  the  bill  removes  the 
dollar  ceiling  but  does  not  disturb  the  percentage  limitation.  FAO 
is  presently  the  only  specialized  agency  in  which  the  dollar  ceiling 
type  of  control  has  not  been  abandoned.  The  removal  of  the  dollar 
limitation  will  not  mean  unlimited  contributions  by  the  United  States. 
Our  annual  contribution  will  still  be  subject  to  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  process.  The  FAO  budget  approved  in  November  1959  brought 
the  U.S.  contribution  within  $790  of  the  present  dollar  limitation. 
The  anticipated  increases  for  the  FAO  budget  for  1962  and  1963  will 
make  the  assessed  contribution  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  the 
present  limitation. 

FAO  has  a  membership  of  82  governments.  This  compares  with 
a  membership  of  72  at  the  time  the  $3  million  statutory  limitation  was 
enacted.  The  increase  in  membership  has  come  principally  from  the 
less  developed  countries  which  draw  heavily  on  the  experience  and  ex¬ 
pertise  of  the  organization  to  aid  them  in  improving  their  agricultural 
techniques. 

Section  709 

This  section  amends  the  law  under  which  the  United  States 
participates  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  The  U.S.  contribution 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  $18,000  and  not  more  than  an  additional  $15,000  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  American  group  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  for  each  fiscal  year.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  American 
group. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS 


Although  I  have  voted  to  bring  H.R.  8400  to  the  floor,  I  want  to 
make  clear  my  view  that  no  particular  type  of  financing  of  mutual 
security  legislation  will  guarantee  a  successful  administration  of  this 
program. 

Although  I  have  supported  foreign  aid,  and  still  strongly  support 
the  objectives  of  this  program,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  disregarding 
the  obvious  to  maintain  either  that  the  previous  administration  of 
this  program  had  been  free  from  defects  or  that  a  change  in  the  method 
of  financing  could,  in  and  of  itself,  insure  a  reform  in  administrative 
practices. 

No  one  who  has  listened  to  the  evidence  of  negligence,  misfeasance 
and  actual  criminality  in  Laos,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  Peru,  can  escape 
the  conclusion  that  in  too  many  instances  the  people  administering 
our  aid  programs  have  been  unequal  to  their  responsibilities  and,  what 
is  more  important,  that  those  officials  in  the  middle  ranks  of  adminis¬ 
tration  who  are  the  real  managers  of  the  program  have  shrunk  from 
making  the  personnel  changes  which  are  essential  to  proper  adminis¬ 
tration. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  expressed  intent  of  President  Kennedy, 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  Mr.  Labouisse  to  initiate  reforms,  to  recruit  com¬ 
petent  administrators,  and  to  follow  closely  the  administration  of  the 
program.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  administration  will  follow 
through  with  its  expressed  promises.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  is 
the  proposal  of  President  Kennedy  to  recruit  competent  managerial 
talent  from  private  industry  for  a  set  period  of  governmental  service. 
In  view  of  this  promise  and  the  perilous  nature  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  the  House  may  be  willing  to  make  the  changes  which  H  R. 
8400  effects  in  our  existing  law. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  have  improved  administration,  closer  super¬ 
vision  and  better  recruitment  in  the  personnel  administering  our  aid 
program,  the  alternative  will  be  increased  ineffectiveness  and  greater 
and  more  widespread  scandals  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

John  S.  Monagan. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

Most  of  the  undersigned,  during  their  congressional  service,  have 
actively  supported  and  voted  for  foreign  aid  legislation  believing  it 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  own  national  defense.  All  of  us  are 
in  agi  eement  that  to  solve  long-term  problems  it  is  necessary  to  have 
long-term  programs,  including  long-term  development  loans  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  grants.  ^ 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  note-issuing  authority  contained  in  the 
bill  is  a  necessary  or  a  proper  method  to  finance  long-term  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  1 

The  note-issuing  authority  is  merely  a  form  of  borrowing  from  the 
treasury.  In  the  bill  such  a  device  is  authorized  only  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  The  money  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  program  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  regular  congressional  method  of  handling  money  bills 
namely  by  authorization  and  annual  appropriation.  Thus,  of  the 
total  $4.3  billion  on  the  bill  for  this  year,  $900  million  is  to  be  financed 
by  treasury  borrowing  for  development  loans.  For  each  of  the  next 

4  fiscal  years,  1963  through  1966,  the  bill  authorizes  $1.6  billion  of 
treasury  borrowing  to  finance  development  loans — a  total  for  the 

5  years  of  $7.3  billion. 

In  addition  the  repayments  of  principal  and  interest  on  certain 
earlier  loans  instead  of  reverting  to  the  Treasury,  are  also  made 
arable  for  development  loans.  Such  repayments  Will  average  about 
$300  imllion  during  each  of  the  5  years.  In  short,  a  total  of  $8.8 
billion  is  authorized  and  made  available  without  further  congressional 
action  lor  development  loans  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  object  to  the  note-issuing  authority,  often  referred  to  as  Treasure 
borrowing  or  “back-door”  financing,  on  several  grounds. 

First.  Continuing  programs  have  in  the  past  been  provided  for 
without  the  note-issuing  authority. 

,^01  ^le  Past  10  years  the  mutual  security  program  has  been  financed 
with  lew  exceptions,  on  an  annual  authorization  and  appropriation 
basis.  During  that  period  the  Congress  has  authorized  $43  6  billion 

,  economic  Programs.  Against  this  it  has  appropriated 
$40.1  billion,  about  92  percent  of  the  authorizations. 

C  ongress  recently  authorized  and  appropriated  $500  million  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  economic  assistance  in  Latin  America  The 
authorization  was  made  in  1960  during  President  Eisenhower’s  ad¬ 
ministration  The  appropriation  was  voted  in  1961  during  President 
Kennedy  s  administration.  At  neither  time  during  congressional  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  measure  were  the  committees  or  the  Congress  given 
specific  programs.  The  measure  was  presented  in  terms  of  possi¬ 
bilities  of  programs  that  could  be  developed.  The  Congress  responded 
to  the  appeal  ot  the  President  because  it  recognized  the  inherent  merits 
ol  tne  broad  program  proposed  by  the  Executive. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  the  President’s  request  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  consortium  for  the  development  of  the  Indus  River 
a asm.  this  is  a  10-year  project  that  will  total  more  than  $1  billion. 
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The  U.S.  share  is  $515  million,  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  local  currencies.  Congress  incorporated  in  the  law  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  approval  of  this  project  and  has  made  funds  available  last 
year  and  again  this  year. 

These  examples  are  indicative  of  responsible  congressional  concern 
for  a  continuing  program.  The  record  does  not  justify  the  oft- 
expressed  doubt  that  the  Congress  will  provide  on  schedule  the  funds 
needed  to  finance  development  loans. 

Second.  The  note-issuing  authority  method  will  not  necessarily 
increase  U.S.  influence  toward  reforms  in  other  countries. 

During  committee  hearings  this  year  on  the  foreign-aid  legisla¬ 
tion,  no  witness  from  the  executive  branch  cited  a  case  where  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  project  that  had  been  started  was  interrupted  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  stated  at  one  point: 

If  we  started  a  single  specific  project  somewhere,  I  think 
the  Congress  could  be  counted  on,  except  under  very  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  which  would  deserve  the  change,  to 
continue  to  support  that  specific  project  (hearings,  p.  642). 

He  then  added  what  we  regard  as  the  principal  argument  of  the 
executive  for  the  note-issuing  authority: 

What  we  do  not  have  is  the  ability  to  go  to  a  country,  tell 
the  country  that  next  year,  the  year  after  and  the  year  after 
and  the  year  after,  “If  you  do  this  and  this  and  this,  we  will 
support  your  development  program,  which  means  that  you 
will  be  able  to  count  on  starting  this  project  2  years  hence 
and  another  project  3  hears  hence  *  *  *.”  (hearings,  p.  642). 

The  administration  apparently  hopes  that  by  backing  a  country’s 
long-range  development  programs  it  can  thereby  encourage  that 
country  to  initiate  fundamental  reforms.  But  will  the  availability 
of  note-issuing  authority  be  any  more  persuasive  with  governments 
which  have  not  initiated  fundamental  reforms  to  correct  their  glaring 
deficiencies? 

The  administration  admits,  as  pointed  out  below,  that  it  cannot 
make  completely  firm  commitments,  even  if  granted  note-issuing 
authority  for  5  years.  What  greater  persuasiveness  with  reluctant 
governments  would  the  executive  have  under  such  authority  than  it 
would  have  under  multiyear  authorizations?  Such  authorizations 
would  give  other  governments  full  assurance,  based  on  the  record,  that 
the  Congress  would  appropriate  funds  up  to  the  limit  of  those  au¬ 
thorizations. 

Foreign  policy  considerations  have  required  that  we  continue  sup¬ 
port  to  certain  countries  that  have  not  been  willing  to  tackle  tough 
internal  reforms.  A  new  method  of  financing  our  loan  programs  at 
home  will  not  take  precedence  over  the  pursuit  of  those  foreign 
policies  that  we  believe  to  be  in  our  national  interest.  Certainly  we 
are  not  likely  to  hasten  reforms  abroad  solely  by  adopting  a  new 
method  of  financing  at  home — unless  we  are  to  disregard  or  minimize 
foreign  policy  considerations. 

Foreign  governments  can  read  our  budget.  Under  the  note-issuing 
authority  they  will  know  with  reasonable  precision  how  much  is 
available  for  loans  over  the  next  5  years.  They  can  make  their  long- 
range  plans.  But  they  also  know  that  only  under  the  most  extreme 
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circumstances  will  they  be  denied  the  money.  The  attraction  of  the 
carrot  may  outweigh  the  fear  of  the  stick. 

Third.  There  is  no  need  or  justification  for  authorizing  note-issuing 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  note-issuing  authority  in  the  bill  starts  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
We  are  already  in  that  fiscal  year.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  long¬ 
term  financing  as  proposed  in  the  bill  is  necessary  to  start  projects 
this  year.  They  can  be  initiated  by  the  regular  procedure  of  author¬ 
izations  and  appropriations.  If  the  Congress  is  willing  to  vote  note¬ 
issuing  authority  of  $900  million  this  year,  obviously  it  is  willing  to 
appropriate  $900  million.  In  either  case  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
and  to  the  Treasury  is  the  same.  Therefore,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  purpose  is  lo  avoid  annual  scrutiny  and  control  by  the 
Congress  over  the  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

Fourth.  The  note-issuing  authority  does  not  permit  “irrevocable 
commitments.” 

Even  with  the  note-issuing  authority  to  finance  the  program,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  the  United  States  would  not 
be  able  to  make  a  “completely  irrevocable  commitment.”  The 
agreements  with  foreign  governments,  he  added,  would  be  “conditional 
on  the  Congress  not  making  any  reduction  or  change  in  authority.” 

The  committee  has  been  assured  that  under  the  note-issuing  author¬ 
ity  Congress  would  retain  control.  Yet  when  a  member  observed 
that  “if  we  (Congress)  disapprove,  there  is  nothing  Congress  could  do 
except  to  revoke  it  (the  long-range  authority) ;  that  would  be  most 
difficult,”  Secretary  Dillon  replied:  “Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult” 
(hearings,  p.  624). 

The  United  States  recently  announced  its  participation  in  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  governments  and  institutions  interested  in  development 
assistance  to  India  under  which  our  Government  is  to  commit  $1,045 
million  through  1963.  A  similar  commitment  of  $150  million  to 
Pakistan  for  1961-62  is  under  consideration.  The  participation  of 
all  governments  in  both  of  these  ventures  is,  according  to  the  World 
Bank,  “subject  as  appropriate  to  legislative  action  or  other  necessary 
authorization.” 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Hon. 
Frank  M.  Coffin,  testified  that  “all  we  ask  is  the  power  to  make  a 
presumptive  commitment  with  those  other  countries — recognizing 
that  the  only  legal  obligation  we  can  make  is  for  this  fiscal  year” 
(hearings,  p.  1107). 

In  the  instances  cited  above,  the  Executive  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  such  commitments  with  no  more  assurance  than  the  usual 
authorizing  and  appropriating  cycle.  The  Executive  knows  that  the 
Congress  will  fulfill  commitments  it  makes  up  to  the  levels  authorized. 
If  it  is  contended  that  other  countries  may  not  understand  this  fact, 
we  suggest  that  it  would  be  more  useful  for  the  Executive  to  reassure 
other  countries  by  reciting  the  record  of  congressional  performance 
rather  than  to  create  doubts  abroad  by  unsupported  expressions  of 
doubts  at  home. 

We  recognize  fully  that  in  order  to  improve  long-range  programs 
the  Executive  should  be  able  to  make  long-term  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  But  we  insist  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  grant  authority  now 
to  issue  notes  year  by  year  in  vast  amounts  over  the  next  5  years  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Instead,  we  would  favor  a  method 
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that  would  assure  authorizations  and  appropriation  of  amounts  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  adequate  long-range  planning  and  commitments.  But 
we  would  not  authorize  in  advance  the  full  amounts  that  may  be 
needed  each  year.  Thus  the  Executive  would  have  to  return  to  the 
Congress  annually  for  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of  any 
additional  amounts  needed.  In  so  doing  it  would  have  to  justify  to 
the  Congress  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  proposes  to  do.  This 
would  enable  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  to  discharge  their  proper 
and  respective  responsibilities. 

In  short,  what  we  propose  is  a  method  of  financing  that  would  both 
give  the  Executive  assurance  of  continued  congressional  support  of 
long-range  programs  and  keep  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  its  proper 
constitutional  responsibility  for  annual  review  and  determination  of 
the  overall  size  and  cost  of  the  program. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield. 

Frances  P.  Bolton. 

Walter  H.  Judd. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Laurence  Curtis. 

William  S.  Mailliard. 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr. 

William  S.  Broomfield. 

Robert  R.  Barry. 

J.  Irving  Whalley. 

Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 


Previous  statements  of  criticism  of  foreign  aid  programs  and  opera¬ 
tions  made  by  us  over  the  years  have  pointed  out  our  interest  in  mutual 
security,  our  dedication  to  peace,  and  oxir  desire  for  friendship  and 
understanding  among  peoples  of  all  nations.  We,  of  course,  believe 
strongly  in  mutual  security  and  hold  in  particular  that  our  several 
commitments  to  aid  and  strengthen  our  allies  and  friends  must  be 
kept.  In  the  past,  however,  in  face  of  the  obvious  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  expectations  and  need,  we  have  called  repeatedly  for  a 
complete  review  and  revision  of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

This  year  we  looked  forward  with  nmch  optimism  to  new  legislation 
to  be  brought-  before  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  challenge  that  this  country  faces  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  foresaw  legislation  that  would  carry  at  least  indica¬ 
tion  of  needed  success.  We  foresaw  furthermore  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  the  bill  that  was  offered,  through  essential  amendments. 
Such  amendments  did  not  pass. 

II. R.  8400  fails  to  meet  the  critical  need  as  demonstrated  by  our 
world  situation  for  new  and  practical  vision;  adequate  new  tools; 
built-in  guarantees  against  repetition  of  former  errors  and  miscreancy; 
and  assurances  of  sufficient  increased  regard  for  U.S.  interests.  As 
sincere  critics  of  past  programs  and  past  performances,  we  regret, 
perhaps  more  than  others,  that  this  new  legislation  fails  to  meet  either 
our  anticipations  or  the  need. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  new  trial  and  challenge — a 
challenge  that  all  Americans  accept  with  requisite  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination — nothing  less  than  the  best  should  be  considered  accep¬ 
table  or  accepted. 

The  basic  problem  which  this  Congress  must  face  is  the  one  that  we 
expressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first  day  of  our  hearings — - 

the  problem  of  why  it  is,  after  all  these  years,  despite  a  noble 
goal  and  good  intentions  and  unstinted  appropriations,  that 
we  are  presently  where  we  are  (hearings,  p.  90). 

And  the  partial  answer  must  be,  noble  goals  and  good  intentions  and 
billions  of  dollars  are  not,  in  themselves,  enough. 

We  agreed  in  large  part  with  and  signed  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  minority  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  We,  too,  agree  that  the 
note-issuing  authority  is  not  a  necessary  method  or  a  proper  method 
to  finance  long-term  development  loans. 

We  further  agree,  as  regards  the  hope  of  the  administration  to  obtain 
social  reform  in  the  countries  to  be  aided  that  a  new  method  of  financ¬ 
ing  our  program  at  home  will  not  hasten  reforms  abroad — unless  that 
method  will  ignore  or  minimize  foreign  policy  objectives. 

We  agree  with  the  supplemental  views  that  the  record  does  not 
justify  the  expressed  fear  that  the  Congress  would  fail  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  continue  valid  foreign  assistance  programs.  The  two 
signers  of  these  additional  views  remain  unconvinced,  however,  that 
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“friends”  can  be  won — or  social  reform  necessarily  imposed — through 
“dollar  diplomacy.”  We  particularly  concur  with  the  statement  that 
the  proposal  for  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  costs 
would  weaken  the  control  of  Congress. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  REQUIRED 

However,  our  criticism  of  H.R.  8400  goes  further  than  the  pointed 
objections  raised  in  the  minority  supplemental  views  and  must  in 
good  conscience  be  accordingly  expressed. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  U.S.  history,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
insist  upon  the  most  thorough  and  complete  fiscal  justification  for 
any  and  all  expenditures  that  Congress  votes.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  in  face  of  rising  military  costs.  We  must  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  all  spending  programs.  As  we  already  know,  the  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to  $3.9  billion— well  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions;  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1962  the  deficit  will  reach 
at  least  $5  billion.  Our  concern  must  be  focused  on  the  magnitude 
of  expenditures  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  not  only  for  fiscal  1962,  but  in  the 
years  ahead. 

MONEY  REQUESTED  AND  SUMS  AVAILABLE 

The  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962,  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  specifically  authorizes  $4,355,500,000.  The  “new”  sums  will  be 
made  available  despite  an  estimated  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30, 
1961,  of  $5,443,412,000,  of  which  approximately  $145,500,000  remains 
unobligated.  The  bill,  however,  sets  no  overall  cost  on  foreign  aid 
beyond  the  $8,800  million  in  loans  over  5  years,  plus  $1,368.5  million  in 
grants  to  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  does  give  the 
President  such  wide  authority  to  tap  other  programs  and  resources, 
including  the  military  stockpiles  and  interest  accruing  from  and  re¬ 
payments  of  previous  loans,  that  the  total  authorization  is  far  greater. 
An  estimated  total  outlay  of  over  $30  billion  over  the  next  5  years  is 
closer  to  reality;  and  this  does  not  include  $1,800  million  in  military  aid 
for  1962,  and  sums  appropriated  in  the  succeeding  years  for  military 
assistance,  plus  “such  sums  as  may  be  necessary”  to  implement  the  act. 

It  is  almost  impossible  indeed  to  get  two  agreeing  estimates  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  money  contained  in  this  bill  (H.R.  8400).  In  the 
corresponding  bill  brought  out  by  the  Senate,  which  is  essentially 
similar  in  amounts,  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  points  out:  “Assuming  annual  appropriation 
authorizations  at  the  1962  level  throughout  the  period  1962-66,  along 
with  other  available  funds,  the  5-year  cost  of  foreign  aid  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  bill  (S.  1983)  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  $36.6 
billion.”  His  estimate  is  based  on  the  following  chart  which  appeared 
on  page  12903  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  July  28,  1961: 
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In  regard  to  the  provision  for  development  lending,  moreover, 
certain  realities  must  be  faced.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  imposed  on  each  and  every  loan.  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  Executive  to  make  low-  or  no-interest-bearing  loans,  and  long¬ 
term  loans  for  as  long  as  50  years,  with  no  principal  payments  in  the 
first  10  years.  If  the  Treasury  Department  has  to  borrow  at  4  or  5 
percent  for  the  financing  of  development  loans  at  low  or  no  interest 
rates,  it  is  conceivable  that  our  national  debt  will  invariably  increase 
again,  and  as  a  byproduct  spiraling  inflation  is  bound  to  affect  our 
economy.  In  addition,  whatever  the  good  intentions  of  the  executive 
branch  in  providing  that  payment  of  interest  and  principal  should 
be  in  U.S.  dollars,  we  doubt  whether  such  payment  can  be  expected 
in  the  foreseeable  future  from  those  countries  receiving  aid,  particu¬ 
larly  those  countries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
might  seem  to  be  most  in  need  of  the  "dreamed  of”  social  reform  or 
help. 

INCREASED  EXECUTIVE  POWERS 

If,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  moneys  provided  by  this  legislation,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  measure  or  estimate  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  authority 
granted  to  the  Executive.  The  bill  grants  unprecedented  flexibility 
to  the  executive  branch  in  the  administration  and  management  of 
the  program. 

Year  after  year  Congress  has  continued  to  delegate  to  the  executive 
branch  more  and  more  authority  to  spend  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
money.  This  year  the  increased  delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive 
is  greater  than  ever  before  and  goes  far  beyond  what  is  necessary. 
The  danger,  as  is  of  course  evident,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
President  must  delegate  the  responsibility  for  drawing  plans  and 
spending  the  money;  and  that,  accordingly  and  necessarily,  the 
careful  supervision  that  he  might  give  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
extent  necessary.  In  this  bill  there  are  51  grants  of  discretionary 
power  to  the  President  and  18  authorizations  to  disregard  other  laws 
which  apply  to  foreign  aid.  While  many  of  these  grants  of  power 
have  been  in  previous  foreign  aid  legislation,  in  one  form  or  another, 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  heretofore  the  authorization 
has  been  limited  to  1  year. 

The  ambiguity  that  exists  concerning  the  authority  granted  to  the 
executive  branch  is  equaled  if  not  surpassed  by  ambiguities  of  provi¬ 
sions  within  the  bill.  The  committee  made  an  effort  to  discover  and 
remove  such  ambiguities.  The  fact  remains,  as  is  clearly  visible  to 
Members  of  Congress  reading  the  legislation,  that  indefinite  provisions, 
open  extensions  of  authority,  waiving  of  previous  laws,  etc.,  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  and  estimate  the  exact  degree  of 
power  that  is  being  yielded  by  Congress  to  the  executive  branch. 
Even  friends  of  the  program  have  termed  this  bill  a  "legislative 
monstrosity.”  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  most  Members  who  vote 
for  this  bill  if,  in  fact,  anyone,  could  not  possibly  know  all  that  he  is 
voting  for. 

As  one  instance  of  the  indefiniteness  of  authority,  H.R.  8400  provides 
that  "The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
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he  may  determine.”  This  indefiniteness  of  course  serves  to  increase 
already  practically  unlimited  authority. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  to  use  funds  without  limita¬ 
tion  at  any  delegated  level  is  not  only  the  power  to  spend  but  to  initiate 
and  carry  through  policies  which  might  be  completely  unknown  to  the 
Congress — or  which,  in  fact,  could  frustrate  the  will  of  Congress.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  decisions  of  major  importance  or  which 
concern  the  vital  security  of  this  Nation  could  be  better  made  by 
bureaucratic  executives,  through  use  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them, 
than  by  Members  of  the  Congress  responsible  to  the  people  who  elect 
them. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  report  to  give  a  complete  analysis 
either  of  the  bill  or  of  all  our  points  of  difference  with  it.  Among  such, 
we  might  mention  its  failure  to  make  authorizations  for  definite 
appropriations  to  the  international  organizations  so  long  provided  for 
in  previous  corresponding  acts.  Here,  again,  the  right  of  decision 
both  as  to  beneficiary  and  amount  is  provided  through  the  mere  grant 
of  a  lump  sum  appropriated  to  the  President.  We  also  belong  in  the 
group  of  Members  of  this  Congress  who  are  opposed  to  the  further 
weakening  of  the  Battle  Act  (Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act).  We,  therefore,  regret  the  amount  set  apart  in  the  President’s 
contingency  fund  that  can  be  spent  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Battle  Act.  The  contingency  fund  this  year  is  $300  million. 

CONCLUSION'S 

However,  although  the  defects  of  the  bill  are  many,  transcending  all 
others  is  the  relinquishment  of  congressional  control  over  the  program. 
The  trend  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  executive  branch  to  request, 
and  to  receive,  ever  greater  flexibility;  but  now  the  Congress  is 
requested  abjectly  to  abdicate  its  powers  and  to  grant  a  blank  check 
to  be  cashed  wherever,  by  whomever,  and  in  whatever  amounts  as 
are  designated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

That  continuation  of  congressional  supervision  is  badly  needed  is 
attested  to  by  the  failures  in  past  performance.  The  effectiveness  of 
foreign  aid  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  millions  of  words  spoken  and 
the  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a  speech  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  on 
June  4,  1961,  for  instance,  had  this  to  say  about  the  aid  we  have  given 
since  World  War  II: 

The  underdeveloped  nations  that  received  our  aid  are 
mostly  worse  off  for  it  *  *  *.  The  main  impact  of  American 
foreign  aid  was  to  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor, 
helping  to  create  the  vacuum  into  which  the  Communists 
easily  move. 

The  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  however,  gives 
no  promise  of  being  lifted. 

Confronting  the  present  crises  this  Congress,  therefore,  should 
accept  nothing  less  than  reconsideration  of  past  errors  and  adoption 
of  adequate  measures  not  only  to  correct  such  errors  but  to  provide 
the  effectiveness  so  long  lacking.  The  Congress  cannot  and  should 
not  abrogate  its  responsibility  nor  permit  the  weakening  by  one  iota 
of  its  power  to  inspect,  to  authorize,  and  to  appropriate. 
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For  Congress  to  relinquish  the  check  on  the  program  inherent  in 
the  congressional  prerogative  to  authorize  and  appropriate  is  an 
abandonment  of  congressional  responsibility.  Only  through  retaining 
such  power  can  we  hope  to  regain  and  hold  control  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs  and  the  spending  therefor.  We  repeat,  this  requires 
annual  review  of  foreign-aid  operations  coupled  with  requisite 
authorization  and  appropriation.  As  one  responsible  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  put  it  recently,  “If  the  administration  gets 
the  backdoor  approach  to  foreign  aid,  the  control  will  not  be  returned 
to  Congress.” 

That  must  not  happen. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  Treasury  borrowing  as  a  method 
of  financing  development  loans,  I  believe  attention  should  be  directed 
to  article  1,  section  9,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  provides  that: 
“No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law.” 

I  believe  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question 
whether  the  provision  of  this  bill  which  authorizes  both  Treasury 
borrowing  and  the  spending  on  the  program  of  the  money  so  borrowed 
does  not  violate  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  above  constitutional  provision. 
Tins  is  an  additional  reason  for  preferring  the  usual  method  of  authori¬ 
zation  and  appropriation. 

Laubence  Curtis. 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  AND  WORKABLE  PLAN 

One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
past  has  been  that  the  scattered,  or  "shotgun,”  approach  to  planning, 
without  adequate  consideration  by  the  recipient  nation  of  how  the 
development  project  fits  into  an  overall  scheme  of  progress,  has  led 
to  minimum  benefits  springing  from  our  development  aid.  Long- 
range  planning,  wisely  administered,  can  reduce  this  problem  and  the 
consequent  waste  growing  out  of  uncoordinated  development  projects. 
It  can  encourage  the  new  nations,  lacking  in  self-confidence,  to  base 
their  plans  on  long-term  objectives,  rather  than  trying  to  attempt 
abortive  efforts  in  order  to  qualify  for  aid  which  is  available  only  in 
the  current  year. 

Long-range  planning  can  do  these  things,  but  will  it?  Only  careful 
and  constant  checking  by  the  Congress  will  insure  an  effective  and 
efficient  program.  Congressional  committees  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  program  through  their  investigations  and  reports. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  example,  has  a  standing  Sub¬ 
committee  for  Review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  composed  of 
ranking  Members  of  both  parties.  The  regular  subcommittees  have 
also  studied  programs  that  fall  within  their  jurisdiction.  Other 
committees  have  concentrated  on  particular  areas,  countries  or 
projects.  With  expanded  staffs  and  facilities  these  committees  and 
subcommittees  can  enlarge  their  studies  and  strengthen  congressional 
supervision  and  control  over  the  dimensions  and  direction  of  the 
entire  program. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  the  Executive  to  engage  in  long-term  planning  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  use  of  this  new  authority  that  many  of  the  present  pit- 
falls  could  be  avoided  in  the  future.  This  great  hope  begins  to  take 
on  significance  when  it  is  realized  that  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
a  5-year  plan  of  economic  development  could  command  the  top  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  that  country  at  the  time  of  a  plan’s  inauguration,  as 
well  as  the  top  command  of  our  Government.  This  would  bring  into 
focus  our  total  aid  in  relation  to  the  self-help  measures  that  are  accom¬ 
panying  the  development  plan,  thereby  making  our  economic  goals 
more  readily  understandable  and  more  certain  of  fulfillment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Executive  proposes  to  insure  that 
funds  will  be  available  during  the  next  5  years  by  obtaining  now  the 
authority  to  borrow  $900  million  for  fiscal  year  1962  from  the  Treasury 
and  $1.6  billion  for  each  of  the  following  4  years.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  opposition  to  this  method  of  financing  the  program. 

A  WORKABLE  PLAN 

A  plan  that  could  avoid  the  undesirability  of  Treasury  borrowing 
and  still  give  the  President  the  long-term  lending  authority  would 
require  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appropriate  annually  the 
amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year  which  had  been  committed  in  previous 
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years.  This  assurance  would  enable  the  Executive  to  make  reasonable 
sums  available  for  long-term  commitments. 

For  development  loan  funds  that  are  not  part  of  long-term  projects 
already  agreed  upon,  the  regular  procedures  would  necessitate  an 
authorization  and  appropriation  by  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  which 
there  would  be  the  usual  annual  review  of  the  entire  program. 

The  maximum  advance  commitment  for  each  year,  fiscal  year 
1963-65,  could  remain  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  yearly  long-term 
authorization,  unless  increased  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  could  consider  each  year  the  changing  needs  of  the  Executive. 

The  term  of  this  plan  is  4  years.  This  would  enable  the  next 
administration  to  review,  reduce,  or  expand  the  existing  program. 
The  4-year  plan  has  the  added  advantage  of  permitting  the  next 
administration  to  make  these  determinations  without  being  saddled 
with  commitments  made  by  the  previous  administration.1  A  2-year 
plan  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  long-term 
commitments. 

Those  who  agree  that  the  Executive  should  have  long-term 
lending  authority  can  support  this  plan  because  the  Executive 
would  have  long-term  assurance  of  funds  available. 

Those  who  oppose  “back  door”  spending  can  support  this  plan 
because  there  will  not  be  Treasury  borrowing. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  can  support  this 
plan  because  their  annual  review  for  additional  authorizations 
would  also  be  required. 

Those  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  believe 
in  the  appropriating  process  can  likewise  support  this  plan,  since 
their  annual  review  would  be  preserved  and  a  further  appro¬ 
priation  required. 

For  fiscal  year  1962  the  full  $900  million  requested  by  the  President 
would  be  authorized. 

The  Executive  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  estimate  what  portion 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1965  development  loan  program  will 
be  committed  in  advance — therefore,  50  to  60  percent  of  the  $1.6 
billion  for  each  year,  or  from  $800  million  to  $1  billion,  has  been 
arbitrarily  suggested  for  the  present  plan. 

Robert  R.  Barry. 

1  A  3-yoar  plan  would  bring  consideration  of  a  new  multiannual  authorization  into  a  presidential  election 
year,  thereby  possibly  creating  partisanship  in  foreign  affairs. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 


In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7  OF  1953 

(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  assembled,  June  1,  1953,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 

the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  approved  June  20, 1949,  as  amended.  Effective 

August  1,  1953) 

[FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

[Section  1.  Establishment  of  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  new  agency  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Administration.” 

[(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  a  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Director.”  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  a  year.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  advise 
with  the  President  concerning  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  the 
Director. 

[(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  a  year.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate,  and  shall  act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disability7-  of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Director. 

[(d)  There  are  hereby  established  in  the  Administration  six  new 
offices  with  such  title  or  titles  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine.  Appointment  thereto  shall  be  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  compensation  for 
each  of  two  of  the  said  offices  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  a  year  and 
the  compensation  for  each  of  the  other  four  offices  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  $15,000  a  year.  The  persons  appointed  to  the  said  new  offices  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to  time  desig¬ 
nate,  and  are  authorized  to  act  as  Director,  as  the  Director  may  des¬ 
ignate,  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Director  or  in  the  event  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director. 

[Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  functions  to  the  Director.  There  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Director: 

[(a)  All  functions  vested  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  or  by  any  other  statute  in  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
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provided  for  in  section  501  of  that  Act,  or  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  created  by  that  Act,  or  in  any  official  or  office  of  that  Agency, 
including  the  functions  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

[(b)  All  functions  vested  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  in  the  Administrator  created  by  that  Act. 

[(c)  The  functions  vested  by  section  6  of  the  Yugoslav  Emergency 
Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[Sec.  3.  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  together  with  its  functions,  is  hereby  transfex*red 
to  the  Administration.  All  functions  vested  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Act  in  the  Secretary  of  State  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Director.  Functions  with  respect  to  serving  as  employees  of 
the  said  Institute  or  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors  thereof, 
including  eligibility,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  be  detailed  as  such  em¬ 
ployees  or  to  serve  as  such  members,  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Administration.  The  Institute  shall  be  adminis¬ 
tered  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Director. 

[Sec.  4.  National  Advisory  Council.  The  Director  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  (22  U.S.C.  286b). 

[Sec.  5.  Performance  of  f  unctions  transferred  to  the  Director.  The 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by  another  officer  or  by  any 
employee  or  organizational  entity,  of  the  Administration,  of  any 
function  of  the  Director,  except  the  function  of  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  function  of  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems. 

[Sec.  6.  Transfer  of  functions  to  the  President.  All  functions  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee 
Aid  Act  of  1950  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  President. 

[Sec.  7.  Incidental  transfers,  (a)  Personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  in  other  funds, 
employed,  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  functions  transferred  or  vested  by  this  reorganization  plan  shall 
be  transferred,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  direct,  as  follows: 

[(1)  So  much  of  those  relating  to  functions  transferred  to  or  vested 
in  the  Director  or  the  Administration  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administration. 

[(2)  Those  of  the  Institute  of  In  ter- American  Affairs  shall  be  trans4- 
ferred  along  with  the  Institute. 

[(3)  So  much  of  those  relating  to  the  functions  transferred  by  sec¬ 
tion  6  hereof  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deter¬ 
mine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  agency  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  which  the  President  delegates  the  said  functions. 

[(b)  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  transfers  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as 
he  shall  designate. 
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[Sec.  8.  Abolitions,  (a)  There  are  hereby  abolished: 

[(1)  The  offices  of  Director  for  Mutual  Security  and  Deputy 
Director  for  Mutual  Security,  provided  for  in  sections  501  and  504, 
respectively,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (includ¬ 
ing  the  organization  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  known 
as  the  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security). 

[(2)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

[(3)  The  title  of  Administrator  provided  for  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act. 

[(4)  The  four  positions  provided  for  in  section  406(e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

[(5)  The  offices  of  Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  provided  for  in  section  413(a)  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development,  as  amended,  together  with  the  functions 
vested  in  the  Administrator  by  the  said  section  413(a),  as  amended. 

[(6)  The  offices  of  the  Special  Representative  in  Europe  and 
Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  provided  for  in  section 
504(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  The  abolition 
of  the  said  offices  of  Representatives,  and  Deputy  Representative  shall 
become  effective  on  September  1,  1953  (unless  a  later  date  is  required 
by  the  provisions  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended). 

[(b)  _  The  Director  shall  wind  up  any  outstanding  affairs  of  the 
aforesaid  abolished  agencies  and  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  reorganization  plan. 

[Sec.  9.  Interim  provisions.  The  President  may  authorize  the 
persons  who,  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan,  hold  offices  or  occupy  positions  abolished  by  section  8 
hereof  to  hold  offices  and  occupy  positions  under  section  1  hereof 
until  the  latter  offices  and  positions  are  filled  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  said  section  1  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  in  no  event  for  any  period  extending  more  than  60  days  after 
the  said  effective  date,  as  follows: 

[(a)  The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual  Security  as  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration,  respectively. 

[(b)  The  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  the  person 
occupying  the  senior  position  provided  for  in  section  406(e)  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  serve  in  the 
two  senior  positions  created  by  section  1(d)  thereof. 

[(c)  The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  and  the 
persons  occupying  the  three  positions  provided  for  in  section  406(e) 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  serve  in 
the  four  positions  created  by  section  1(d)  hereof  which  have  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  a  year.J 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  [That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.”  This  Act  is  divided  into 
chapters  and  titles,  according  to  the  following  table  of  contents: 

[TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

[Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 
[Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
[Title  I — Defense  Support 
[Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
[Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
[Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs 
[Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund 

[Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

[Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  peace  in  the  world  increasingly  depends  on  wider  recognition  both 
in  principle  and  practice,  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  men; 
and  that  the  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best 
be  assured  in  a  world  wide  atmosphere  of  expanded  freedom. 

[(b)  Through  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
its  predecessors,  the  United  States  has  helped  thwart  Communists  in¬ 
timidation  in  many  countries  of  the  world,  has  helped  Europe  recover 
from  the  wounds  of  World  War  II,  has  supported  defensive  military 
preparations  of  nations  alerted  by  Communist  aggression,  and  has 
soundly  begun  to  help  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  living  standards, 
fe  [(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  continue  to  serve  the  follow¬ 
ing  principal  purposes: 

[(1)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  basic  identity  of  interest 
which  exists  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  who  are  striving  to  establish  and  develop 
politically  independent  and  economically  viable  units,  and  to 
produce  more  goods  and  services,  and  to  improve  ways  of  living 
by  methods  which  reflect  the  popular  will,  and  to  realize  aspira¬ 
tions  for  justice,  for  education,  and  for  dignity  and  respect  as  in¬ 
dividual  human  beings,  and  to  establish  responsible  governments 
which  will  cooperate  with  other  like-minded  governments.  The 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  objective  and  need  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  consistent  with  its  tradition  and  ideals  to 
share  these  strivings  by  providing  assistance,  with  due  regard  for 
our  other  obligations,  to  peoples  willing  to  work  energetically 
toward  these  ends. 

[(2)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  inter¬ 
national  communism  and  the  nations  it  controls  continue  by 
threat  of  military  action,  by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by 
internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt  to  bring  under 
their  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples  and 
nations  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination.  The  Con¬ 
gress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
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so  long  as  such  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  persists,  to  make  available  to  other  free 
nations  and  peoples  upon  request  assistance  of  such  nature  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  compatible 
with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and  other  obligations,  and  as 
may  be  needed  and  effectively  used  by  such  free  nations  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom. 

[(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — 

[(1)  the  United  States,  through  mutual  security  programs,  has 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  economic  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe;  and 

[(2)  due  in  part  to  those  programs,  it  has  been  possible  for  such 
nations  to  achieve  complete  economic  recovery  and  to  regain  their 
military  strength ;  and 

[(3)  certain  other  friendly  nations  of  the  world  remain  in  need 
of  assistance  in  order  that  they  may  defend  themselves  against 
aggression  and  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  free  world; 
those  nations  which  have  been  assisted  in  iheir  recovery  should,  in 
the  future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  countries  which  are  still  in  need 
of  assistance  of  the  type  provided  under  this  Act. 

[(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  self-government  or  independence  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  enable  them  to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  self- 
government  or  independence.  To  this  end,  assistance  shall  be  rendered 
where  appropriate  and  feasible  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
emergence  of  political  units  which  are  economically  viable,  either  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  neighboring  units. 

[(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — 

[(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of  navigation  in  interna¬ 
tional  waterways  and  economic  cooperation  between  nations; 
and 

[(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  endangered  when  nations  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against  other  nations  assisted 
under  this  Act,  including  such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  international  waterways; 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  administered  to  give 
effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  or  arising  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  these  principles  shall  be 
applied,  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on 
measures  taken  by  the  Administration  to  insure  their  application. 

[Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

[Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed 
force  shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress 
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hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
to  promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of  support 
based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  measures 
in  the  common  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  friendly  nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such 
nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  In 
furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  uni¬ 
versal  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regula¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  evasion. 

[The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favoring  the  crea¬ 
tion  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint 
organization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to 
develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

[The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative 
of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as 
is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by  membership 
in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which  he 
may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

[Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such 
other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement 
from  any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international 
organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  any  service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other 
duties  of  a  non-combatant  nature,  including  military  training  or 
advice. 

[Sec.  103.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1960  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,400,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Programs  of 
military  assistance  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  1960  program  shall 
be  budgeted  so  as  to  come  into  competition  for  financial  support  with 
other  activities  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

[(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
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carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  including  expenses  incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organizations. 

[(c)  When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
within  ten  years  or  earlier  such  assistance  may  be  furnished,  notwith¬ 
standing  sections  105,  141,  and  142,  to  nations  eligible  to  purchase 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  under  section  106.  When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier, 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  foreign  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  notwithstanding 
section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 
other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter:  Provided ,  That 
the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  repayments  from  not  to 
exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used  for  such  assistance. 

[(d)  The  value  of  programs  of  equipment  and  materials  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  chapter 
other  than  section  106,  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  shall  not  exceed  $55,000,000.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  value  of  nonexcess  equipment  and  materials  shall  be  as 
defined  in  section  545(h)  of  this  Act,  and  the  value  of  excess  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  (as  excess  is  defined  in  section  545(e)  of  this 
Act)  shall  mean  the  acquisition  cost  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

[Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  made  between 
the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000, 
less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such  purpose.  Such  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as 
heretofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

[(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  nations  for  collective 
defense  other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section 
103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in  amounts 
totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended 
under  this  section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of 
taxes. 

[Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — 
(a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
nation  whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall  have 
determined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
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which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment 
and  materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of 
the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake 
any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

[(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 
areas : 

[(1)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  European 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing 
security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Con¬ 
gress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote  greater  political  fed¬ 
eration,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe, 
including  coordinated  production  and  procurement  programs 
participated  in  by  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  to 
military  equipment  and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

[(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  ar¬ 
rangements  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to 
require  the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

[(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  Asia,  the  President 
shall  give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the 
free  peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organiza¬ 
tion,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to 
develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic 
rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

[(4)  Military  equipment  and  materials  may  be  furnished  to 
the  other  American  Republics  only  in  furtherance  of  missions 
directly  relating  to  the  common  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  which  are  found  by  the  President  to  be  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  annually  shall 
review  such  findings  and  shall  determine  whether  military  as¬ 
sistance  is  necessary.  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not, 
unless  the  President  determines  otherwise,  be  the  basis  for 
military  assistance  programs  to  American  Republics. 

[(5)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter,  administrators  of  the  military  assistance 
program  shall  encourage  the  use  of  foreign  military  forces  in 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  construction  of  public  works  and 
other  activities  helpful  to  economic  development. 
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[Sec.  106.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Serv¬ 
ices. —  (a)  The  President  may,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without  requirement  for 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  for  sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  or 
international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  which  has 
not  signed  an  agreement  under  section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with 
the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the 
President  shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be 
used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state. 

[(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of 
or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to 
any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  avail¬ 
able  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  In  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  pe¬ 
riod  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  545:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment 
or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i) 
the  minimum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
(A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such 
contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

[(c)  Sections  105,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

[Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  Law. — (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  7307(a),  and 
(2)  such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3544(b)  and  8544(b),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 
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[Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
[title  I — DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

[Sec.  131.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  chapter  I,  or  to  nations  which  have  joined 
"with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement, 
commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  specifically 
designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort:  Provided,  That  either 
all  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  reviews,  findings,  rec¬ 
ommendations,  reports  and  other  material  which  relate  to  operations 
or  activities  under  this  title  are  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  to  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation,  appropri¬ 
ations,  or  expenditures  under  this  title,  upon  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  the  President  certifies  that  he  has  forbidden  the  information  to 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  such  request  and  gives  his  reasons  for  doing 
so.  In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  serv¬ 
ice  (including  processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and 
repairing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $675,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

[(c)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  pre¬ 
vailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regulation, 
discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then  commodities  purchased 
with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined  for  such  country  shall  be 
insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a  company  or 
companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States. 

[(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  or  chapter  I  and 
(2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section ;  and  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to 
section  409  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  or  chapter  I  to  any  nation 
or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing 
such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
promote  world  peace.  No  defense  support  or  military  equipment  and 
materials  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall  have  agreed 
to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such  additional  provi- 
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sions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and 
provisions  of  this  title  or  chapter  I  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  ol 
the  United  States. 

[Sec.  142.  Agreements. — (a)  No  defense  support  or  military 
equipment  and  materials  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation  under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

[(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

[(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  elim¬ 
inate  causes  of  international  tension; 

[(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

[(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world ; 

[(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

[(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of 
the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title; 

[(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or 
services  furnished  under  chapter  I  without  the  consent  of  the 
President ; 

£ (8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  under  chapter  I ; 

[(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  chapter  I; 

[(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such 
assistance  and  provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  complete 
information  with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may 
require. 

[(b)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  title  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale 
thereof,  such  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished  unless  the  recipient 
nation  shall  have  agreed  to  establish  a  Special  Account,  and 

[(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation 
in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

[(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been  ap¬ 
plicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

[(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
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new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available: 
Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such 
excess  amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
which  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States : 
Provided  further,  That  such  utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  in 
all  Special  Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $4,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  Special  Account 
are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such 
country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act  or 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furnishing  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (l) 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  independence,  (2)  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia. — Assistance  under  this  title  or  chapter 
I  shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  141 
and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assist¬ 
ance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances 
of  prior  appropriations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast 
Asia,  the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the 
extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty 
days. 

[title  II — DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

[Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  free¬ 
dom,  is  important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of 
assistance  to  such  people  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The 
Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  strengthen  friendly 
foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  economies 
through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system;  to  minimize  or  elimi- 
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nate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  climax  favorable  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital ;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  free  economic  institutions  and  to  increase  their 
productive  capabilities  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title  in  rapidly  developing  countries  requires  the  development  of  free 
economic  institutions  and  the  stimulation  of  private  investment,  local 
as  well  as  foreign,  in  the  field  of  housing.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that,  consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  this  title,  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  loans  and  guarantees  to  stimulate 
activities  in  this  field. 

[Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Fund”)  which  shall  have  suc¬ 
cession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue 
in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in 
such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

[(b)  The  Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guar¬ 
anties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions  (not 
to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  securities),  to  or  with 
such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  it  may  determine,  taking  into  account  (1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  or  free  economic  institutions  or  to  the  increase  of 
productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of 
the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  transaction  involved. 
Loans  shall  be  made  by  the  Fund  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commit¬ 
ments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  finding  that 
there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment.  The  Fund  in  its 
operations  shall  recognize  that  development  loan  assistance  will  be 
most  effective  in  those  countries  which  show  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  long-term  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  their  people, 
demonstrate  a  clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures, 
and  effectively  demonstrate  that  such  assistance  is  consistent  with, 
and  makes  a  contribution  to,  workable  long-term  economic  develop¬ 
ment  objectives.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support 
and  encourage  private  investment  and  other  private  participation 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment  capital,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating 
with  the  Fund  in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any 
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obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  Fund.  The  authority  of  section  451(a)  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  this 
title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  be  used  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title.  No  guar¬ 
anties  of  equity  investment  against  normal  business-type  risks  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  subsection  nor  shall  the  fractional  reserve 
maintained  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  any  guaranty  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  be  less  in  any  case  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
contractual  liability  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  under  such  guar¬ 
anty,  and  the  total  contractual  liability  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  under  all  of  such  guaranties  shall  not,  at  any  one  time,  exceed 
$100,000,000.  The  President’s  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  of  this 
Act,  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this 
title. 

[(c)  The  Fund  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or 
otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  use  in 
any  country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  and  assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  an  economically  and  technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the 
President  determines  with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 

[Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  at  any  time  after  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  advances  to  the 
Fund  after  June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000,000  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $700,000,000  may  be  advanced  prior  to  July  1,  1960,  and  not 
to  exceed  an  additional  $1,100,000,000  may  be  advanced  prior  to  July 
1,  1961. 

[Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. — (a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or 
transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

[(b)  The  Fund  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  obligations  in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  term  “assets  of  the  Fund” 
as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the  amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the 
Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any  amount  of  capitalization  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  which  has  not  been 
advanced  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time.  The  assets  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any  obligations  or 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  title. 

[(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

[Sec.  205.  Management.  Powers  and  Authorities. — (a)  The 
management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
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(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Board”)  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall 
carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  a  quorum ;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board 
shall  meet  for  organization  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the 
Chairman.  The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary 
or  appropriate  actions  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  authorities,  powers,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  employees.  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  on  the 
Board  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

[(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000 
a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year, 
and  four  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $18,000  per  year.  Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director, 
in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During  the  absence  or  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act 
as  Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also 
absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  vacant, 
such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

[(c)  The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authorities  vested 
in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board, 
may:  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases,  agreements, 
or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency,  or  with  any  per¬ 
son,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  en¬ 
tity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and  use  gifts 
or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible);  contract  for  the  services  of  attorneys;  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
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of  the  Fund,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Fund  shall  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  discount,  redis¬ 
count,  public  or  private  sale,  negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of 
option  or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or 
without  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds, 
debentures  (including  convertible  debentures),  liens,  pledges,  and 
other  collateral  or  security,  contracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptance  including  bankers’  acceptances, 
cable  transfers  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership 
(provided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  al¬ 
though  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by 
exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens,  pledges 
or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guar¬ 
antee  payment  against  any  instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters 
of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment ;  collect  or  compromise  any  obli¬ 
gations  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  the  Fund,  and,  as  the  Fund  may  determine,  refer  any 
such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collec¬ 
tion;  adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed;  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided  that  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or 
final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer  thereof,  including 
the  Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against 
property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his 
official  capacity) ;  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt, 
insolvent  or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the 
United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as  necessary ; 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  otherwise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  the  Fund  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying  out,  servicing,  com¬ 
promising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any 
transaction  or  operation,  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from 
the  application  of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316),  or  to 
authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds  from  any  source  without 
the  express  legislative  permission  of  the  Congress. 

[(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation 
or  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section 
4(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2254a),  except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 
total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of 
the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  over 
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the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in  said  section  4(a).  The  Fund 
shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropriation  or 
fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund,  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  benefits  and  other 
payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  its 
employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

[(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as 
of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
Act.  In  addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing 
Director  and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the 
Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against,  and  rights  estab¬ 
lished  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between  August  14,  1957,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby 
transferred  to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  cre¬ 
ated  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  that 
Act,  require  reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing 
Director  provided  for  in  section  205(b)  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  206.  National  Advisory  Council. — The  fund  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.S.C.  286b)  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems. 

[TITLE  III — TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

[Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their 
resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow 
of  investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under 
which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  con¬ 
structively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new 
sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing 
power. 

[Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  through  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs.  As 
used  in  this  title,  the  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and  inte¬ 
grated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  shall 
be  limited  to  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  labor,  agri- 
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cultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public  admin¬ 
istration.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not  in¬ 
clude  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  pri¬ 
marily  related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities 
Act  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in 
the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

[Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  section  302  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  nation  being  assisted — 

[(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

[(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity; 

[(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination 
and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried 
on  in  that  nation ; 

[(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and 

[(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in  the  program 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

[Sec.  304.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  to  remain  available  until  expended  not  to 
exceed  $172,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or 
demonstration  purposes. 

[Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation  and  Related 
Programs. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  this  Act,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  related  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  their 
related  organizations,  and  other  international  organizations,  wherever 
practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
by  section  304,  not  to  exceed— 

[(a)  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  such 
related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established:  Provided,  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  limitation  of  33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution 
for  such  purpose  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much 
as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
such  purpose  and  for  succeeding  calendar  years  not  to  exceed  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (including 
assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  such  year. 

[(b)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 
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[Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooneration 
programs  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to 
any  foreign  government  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  per¬ 
form  contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  to  technical  cooperation 
programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails 
commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend 
at  any  time  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

[(b)  The  President  shall  arrange  for  a  nongovernmental  research 
group,  university,  or  foundation  to  study  the  adArisability  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  a  program,  to  be  known  as  the  Point  Four  Youth  Corps,, 
under  which  young  United  States  citizens  would  be  trained  and  serve 
abroad  in  programs  of  technical  cooperation.  Not  to  exceed  $10,000 
from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  304  of  this  Act  may  he 
used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  study. 

[title  IV — SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to 
exceed  $256,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify  for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or 
economic  stability. 

[(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given 
to  (A)  projects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a 
group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education, 
and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  resettlement 
programs  as  will  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native 
migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this  sentence 
shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible,  and  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assistance 
on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
505. 

[(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools 
and  libraries  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  author¬ 
izing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  make  a  special  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
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ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second  Congress,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  utilize  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  for  hospitals  abroad  designed  to  serve  as  centers  for 
medical  treatment,  education  and  research,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  401.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. — The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  important  contribution  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  to  international  peace  and  security, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  support  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  400(a)  of  this  Act  for  contribu¬ 
tions  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Emer¬ 
gency  Force.] 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than 
$175,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  or  the  grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  produced  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  as  to  pricing  and  the  use  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels  expressed  in  section  101  of  said  Act.  Foreign 
currency  proceeds  accruing  from  such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  wdiich  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to 
use  for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  this  section.  Surplus  food  commodities  or 
products  thereof  made  available  for  transfer  under  this  Act  (or  any 
other  Act)  as  a  grant  or  as  a  sale  for  foreign  currencies  may  also  be 
made  available  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  eligible  domestic 
recipients  pursuant  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  or  to  needy  persons  within  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c).  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  is  amended  hv  inserting 
“whether  in  private  stocks  or”  after  “commodities”  the  first  time  that 
word  appears 

[Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed 
$6,750,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  400(a) 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or 
may  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occu¬ 
pied  Areas)  Special  Account,  including  that  part  of  the  German  cur¬ 
rency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of 
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December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  (or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement) 
which,  upon  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
GARIOA  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  he  determines  must  be  dis¬ 
regarded. 

[Sec.  404.  Indus  Basin  Development. — The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  welcomes  the  progress  made  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  toward 
the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin  through  a  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion  among  south  Asian  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world  in  order 
to  promote  economic  growth  and  political  stability  in  south  Asia,  and 
affirms  the  willingness  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  authorities 
contained  in  this  and  other  Acts,  to  participate  in  this  significant 
undertaking.  In  the  event  that  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  made  available  to  be  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  such  funds  may  be  used  in  accordance 
with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  established  by  the  Bank 
concerning  completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates  and  determination 
of  feasibility,  rather  than  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures 
concerning  such  matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241), 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  provisions  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  without  seriously  impeding  or  preventing  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  purposes:  Provided,  That  compensating  allowances  are 
made  in  the  administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or  other 
areas  to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901(b)  are  applicable.] 

Sec.  405.  Migrants,  Refugees,  and  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
Committee. 

[(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control.] 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance 
to  refugees  under  his  mandate. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  continuation 
of  activities,  including  care,  training,  and  resettlement,  which  have 
been  undertaken  for  selected  escapees  under  section  451  of  this  Act. 
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[Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

[Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  not  to  exceed  $16,500,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East.  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and  repatriation  of 
such  refugees.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  rectification  should  be  made  of  the  Palestine  refugee  rolls  in  order 
to  assure  that  only  bona  fide  refugees  whose  need  and  eligibility  for 
relief  have  been  certified  shall  receive  aid  from  the  Agency  and  that 
the  President  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  make  United  States 
contributions  to  the  Agency  should  take  into  consideration  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  host  governments 
to  rectify  such  relief  rolls.  The  President  shall  include  in  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1962  programs  under 
this  Act  a  report  concerning  the  progress  made  toward  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  the  relief  rolls  as  well  as  toward  the  repatriation  and  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  refugees  b}7  the  governments  directly  concerned.  When¬ 
ever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief,  repatriation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate.] 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. — (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent 
representative  to  the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which  participates 
in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of  participation  in  meetings  of 
such  organizations,  in  eluding  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801),  and  allowances  and  expenses 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.S.C.  287r). 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and 
shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who 
are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  may  serve  for  periods 
of  more  than  five  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section 
522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  922). 
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[Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas,  or,  in 
the  case  of  such  nations  and  areas  which  are  landlocked,  trans¬ 
portation  charges  from  the  United  States  ports  to  designated  points 
of  entry  in  such  nations  and  areas,  on  shipments  by  United  States 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  shipments  by 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

[(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may 
be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal 
abroad  of  United  States  agricultural  surpluses. 

[Sec.  411.  Administrative  and  Other  Expenses. — (a)  Whenever 
possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in 
the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  neces¬ 
sary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  (other  than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  II  and  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  and  the  following)  per¬ 
formed  by  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance) . 

[(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  State  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  administrative  expenses  which  are  incurred  for  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  under  this  Act  or  for  normal  functions  of 
the  Department  which  relate  to  functions  under  this  Act,  and  for 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611):  Provided,  That,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  chapter  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  may 
direct.] 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for 
other  administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other  than  compensa¬ 
tion  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
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erning  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competi¬ 
tion,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical 
efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strength¬ 
en  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations, 
through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such 
programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the 

matters  covered  by  this  section.  _  .  . 

[(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 

purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President—  .  - 

[(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  oi 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations;  ,  . 

[(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  aod  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment 
to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,  nations  participating  in  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act;  .  , 

[(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade  and 
taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a,  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and  ....  ... 

[(4)  may  make,  through  an  agency  responsible  for  admims- 
tering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  Act,  until  June  30, 
1967,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties 
to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  institute  the  guaranty  program:  Provided  That— 

[(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  rresident  as 
furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
or  in  the  case  of  guaranties  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1960, 
on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted  prior  to  July  1,  1959, 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned; 

[(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assur¬ 
ing  any  or  all  of  the  following: 
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E(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof ; 

E(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for 
loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have- 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  or  by  reason  of  war; 

[(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is. 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith; 

E(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the- 
amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits, 
on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance; 

[(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  4  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of' 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
guaranties  made  under  this  section  until  such  time  as  all 
such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or 
until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees 
to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guar¬ 
anty  may  be  similarly  reduced ; 

[(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to 
a  total  face  value  of  $1,000,000,000  exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties  heretofore  and  hereafter  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442),  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1509(b)(3)):  Provided,  That  anj  funds  allocated  to  a  guar¬ 
anty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States 
assumed  in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  and  funds  realized  after 
June  30,  1955,  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C),  shall  be  available- 
for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  and  the  foregoing  limita¬ 
tion  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  become 
available.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities, 
under  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid 
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out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such 
fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111(c)(2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  authorized 
to  be  issued  under  this  paragraph  by  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  or  such  other  offi¬ 
cer  as  the  President  may  designate,  when  necessary  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  any  such  guaranty:  Provided, 
That  all  guaranties  issued  after  June  30,  1956,  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tions  3679  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  such  guaranties;  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Congress  of  the  reports  required  by  section  534 
of  this  Act,  include  information  on  the  operation  of  this  para¬ 
graph:  Provided  further,  That  at  all  times  funds  shall  be 
allocated  to  all  outstanding  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442),  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  face  value  of  said  guaranties.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paragraph  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  such  other  officer  as  the  1  resi- 
dent  may  designate  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  (in  addi- 
tion  to  the  notes  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $37,500,000,  and  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  notes  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  said  paragraph  111(c)(2);  .....  , 

[(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  m  furthering 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  or,  m  the 
case  of  guaranties  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1960,  on  the 
basis  of  applications  submitted  prior  to  July  1,  1959,  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

[(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph—  .  . 

[(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

[(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1 ) 
a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3)  par¬ 
ticipation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
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project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items 
and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for 
payment  hi  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

[(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  foreign  investment,  and  business  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  shall  conduct  annual  studies  to  keep  the  data  up  to  date 
of  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  more  effectively  utilized  and  protected  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  as  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  stabilize  and  to  expand  its  economy 
and  to  prevent  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in 
its  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  studies  shall 
include  specific  recommendations  for  such  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
in  advancing  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

[(d)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
shall  deem  appropriate  shall  conduct  a  study  of  methods  by  which 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  including  those  which  are  parties 
to  regional  agreements  for  economic  cooperation  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  or  any  of  tLem,  might  best  together  formulate  and 
effectuate  programs  of  assistance  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  free 
nations  so  as  to  advance  the  principal  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  stated 
in  section  2  thereof.] 

Sec.  414.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such 
regulations.  Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return  to  the  United 
States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  or  ammu¬ 
nition  of  United  States  manufacture  furnished  to  foreign  governments 
by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  shall 
not  extend  to  similar  firearms  that  have  been  so  substantially  trans¬ 
formed  as  to  become,  in  effect,  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  willfully, 
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in  a  registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

[Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  International  Organizations. — 
Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  under  sections  131  and 
403  in  order  to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds, 
directly  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

[Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel. — The 
President,  through  such  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate, 
shall  facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  except 
for  administration  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  countries  to  the 
United  States.  To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  Act  and  such 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  deem  appro¬ 
priate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  with  private 
enterprise  concerned  with  international  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  barriers  to  international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting, 
developing,  encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  countries  assisted  under  this  Act. 3 
Sec.  417.  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section  115(b)(6) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  disposition 
within  Ireland  of  the  unencumbered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approx¬ 
imately  6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds 
established  under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  tbe  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated  June  28, 
1 948,  for  the  purposes  of — 

( 1 )  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Ire¬ 
land  ; 

(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (including  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry; 

(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing 
objectives,  is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  dated  June  17,  1954. 

[Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor 
made  available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000. 
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[(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate  - 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums, 
so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding 
the  assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished 
under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped  or  labeled  as 
a  product  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

[Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradication. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life, 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop 
their  economy  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears 
technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  assist  other 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than 
chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  organi¬ 
zations,  persons  or  other  entities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  make 
loans  for  such  purpose,  so  long  as  such  loans  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II. 

[Sec.  421.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  underdeveloped  nations,  and  in  nations  where  the  economy  is 
essentially  rural  or  based  on  small  villages,  to  provide  assistance  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans  of  foreign  currencies 
for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or  diversify  agricultural  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  maximum  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  to  any  associa¬ 
tion  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time;  and 
the  aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

[Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund 

[Sec.  451.  President’s  Special  Authority  and  Contingency 
Fund. — (a)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  for 
use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  in  furtherance 
of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in 
or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or 
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the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany, 
or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia 
and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form 
such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Certification  by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under 
this  Act  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in 
any  fiscal  year.  # 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  yea/ 1961  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

[(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
captivity  of  Communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  tiie  right  of  self- 
determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustain  the  peace;  that 
they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  five,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-government  shall 
be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Funds  available  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons, 
education,  and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
peoples  who  have  been  enslaved  by  communism. 

[Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

[Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds.— Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
■except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  made  available  for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act.j 
Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — -(a)  Notwithstanding  sec¬ 
tion  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under  section  550  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and 
shall  be  used  for  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to 

the  following  purposes — -  ,  . 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act, 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations; 
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(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  mate¬ 
rials,  needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an  agreement  was  nego¬ 
tiated,  or  in  other  friendly  nations,  with  the  authority  to  use 
currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
section  or  for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis ; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  countries ;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  their  local  currency  expenses : 
Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee  of  any  such  committee 
shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  such  committee,  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such  foreign  currency 
expended  and  the  amounts  of  dollar  expenditures  made  from  appro¬ 
priated  funds  in  connection  with  travel  outside  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodging, 
meals,  transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within  the  first  sixty 
days  that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman 
of  each  such  committee  shall  prepare  a  consolidated  report  showing  the 
total  itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member  and 
employee  of  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  and  shall  forward  such 
consolidated  report  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate).  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  within  ten  legislative  days  after 
receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

[(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  prompt  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  an 
internationally  financed  urogram  which  would  utilize  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  available  to  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  great  cultural 
monuments  of  the  Upuer  Nile.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  March  1,  1961,  his 
recommendations  concerning  such  a  program. 

[Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance. — (a)  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  secu¬ 
rity  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 
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[(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes 
for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

[(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  chapter  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full 
contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance.  Assist¬ 
ance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 
Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  termination  under  this  section  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

[(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation 
has  hereafter  nationalized  or  expropriated  the  property  of  any  person 
as  defined  in  section  413(b)  and  has  failed  within  six  months  of  such 
nationalization  or  expropriation  to  take  steps  determined  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  be  appropriate  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  person,  the  President  shall,  unless  he  determines  it  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  national  interest,  suspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken. 

[(c)  The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  programs  under  this  Act  a  specific  plan 
for  each  country  receiving  bilateral  grant  assistance  in  the  categories 
of  defense  support  or  special  assistance  whereby,  wherever  practicable, 
such  grant  assistance  shall  be  progressively  reduced  and  terminated. 

[Sec.  504.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  chapter  II  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds, 

[(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and 

[(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  hi  the  furnishing  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

[(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government 
agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  I,  such  information  to 
be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
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[Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance  and  Sales. — (a)  Except  as  other¬ 
wise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including,  cash, 
credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign 
currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for 
stockpiling  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  emphasize 
loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible.  Commodities,  equipment, 
and  materials  transferred  to  the  United  States  as  repayment  may  be 
used  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  title  II  of 
chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Whenever  commodities,  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  are  sold  for  foreign  currencies  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  may  use  or  enter 
into  arrangements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to 
use  such  currencies  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  providing 
the  commodities,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  which  generated 
the  currencies  were  appropriated. 

[(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of 
repayment  may  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and 
administer  the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as 
amended.  United  States  dollars  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  payment  of  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest 
on  any  such  loan  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  purposes  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1641(b)),  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  United  States  Government  agencies  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  abroad  and  the  United  States  dollars  received  as  re¬ 
imbursement  shall  also  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  in  the  payment  of  its  obligations 
abroad,  as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President,  shall  be  credited  to  and  be  available  for  the  author¬ 
ized  purposes  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts.  Amounts  re¬ 
ceived  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made 
under  paragraph  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose, 
amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits 
made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  author¬ 
ized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit 
basis  under  paragraph  111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 
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[Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  As  used 
in  this  section — 

£(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  inventory  or  discovery 
covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

[(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by 
or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and 
those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to  the  public 
and  is  subject  to  protection  as  property  under  recognized  legal 
principles. 

[(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by 
the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

[(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers 
or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information 
shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such 
owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  un¬ 
authorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might  be 
pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

[(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted, 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which 
has  furnished  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
claimant,  in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder.  _ 

[(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information 
covered  by  this  section.  ,  . 

[(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had 
for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the 
action,  except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the 
Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought 
before  the  last-mentioned  date.  . 

[Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  414  and  416)  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

[Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — Noneoi  the 
funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other 
expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay 
the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen 
or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
such  program  within  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. —  I  he  ocean 
transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities,  materials, 
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and  equipment  procured  out  of  local  currency  funds  made  available 
or  derived  from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1691  and  the  following),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities, 
materials,  and  equipment  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  Sales  of 
fresh  fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution 
17,  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended). 

[Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds  made  available 
under  title  I  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in 
bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase  adjusted  for  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  Funds 
made  available  under  title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in  adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base  or 
to  the  net  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.  In  providing  for  the 
procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

[Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — (a)  No  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  may  be  transferred  under  chapter  I  or  title  I  of 
chapter  II  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  such  equipment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

[(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  States  Government  agency  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.  Any 
commodities  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Government-owned  property, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or 
to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such  dis¬ 
posal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  ap¬ 
propriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
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such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or  to  appropriations  cur¬ 
rently  available  for  such  procurement. 

[(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  on  a  grant  basis  under 
chapter  I  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap, 
or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or  materials 
which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  originally 
made  available. 

[Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone 
who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  serv¬ 
ices  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or 
performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  and 
whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  preceding  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept 
any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in 
connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  former  of¬ 
ficer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or 
took  any  action  during  such  employment,  shall  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  308  or  530(a)  of 
this  Act. 

[Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  under  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this 
Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose, 
or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  Acts 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act 
or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation  for  the 
program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and,  when 
military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  stating 
the  justification  for  such  changes.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination  under  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  451  (except  with  respect  to  unvouchered  funds)  and 
under  the  last  clause  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  404,  and  copies 
of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed  with 
them. 

[Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities. — 
Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
where  arising  from  this  Act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  international  educational  exchange  activities  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such  activities  on  the  basis  of 
the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 
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[Sec.  515.  Authorization  for  Grant  of  Contract  Authority. — 
Provisions  in  this  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations. 

[Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement. — None  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest 
on  any  debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of  these 
funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  any  recipient  country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts: 
Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any 
foreign  government  in  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and 
such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  be 
deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142(b)  of 
this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country  for  any  agreed 
purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — (a)  After 
June  30,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any 
assistance  authorized  under  title  I,  II,  or  III  (except  section  306)  of 
chapter  II,  or  section  400(a) — 

[(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical 
or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

[(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  with¬ 
in  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
the  agreement  or  grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for  construction  outside 
the  United  States  made  in  connection  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  this  section,  except  any  agreement  for  assistance  authorized 
under  title  II  of  chapter  II,  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

[(b)  Plans  required  under  this  section  for  any  water  or  related 
land  resource  construction  project  or  program  shall  include  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  benefits  and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance 
with'  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  such  computations. 

[Sec.  52 1 .  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President. — (a)  Ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and  section  413(b)(4),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  au¬ 
thority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction. 
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[(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  through 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

[(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  under  title  I  of  chapter  II,  relating  to  defense  support,  only 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates. 

[Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — 
(a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States 
by  any  nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

[(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodi¬ 
ties  from,  any  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a 
separate  consolidated  account,  which  shall  be  free  from  fiscal  year 
limitations,  payments  received  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  administrative  surcharges  in  connection  with  procurement  services 
performed  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  amounts 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  General  Services  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Government  agency  which  finances  the  procurement, 
and  these  amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  performing  such 
procurement  services. 

[(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  I  of  this  Act, 
for  any  assistance  furnished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through 
such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment  and  materials,  serv¬ 
ices  (other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States),  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising 
from  or  incident  to  operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of 
any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts  to 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency 
and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the  authority  applicable  to,  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized 
to  be  used,  including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  or 
services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general  category  as  those 
furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising 
from  and  incident  to  such  procurement. 

[(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured 
from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  other  than  chapter  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made 
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to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required 
by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and 
agreed  to  by  owning  or  disposal  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that 
where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable 
except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency  de¬ 
termines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

[(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  making  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  under  section  402  accounts  may 
be  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States  Government  agency 
or  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters 
of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  such 
letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made 
by  recipient  nations  or  agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  pres¬ 
entation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  ac¬ 
counts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documen¬ 
tation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds:  Provided,  That 
such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services  procured  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  ex¬ 
clusively  on  such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

[(f)  Any  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  initially  be  charged,  within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  to 
finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations 
made  under  this  Act:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  the  same  fiscal 
year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions  with  proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  initially  utilized  for 
financing  purposes. 

[Sec.  523.  Coordination  with  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall 
make  sure  that  recommendations  of  such  representatives  pertaining 
to  military  assistance  are  coordinated  with  political  and  economic 
considerations,  and  his  comments  shall  accompany  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  if  he  so  desires. 

[(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State- 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  assistance  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  including  but 
not  limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance- 
program  for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the- 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.] 
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(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the  achievement  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  in  a  given  country  requires  it, 
he  may  direct  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  there 
to  issue  regulations  applicable  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  con¬ 
tractors  with  the  United  States  Government  and  their  employees  gov¬ 
erning  the  extent  to  which  their  pay  and  allowances  received  and  to  be 
used  in  that  country  shall  be  paid  in  local  currency.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  comply  with  such  regulations. 

[Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid 
under  chapter  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for — 

[(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

[(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs; 

[(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

[(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  per¬ 
sonnel; 

[(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

[(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of, 
any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance. 

[(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

[Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — The  President 
may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  (including  any  function,  office  or  entity  thereof 
transferred  to  any  other  agency)  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
and  may  transfer  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  incident  thereto:  Provided,  That  such  authority  conferred 
by  this  sentence  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  Civil  Service  and  Veterans'  Preference. 

[Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Such 
special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The 
chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his 
discretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  801),  or  (2) 
compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  527(c)  of  this 
Act,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  If  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  Officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  position 
under  this  section,  the  period  of  his  service  in  such  capacity  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  an  assignment  for  duty  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  section  571  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  such  person  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  his  acceptance  of  such  an  as¬ 
signment,  lose  his  status  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer. 
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[Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  author¬ 
ized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  seventy  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  forty-five  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  sched¬ 
ule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not 
in  excess  of  $19,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment, 
and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  One  of  the  offices  established  by 
section  1(d)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953  may  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  annum. 

[(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  the  President  may — 

[(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  SOI),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder,  including, 
in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under  section  433  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act,  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned 
shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment 
or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are 
provided  by  section  52S  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy¬ 
making  officials,  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons;  and 

[(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all 
cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the 
period  of  the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months: 
Provided  further,  That  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  in- 
class  promotions  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  prescribe. 

[(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  for  the 
duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in 
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accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801). 

[(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  712,  or  any  other  law  containing  similar  authority, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any  compen¬ 
sation  or  other  benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President 
with  such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 

[Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments  — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compen¬ 
sation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no 
case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

[(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency  or 
made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organi¬ 
zations. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or 
otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer 
or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific 
or  professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  or¬ 
ganization.  _ 

[(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privi¬ 
leges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available 
to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  this  Act.  He  may  'also  {receive,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

[(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — _ 

[(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  inter¬ 
national  organization ;  _  ... 

[(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  United  States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof  payable  to  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance 
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with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  pay¬ 
ing  such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  such 
purposes; 

[(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the 
United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for 
specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct 
expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  ;  or 

E(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to  be 
applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which  the  officer 
or  employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compen¬ 
sation,  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  pay¬ 
able  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or 
detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  There¬ 
of. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  may  be 
employed  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  ac¬ 
tual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  or  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  whichever  is  higher,  while  so  employed  within  the 
United  States  and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standard¬ 
ized  Government  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas),  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  contracts  for 
such  employment  with  such  organizations  may  be  renewed  annually. 

[(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

[Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — The  standards  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  Executive  Order  Numbered  10450,  as  amended  or  supple¬ 
mented,  shall  apply  to  the  employment  under  this  Act  by  any  agency 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance  of  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

[Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  from  Certain  Federal 
Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  section  530(a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.S.C., 
section  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  require- 
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ments  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  offpersons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation 
in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the 
United  States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit 
any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly  involved  in 
the  performance  of  such  service;  nor  shall  such  service  be  considered 
as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  hunting  the 
reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simul¬ 
taneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  the  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized 
research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number, 
as  experts  or  consultants  under  section  530(a),  may  be  renewed 
annually,  notwithstanding  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a). 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office, 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under 
this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but 
the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  which  does  not 
permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a 
civilian  officer. 

[Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in 
this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

[Sec.  533A.  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller. — (a)  There 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  “Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller”,  which  shall 
be  headed  by  an  officer  designated  as  the  “Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller”,  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  the  annual  rate  of  $19,000, 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  to  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  designated  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  provided  under  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  by  or  pursuant  to  this  section. 

[(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  so  much  of 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Security 
and  Integrity  as  relate  to  investigations  of  improper  activities  in 
connection  with  programs  under  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 
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[(c)  The  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  shall  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  duties,  in  addition  to  those  duties  transferred  to  him  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section : 

[(1)  Establishing  or  reviewing  and  approving  a  system  of  fi¬ 
nancial  controls  over  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  insure  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

[(2)  Advising  and  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  the  controls,  standards,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  established  or  approved  under  this  section  insofar  as 
such  controls,  standards,  and  procedures  relate  to  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  I  of  this  Act; 

[(3)  Establishing  or  reviewing  and  approving  policies  and 
standards  providing  for  extensive  internal  audits  of  programs  of 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act; 

[(4)  Reviewing  and  approving  internal  audit  programs  under 
this  section,  and  coordinating  such  programs  with  the  appropriate 
officials  of  other  Government  departments  in  order  to  insure 
maximum  audit  coverage  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort; 

[(5)  Reviewing  audit  findings  and  recommendations  of  operat¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  action  taken  thereon,  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  thereto  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  appropriate  officials; 

[(6)  Conducting  or  requiring  the  conduct  of  such  special  audits 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  required  in  individual  cases,  and  of 
inspections  with  respect  to  end-item  use  in  foreign  countries; 

[(7)  Establishing  or  reviewing  and  approving  a  system  of  fi¬ 
nancial  and  statistical  reporting  with  respect  to  all  programs  of 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act; 

[(8)  Advising  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  officials  on  fiscal  and  budgetary  aspects  of  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act; 

[(9)  Coordinating  and  cooperating  with  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  duties 
are  within  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  and 

[(10)  Carrying  out  such  other  duties  as  may  be  vested  in  him 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

[(d)  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  with  respect  to  programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  charged  to 
the  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  such  programs:  Provided, 
That  all  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  reviews,  findings, 
recommendations,  reports,  and  other  material  which  relate  to  the 
operation  or  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp¬ 
troller  shall  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation  or  appropriation  for,  or 
expenditures  of,  such  Office,  upon  request  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case  may  be. 

[Sec.  534.  Reports. — (a)  The  President,  from  time  to  time  while 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available 
for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each 
fiscal  year  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this 
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section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504,  202,  400,  416,  413(b),  and  418  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  All  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  reviews,  find¬ 
ings,  recommendations,  reports,  and  other  material  which  relate  to 
the  operation  or  activities  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to  any 
committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation  or  appropriation  for, 
or  expenditures  of,  such  Administration,  upon  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case 
may  be. 

[Sec.  535.  Cooperation  with  Nations  and  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other  international 
organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make 
payments  by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually  re¬ 
quired  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authority  to  decide  the 
method  of  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or 
the  amount  thereof. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of 
this  Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and 
services,  and  on  request  of  free  nations,  are  authorized  to  furnish 
non  military  supplies,  materials,  and  services,  to  such  organizations 
and  nations  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis.  Such 
advances,  or  reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  subsection 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  supplies,  materials,  and  services  are  delivered,  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  ap¬ 
propriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used.] 

Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in 
China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  and  to  appoint 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  537.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds.— (a)  Appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (except  for  Chapter  I),  allocations  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency,  from  other  appropriations, 
for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  funds 
made  available  for  other  purposes  to  any  agency  administering  non¬ 
military  assistance,  shall  be  available  for: 

[(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia;]! 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the 
purposes  of  such  appropriations,  including  (notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (31  U.S.C. 
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673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose  em¬ 
ployment  is  authorized  by  section  530  of  this  Act; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  personal  services  abroad: 
Provided ,  That  such  individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  administered 
by  the  C  vil  Service  Commission ; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft: 
Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  abroad  for  administrative 
purposes  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and  such  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number 
of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance,  of 
each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  abroad 
established  under  section  526  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That 
passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  United 
States  only  as  may  be  specifically  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  within  the  United  States  (not  to  exceed 
$15,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in 
an  appropriation  or  other  Act) ;] 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment: 
Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify, 
shall  be  made  by  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified; 

[(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries; 

[(10)  rental  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  of  offices, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  to  house  personnel;  main¬ 
tenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
properties ;] 

(11)  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  of  care  and 
disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of  the  families 
of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  earned  out  with  funds  covered 
by  this  subsection  (a) ; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign  par¬ 
ticipants  engaged  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance,  while  such  participants  are  away  from 
their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates 
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not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ; 

(14)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  and  the  following),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  providing  such  services  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  officers  in  the  regular  corps  to  grades 
above  that  of  senior  assistant,  but  not  above  that  of  director,  as 
otherwise  authorized  in  accordance  with  section  711  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1944,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  211a),  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed 
twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise 
authorized ; 

[(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of  dependents  (in¬ 
cluding  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such 
travel)  and  transportation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods, 
and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such  travel 
or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel 
orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  completed  during  that  same 
fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage, 
and  the  cost  of  storing,  the  furniture  and  household  and  personal 
effects  of  any  employee  (i)  for  not  to  exceed  three  months  after 
first  arrival  at  a  new  post,  (ii)  when  an  employee  is  assigned  to  a 
post  to  which  he  cannot  take,  or  at  which  he  is  unable  to  use,  his 
furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects,  (iii)  when  such  stor¬ 
age  would  avoid  the  cost  of  transporting  such  furniture  and  effects 
from  one  location  to  another,  (iv)  when  he  is  temporarily  absent 
from  his  post  under  orders,  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the 
employee  storage  costs  are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects 
(including  automobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel, 
under  such  regulations  as  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance,  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  may  prescribe; 

[(18)  payment  of  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  for  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  serving  in  accordance  with  section  526  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  any 
exchange-of-persons  program  or  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  administered  by  any  such  agency  while 
such  participants  are  en  route  or  absent  from  their  homes  for  purposes 
of  participation  in  any  such  program. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  406(a)  of  Public 
Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed  $27,750,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
assistance  in  Korea  under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  President  to 
construct  or  otherwise  acquire  essential  living  quarters,  office  space, 
and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for  use  by  personnel  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  Act,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,250,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
(in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities 
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in  this  Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such 
purposes  elsewhere. 

[(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  400(a)  may  be  used 
for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section  411(b)  of 
this  Act)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1691. and  the  following),  delegated  or  assigned  to  any  agencj7  or  officer 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance.] 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
training  United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  527(c)(2)  of  this  Act  (through  interchange  or  other¬ 
wise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association 
or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  918,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel 
may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the 
institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  employment  or  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  62  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection 
therewith  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Government  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by 
private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be 
accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of 
such  agency:  Provided,  however,  That  any  such  payments  to  an 
employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  compensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

[(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  requests 
for  authorizations  and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be 
submitted  a  detailed,  report  on  the  assistance  to  be  furnished,  country - 
by-country,  under  title  I  of  chapter  II,  and  under  section  400(a),  of 
this  Act.  The  report  with  respect  to  each  country  shall  contain  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposed  level  of  aid  for  such  coun- 
f-Uj  and  shall  include,  a  listing  of  all  significant  factors  considered 
and  the  methods  used.,  in  determining  the  level  of  aid  for  such  country- 
the  reason  for.  including  each  such  factor  and  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  m  which  each  of  such  factors  is  related  to  the  specific  dollar 
figure  which  constitutes  the  proposed  level  of  aid  for  each  such  coun¬ 
ty-  In  addition,  with  respect  to  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished 
UrLjj  ^  cbaPl6r  II  of  this  Act,  the  report  shall  contain  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  on  a  country-by-country  basis  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  particular  level  of  forces  to  be  supported  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  request  for  authorization  and  appropriation  for  military  assist¬ 
ance,  the  factors  considered  and  methods  used  in  arriving  at  each 
country  determination,  and  where  the  level  of  forces  supported  by 
military  assistance  differs  from  the  total  level  of  forces  maintained 
P!  J^-Y  such  country,  an  explanation,  in  detail,  of  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  such  level  of  forces. 

[Sec.  541.  Effective  Date.— This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

[Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 
[(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkev 
approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 
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[(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947,  as 
amended; 

[(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

[(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 
and  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

[(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

[(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  as  amended; 

[(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended ; 

[(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

[(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

[(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

[(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

[(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.S.C.  452); 

[(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50 
U.S.C.  165);  and 

[(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

[(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act. 

[(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  acts  not  named 
in  subsection  (a). 

[Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

[(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in 
or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

[(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542 
or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed 
by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments 
made  pursuant  to  section  110(a)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments  under  section 
527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

[(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed 
subsequent  to  the  time  such  funds  are  appropriated  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  originally  applicable  thereto.  References  in  any  Act  to  provisions 
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of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
or  subsequent  Acts  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references  in  any  Act 
to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957  or  subsequent  Acts  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the  new 
designations. 

[Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — (a)  Section  1  of  Public 
Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  (22  U.S.C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960,  and 
may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years:  Provided, 
That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June  30,  1960,  shall  be  made 
subject  to  termination  by  the  said  Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1),  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  841). 

[Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

[(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods. 

[(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate 
carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

[(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  tj^pe  of  material, 
article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that  would 
further  the  purpose  of  chapter  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof, 
used  or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required  in  or 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage,  transportation, 
repair  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials,  but  shall  not 
include  merchant  vessels. 

[(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities 
of  such  equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

[(e)  The  term  “excess”  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of 
such  equipment  or  materials. 

[(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States”  shall  include 
any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Reserve 
components  thereof. 

[(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

.[(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  I  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating, 
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or  modifying  such  equipment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so 
furnished ; 

[(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  materials  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the 
mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or  materials  of 
the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished; 

E(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization 
reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment 
or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  replacement 
cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  specify;  and 

[(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  chapter  I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under 
chapter  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or 
the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such 
particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each 
unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  (h)  and 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more  equitable  pricing  system  for 
transactions  between  the  military  departments  and  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  through  appropriate  pricing  regulations 
of  uniform  applicability,  that  the  term  “value”  (except  in  the  case  of 
excess  equipment  or  material)  shall  mean — 

Ed)  the  price  of  equipment  or  materials  obtaining  for  similar 
transactions  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 
E(2)  where  there  are  no  similar  transactions  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

[(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

EG)  The  term  “agency  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  any  agency  to  which  au¬ 
thorities  and  functions  under  title  I,  title  III,  or  title  IV  of  chapter 
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II  or  under  chapter  III  of  this  Act  are  delegated  or  assigned  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525  of  this  Act. 

[(k)  The  term  “officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
any  officer  to  whom  authorities  and  functions  under  title  I,  title  III, 
or  title  IV  of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III  of  this  Act  are  delegated 
or  assigned  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525 
of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  546.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

[(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011). 

[(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

[Sec.  548.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of 
funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appro¬ 
priated,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  available 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  550.  Information  Policy. — The  President  shall,  in  the  re¬ 
ports  required  by  section  534,  or  in  response  to  requests  from  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make  public  all  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  mutual  security  program  not  deemed  by  him  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  551.  Limitation  on  the  Use  of  the  President’s  Special 
Authority. — The  authority  contained  in  sections  403,  451,  and  501  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  sections  103(b),  408,  411(b),  and  411(c)  or  used  otherwise  to  finance 
activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  for 
administrative  expenses:  Provided ,  however,  That  the  aforementioned 
authority  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropriations  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  411(b)  and  411(c)  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  552.  Assistance  to  Cuba. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  Cuba  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  in  the  national  and  hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States.] 


SECTION  12  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1955 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955”. 
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[Sec.  12.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  Communist  regime  in  China  has  not  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  fulfill  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  should  not  be  recognized  to  represent  China  in 
the  United  Nations.] 


SECTIONS  12,  13,  AND  14  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

OF  1956 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  oj  the  United 
States  oj  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956” 

******* 

[Foreign  Research  Reactor  Projects 

[Sec.  12.  (a)  As  one  means  of  furthering  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  on  an  international  basis,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to  exceed 
$5,950,000  for  use  by  the  President,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  specify,  for  research  reactor  projects  undertaken  or  authorized 
by  foreign  governments  which  shall  have  entered  into  agreements  for 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

[(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

[(c)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  reactor  made  avail¬ 
able  to  another  government  or  to  other  governments  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

[(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  the  equipment  furnished  under 
this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped  as  a  product  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  so  stamped. 

[Sec.  13.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  not  to  exceed  $11,000,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  be  transferred,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  to  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  inter¬ 
national  educational  exchange  activities.  Such  amount  is  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  activities 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431-1479),  and  by  section 
32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1641(b)).  The  amount  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  appropriated  for  such  activities,  and 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  the  amount  so  transferred  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

[Sec.  14.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  the  President  should  take  fully  into  account 
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the  desirability  of  affirmatively  promoting  the  economic  development 
of  under-developed  countries,  both  as  a  means  of  effectively  counter¬ 
acting  the  increased  political  and  economic  emphasis  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  fundamental  American  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  political  and  economic  self-determination  and 
independence. J 


SECTION  503  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958”. 

******* 
[cooperation  in  western  hemisphere 

[Sec.  503.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relationships  and  mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President 
should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by  en¬ 
couraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic  development.] 


SECTION  108  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION 

ACT,  1959 

AN  ACT  Making  appropriations  for  Mutual  Security  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  are 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  namely: 

MUTUAL  SECURITY 

******* 

[Sec.  108.  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies 
heretofore  generated  in  any  country  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may,  notwithstanding  prior  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  hereafter  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  section:  Provided,  That  quarterly  reports  of  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 3 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act. 
1959”. 
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SECTION  501,  CHAPTER  VI,  AND  SECTIONS  702  AND  703 
OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1959,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959”. 

******* 

Chapter  V — International  Cooperation  in  Health;  Colombo 
Plan  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  HEALTH 

[Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
large  areas  of  the  world  are  being  ravaged  by  diseases  and  other  health 
deficiencies  which  are  causing  widespread  suffering,  debility,  and 
death,  and  are  seriously  deterring  the  efforts  of  peoples  in  such  areas 
to  develop  their  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
their  living  conditions.  The  Congress  also  recognizes  that  inter¬ 
national  efforts  are  needed  to  assist  such  peoples  in  bringing  diseases 
and  other  health  deficiencies  under  control,  in  preventing  their  spread 
or  reappearance,  and  in  eliminating  their  basic  causes.  Accordingly, 
the  Congress  affirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  acceler¬ 
ate  its  efforts  to  encourage  and  support  international  cooperation 
in  programs  directed  toward  the  conquest  of  diseases  and  other  health 
deficiencies.  J 

******* 

COLOMBO  PLAN  COUNCIL  FOR  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  502.  To  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  membership  in 
the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Department 
of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for 
Technical  Cooperation. 

[Chapter  VI — Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 

Between  East  and  West 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  601.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  promote  better  relations 
and  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  East”)  through  coop¬ 
erative  study  and  research,  by  establishing  in  Hawaii  a  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and  West,  cither 
as  a  branch  of  an  existing  institution  of  higher  learning  or  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  institution,  where  scholars  and  students,  in  various  fields  from  the 
nations  of  the  East  and  the  Western  World,  may  meet,  study,  exchange 
ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other  activities  primarily  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  other  Acts  promoting  the  interna¬ 
tional  educational,  cultural,  and  related  activities  of  the  United  States. 

[establishment  of  center 

[Sec.  602.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the 
Secretary  of  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Secretary),  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  public  and  private  authorities,  shall  on 
or  before  January  3,  1960,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
and  program  for — 

[(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  in  Hawaii  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and  West  through  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  made  with  public,  educational,  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions; 

C(2)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  payments  to  outstanding 
scholars  and  authorities  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  Western 
World  as  may  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars  and  authorities 
to  the  Center; 

.  C(3)  grants,  scholarships,  and  other  payments  to  qualified  can¬ 
didates  from  the  nations  of  the  East  and  West  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  students  to  engage  in  study  at  the  Center;  and 

[(4)  making  the  facilities  of  the  Center  available  for  study  to 
other  qualified  persons  on  reasonable  basis. 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  603.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.] 

Chapter  VII — Amendments  to  Other  Laws  and  Miscellaneous 

Provisions 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 


Sec.  701.  *  *  * 

[EXPENSES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

[Sec.  702.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  the 
year  1959,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  disbursed  on 
vouchers  jointly  approved  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
delegations  to  the  Conference,  and  such  approval  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  in  the  auditing  of  accounts 
incident  to  the  annual  meeting. 

[UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR 

[Sec.  703.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Bection  451(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  World  Refugee 
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Year.  Such  sum'shall  be  available  for  allocation  by  the  President  for 
assistance,  either  directly  or  through  intergovernmental  organizations 
or  agencies,  to  the  various  refugee  groups,  and  shall  be  used  primarily 
in  furtherance  of  permanent  solutions  of  the  problems  of  such  groups 
and  in  alleviating  their  urgent  emergency  needs.] 


SECTION  604  AND  CHAPTER  VIII  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1960 

AN  ACT  To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960”. 

******* 

Chapter  VI — Amendments  to  Other  Laws 
******* 

[Sec.  604.  The  President  shall  have  a  study  made  of  the  functions 
of,  and  the  degree  of  coordination  among,  agencies  engaged  in  foreign 
economic  activities,  including  thejDepartment  of  State,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  providing  the  most  effective  means  for  the  formulation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  United  States  foreign  economic  policies.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  include  in  his  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the  fiscal 
year  1962  mutual  security  program  his  findings  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  such  study.] 

Chapter  VII — Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 

Between  East  and  West 

******* 

[Chapter  VIII — Hemisphere  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  promote  better  relations 
and  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Hemi¬ 
sphere”)  through  cooperative  study  and  research,  by  establishing  in 
Puerto  Rico  a  Hemispheric  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter¬ 
change,  either  as  a  branch  of  an  existing  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  as  a  separate  institution,  where  scholars  and  students,  in  various 
fields  from  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  may  meet,  study,  exchange 
ideas  and  views,  and  conduct  other  activities  primarily  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  other  Acts  promoting  the  inter¬ 
national  educational,  cultural,  and  related  activities  of  the  United 
States. 
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[ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CENTER 

[Sec.  802.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “Secretary”),  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  public  and  private  authorities,  may,  on  or 
before  January  3,  1961,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  and 
program  for — 

[(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  in  Puerto  Rico  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Hemispheric  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  through  arrangements  to 
be  made  with  public,  educational,  or  other  nonprofit  institutions; 

[(2)  grants,  fellowships,  and  other  payments  to  outstanding 
scholars  and  authorities  from  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  as 
may  be  necessary  to  attract  such  scholars  and  authorities  to  the 
Center; 

[(3)  grants,  scholarships,  and  other  payments  to  qualified  can¬ 
didates  from  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  students  to  engage  in  study  at  the  Center;  and 

[(4)  making  the  facilities  of  the  Center  available  for  study  to 
other  qualified  persons  on  reasonable  basis. 3 


SECTION  305  OF  THE  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1951 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  control  by  the  United  States  and  cooperating  foreign 
nations  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  all  countries  under  its  domination,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  o  f  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951”. 

TITLE  I— WAR  MATERIALS 
******* 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  All  other  nations  (those  not  receiving  United  States  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  or  financial  assistance)  shall  be  invited  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  cooperate  jointly  in  a  group  or  groups  or  on  an  individual 
basis  in  controlling  the  export  of  the  commodities  referred  to  in  title 
I  and  title  II  of  this  Act  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under  its  domination. 
******* 

[Sec.  305.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  117  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress),  as  amended,  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1302  of  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1951  (Public  Law  45,  82d  Congress),  are  repealed. J 

Sec.  805.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De¬ 
partment  oj  State  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  oj  this  Act. 
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SECTION  104(e)  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  increase  the  consumption  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 

in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954”. 

******* 

TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

%  *  *  *  *  Jje  * 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis.  From  sale  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  sales  made  under  this  title  after  the  date  of  this 
amendment  shall  be  made  available  in  advance  for  use  as  provided  by 
this  subsection  over  such  period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  no  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  under  this 
subsection  after  June  30,  1960,  except  as  may  be  specified,  from  time  to 
time,  in  appropriation  acts.  Particular  regard  shall  be  given  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the  convertibility  of  such  amount 
of  the  proceeds  thereof  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  in  those  countries  which  are  or  offer  reasonable  poten¬ 
tial  of  becoming  dollar  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  sufficient 
foreign  currencies  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in 
such  countries  are  not  otherwise  available,  agreements  may  be  entered 
into  with  such  countries  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
adequate  and  for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection; 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase,  in  such  amounts  as  may 

be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  stragetic.  or  other 
materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  of  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  President  may  determine  from  time  to  time.  Such 
strategic  or  other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and  shall  be  re¬ 
leased  therefrom  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  4 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  common  defense; 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
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the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by  [the  Export- 
Import  Bank]  such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct  for  loans  mutu¬ 
ally  agreeable  to  said  [bank]  agency  and  the  country  with  which  the 
agreement  is  made  to  United  States  business  firms  and  branches, 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of  such  firms  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  such  countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign 
firms  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization, 
distribution,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets 
for,  United  States  agricultural  products:  Provided ,  however,  That  no 
such  loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  proc  ucts  produced 
m  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  Foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans; 

(f)  I  o  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad ; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly 
nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any  other 
manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appropriate.  Strategic 
materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  pavment 
of  such  loans; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange  activi¬ 
ties  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1641(b)) 
and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  Acts  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  per¬ 
sons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1446).  In  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section, 
a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  including  a  particular  effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  coun¬ 
tries  where  adequate  funds  are  not  available  from  other  sources  for 
such  purposes,  and  (2)  countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated 
to  establish  a  fund  with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a 
period  of  years  for  such  purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to 
include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan 
repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any 
one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publications,  abroad: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  allocated  for  this 
purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1448),  but  no  foreign 
currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms  of  any  agreement  for 
appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the  United  States  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (j)  without  appropriation  therefor; 

.  (k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  research  and 
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support  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects 
of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common  to  all  of  man¬ 
kind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe,  and  to  promote 
and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and 
educational  development,  health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation:  Provided , 
That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes)  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  Acts; 

(l)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise,  of 
sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community  and  other 
facilities,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of 
such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts; 

(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  Acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  1992), 
and  (B)  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and  related 
activities; 

(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  tune  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  (1)  programs  outside  the  United  States 
for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would  provide  information 
of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural  or  educa¬ 
tional  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction, 
cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  related  materials  determined  to  have  such  significance; 
and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
and  the  deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  tune  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  by  grants  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  professional,  scientific, 
technological,  or  general  education; 

(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies; 

(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief  re¬ 
quirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commodities: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $5,000,000 
may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year  ; 

(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting  of 
audio-visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  including  Gov¬ 
ernment  materials,  abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total 
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amount  equivalent  to  $2,500,000  may  be  made  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  during  any  fiscal  year,  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  limit 
or  affect  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  finance  the  preparation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  exhibition  of  such  materials  in  connection  with  trade 
fairs  and  other  market  development  activities  under  subsection  (a): 
Provided ,  however ,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States  obli¬ 
gations  involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)  and  to  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title: 
Provided ,  however,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  waive  such 
applicability  of  section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  Provided,  however,  That  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (p),  except  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  and  no 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  allocated  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
after  June  30,  1960  for  the  purposes  specified  hi  subsections  (k),  (p), 
and  (r),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  tune  to  time 
in  appropriation  Acts. 


SECTION  5  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  RESOLUTION 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring  such  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  development  of  economic  strength  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  independence. 

******* 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  [within  the  months  of  January  and  July 
of  each  year]  whenever  appropriate  report  to  the  Congress  his  action 
hereunder. 

Sec.  6.  This  joint  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  President  shall 
determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nations  in  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East  are  reasonably  assured  by  international  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AND  CHILE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RECON¬ 
STRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  oj  the  United 

States  oj  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  1.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and,  as  appropriate,  should  be  so  recognized  in  future 
legislation ; 

(2)  although  governmental  forms  differ  among  the  American 
Republics,  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas  are  dedicated  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  governments  which  will  promote  in¬ 
dividual  freedom; 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  American  Republics  are  so  interrelated 
that  sound  social  and  economic  progress  in  each  is  of  importance 
to  all  and  that  lack  of  it  in  any  American  Republic  may  have 
serious  repercussions  in  others; 

(4)  for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  continue  to  progress 
within  the  framework  of  our  common  heritage  of  democratic 
ideals,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the  achievement  of  social 
and  economic  advance  adequate  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  individual  citizens  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  for 
a  better  way  of  life; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  a  plan  of  hemispheric  development,  open 
to  all  American  Republics  which  cooperate  in  such  plan,  based 
upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  the 
growth  of  free  economic  and  social  institutions,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  equitable  rates  of  exchange  and  to  bring 
about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers; 

(6)  mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with 
no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that  similar  advantages 
can  accrue  to  all  countries,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  all  American  Republics  will  jointly  exert  sus¬ 
tained  common  efforts  which  will  speedily  achieve  that  economic 
cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  essential  for 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity;  and 

(7)  accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  free  institutions,  private  enterprise,  and  genuine 
independence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  cooperation 
with  all  American  Republics  which  participate  in  a  joint  de¬ 
velopment  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  efforts. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  forward  the  above  policy,  the  Congress 
hereby — 
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(1)  urges  the  President  through  our  constitutional  processes 
to  develop  cooperative  programs  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
basis  which  will  set  forth  specific  plans  of  action  designed  to 
foster  economic  progress  and  improvements  in  the  welfare  and 
level  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  on 
the  basis  of  joint  aid,  mutual  effort,  and  common  sacrifice; 

(2)  proposes  the  development  of  workable  procedures  to  ex¬ 
pand  hemispheric  trade  and  to  moderate  extreme  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  commodities  which  are  of  exceptional  importance  in  the 
economies  of  the  American  Republics,  and  encourages  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  economic  cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics; 

(3)  supports  the  development  of  a  more  accurate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  through  a  greater  interchange  of  persons,  ideas,  techniques, 
and  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  achievements; 

(4)  supports  the  strengthening  of  free  democratic  trade  unions 
to  raise  standards  of  living  through  improved  management-labor 
relations; 

(5)  favors  the  progressive  development  of  common  standards 
with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  which  flows  across  national  boundaries  within  tho 
Western  Hemisphere; 

(6)  supports  the  consolidation  of  the  public  institutions  and 
agencies  of  inter-American  cooperation,  insofar  as  feasible,  within 
the  structure  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  personnel  resources  and  authority  of  the 
Organization  in  order  that  it  may  play  a  role  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  all  aspects  of  hemispheric  cooperation;  and 

(7)  declares  that  it  is  prepared  to  give  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  programs  which  the  President  may  develop  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  these  policies. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to- 
exceed  $500,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
which  the  President  may  use,  subject  to  such  further  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  as  may  be  enacted,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country  in  Latin  America  being 
subjected  to  economic  or  diplomatic  sanctions  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  currently  informed  about  plans  and  programs 
for  the  utilization  of  such  funds. 

SPECIAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHILEAN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
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poses,  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Chile  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  4.  Section  551  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  President’s  special  au¬ 
thority,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  aforementioned  authority  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  1961  to  finance  activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  411(b)  and  411(c)  of  this 
Act”. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  Jt.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  8  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  assistance  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  such  provisions 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  contained  in  any  successor 
Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195 J,  as  amended,  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
are  appropriated. 

(6)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  not  more 
than  $800 ,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assisting  in  transporting  to  and 
settling  in  Latin  America  selected  immigrants  from  that  portion  of  the 
Ryukyuan  Archipelago  under  United  States  administration. 


FIRST  SECTION  OF  DEFENSE  BASE  ACT  AS  AMENDED 

(42  U.S.C.  1651) 

That  (a)  except  as  herein  modified,  the  provisions  of  the  Longshore¬ 
men’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act,  approved  March  4, 
1927  (44  Stat.  1424),  as  amended,  shall  apply  in  respect  to  the  injury 
or  death  of  any  employee  engaged  in  any  employment — 

(1)  at  any  military,  air,  or  naval  base  acquired  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1940,  by  the  LTnited  States  from  any  foreign  government;  or 

(2)  upon  any  lands  occupied  or  used  by  the.  United  States  for 
military  or  naval  purposes  in  any  Territory  or  possession  outside 
the  continental  United  States  (including  the  United  States  Naval 
Operating  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  the  Canal  Zone) ;  or 

(3)  upon  any  public  work  in  any  Territory  or  possession  outside 
the  continental  United  States  (including  the  United  States  Naval 
Operating  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  the  Canal  Zone),  if 
such  employee  is  engaged  in  employment  at  such  place  under  the 
contract  of  a  contractor  (or  any  subcontractor  or  subordinate  sub¬ 
contractor  with  respect  to  the  contract  of  such  contractor)  with 
the  United  States;  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such  a  contractor  or  subcon¬ 
tractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or 
supplies  under  his  contract; 

(4)  under  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  United  States  or 
any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof  (including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States),  or  any  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  and  at  places  not  within 
the  areas  described  in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
division,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  public  work,  and  every 
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such  contract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  (and  subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with 
respect  to  such  contract)  (1)  shall,  before  commencing  per¬ 
formance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf 
of  employees  engaged  in  such  public  work  under  such  contract 
the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate 
contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed 
thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the  payment  of  such  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcon¬ 
tractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or 
supplies  under  his  contract; 

(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof  (including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States),  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract 
with  respect  to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  outside  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  [(other  than  title  11  of  chapter 
II  thereof)  3  or  any  successor  Act  ( other  than  a  contract  financed  by 
loans  repayable  in  United  States  dollars ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  determines  such  contract  should  be 
covered  by  this  section),  and  not  otherwise  within  the  coverage  of 
this  section,  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain  provisions  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  contractor  (and  subcontractor  or  subordinate 
contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract)  (A)  shall,  before  com¬ 
mencing  performance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or 
on  behalf  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the 
payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect  during 
the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract, 
or  while  employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder, 
the  said  security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
any  employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged 
exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract; 

(6)  outside  the  continental  United  States  by  an  American 
employer  providing  welfare  or  similar  services  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  appropriate  authorization  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

irrespective  of  the  place  where  the  injury  or  death  occurs,  and  shall 
include  any  injury  or  death  occurring  to  any  such  employee  during 
transportation  to  or  from  his  place  of  employment,  where  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  the  United  States  provides  the  transportation  or  the  cost 
thereof. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “public  work”  means  any  fixed  improvement  or 
any  project,  whether  or  not  fixed,  involving  construction,  altera¬ 
tion,  removal  or  repair  for  the  public  use  of  the  United  States  or 
its  allies,  including  but  not  limited  to  projects  or  operations 
under  service  contracts  and  projects  in  connection  with  the 
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national  defense  or  with  war  activities,  dredging,  harbor  improve¬ 
ments,  dams,  roadways,  and  housing,  as  well  as  preparatory  and 
ancillary  work  in  connection  therewith  at  the  site  or  on  the 
project; 

(2)  the  term  “allies”  means  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  a  common  military  effort  or  with  which  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  a  common  defensive  military 
alliance; 

(3)  the  term  “war  activities”  includes  activities  directly 
relating  to  military  operations; 

(4)  the  term  continental  United  States  means  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  liability  of  an  employer,  contractor  (or  any  subcontractor 
or  subordinate  subcontractor  with  respect  to  the  contract  of  such 
contractor)  under  this  Act  shall  be  exclusive  and  in  place  of  all  other 
liability  of  such  employer,  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  subordinate 
contractor  to  his  employees  (and  their  dependents)  coming  within 
the  purview  of  this  Act,  under  the  workmen’s  compensation  law  of 
any  State,  Territory,  or  other  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  of  hire  of  any  such  employee  may  have  been  made 
or  entered  into. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “contractor”  means  any 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  and  includes  any 
trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  successor,  or  personal  representative 
thereof,  and  the  rights,  obligations,  liability,  and  duties  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  under  such  Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  contractor. 

(e)  The  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  public  work  under  subparagraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  conditions  set  forth 
therein,  shall  become  applicable  to  contracts  and  subcontracts  here¬ 
tofore  entered  into  but  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  and  the  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor, 
or  subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  performance  of  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts  specified  in  subparagraph  (5),  sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  conditions  set  forth  therein,  shall 
hereafter  be  applicable  to  the  remaining  terms  of  such  contracts, 
subcontracts,  and  subordinate  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  [June 
30,  1958,  but  not  completed  on  July  24,  1959]  but  not  completed  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  contracting  officers  of  the  United  States  are 
authorized  to  make  such  modifications  and  amendments  of  existing 
contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  such  contracts  into  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  right  shall  arise  in  any  employee 
or  his  dependent  under  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subdivision  (a) 
of  this  section,  prior  to  two  months  after  the  approval  of  this  chapter. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  may  waive  the  application  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  work  location 
under  such  contracts,  or  classification  of  employees.  Upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  any  employer  referred  to  in  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  waive  the  application 
of  this  section  to  any  employee  or  class  of  employees  of  such  employer, 
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or  to  any  place  of  employment  of  such  an  employee  or  class  of 
employees. 

(f)  The  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  oj 
subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  public  work  under  paragraphs  (1), 

(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  in  any  work  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  person  who  is  a  prisoner  of  war  or  a  protected  person 
under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  and  who  is  detained  or  utilized 
by  the  United  States. 


SECTION  101  OF  THE  WAR  HAZARDS  COMPENSATION 

ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

INJURY  OR  DEATH 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  case  of  injury  or  death  resulting  from  injury — 

(1)  to  any  person  employed  by  a  contractor  with  the  United 
States,  if  such  person  is  an  employee  specified  in  the  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  16,  1941  (Public  Law  Numbered  208,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress),  as  amended,  and  no  compensation  is  payable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  said  sections;  or 

(2)  to  any  person  engaged  by  the  United  States  under  a  con¬ 
tract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  continental  United 
States;  or 

(3)  to  any  person  employed  outside  the  continental  United 
States  as  a  civilian  employee  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds 
administered  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service, 
Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service,  Navy  Ship’s  Store 
Ashore,  Navy  exchanges,  Marine  Corps  exchanges,  officers’  and 
noncommissioned  officers’  open  messes,  enlisted  men’s  clubs, 
service  clubs,  special  service  activities,  or  any  other  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  conducted  for  the  mental,  physical,  and 
morale  improvement  of  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  their  dependents;  or 

(4)  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5) 
of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  pay¬ 
able  -with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to 
any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal  services 
outside  the  United  States  approved  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
[(other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)]  or  any  successor  Act 
{other  than  a  contract  financed  by  loans  repayable  in  United  States 
dollars  unless  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  oj  the  head 
oj  any  department  or  agency  oj  the  United  States,  determines  such 
contract  should  be  covered  by  this  section) :  Provided,  That  in  cases 
where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  ap¬ 
proved  and  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
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contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classification 
of  employees; 

(5)  to  any  person  employed  or  otherwise  engaged  for  personal 
services  outside  the  continental  United  States  by  an  American 
employer  providing  welfare  or  similar  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  appropriate  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense; 

and  such  injury  proximately  results  from  a  war-risk  hazard,  whether 
or  not  such  person  then  actually  was  engaged  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other  purposes”, 
approved  September  7,  1916  (5  U.S.C.,  ch.  15),  as  amended,  and  as 
modified  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect  thereto  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  person  so  employed  were  a 
civil  employee  of  the  United  States  and  were  injured  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  any  compensation  found  to  be  due  shall 
be  paid  from  the  compensation  fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
35  of  said  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended.  This  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  include  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
come  within  the  purview  of  such  Act  of  September  7, 1916,  as  amended. 
(b)(1)  Any  person  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who — 

(A)  is  found  to  be  missing  from  his  place  of  employment, 
whether  or  not  such  person  then  actually  was  engaged  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  under  circumstances  supporting  an 
inference  that  his  absence  is  due  to  the  belligerent  action  of  a 
hostile  force  or  person,  or 

(B)  is  known  to  have  been  taken  by  a  hostile  force  or  person 
as  a  prisoner,  hostage,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  is  not  returned  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  where  he  was 
employed  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  or  its 
contractor  to  furnish  transportation, 

until  such  time  as  he  is  returned  to  his  home,  to  the  place  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  or  is  able  to  be  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
be  regarded  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  as  totally 
disabled,  and  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  for  such  disability 
under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  his  account  and  be  payable  to 
him  for  the  period  of  such  absence  or  until  his  death  is  in  fact  estab¬ 
lished  or  can  be  legally  presumed  to  have  occurred:  Provided ,  That 
if  such  person  has  dependents  residing  in  the  United  States  or  its 
Territories  or  possessions  (including  the  United  States  Naval  Oper¬ 
ating  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands),  the  Secretary  during  the  period  of  such  absence  may 
disburse  a  part  of  such  compensation,  accruing  for  such  total  disa¬ 
bility,  to  such  dependents,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  monthly 
benefits  otherwise  payable  for  death  under  this  title,  and  the  balance 
of  such  compensation  for  total  disability  shall  accrue  and  be  payable 
to  such  person  upon  his  return  from  such  absence.  Any  payment 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  in  any  case  be  included 
in  computing  the  maximum  aggregate  or  total  compensation  payable 
for  disability  or  death,  as  provided  in  section  102(a):  Provided  further , 
That  no  such  payment  to  such  person  or  his  dependent,  on  account 
of  such  absence,  shall  be  made  during  any  period  such  person  or 
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dependent,  respectively,  has  received,  or  may  be  entitled  to  receive, 
any  other  payment  from  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  because  of  such  absence,  unless  such  person  or  dependent 
refunds  or  renounces  such  other  benefit  or  payment  for  the  period 
claimed. 

Benefits  found  to  be  due  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
the  compensation  fund  established  pursuant  to  section  35  of  such  Act 
of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  the  determination 
of  dependents,  dependency,  and  amounts  of  payments  to  dependents 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  specified  in  such  Act:  Provided  further, 
That  claim  for  such  detention  benefits  shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  provisions  of  such  Act,  as  modified  by 
section  106(c)  of  this  Act:  And  provided  further,  That  except  in  cases 
of  fraud  or  willful  misrepresentation,  the  Secretary  may  waive  re¬ 
covery  of  money  erroneously  paid  under  this  subdivision  whenever  he 
finds  that  such  recovery  would  be  impracticable  or  would  cause  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  beneficiary  affected:  And  provided  further,  That  where 
such  person  is  found  to  be  missing  from  his  place  of  employment, 
whether  or  not  such  person  then  actually  was  engaged  in  the  course 
of  his  employment,  under  circumstances  supporting  an  inference  that 
his  absence  is  due  to  the  belligerent  action  of  a  hostile  force  or  person 
or  is  known  to  have  been  taken  by  a  hostile  force  or  person  as  a 
prisoner,  hostage,  or  otherwise,  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  such  person  under  this  subsection,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection  only,  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  such  person,  except  that  in  computing  such  benefits 
such  average  weekly  wages  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly 
wages  paid  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  or 
most  similar  occupation  in  the  area  nearest  to  the  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  where  such  person  was  last  employed,  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  weekly  wages  of  such  absent  person  at  the  time  such 
absence  began;  and  70  per  centum  of  such  average  weekly  wage  so 
determined  shall  be  disbursed  to  the  dependent  or  dependents  of  such 
person,  irrespective  of  the  limitations  of  section  9  of  the  Longshore¬ 
men’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act,  but  should  there  be 
more  than  one  such  dependent  ,  the  distribution  of  such  70  per  centum 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  percentages  allowed  for  dependents  by 
section  9  of  such  Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation 
Act,  and  if  such  manner  of  disbursement  in  any  case  would  result  in 
injustice  or  excessive  allowance  for  a  dependent,  the  Secretary  may, 
in  his  discretion,  modify  such  percentage  or  apportionment  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case;  and  in  such  cases  benefits  for  detention 
shall  accrue  from  January  1,  1942,  unless  the  beginning  of  absence 
occurred  upon  a  later  date  in  which  event  benefits  shall  accrue  from 
such  later  date,  and  for  the  period  of  such  absence  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  determined  as  herein  provided : 
And.  promded  further,  That  compensation  for  disability  under  this 
subchapter  (except  under  allowance  for  scheduled  losses  of  members 
or  functions  of  the  body,  within  the  purview  of  section  102(a))  shall 
not  be  paid  in  any  case  in  respect  to  any  period  of  time  during  which 
benefits  for  detention  may  accrue  under  this  title  in  the  same  case, 
and  should  a  person  entitled  to  benefits  for  detention  also  be  entitled 
to  workmen’s  compensation  or  similar  benefits  under  any  other  law, 
agreement,  or  plan  (except  allowances  for  scheduled  losses  of  members 
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or  functions  of  the  body),  where  such  other  benefits  are  paid  or  to  be 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  United  States,  the  amount  thereof 
accruing  as  to  the  period  of  absence  shall  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  benefits  credited  to  the  account  of  the  detained  person  reduced 
accordingly:  And  provided  further,  That  where  through  mistake  of 
fact,  absence  of  proof  of  death,  or  error  through  lack  of  adequate  in¬ 
formation  or  otherwise,  payments  as  for  detention  have  in  any  case 
been  erroneously  made  or  credited,  any  resulting  overpayment  of 
detention  benefits  (the  recovery  of  which  is  not  waived  as  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  section)  shall  be  recouped  by  the  Secretary  in 
such  manner  as  he  shall  determine  from  any  unpaid  accruals  to  the 
account  of  the  detained  person,  and  if  such  accruals  are  insufficient 
for  such  purpose,  then  from  any  allowance  of  compensation  for  injury 
or  death  in  the  same  case  (whether  under  this  title  or  under  any  other 
law,  agreement,  or  plan,  if  the  United  States  pays,  or  is  obligated  to 
pay,  such  benefits,  directly  or  indirectly),  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  such  compensation  benefits  payable  for  the  particular 
period  of  such  overpayment,  and  in  cases  of  erroneous  payments  of 
compensation  for  injury  or  death,  made  through  mistake  of  fact, 
whether  under  this  title  or  under  any  other  law,  agreement,  or  plan 
(if  the  United  States  is  obligated  to  pay  such  compensation,  directly 
or  indirectly),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  recoup  from  any  unpaid 
benefits  for  detention,  the  amount  of  any  overpayment  thus  arising; 
and  any  amounts  recovered  under  this  section  shall  be  covered  into 
such  compensation  fund,  and  for  the  foregoing  purposes  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  right  of  lien,  intervention,  and  recovery  in  any  claim  or 
proceeding  for  compensation. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  such  person,  or  someone  on  his  behalf, 
the  Secretary  may,  under  such  regulations  as  he  maj7’  prescribe, 
furnish  transportation  or  the  cost  thereof  (including  reimbursement) 
to  any  such  person  from  the  point  where  his  release  from  custody  by 
a  hostile  force  or  person  is  effected,  to  his  home,  the  place  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  or  other  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
but  no  transportation,  or  the  cost  thereof,  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  paragraph  where  such  person  is  furnished  such  transportation, 
or  the  cost  thereof,  under  any  agreement  with  his  employer  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  death  of  any  such  person,  if  his  death  occurred 
away  from  his  home,  the  body  of  such  person  shall,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  and  if  so  desired  by  his  next  of  kin,  near  relative,  or 
legal  representative,  be  embalmed  and  transported  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  casket  or  other  appropriate  container  to  the  home  of  such 
person  or  to  such  other  place  as  may  be  designated  by  such  next  of 
kin,  near  relative,  or  legal  representative.  No  expense  shall  be 
incurred  under  this  paragraph  by  the  Secretary  in  any  case  where 
death  takes  place  after  repatriation,  unless  such  death  proximately 
results  from  a  war-risk  hazard. 

(4)  Such  benefits  for  detention,  transportation  expenses  of  re¬ 
patriated  persons,  and  expenses  of  embalming,  providing  sealed  or 
other  appropriate  container,  and  transportation  of  the  body,  and 
attendants  (if  required),  as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  compensation  fund  established  under  section  35  of  such 
Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended. 
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(c)  Compensation  for  permanent  total  or  permanent  partial  dis¬ 
ability  or  for  death  payable  under  this  section  to  persons  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  shall  be  in  the  same  amount  as  provided  for  resi¬ 
dents;  except  that  dependents  in  any  foreign  country  shall  be  limited 
to  surviving  wife  or  husband  and  child  or  children,  or  if  there  be  no 
surviving  wife  or  husband  or  child  or  children,  to  surviving  father  or 
mother  whom  such  person  has  supported,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
the  period  of  one  year  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  injury; 
and  except  that  the  Secretary,  at  his  option,  may  commute  all  future 
installments  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  persons  by  paying 
to  them  one-half  of  the  commuted  amount  of  such  future  installments 
of  compensation  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  (1)  whose  residence  is  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  his 
employment,  and  (2)  who  is  not  living  there  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
exigencies  of  his  employment,  unless  his  injury  or  death  resulting  from 
injury  occurs  or  his  detention  begins  while  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  or  (3)  who  is  a  prisoner  of  war  or  a  protected  person  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  who  is  detained  or  utilized  by  the 
United  States. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1946,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  improve,  strengthen,  and  expand  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 

States  and  to  consolidate  and  revise  the  laws  relating  to  its  administration. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  OBJECTIVES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

Part  A — Short  Title 

Sec.  101.  Titles  I  to  X,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946”. 

******* 

TITLE  VII— THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  order  to  furnish  training  and 
instruction  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service  and  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  to  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government  for  whom 
training  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  is  necessary, 
and  in  order  to  promote  and  foster  programs  of  study  incidental  to 
such  training,  establish  a  Foreign  Service  Institute,  hereinafter  called 
the  Institute.  The  Secretary  may  also  provide  [to  the  extent  that 
space  is  available  therefor]  appropriate  orientation  and  language 
training  to  [spouses]  members  of  family  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  in  anticipation  of  the  assignment  abroad  of  such 
officers  and  employees  or  while  abroad.  Other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  wherever  practicable  avoid  duplicating  the  facilities  of 
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the  Institute  and  the  training  provided  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Institute  or  elsewhere. 

***•••• 

TITLE  VIII— THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND 

DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

******* 

Part  H  Annuitants  Recalled,  Reinstated  or  Reappointed  in 
s'  the  Service  or  Reemployment  in  the  Government 

RECALL 

Sec.  871.  Any  annuitant  recalled  to  duty  in  the  Service  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  520(b)  or  reinstated  or  reappointed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  831(b)  shall,  while  so 
serving,  be  entitled  in  lieu  of  his  annuity  to  the  full  salary  of  the  class 
in  which  he  is  serving.  During  such  service,  he  shall  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  811. 
When  he  reverts  to  his  retired  status,  his  annuity  shall  be  determined 
anew  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  821. 

REEMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  872.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  who  has  retired  under  this  Act, 
as  amended,  and  is  receiving  an  annuity  pursuant  thereto,  and  who  is 
reemployed  in  the  Federal  Government  service  in  any  appointive 
position  either  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  salary  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  serving  plus  so  much 
of  his  annuity  payable  under  this  Act,  as  amended,  which  when  com¬ 
bined  with  such  salary  does  not  exceed  during  any  calendar  year  the 
basic  salary  such  officer  or  employee  was  entitled  to  receive  under 
sections  412  or  415  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  date  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Service.  Any  such  reemployed  officer  or  employee  who 
receives  salary  during  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  salary  in  lieu  of  benefits  hereunder. 

[(b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  is  re- 
employed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  Department  of  State 
of  such  reemployment  together  with  all  pertinent  information  relating 
thereto  and  shall  cause  to  be  paid,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  funds  necessary  to  cover  gross  salary,  employer 
contributions,  and  gross  lump  sum  leave  payment  relating  to  the  re¬ 
employment  of  the  reemployed  officer  or  employee.  The  Department 
of  State  shall  make  to  and  on  behalf  of  the  reemployed  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  payments  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  make  those  withholdings  and 
deductions  authorized  and  required  by  law. 

[(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under  this  section  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  is  authorized  to  withhold  the  amount  of  such  overpay¬ 
ment  from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reemployed  officer  or  employee 
or  from  his  annuity.] 
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(6)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  is  re¬ 
employed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
such  reemployment  together  with  all  pertinent  information  relating  thereto, 
and  shall  pay  directly  to  such  officer  or  employee  the  salary  of  the  position 
in  which  he  is  serving. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under  this  section,  such  over¬ 
payment  shall  he  recovered  by  withholding  the  amount  involved  from,  the 
salary  payable  to  such  reemployed  officer  or  employee,  or  from  any  other 
moneys,  including  his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title. 

******* 

TITLE  IX— ALLOWANCES  AND  BENEFITS 

Part  A — Allowances  and  Special  Allotments 
******* 
Part  B — Travel  and  Related  Expenses 

general  provisions 

Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  pay — 

(1)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service, 
including  expenses  incurred  while  traveling  pursuant  to  orders 
issued  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  933  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  home  leave; 

(2)  the  travel  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  when  proceeding  to  or  returning 
from  his  post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on  authorized  home 
leave;  or  otherwise  traveling  in  accordance  with  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  or  any  other  Act; 

(3)  the  cost  of  transporting  the  furniture  and  household  and 
personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  to  his  suc¬ 
cessive  posts  of  duty  and,  on  the  termination  of  his  services,  to 
the  place  where  he  will  reside; 

(4)  the  cost  of  packing  and  unpacking,  transporting  to  and 
from  a  place  of  storage,  and  storing  the  furniture  and  household 
and  personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  when 
he  is  absent  from  his  post  of  assignment  under  orders,  or  when 
he  is  assigned  to  a  post  to  which  he  cannot  take  or  at  which  he  is 
unable  to  use  such  furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects, 
or  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more  economical  to  author¬ 
ize  storage;  but  in  no  instance  shall  the  weight  or  volume  of  the 
effects  stored  together  with  the  weight  or  volume  of  the  effects 
transported  exceed  the  maximum  limitations  fixed  by  regulations, 
when  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law; 

(5)  the  cost  of  packing  and  unpacking,  transporting  to  and 
from  a  place  of  storage,  and  storing  the  furniture  and  household 
and  personal  effects  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  in 
connection  with  assignment  or  transfer  to  a  new  post,  from  the 
date  of  his  departure  from  his  last  post  or  from  the  date  of  his 
departure  from  his  place  of  residence  in  the  case  of  a  new  officer 
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or  employee  and  for  not  to  exceed  three  months  after  arrival 
at  the  new  post,  or  until  the  establishment  of  residence  quarters, 
whichever  shall  be  shorter;  and,  in  connection  with  separation 
of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  the  cost  of  packing  and 
unpacking,  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  stor¬ 
ing  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months,  his  furniture  and 
household  and  personal  effects;  but  in  no  instance  shall  the  weight 
or  volume  of  the  effects  stored  together  with  the  weight  or  volume 
of  the  effects  transported  exceed  the  maximum  limitations  fixed 
by  regulations,  when  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law; 

(6)  the  travel  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  family  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  personal  effects  and  automobile  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service,  whenever  the  travel  of  such 
officer  or  employee  is  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  seat  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  whose  capital  is  his  post; 

(7)  the  travel  expenses  and  transportation  costs  incident  to 
the  removal  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Service  and  his  furniture  and  household  and  personal  ef¬ 
fects,  including  automobiles,  from  a  post  at  which,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  disturbed  conditions,  there  is  imminent  danger  to 
life  and  property,  and  the  return  of  such  persons,  furniture,  and 
effects  to  such  post  upon  the  cessation  of  such  conditions;  or  to 
such  other  post  as  may  in  the  meantime  have  become  the  post  to 
which  such  officer  or  employee  has  been  assigned; 

(8)  the  cost  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their  former 
homes  in  the  continental  United  States  or  to  a  place  not  more 
distant,  the  remains  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  members  of  his  family 
who  may  die  abroad  or  while  in  travel  status; 

(. 9 )  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  members  of  their  families 
while  serving  at  posts  specifically  designated  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  for  rest  and  recuperation  to  other 
locations  abroad  having  different  environmental  conditions  than 
those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and  employees  are  serving, 
provided  that  such  travel  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  cost  for  each 
officer  or  employee  and  members  of  his  family  of  one  round  trip 
during  any  continuous  two-year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave  and. 
two  round  trips  during  any  continuous  three-year  tour  unbroken 
by  home  leave; 

(10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family  accompanying, 
preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or  employee  if,  while  he  is  en  route 
to  his  post  of  assignment,  he  is  ordered  temporarily  for  orientation 
and  training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty. 
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Part  D — Leaves  op  Absence 

ORDERING  RETURN  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  UNITED  STATES  ON  LEAVES  OF 

ABSENCE 

Sec.  933.  (a)  The  Secretary  [shall]  may  order  to  the  continental 
United  States,  its  [Territories]  territories  and  possessions,  on  statutory 
leave  of  absence  [every  officer  and  employee]  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  completion  of 
[two  years’]  eighteen  months’  continuous  service  abroad  [or  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter]  and  shall  so  order  as  soon  as  possible  ajter 
completion  oj  three  years  oj  such  service. 

(b)  While  in  the  continental  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions,  on  leave,  the  service  of  any  officer  or  employee  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  such  work  or  duties  in  the  Department  or  elsewhere  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  the  time  of  such  work  or  duties  shall 
not  be  counted  as  leave. 

******* 

Part  E — Medical  Services 

******* 

[transportation  to  approved  hospitals] 

Sec.  942.  [(a)]  Travel  for  Medical  Purposes. — In  the  event 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  [his  dependents  incurs  an  illness  or  injury  requiring  hos¬ 
pitalization,]  one  of  his  dependents,  requires  medical  care,  for  illness  or 
injury  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits,  intemperance,  or  misconduct,, 
while  stationed  abroad  in  a  locality  where  there  [does  not  exist  a 
suitable  hospital  or  clinic]  is  no  qualified  person  or  facility  to  provide 
such  care,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  such  person  by  whatever 
means  he  shall  deem  [appropriate  and]  appropriate,  including  the 
furnishing  of  transportation,  and  without  regard  to  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  808;  5  U.S.C.  73b),  to  the  nearest  locality 
where  [a  suitable  hospital  or  clinic  exists,  and  on  his  recovery  pay 
for  the  travel  expenses  of  his  return  from  such  hospital  or  clinic] 
suitable  medical  care  can  be  obtained.  If  any  such  officer,  employee, 
or  dependent  is  too  ill  to  travel  unattended,  or  in  the  case  of  a  depend¬ 
ent  too  young  to  travel  alone,  the  Secretary  may  also  pay  the  round-trip 
travel  expenses  of  an  attendant  or  attendants. 

[(b)  The  Secretary  may  establish  a  first-aid  station  and  provide 
for  the  services  of  a  physician,  a  nurse,  or  other  medical  personnel  at 
a  post  at  which,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  personnel  is  employed  to 
warrant  such  a  station.] 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961  191 

SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  31,  1945,  AS  AMENDED 

(22  U.S.C.  279a) 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  [a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $625,000  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Organization  and 
sums  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  annually  thereafter]  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  proportionate 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the  per¬ 
centage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual  budget  of 
the  Organization  shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum. 


FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C.  276) 

^An  appropriation  of  [$33,000]  $4-8,000  annually  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized,  $18,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration; 
and  [$15,000]  $30,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  American  group  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation 
is  made,  such  appropriation  to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  President  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  group. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

August  4, 1961 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in 
their  efforts  toward  economic  and  social  development  and 
internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

2  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1961”. 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1 — SHORT  TITLE  AND  POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

6  “Act  for  International  Development  of  1961”. 

9  Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy  —  (a)  It  is  the  sense 
1°  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  peace  depends  on  wider  recogni- 


I 


2 


1  tion  of  the  dignity  and  interdependence  of  men,  and  (2) 

2  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best  be 

3  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

4  (b)  The  Congress  approves  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 

5  of  other  lands  who  are  striving  to  establish  and  develop 

6  politically  independent  and  economically  viable  units,  to  in- 
I  crease  their  technical  knowledge  and  skills,  and  to  improve 

8  ways  of  living  by  methods  which  reflect  the  popular  will, 

9  and  to  realize  aspirations  for  justice,  for  education,  and  for 
dignity  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings. 

11  (c)  The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 

12  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as  international  com- 
12  munism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Communist 
14  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to  keep 
1^  under  domination  peoples  once  free  hut  now  subject  to  such 
Id  domination.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

11  to  continue  to  make  available  to  other  free  countries  and  peo- 

12  pies,  upon  request,  assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such 

19  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  and  as  may  be 

20  effectively  used  by  free  countries  and  peoples  to  help  them 

21  maintain  their  freedom. 

22  (d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  those  countries 

23  which  have  been  assisted  in  their  recovery  should,  in  the 

24  future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the 

25  financial  burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  coimtries  which 
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are  still  in  need  of  assistance  of  the  type  provided  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — 

(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of  navigation 
in  international  waterways  and  economic  cooperation 
between  countries;  and 

(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  endangered  when  countries  which 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act  wage  economic  war¬ 
fare  against  other  countries  assisted  under  this  Act, 
including  such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  international  waterways ;  and 

(3)  any  attempt  by  foreign  countries  to  create  dis¬ 
tinctions  because  of  their  race  or  religion  among  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  in  the  granting  of  personal  or  commercial 
access  or  any  other  rights  otherwise  available  to  United 
States  citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  principles; 

assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be 
administered  to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  or  arising  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  these  principles 
shall  be  applied,  as  the  President  may  determine,  and  he 
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shall  report  on  measures  taken  by  the  Administration  to 
insure  their  application. 

(f)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further  their 
economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom, 
is  important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
friendly  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of 
their  economies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private 
investment  capital  and  international  trade;  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  investment  of  private 
capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  free  economic  institutions  and  to 
increase  their  productive  capabilities  in  agriculture  as  well 
as  in  industry. 

(g)  To  the  extent  practicable  assistance  should  be 
based  upon  well-conceived  plans;  be  directed  toward  the 
social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  development; 
be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to 
mobilize  their  own  resources  and  help  themselves;  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pressures  which  hamper 
their  growth;  and  should  emphasize  long-range  development 
assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 
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(k)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance 
of  regional  organizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assist¬ 
ance,  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  and  others, 
and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation  may  be  made  more  effective 
in  the  protection  of  the  independence  and  security  of  free 
people,  and  in  the  development  of  their  economic  and  social 
well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  basic  rights  and 
liberties. 

(i)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  it  supports  the  President  in  his  affirmation  that 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  its  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that  Government 
as  the  Representative  of  China  in  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  oppose  the 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  United 
Nations  so  long  as  that  regime  persists  in  defying  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  supports  the  President  in 
not  according  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime. 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I — DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  economically  underdeveloped  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range  plans 
and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic  resources  and  in¬ 
crease  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms,  ( 2 )  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  or  free  economic  institutions  or  to  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
(4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship 
to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned, 
and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  (5) 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  ’willingness  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures,  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
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1  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved,  and  (7) 

2  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance  of 
^  payments  position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
1  finds  that  a  loan  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  part  would 

5  have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States 

6  economy,  or  any  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  loan  shall 

7  not  be  made.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon 

8  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

9  (b)  The  authority  of  section  609  may  not  be  used  to 
decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title,  nor  may  the 

11  authority  of  section  612  (a)  be  used  to  waive  the  require- 
1^  ments  of  this  title. 

12  Sec.  202.  Capitalization. —  (a)  The  President  is  nu¬ 
ll  thorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966, 
1**  notes  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order 
10  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  maximum  aggre- 
1^  gate  amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1962 
12  shall  be  $900,000,000,  and  the  maximum  aggregate  amount 
12  of  such  notes  issued  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 

20  through  1966  shall  be  $1,600,000,000:  Provided,  That  any 

21  unissued  portion  of  the  maximum  amount  of  notes  authorized 

22  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  issued  in  any  subsequent 
22  fiscal  }^ear  during  the  note-issuing  period  in  addition  to  the 
21  maximum  aggregate  amount  of  notes  otherwise  authorized 
25  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  notes  shall  be  redeem- 
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able  at  the  option  of  the  President  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes,  and  shall  have 
such  maturity  and  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President.  Payment  under  this  subsection 
of  the  purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof 
by  the  President  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  United  States  dollars,  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year,  which  are  derived  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  obligations  under  which  the 
United  States  Government  may  require  payment  exclusive^  in 
United  States  dollars  and  which  were  created  under  (1)  An 
Act  To  Promote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  411  et  seq.) ,  other  than  those  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  which  constitute  the  local  currency  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  (2)  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
765),  as  amended,  (3)  Public  Law  79-509  (22  U.S.C. 
2861,  286m) ,  (4)  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  137),  as  amended,  (5)  the  German  and 
Japanese  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas 
Program,  and  (6)  loans  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1750  et  seq.)  (other  than 
military  assistance) ,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act  re- 
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ferred  to  in  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  any  such  payments 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  would 
have  been  used  to  retire  notes  or  obligations  issued  to  finance 
the  activity  from  which  the  payments  were  derived,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  assume  such  notes  or  obligations,  together  with  any 
interest  accrued  and  unpaid  thereon,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to 
such  payments. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  the 
United  States  dollar  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  remain  unobligated  and  not  committed  for  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  currencies  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions.— (a)  All  receipts  from 
loans  made  under  and  in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts 
and  other  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  obligations  which  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  sum  of  (i)  all  funds  made  available  and  all 
funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thority,  and  subject  to  the  fiscal  year  limitations,  provided  in 
section  202  (a) ,  and  (ii)  all  other  funds  made  available  for 
this  title. 
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(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  program  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  847-849). 

Sec.  204.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  quarter  under  this  title, 
including  appropriate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  loans  made  under  section  201  (a) ,  and  notes 
issued  under  section  202  (a) ,  as  well  as  any  under¬ 
takings  which  have  committed  the  United  States 
Government  to  future  obligations  and  expenditures  of 
funds. 

Sec.  205.  Development  Loan  Committee. — The 
President  shall  establish  an  interagency  Development  Loan 
Committee,  consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  may  determine, 
which  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  establish 
standards  and  criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this  title 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States. 
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TITLE  n — DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the  technical  and 
economic  development  of  economically  underdeveloped 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting 
the  development  of  human  resources.  In  so  doing, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  the 
activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  educational  or  other  institutions  and 
programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to  other 
development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  development  objectives, 
(3)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to 
be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a 
clear  willingness  to  take  effective  self-help  measures,  (5) 
the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  involved,  and  (6)  the  desirability  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  international  balance  of  payments  position  of 
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the  United  States.  If  the  President  finds  that  assistance 
proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  part  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantially  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or 
a  substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be 
furnished. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
211  not  to  exceed  $380,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended. 

Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace. — The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  designed  to  promote 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  study 
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1  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the 

2  United  States,  or  as  centers  for  medical  treatment,  education, 

3  and  research,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  (b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  notwithstanding 

5  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 

6  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  foreign  currencies 

I  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  under  any  Act, 
3  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  for  assist- 
9  ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 

10  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
H  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical 

12  treatment,  education,  and  research. 

13  Sec.  215.  Loans  to  Small  P aemees. — It  is  the  policy 

II  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  strengthen 
15  the  economies  of  underdeveloped  friendly  nations,  and  in 
1®  friendly  nations  where  the  economy  is  essentially  rural  or 

II  based  on  small  villages,  to  provide  assistance  designed  to  im- 

18  prove  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  to  stimulate 

19  and  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self- 
26  help  and  mutual  cooperation,  particularly  through  loans  of 

21  foreign  currencies  for  associations  of  operators  of  small  farms, 

22  formed  for  the  purpose  of  joint  action  designed  to  increase  or 

23  diversify  agricultural  productivity.  The  maximum  unpaid 
21  balance  of  loans  made  to  any  association  under  this  section 
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may  not  exceed  $25,000  at  any  one  time ;  and  the  aggregate 
unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $25,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  216.  Voluntary  Agencies.— (a)  In  order  to 
further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  countries  and  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section 
211  to  pay  transportation  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  ports  of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  coun¬ 
tries,  to  points  of  entry  in  such  countries,  on  shipments  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  non¬ 
profit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make 
arrangements  with  the  receiving  country  for  free  entry  of 
such  shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  country 
of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of 
the  receiving  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority  — (a)  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  furthering  the  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
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productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  friendly 
countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of 
investments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion, 
modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any 
friendly  country  or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the 
President  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program.  The 
guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  such  project  shall  be 
approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  United 
States  citizens,  or  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  asso¬ 
ciations  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens: 

( 1 )  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
any  or  all  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
received  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved 
project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  approved  project  due  to  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
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(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection, 
or  due  to  any  sanction  which  is  imposed  by 
any  government  against  the  government  of  the  area 
where  the  project  is  located  and  which  materially 
adversely  affects  the  continued  operation  of  the 
project : 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000;  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to 
be  important  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  assuring  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  loan 
investment  due  to  nonpayment  for  any  reason,  or  assur¬ 
ing  against  loss  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  other  form  of 
investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine :  Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of 
the  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  no  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  investor:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30, 
1964. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value  of  the  in- 
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vestment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty 
extend  beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section  221 
(b) ,  including  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  ownership, 
use,  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  invest¬ 
ment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guaranty 
is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  A  fee  shall  he 
charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  President.  In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  221  (b)  is  reduced,  fees 
to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of 
guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section,  imder  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b) 
(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  un¬ 
der  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1509(b)  (3)  )  (exclusive  of 
fees  for  informational  media  guaranties  heretofore  or  liere- 
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after  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.O.  1442)  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended) ,  shall 
be  available  for  meeting  management  and  custodial  costs 
incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  section  221  (h)  of  this 
part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  and  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such 
time  as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all 
such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  221(b),  the  President  shall  include  the  face 
amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties  theretofore  issued  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph,  sections  202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 
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(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part,  sections 
202  (b)  and  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informa¬ 
tional  media  guaranties) ,  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds 
specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
viso  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  222  (e) ,  and  thereafter 
shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222  (b)  as  long 
as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  such  guaranties  as 
long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and  finally  shah  be  paid 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  413(b)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  informational  media  guaranties)  and  all  guaranties 
issued  under  section  202  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  may  be  considered,  and  all  other  guaran¬ 
ties  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section  3679 
(31  U.S.C.  665)  and  section  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United 
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1  States  Government  of  all  outstanding  guaranties.  The  Presi- 

2  dent  shall,  in  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  reports 
2  required  by  section  632  of  this  Act,  include  information  on 

4  the  operation  of  this  title.  Funds  obligated  in  connection 

5  with  guaranties  issued  under  section  221  (b)  of  this  part, 

6  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
^  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
2  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive 
9  of  informational  media  guaranties) ,  shall  constitute  a  single 

reserve,  together  with  funds  available  for  obligation  here- 
H  under  but  not  yet  obligated,  for  the  payment  of  claims  un- 
12  der  all  guaranties  issued  under  such  sections :  Provided,  That 
15  funds  obligated  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  prior 

14  to  July  1,  1956,  and  guaranties  issued  under  section  202 

15  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall 
1®  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  investor,  be  available  for 
1^  the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  any  other  guaranties. 
1®  Funds  available  for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased 

19  by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities, 

20  or  to  meet  management  and  custodial  costs  incurred  with 

21  respect  to  assets  acquired,  under  guaranties  issued  pursu- 

22  ant  to  section  2j21  (b)  of  this  part,  sections  202  (b)  and 
22  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

24  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

25  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
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guaranties) ,  and  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  obligated 
for  guaranties  as  to  which  all  liability  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  terminated,  and  by  the  amount  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  dis¬ 
charge  liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  under 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  such  sections  (exclusive  of 
informational  media  guaranties) . 

Sec.  223.  Definition. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  commodities,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  form  of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved 
project,  (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any 
such  project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  prof¬ 
its  of  any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
commodities  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made ; 
and 

(b)  the  term  “expropriation”  includes  any  abrogation, 
repudiation,  or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government  of  its 
own  contract  with  an  investor,  where  such  abrogation,  re¬ 
pudiation,  or  impairment  is  not  caused  by  the  investor’s  own 
fault  or  misconduct,  and  materially  adversely  affects  the 
continued  operation  of  the  project. 
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TITLE  IV — SURVEYS  OF  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  231.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  the  undertaking  by  private  enterprise 
of  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  other  than  surveys 
of  extraction  opportunities,  in  economically  underdeveloped 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  the  financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by 
any  person  as  defined  in  section  233  (a) ,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine:  Provided,  That  his  partici¬ 
pation  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  such  survey.  The  making  of  each  such  survey  shall  be 
approved  by  the  President  and  the  government  concerned. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has  undertaken  a 
survey  in  accordance  with  this  title  determines,  within  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to 
undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  investment  opportunity 
surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn  over  to  the  President  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  acceptable  technical  report  with  respect  to  all 
matters  explored.  Such  report  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  obtain 
copies  of,  all  underlying  correspondence,  memorandums, 
working  papers,  documents,  and  other  materials  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  survey. 

Sec.  232.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  233.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  in  which  the  majority  beneficial  interest  is 
held  by  United  States  citizens;  and 

(b)  the  term  “survey  of  extraction  opportunities” 
means  any  survey  directed  (i)  to  ascertaining  the  exist¬ 
ence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore, 
oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral,  or  (ii)  to  determining  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the  mining  or  other 
extraction  of  any  such  mineral  or  for  the  processing  of 
any  such  mineral  to  the  stage  of  commercial  market¬ 
ability. 

TITLE  V — DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  241.  General  Authority. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  use  funds  available  for  this  part  to  cany  out 
programs  of  evaluation  and  research  into  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  economically  underdeveloped  friendly 
countries  and  areas,  into  the  factors  affecting  the  relative  suc¬ 
cess  and  costs  of  development  activities,  and  into  the  means, 
techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  development  assistance 
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1  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  of 

2  increasing  value  and  benefit. 

3  Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and 

4  Programs 

5  Sec.  301.  General  Authority. —  (a)  When  he  de- 

6  termines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  the  President 

7  is  authorized  to  ma.ke  voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant 

8  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to  programs  admin- 

9  istered  by  such  organizations  on  such  terms  and  conditions 

10  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 

11  this  part. 

12  (b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 

13  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations 

14  Special  Fund  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may 

15  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed 

16  for  such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs) 

17  for  each  such  year. 

18  (c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  fumish- 

19  ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through 

20  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 

21  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi- 

22  dent  shall  take  into  account  ( 1 )  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab 

23  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement 

24  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and 
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success  of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to 
funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $153,500,000. 

Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In  the  event 
that  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  part 
II)  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in  furtherance  of 
the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin  through  the  program  of 
cooperation  among  South  Asian  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world,  which  is  designed  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
political  stability  in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be  used  in 
accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures 
established  by  the  Bank  concerning  completion  of  plans  and 
cost  estimates  and  determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than 
with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedures  concerning  such 
matters  set  forth  in  this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds  may 
also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1241) ,  whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  provisions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seriously 
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impeding  or  preventing  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
such  programs :  Provided,  That  compensating  allowances  are 
made  in  the  administration  of  other  programs  to  the  same  or 
other  areas  to  which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901  (b) 
are  applicable. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  bodies  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  support  or  promote  economic  or  political  stability. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $481,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Provision.— The  President  shall 
take  appropriate  measures  to  assure  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on 
a  grant  basis  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  country  from  the  import 
or  sale  thereof,  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  only  if 
the  recipient  country  shall  have  agreed  to  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and 

(1)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
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terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency 
of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to  such  pro¬ 
ceeds;  and 

(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Accoimt  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  portion  shall 
not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  case  of  any  coun¬ 
try  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been  ap¬ 
plicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance, 
when  he  determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national 
interest. 

(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  currently  informed  of  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  section. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Nations  Having  Agrarian 

Economies 

Sec.  461.  Assistance  to  Nations  Having  Agrarian 
Economies. —  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
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the  purpose  of  this  part  to  secure  for  the  peoples  of  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  countries  and  areas  a  better  and  fuller 
life,  and  to  establish  programs  of  assistance  which  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  families  who,  impatient  with  their 
present  status,  are  undergoing  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions. 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  wherever  the  President  determines  that  the  economy  of 
any  country  is  in  major  part  an  agrarian  economy,  at  least 
50  percent  by  dollar  value  of  all  assistance  furnished  under 
this  part  to  such  country  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
furnished  through  programs  which  directly  or  indirectly 
reach  the  people  in  such  country  who  are  engaged  in  agrarian 
pursuits  or  who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural  areas  in  such 
nation,  including  programs  which  will  assist  them  in  the 
establishment  of  indigenous  cottage  industries,  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  and  which 
will  encourage  the  development  of  local  programs  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation. 

PART  II 

Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 
Sec.  501.  Short  Title. — This  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  “International  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961”. 

Sec.  502.  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except 
for  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and  security  continue  to 
require  measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense  against  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  aggression,  including  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance,  upon  request,  to  friendly  countries  and 
international  organizations.  In  furnishing  such  military 
assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  evasion. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so 
long  as  international  communism  and  the  countries  it  con¬ 
trols  continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  by  the  use  of 
economic  pressure,  and  by  internal  subversion,  or  other 
means  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
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now  free  and  independent  and  continue  to  deny  the  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples  and  countries  once 
free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  improved  climate  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individual  liberty,  improving  the  ability  of 
friendly  countries  and  international  organizations  to  deter  or, 
if  necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  Communist-supported  ag¬ 
gression,  facilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  security,  assisting  friendly  countries  to  maintain  internal 
security,  and  creating  an  environment  of  security  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  developing  friendly  countries  essential  to  their 
more  rapid  social,  economic,  and  political  progress.  The 
Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  contribute 
join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this 
part. 

Finally,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full  support  of  the 
progress  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  toward  increased  cooperation  in  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  economic  affairs.  In  particular,  the  Congress  wel¬ 
comes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  promote  multi¬ 
lateral  programs  of  coordinated  procurement,  research, 
development,  and  production  of  defense  articles  and  urges 
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that  such  programs  be  expanded  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
to  further  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Area. 
Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
international  organization,  the  assisting  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to 
receive  such  assistance,  by — 

(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  providing  (by 
loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other  means) 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service; 

(b)  making  financial  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense; 

(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expenses 
incident  to  participation  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regional  or  collective  defense  organizations ;  and 

(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  perform  duties  of  a  noncom¬ 
batant  nature,  including  those  related  to  training  or 
advice. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $1,800,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  which  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance.— (a)  Military 
assistance  to  any  friendly  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for 
internal  security,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collective  ar¬ 
rangements  or  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient  country 
to  participate  in  collective  measures  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  use  of  military  forces  in  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  friendly  countries  in  the  construction 
of  public  works  and  other  activities  helpful  to  economic 
development  shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  506.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  — (a)  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  other  provisions  as  the  President  may  require,  no 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
country  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 

( 1 )  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  President — 
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(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  or  services  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  that  country, 

(B)  transfer  or  divulge,  or  permit  any  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer  or  divulge, 
such  articles  or  services,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  gift, 
sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles  or  serv¬ 
ices  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  furnished; 

(2)  It  will  maintain  the  security  of  such  articles  or 
services,  and  will  provide  substantially  the  same  degree  of 
security  protection  afforded  to  such  articles  or  services  by 
the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require,  permit  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  and  review  by,  and  furnish  necessary 
information  to,  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles  and  services, 
other  than  those  acquired  by  purchase  or  exchange;  and 

(4)  Unless  the  President  consents  to  other  disposition, 
it  will  return  to  the  United  States  Government  for  such  use 
or  disposition  as  the  President  considers  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  such  articles,  other  than  those  acquired 
by  purchase  or  exchange,  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  furnished. 

H.R.  8400 - 3 
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(b)  In  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the  President 
may  require,  no  defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall 
he  furnished  to  any  country  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  President  determines — 

( 1 )  that  such  country  conforms  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
will  be  utilized  by  such  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  free  world ; 

(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all  reasonable 
measures,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic 
stability,  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense 
capacities;  and 

(4)  that  the  increased  ability  of  such  country  to 
defend  itself  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  507.  Sales. —  (a)  The  President  may  furnish  de¬ 
fense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  services  to  any  friendly  country  or  international 
organization,  without  reimbursement  from  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  use  under  this  part,  if  such  country  or  international 
organization  agrees  to  pay  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or,  as  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
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States,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  provision  of 
the  defense  services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  value  of  excess  defense  articles  shall  be  not  less  than 
(i)  the  value  specified  in  section  644  (m)  (1)  plus  the  scrap 
value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 
is  the  greater. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  requirement  for  charge 
to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  sale  to  any  friendly  coimtry  or 
international  organization  if  such  country  or  international  or¬ 
ganization  provides  the  United  States  Government  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  (i)  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  which  will  assure  the  United  States  Government 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  and  (ii)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments, 
damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

Sec.  508.  Reimbursements. — Whenever  funds  made 
available  for  use  under  this  part  are  used  to  furnish  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States  dollar  re¬ 
payments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
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of  foreign  currency  repayments  to  any  agency  or  program  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  be  credited  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  applicable  appropriation,  and  shall  he  available  until 
expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  further  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing 
to  the  United  States  Government,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part. 

Sec.  509.  Exchanges. — Defense  articles  or  defense 
services  transferred  to  the  United  States  Government  by  a 
country  or  international  organization  as  payment  for  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  part  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this 
part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  to  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  is  made  subject  to  reim¬ 
bursement,  the  funds  so  received  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the 
assistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  account 
currently  available  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority. —  (a)  The  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  purposes 
of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  available  for  military  assist- 
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ance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of 
action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  incur, 
in  applicable  appropriations,  obligations  in  anticipation  of 
reimbursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such 
orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Appropriations 
to  the  President  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  for  such 
orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  511.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Latin 
America. —  (a)  The  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  American  Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  in  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1962,  shall  not  exceed 
$60,000,000 :  Provided ,  That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  foregoing  ceiling  reduces  the  program  as 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be  used  for  development 
grants  in  American  Republics. 

(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  for  American  Republics. 
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PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  600.  Guarantees  of  Freedoms— Since  it  is  the 
objective  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  attain  a  peace¬ 
ful  world  where  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity 
of  man  are  recognized,  and  where  the  State  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  its  citizens,  it  is  the  desire,  hope,  and 
anticipation  of  the  Congress  that  countries  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  guarantee  to  their  people  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation.— (a)  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in 
achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living 
essential  to  economic  progress  and  development.  Accord- 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and 
competition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  to¬ 
ward  economic  strength  of  economically  underdeveloped  free 
countries,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
private  participation  in  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act 
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(including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall — 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  private  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  development  in  economically  underdeveloped 
free  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall 
include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of 
private  investment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in, 
free  countries  and  areas  participating  in  programs  under 
this  Act;  and 

( 3 )  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  com¬ 
pliance  by  other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority  to  secure 
compliance  therewith  and  to  assist  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
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measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty. 

Sec.  602'.  Small  Business.— Insofar  as  practicable 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  and  services  (in¬ 
cluding  defense  services)  financed  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds; 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  countries  and  areas  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  information  as  to  such  commodities, 
articles,  services  produced  by  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  giv* 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  tb^ 
furnishing  of  such  commodities,  articles,  and  services 
financed  with  such  funds. 

Sec.  603.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
The  ocean  transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  com- 
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1  modities  and  defense  articles  procured  out  of  local  cur- 

2  rency  funds  made  available  or  derived  from  funds  made 
2  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 

5  1691  and  the  following) ,  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 

6  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 

7  1936,  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  trans- 

8  portation  of  commodities  and  defense  articles  on  United 

9  States  flag  vessels.  Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  products 
thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 

11  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17,  Seventy- 

12  third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
12  Act,  1936,  as  amended) . 

11  Sec.  604.  Procurement. —  (a)  Funds  made  available 
1^  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  procurement  outside  the 

10  United  States  only  if  the  President  determines  that  such  pro- 
17  curement  will  not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 

12  of  the  United  States  or  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  with 
10  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net 

20  position  of  the  United  States  in  its  balance  of  payments  with 

21  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or  other 

22  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement 
22  outside  the  United  States. 

24  (b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 

25  used  for  the  purchase  in  hulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
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1  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 

2  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost 

3  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay- 

4  ment. 

3  (c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus 

6  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act 
1  to  any  recipient  country  in  accordance  with  its  requirements, 

8  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  when  in  fur- 

9  therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procure- 

10  ment  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 

11  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  surplus  agricul- 

12  tural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in 

13  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  emergency  requirements  of 

14  recipients  under  this  Act. 

15  (d)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  com- 

16  modifies  in  the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be 

17  made  available  for  marine  insurance  on  such  commodities 

18  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in 

19  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to  the 

20  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  a 

21  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regulation, 

22  discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  au- 

23  thorized  to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States, 

24  then  commodities  purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder 

25  and  destined  for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the  United 
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States  against  marine  risk  with  a  company  or  companies 
authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  605.  Ketention  and  Use  of  Items. —  (a)  Any 
commodities  and  defense  articles  procured  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu 
of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution.  Any  commodities  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may 
be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used 
to  procure  such  commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

(1>)  Whenever  commodities  are  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  repayment  of  assistance  under  this 
Act,  such  commodities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
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purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance. 

Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Infokmation  — 
(a)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  is  practiced 
within  the  United  States  without  the  authorization  of 
the  owner,  or 

(2)  information,  which  is  (i)  protected  by  law, 
and  (ii)  held  by  the  United  States  Government  subject 
to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  officers,  em¬ 
ployees,  or  agents  in  violation  of  such  restrictions, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  is  to  sue  the  United  States 
Government  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  in  possession  of  a  written  claim  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 
of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing  the  six  years.  In 
any  such  suit,  the  United  States  Government  may  plead  any 
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defense  that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in  such  an 
action.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1498  (a)  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  in¬ 
formation  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
arising  under  the  circumstances  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  No  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  amoimt  tendered  is  accepted  by  the  claimant  in 
full  satisfaction. 

Sec.  607.  Burnishing  of  Services  and  Commodi¬ 
ties. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I  and  within 
the  limitations  of  this  Act,  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  services  and  commodi¬ 
ties  on  an  advance-of-funds  or  reimbursement  basis  to  friendly 
countries,  international  organizations,  the  American  Bed 
Cross,  and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with 
and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For¬ 
eign  Aid.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  under  this  section  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  services  and 
commodities  are  delivered,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  of  the  agency  con- 
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1  cernecl  and  shall  he  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 

2  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to  he  used. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Peopeety. —  (a) 

4  The  President  is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  account, 

5  which  shall,  notwithstanding  section  1210  of  the  General 
^  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  765) ,  be  free  from  fiscal 
^  year  limitation,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made  available  under 

8  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  acquisition, 

9  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating, 
handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  property  classi- 

11  fied  as  domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the 

12  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) ,  or  other  property,  in 
advance  of  known  requirements  therefor  for  use  in  further- 

15  ance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I :  Provided ,  That  the  amount  of 

16  property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property  pursuant  to 

17  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

18  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  held  at  any 

19  one  time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,- 
"9  000  in  total  original  acquisition  cost.  Property  acquired  pur- 

21  suant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  furnished  (i)  pur- 

22  suant  to  any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  fimds  are  authorized 

23  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance,  in  which  case  the  separate  ac- 

24  count  established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  repaid  from 

25  funds  made  available  for  such  provision  for  all  costs  incur- 
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red,  or  (ii)  pursuant  to  section  607,  in  which  case  such 
separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  section  for  all  costs  incurred. 

(b)  Property  classified  as  domestic  excess  property 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  I  or  section  607  unless  (1)  such  property  is  trans¬ 
ferred  for  use  exclusive^  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  (2)  it  has  been  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  surplus  property  in  section  203  (j) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  that  such  property  is  not  needed  for 
donation  pursuant  to  that  subsection.  The  foregoing  restric¬ 
tions  shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  amounts  of  such 
property  with  a  total  original  acquisition  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government  not  exceeding  $35,000,000. 

Sec.  609.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  he 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
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for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  provision. 

Sec.  610.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti¬ 
mates. —  (a)  No  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  excess  of 
$100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  200),  shall  be 
made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  chapter  2  and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive 
technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such  assist¬ 
ance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  providing  such  assist¬ 
ance,  have  been  completed;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legis¬ 
lative  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant. 

(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  any  water  or  related  land  resource  construction  project 
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or  program  shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and  costs 
made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  circular  A-47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  such  computations. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  all  contracts  for 
construction  outside  the  United  States  made  in  connection 
with  any  agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 
of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

Sec.  611.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other  Acts,  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  either  (1)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of 
nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unob¬ 
ligated  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
(2)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of 
the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed 
thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  part  I,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  for  payment 
of  their  obligations  outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
H.R.  8400 - 4 
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States  dollars  received  as  reimbursement  shall  be  deposited 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  outside  the  United  States,  as  such  requirements  may  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  President,  shall  be 
available  for  the  authorized  purposes  of  part  I  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  612.  Special  Authorities  —  (a)  The  President 
may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available 
for  use  under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  510  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies  accru¬ 
ing  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  without  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  appropriating  funds  for 
use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.) ,  in  furtherance  of  any  of 
the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  authorization  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for 
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the  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 
including  West  Berlin,  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions 
of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded  to  achieve 
this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  pursuant  to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certifica¬ 
tion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 
amounts. 

Sec.  613.  Contract  Authority.— Provisions  of  this 
Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  author¬ 
ity  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of 
appropriations. 

Sec.  614.  Availability  of  Funds— Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  615.  Coordination  With  Other  Free  Nations 
and  Organization  of  American  States— The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  provide  for  the  coordination  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  carried  out  under  this  Act  with  programs  of  as- 
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sistance  being  carried  out  by  other  free  countries,  and  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  other  international 
organizations. 

Sec.  616.  Termination  of  Assistance. — Assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  termination  of  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  winding  up  programs  related  thereto. 

Sec.  617.  Assistance  to  Cuba. — No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  Cuba  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  national  and  hemi¬ 
spheric  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  618.  Prohibition  Against  Furnishing  As¬ 
sistance  to  Certain  Countries— No  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  international  Communist  movement. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  621.  Exercise  of  Functions.— (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  any  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  func- 
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tions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such  func¬ 
tions,  including,  if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority  succes¬ 
sively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions,  to  any  of  his 
subordinates. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642  (a) , 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless 
sooner  abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  continue 
to  be  available  to  each  such  agency  and  office  during  such 
period  the  respective  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property, 
records,  funds,  and  assets  which  were  available  thereto  on 
the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head 
of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and 
who  shall  accept  the  assets  of,  assume  the  obligations  and 
liabilities  of,  and  exercise  the  rights  established  or  acquired 
for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to,  the  fund  as  of  the  date 
of  abolition  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act.  In 
addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  as  the  person  to  be  sued  in  the  event 
of  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  fund, 
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and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of  agency  such 
offices,  entities,  fimctions,  personnel,  property,  and  records 
of  the  fund  as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  President  shall  transfer  to  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  carrying  out  functions  under  part  I  such  offices,  en¬ 
tities,  functions,  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  of 
such  agency,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  agencies 
referred  to  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  designate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
part  I  to  whom  shall  be  transferred,  and  who  shall  accept 
the  assets  of,  assume  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of,  and 
exercise  the  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
related  to  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section 
104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(e)).  In 
addition,  on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate  such 
officer  or  head  of  agency  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  of  the  Bank,  and  shall 
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transfer  to  such  office  or  head  of  agency  such  records  of  the 
Bank  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  622.  Statutory  Officers. —  (a)  The  President 
may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  twelve  officers  in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I,  of  whom — 

(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  law  for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  department; 

(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  an  executive  department;  and 

(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  authorized  by  law  for  any  Assistant  Secretary 
of  an  executive  department. 

(b)  Within  the  limitations  established  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  appointed  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  contained  in  that  subsection.  The 
President  may  also  fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
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1  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  resig- 

2  nation,  or  disability  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  paragraphs 

3  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  subsection. 

4  (c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the 

5  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  statutory  position 

6  authorized  by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 

7  642  (a)  and  who  is  serving  in  one  of  such  positions  at  the 

8  time  of  transfer  of  functions  pursuant  to  subsections  (c)  and 

9  (d)  of  section  621  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a 

10  position  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on  the 

11  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 

12  for  administering  part  I,  without  further  action  by  the 

13  Senate. 

14  (d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  642 

15  (a)  (1)  and  642(a)  (2),  any  person  who,  on  the  date 

16  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  an  office  or  a 

17  position  authorized  pursuant  to  sections  205(b),  527(b), 

18  and  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

19  and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  con- 

20  tinue  to  hold  such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discretion 

21  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 

22  isteiing  part  I,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty  days 

23  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(e)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  sub- 
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section  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  State  an  officer  with  the  title  of  “Inspector  General,  For¬ 
eign  Assistance,”  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  two  Assistant  Inspector  Generals,  Foreign 
Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  by  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  such  of  the  personnel  employed  under  the 
authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
may  designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records,  and  funds 
of  the  office  established  by  such  section  53 3 A  as  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  For¬ 
eign  Assistance.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  annually; 
the  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  annually,  and  each 
Assistant  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  annually. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
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report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the 
following  duties  and  responsibilities: 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such 
reviews,  inspections  and  audits  of  programs  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  part  I  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps 
as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of  their  administration, 
their  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  attainment  of  their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  programs  of  assistance  being  carried  out  under 
part  II  of  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  in 
consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United 
States  chiefs  of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  and  the  economy  with  which 
such  responsibilities  are  discharged,  he  shall  arrange 
for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  inspections  and 
audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II  of  this 
Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers 
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(3)  The  Inspector  General  shall  maintain  continuous 
observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which 
he  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  ; 

(B)  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of 
deficiencies  in,  or  for  improving  the  organization,  plans 
or  procedures  of,  such  programs ;  and 

(0)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
in  attaining  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 

(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full 
utilization  of  existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall,  in  carrying  out  his  duties  imder  this  Act, 
give  due  regard  to  the  audit,  investigative  and  inspection  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  various  agencies,  including  those  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  of  the  military  Inspectors  General. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance,  shall  have  access  to  all  records,  reports,  audits, 
reviews,  documents,  papers,  recommendations,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act,  the  Peace  Corps 
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or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance  upon  request 
to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of  his 
responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is  conducting  an  in¬ 
spection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered 
resumed  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  with  respect  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  with  respect  to  programs  imder  part  I  or  part  II  of  this 
Act  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  cajry  out  such  programs,  and  with  respect 
to  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  charged  to 
funds  available  imder  the  authority  of  this  Act.  Such  ex- 
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penses  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  The 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  make  expendi¬ 
tures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  in 
aid  of  inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection. 
A  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall 
be  made  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  and 
every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
the  amount  therein  specified. 

Sec.  623.  Employment  of  Personnel. —  (a)  Any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carrying 
out  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordinate  part  I  and  part  II,  not  to 
exceed  eighty-five  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  re¬ 
moved  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  fifty-five  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher 
than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.) ,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  ten  may 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess 
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of  $19,000  per  year:  Provided ,  That  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  who  are  appointed  to  any 
of  the  above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment, 
and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  part  II,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for 
grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
per  year.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in 
addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  United  States  the  President  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  by 
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agencies  of  the  United  States  Government,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq. ) ,  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  thereunder; 
and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  employment  or 
assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits 
as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  that  Act  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  persons,  except  that  policymaking  officials 
shall  not  be  subject  to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that 
Act  which  prohibits  political  tests;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  ap¬ 
point  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  this  Act;  and  such  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including 
in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  section  528  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  President  may  by  regula- 
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tion  make  exceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528 
in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appointment  or  as¬ 
signment  exceeds  thirty  months :  Provided  further ,  That 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or  assigned 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  receive  within-class 
salary  increases  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regu¬ 
lation  standards  or  other  criteria  for  maintaining  adequate 
performance  levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and 
section  527  (c)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  separate 
employees  who  fail  to  meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria, 
and  also  may  grant  such  personnel  severance  benefits  of  one 
month’s  salary  for  each  year’s  service,  but  not  to  exceed 
one  year’s  salary  at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of  such 
personnel:  Provided ,  That  in  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
no  political  test  shall  be  required  or  taken  into  consideration, 
nor  shall  there  be  any  discrimination  against  any  person  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em- 
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ployed  by  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as  other 
personnel. 

Sec.  624.  Experts,  Consultants,  and  Retired  Of¬ 
ficers. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  may,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  be  employed 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  ex¬ 
penses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  in  the  standardized  Government  travel  regu¬ 
lations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  Contracts  for  such 
employment  with  such  organizations,  employment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired  military  per¬ 
sonnel  with  specialized  research  and  development  experience, 
not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and  contracts  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  broad  politico-military  nature,  not  to  exceed  five 
in  number,  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
H.R.  8400 - 5 
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as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or  284  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Ee  vised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  re¬ 
strictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States 
Government,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may 
prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was 
directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service.  Nor 
shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding 
of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Service  Eetirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  Public  Law 
72-212,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) ,  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.) ,  may  hold  any 
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office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  but  the  compensation  of 
any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212  of  Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended. 

(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  app.  2160(b)),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  625.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any^ 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any 
office  or  position  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  from  any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee. 

Sec.  626.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. — Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
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is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to 
any  international  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the  international 
staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  professional  advice  or  service  to,  or  in  cooperation 
with,  such  organization. 

Sec.  627.  Status  of  Personnel  Detailed  — (a) 
Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned  or  detailed  under 
section  625  or  626  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  which  detailed  or  assigned, 
and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances, 
and  benefits  from  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency  or  made 
available  to  that  agency  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  detailed,  or  ap¬ 
pointed  under  sections  625,  626,  629,  or  622  (e)  of  this  Act 
is  authorized  to  receive  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authorization 
of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment 
thereof  out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be 
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considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  70) . 

Sec.  628.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assignment.— De¬ 
tails  or  assignments  may  he  made  under  section  625  or  626 
of  this  Act  or  section  408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
Government  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  the  officer 
or  employee  concerned  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (including  foreign 
currencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation,  travel 
expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
by  the  foreign  government  or  international  organization 
to  the  United  States  Government  accepted  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may 
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be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  be  available  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropria¬ 
tions  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be 
returned  to  the  foreign  government  or  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which 
the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigned,  such  credit 
to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer 
or  employee  during  the  period  of  detail  or  assignment 
in  accordance  with  section  627. 

Sec.  629.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. —  (a)  The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  in  such  countries  and  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  special  mission 
or  staff  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  part  I  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
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be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion.  Such  chief 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved  by  the 
President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or 
(2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  623  (d) ,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

Sec.  630.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in¬ 
cluding  any  advance  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
any  country  or  international  organization  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities,  defense  articles,  or  services  (including 
defense  services) .  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  carry¬ 
ing  out  functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  (in¬ 
cluding  defense  services)  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  com¬ 
modities  and  defense  articles  from,  any  agency  of  the  United 
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States  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  lie  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  carry  out  part  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made 
to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  part. 
Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost, 
or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposing 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts,  from  which  there  may  be  procured  re¬ 
placements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are 
not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and 
when  the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines  that  such 
replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  507  and 
510,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency,  from  funds  available  for  use  under 
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part  II,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  part  II  from, 
by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section 
644  (m)  )  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense  services 
(other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  ex¬ 
penses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  part  II. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such 
agency. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act,  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  (i)  against  which  letters  of  commitment  may 
be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become 
due  under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable 
under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(second  and  third  paragraphs  of  31  U.S.C.  203  and  41 
U.S.C.  15),  and  (ii)  from  which  disbursements  may  be 
made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  or  agencies,  organizations,  or  persons  upon  presentation 
of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available 
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through  accounts  so  established  shall  he  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government:  Provided,  That  such  ex¬ 
penditures  for  commodities,  defense  articles,  services  (includ¬ 
ing  defense  services),  or  facilities  procured  outside  the 
United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  allocated  thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  under  section  522  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  he  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635e). 

(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  available  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  part  I  may  initially  he  charged  in  any  fiscal 
year,  within  the  limit  of  available  funds,  to  finance  expenses 
for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations  or  ac¬ 
counts  under  part  I:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  ap¬ 
plicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with  proper  credit  to  the 
appropriations  or  accounts  initially  utilized  for  financing  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided  further,  That  such  final  charge  to  applicable 
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appropriations  or  accounts  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section 
635)  incurred  in  furnishing  assistance  hy  the  agency  prima¬ 
rily  responsible  for  administering  part  I  where  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  accounting  costs  of  identifying  the  applicable 
appropriation  or  account  to  which  such  expenses  should  he 
charged  wrould  be  disproportionate  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained. 

Sec.  631.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws. —  (a)  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 
law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1211  et  seq.)),  regulating  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and 
the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  the  President  may  specify. 

(b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part  II  may  be 
performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  the  President 
may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939 
(54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  3544  (b) 
and  8544(h)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  de¬ 
tailed  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
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Sec.  632.  Repoets  and  Information. —  (a)  The 
President  shall,  while  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  remain  available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  operations  in  that  fiscal  year  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  required  by  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in  response  to  requests  from 
Members  of  the  Congress  or  inquiries  from  the  public,  make 
public  all  information  concerning  operations  under  this  Act 
not  deemed  by  him  to  be  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-five  day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation,  ap¬ 
propriations,  or  expenditures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered 
to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 
provision,  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished  any  docu¬ 
ment,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recom¬ 
mendation,  report,  or  other  material  in  its  custody  or  control 
relating  to  the  administration  of  such  provision  in  such  coun¬ 
try  or  with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and 
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1  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 

2  Office,  or  to  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 

3  may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 

4  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other  material 

5  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification  by  the  President  that 

6  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  such  re- 

7  quest  and  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

8  (d)  In  January  and  July  of  each  year,  the  Presi- 

9  dent  shall  notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
1°  Congress  of  all  actions  taken  during  the  preceding  six 

11  months  under  this  Act  which  resulted  in  furnishing  as- 

12  sistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substan- 

13  tially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the 

14  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  ap- 

15  propriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 

16  Act,  or  which  resulted  in  obligations  or  reservations  greater 

17  by  50  per  centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  obligations  or 

18  reservations  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 

19  concerned,  and  in  his  notification  the  President  shall  state 

20  the  justification  for  such  changes.  In  addition,  the  President 

21  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 

22  Congress  of  any  determination  under  sections  303,  609, 

23  612(a),  or  612(b). 

24  (e)  All  documents,  papers,  communications,  audits,  re- 

25  views,  findings,  recommendations,  reports  and  other  ma- 
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terial  which  relate  to  the  operations  or  activities  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  administering  part 
I  or  part  II  shall  be  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  to  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering 
legislation  or  appropriation  for,  or  expenditures  of,  such 
agency,  upon  request  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  633.  General  Authorities  — (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms, 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (includ¬ 
ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  commodities)  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  to  he  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  President  may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants  to, 
make  and  perform  agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  enter 
into  other  transactions  with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons,  friendly  government  or  government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  and 
international  organizations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  in 
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furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  use  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  the  services  and  facilities  of  volun¬ 
tary,  nonprofit  organizations  registered  with,  and  approved 
by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  money,  funds,  property,  and  services 
of  any  kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant, 
or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  and  accident  insurance 
for  foreign  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  assistance  administered  by  such 
agency  while  such  participants  are  absent  from  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(f)  Alien  participants  in  any  program  of  furnishing 
technical  information  and  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise  qualified  as  non¬ 
immigrants  under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (15)  ) , 
for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the  President — 
(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  com¬ 


mitment  ; 
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(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  him,  and,  as  he  may  determine,  refer 
any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  suit  or  collection ; 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  any  property, 
including  any  instrument  evidencing  indebtedness  or 
ownership,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any  such 
instrument ; 

(4)  may  determine  the  character  of,  and  necessity 
for,  obligations  and  expenditures  of  funds  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  loans  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of 
law  specifically  applicable  to  corporations  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.) . 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  made  available  under 
titles  II  and  V  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may, 
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subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any 
time  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

(i)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  operations  under  this 
Act  may  be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof 
may  be  arbitrated,  on  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  direct.  Payment  made  pursuant  to  any  such  set¬ 
tlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(j)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person, 
including  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa¬ 
tion,  from  acting  for,  or  participating  in,  any  operation  or 
transaction  arising  under  this  Act,  or  from  acquiring  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  634.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds  — (a) 
Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  or  pursuant  to  this 
Act  (except  for  part  II) ,  allocations  to  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  from  other  appropriations, 
for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  part  I,  shall  be  available 
for — 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  in  the 
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United  States,  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  leased  properties ; 

(2)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act)  ; 

(3)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries ; 

(4)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United  States  of 
offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  quarters,  including  living 
quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  payments  therefor  in 
advance  for  longer  than  one  year;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alter¬ 
ations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  made  available  for  use  to  the 
United  States  Government  outside  the  United  States; 
and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(5)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  per¬ 
sonnel  outside  the  United  States,  including  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  dependents  (including  expenses  during  neces¬ 
sary  stopovers  while  engaged  in  such  travel) ,  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  personal  effects,  household  goods,  and 
automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may 
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not  be  completed  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost 
of  transporting  automobiles  to  and  from  a  place  of 
storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such 
personnel  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  or  more 
economical  to  authorize  storage. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deemed  appropriate,  to 
schools  established,  or  to  be  established,  outside  the  United 
States  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  action  would  be 
more  economical  or  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  dependents 
of  personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  dependents  of  United  States  Government  personnel. 

(c)  Uunds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  sec¬ 
tion  635)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1691  et  seq.) ,  and  under  the  Act  to  Provide  for  Assistance 
in  the  Development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942 
et  seq.)  performed  by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I. 
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(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  II 
shall  be  available  for — 

( 1 )  administrative,  extraordinary,  and  operating 
expenses;  and 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of  military 
officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour  directors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  orientation  visits  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836) ,  applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees. 

(e)  Passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  one  such 
vehicle  for  the  official  use  (without  regard  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  5  of  Public  Law  63-127,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  78(c)  (2)  )  and  section  201  of  Public  Law  85- 
468  (5  U.S.C.  78ar-l)  of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I,  may  be  purchased  for 
use  in  the  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act. 

Sec.  635.  Administrative  Expenses— There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $49,000,000  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I. 
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Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  641.  Effective  Date.— This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  642.  Statutes  Eepealed. —  (a)  There  are  here¬ 
by  repealed — 

(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1953; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(except  sections  402,  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  408, 
411(d),  414,  417,  502(a),  502(b),  523  (d),  536, 
537(a)  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7),  (8),  (11),  (12), 
(13),  (14),  (15),  (16),  and  537(e))  ; 

(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955; 

(4)  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956; 

(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958; 

(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1959; 

(?)  section  501  (a),  chapter  VI,  and  sections  702 
and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  and 
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(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the  Mutual 

Security  Act  of  1960. 

(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  provisions  of  such 
Acts,  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  that  subsection. 

Sec.  643.  Saving  Provisions.— (a)  Except  as  may 
be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  de¬ 
terminations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  sec¬ 
tion  642  (a)  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi¬ 
fied  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  he  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act,  com¬ 
pliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  substantially  similar  condi¬ 
tions  under  Acts  listed  in  section  642  (a)  or  Acts  repealed 
by  those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Eunds  made  available  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
law  repealed  by  section  642(a)  (2)  shall,  unless  otherwise 
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authorized  or  provided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto,  or  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect,  or  be  deemed 
to  affect,  except  as  the  President  may  determine,  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
nor  any  of  the  functions,  offices,  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds  available  thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  pending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Sec.  644.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  “Agency  of  the  United  States  Government”  in¬ 
cludes  any  agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  “Armed  Eorces”  of  the  United  States  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  “Commodity”  includes  any  material,  article,  sup¬ 
ply,  goods,  or  equipment  used  for  the  purposes  of  furnish¬ 
ing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(d)  “Defense  article”  includes — 

(i)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  munition,  air¬ 
craft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  implement  of  war; 
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(2)  any  property,  installation,  commodity,  mate¬ 
rial,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for  the  purposes 
of  furnishing  military  assistance; 

(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  material,  supply, 
or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
processing,  repair,  servicing,  storage,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation,  operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subsection;  or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed  in 
this  subsection;  hut 

shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2011),  source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  atomic  weapons. 

(e)  “Defense  information”  includes  any  document,  writ¬ 
ing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  specification,  design, 
prototype,  or  other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to 
any  defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall  not  include 
Restricted  Data  and  formerly  Restricted  Data  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(f)  “Defense  service”  includes  any  service,  test,  in¬ 
spection,  repair,  training,  training  aid,  publication,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance,  including  the  transfer  of  limited 
quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test,  evaluation,  or  stand- 
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ardization  purposes,  or  defense  information  used  for  the 
purposes  of  furnishing  military  assistance. 

(g)  “Excess  defense  articles”  mean  the  quantity  of 
defense  articles  owned  hy  the  United  States  Government 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by  the  supplying 
agency  for  delivery  to  nations  or  international  organiza¬ 
tions  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(h)  “Function”  includes  any  duty,  obligation,  power, 
authority,  responsibility,  right,  privilege,  discretion,  or 
activity. 

(i)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the  quantity  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  determined  to  be  required,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President,  to  support  mobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(j)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian  personnel  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

oo  “Services”  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of 
personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  used 

OO 

for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(1)  “Surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
culture  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or 
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other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles,  the  gross 
cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government  in  re¬ 
pairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  deliv¬ 
ered  from  inventory  to  nations  or  international  organiza¬ 
tions  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  standard 
price  in  effect  at  the  time  such  articles  are  dropped  from 
inventory  by  the  supplying  agency.  Such  price  shall 
be  the  same  standard  price  used  for  transfers  or  sales  of 
such  articles  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or,  where  such  articles  are 
not  transferred  or  sold  in  or  between  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  adjusted  as  appropriate  for  condition  and 
market  value;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  articles  deliv¬ 
ered  from  new  procurement  to  nations  or  international 
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organizations  as  grant  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  con¬ 
tract  or  production  costs  of  such  articles. 

Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall  be  based  upon 
the  best  estimates  of  stock  status  and  prevailing  prices ;  reim¬ 
bursements  to  the  supplying  agency  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  stock  status  and  prices  determined  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  authorizing  reimbursements  to  the  supplying  agency 
based  on  negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant  equip¬ 
ment,  and  such  other  major  items  as  he  may  specify:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  articles  are  not  excess  at  the  time  such 
prices  are  negotiated:  And  provided  further,  That  such 
prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm  orders  are  placed  with 
the  supplying  agency  by  the  military  assistance  program. 

Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  may  he  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act. 
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Sec.  646.  Construction. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  Act  and  of  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  647.  Dependable  Fuel  Supply. — It  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  long-range  economic  plans  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  need  for  a  dependable  supply  of  fuels,  which 
is  necessary  to  orderly  and  stable  development  and  growth, 
and  that  dependence  not  be  placed  upon  sources  which  are 
inherently  hostile  to  free  countries  and  the  ultimate  well¬ 
being  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries  and  which 
might  exploit  such  dependence  for  ultimate  political  domi¬ 
nation.  The  agencies  of  government  in  the  United  States 
are  directed  to  work  with  other  countries  in  developing  plans 
for  basing  development  programs  on  the  use  of  the  large  and 
stable  supply  of  relatively  low  cost  fuels  available  in  the  free 
world. 

PABT  IV 

Sec.  701.  Section  1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as 
amended.  (42  U.S.C.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  strike  out 
“  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)  ”  and  substitute 
“or  any  successor  Act  (other  than  a  contract  financed  by 
loans  repayable  in  United  States  dollars,  unless  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  de¬ 
partment  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  determines 
such  contract  should  be  covered  by  this  section) 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  “June  30,  1958,  but 
not  completed  on  July  24,  1959”  and  substitute  therefor 
“but  not  completed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor 
Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended”. 

Sec.  702.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  (a)  of  the 
War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1701),  strike  out  “(other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
thereof)  ”  and  substitute  therefor  “or  any  successor  Act 
(other  than  a  contract  financed  by  loans  repayable  in  United 
States  dollars  unless  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  determines  such  contract  should  be  covered  by  this 
section)  ”. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  tune  to  time  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.” 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  effected  by  subsection 
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(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  he  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal 
of  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such  amendment. 

Sec.  704.  Section  104(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.O.  1704  (e)  ) ,  is  amended  by  substituting  “such  agency 
as  the  President  shall  direct”  and  “agency”  for  “the  Export- 
Import  Bank”  and  “bank”,  respectively. 

Sec.  705.  Section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  (22  U.S.O.  1964) 
is  amended  by  substituting  “whenever  appropriate”  for 
“within  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each  year”. 

Sec.  706.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Chile,  and  for  other  purposes  (22  U.S.C.  1942  et  seq.) ,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as  follows: 

“general  provisions 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  may  he  used  for  assistance  imder  this  Act  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  contained  in  any  successor  Act  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  are  appropriated. 

“(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  this 
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Act  not  more  than  $800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  as¬ 
sisting  in  transporting  to  and  settling  in  Latin  America  se¬ 
lected  immigrants  from  that  portion  of  the  Kyukyuan  Archi¬ 
pelago  under  United  States  administration.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  701,  strike  “to  the 
extent  that  space  is  available  therefor”;  substitute  “members 
of  family”  for  “spouses” ;  and  add  before  the  period  “or  while 
abroad”. 

(2)  Amend  section  872  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  ( c )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“  (b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  is  reemployed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  such  reemployment  together  with 
all  pertinent  information  relating  thereto,  and  shall  pay 
directly  to  such  officer  or  employee  the  salary  of  the  position 
in  which  he  is  serving. 

“(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  such  overpayment  shall  be  recovered  by  withholding 
the  amount  involved  from  the  salary  payable  to  such  re¬ 
employed  officer  or  employee,  or  from  any  other  moneys, 
including  his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title.” 
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(3)  In  section  911,  add  the  following  new  paragraphs 
(9)  and  (10)  : 

“  (9)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Service  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
members  of  their  families,  while  serving  at  posts  specifi¬ 
cally  designated  hy  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  for  rest  and  recuperation  to  other  locations 
abroad  having  different  environmental  conditions  than 
those  at  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and  employees 
are  serving,  provided  that  such  travel  expenses  shall  be 
limited  to  the  cost  for  each  officer  or  employee  and 
members  of  his  family  of  one  round  trip  during  any  con¬ 
tinuous  two-year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave  and  two 
round  trips  during  any  continuous  three-year  tour  un¬ 
broken  by  home  leave ; 

“  (10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the  family 
accompanying,  preceding,  or  following  an  officer  or 
employee  if,  while  he  is  en  route  to  his  post  of  assign¬ 
ment,  he  is  ordered  temporarily  for  orientation  and  train¬ 
ing  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty.” 

(4)  Amend  section  933  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  The  Secretary  may  order  to  the  continental  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  on  statutory  leave  of 
absence  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  upon  completion  of  eighteen  months’ 
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1  continuous  service  abroad  and  shall  so  order  as  soon  as  pos- 

2  sible  after  completion  of  three  years  of  such  service.” 

3  (5)  Amend  section  942  to  read  as  follows: 

4  “Sec.  942.  Travel  for  Medical  Purposes. — In  the 

5  event  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citi- 

6  zen  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  his  dependents,  requires 

7  medical  care,  for  illness  or  injury  not  the  result  of  vicious 

8  habits,  intemperance  or  misconduct,  while  stationed  abroad 

9  in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  qualified  person  or  facility  to 
10  provide  such  care,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with 
H  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  pay  the  travel  expenses 

12  of  such  person  by  whatever  means  he  shall  deem  appropriate, 

13  including  the  furnishing  of  transportation,  and  without  re- 

14  gard  to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  and 

15  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  as  amended  (60 

16  Stat.  808;  5  U.S.C.  73b),  to  the  nearest  locality  where 

17  suitable  medical  care  can  be  obtained.  If  any  such  officer, 

18  employee,  or  dependent  is  too  ill  to  travel  unattended,  or  in 

19  the  case  of  a  dependent  too  young  to  travel  alone,  the  Sec- 

20  retary  may  also  pay  the  round-trip  travel  expenses  of  an 

21  attendant  or  attendants.” 

22  Sec.  708.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1945,  as 

23  amended  (22  U.S.O.  279a) ,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
2!  follows : 

25  “Sec.  2  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
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out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  expenditure  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  proportionate  share  in  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual  budget  of  the 
Organization  shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum.” 

Sec.  709.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union”,  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.O.  276),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$33,000” 
and  “$15,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$48,000”  and 
“$30,000”,  respectively. 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  fro 
for  fiscal  year  1962  (H.  Do 
includes  the  following  iteirfe 


2. 


HOUSE 

the  President  supplemental  appropriation  estimate 
217)  j  to  Appropriations  Committee.  The  document 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  this  De¬ 
partment:  (1)  Farm  Housing  Grants  and  Loans  as  authorized  by  P.  L.  87-70  which 
amends  the  Housing  Act  of  19W$10,000,000;  (2)  additional  amount  for  Salaries 

and  Expenses,  s^2,UOO,OdO,  including  $250/  .  .. 

study  programs  to  be/conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the 
Economic  Research  Service;  and  (3)  a  language  proposal  making  the  $37.5  million 
contingency  authorization  for  farm  operating  loans  provided  in  the  1962  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  available  also  for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans 

P*  The^»Daily//Digest"  states  that  "Conferees  met  in  executive  session  to  re¬ 
solve  the  differences  between  the  Senate -and  House-passed  versions  pfH.  R. 
7851,  fiseXl  1962  appropriations  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  but  did  not 
reach  final  agreement •"  p.  D6?9 

\ 

ATOMIC /ENERGY.  By  a  vote  of  235  to  l6U,  agreed  to  send  H.  R.  7576,  the  AEp 
authorization  bill,  to  conference  with  the  House  conferees  instructed  not  to 
3e  to  the  $95  million  for  the  electric  energy  generating  facilities  for  tti© 
production  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment* 
sjected  earlier,  l6U  to  235,  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees.  Jiouse.  conferees  we;re  anpointed.  pp.  13896-908. 


2;,  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rep.  Albert  commended  the  President  for  signing  the  Agriculti 
\xAct  of  1961  and  said,  "This  act  is  an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of Ag¬ 
ricultural  legislation  in  this  country,"  p.  13889  / 


/ 

3,  HOG  CHOLERA.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R./7176,  to 
provide  for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradication  program  (H.  Rept.  8610  ,/p,  139hS 


U,  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S'i  702,  to 
authorizeNthe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  a  tract  of  forest/land  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  to  the  town  of  Afton  (H.  Rept.  866).  p.  139U5 


5.  PATENTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H./J.  Res.  U99, 


authorizing  a  celebration  of  the  American  patent  system  (H,  Rept.  871),  p,  139ii5 


6.  ASS 1ST  AIT  SECRETARIES .  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce/Committee  voted  to 
report  (but  did  noi/actually  report)  H.  R.  6360,  to  auth9rize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  Vf  Commerce,  p.  D678 


7,  BR00MC0RN.  Several  Representatives  discussed  the  plight  of  the  broomcom  indus¬ 
try.  pp.  13926-7 


( 


SENATE 


8.  CENTENNIALS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reportec/without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  1*35, 
to  provide  for  recognition  of  the\centennial/of  the  establishment  of  the  De¬ 
partment -of  Agriculture  (S.  Rept*  680),  andH.  J.  Res.  1*36,  to  provide  for 
recognition  of  the  centennial  of  thpestplishment  of  the  hational  system  of 
land-grant  universities  and  colleges  Rept.  681).  p.  139k9 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  1983,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
pp.  J3$rS6ii8,  13958-9,  1397 i*-9,  13980-98,  ll*00l*-9,  ll*01i*-7,  11*035-6 


,0.  PUBLIC  LANDS,  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.\2925,  to  amend  the  act  of  March  8, 
1922,  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  m  certain  isolated  tracts  of  public  lands  in 
Alaska.  This  bill  will  now  be /sent  to  the  President,  p.  11*021 


1.  TRANSPORTATION,  The  Commercp  Commit  tee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  S.  1368,  with  amendment,  to  continue  the  authority  for  licensing  inde¬ 
pendent  ocean  freight  for»4rders,  and  S.  1978,  with  amendment,  to  provide  ior 
partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  terminal  area  motor /carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  common  carriers 
by  water  in  interstate  commerce  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  In¬ 
tercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933,  p.  D676  \ 


<1 


/  \ 

2 •  WATERFOWL j  WETLANDS,  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actuall; 
report)  with  amendment,  H.  R.  7391,  to  promote' the  conservation"  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  aphorizing  Federal  acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other  essential 
waterfowl  habitat*  p.  D676 


\ 


.3,  RECLAMATION/  The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  i/fairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  S,  970>  to  autho¬ 
rize  construction  of  the  Mid-State  reclamation  project,  Nebr.,  and  S.  2^0,  to 
modify/provisions  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  p,  D676 


ii«  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Commerce  Committee/report  with  amendment  S.  1729,  the  pr/ 
pxfsed  Foreign  Commerce  Act  of  1961  to  improve  and  expand  services  necessary  for 
the  export  of  U.  S,  products,  p.  D676 
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id  themselves  in  smaller,  more  varied  busi¬ 
nesses  than  now  is  the  case. 

MORE  ACCEPTANCE,  LESS  INFLUENCE 

If  iBEC  experiences  here  are  any  guide — 
particularly  since  the  moderately  leftist 
Venezuelan  Government  of  President  Rom- 
ulo  Betancourt  is  itself  considered  some¬ 
thing  of  ft,  pattern  setter  among  Latin 
lands — similas  operations  elsewhere  would 
reap  many  aayantages.  Among  them  are 
greater  local  acceptance  than  generally  is 
accorded  foreign  '•firms,  less  danger  of  ex¬ 
propriation  and  a  Broader  base  for  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  local  economic  expansion.  But  there 
are  disadvantages,  to\  Profits  are  small; 
IBEC  earnings  here  so  far  average  well  below 
many  American  concerns  m  Venezuela.  And 
IBEC  for  all  its  local  acceptance  doesn’t 
wield  anywhere  near  the  lodal  influence  of 
the  big  oil  and  mining  companies. 

Though  IBEC  has  been  called,  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  family's  private  point  4  prqgram,  it’s 
a  little  too  hardheaded  for  that.  Jd^t  what  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  baffles  evert-,  people 
who  work  for  it.  In  an  annual  report  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller,  now  Governor  ofSNew 
York,  once  described  its  objectives  as  "mak- 
ing  available  American  management,  capi¬ 
tal,  and  technical  knowledge  for  significance 
projects  oversees  in  ways  that  simultane¬ 
ously  raise  living  standards  and  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  profits.”  In  less  formal  fashion  a 
local  IBEC  executive,  youthful  Frederick 
“Derek”  Nicholas,  who  manages  to  combine 
usually  mussed  hair  and  a  trimly  buttoned- 
down  collar,  simply  says,  “We’re  Just  trying 
to  introduce  here  methods  tested  in  the 
United  States  and  make  some  money  at  it.” 

On  both  counts  IBEC  gets  good  marks 
from  some  other  businessmen  here.  “A 
really  first-class  merchandising  operation,” 
says  one  retailer.  “They’re  full  of  ideas, 
good  ones.” 

ORIGINAL  LOSSES  LARGE 

Whatever  the  original  idea,  IBEC  in  its 
early  years  here  didn’t  look  like  a  pattern 
for  much  of  anything  except  losing  money. 

The  initial  scheme  in  1947  was  for  a  series 
of  companies  owned  half  and  half  by  IBEC 
and  the  Venezuelan  Government.  They 
would  be  managed  by  IBEC  for  10  years, 
then  turned  over  to  Venezuelan  ownership. 
There  was  no  problem  about  funds,  Presi¬ 
dent  Betancourt,  then  briefly  in  power  be¬ 
fore  a  military  coup  threw  him  out  and  in¬ 
augurated  the  decade-long  Perez  Jiminez 
dictatorship,  told  foreign  oil  companies  they 
had  to  put  more  money  into  the  general 
economy.  So  Shell  and  Creole  Petroleum, 
the  Venezuelan  affiliate  of  Jersey  Standard 
which  of  course  is  no  stranger  to  Rockefeller 
influence,  loaned  some  $13  million  tcythe 
Venezuelan  Basic  Economy  Corp.,  as  p  was 
then  called. 

“Everything  was  done  too  fast./^vith  too 
much  money,  and  we  made  a  pile  of  mis¬ 
takes,”  recalls  William  F.  Coles,  an  IBEC 
director  who’s  been  the  Rockefeller  legal 
adviser  in  Venezuela  for  a  quarter  century. 

When  the  Perez  Jimeneyregime  came  to 
power  in  1948  it  quickly germinated  its  re¬ 
lationship  with  IBEC.  /UBEC  went  on  to 
make  a  “pile  of  mistajfes”  on  its  own  with 
a  farming  company,  ^wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  fish  company.  The  overthrow  of 
the  “P.J.”  regime  pi  1958  brought  back  the 
more  sympathetic  Mr.  Betancourt.  But,  in 
its  present  setup,  IBEC  has  no  Government 
ties,  gets  no  Special  privileges  and  in  fact 
is  usually  as  frustrated  as  the  next  busi¬ 
nessman  ijat  Sealing  with  the  local  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

FISHERY  FLOP 

Th^fish  company,  decided  upon  because 
Venezuela  had  relatively  little  commercial 
fisjnng  and  most  people’s  diets  lacked  pro- 
1,  had  many  woes.  “It  failed  because 
ve  never  got  a  big  enough  volume  of  fish 
’  to  pay  the  overhead,”  relates  IBEC’s  general 


manager  here,  Bernardo  Jofre,  a  voluble 
Spaniard  who  once  was  mayor  of  Majorca 
but  fled  here  when  General  Franco  took  over 
in  Spain.  “The  fishermen  fished  when  they 
had  no  money,  then  when  they  were  paid 
they  went  drinking.  We  needed  20  tons  of 
fish  a  day  and  got  8.” 

The  fish  company  experience  also  disclosed 
that  foreign  advisers  aren’t  always  too 
clever.  “We  brought  a  fish  expert  in  from 
Florida  because  we  thought  the  local  people 
didn’t  know  how  to  handle  fish,”  recalls  Mr. 
Coles,  propping  his  feet  up  on  a  coffee  table 
in  his  office.  “He  told  me  the  natives  obvi¬ 
ously  didn’t  know  how  to  use  ice,  because 
they  put  one  big  piece  inside  the  fish’s  belly 
instead  of  spreading  it  in  layers.  He  changed 
everything  and  then  the  sanitary  inspectors 
started  rejecting  our  fish.  We  checked 
around  a  little  and  found  that  here  they  in¬ 
spect  fish  by  sniffing  it  inside.  From  then 
on  we  put  a  piece  of  ice  inside  the  belly.” 

The  farming  venture  failed,  too,  but  not 
so  spectacularly;  Nelson  Rockefeller  later 
took  over  one  of  the  farms  and  still  grows 
rice,  potatoes,  and  cattle  there.  The  farm 
troubles  were  mostly  the  result  of  moving 
too  fast,  too  soon.  Venezuela’s  food  distri¬ 
bution  system  wasn’t  sufficiently  develope 
to  support  large-scale  commercial  farminj 

\GO  TO  CONSUMER 

The  wholesale  grocery  business,  intefided 
partly  to  overcome  this  distribution/tieup, 
also  Ns  listed  among  IBEC’s  local  -mishaps 
although  it  ultimately  evolved  intc/the  pres¬ 
ent  highly  successful  supermarket  chain. 
“We  solcNqn  credit  but  the  retailers  didn’t 
pay  us  bakk,”  says  Senor  Jofre.  “We  had 
many  accodtfts  receivable  /hut  little  else. 
Some  retailer^vbought  our  things  at  low  cost 
but  kept  their  qwn  pricer' just  as  high.  We 
learned  to  start's  small /and  go  directly  to 
the  consumer  beNuse'  that  gave  us  more 
control  over  the  opWation.” 

“After  the  first  fallivfes  in  the  early  1950’s 
we  put  more  emphasik^  on  just  making  a 
profit,”  states  Mr.  Coles.\"When  we  started 
to  be  successful  ourselves  vve  found  we  were 
helping  the  lffcal  economy,  too.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  now  is  to  invest  in  what  is  basically 
good  for  toe  country  but  only  on  a  profit¬ 
making  basis.”  \ 

Both/the  supermarkets  and  the  milk  plants 
fit  this  idea  neatly.  Last  year’s  supermarket 
salejs  of  nearly  $30.1  million  make-  IBEC 
th /  largest  retailer  in  the  country,  edging 
ars,  Roebuck  by  about  $1.2  million, 
owever,  IBEC’s  operating  profit  here  isnjt 
large,  only  $242,000,  or  less  than  1  percent  o 
total  sales. 

MORE  FOOD  VARIETY 

The  17  present  American-style  supermar¬ 
kets  have  greatly  increased  the  variety  of 
foods  available  here,  opened  a  more  stable 
market  for  food  growers,  fostered  higher 
standards  and  better  packaging  of  locally 
produced  food  and  reduced  prices.  Aside 
from  price-controlled  items  such  as  some 
meat,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  beans,  prices 
charged  by  the  small  open-front  shops  and 
street  vendors  who  still  provide  groceries, 
meat,  and  bakery  goods  for  most  Caraquenos 
run  anywhere  from  15  percent  to  50  percent 
higher  than  in  IBEC  supermarkets. 

Some  business  people  have  argued  that 
Latin  Americans  aren’t  very  good  shoppers 
or  particularly  price  conscious.  This  doesn’t 
seem  evident  in  IBEC  stores  here.  On  sale 
days  floor  traffic  increases  sharply  in  the 
supermarkets  and  housewives  compare  heads 
of  lettuce,  cuts  of  meat  and  cans  of  fruit 
almost  as  avidly  as  in  the  United  States. 
Even  on  sale  days,  which  fall  on  Thursday, 
many  local  prices  are  high  by  U.8.  standards. 
One  day  recently,  in  addition  to  voting  for 
Miss  Venezuela,  shoppers  in  IBEC  stores 
could  pick  up  two  large  cakes  of  Camay  6oap 
for  36  cents,  pork  chops  at  $1.65  a  pound, 
two  small  cans  of  Stokeley’s  vegetable  salad 


for  45  cents  or  a  package  of  macaroni  for  30 
cents. 

IBEC  also  creates  some  disruptions/Walk- 
ing  along  a  narrow,  nondescript  street  in 
a  working  class  neighborhood  wl>ere  a  new 
supermarket  is  being  opened,  an/lBEC  store 
official  makes  this  plain.  “Tha£  fellow  over 
there  isn’t  going  to  like  us  at  all,”  he  says, 
pointing  to  a  typical  Latin  American  corner 
grocery  with  its  stem  of  /bananas  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  and  a  small  stock  of  dusty 
canned  goods  stacked  behind  the  counter. 
“We’ll  be  very  popular  in  this  shoe  shop 
here  and  that  laundry  over  there  because 
we’ll  bring  more  customers  down  this  street. 
But  this  place  (fyfiimly  lit  shop  selling  pots, 
and  pans  and  other  housewares)  will  hate  to 
see  us  come  because  we  sell  the  same  things 
cheaper  and  better  quality.” 

PROFITS  IN  MILK 

The  mjm  plants,  which  are  highly  profit¬ 
able  according  to  IBEC  officials,  started  with 
what  -has  become  an  increasingly  common 
IBEC7 maneuver  of  buying  into  an  existing 
snyfil  business  that  is  losing  money  or  not 
_/mg  anyplace  in  particular.  In  this  case, 
„feEC  bought  slightly  more  than  a  50-percent 
interest  in  a  dairy  in  Valencia,  a  town  about 
100  miles  west  of  Caracas.  IBEC  brought  in 
new  bottling  machinery  and,  more  import¬ 
ant,  introduced  paper  cartons  and  home  de¬ 
livery  to  Venezuela.  In  3  years’  time  output 
has  jumped  to  170,000  quarts  of  pasteurized 
milk  a  day  from  the  initial  8,000  quarts  and 
two  new  plants  have  been  opened. 

IBEC  recently  sold  half  its  share  of  the 
milk  company  to  Foremost  Dairies  of  San 
Francisco.  Each  of  the  U.S.  companies  now 
owns  about  26  percent  of  the  milk  firm, 
which  officially  carries  the  melodious  name 
of  C.  A.  Industria  Lactea  de  Carabobo,  with 
Venezuelans  owning  the  rest.  More  and  more 
IBEC  is  forming  oversea  partnerships  with 
other  U.S.  concerns,  partly  to  spread 
the  financial  risk  but  also  to  pull  in  ex¬ 
perienced  technicians  and  managers. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Venezuela  didn’t  have  a 
modern  milk  industry.  Today  it  probably 
has  the  best  developed  one  in  Latin  America 
and  competition  is  increasing,  including  a 
partially  government-owned  company. 
Shortly  after  the  government  went  into  the 
milk  business,  recalls  Mr.  Cole,  a  30-cent-a- 
quart  ceiling  price  was  imposed.  “We  had 
been  selling  at  38  cents,”  he  says,  “and  we 
really  thought  we’d  been  put  out  of  business. 
But  it  looked  like  an  expanding  market  so 
we  got  some  more  machinery,  worked  harder 
and  made  more  profit  than  ever,  though  it’s 
being  squeezed  now  by  higher  costs.” 


\  BACK  TO  BASIC  FOODS 

The  IBEC  egg  ranch,  a  joint  venture  with 
Arbor  Acres  Farm  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  is 
another  effort  to  move  back  toward  basic 
food  production.  For  years  Venezuela  im¬ 
ported  all  its  fertile  eggs  for  hatching  meat- 
type  chickens.  Now  IBEC  is  importing  the 
chicks  that  grow  up  to  lay  the  eggs  that 
hatch  the  birds.  Twenty  thousand  hens  and 
2,000  roosters  qn  62  acres  near  Valencia  now 
produce  about  5P.000  marketable  fertile  eggs 
a  week,  a  greatNmany  eggs  in  scrambling 
terms  but  hardly  'a  crack  in  the  country’s 
normal  imports  of  ,673,000  hatching  eggs 
weekly.  About  a  million  eating  eggs  also 
are  imported  dally.  \ 

Ownership  of  IBEC  ventures — operations 
in  Venezuela  alone  are  splits  among  11  differ¬ 
ent  companies  employing  F.600  persons  but 
only  about  20  Americans — is  'highly  varied, 
though  it’s  almost  always  divided  somehow 
between  .U.S.  and  local  investors.  Here, 
for  example,  supermarket  ownership  is 
split  almost  50-50  between  IBEC  itself  and 
Venezuelan  partners.  But  IBEC  has'-  only  a 
minority  interest  in  the  milk  company  since 
Foremost  bought  in.  A  now  defunct  auto 
finance  company,  abandoned  because  of  in¬ 
creasingly  severe  restrictions  on  auto  im\ 
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posts,  was  half  owned  by  Venezuelans;  the 
oth6r  50  percent  was  divided  evenly  among 
IBECiV  Associates  Investments,  and  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Ghase-Manhattan  Bank. 

However,  IBEC  shies  away  from  most  ven¬ 
tures  it  can’t  dominate  either  by  stock  con¬ 
trol,  a  management  contract  or  through  local 
investors  cdijipletely  sympathetic  to  the 
company’s  ideas. 

Most  basic  decisions,  particularly  if  they 
involve  spending  any  great  amounts  of 
money,  are  made\by  IBEC  in  New  York. 
Day-to-day  operations  are  left  completely  to 
men  in  the  field.  Impetus  for  new  projects 
usually  comes  from  New  York  and,  one 
gathers,  often  from  informal  sources.  “The 
chicken  business  was  completely  a  New  York 
idea,”  relates  lawyer  Coles,  ‘probably  because 
somebody  knew  somebody  in  Arbor  Acres  and 
got  fascinated  with  eggs.”  \ 

Top  decisionmakers  for  IBEC  In  New  York 
are  Chairman  Robert  W.  PurcellKa  former 
chairman  of  Investors  Diversified' 
the  Nation’s  largest  mutual  fund  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  President  W.  B.  Dixon  Stroud,  a 
former  executive  of  Deering  Milliken  &\Co., 
Inc.,  a  leading  textile  concern.  Though 
Rockefellers  still  own  most  of  IBEC’s 
only  Rodman  Rockefeller,  oldest  son  of 
New  York  Governor,  is  active  in  the  man¬ 
agement.  He  is  a  director  and  vice  president 
of  the  housing  division,  which  currently  is 
putting  up  low-  and  medium-priced  homes 
in  Peru,  Chile,  and  Iran.  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  played  a  major  role  in  founding  the 
company — his  wartime  duties  as  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter-American  Affairs  originally 
prompted  his  interest — but  has  no  official 
position  with  IBEC  now  except  as  a  major 
and  highly  influential  shareholder. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  C.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  of  this  year  it  was  my  priv¬ 
ilege,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Senate  Restau¬ 
rant,  to  pay  justifiable  tribute  to  our 
most  senior  employee  on  Capitol  Hill — 
Paul  C.  Johnson — who  had  completed 
his  60th  year  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
restaurant. 

It  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  announce 
the  death  on  Sunday  last  of  our  good 
friend  and  dedicated  employee. 

There  are  many  things  I  could  say  on 
this  occasion,  but  I  know  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  does  not  share 
my  grief  that  Paul  will  no  longer  be  or 
hand  in  the  Senators’  dining  room 
greet  us  with  his  friendly  smile  ghd 
cheerful  word. 

I  am  certain  his  record  for  long  and 
distinguished  service  on  Capitol  Full  will 
not  soon  be  broken.  I  am  eqyrilly  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  affectionate  memories  of 
this  devoted  employee  will  /riot  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Paul  uniquely  blended  /dignity  with  his 
industry  and  courtesy  With  his  efficiency 
to  win  the  respect  apfa  esteem  of  Sen¬ 
ators  down  through/the  years  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  His  influence 
among  men  of  all  stations,  creeds,  and 
races  was  but  for  good.  Untold  num¬ 
bers  of  people/who  have  been  comforted 
by  his  presence  when  visiting  the  Sen¬ 
ate  restaui^nt  will  cherish  his  memory. 

saluted  him  last  March  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  spared 
to  continue  as  our  headwaiter  in  the 
newxinlarged  Senate  dining  room-* soon 
to  be  available.  The  good  Lord  has  now 
sqen  fit  to  take  him  from  our  midst  but 


Paul’s  legacy  of  good  will  and  outstand¬ 
ing  service  remains  with  us.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  to  have  known  his  en¬ 
nobling  friendship. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  to  the  family  of  Paul  Johnson, 
expressing  our  great  appreciation  for 
the  many  years  of  fine  service  Paul 
rendered  to  the  Senate,  and  expressing 
our  deep  regret  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  own  personal 
word  to  the  very  fine  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  first  knew  Paul  Johnson  when  I 
came  here  as  a  clerk  to  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  in  1925;  and  during  the  4  years  I 
worked  as  an  attache  of  the  Senate, 
working  for  a  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  I  came  to  know  Paul  very  well. 

I  renewed  my  friendship  with  Paul 
when  I  came  to  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  in  1946;  and  later,  when  I  moved 
here  to  the  Senate,  we  were  once  more 
together. 

There  never  was  a  finer  gentleman/ 
10  was  more  kind,  sincere,  courteor 
friendly,  and  patient  with  everyone. 
Pau\had  the  esteem  and  affection  or  ev¬ 
eryone,  who  knew  him. 

I,  todvhave  written  to  his  famjfy;  and 
I,  too,  jqin  the  distinguished/Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  this/fine  servant 
of  the  Senawj  and  the  jgfeople  of  his 
generation. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  '^4r.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  fromXNew  Hampshire  very 
much  for  his  contribution  to  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  "Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  associating  myselk  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the'Senator  from 'Nor  th  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton 

Paul  /Johnson  was  one  of  th\  finest 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known.  In  his 
position  he  had  unfailing  courtesyNand 
the/ greatest  consideration  for  me  ;hjd 
for  everyone  else.  He  rendered  ou 
standing  service  to  the  Senate. 

I  shall  miss  him  greatly,  as  I  am  sure 
all  other  Senators  will.  I  deeply  regret 
his  passing. 

Mi-.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  in  paying  tribute  to 
Paul  Johnson,  a  true  gentleman,  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  Senate.  Ev¬ 
eryone  who  knew  him  had  the  highest 
regard  for  him.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  I  say  we 
shall  always  miss  him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  fine  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  also  with  the  re¬ 
marks  made  yesterday  by  other  Senators 
when  there  came  to  us  the  sad  news  of 
Paul  Johnson’s  death. 


Paul  Johnson  was  indeed  a  true  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  was  one  of  nature’s  noble¬ 
men.  He  endeared  himself  to  everyone 
with  whom  he  became  associated;  He 
was  an  institution  because  of  .His  fine 
character,  his  gentleness,  his  kindliness, 
and  his  fine  spirit,  which  pqrvaded  the 
entire  functioning  of  the  Senate  dining 
room.  It  was  a  pleasanter/place  because 
of  Paul’s  presiding  genifis.  He  will  be 
missed  for  as  long  as  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  knew  him  are  alive. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Jar.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  arid  our  other  colleagues 
in  their  very  yrell  deserved  tributes  to 
Paul  Johnsor 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Restaurant 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  in  that 
capa^iy  we  came  in  contact  with  Paul 
mo  re  closely  than  many  other  Senators, 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of 
mgress  that  any  one  man  would  so 
'deeply  win  the  affections  and  the  respect 
of  all  Members — those  from  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south.  He  did 
that  by  means  of  his  fine  character,  his 
loyalty,  and  his  courteous  approach  to 
everyone. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  has  told 
me  of  his  last  visit  to  Paul  and  of  his 
deep  faith,  which  certainly  will  sustain 
his  loved  ones  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  words  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  who,  as  he  has  said, 
has  served  with  me  on  the  subcommittee, 
and  thus  we  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Paul  and  his  work. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROlXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  other  Senators 
who  desire  to  speak,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  as  much  a  defense  measure  as 
any  we  have  passed  for  missiles  or 
armies  or  civil  defense.  Over  the  last 
15  years,  under  administrations  both 
Republican  and  Democratic,  we  have 
formed  a  great  coalition  of  free  nations 
against  communism.  We  have  brought 
other  nations  into  this  coalition  because 
America,  with  but  6  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  and  land  area,  needs 
their  aid. 

The  struggle  between  East  and  West 
will  not  be  resolved  in  Berlin.  It  will 
not,  we  hope  and  pray,  be  resolved  by 
war.  Victory  will  go  to  that  side  whose 
system  is  best  able  to  bring  the  people 
of  the  world  a  better  life. 
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In  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
many  nations  are  now  making  decisions 
about  their  future.  After  centuries  of 
poverty,  they  see  a  chance  for  a  better 
life.  They  want  the  same  things  our 
own  people  want — adequate  food,  a 
home,  a  job,  a  chance  to  work  and  raise 
their  families  in  peace. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  we  must 
convince  these  people  that  they  can 
achieve  these  things  better  the  American 
way,  with  freedom,  than  the  Communist 
way,  without  freedom.  This  is  what 
foreign  aid  is  all  about. 

Many  intelligent  and  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icans  oppose  foreign  aid.  I  respect  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  hold  their 
views  and  the  force  with  which  they  ex¬ 
press  them. 

Many  of  their  criticisms  are  sound — 
especially  as  to  the  mistakes  and  waste 
which  have  riddled  the  program  in  the 
past.  We  have  paid  money  to  grafters, 
built  roads,  which  have  sunk  into  the 
mud,  built  up  military  dictators  who  are 
no  better  for  their  people  than  the  Com¬ 
munists  themselves.  But  these  mistakes 
should  lead  us  to  improve  the  program, 
not  scrap  it. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  new  proposals.  This  bill  will 
bring  all  our  diverse  aid  agencies  under 
central  control.  It  will  force  loans  to 
be  repaid  in  American  dollars. 

It  will  not  help  any  country  which 
will  not  help  itself. 

Over  the  half  money  in  this  bill  will  be 
for  military  assistance  and  defense  sup¬ 
port  to  those  countries  under  the  gun  of 
Communist  takeover. 

Another  reform,  most  important  to  the 
effective  working  of  this  program,  is  the 
long-term  borrowing  authority  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  have  been  a 
businessman  for  almost  20  years.  I 
know  from  experience  that  any  business 
has  to  be  able  to  plan  ahead  if  it  is  to 
succeed.  It  must  be  able  to  borrow  from 
the  bank  to  carry  out  these  plans.  The 
waste  of  money  involved  in  stumbling 
along  from  year  to  year  can  be  fatal.  In 
foreign  aid,  we  have  had  to  tackle  20- 
year  problems  with  1-year  appropri¬ 
ations. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the 
abuses  of  foreign  aid  we  read  about 
would  not  have  occurred  if  this  long¬ 
term  authorization  had  been  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  outset. 

This  authorization  is  a  time-tested 
method  of  financing  such  projects. 
Twenty-three  Government  programs 
now  use  it,  including  those  which  loan 
money  to  veterans  to  build  homes  and 
which  guarantee  homebuilding  funds 
loaned  by  banks. 

If  these  agencies  had  not  been  able  to 
borrow  money  directly  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  millions  of  Americans  would  not 
have  been  able  to  borrow  money  from 
banks  on  a  long-term  basis  to  build 
their  homes.  Yet  there  has  been  no  com¬ 
plaint  about  Congress  losing  control  of 
housing  loans. 

Under  this  proposal,  Congress  will 
have  plenty  of  control  over  foreign  aid. 
We  will  be  able  to  establish  the  pace  at 
which  money  can  be  spent;  set  rules 
for  loans;  reviews,  investigate,  slow  down 
or  cancel  the  program  at  any  time. 


Since  the  borrowing  authority  will  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  a  busi¬ 
ness-type  budget  containing  estimates 
of  financial  conditions  and  operations 
for  each  fiscal  year  will  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  passed  upon  each  year  by 
the  appropriations  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  short,  it  is  a  businesslike  way 
of  getting  the  job  done. 

Other  points  that  have  been  made  by 
the  opponents  of  this  program  cannot  be 
sustained,  in  my  judgment: 

First.  They  say  that  Federal  aid  has 
not  bought  us  friends.  But  this  has  not 
been  its  purpose.  Our  purpose  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  free  world  against 
communism,  and  the  fact  is  that  dozens 
of  countries  which  were  weak  and  resist¬ 
less  when  foreign  aid  was  first  injected, 
have  been  shored  up  into  independent 
states  instead  of  becoming  Communist 
satellites.  Greece,  Turkey,  South  Korea, 
and  Thailand  are  but  a  few. 

Second.  They  say  that  foreign  aid  is 
money  poured  down  a  rathole.  I 
would  note  that  80  percent  of  foreign 
aid  money  is  spent  right  here  in  the 
United  States  to  purchase  American 
products  from  American  firms.  This  is 
not  pouring  money  down  a  rathole.  Of 
the  $1.1  billion  in  military  assistance 
last  year,  over  one-half  was  spent  in  the 
United  States,  $71  million  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

They  say  that  foreign  aid  has  not 
worked  to  strengthen  the  economies  of 
nations.  But  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe  was  an  unquestioned  success.  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  job 
will  be  harder  because  of  the  lack  of 
technical  know-how  and  developed  re¬ 
sources.  Yet,  the  progress  in  countries 
where  sustained  programs  of  aid  have 
been  carried  on  has  been  remarkable. 
In  India,  the  gross  national  product,  in 
constant  prices  rose  19  percent  between 
1955  and  1960. 

Industrial  production  went  up  38  per¬ 
cent  and  electric  power  production  rose 
87  percent.  The  same  holds  true  for 
Pakistan,  Greece,  the  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  and  many  others.  Progress  has 
been  slow,  but  given  the  centuries  which 
must  be  crossed,  it  has  been  steady. 

I  know  foreign  aid  is  a  burden.  I 
know  its  mistakes  have  been  glaring,  and 
its  benefits  undramatic.  I  recognize 
there  are  many  things  right  here  at 
home  on  which  our  people  would  rather 
spend  their  hard-earned  money.  But  in 
a  battle  for  survival  we  cannot  always 
do  what  we  want.  As  Thomas  Paine 
said,  at  the  time  of  our  own  Revolution 
in  Massachusetts: 

Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessing  of 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  it. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
/  ABOUT  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  27,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  a  front-page  article  about  Alaska. 
The  article  contains  serious  errors  in 
fact  and  unwarranted  inferences.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  assumptions  made 
are  in  fact  correct,  the  conclusions,  I 
believe,  are  thoroughly  misleading. 


Since  the  article’s  analysis  is  decidedly 
unfair  to  the  magnificent  efforts  which7 
have  been  made  by  Alaskans  in  a  ve/y 
difficult  period  of  transition  from  terri¬ 
torial  status  to  statehood,  and  sinc^f the 
article  could  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  State’s  reputation,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  amend  the  Journal’s  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  the  Alaska  econ¬ 
omy.  I  wish  also  to  thank  Go^.  William 
A.  Egan  for  an  excellent  rebuttal  which 
he  has  recently  sent  me  by  telegram  and 
which  I  have  used  in  the  Preparation  of 
this  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Journal  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

It's  Hard  Hit  by  Shifts 
is,  High  Cost  of  State- 
ent  Tops  National  Av- 
Up  Debt  To  Prime  the 
Tote:  Oil  Output 
J.  Schrick) 

t  9:30  a.m.  yesterday  in 
:ials  of  this  new  State 
bids  on  $13,975,000  of 
skan  bonds.  The  issue, 
a  rating  from  the  top — 
Service,  will  cost  the 
75  percent  in  annual 
e  best  bid  received  for 

pital,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  offi- 
igaged  during  the  day. 
of  general  obligation 
bonds.  North  Carolina's  issue  was  given  a  top 
rating  of  AAA  by  Moody’s  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  bid,  will  cost  the  State  less  than 
3  percent  in  annual  interest. 

The  lower  rating  and  higher  interest  cost 
of  the  Alaskan  bonds  reflect  what  the  Wall 
Street  financial  community  believes  to  be  the 
greater  risk  in  owning  them.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  obvious:  Having  officially  become 
a  State  only  30  months  ago,  Alaska  lacks  the 
maturity  of  its  sister  sovereignty  in  the 
South:  Alaska’s  State  government  is  largely 
untried,  its  population  thin,  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  though  abundant,  mostly  undevel¬ 
oped.  Moreover,  Alaska  lies  nearer  to  Russia 
than  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  and  would  be 
extremely  vulnerable  in  any  war. 

TAXES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

A  close  look  at  this  northernmost  State, 
liowever,  turns  up  still  other  and  no  less 
compelling  reasons  for  the  disparity  in  the 
bonds’  costs.  The  fact  is,  Alaska  is  grappling 
with  a  host  of  knotty  economic  problems — 
soarmg  taxes,  high  unemployment,  and 
dwindling  Federal  aid  among  them — and  no 
one  whh  has  studied  the  situation  believes 
the  solution  will  come  easily. 

Between\l950  and  1960,  Alaska  grew  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  State — up  75.8  percent 
in  population\from  128,643  to  226,167.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Alaska  still  ranks  last  among  the 
States  in  population  despite  the  fact  it  is  by 
far  the  largest  tn  size,  twice  as  big  as 
boastful  Texas.  \ 

The  main  stimulus  for  this  rapid  popu¬ 
lation  growth  came  fkpm  Uncle  Sam,  who 
poured  money  and  manpower  into  the  State 
to  develop  its  own  defenses.  The  reasoning 
was  that  if  the  United  States  were  attacked 
by  Russia,  it  probably  would  be  by  airplane 
or  missile  and  would  come  ewer  the  North 
Pole;  Alaska  thus  provided  a  distant  outpost 
to  warn  against  attack  and  from  which  to 
launch  a  counterattack.  Under  this  concept, 
one-tenth  of  all  U.S.  Air  Force  investment 
for  bases  and  other  installations  have  been 
staked  in  Alaska.  The  effect  on  the  iBtate’s 
economy  has  been  tremendous.  EvenNnow, 
defense  spending  provides  the  funds  \for 
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be  down  to  $30 
.year. 

,e  is  forecast- 


nWrly  one-third  of  all  personal  income  in 
the'State. 

‘‘IMPACT  OP  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 

But  there  is  evidence  the  recent  huge  U.S. 
defense  outlays  in  the  State  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  an V  time  soon.  The  coming  of  space 
satellites  lias  brought  a  shift  in  defense 
strategy.  NOw,  with  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States'*,  keeping  satellites  in  orbit 
around  the  earth,  either  could  attack  the 
other  from  any  'Section  at  anytime,  de¬ 
fense  planners  believe.  While  Alaska  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  this  Nation’s  defense  program,  it  won’t 
hold  the  center  of  the  stage  as  before.  Mili¬ 
tary  construction  in  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  begaii  this  month 
million,  from  $95  million 

One  consequence:  The 
ing  a  sharp  slowdown  in  tlite  population 
growth  rate  during  the  next  5  years,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pellmell  pace  oN  the  past 
decade.  \ 

Besides  his  defense  spending  in  Alaska, 
Uncle  Sam  coughs  up  money  for  roads,,  hos¬ 
pitals,  airports,  schools  and  numerous  other 
items.  All  States  receive  such  Federal  aid, 
of  course.  But  Alaska’s  share  is  unusual, 
large — partly  because  many  Federal  distribu¬ 
tions  are  proportioned  to  some  extent  on  a 
State’s  land  area.  In  any  event,  Alaskans 
manage  to  get  more  Federal  money  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  taxes  they  pay  than  do  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  any  other  State:  For  every  16  cents 
Alaskans  pay  in  Federal  taxes,  they  get  $1 
back  in  the  form  of  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  State.  In  contrast,  New  Jersey 
pays  $2.14  for  each  dollar  received,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  $1.41,  New  York  $1.40,  Michigan 
$1.36,  and  California  $1.34. 

But  such  Federal  spending,  by  itself,  can¬ 
not  fully  support  Alaska’s  economy.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  while  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
appears  to  be  picking  up  steadily  from  the 
recent  business  recession,  Alaska’s  troubles 
are  deepening.  Unemployment,  which  nor¬ 
mally  is  down  at  this  time  of  year,  was  at  a 
post-Korean  war  high  for  the  13th  successive 
time  in  the  week  ended  July  22,  the  most 
recent  report.  The  unemployed  accounted 
for  7.27  percent  of  the  total  labor  force,  com¬ 
pared  with  3.6  percent  unemployed  the  year 
before.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  6.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed  in 
mid-June,  the  latest  period  for  which  figures 
are  available. 

A  LABOR  man’s  VIEW 

"If  we  had  $100  million  in  military  con¬ 
tracts,  we  wouldn’t  be  having  this  trouble,” 
declares  Robert  McFarland,  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  Alaska.  So  fiercely  competitive  has 
the  bidding  become  here  on  the  smaller  voly 
ume  of  Government  contracts  that  the  JJ.i 
Corps  of  Engineers  not  long  ago  let  several 
contracts  for  an  amount  22.4  percent  below 
the  advance  cost  estimates. 

One  bright  spot:  Six  unions  in  the  con¬ 
struction  field  recently  reached  agreement  on 
new  contracts  with  Alaska’s  Associated  Gen¬ 
eral  Contractors  after  nearly  a  .half  year  of 
negotiations.  Strikes  and  layoffs  among  some 
of  these  unions  had  contributed  to  the  un¬ 
employment  problem. 

On  all  sides,  a  visitoryto  this  vast  land 
sees  and  hears  evidenoe  of  the  depressed 
economy.  Morrison-K^udsen  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
Boise,  Idaho,  contractor  which  at  one  time 
employed  nearly  51100  construction  men  in 
Alaska,  has  all  but  shut  up  shop  and  earlier 
this  year  had  opay  25  men  on  its  payroll  in 
the  State.  Slefider  Oren  “Pop”  Warner  of 
Fairbanks,  a  ^teamfitter,  complains  that  “in 
7  years  in  Alaska,  this  was  the  first  time  I 
didn’t  go  tel  work  in  March.” 

Mr.  Wgfrner’s  plaint  points  up  another  as¬ 
pect  o f  the  trouble  here:  The  length  and 
ty  of  the  cold  weather  forces  most  con¬ 
striction  work  to  be  done  in  June,  July,  and 
gust.  In  this  peak  summer  season,  two- 
iirds  of  the  construction  work  force  is  tem¬ 


porary  help.  Put  another  way,  only  one- 
third  of  the  State’s  construction  work  force 
is  employed  the  year  around.  The  Alaskan 
weather  can  be  hot,  too.  Around  Fairbanks, 
in  fact,  temperature  ranges  of  140°  may  be 
encountered  in  one  year — from  summer  highs 
near  90°  F.  to  winter  lows  around  50°  below 
zero. 

An  added  burden  on  Alaska  are  the  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  it  has  had  to  assume  with  state¬ 
hood.  Only  in  the  last  18  months,  for 
instance,  has  it  taken  on  the  management 
and  cost  of  its  important  fisheries,  of  its  own 
judicial  system,  and  of  its  highways.  The 
State  has  25  years  to  take  for  its  own  104  mil¬ 
lion  acres  belonging  to  Uncle  Sam.  The 
chances  are  Alaska  won’t  do  this  hastily;  fire 
protection  alone  costs  2  cents  an  acre  a  year 
and  could  amount  to  $2  million  a  year  when 
the  Federal  acreage  is  fully  taken  over. 

What  is  the  State  doing  to  revitalize  its 
economy?  Primarily,  it  has  launched  a  huge 
pump -priming  program  which  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  nearly  triple  spending  over  2 
years  ago.  About  half  the  1961-62  State 
budget  of  $131  million  will  go  to  develop 
transportation.  Alaskan  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  considers  roads,  ferries,  and  airports 
‘the  real  key”  to  increasing  tourism  and  at¬ 
tracting  industry. 

‘We  have  assumed  statehood  at  a  time  in 
odr  history  when  we  cannot  proceed  at 
covered-wagon  pace,”  Governor  Egan  de¬ 
clares. 

The \ctual  pace  is  rapid  enough  not/6nly 
to  run  through  the  State  budget  or  $131 
million,  a\d  another  $62  million  in  Tederal 
matching  fupds  and  outright  grants*, 'but  also 
to  pile  up  considerable  long-term/debt. 

The  $13, 975,^00  bonds  on  which  bids  were 
received  yesterciay  are  part  pf  about  $22 
million  worth  to  Tqe  sold  this/fiscal  year.  In 
all,  some  $36  million  of  bonds  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Vitate'  legislature.  On 
January  1,  the  State,  ^fad  only  $2,902,000 
of  bonded  debt  and  as  Recently  as  1957  when 
it  was  still  a  Territop1^,  AJaska  had  none  at 
all.  The  State  casja  balances  have  dropped 
from  $20,671,657  oh  July  1,  1960,  to  about 
$6.8  million  currently  and  are  expected  to 
decline  to  about  $6  million  by  next  July. 

Spending  would  have  been  evert^higher  had 
not  the  State  legislature  this  spring  pared 
Governor  ^gan’s  budget  by  nearly  $\  million 
and  also/ raised  personal  income,  gasoline, 
alcohol/cigarette  and  auto  license  levies  to 
bring/ in  an  expected  $3.6  million  morh,  in 
taxes  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Uncle  Sa 
authorized  $26  million  in  special  grants  th 
eAse  Alaska’s  transition  from  a  Territory  to'' 
statehood;  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  $22 
million  of  this  will  have  been  spent. 

CRITICISM  OF  SPENDING 

The  State’s  spending  program  has  come  in 
for  severe  criticism  from  some  quarters.  Dr. 
George  Rogers,  an  economist  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska,  believes  that  the  State  will  be 
a  small-town  society  for  many  years  to  come 
and  that  no  magic  will  pull  us  out  of  a 
hobbled  economy.  Dr.  Rogers  urges  a  go- 
slow  program  in  which  Alaska’s  plentiful 
petroleum,  mineral,  forest  and  other  re¬ 
sources  would  be  developed  gradually,  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  the  State  taking  on  a  big 
debt. 

Governor  Egan,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  it  is  geographic  location,  transportation 
costs  and  climate — not  taxes — that  hurt 
Alaska.  The  bonds  being  sold  by  the  State 
this  week  provide,  in  part  at  least,  one  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem,  the  Governor  believes. 

Getting  around  in  the  largest  U.S.  State 
has  long  been  a  tough  task.  The  State  has 
only  one  railroad,  the  federally  owned  Alaska 
Railroad  which  connects  Seward  and  Whit¬ 
tier,  seaports  in  south-central  Alaska,  with 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  On  highways, 
Alaska  is  equally  deficient.  The  United 
States  as  a  whole  averages  a  mile  of  road  for 
each  square  mile  of  country.  But  Alaska  has 


a  mile  of  road  for  each  100  square  miles. 
$181  million  roadbuilding  program 
planned  for  the  next  5  years  to  increase  tlie 
State’s  highway  mileage  from  4,500  to  £<400 
and  to  improve  existing  mileage. 

Some  of  the  money  for  this  program  will 
come  out  of  the  bond  issue.  But  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  this  issue  is  earmarked  for 
another  transportation  project:  A  $15  million 
ferry  system  for  southeast  Alaska.  Com¬ 
munities  in  this  part  of  the  State,  known  as 
the  Panhandle,  are  widely  separated  by 
mountainous  terrain  which  makes  road¬ 
building  costs  prohibitive,  or  by  big  water 
channels  which  make  ^ridging  impractical. 
At  present,  transportation  between  these 
towns  is  limited  to  ait  operations  and  to  con¬ 
ventional  water  freight  service. 

thij/ferry  system 

The  State  intends  to  build  three  ferries  to 
serve  one  route  linking  Prince  Rupert,  a 
highway  amt  rail  center  in  British  Columbia, 
with  Haines  and  Skagway,  Alaskan  towns  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Panhandle,  and  an¬ 
other  route  linking  Homer  and  Kodiak  in 
south/central  Alaska.  The  first  of  these  two 
routes  is  considered  the  most  important.  At 
Heines,  motorists  will  be  able  to  take  a  high¬ 
ly  linking  with  the  Alaska  Highway  and  the 
letter  developed  road  network  in  central 
Alaska. 

State  planners  figure  the  ferry  system  will 
lose  nearly  $2  million  in  the  first  3  years 
of  operation,  then  should  show  an  operating 
profit  in  the  fourth  year  of  $414,550.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  debt  service, 
estimated  to  average  $1  million  a  year  for 
30  years.  (The  bonds,  however,  are  backed 
by  “the  full  faith,  credit  and  resources”  of 
the  State  and  do  not  depend  on  revenues  for 
amortization).  The  fare  over  the  438-mile 
“marine  highway”  has  been  set  tentatively  at 
$141  one  way  for  auto  and  driver.  The  system 
is  scheduled  to  open  next  year. 

Although  the  ferry  bonds  when  first  pro¬ 
posed  stirred  up  bitter  opposition,  the  system 
has  been  defended  as  promoting  tourism  as 
well  as  trade  between  Alaskan  communities. 
Tourism  has  been  a  big  disappointment  in 
Alaska  since  statehood.  Last  year,  tourist 
traffic  in  the  State  fell  an  estimated  25  per¬ 
cent  from  a  record  level  in  1959.  It  looks 
as  if  1961  will  be  off  again  according  to  West 
Tours,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  a  large  booker  of 
Alaska  trips.  West  Tour’s  Alaskan  business 
so  far  this  year  is  down  “at  least  25  percent” 
from  the  like  1960  period. 

HIGH  WAGE  COSTS 

Looking  ahead,  most  Alaskans  are  working 
^ard  to  lure  industry  and  capital  from  the 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  the 
’s  wealth  of  natural  resources.  This  may 
not  be  easy.  As  Governor  Egan  has  noted, 
the  Stage’s  geographic  location,  climate  and 
transportation  difficulties  all  contribute 
problems^.  Moreover,  industry  could  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  building  in  Alaska  because  of 
the  high  cosW  mainly  attributable  to  wages. 
Construction  ^abor  in  Alaska  averages  $214 
a  week  in  wage\  compared  with  $104  a  week 
nationally,  according  to  a  1959  study  by  the 
U.S.  Department  Commerce.  Privately, 
this  situation  is  blamed  on  Uncle  Sam,  who 
has  done  much  of  His  building  here  on  a 
cost-plus  basis  which  gtyes  little  incentive  to 
hold  wages  down. 

“No  question  about  it,  ftteh  military  con¬ 
struction  wages  make  civilian  industry  even 
tougher  to  develop,”  declares  C.  Girard 
Davidson,  president  of  the  Padific  Northern 
Lumber  Co.  of  Wrangell,  Alaska. \Mr.  David¬ 
son  estimates  his  partly  completecr«3  million 
lumber  mill  at  Wrangell  will  coX  about 
double  a  similar  mill  in  Oregon. 

Other  developments  give  more  reason  for 
optimism.  Oil  production,  for  e 
becoming  important  to  the  State  and  tli 
year  for  the  first  time  oil  will  probably 
gold  as  Alaska’s  No.  1  mineral. 
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Cartnv.  Hallanan  believes  that  "America 
has  little  to  fear  from  its  business  giants, 
who  havfc  served  the  country  so  well,  as  com¬ 
pared  with,  the  very  real  and  imminent  peril 
that  it  facek  from  the  giant  of  Government.” 
The  NPC  makes  studies  on  oil  questions  at 
the  request  oiSthe  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
using  experts  frdm  the  various  oil  companies. 

QUICK  TOVEMPLOY  PRESSURE 

In  1955  there  Vas  no  contemplation 
and  there  was  no  record  and  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  placing  on\the  Federal  Power 
Commission  a  man  ffom  the  industry 
that  was  regulated  by  tne  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  industry  which  in¬ 
deed  is  by  far  the  most\ontroversial, 
in  view  of  the  clear  language  that  the 
Congress  wrote  into  the  law  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  \ 

Mr.  Engler  then  states :  \ 

A  similar  pattern  holds  true  in  the  Defense 
Department’s  Office  of  Petroleum  Logistics. 

He  goes  on  to  document  that  state¬ 
ment.  \ 

I  skip  some  of  the  material  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Mr.  Engler  has  written.  He  then 
continues : 

Oil  is  quick  to  apply  pressure  upon  those 
public  servants  who  assume  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  handling  of  oil  and  gas  extends 
beyond  the  industry.  Witness  the  savage 
and  successful  assault  upon  ex -Federal  Power 
Commissioner  Leland  Olds  whose  renomina¬ 
tion  was  blocked  because  of  this  concern 
for  the  consumer  and  upon  ex-Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Stephen  Spingarn  whose  char¬ 
acter,  mental  stability,  and  loyalty  were  pub¬ 
licly  questioned  because  of  his  role  in  the 
release  of  a  report  on  the  international  oil 
cartel  in  1952, 

SUFFERED  POLITICAL  REPRISAL 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  last  night  discussed  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  me  and  asked  if  it  was  not  true 
that  when  Federal  Power  Commissioners 
acted  to  reflect  the  public  interest  and  to 
require  compliance  with  the  law,  they 
sufffered  severely  from  political  reprisal, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry. 

Of  course  that  is  true.  Mr.  Engler 
refers  to  Leland  Olds.  I  think  that  the 
Buchanan  case  is  another  example  where 
an  appointment  was  not  confirmed  be-, 
cause  of  the  devastating  opposition  of 
the  oil  industry.  In  my  judgment  the 
most  spectacular  example  was  that"  of 
William  Connole,  a  man  who/ was 
praised  not  only  by  his  supporters  but 
praised  also  by  the  oil  industry  itself.  I 
have  available  a  copy  of  Petroleum  Week, 
in  which  there  appears  an  article  bear¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Connole.  Petroleum  Week 
itself  praised  Mr.  Connole, t>n  his  ability. 
The  article  states,  in  part: 

While  some  FPC  members  have  dragged 
their  feet  on  producer  Regulation  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  /Phillips  case  decision 
in  1954,  Mr.  Connoie/since  his  appointment 
in  1955  has  striven  fdr  an  early  and  workable 
method  of  determining  producer  gas  prices. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  the  re¬ 
spect  of  th/e  who  disagree  with  his 
views;  thal/he  is  smart,  he  works  hard, 
and  does  JK is  homework. 

This  nfan  suffered  for  his  diligent,  vig¬ 
orous  insistence  on  enforcing  the  law. 
He  suffered  by  not  being  reappointed  to 
the/Federal  Power  Commission.  This  is 
an/example  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
stand  up  for  the  consumer  groups  do  not 


stay  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
very  long. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Early  this  morning  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  within  his  rights 
in  conducting  this  discussion  in,  I 
thought,  a  very  commendable  way. 

As  a  result  I  believe  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  may  have  gotten  out  that  I  was 
supporting  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin’s 
views  with  respect  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
nomination.  I  base  that  statement  on  a 
press  ticker  report  which  I  have  just 
seen. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  not  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  absolutely  right.  It  was  my 
assumption  that  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  would  probably  support  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor.  I  do  not  know  what  his  position  is, 
but  I  assume  that  he  would  support  the 
^nomination.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  bis 
remarks  with  regard  to  my  procedure, 
ana.  I  know  they  had  nothing  to  do/with 
the  nserits  of  my  case.  / 

Mr. 'CARLSON.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senatomrom  Wisconsin  that  I/certainly 
expect  tovsupport  Mr.  O’Connor  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination.  I 
merely  wished  to  comment  that  the 
Senator  from'Wisconsin, /fespite  the  fact 
that  some  may  think  he/was  delaying  the 
consideration  oK  the/nomination,  was 
well  within  his  risfots,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  right  of /very  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  wantNfhe  Record  to  be 
emphatically  cl/r  that  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  O’Connor.  l\hink  he  is  an 
outstanding  nominee.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  confirm  his  nomi¬ 
nation  when  the  Senator  hak  concluded 
his  speeon.  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the'Senator 
very  much.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  reading'from 
th^r  article:  \ 

/The  staffs  as  well  as  policies  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce,  Federal  Power,  and  Feder;\ 
Trade  Commissions  and  the  Justice,  Defense, 
and  State  Departments  are  closely  watched. 

OIL  EXERCISES  VETO 

So  wrote  Mr.  Engler  in  1955.  They  are 
really  being  watched  mighty  closely  in 
1961,  because  the  gas  industry  is  seeking 
to  place  on  the  Commission,  for  the  very 
first  time,  a  man  straight  from  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Engler  goes  on  to  say: 

Much  of  the  industry’s  affection  for  the 
principle  of  States  rights  is  related  to  the 
recognition  that  it  is  harder  to  influence  such 
figures  as  a  Secretary  of  Interior,  who,  how¬ 
ever  amenable,  is  in  the  national  limelight, 
than  a  State  conservation  commissioner  who 
is  obscure  save  to  the  immediate  interest 
groups  concerned.  A  Louisiana  oilman  con¬ 
tributed  heavily  to  Earl  Long’s  gubernatorial 
campaign  reportedly  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  commissioner  of  conservation.  In  the  more 
sophisticated  States  you  won’t  find  oil  that 
visible  in  politics,  but  neither  will  you  see  a 
commissioner  unsympathetic  to  oil.  Veto 
power  is  effectively  exercised  over  guberna¬ 
torial  choices  for  State  geologists  and  regula¬ 
tory  officers.  One  can  appreciate  the  virtues 
of  local  self-rule  when  recalling  the  classic 
Texas  prorationing  controversy  of  1931.  Gov. 
Ross  S.  Sterling,  a  former  president  of  Hum¬ 
ble  Oil  (a  Standard  of  New  Jersey  subsid¬ 


iary)  ,  ordered  the  State  troops  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Jacob  F.  Wolters  to  close 
the  wells.  “Wolters,”  relates  an/oil  history 
subsidized  by  Standard,  “had /been  called 
away  from  his  duties  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Texas  Co.”  / 

Traditionally,  individual ^oilmen  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Texas,  Oklahoni/,  Louisiana,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  other  oiystates  have  exerted 
considerable  influence  Xn  elections.  Recall¬ 
ing  his  own  experience  with  the  power  forces 
of  his  oil  district  which  finally  defeated  him, 
a  former  Texas  legislator  and  New  Deal  Con¬ 
gressman  made  cfear  to  the  writer  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  mdre  than  good  citizenship  is 
involved  in  ttfese  relations:  The  big  boys 
from  the  utilities,  the  banks,  railroads  and 
oil  and  gas/Want  to  contribute  to  your  cam¬ 
paign.  They  watch  you  to  see  if  you  are 
OK.  Then  they’ll  ask  you  how  you  stand 
on  key/issues;  if  you  are  OK  they’ll  want 
to  contribute. 

Pam  sure  that  virtually  every  Member 
o / Congress  has  been  very  familiar  with 
/this  practice  on  the  part  of  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  to  make  contributions  in  areas  in 
which  it  has  no  direct  interest.  That 
has  been  true  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
where,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  1  gallon 
of  oil  is  produced.  But  the  oil  people 
have  made  contributions;  some  Texas 
oil  people,  some  New  York  oil  people,  and 
others  have  made  very  large  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  political  parties,  depending 
on  their  records. 

MY  OPPONENT  CAN  COUNT  ON  OIL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  on  the 
basis  of  my  speech  today  and  my  record 
generally,  my  opponent  in  1964  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  very  large  contributions 
from  the  oil  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  oil  industry  has  probably  been 
more  generous  and  more  active  in  this 
respect  throughout  the  country  than  has 
any  other  industry. 

Mr.  Engler  writes: 

Membership  on  key  congressional  and 
State  legislative  committees  is  screened  for 
those  who  might  be  hostile  to  oil’s  require¬ 
ments.  Under  the  watchful  lieutenantship 
of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson  one  test  for  a  seat  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Rules  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  it 
has  often  been  reported,  is  proper  respect 
dor  the  27  y2  percent  depletion  allowance 
provided  for  oil  drillers. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  written  in  1955. 
I  wakelected  to  the  Senate  in  1957.  Ever 
since  11)57,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  get  on  it,  but  I 
have  not  mni  any  success.  No  doubt  this 
does  not  pr(W  the  rule ;  but  undoubtedly 
for  those  w  Iky  are  opposed  to  the  27^- 
percent  oil  depletion  allowance  it  is  a 
long,  long  wait.  \ 

The  article  by  ML  Engler  continues,  as 
follows :  \ 

Nor  do  the  courts  escape  scrutiny.  In  1951, 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives,  angered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  paramount  rights  over 
offshore  lands,  adopted  a  resomtion  request¬ 
ing  the  impeachment  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  as  responsible  for  “leading  three 
other  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  a 
decision  which  is  in  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  *  *  *  and  *  *  *  which  *  *  \  wan¬ 
tonly  and  wrongfully  robbed  Texas  and  its 
public  school  fund  of  property  rightfull/he- 
longing  to  it  *  *  Resource-minded  fig¬ 
ures  like  Judge  Bottomly,  of  the  Montaria 
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Sujteeme  Court,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
few  State  attorneys  general  In  the  Nation 
to  oppose  State  control  of  offshore  lands  and 
who  from*,  the  bench  had  fought  industry’s 
attempts  to.,  exploit  his  own  State’s  public 
lands,  was  ohe  of  oil’s  big  targets  when  he 
was  up  for  reflection  in  1954.  But  oil 
energies  today  teqd  to  be  devoted  more  to 
overruling  judicial  Xction  through  legislative 
recourse,  as  evidenc&^l  in  the  natural  gas 
proposals  now  being  introduced  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  askNmanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  thhdistinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  without  losing  my  ri&ht  to  the 
floor.  \ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro.  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  WithouKob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senabm- 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized.  \ 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  do  what  I  am  about 
to  do.  The  temptation  to  go  along  with 
the  crowd  and  support  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  President  is  strong. 

After  all,  however,  one  must  take  such 
position  as  he  honestly  believes  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 

I  have  made  a  diligent  effort  to  study 
the  foreign-aid  program.  My  study  has 
left  me  with  an  abiding  conviction  that 
foreign  aid  harms  our  country  and  the 
free  world  more  than  it  helps  them. 

This  has  not  always  been  true.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  World  War  the  United 
States  expended  $49  billion  in  its  lend- 
lease  program  which  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  to  our  victory  in  that  struggle. 
During  the  next  succeeding  years  the 
United  States  financed  in  large  measure 
the  United  Nations  Rehabilitation  and 
Relief  Administration;  it  created  and 
supported  the  armed  services  civilian 
supply  program;  it  set  up  the  emergen¬ 
cy  relief  fund  for  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France;  it  gave  military  aid  to  Turkey 
and  Greece,  under  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine;  it  established  and  supported  the 
Marshall  plan.  All  of  these  foreign-aid 
programs  had  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  Second  World  War,  and  did  much 
good.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  which  did  much  to  put 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  on  their 
financial  feet. 

On  September  20,  1952,  President 
Truman  appointed  an  able  Committee 
headed  by  his  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Charles  Sawyer,  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  economic  conditions  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  European  nations  which  had 
been  receiving  foreign  aid  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  That  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  foreign  economic  aid  be 
discontinued.  It  gave  as  a  basis  for  its 
recommendation  these  reasons: 

Indefinite  dependence  on  aid  destroys  self- 
respect,  impairs  the  real  strength  of  the 
recipient  economy,  and  has  a  capacity  to 
destroy  friendly  relations  between  the  giver 
and  the  recipient. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Sawyer 
Committee  in  1952  for  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  economic  foreign  aid  are  just 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  then.  Sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  made  it  manifest, 
I  think,  that  the  granting  of  economic 


aid  by  the  United  States  to  other  na¬ 
tions  since  the  termination  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  done  more  harm  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  than  it  has  done  good. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1954,  those  in  charge  of  administering 
the  foreign-aid  program  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  place  the  program  on  a 
long-term  basis.  This  effort  is  being 
renewed  at  the  present  time  with  more 
vigor  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

The  Psalmist  said — Proverbs,  chapter 
30,  verses  18-19: 

There  be  three  things  which  are  too  won¬ 
derful  for  me,  yea,  four  which  I  know  not: 

The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air;  the  way  of 
a  serpent  upon  a  rock;  the  way  of  a  ship  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  way  of  a  man 
with  a  maid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington],  for  an  insertion  in  the  Record, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
thereby  lose  the  floor,  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  his  insertion 
follow  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  thing  more  mystifying  than  the  four 
things  which  baffled  the  Psalmist.  It  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  allows  itself  to  be  beguiled 
into  surrendering  its  constitutional  pow¬ 
ers  to  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  power  of 
the  purse  is  vested  in  the  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  alone.  If  Congress  enacts 
into  law  the  provision  which  authorizes 
those  who  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program  to  finance  that  program  for  5 
years  from  borrowings  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Congress  will  be  surrendering  a 
power,  which  the  Constitution  contem¬ 
plates  that  Congress  alone  should  exer¬ 
cise,  to  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

There  is  no  validity  whatever  to  the 
argument  that  Congress  can  recover  the 
power  of  the  purse  in  this  particular  area 
at  any  time  within  those  5  years.  This 
is  true  because,  under  the  Constituion, 
the  President  can  veto  any  legislative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  re¬ 
capture  its  constitutional  power  over 
the  purse  insofar  as  this  particular  area 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  concerned. 

This  means  that,  although  the  Consti¬ 
tution  itself  contemplates  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Congress  shall  exercise  the 
power  of  the  purse,  the  adoption  of  this 
provision  of  the  pending  bill  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  power  for  5  years  in  this  area 
unless  the  Congress  can  muster  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
my  next  point,  which  is  that  neither  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  not  administer 
the  program  to  be  established  under  this 
bill.  The  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  committed  to  a  bureaucracy 
which  has  operated  for  years  either 
under  its  present  name  of  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  or  its 
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former  names  as  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  or  Mutual  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  or  European  Cooperation 
Administration.  This  bureaucracy  has 
some  2,000  employees,  who  occupy  some 
500  offices  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
10,000  other  employees  who  are  scattered 
abroad  in  about  97  of  the  110  nations 
of  this  earth. 

The  history  of  this  bureaucarcy  has 
been  characterized  by  incredible  inef¬ 
ficiency  and  incredible  waste.  Even  those 
who  advocate  entrusting  the  proposed 
program  to  this  bureaucracy  concede 
that  this  statement  is  true. 

In  recent  days,  Thomas  S.  Loeber,  who 
was  employed  by  this  bureaucracy  for 
4  years  in  Jordan,  has  written  a  book 
about  this  organization  and  its  activi¬ 
ties  entitled  “Foreign  Aid:  Our  Tragic 
Experiment.” 

On  pages  19  to  31  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Loeber  recounts  in  detail  some  of  the 
sheer  stupidity  which  has  characterized 
the  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  Jordan.  I  shall  not  under¬ 
take  to  detail  what  he  says.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  simply  reading  a 
quotation  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of 
page  29  of  the  book : 

To  end,  but  by  no  means  complete,  this 
roll  call  of  delinquent  aid  projects  in  Jordan, 
the  following  should  be  noted:  inactive  proj¬ 
ects  still  maintaining  technicians  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  Jordan  government-purchase  contracts 
on  ICA-supported  projects  that  often  pay 
twice  or  three  times  the  normal  market 
prices  for  their  goods;  surplus  grain  ship¬ 
ments  which  have  been  resacked  and  sold 
on  the  local  market  or  which  appear  on  sale 
in  neighboring  countries,  still  with  the  ICA 
shield  on  the  bag;  American-financed  high¬ 
ways  that  the  local  contractors  have  cheated 
on  so  badly  that  they  go  to  pieces  in  the  first 
rains;  and  the  universal  practice  of  jamming 
ICA  project  payrolls  with  indolent  political 
appointees. 

The  Comptroller  General’s  Office  has 
asserted  that  the  ICA  has  substantially 
overvalued  local  currencies  in  relation  to 
the  dollar;  that  it  has  unduly  increased 
the  cost  of  U.S.  aid;  that  it  has  used 
unrealistic  exchange  rates  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  windfall  profits  to  foreign  im¬ 
porters;  that  it  has  provided  incen¬ 
tives  for  speculation  and  irregular  prac¬ 
tices;  that  it  has  excessively  staffed 
its  missions  in  other  countries  with  local 
nationals ;  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  seri¬ 
ous  deficiencies  in  administration;  that 
it  has  permitted  a  $700  million  fund  to 
disappear  almost  magically;  and  that  it 
has  been  guilty  of  lax  administration 
procedures  which  run  throughout  the 
entire  organization. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  pursuing 
this  further  will  find  references  to  what 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  has 
said  about  the  ICA  on  pages  37  and  38  of 
Mr.  Loeber’s  book.  I  shall  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Loeber  to  describe  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  going  to  administer  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  On  page  65  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Loeber  says: 

There  have  always  been  self -protective 
bureaucracies  in  government,  and  it  Is  not  a 
surprise  to  find  one  here,  but  if  foreign  aid 
is  so  vital  to  America  and  the  free  world,  it 
cannot  be  trusted  to  so  monstrous  and  di¬ 
rectionless  a  bureaucracy  as  ICA  has  become. 
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Mr.  President,  Congress  could  still  es¬ 
tablish  a  sound  foreign  aid  program  if  it 
would  ignore  the  demands  of  those  who 
seek  to  impose  the  burden  of  our  present 
foreign  aid  program  upon  the  backs  of 
American  taxpayers  until  the  last, 
lingering  echo  of  the  last  toot  of  Gabriel’s 
horn  trembles  into  ultimate  silence. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  establish  a  sound  foreign  aid 
program,  which  would  strengthen  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world,  if  it 
would  establish  the  program  under  the 
following  basic  concepts: 

First,  a  program  under  which  the 
United  States  would  give  necessary  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  nations  like  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  Formosa,  South  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines,  which  have  manifested  their 
willingness  to  stand  up  and  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world  in  any  possible  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Second,  a  program  under  which  the 
United  States  would  grant  reasonable 
economic  aid  to  economically  insufficient 
countries  like  Formosa,  South  Korea,  and 
Turkey,  which  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  free  world. 

Third,  a  program  under  which  the 
United  States  would  give  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  learn  how  to 
help  themselves. 

I  think  all  will  agree  on  the  truth  of 
one  assertion,  regardless  of  their  views 
with  respect  to  the  pending  bill.  This 
assertion  is  that  foreign  aid  cannot  be 
justified  unless  it  strengthens  the  eco¬ 
nomic  or  the  military  or  the  interna¬ 
tional  position  of  the  United  States  in 
today’s  precarious  world. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  power  to 
tax  and  the  power  to  appropriate  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  can  be  exercised  by 
the  Congress  only  for  a  public  purpose 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution 
itself  to  be  valid.  This  being  true,  the 
Congress  does  not  have  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  convert  the  United  States 
into  an  international  Santa  Claus  and 
permit  it  to  scatter  the  patrimony  of  our 
people  among  virtually  all  the  nations  of 
this  earth. 

Congress  can  exercise  the  power  to 
tax  and  the  power  to  appropriate  only 
for  purposes  which  would  strengthen 
the  United  States,  either  economically, 
militarily,  or  internationally.  Foreign 
aid  projects,  amounting  to  $81  billion, 
position  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  it  weakens  the  economy  on 
which  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  depends. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  record  of 
foreign  aid  during  the  postwar  period, 
that  is,  during  the  period  which  began 
on  July  1,  1945,  and  ended  on  June  30, 
1961.  During  a  portion  of  this  period, 
namely,  from  July  1,  1945,  through 
June  30,  1960,  the  United  States  made 
grants  and  extended  credits,  which  have 
been  utilized  and  not  repaid,  for  foreign 
aid  project,  amounting  to  $81  billion. 
During  the  same  period  it  made  capital 
investments  in  such  organizations  as  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter-American 


Development  Fund,  amounting  to  $4.9 
billion. 

In  addition  to  those  sums  which  were 
expended  during  the  period  stated,  the 
United  States  had  available  on  June  30, 
1960,  for  foreign  aid  purposes  out  of  un¬ 
spent  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
before  the  fiscal  year  1961  an  additional 
$6.5  billion.  In  addition  to  the  moneys 
so  available  out  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress  before  fiscal  year  1961, 
Congress  appropriated  for  foreign  aid 
purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  $4.1 
billion.  It  thus  appears  that  during  the 
postwar  period  beginning  July  1,  1945, 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1961,  Congress 
made  appropriations  totaling  $96.5  bil¬ 
lion  for  foreign  aid  purposes. 

At  the  time  this  period  began,  namely, 
on  July  1,  1945,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $259  billion. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  namely,  on 
June  30,  1961,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $289  billion. 

In  other  words,  during  the  period  in 
which  Congress  has  been  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  postwar  foreign  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $96.5  billion,  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
$30  billion.  Sixteen  full  fiscal  years 
have  passed  since  our  postwar  foreign 
aid  began.  In  10  of  those  fiscal  years, 
namely,  1946,  1949,  1950, 1952,  1953,  1954, 
1955,  1958,  1959,  and  1961,  the  United 
States  failed  to  balance  its  budget  and 
operated  in  the  red.  It  is  now  estimated 
by  competent  authorities  that  the  hole 
in  our  Treasury  will  be  deepened  by  at 
least  $5.29  billion  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  on  July  1, 1961. 

In  the  light  of  those  facts  how  can  Un¬ 
cle  Sam  reach  the  strange  conclusion 
that  he  is  qualified  to  tell  his  Latin 
American  neighbors  that  they  ought  to 
reform  their  systems  of  taxation  and 
otherwise  set  their  financial  households 
in  order? 

One  thing  is  certain.  Our  Latin 
American  friends  will  never  do  this  if 
they  pay  more  heed  to  Uncle  Sam’s  ex¬ 
ample  than  they  do  to  his  precepts. 

One  of  my  misgivings  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  proposed  program,  that  is, 
the  program  proposed  by  the  bill,  inso¬ 
far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  arises 
out  of  my  conviction  that  example  is  al¬ 
ways  more  efficacious  than  precept,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  set  an  example  is 
for  the  self-appointed  judge  to  do  him¬ 
self  what  he  urges  others  to  do. 

The  record  of  the  fiscal  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  postwar  foreign  aid  reveals  a 
fact  which  is  well  nigh  incredible.  It  is 
this:  As  a  practical  matter,  the  United 
States  has  actually  borrowed  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  money  which  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  postwar  foreign  aid  programs 
have  been  scattering  abroad  among  some 
97  of  the  110  nations  of  this  earth. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  this  well-nigh  unbelievable 
course  of  action  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  national  debt  is  reputed  to  be 
greater  by  far  than  the  combined  na¬ 
tional  debts  of  all  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Since  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
contrary,  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 


adopt  the  pessimistic  conclusion  that  the 
congressional  majorities  which  sanction 
such  follies  are  willing  to  leave  the  re¬ 
sulting  deficits  as  legacies  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  intelligent  and 
truthful  person  will  gainsay  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  it  is  sheer  stupidity  for  either 
a  government  or  an  individual  to  per¬ 
sist  in  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  away.  There  is  certainly 
no  surer  way  in  which  the  United  States 
can  bring  to  pass  the  communistic 
prophecy  that  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  destroy  itself  by  spending  it¬ 
self  into  bankruptcy. 

If  an  individual  were  to  persist  in  bor¬ 
rowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  away,  his  family  and  friends  would 
institute  an  inquisition  in  lunacy,  and 
procure  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
to  manage  his  affairs.  If  an  individual 
were  to  undertake  to  give  away  his  prop¬ 
erty  instead  of  paying  his  debts,  the  law 
would  stay  his  hand  and  compel  him  to 
be  just  rather  than  generous.  It  is  high 
time  that  Congress  should  exercise  some 
commonsense  and  put  similar  restraints 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  validity  of  the  objection  that  it  is 
sheer  stupidity  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  borroy  money  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  away  is  not  affected  by  the 
assertion  of  the  proponents  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  that  “the  heart  of  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  provision  for  long-term 
financing  of  the  loan  program,  with  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Executive  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  $1,187  million  in  fiscal  year 
1962  and  up  to  $1.9  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  4  fiscal  years.” 

This  is  true  because  the  pending  bill 
authorizes  the  use  of  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1962,  of  which  only  $1,187  million 
is  included  in  the  new  loan  provision. 
Since  it  will  be  operating  in  the  red  in 
fiscal  year  1962,  the  Federal  Government 
will,  in  essence,  be  compelled  to  borrow 
the  $1,187  million  before  it  can  lend  it. 

If  Uncle  Sam  finds  anything  beguil¬ 
ing  in  the  term  “loan,”  his  memory  is 
certainly  fickle.  The  United  States 
made  loans  to  other  nations  during  the 
First  World  War,  and  a  substantial  part 
of  those  loans,  namely  $18.5  billion,  is 
still  unpaid.  When  he  gently  hinted  a 
few  short  years  ago  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  payments  upon  these 
loans,  Uncle  Sam  found  himself  be¬ 
rated  by  the  borrowers  as  Uncle  Shy- 
lock.  Surely  Uncle  Sam  has  not  so 
soon  forgotten  that  Polonious  was  a  wise 
man  and  not  a  fool  when  he  said  to 
Laertes  that  “loan  oft  loses  both  itself 
and  friend.” 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
measure  the  full  impact  of  postwar  for¬ 
eign  aid  upon  the  finances  of  the  United 
States  merely  by  recounting  the  total 
amounts  which  have  been  devoted  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  or  the  amounts  by  which  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  has  been  increased.  This  is 
true  because  when  Congress  appropriates 
money  for  foreign  aid  to  be  scattered  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes  among  97  of  the 
110  nations  of  this  earth,  it  really  dis¬ 
ables  itself  to  refuse  the  demands  of  any 
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group  of  Americans  that  it  appropriate 
other  moneys  demanded  by  them  for  like 
purposes  of  a  domestic  nature.  Congress 
can  not  be  expected  to  refuse  to  do  for 
the  home  folks  what  it  has  done  for  peo¬ 
ple  in  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

Foreign  aid  does  not  strengthen  the 
military  position  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  it  impairs  the  buildup 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  on  which  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  may  depend. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  my  friend,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
l Mr.  Russell],  since  about  January 
1955. 

During  this  time  I  have  heard  the  civil¬ 
ian  Secretaries  and  our  military  leaders 
when  they  have  come  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  present  their  requests  for  author¬ 
izations  for  national  defense  purposes. 
I  have  heard  such  men  as  General  Ridg- 
way.  General  Gavin,  and  General  Taylor 
urge  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  appropriations  in  excess  of 
those  asked  by  the  civilian  authorities,  on 
the  ground  that  the  appropriations  re¬ 
quested  by  the  civilian  authorities  have 
been  inadequate  to  maintain  our  ground 
forces  at  proper  levels,  and  to  equip  our 
ground  forces  with  modern  weapons. 
The  civilian  authorities  have  always  said 
on  these  occasions  that  the  committee 
ought  not  to  take  any  such  action,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  United 
States  financially  sound  and  the  action 
urged  by  the  military  men  was  beyond 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have 
shared  the  opinion  of  other  members 
that  the  airlift  of  the  United  States  was 
insufficient  to  transport  our  Armed 
Forces  in  adequate  numbers  to  troubled 
spots.  I  have  shared  the  opinion  of 
other  members  of  the  committee  that 
common  prudence  required  the  United 
States  to  proceed  with  the  program  to 
build  B-70  bombers.  On  at  least  one 
occasion,  I  remember  that  one  of  the 
civilian  Secretaries  said  we  could  not  go 
ahead  with  the  B— 70  bomber  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
develop  intercontinental  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles,  and  that  the  financial  resources 
of  the  United  States  would  not  permit 
this  country  to  go  ahead  with  both  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  the 
civilian  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
General  White,  the  representative  of  the 
Air  Force  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
engaged  in  a  debate  on  this  point  before 
the  committee.  On  that  occasion,  Gen¬ 
eral  White  stated  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  have  the  B-70  bomber 
as  well  as  intercontinental  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  because  of  certain  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  B-70  bomber  and  such  missiles. 
The  first  was  that  a  missile  is  relatively 
stationary  and  is,  therefore,  vulnerable 
to  enemy  attack,  whereas  a  B-70  bomber 
could  be  moved  from  place  to  place  or 
put  in  flight.  General  White  also  stated 
that  a  missile  can  be  fired  at  only  one 
target,  and  that  when  it  is  once  fired  it 
is  gone  forever,  whereas  a  B-70  bomber, 
flying  at  supersonic  speed,  at  an  ex¬ 


tremely  high  altitude,  could  carry  either 
conventional  or  nuclear  bombs  and  at¬ 
tack  several  targets  on  one  trip,  and 
make  further  attacks,  in  the  event  it 
escaped  destruction. 

Despite  the  insistence  of  General 
White  and  other  Air  Force  men,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Le  May,  and  despite  the  insistence 
of  many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
B-70  bomber.  As  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  joined  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  in  urging  all  speed 
ahead  in  the  development  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus  or  some  other  antimissile  missile. 
I  have  done  this  because  I  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  only  possible  defense 
against  a  hostile  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missile  is  an  antimissile  missile, 
which  will  hit  the  hostile  missile  while  it 
is  in  flight  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
landing  on  our  territory. 

Every  time  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services  have  insisted  that 
these  things  should  be  done,  the  response 
of  the  civilians  in  charge  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  been  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  provide  us  with  adequate 
ground  forces,  to  modernize  the  weapons 
of  the  ground  forces,  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  airlift,  to  implement  a  B-70  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  reasonable  manner,  or  to  em¬ 
bark  full  speed  ahead  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  an  antimissile 
missile. 

Instead  of  maintaining  adequate 
ground  forces  and  obtaining  essential 
weapons,  the  United  States  has  been  de¬ 
voting  its  financial  resources  to  foreign 
aid.  I  have  not  favored  this  course  of 
action,  because  I  agree  with  I  Timothy, 
chapter  5,  verse  8 : 

If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  spe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in¬ 
fidel. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  which  must 
be  drawn  from  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  expending  its  moneys  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  while  refusing  to  equip  itself 
with  adequate  ground  forces  and  essen¬ 
tial  weapons,  is  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  actually  prevented  the  United 
States  from  building  up  the  Armed 
Forces  and  acquiring  the  weapons  which 
might  be  absolutely  esential  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  does  not  strengthen  the 
international  position  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  true  for  three  reasons.  First,  it 
presents  the  United  States  to  the  world 
as  a  bewildered  Nation,  which  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  it  can  buy 
friends  and  purchase  peace  with  dollars. 
Second,  it  presents  the  United  States 
to  the  world  as  a  busybody  which  inter¬ 
meddles  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Third,  it  operates  as  an  inade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  wise  diplomacy  and 
sound  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  a  moment  to 
the  first  of  these  reasons;  namely,  why 
the  foreign  aid  program  does  not 
strengthen  the  international  position  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  Latin 
proverb : 


August  8 

Small  gifts  make  friends;  great  ones  make 
enemies. 

Our  own  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  said : 

We  do  not  quite  forgive  a  giver.  The  hand 
that  feeds  us  is  in  some  danger  of  being 
bitten. 

I  have  referred  previously  to  the  study 
which  the  committee  headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer 
made  of  the  Marshall  plan.  In  1956, 
Charles  Sawyer  made  a  statement  on 
foreign  aid  which  sets  forth  in  the  most 
succinct  language  possible  the  funda¬ 
mental  defect  inevitable  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  namely: 

Neither  individuals  nor  nations  are  made 
friendly  or  even  grateful  by  handouts.  Those 
who  are  given  money  soon  think  it  is  owed 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  in  error  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
presented  the  United  States  to  the  world 
as  a  bewildered  Nation  suffering  under 
the  delusion  that  it  can  buy  friends  and 
purchase  peace?  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  evidence  which  I  say  sus¬ 
tains  this  assertion.  We  have  been  told 
times  without  number  that  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  foreign  aid  program  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  strengthens  the  free 
world  and  enables  it  to  stand  against 
communism.  While  we  have  heard  this 
said  in  loud  terms,  we  have  witnessed  at 
the  same  time  the  incredible  act  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  this 
program  giving  more  than  $1  billion  to  a 
Communist  dictator.  Marshal  Tito,  of 
Yugoslavia,  to  aid  him  in  building  up  one 
of  the  most  powerful  armies  in  Europe. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  program  were 
too  bashful  to  ask  Marshal  Tito  whether 
he  was  on  our  side  or  on  the  side  of  our 
potential  enemies.  But  they  had  the 
statements  of  Marshal  Tito,  himself,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  be  separated 
from  Russia. 

While  the  profession  is  made  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  strengthened 
the  free  world,  we  have  seen  those  in 
charge  of  administering  it  give  foreign 
aid  to  a  country  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
foreign  aid  had  to  be  administered 
through  the  agency  of  the  Communist 
government  of  that  country;  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act — over  my  opposition — providing 
that,  hereafter,  foreign  aid  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  of  the  countries  behind  the 
Ron  Curtain,  except  Russia  and  Red 
China. 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  this 
aid,  which  necessarily  has  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  of  these  countries,  does  not 
strengthen  the  free  world  and  does  not 
hold  any  promise  of  freedom  to  the 
people  who  are  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
these  Communist  governments.  The 
only  reasonable  deduction  one  can  draw 
from  aid  of  this  nature  is  that,  since 
it  is  administered  through  the  agencies 
of  the  Communist  governments,  it 
merely  serves  to  fasten  the  chains  of 
communism  more  securely  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  peoples  of  these  countries. 

Nations  which  have  seen  the  United 
States  enact  the  role  of  a  bewildered 
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nation  suffering  from  the  delusion  that 
it  can  buy  friends  and  purchase  peace 
with  dollars  have  not  hesitated  to  take 
advantage  of  our  bewilderment.  One  of 
the  countries  which  has  been  most  loyal 
to  the  Western  World  has  even  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  this  temptation  during  recent 
days.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  July  27,  of  this 
year.  The  clipping  bears  the  heading 
“Quadros  Criticizes  West’s  Aid  in  Warm 
Note  to  Khrushchev.” 

The  article  recounts  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil,  who  has  witnessed  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  more  ready 
to  give  foreign  aid  in  large  quantities 
to  those  who  cast  a  glance  toward 
Moscow  than  it  is  to  those  who  are  who 
consistently  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
free  world,  decided  that  he  would  invite 
the  United  States  in  a  very  precedented 
way  to  give  his  country  more  aid.  So 
we  find  that  the  President  of  Brazil 
wrote  to  Khrushchev  what  is  designated 
as  “a  warm  personal  letter”  in  which  he 
complained  to  Khrushchev  that  the 
United  States  is  not  giving  Brazil  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  foreign  aid.  The 
article  quotes  from  the  letter,  as  follows : 

Brazil  up  to  now  has  received  aid  but 
never  on  the  levels  and  in  the  proportions 
that  it  really  needs  for  its  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1961  ] 

Quadros  Criticizes  West’s  Aid  in  Warm  Note 
to  Khrushchev 
(By  Edward  T.  Butler) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  26. — President  Janio 
Quadros  was  reported  today  to  have  written 
a  warm  personal  letter  to  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  containing  veiled  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  aid  Brazil  has  received  from  the 
West. 

The  letter  was  said  to  have  been  handed 
to  a  Soviet  good  will  mission  that  left  here 
yesterday.  Reports  from  the  capital  of  Bra¬ 
silia  said  the  letter  would  not  be  disclosed 
here  until  confirmation  had  been  received  of 
its  delivery  in  Moscow. 

Quadros — who  has  broken  a  Brazilian  tra¬ 
dition  of  virtually  complete  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  in  international  affairs — 
announced  yesterday  he  has  ordered  steps 
taken  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  with 
Kremlin. 

BRAZILIANS  APPEAR  TO  ACCEPT 

Criticism  came  from  some  congressional 
circles  in  Brasilia  but  at  first  glance  Brazil¬ 
ians  seemed  to  be  accepting  the  presidential 
order  as  realistic  press  opinion  was  divided. 

Many  Congressmen,  mostly  from  leftist 
parties,  have  plugged  for  relations  with  Mos¬ 
cow  for  a  long  time  and  a  concession  on  this 
could  quiet  them  on  explosive  domestic  is¬ 
sues. 

To  some  here  Quadros  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  give  a  warm  reception  to 
the  Soviet  “good-will  mission”  that  arrived 
here  last  week.  He  gave  Southern  Cross 
medals  to  nine  mission  members  and  talked 
with  them  for  nearly  2  hours  while  they 
puffed  on  cigars  sent — as  Quadros  put  it — 
from  “a  good  friend — Fidel  Castro.” 

The  reliable  newspaper  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo  reported  from  Brasilia  that  Quadros 
then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Khru¬ 
shchev. 


LETTER  EXTREMELY  WARM 

The  newspaper  said  those  who  had  seen 
copies  of  the  letter  reported  that  its  “tone 
is  personal  and  extremely  warm.” 

“According  to  these  people,”  the  news¬ 
paper  said,  “the  President  directed  a  veiled 
criticism  toward  the  Western  powers,  af¬ 
firming  that  ‘Brazil  up  to  now  has  received 
aid  but  never  on  the  levels  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  really  needs  for  its  devel¬ 
opment.’  ” 

SEEKS  MOSCOW  INVITATION 

The  letter  would  be  an  answer  from 
Quadros  to  a  long  and  flattering  one  Khru¬ 
shchev  sent  with  the  Soviet  mission.  Prais¬ 
ing  Quadros’  independence,  Khrushchev 
hailed  what  he  called  Quadros’  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  colonialism  and  imperialism. 

.  “We  have  something  to  offer  and  much  to 
receive,”  the  paper  quotes  Quadros  as  reply¬ 
ing,  and  said  he  expressed  a  desire  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union. 

[The  Brazilian  Foreign  Ministry  said  to¬ 
day  Soviet  Astronaut  MaJ.  Yugi  Gagarin  will 
visit  Brazil  sometime  between  Friday  and 
Monday,  Reuters  reported.  A  message  from 
Havana,  where  the  spaceman  is  now  visiting, 
gave  no  indication  whether  he  would  visit 
other  South  American  States.  Quadros  has 
not  yet  issued  a  formal  invitation  to  Gagarin 
but  he  has  told  the  Ministry  that  he  should 
be  considered  an  official  Government  guest 
during  his  visit.] 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  foreign  aid  presents  the 
United  States  to  the  world  as  a  bewild¬ 
ered  nation  vainly  seeking  to  buy  friends 
and  purchase  peace?  The  world  sees  the 
United  States  scattering  the  patrimony 
of  its  people  abroad  among  friends,  neu¬ 
tralists,  and  the  satellites  of  its  potential 
foes  alike — all  on  the  theory  that  by  so 
doing  it  strengthens  itself  and  the  free 
world  against  communism. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  foreign  aid  has  presented  the 
United  States  to  the  world  as  a  busybody 
intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

We  have  necessarily  had  to  administer 
our  foreign-aid  programs  through  the 
agencies  of  other  governments.  In  many 
cases  we  have  collaborated  with  dictato¬ 
rial  governments  and  with  governments 
which  were  extremely  unpopular  among 
their  own  people.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  been  identified  by  the  people  of 
many  nations  as  being  an  aider  and  abet¬ 
tor  of  their  dictatorial  or  unpopular  gov¬ 
ernments;  and,  as  a  result,  we  have 
earned  the  hatred  of  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth. 

Such  reaction  of  the  people  to  foreign 
aid  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  for  all 
too  often  it  has  been  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  perpetrating  the  status  quo. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  probable  result  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  to  be  created  for  Latin 
America.  When  that  program  is  stated 
in  its  simplest  language,  it  comes  to  this: 
The  United  States  is  going  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  “We  do  not  like 
your  tax  systems.  We  do  not  like  your 
habitations.  We  do  not  like  your  ways. 
We  will  give  you  financial  aid  if  you  will 
change  your  tax  systems  and  construct 
your  habitations  and  alter  your  ways  in 
manners  of  which  we  approve.”  That  is 
this  program  in  essence. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  in  international  affairs.  But  if  I 


were  to  undertake  to  do  so,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  devise  a  program  less  likely 
to  make  friends  and  influence  people  in 
other  nations. 

We  have  had  a  program  of  this  nature 
in  effect  in  one  of  the  Central  American 
countries — Guatemala — since  1954.  I 
wish  to  read  some  excerpts  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  July  30. 

It  was  written  by  Edwin  A.  Lahey.  I 
read  this  passage: 

The  American  taxpayer  is  in  the  third,  and 
perhaps  costliest,  phase  of  his  career  as  fi¬ 
nancial  savior  of  the  free  world. 

The  first  phase  was  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  helped  the  industrial  societies  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  put  the  pieces  back  together  after 
World  War  II. 

The  second  phase,  starting  with  Korea, 
was  the  mutual  security  and  military  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  which  were  riddled  with  waste 
and  corruption,  especially  in  the  Far  East. 

Now  comes  the  “alliance  for  progress” 
phase,  in  which  the  American  taxpayer  be¬ 
comes  his  brother’s  keeper  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — 200  million  Latin  Americans. 

I  skip  portions  of  this  article  and  read 
the  following: 

When  the  door-to-door  Communist  sales¬ 
man  comes  around  in  Latin  America,  we 
want  the  little  man  to  be  contented  enough 
to  say  he  doesn’t  want  any. 

At  this  time,  it  seems  like  a  good  idea  to 
take  a  look  a  Guatemala,  where  we  have  had 
a  small-sized  “alliance  for  progress”  in  op¬ 
eration  since  1954.  After  helping  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Communist-tinged  government  of 
Jacobo  Arbenz  in  that  year,  the  United 
States  began  an  intensive  program  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lives  of  the  Guatemalans. 

About  $130  million  has  gone  into  this 
project. 

I  skip  other  passages  and  read  the 
following  from  this  article: 

The  architects  of  President  Kennedy’s 
“alliance  for  progress”  say  that  if  we  dangle 
the  bait  of  more  billions  in  aid  before  the 
oligarchic  societies  of  Latin  America,  they 
will  enact  tax  and  other  reforms  needed  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  theory  is  that  the  propertied  classes 
of  Latin  America,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
the  wave  of  Castroism,  will  give  a  little  now 
rather  than  lose  it  all  later  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  The  theory  simply  hasn’t  worked  in 
Guatemala. 

The  owner  of  a  Guatemalan  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $100,000 
pays  a  real  estate  tax  of  $300  a  year — and 
that  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  According 
to  competent  authority  here,  there  are  vast 
coffee  estates  paying  the  $3  per  $1,000  tax 
rate  on  assessed  valuations  that  were  com¬ 
puted  150  years  ago. 

Actually,  this  is  Guatemala’s  own  busi¬ 
ness.  But  since  the  United  States  helped 
overthrow  the  Communists  here  7  years  ago, 
the  successor  governments  have  informally 
promised  to  enact  tax  reforms  so  that  the 
propertied  class  would  share  more  of  the 
burden  of  the  aid  program. 

These  promises  have  not  been  redeemed 
despite  many  apparently  well-intentioned 
gestures. 

In  July  of  1955,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  from  communism,  the  late 
President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  said  privately 
that  Guatemala  would  enact  its  first  income 
tax  law  in  a  matter  of  months.  When  Cas¬ 
tillo  Armas  was  assassinated  in  1957,  he  still 
dreamed  wistfully  of  taxing  the  middle  and 
upper  classes. 

President  Ydigoras  has  also  urged  Congress 
to  adopt  income  tax  legislation,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  A  cynical  Gautemalan  says: 
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•‘The  deputies  in  Congress  are  lawyers, 
professional  men  and  friends  of  the  prop¬ 
ertied  classes.  They  are  not  about  to  start 
taxing  themselves.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article,  entitled  ‘‘Guatemala 
Offers  Preview  of  Latin  Aid  Plan,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
date  stated,  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guatemala  Offers  Preview  of  Latin  Aid 
Plan 

(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 

Guatemala  Citv. — The  American  taxpayer 
is  in  the  third,  and  perhaps  costliest,  phase 
of  his  career  as  financial  savior  of  the  free 
world. 

The  first  phase  was  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  helped  the  industrial  societies  of 
Western  Europe  put  the  pieces  back  to¬ 
gether  after  World  War  II. 

The  second  phase,  starting  with  Korea, 
was  the  mutual  security  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs,  which  were  riddled  with 
waste  and  corruption,  especially  in  the  Far 
East. 

Now  comes  the  “alliance  for  progress” 
phase,  in  which  the  American  taxpayer  be¬ 
comes  his  brother’s  keeper  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — 200  million  Latin  Americans. 

Love  is  supposed  to  be  the  primary  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  alliance,  which  the  Kennedy 
administration  hopes  to  get  rolling  at  an 
inter -American  conference  opening  Satur¬ 
day  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  Actually, 
the  principal  motivation  is  fear  of  Castro¬ 
ism. 

When  the  door-to-door  Communist  sales¬ 
man  comes  around  in  Latin  America,  we 
want  the  little  man  to  be  contented  enough 
to  say  he  doesn’t  want  any. 

At  this  time,  it  seems  like  a  good  idea  to 
take  a  look  at  Guatemala,  where  we  have 
had  a  small-sized  "alliance  for  progress”  in 
operation  since  1954.  After  helping  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Communist-tinged  government 
of  Jacobo  Arbenz  in  that  year,  the  United 
States  began  an  intensive  program  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lives  of  the  Guatemalans. 

About  $130  million  has  gone  into  this 
project.  The  American  taxpayer  can  find 
some  things  in  it  about  which  he  can  be 
proud.  He  can  find  other  things  to  depress 
him,  to  make  him  ponder  the  narcotic 
aspects  of  foreign  aid. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  people  of 
Guatemala  were  illiterate  in  1954.  Since 
the  liberation,  the  Government  has  built 
145  schools  with  949  classrooms  at  a  cost  of 
$5,037,160.  The  United  States  assumed 
$2,546,273  of  this  burden. 

Today,  72  percent  of  the  people  are  still 
illiterate. 

“There’s  a  population  explosion,  and  the 
money  put  into  schools  was  simply  not 
enough  to  have  an  impact,”  says  an  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  official. 

colorful  solidarity 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  won 
affection  and  good  will  from  the  people 
through  its  assistance  in  public  education. 
When  a  new  school  is  dedicated,  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  John  J.  Muccio  and  President 
Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes  both  appear; 
the  Guatemalan  and  United  States  flags 
are  run  up;  the  village  band  plays  the  na¬ 
tional  anthems  of  both  countries,  and  a  real 
spirit  of  friendship  prevails. 

Inspiring  as  this  joint  effort  may  be, 
Guatemalans  were  building  their  own 
schools  in  fairly  good  number  without  for¬ 
eign  aid  when  their  governments  were  left- 
wing  and  anti-American. 

Between  1945  and  1954,  Guatemala  erected 
147  schools  with  564  classrooms  at  a  cost 


of  $6,214,000.  The  leftwing  governments 
apparently  did  some  good  stealing  in  the 
process,  however,  since  their  average  room 
cost  was  $11,000,  nearly  twice  the  cost  since 
the  liberation. 

JUNGLE  PUSHED  BACK 

In  land  reform,  an  urgent  social  need  here 
and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Government  has  made  a  modest  start 
in  7  years.  About  4,000  families  have  been 
settled  on  farms  averaging  50  acres  each. 

They  have  10  years  to  pay  for  them,  under 
beneficent  credit  conditions.  This  program 
has  cost  $18,990,000  to  date,  of  which  the 
United  States  has  paid  $8,212,000. 

There  are  more  than  40,000  applications 
for  farms  on  file,  and  the  total  number  of 
landless  people  desiring  farms  is  about 
500,000. 

Only  government-owned  land  has  been 
used  in  the  resettlement  program,  and  large 
tracts  of  jungle  had  to  be  cleared.  One 
Guatemalan  official  has  complained  bitterly 
about  the  bureaucratic  redtape  that  has 
hampered  the  clearing  job. 

This  man  said  that  a  sawmill  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  U.S. 
land-clearing  machinery  lay  idle  for  months 
at  Nuevo  Concepcion  and  La  Maquina  when 
they  were  needed  desperately  for  another 
project  in  a  distant  part  of  the  republic. 

U.S.  aid  mission  officials  said  that  the  de¬ 
lays  were  unavoidable.  The  machinery  at 
La  Maquina  was  being  repaired  after  use  in 
jungle  clearance  work.  The  sawmill,  which 
had  fulfilled  its  function  at  Nuevo  Concep¬ 
cion,  presented  a  difficult  problem  of  dis¬ 
mantling  and  shipment. 

CARPING  OVER  ROADS 

The  biggest  U.S.  aid  package  to  Guatemala 
was  $57  million  for  highway  construction. 
(Guatemala  matched  this.)  While  it’s  hard 
to  argue  with  an  improvement  like  highways, 
there  are  many  niggling  criticisms  of  this 
program. 

Several  Guatemalans  complained  that  the 
road  projects  benefited  American  contractors 
and  road  machinery  dealers.  Others  grum¬ 
ble  that  with  the  work  now  completed,  the 
thousands  who  drew  cash  wages  on  the  roads 
are  aggravating  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  again. 

The  most  valid  criticism,  verified  by  dif¬ 
ferent  sources,  is  directed  at  the  Guata- 
malan  Government  for  its  failure  to  main¬ 
tain  the  highways. 

There  are  many  projects  in  the  Gaute- 
malan  aid  program  to  which  only  a  hard¬ 
hearted  American  taxpayer  would  take  excep¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  self-help  housing  pro¬ 
gram,  to  which  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
tributed  $3,834,000.  There  are  also  malaria 
eradication,  potable  water  supply  and  other 
programs  which  have  had  the  most  grateful 
comments  from  Gauatemalans  and  others. 

THEORY  PROVES  HOLLOW 

The  architects  of  President  Kennedy’s 
“alliance  for  progress”  say  that  if  we  dangle 
the  bait  of  more  billions  in  aid  before  the 
oligarchic  societies  of  Latin  America,  they 
will  enact  tax  and  other  reforms  needed  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  theory  is  that  the  propertied  classes 
of  Latin  America,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
the  wave  of  Castroism,  will  give  a  little  now 
rather  than  lose  it  all  later  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  The  theory  simply  hasn’t  worked  in 
Guatemala. 

The  owner  of  a  Guatemalan  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $100,000 
pays  a  real  estate  tax  of  $300  a  year — and  that 
is  only  part  of  the  picture.  According  to 
competent  authority  here,  there  are  vast 
coffee  estates  paying  the  $3  per  $1,000  tax 
rate  on  assessed  valuations  that  were  com¬ 
puted  150  years  ago. 

Actually,  this  is  Guatemala’s  own  busi¬ 
ness.  But  since  the  United  States  helped 
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overthrow  the  Communists  here  7  years  ago, 
the  successor  governments  have  informally 
promised  to  enact  tax  reforms  so  that  the 
propertied  class  would  share  more  of  the 
burden  of  the  aid  program. 

These  promises  have  not  been  redeemed 
despite  many  apparently  well-intentioned 
gestures. 

In  July  of  1955,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  from  communism,  the  late 
President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  said  privately 
that  Guatemala  would  enact  its  first  income 
tax  law  in  a  matter  of  months.  When  Cas¬ 
tillo  Armas  was  assassinated  in  1957,  he  still 
dreamed  wistfully  of  taxing  the  middle  and 
upper  classes. 

President  Ydigoras  has  also  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  adopt  income  tax  legislation,  but 
without  success.  A  cynical  Gautemalan 
says: 

“The  deputies  in  Congress  are  lawyers, 
professional  men  and  friends  of  the  prop¬ 
ertied  classes.  They  are  not  about  to  start 
taxing  themselves.” 

President  Ydigoras  many  months  ago  asked 
Congress  to  increase  the  land  tax  from  $3 
to  $6  per  $1,000.  Congress  adjusted  this  to 
$5  per  $1,000  and  gave  the  bill  a  first  and 
second  reading.  But  it  cannot  become  law 
until  its  third  reading,  and  it  is  in  a  cubby¬ 
hole  awaiting  this. 

Serious  attempts  have  been  made  by  Man¬ 
uel  Benfelt,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  to 
rationalize  the  system  of  assessing  land  for 
tax  purposes.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  his  success.  Some  Americans  say 
that  valuations  are  being  corrected.  Others 
express  doubt. 

One  official  points  out  that  Benfelt  tried 
to  force  the  banks  to  limit  loans  to  the 
amount  of  phony  land  valuations  but  ran 
into  legal  opinions  that  he  had  no  right 
to  do  this. 

Wages  of  $1  a  day  or  less  are  common¬ 
place  in  Guatemala.  But  not  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Palace,  President  Ydigoras  gets  $144,- 
000  a  year,  half  as  salary,  half  for  expenses. 

The  $72,000  salary  is  clear  take-home,  since 
there  is  no  income  tax  in  Guatemala.  Thus 
the  President  of  this  tiny  republic  does 
better  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  gets  $100,000  salary  and  $50,000 
expenses  but  who  has  to  see  the  income 
tax  man  afterward. 

President  Ydigoras  also  has  a  “confiden¬ 
tial”  fund  of  approximately  $775,000  a  year. 
Apparently  much  of  this  fund  is  used  in  pri¬ 
vate  charity.  This  is  pretty  obvious  from 
the  horde  of  people  who  wait  to  see  Ydigoras 
to  put  the  bite  on  him  for  funeral  expenses 
or  to  spring  some  member  of  the  family 
from  the  hospital. 

The  United  States  aid  money  is  care¬ 
fully  channeled  into  approved  projects  and 
never  goes  directly  to  pay  Guatemalan  gov¬ 
ernment  salaries.  However,  U.S.  officials 
here  concede  ruefully  that  the  dollar  infu¬ 
sion  into  the  Guatemalan  budget  has  given 
Guatemalan  politicians  elbow  room  to  play 
with  their  own  public  revenue. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  fact  that  some  friends  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ydigoras  have  enjoyed  self-enrichment 
through  government  contracts.  American 
officials  admit  that  the  talk  is  probably 
true.  One  of  them  said,  in  a  sad  commentary 
on  public  morality,  “The  corruption  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  worse  than  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America.” 

What  do  the  people  here  think  of  the  aid 
program?  Begin  with  the  President,  inter¬ 
viewed  in  his  green  National  Palace,  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  public  buildings  in  the 
world. 

“Your  aid  program  is  very  good,  very  well 
organized,”  he  says,  “but  it’s  too  small  and 
too  slow.  Our  future  is  the  color  of  that 
telephone  (black).  We  are  going  backward 
economically.” 

“Has  our  program  been  worth  while?”  you 

ask. 
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“This  is  the  only  place  in  Latin  America 
where  the  United  States  won  a  victory  over 
communism,”  the  President  says.  “A  victory 
like  that  has  value  that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  money.” 

Clemente  Maroquln  Rojas,  former  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  now  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  La  Hora,  is  bitter. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  American  aid  does 
more  harm  than  good,”  he  says.  “The  loans 
and  grants  have  served  only  to  demoralize  us, 
have  given  us  unnecessary  machinery. 

“In  the  offices  of  the  United  States  here, 
there  is  no  resolve  to  solve  social  problems. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gifts  have  only  in¬ 
creased  the  hate  toward  North  Americans. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  workers  have  not  got 
more  than  one  third  of  the  $130  million  that 
you  have  spent.” 

To  any  observer,  this  last  comment  is  a 
palpable  distortion.  But  Clemente’s  voice  is 
widely  heard  in  Guatemala. 

Dr.  Marino  Lopez  Herrarte,  the  Minister 
of  Health,  who  was  educated  at  Yale,  is  forth¬ 
right  in  his  opinion: 

“I  am  more  pro-American  than  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  but  the  U.S.  aid  program  has 
been  too  full  of  frustrations  for  me.  They 
send  dollars  down  to  repair  machinery,  but 
I  have  a  hard  time  to  get  dollars  to  keep 
human  machinery  in  repair.” 

Manlio  Sesenna,  young  manager  of  the 
Guatemala  branch  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
says:  “Mistakes  probably  have  been  made, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  good  program, 
particularly  the  highway  building  projects.” 

Keith  Himebaugh,  director  of  the  U.S.  aid 
mission  here,  says  that  “without  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Guatemala  would  not  have  had  school 
construction,  land  settlement,  agricultural 
credit  and  low-cost  housing  and  would  have 
had  little  safe  water.” 

Alex  Ward,  the  controller  of  the  mission, 
who  keeps  a  jealous  watch  over  every  United 
States  dollar  spent  here,  is  more  aggressive 
than  Himebaugh. 

“Of  course  there  have  been  mistakes,”  he 
says.  “But  this  has  been  a  good  program. 
We’ve  got  our  money’s  worth.  There  have 
been  internal  audits,  independent  audits, 
Comptroller  General  audits,  and  the  books 
have  always  been  clean  as  a  pin.” 

An  American  official  not  in  a  position  to 
be  quoted  by  name  said: 

“We’ve  got  our  money’s  worth.  It’s  been 
a  good  program,  even  if  maybe  we  have 
only  helped  the  Guatemalans  to  stand  still.” 

Another  official  was  more  optimistic: 

“I  don’t  agree  that  the  Guatemalans  have 
been  standing  still.  We  definitely  have  im¬ 
proved  their  lot  and  fortified  our  friendship 
with  the  aid  program.” 

The  professional  leftwing  student  will 
tell  you  that  Ydigoras  is  the  lackey  of  Yan¬ 
kee  imperialism  and  that  the  downtrodden 
people  will  turn  against  him.  These  down¬ 
trodden  people  in  Guatemala,  however,  would 
like  you  if  you  came  here  and  left  the  $130 
million  at  home.  Their  gentle  nature  makes 
speculation  about  this  little  republic 
difficult. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  program  in  Guate¬ 
mala  is  certainly  subject  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  who  support  it.  While 
the  owners  of  the  coffee  plantations  in 
Guatemala  pay  no  income  tax  whatever 
and  pay  only  30  cents  on  each  $100  value 
of  their  plantations,  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  who  support  the  program  pay  an 
average  tax  of  about  $2.25  on  each  $100 
value  of  their  property,  and  from  20  to 
91  percent  of  their  net  incomes  as  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes.  Moreover,  most  of 
them  pay  substantial  amounts  in  State 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  result  of  our  foreign  aid  program 


has  been  its  effect  upon  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  our 
diplomacy  and  our  foriegn  policy.  Those 
individuals  have  recognized  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done,  but  instead  of 
engaging  in  constructive  thinking,  they 
have  accepted  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  a  substitute  for  wise  diplomacy  and 
sound  foreign  policy. 

This  thought  is  not  original  with  me, 
although  I  had  entertained  it  for  a  long 
time  before  I  ran  across  a  statement  on 
the  subject  made  by  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Charles  Sawyer  in  1956.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Sawyer  pointed  out  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  State 
Department’s  accepting  the  principle  of 
foreign  aid  as  a  substitute  for  wise  di¬ 
plomacy  and  sound  foreign  policy. 

This  is  what  he  said : 

It  [meaning  foreign  aid]  ie  wrong  because 
it  relieves  tbe  State  Department  from  the 
work — the  drudgery,  if  you  will — the  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  required  to  outmaneuver 
the  opposition.  It  reduces  the  need  for  the 
shrewdness,  the  persistence,  the  imagination, 
the  initiative,  and  the  courage  required  in 
skillful  diplomacy.  With  the  world’s  prob¬ 
lems  so  difficult  and  varied  and  the  solutions 
so  hard  to  find,  it  is  wonderful  to  be  able 
to  hit  upon  so  simple  and  easy  a  way  out — 
give  away  more  money.  This  may  well  be 
the  area  in  which  the  aid  program  is  render¬ 
ing  its  greatest  disservice. 

This  brings  us  to  this  question:  How 
can  the  United  States  strengthen  itself 
economically,  militarily,  and  interna¬ 
tionally? 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  crucial 
character  of  this  question.  The  very 
survival  of  America  and  the  free  world 
may  turn  upon  the  answer  which  those 
entrusted  with  authority  in  our  land  give 
to  it. 

If  it  is  to  be  strengthened  economic¬ 
ally,  the  United  States  must  forsake  the 
fiscal  follies  of  recent  years.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  abandon  the  fallacious 
notion  that  it  is  either  constitutional  or 
sensible  for  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  role  of  international  Santa  Claus  and 
scatter  the  patrimony  of  our  people  as 
foreign  aid  among  97  of  the  110  nations 
of  this  earth;  that  Congress  must  cease 
appropriating  more  money  than  the 
Federal  tax  gatherers  collect;  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  make  an 
honest  effort  to  balance  its  budget  and 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

If  it  is  to  be  strengthened  militarily, 
the  United  States  must  close  the  gap  in 
its  existing  defenses,  and  develop  new 
weapons  to  meet  all  foreseeable  con¬ 
tingencies.  Moreover,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  United  States  to  augment  its 
defenses  and  those  of  the  free  world  by 
substituing  for  our  present  foreign-aid 
program  a  sound  and  sensible  program 
under  which  we  would  provide  necessary 
aid  for  nations  which  have  obligated 
themselves  to  stand  beside  the  United 
States  in  any  Armageddon  with  our  po¬ 
tential  enemies. 

Before  undertaking  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  how  the  United  States  can 
strengthen  itself  internationally,  I  shall 
indulge  in  the  observation  that  some 
good  people  aid  and  abet  the  Kremlin’s 
plans  to  frighten  humanity  into  sur¬ 
render  by  emphasizing  the  horror  of 


nuclear  war  and  ignoring  another  horror 
of  even  greater  magnitude.  As  a  great 
commentator,  the  late  Elmer  Davis, 
said: 

Atomic  warfare  is  bad  enough;  biological 
warfare  would  be  worse;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  worse  than  either.  It  is  sub¬ 
jection  to  an  alien  oppressor. 

If  it  is  to  be  strengthened  internation¬ 
ally,  the  United  States  must  make  it 
manifest  to  all  mankind — to  our  friends, 
our  political  enemies,  and  neutralists 
alike — that  Americans  are  ready  and 
willing  to  die  for  freedom,  cost  what  it 
may  in  treasure  and  blood. 

In  1914  the  mighty  armies  of  the 
Kaiser  threatened  an  ill-prepared  Eng¬ 
land  with  subjugation.  In  that  dark 
hour,  one  of  England’s  wisest  men  and 
most  eloquent  poets,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
write  a  poem  which  electrified  English¬ 
men  everyhere  and  which  gives  the  only 
prescription  by  which  free  men  can  re¬ 
tain  their  freedom.  I  shall  recite  the 
first  and  last  verses  of  that  poem: 

For  all  we  have  and  are. 

For  all  our  children’s  fate, 

Stand  up  and  take  the  war. 

The  Hun  is  at  the  gate! 

Our  world  has  passed  away. 

In  wantonness  o’erthrown. 

There  Is  nothing  left  today 
But  steel  and  fire  and  stone! 

Though  all  we  knew  depart. 

The  old  commandments  stand — 

“In  courage  keep  your  heart, 

In  strength  lift  up  your  hand.” 

No  easy  hopes  or  lies 
Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal, 

But  iron  sacrifice 
Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 

There  is  but  one  task  for  all — 

One  life  for  each  to  give. 

What  stands  if  Freedom  fall? 

Who  dies  if  England  live? 

Let  Americans  lay  aside  the  delusion 
that  they  can  buy  friends  or  purchase 
peace  with  dollars.  Let  Americans  real¬ 
ize  there  are  no  easy  hopes  or  lies  which 
will  bring  us  to  our  goal  of  national  se¬ 
curity.  Let  Americans  keep  their  hearts 
in  courage  and  lift  up  their  hands  in 
strength.  If  Americans  will  do  this,  our 
country  can  meet  successfully  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  these  perilous  days.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  other  way  in  which  that  chal¬ 
lenge  can  be  met. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding.  


REFUND  OF  $559,000  BY  THOMPSON 
\  RAMO  WOOLDRIDGE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  n'om  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  promised  I 
would  yield  th  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ca'^eI. 

Mr.  President,  T.  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  vrithout  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair) .  IsHhere  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  lWie,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota. vMr. 
President,  recently  there  appeared  ap 
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Associated  Press  dispatch,  printed 
throughout  the  country,  with  respect  to 
a  refund  of  $559,000  by  Thompson 
Ramo  Woolridge,  Inc.,  a  contractor, 
with  respect  to  pricing  of  some  screws. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  reported 
that  a  $1  estimated  price  had  been  based 
upon  a  recent  purchase,  but  the  con¬ 
tractor  actual!^,  purchased  the  required 
number  for  about  5  '/2  cents  each. 

At  the  time  I  saw  the  news  dispatch, 
though  I  applauded^  the  activity  to  the 
Air  Force  in  seeking  recovery  of  $559,000, 
I  wished  to  determine  Whether  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  have  been  eligible  for  renego¬ 
tiation  under  the  Price^  Adjustment 
Act.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  ZuckerG  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  on  thab-point,  and 
asked  him  for  a  review  of  th<J.,problem. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Zuckert,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  an  Associated  Press  dispatch*  a 
Department  of  Defense  statement  ror 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  a  review 
of  the  matter  as  concluded  by  the  Gen- ' 
eral  Accounting  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
article,  and  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  28,  1961. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  certain  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  between  the  Air  Force 
and  Thompson  Ramo-Wooldridge,  Inc. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Thompson 
Ramo-Wooldridge,  Inc.,  contended  that, 
since  the  contract  involved  was  a  firm 
fixed  price  type,  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
to  make  any  refund.  In  addition,  they  main¬ 
tained  that  the  circumstances  did  not  sup¬ 
port  a  moral  obligation  to  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  Air  Force,  of  course,  insisted  that 
the  company’s  position  was  wrong  and  did 
obtain  the  refund  to  which  you  refer. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  statement  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  concerning  this  particular  contract. 
This  contract  was  subject  to  the  renegotia¬ 
tion  statutes  and  has  been  included  by  the 
contractor  in  its  filings  of  renegotiable  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Your  interest  in  Air  Force  matters  is  ap¬ 
preciated  and  I  hope  the  above  information/ 
will  be  useful. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fofce. 

Refund  of  $559,000  Sent  Back  to  Mr  Force 

The  Air  Force  has  received  a  $$59,000  re¬ 
fund  on  a  contract  in  which  screws  costing 
5>/2  cents  were  marked  up  to/$l,  House  in¬ 
vestigators  have  been  told. 

But  the  contractor,  Thompson  Ramo-Wool¬ 
dridge,  Inc.,  took  the  pos/fon  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Navy  tha Y  it  had  no  legal  nor 
moral  obligation  to  mal (e  a  refund  under  its 
fixed-price  contract  fur  repair  kits. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  firm  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Qffice,  which  reported  after 
an  investigation /that  the  price  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  screws  was/excessive,  had  selected  a  few 
items  out  of  jrnousands.  GAO  did  not  take 
into  account:  that  the  company’s  over-all 
profit  was  moderate,  the  contractor  said. 

Chairman  Hebert,  Democrat  of  Louisiana, 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Investigations 
Subcommittee  which  is  looking  into  defense 
buying,  described  one  letter  from  a  Thomp¬ 
son  Ramo-Wooldridge  executive  as  “one  of 
tpe  most  audacious  I  ever  read.”  He  said 
ttie  company  was  saying  in  effect  that  "if 


the  searching  light  of  publicity  hadn’t  been 
used,  we  wouldn’t  pay  off.” 

The  GAO  reported  the  $1  price  apparently 
was  based  on  a  recent  purchase  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  screws  under  emergency  conditions. 
But  it  said  that  before  the  negotiations  with 
the  Air  Force  were  complete,  the  contractor 
had  actually  purchased  about  half  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  screws  for  5l/2  cents  each. 
Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor’s  em¬ 
ployees  should  have  been  more  diligent  in 
catching  an  obvious  discrepancy,  the  GAO 
report  said. 

DOD  Statement  for  the  Bureau  of  the 

Budget,  February  17,  1961  (Pursuant  to 

DOD  Circular  A-50,  April  1,  1959) 

THE  PROBLEM 

General  Accounting  Office  Report  No. 
B-133307  covers  an  examination  of  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  fuel  booster  pump  repair  kits  under 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  negotiated  con¬ 
tract  AF  01  (601) -20268  with  Thompson 
Ramo-Wooldridge,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  substance  of  the  allegation  contained 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  is 
as  follows: 

The  examination  shows  that  the  price  paid 
under  referenced  contract  was  excessive  by 
ibout  $565,600  because  one  component  of, 
tl\e  fuel  pump  repair  kits  consisting  of  272,,  ‘ 
71CV new-type  fillister  head  screws  was  iii- 
cludfcd  in  the  price  of  the  kits  at  a  b&se 
standard  cost  of  $1  each  whereas  the  actual 
cost  ofVthis  component  to  the  contractor 
turned  o\t  to  be  $0,055  each.  The /General 
Accounting.  Office  maintains  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  cost  set\by  the  contractor  for  this  com¬ 
ponent  was  not  realistic,  because  (i)  while 
the  componenKhad  in  fact  h/en  previously 
purchased  at  $l\ach,  the  purchase  was  of  a 
special  nature,  fV  only  Vl6  fillister  head 
screws  and  required  air /delivery  within  4 
days  to  the  contract <Vs  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
plant,  and  (ii)  the  s&ndard  did  not  take 
into  consideration  ana  rutty  purchasing  nor 
comparative  cost  standards  based  on  simi¬ 
lar  components  with  adjustment  for  phys¬ 
ical  variance  in /The  new  component. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BVS.GAO 

1.  That  every  effort  be  madetp  obtain  an 
appropriate  price  adjustment. 

2.  Thaj/  the  Secretary  of  Defence  direct 
personnel  of  the  military  services  >,0  per¬ 
form .a  closer  analysis  of  proposed  ^prices 
which  are  based  on  standard  costs  anav  ap¬ 
plication  of  variance  factors  to  assure  tS^at 
ttie  resultant  cost  to  the  Government 
reasonable. 

STATEMENT 

The  allegation  made  by  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  with  respect  to  the  excessive 
amount  included  in  the  contract  price  for 
the  fillister  head  screw  is  correct.  As  noted 
in  the  report,  the  contractor  had  actually 
incurred  a  cost  of  $1  each  for  the  fillister 
head  screws  under  an  initial  purchase  for 
the  Air  Force.  However,  this  figure  should 
not  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  standard  cost  for  the  item  in  view 
of  the  unusual  circumstances  under  which 
the  initial  purchase  was  made.  Also  the 
standard  was  established  without  benefit  of 
comparison  with  similar  components  being 
purchased  at  a  fraction  of  the  standard  cost 
set  for  the  new  component  and  without  ben¬ 
efit  of  providing  graduated  or  sliding  scale 
standards  for  quantity  purchases  or  produc¬ 
tion. 

After  exhaustive  consideration  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  at  the  highest  level  and  by  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  contractor  has  offered  and  the  Air  Force 
has  agreed  to  accept  a  voluntary  refund  of 
$559,204.46.  This  refund  takes  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  overpricing  of  $565,600  under 
contract  AF  01  (601) -20268,  and  four  addi¬ 
tional  items  under  contracts  AF  34(601)- 
4833  and  AF  01  (601) -24058,  which  involved 


$176,849.46.  The  pricing  circumstances  ii 
volved  in  the  four  items  under  the  latter 
two  contracts  were  considered  to  partake  of 
at  least  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
screw  case.  The  contractor  would  agree  to 
no  larger  refund  and  has  agreed/to  this 
settlement  with  great  reluctance. /It  is  the 
view  of  the  Assistant  Secretary/of  the  Air 
Force  (Materiel) ,  concurred  in  iry  this  office, 
that  this  is  the  best  adjustment  obtainable. 

The  Air  Force  and  the /contractor  are 
presently  endeavoring  to  .establish  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  spare/parts  pricing  in¬ 
tended  to  result  in  prices  which  are  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  parties.  Furthermore,  Air 
Force  procurement  personnel  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  accomplish  a  more  intensive  review 
of  all  pricing  acjrtons  conducted  with  this 
contractor. 

With  respec/ to  contractors  generally,  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  sur¬ 
veys  of  contractors’  accounting  and  esti¬ 
mating  systems  in  order  to  assure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness />f  these  systems  in  producing  price 
propos/ls  that  reasonably  reflect  the  con¬ 
tractors’  latest  and  most  complete  cost  and 
price  experience.  Intensive  efforts  are  being 
nyae  to  bring  about  the  correction  of  defi- 
fences  revealed  by  these  surveys.  This  is 
Clearly  a  task  of  major  magnitude  and  in¬ 
definite  duration.  Following  approval  of  a 
contractor’s  system,  surveillance  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  using  test  checks, 
audits  and  other  means  to  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  effectiveness  and  dependability  of 
the  contractor’s  accounting  system  and 
estimating  practices. 

With  specific  reference  to  contractors’  use 
of  standard  cost  for  estimating  purposes, 
this  subject  is  covered  in  section  4-1.400  of 
the  Contract  Audit  Manual.  The  increased 
use  of  prenegotiation  audits  in  accordance 
with  current  procedures  as  set  forth  in 
ASPR  3-609  and  in  departmental  directives 
has  proven  increasingly  effective  in  alerting 
contracting  personnel  in  inadequacies  and 
questionable  areas  on  contractors’  esti¬ 
mating  methods,  including  deficiencies  in 
the  use  of  standard  costs.  Present  policy 
and  procedures  will  continue  to  be  reviewed 
(1)  to  insure  that  maximum  effective  guid¬ 
ance  should  be  provided  auditors  and  con¬ 
tracting  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  contractors’  ac¬ 
counting  systems  and  estimating  practices. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  net 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  show  that  $559,000 
has  been  recovered;  that  the  company 
apparently  was  reluctant  to  make  the  re¬ 
fund,  but  did  agree  to  do  so;  and  that  the 
Mitract,  in  any  event,  was  subject  to  the 
renegotiation  statute. 

I  \th an k  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mi’.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  about  to  deliver 
a  very  important  speech.  I  therefore 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Px-esident,  with  the  undei-stand- 
ing  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
understanding  include  the  right  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  to  have 
the  floor  and  to  speak? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  request  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Wis¬ 
consin  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  for  the  pui’pose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor  during 
the  call  of  the  roll,  after  which  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  fi'om  Vei-mont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
will  speak  for  about  25  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  retain  his  right  to  the  floor,  to  speak 
thereafter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  l-equest  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  also  thank  my  col¬ 
league  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  to  say  today  does  not  involve  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  a  foreign  aid  program. 

I  believe  foreign  aid  programs  to  be 
necessary  and  inevitable. 

To  my  mind  there  are  four  principle 
purposes  involved  in  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  : 

First.  To  l'elieve  hunger  and  famine 
and  to  improve  the  health  and  social 
levels  of  much  of  the  world’s  population. 

Second.  To  insure  the  security  of  the 
United  States  against  its  enemies. 

Third.  To  expand  the  world  economy 
so  as  to  promote  opportunity  and  higher 
living  standards  for  all  people. 

Fourth.  To  preserve  political  freedom 
wherever  it  exists  today  and  to  encourage 
governrhent  by  the  people  in  other  ai'eas 
where  people  would  be  free. 

Never,  Mr.  President,  should  a  foreign 
aid  program  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  ef¬ 
fecting  changes  in  our  own  powers  of 
Government. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world  and  any  legis¬ 
lative  proposal  which  would  directly  or 
inadvertently  weaken  our  proud  position 
should  be  rejected. 

If  we  are  to  sell  the  principles  of 
democracy  abroad  we  must  zealously  pro¬ 
tect  these  principles  at  home. 


No  one  believes  that  any  responsible 
high  official  would  deliberately  short¬ 
change  our  form  of  government. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  men 
in  high  positions  get  the  idea  that  if  they 
only  had  more  power — more  authority  to 
put  their  plans  into  effect — they  could 
do  a  much  better  job. 

Now,  where  would  they  get  more 
power? 

The  total  authority  to  operate  our  de¬ 
mocracy  was  wisely  divided  into  three 
separate  branches  of  Government. 

Therefore,  with  all  power  already  al¬ 
located  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches,  the  only  way  any  one 
of  them  can  get  more  power  is  by  a  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  of  the  others. 

In  requesting  the  right  to  finance  from 
the  Treasury  a  program  costing  nearly 
$9  billion  without  further  processing  by 
the  legislative  branch,  the  President  is 
asking  for  such  a  transfer  of  power. 

He  can  get  such  power  only  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  willing  to  give  up  its  own  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility. 

Congress  has  in  the  past  made  several 
grants  of  borrowing  authority  to  the 
President. 

In  nearly  every  instance,  however,  it 
has  granted  such  authority  only  where 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
amount  of  money  borrowed  would  be  re¬ 
paid  in  full  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  granted 
to  the  President  the  right  to  make  sound 
profitable  investments. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  this  category. 

I  point  out  that  on  the  front  page  of 
this  morning’s  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  the  headline  appears,  “Dillon  Pre¬ 
dicts  Aid  of  $20  Billion  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — He  Terms  U.S.  Alliance  Plan  a  10- 
Year  Investment  by  Non-Communist 
World.”  Down  in  the  body  of  the  article 
the  writer  said: 

The  United  States  promised  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  long-term  loans  of  up  to 
50  years  “at  very  low  or  zero  rates  of  interest.” 

A  50-year  loan  without  interest  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  sound  investment. 

The  President  requests  Congress  to 
give  him  authority  to  bet  $9  billion  in 
the  game  of  power  politics,  with  no  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  not  be  lost. 

Although  the  loss  of  such  a  huge  sum 
should  not  be  regarded  lightly,  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  lost 
that  disturbs  me  most. 

It  is  the  continuing  efforts  to  whittle 
away  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  that  should  cause  us  most 
concern. 

Of  all  the  officials  of  the  executive 
department,  only  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected  by  the  people. 

All  of  the  537  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  elected  by  popular  vote  and  only 
through  them  and  the  constitutional 
powers  vested  in  Congress  can  the  people 
control  their  Government. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  Con¬ 
gress  divests  itself  of  its  powers  of  ap- 
pi'opriation,  it  is  transferring  a  heritage 
which  belongs  not  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


I  do  not  question  that  a  government 
where  power  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands  can  work  faster  and  perhaps  op¬ 
erate  more  efficiently  than  a  democracy. 

This  is  being  demonstrated  vividly  by 
certain  other  nations  today. 

The  question  posed  for  us  is  whether 
we  wish  for  increased  flexibility  at  the 
price  we  would  have  to  pay. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no 
price  high  enough  to  warrant  the  un¬ 
balancing  of  our  framework  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  devote  attention 
to  the  arguments  of  the  executive  branch 
intended  to  show  why  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  divest  the  Congress  of  certain 
powers  of  appropriation  and  to  invest 
those  powers  in  the  Presidency. 

I  shall  show  that  such  arguments  are 
entirely  specious  and  constitute  prima¬ 
rily  a  grab  for  power  which  if  successful 
would  put  the  United  States  a  step  far¬ 
ther  along  the  primrose  path  of  mis¬ 
guided  self-governments. 

Item  No.  1 :  The  Administration  claims 
that  congressional  control  over  foreign 
aid  programs  would  not  be  abridged  by 
S.  1983,  and  particulai’ly  the  financing 
power. 

THE  facts:  congressional  control  over  the 

FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  SERIOUSLY 

ABRIDGED  BY  S.  1983 

The  administration  has  argued  exten¬ 
sively  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  has  testified,  that  the  fiscal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  proposed  foreign  aid 
bill  would  not  mean  any  loss  of  legis¬ 
lative  control  over  expenditures. 

This  argument,  when  broken  down 
into  its  constituent  parts,  is  completely 
specious  and  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

After  the  initial  legislation,  Congress 
would  have  little,  if  any,  control  over 
the  expenditures  in  the  foreign  aid  field 
during  the  next  5  years. 

The  administration  claims  that  Con¬ 
gress,  by  establishing  the  original  cri¬ 
teria  for  lending,  would  have  the  same 
control  as  if  there  were  annual  appro- 
priations. 

However,  Congress  would  have  no 
means  of  insuring  that  the  original  cri¬ 
teria  which  it  laid  down  were  being  ef¬ 
fectively  carried  out,  and  that  the  aid 
program  was  achieving  the  desired  re¬ 
sults,  since  the  AID  Agency,  in  its  lending 
operations,  would  be  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Congress  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

Secretai’y  Dillon  testified  on  June  5, 
1961,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  that  specific  congres¬ 
sional  control  over  the  lending  program 
would  be  exercised  in  a  number  of  ways 
such  as  (a)  quarterly  reports  on  lending 
operations  which  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress;  (b)  an  annual  presenta¬ 
tion  which  would  be  made  to  the  au¬ 
thorizing  committees  of  the  Congress 
covering  all  development  lending  op- 
erations. 

The  Secretary  is  apparently  trying  to 
tell  us  that  information  is  the  equivalent 
of  control. 

The  measures  he  has  stated  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  Congress  a  reasonable 
amount  of  pertinent  information  re- 
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garding  the  foreign  aid  program,  but 
should  Congress  be  dissatisfied  with  such 
reports,  it  could  be  of  little  practical 
account,  short  of  repealing  the  AID 
Act,  having  already  appropriated  the 
funds  for  5  years  of  AID  Agency’s 
operations. 

Secretary  Dillion  further  testified 
that: 

An  annual  presentation  would  be  made 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporations  Control  Act. 
Under  this  Act  the  AID  Agency  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  an  annual  budget  setting  forth 
its  proposed  lending  operations  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  and  to  obtain  from  Congress  au¬ 
thority  to  expend  funds  in  accordance  with 
this  budget. 

It  is  conceded  that  Congress  would 
pass  on  the  annual  budget,  but  should 
Congress  not  approve  the  submitted 
budget,  it  would  find  itself  in  the  anom¬ 
alous  position  of  disapproving  a  budget 
for  the  expending  of  funds  which  it  had 
already  appropriated  to  the  AID  Agency. 

Such  control  as  Congress  would  have 
under  the  Corporation  Control  Act  would 
be  on  an  all  or  nothing  situation. 

There  is  no  question  which  it  would 
be.  It  would  be  nothing. 

The  choice  would  be  either  no  de¬ 
velopment  loans  or  development  loans  in 
accordance  with  a  budget  of  which  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  approve. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  bill  would 
establish  an  interagency  committee  to 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for 
lending  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  members  of  the  committee  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  very  tactful  courtesy  to  the 
Senate,  but  it  certainly  does  not  give 
Congress  any  really  meaningful  control 
over  the  standards  and  criteria  of  the 
lending  operations. 

Once  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  selected  by  the  President,  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  they  will  be 
completely  independent  of  Congress  and 
responsible  only  to  the  President. 

It  might  be  far  more  beneficial  to  de¬ 
lineate  specifically  in  the  act  certain 
basic  standards  and  criteria  to  underly 
all  lending  operations. 

The  administration  has  vigorously 
suggested  that  congressional  power  to 
amend  the  act  so  as  to  either  change  the 
criteria  for  lending  operations,  which 
the  committee  will  have  formulated,  or 
curtail  the  lending  authority  assures  it 
of  real  control  over  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Congress  has  always  the  authority  to 
repeal  or  amend  acts  passed  by  it,  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  as  an 
effective  means  of  exercising  any  control 
over  the  proposed  foreign  aid  lending 
program. 

Should  the  President  disapprove  any 
amendments,  and  veto  them,  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  vote  needed  to  over¬ 
ride  the  veto  would  be  extremely  difficult 
and  probably  impossible  to  muster. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
President  would  veto  any  act  repealing 


or  amending  S.  1983,  should  it  become 
law. 

The  President  clearly  would  not  relin¬ 
quish  the  vast  powers  that  S.  1983  would 
confer  on  him  without  at  least  a  politi¬ 
cal  struggle. 

It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
international  objective  to  have  foreign 
aid  the  principal  issue  in  an  American 
election  campaign. 

Arguments  that  the  proposed  foreign 
aid  bill  would  not  abridge  congressional 
control  of  the  foreign  aid  lending  pro¬ 
gram  just  do  not  stand  up. 

Control  of  the  public  purse  through 
congressional  appropriations  is  the  only 
effective  means  Congress  has  of  oversee¬ 
ing  and  insuring  that  legislative  pro¬ 
grams  are  carried  out  in  accord  with  its 
original  intentions. 

Item  No.  2 :  The  administration  claims 
that  long-range  planning  cannot  be 
done  without  the  5 -year  borrowing 
authority. 

THE  facts:  aid  agency  lending  operations 

AND  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES  CAN  EMPLOY 

LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  WITHOUT  THE  5-YEAR 

BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

The  administration  has  consistently 
claimed  that  the  AID  Agency  cannot 
employ  long-range  planning  in  its  lend¬ 
ing  operations  unless  it  has  long-term 
financing. 

The  argument  runs  that  without  long¬ 
term  appropriations,  the  AID  Agency  has 
no  indication  of  the  amount  of  funds 
that  will  be  available  to  it  in  the  future 
for  its  lending  operations. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  supplied  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  years  1955  through  1961, 
the  administrations  in  those  years  have 
received  not  less  than  80  percent  and 
up  to  90  percent  of  their  original  requests 
for  mutual  security  appropriations. 

For  the  year  1961,  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  89.6  percent  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  foreign  aid.  There  are  few 
agencies  of  Government  which  can  say 
that  they  have  received  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  requests  for  money  from  Con¬ 
gress  than  has  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
other  agencies  of  Government.  On  the 
basis  of  such  success,  it  would  appear 
that  a  great  deal  of  long-range  planning 
could  be  done. 

If  they  cannot  do  long-range  plan- 
ling,  why  was  it  that  on  Saturday,  as 
reported  in  the  Sunday  Star,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pledged  to  Latin  America  that  the 
United  States  would  spend  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  this  year,  as  only  the  first 
step  in  fulfilling  his  alliance  for  pro¬ 
gress?  It  was  stated  that  this  was  a 
long-range  program  and  would  be  car¬ 
ried  on  “in  a  manner  similar  to  the  post¬ 
war  Marshall  plan  in  Western  Europe.” 

Congress  knows  that  the  Marshall 
plan  was  a  4-year  program  authorized 
by  Congress  and  financed  by  annual 
appropriations. 

Clearly  there  is  sufficient  support  in 
Congress  for  the  basic  concept  of  fairly 
large  amounts  of  annual  foreign  aid. 

Congress  can  certainly  make  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  its  intention  to  support  5- 
year  planning  in  the  foreign  aid  lending 


operations,  and  still  make  annual  appro¬ 
priations. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  so  originated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Congress 
is  not  going  to  authorize  a  5-year  mutual 
security  program  or  AID  program  and 
then  renege  on  its  commitments.  Only 
last  year  our  delegates  to  the  Bogota 
Conference  told  the  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions,  under  authority  implied  by  Con¬ 
gress,  that  we  would  contribute  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  Latin  American  aid  program. 

This  spring,  the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  met  every  dollar  of  that 
commitment  and  appropriated  the  full 
$500  million.  So  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  Congress  will  authorize  long-range 
programs  and  then  not  provide  the 
money  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  certainly 
a  reflection  on  the  integrity  of  Congress 
when  anyone  implies  that  this  body 
would  do  that. 

Congress  understood  that  the  Marshall 
plan  would  be  at  least  a  4-year  program, 
but  it  was  administered  on  the  basis  of 
annual  appropriations.  The  Marshall 
plan  has  been  held  up  by  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  as  a  model  and  highly 
successful  program.  It  was  held  up  in 
that  fashion  only  last  week  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  although  the 
Marshall  plan  was  financed  by  annual 
appropriations. 

The  whole  public  works  program  of  the 
United  States  is  based  on  long-range 
authorization  with  annual  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Congress  is  no  more  likely  to  abandon 
a  long-range  foreign  aid  project  already 
begun  in  a  recipient  country,  unless 
there  are  very  good  reasons  for  doing  so, 
than  it  is  likely  to  leave  unfinished  a 
public  works  project  once  it  is  begun. 

Secretary  Dillon  suggested  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  recipient  countries  are  given 
little  incentive  to  take  sufficient  steps  to 
plan  adequately  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  unless  the  United  States  will  as¬ 
sure  them  of  long-term  assistance. 

If  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  get  recipient  countries  to  plan  their 
economic  development,  then  such  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  incapable  of  any  real  meas¬ 
ures  of  self-help,  which  are  the  absolute 
prerequisites  of  the  success  of  these  aid 
programs.  ■* 

No  one  seriously  contends  that  U.S. 
aid  alone,  spread  over  as  many  coun¬ 
tries  as  it  is,  can  transform  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries  into  industrialized  nations 
without  a  terrific  amount  of  work,  co¬ 
operation,  and  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

Hence,  if  such  countries  must,  in  effect, 
be  bribed  into  sensible,  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  planning,  then  U.S.  aid  would 
appear  to  be  badly  misplaced  in  the  first 
instance. 

Item  No.  3 :  The  administration  claims 
that  borrowing  authority  provided  in  S. 
1983  is  like  other  grants  for  borrowing 
authority. 

THE  facts:  the  precedents  for  the  bor¬ 
rowing  TECHNIQUE  CITED  BY  THE  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  ARE  NOT  ANALOGOUS 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  there  is  ample  precedent  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  borrowing  technique — for  ex¬ 
ample,  ICA,  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
Panama  Canal,  CCC,  Export-Import 
Bank,  TVA,  and  so  forth. 
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However,  to  cite  such  agencies  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  agencies  in  which  long-range 
borrowing  has  been  successful  and  to 
conclude  therefrom  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States  should 
also  be  so  administered  is  ludicrous. 

Last  Friday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  placed  in  the  Record,  at  page 
13665,  a  list  of  Government  operations 
or  programs,  his  purpose  being  to  show 
the  analogy  between  these  Government 
agencies  and  what  is  now  being  proposed 
as  backdoor  financing  for  50-year  loans 
bearing  no  interest.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  list. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 
This  corporation  went  out  of  business 
several  years  ago,  after  having  made  a 
substantial  profit. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Its 
impaired  capital  is  replaced  each  year 
by  annual  appropriation. 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950:  The 
agency  created  under  that  act  is  going 
out  of  business. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington: 
The  last  report  showed  it  had  made  a 
profit  of  about  $450  million,  with  capi¬ 
tal  unimpaired. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion:  It  is  a  profitmaking  agency. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  This 
is  another  agency  all  of  whose  loans 
are  repaid  with  interest. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation:  Again,  the  entire  invest¬ 
ment  of  this  Corporation  is  to  be  repaid 
with  interest. 

Federal  home  loan  banks:  These  are 
profitmaking  organizations. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa¬ 
tion:  This  is  another  profitmaking 
agency. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis¬ 
tration:  All  money  loaned  by  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  be  returned  with  inter¬ 
est. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Fund:  The  same  is  true  of  this  organi¬ 
zation. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
All  money  loaned  is  to  be  returned  with 
interest. 

Federal  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund:  The  same  is  true  of  this  organi¬ 
zation. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950: 
Under  this  act,  loans  are  made  to  small 
businesses.  It  is  solvent,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Small  Business  Administration:  All 
loans  made  by  this  agency  are  to  be  re¬ 
paid  with  interest. 

Informational  Media  Guaranty  Fund : 
The  provision  for  Treasury  loan  financ¬ 
ing  of  this  fund  has  been  repealed. 

Veterans’  direct  loan  program:  Loans 
are  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Investment  guarantee  program:  This 
program  has  never  exercised  any  of  its 
borrowing  authority  and  at  present  has 
about  $6,500,000  in  the  till. 

Panama  Canal:  This  is  a  perfectly 
solvent  venture. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 

District  of  Columbia. 

We  know  what  these  entities  are. 
Helium  Act,  as  amended  in  1956:  This 
act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 


Navy  may  secure  helium  or  helium  lands 
and  use  any  money  appropriated  by 
Congress.  How  that  act  got  into  this 
list,  I  do  not  know.  At  one  time  there 
might  have  been  borrowing  authority 
under  the  Helium  Act. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  All 
money  is  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961: 
Some  back-door  financing  is  provided 
by  this  act.  That,  apparently,  is  a  part 
of  this  year’s  program,  because  the  law 
was  enacted  only  2  or  3  months  ago. 

If  any  of  the  supporters  of  back-door 
financing  can  show  that  any  one  of  the 
agencies  which  they  have  cited  as  ex¬ 
amples  is  analogous  to  the  proposal  to 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  almost  $9 
billion,  to  be  loaned  to  poor  risks  for  a 
period  of  up  to  50  years,  with  no  inter¬ 
est,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  corporations  or  agen¬ 
cies  included  in  the  list  printed  in  the 
Record  of  last  Friday  is  analogous  to  the 
proposal  which  is  being  put  before  Con¬ 
gress  at  this  time. 

Foreign  aid  is  clearly  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy,  and  foreign  policy  is 
subject  to  sudden  and  unexpected  devi¬ 
ations. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  be  responsive  to  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  realities  of  world  political 
affairs. 

To  insure  that  this  desired  responsive¬ 
ness  will  exist  in  our  foreign  policy,  at 
least  so  far  as  aid  is  concerned,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  Congress  retain  the  control 
of  such  aid. 

There  will  at  least,  then,  be  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  foreign  aid  lending  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  scrutinized  by  individuals 
responsible  directly  to  the  public  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  by  a  civil  servant 
whose  chief  preoccupation,  too  often,  is 
improving  his  position  in  a  proliferat¬ 
ing  bureaucracy. 

This  innovation  of  5 -year  financing 
strikes  at  a  fundamental  principle  of 
representative  democracy,  namely,  the 
effective  control  by  Congress  over  its 
legislative  programs. 

Item  No.  4 :  The  administration  claims 
that  the  5 -year  borrowing  authority 
would  inspire  other  industrialized  na¬ 
tions  to  do  likewise.  The  particular  im¬ 
plication  is  that  Western  Europe  will  be 
given  an  incentive  to  follow  suit. 

THE  FACTS:  THE  TJ.S.  ADOPTION  OF  5-YEAR  AP¬ 
PROPRIATIONS  IN  ITS  FOREIGN  AID  LENDING 

PROGRAM  IS  UNLIKELY  TO  BE  AN  INCENTIVE 

FOR  OTHER  INDUSTRIALIZED  NATIONS  TO  DO 

LIKEWISE 

Secretary  Dillon  argues  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  of  June  5,  1961: 

Legislative  authority  to  make  multiyear 
commitments  will  for  the  first  time  put  the 
United  States  in  a  position  to  effectively 
stimulate  and  cooperate  in  basic  reforms.  It 
will  also  provide  an  incentive  to  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  providing  aid  to  developing 
areas. 

What  are  the  real  facts? 

The  Western  European  countries,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Germany,  are 
just  not  in  a  position  to  afford  any  con¬ 
tinuing  large  amounts  of  foreign  aid. 

West  Germany’s  leaders  made  it  quite 
clear  to  Secretary  Dillon’s  predecessor 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  commit  their 


nation  to  any  continuing,  large-scale, 
foreign  aid. 

England  is  certainly  in  no  position  to 
extend  further  aid,  and  all  indications 
suggest  that  she  may  seriously  cut  back 
her  present  aid  program. 

In  a  front-page  article  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  July  26,  1961,  it  was  stated: 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Selwyn  Lloyd 
told  the  Commons  that  Britain’s  other  mili¬ 
tary  expenses  overseas,  as  well  as  foreign  aid, 
and  diplomatic  services  must  be  reviewed 
with  an  aim  toward  economy. 

Does  that  look  as  if  England  were 
going  to  join  in  any  long-range  foreign 
aid  programs  covering  the  world,  simply 
because  the  United  States  makes  appro¬ 
priations  available  5  years  in  advance? 
Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  very  lucky  if 
we  do  not  have  to  go  to  England’s  aid 
before  another  year  has  gone  by. 

It  is  wholly  illusory  to  think  that  the 
U.S.  adoption  of  5-year  appropriations 
in  its  foreign  aid  lending  program  is  go¬ 
ing  to  spur  other  capital-export  nations 
to  initiate  their  own  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Item  No.  5 :  The  administration  claims 
that  lack  of  long-range  appropriations 
makes  it  difficult  to  secure  and  retain 
competent  personnel. 

THE  facts:  ica  has  had  a  lower  separation 

RATE  THAN  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

It  has  been  argued  that  because  of  a 
lack  of  long-range  appropriations,  the 
present  aid  agencies  are  unable  to  secure 
and  retain  high  caliber  personnel,  and 
this  is  due  to  their  inability  to  assure 
their  personnel  of  continued  employ¬ 
ment. 

That  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  difficult 
for  the  Government  in  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  private  business  for 
talent  is  perfectly  true. 

But  again  the  administration’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  refuted  by  the  facts. 

The  facts  supplied  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  indicate  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  in  the 
past  4  years  has  experienced  slightly  less 
of  a  separation  rate  than  have  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  agencies. 

In  that  connection  I  submit  a  table  for 
printing  in  the  Record,  instead  of  read¬ 
ing  it  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Turnover  per  100  employees 


Year 

ICA 

All  other  Federal 
agencies 

New 

hires 

Separa¬ 

tions 

New 

hires 

Separa¬ 

tions 

1957 _ _ 

35.93 

23.01 

21.66 

24.09 

1958 _ 

27.  74 

22.67 

21.40 

20. 04 

1959 _ 

23.79 

19.52 

22.09 

22.  09 

1960 . 

26.  92 

19.29 

21.21 

20.26 

Average... 

28.59 

21.12 

21.59 

21.62 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
facts  just  do  not  support  the  theory  that 
the  foreign  aid  agencies  suffer  from  a 
greater  rate  of  personnel  separations. 

On  the  contrary,  they  indicate  that 
the  ICA,  in  the  past  4  years,  lost  fewer — 
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0.50 — and  hired  7  more  per  100  employees 
than  the  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  conclusion  is  that  ICA,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  aid  agency,  is  growing  con¬ 
siderably  faster  and  losing  less  personnel 
annually  than  the  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  democracy  has  never 
been  achieved  in  any  country  until  the 
people  through  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  controlled  the  purse  strings  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  two  great  democracies  of 
the  world  are  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  Neither  one  gained 
this  status  except  through  a  struggle  to 
throw  off  the  bonds  of  despotism,  and 
neither  country  has  retained  this  price¬ 
less  possession  except  through  continued 
watchfulness  and  resistance  to  erosive 
maneuvering. 

It  was  over  400  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Magna  Carta  that  the  British 
Parliament  wrested  any  control  of  ap¬ 
propriations  from  the  Crown.  Only  after 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688  did  the 
English  people  begin  to  control  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  government;  and  it  has  been  only 
during  the  last  70  years  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  exercised  tight  control 
over  governmental  expenditures. 

In  America,  Congress  has  had  control 
over  the  public  purse  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  since  the  Constitution  placed  the 
fiscal  power  of  the  Nation  in  Congress, 
not  in  the  executive.  The  fact  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  create  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  to  place  the  fiscal 
power  in  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  has  not  prevented  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government  from  fre¬ 
quently  trying  to  usurp  this  power. 

Even  as  early  as  1793,  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  resolution,  offered 
by  Representative  Giles,  of  Virginia,  stat¬ 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  laws  making  specific  ap¬ 
propriations  of  money  should  be  strictly 
observed  by  the  administrator  of  the  finances 
thereof. 

That  was  back  in  George  Washington’s 
day. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  making  the 
most  important  point  and  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  statement.  When  he  recited 
the  several  agencies  which  had  been 
given  direct  access  to  the  Treasury, 
without  the  necessity  of  having  the  Con¬ 
gress  make  appropriations,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  each  instance  there  was  a 
provision  for  repayment  of  the  loan; 
and  he  might  have  pointed  out,  also, 
that  in  each  instance  there  were  set 
up  guidelines  in  regard  to  how  the  re¬ 
payment  should  be  made  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury — whether  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way,  and  so  forth. 

However,  the  language  now  proposed 
to  be  enacted  into  law  would  authorize 
the  President  to  make  these  loans  on 
such  terms  that  the  action  of  Congress 
in  exercising  control  of  the  purse  by 
making  direct  appropriations  or  by  re¬ 


viewing  appropriations  is  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  present  proposal  that  the 
President  be  given  authority  to  make 
loans  in  the  total  amount  of  $9  billion, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine.  The  conditions  and  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  not  spelled  out;  and 
that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  other  agencies  which  were 
cited  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  contribution.  He 
is  entirely  correct  in  every  word  he  has 
spoken.  There  is  no  analogy  between 
the  proposal  before  us  and  the  past  au¬ 
thorization  of  Government  agencies  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury.  If  we  need 
any  evidence  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  presented  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  evidence  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  American  conference  now  being 
held  in  Uruguay. 

Certainly  the  effort  to  divest  Congress 
of  its  appropriating  powers  and  to  in¬ 
vest  those  powers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  did  not  be¬ 
gin  with  the  present  administration.  It 
has  been  intensified  during  the  last  6 
months,  but  certainly  it  did  not  begin 
with  this  administration,  because  in 
1809,  in  response  to  several  obligations 
which  President  Jefferson  had  incurred 
without  authorization,  Congress  passed 
an  act  which  declared  that — 

Tlie  sums  appropriated  by  law  for  each 
branch  of  expenditures  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  shall  be  solely  applied  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  they  are  respectively  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  to  no  other. 

So  even  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
undertook  to  preempt  some  of  the  au¬ 
thority  over  the  purse  strings  which 
Congress  was  supposed  to  exercise.  I 
believe  that  if  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
secured  that  power,  he  would  not  have 
gone  into  history  as  the  great  President 
that  he  did. 

Madison’s  administration  gave  Con¬ 
gress  so  much  trouble  that  finally  on 
February  17,  1817,  Representative  John 
C.  Calhoun  denounced  it  in  no  uncertain 
terms  stating — 

We  have  the  sole  power  to  raise  and  apply 
money.  It  is  the  sinew  of  our  strength. 
Not  a  cent  of  money  ought  to  be  applied, 
but  by  our  direction,  and  under  our  con¬ 
trol. 

Calhoun  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
application  of  the  public  money  to  such 
objects,  without  ever  submitting  the 
question  to  Congress,  “is  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  tolerated,  unless  we  are  ready 
to  become  mere  ciphers.” 

These  few  examples  indicate  how 
jealously  Congress,  from  the  inception 
of  the  Republic,  guarded  its  preroga¬ 
tives  over  the  public  purse. 

The  question  today  with  regard  to 
Senate  bill  1983 — or  the  portion  of  it 
which  relates  to  back-door  financing — is 
simply  whether  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  ready  to  become  “mere  ciphers” — 
as  Calhoun  termed  it — as  far  as  any  con¬ 
trol  or  direction  of  the  foreign-aid  lend¬ 
ing  program  is  concerned. 

If  we  are  not,  then  we  should  not  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  assurances  of  suc- 
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cess  and  careful  prosecution  of  our  di¬ 
rectives  by  the  very  individuals  who  are 
seeking  to  usurp  our  power. 

One  could  continue  on  at  great  length 
showing  recurring  instances  of  this 
perennial  struggle  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  originators 
of  the  concept  of  a  tripartite  government 
with  checks  and  balances  that  there 
would  be  a  healthy  tension  between  the 
branches  of  Government. 

From  this  inner  tension  between  the 
branches  there  derives  a  government 
which  does  not  seek  and  is  not  able  to 
enslave  its  citizens. 

The  power  of  each  branch  is  kept  in 
rein  by  the  other  branches. 

The  words  of  Henry  Clay  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1819  concerning  the  practice  of 
executive  departments  of  accumulating 
unexpended  funds  in  accounts  with  the 
Treasury  contrary  to  the  law  are  very 
appropriate  to  the  present  situation. 

In  support  of  corrective  legislation, 
Clay  protested  against  this  practice  in 
these  words: 

Are  we  to  lose  our  rightful  control  over 
the  public  purse?  It  is  daily  wrested  from 
us,  under  high-sounding  terms,  which  are 
calculated  to  deceive  us,  in  such  manner  as 
appears  to  call  for  approbation  rather  than 
censure  of  the  practice. 

The  proponents  of  this  novel  5 -year 
appropriation  provision  embodied  in 
S.  1983  have  been  using  some  high- 
sounding  terms,  and  apparently  have 
been  seeking  approbation,  to  cover  up  a 
rather  bold  attempt  to  deprive  Congress 
of  its  only  really  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  foreign  aid  lending  pro¬ 
gram;  that  is,  annual  appropriations. 

What  Congress  does  with  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  bold  attempt  to  wrest  from 
the  legislative  branch  authority  properly 
vested  in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
future  of  our  country. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  while  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  restrict  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  either  as  to  duration  or  amount, 
would  preserve  those  powers  which  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  wisely  de¬ 
termined  should  be  vested  only  in  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  approve  an 
adequate  foreign  aid  program. 

We  should  make  available  such  funds 
as  can  be  expended  honestly,  efficiently, 
and  productively. 

We  should  authorize  a  program  of 
such  duration  as  will  permit  its  admin¬ 
istrators  to  best  achieve  its  objectives  as 
defined  by  the  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  ap¬ 
prove  any  provision  of  this  bill  which 
would  deprive  us  in  any  way  or  to  any 
degree  of  the  priceless  possession  of 
self-government  which  we  are  trying  to 
bestow  on  the  people  of  other  lands. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  regard  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  as 
one  of  the  great  U.S.  Senators  of  all 
time.  He  has  just  made  a  powerful  and 
persuasive  address  about  the  very  serious 
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problem  which  faces  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  The  points  he  has  made  will 
have  telling  effect  in  this  Chamber. 

I  want  to  ask  him,  if  I  may,  simply 
so  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  two 
or  three  questions. 

It  has  been  contended  that,  because  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  refers  to  and 
adopts  certain  provisions  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  Control  Act,  reference  to  and  in¬ 
clusion  of  those  sections  of  the  law  make 
it  mandatory  for  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  then  the  two  Houses  themselves,  to 
approve  every  item  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  lending  authority  program 
so  that  in  essence,  it  is  said,  it  is  the  same 
program  that  we  have  under  the  consti¬ 
tutional  process  of  appropriations. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement,  or  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  does  not  agree  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act  in  any  way  would  retain 
for  the  Congress  control  over  the  foreign 
aid  lending  programs.  I  know  there  have 
been  frequent  references  made  to  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  proponents  of  this  type  of 
financing,  but  I  noticed  they  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  read  into  the  record 
what  the  law  says  with  reference  to  it. 
If  I  may,  I  wish  to  read  section  849  of 
the  law.  The  title  is  “Consideration  of 
programs  by  Congress;  enactment  of 
necessary  legislation ;  effect  of  section  on 
certain  existing  authority  of  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

This  is  how  the  paragraph  reads: 

The  Budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  appropriations,  as  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  law,  making  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure  for  operating  and  administrative 
expenses  such  corporate  funds  or  other  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  or  limiting  the  use  thereof 
as  the  Congress  may  determine  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  repayment  of  capital  funds  and  the 
payment  of  dividends.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing 
Government  corporations  from  carrying  out 
and  financing  their  activities  as  authorized 
by  existing  law,  nor  as  affecting  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  831y  of  Title  16.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  existing  authority  of  any 
Government  corporation  to  make  contracts 
or  other  commitments  without  reference  to 
fiscal  year  limitations. 

I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to  inter¬ 
pret  that  section  word  for  word.  I  think 
the  meaning  is  pretty  clear  that,  under 
the  Corporation  Control  Act,  while  the 
Congress  would  have  a  chance  to  read 
the  report  and  read  the  budget  in  full, 
and  it  might  refuse  to  appropriate  or 
repeal  the  law  if  it  can  get  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  do  so,  both  possibilities  are  ex¬ 
tremely  remote.  If  Congress  gives  away 
this  power  over  the  purse,  it  certainly  is 
not  going  to  recover  it  for  a  long,  long 
time.  How  would  we  look  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  if  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
disagreed  about  it?  It  just  would  not 
work.  The  Corporation  Control  Act 
gives  the  Congress  the  right  to  read  the 
report  and  read  the  budget,  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  about  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Congress  would  authorize  long¬ 
term  development  projects  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  and  that  the  amendment 
further  would  provide  that  in  each  of  the 
ensuing  5  years,  or  any  of  them,  or  all 
of  them,  Congress  would  appropriate  any 
or  all  of  the  amounts  authorized  up  to 
the  annual  ceiling  of  the  authorization. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  there  would  be  no  need  for 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  because  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  executive  branch  simply  to  withdraw 
the  money  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  mean  under  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  yes.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
extend  the  program  5  years.  There 
would  certainly  be  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  go  through  with 
a  5-year  program,  but  the  executive 
branch  would  come  to  the  Congress  for 
an  annual  appropriation. 

As  stated  earlier,  during  the  last  6 
years  the  executive  branch  has  given  to 
this  mutual  security  program,  as  we 
have  been  calling  it,  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  amount  asked  for,  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  most  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  right  when  it  said  that  10 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  has  been  wasted.  I  think  it 
would  be  right  if  it  said  that  ten  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  costs 
of  this  Congress  has  been  wasted.  Prob¬ 
ably  many  another  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment  has  wasted  10  percent  of  the  money 
which  it  has  asked  for. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  it  not  true  that,  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Congress 
would  be  permitted  to  appropriate  in  any 
one  of  the  next  5  years  without  regard 
to  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Congress  would  use  the 
regular  appropriating  processes  for  the 
next  five  years,  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  moneys,  under  that  amend¬ 
ment,  could  be  appropriated  without 
regard  to  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  what  would  be  ap¬ 
propriated  the  first  year  would  be  avail¬ 
able  subsequently.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
fact  is  that  right  now  commitments  are 
made  about  a  year  ahead  of  expendi¬ 
tures. 

I  think  the  administration  almost 
completely  refuted  its  own  argument 
when  the  President  said  that  the  United 
States  will  devote  to  Latin- American  de¬ 
velopment  $1  billion  this  year,  and  more 
billions  of  dollars  in  coming  years.  He 
is  simply  disproving  the  contention  that 
they  cannot  plan  ahead  or  make  com¬ 
mitments  ahead  unless  he  has  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  which  makes  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  come  back  to  the  Congress. 

When  it  is  said  that  this  program  will 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 


Marshall  plan,  apparently  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  Marshall  plan,  although  it  ran 
for  a  period  of  years,  was  financed  by  an¬ 
nual  appropriations.  I  think  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  almost  completely  re¬ 
futed  its  own  arguments,  and  I  am  glad 
to  help  it  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  proposed  that 
long-term  loan  borrowing  authority  for 
the  first  year  be  fixed  at  approximately 
$1.1  billion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  annual  authori¬ 
zations  to  borrow,  bypassing  the  Con¬ 
gress,  would  increase  somewhat  each 
year,  to  $1.9  billion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  billion  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  there  any  testimony 
in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  part  of  the  $9  billion  requested? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
justification  for  a  certain  amount  of  the 
$9  billion  requested,  but  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  method  of  getting  it,  for 
the  back-door  financing.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  justified  at  all  by  any  witness. 
The  witnesses  simply  said,  “Oh,  yes,  we 
will  furnish  you  reports,”  but  apparently 
they  considered  that  giving  the  Congress 
information  was  equivalent  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  and  authority  by 
the  Congress. 

There  is  one  other  point.  We  are 
speaking  in  terms  of  $9  billion.  Some 
people  might  think  that  was  the  total 
amount  of  the  foreign-aid  program.  The 
$8.8  billion  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
foreign-aid  program,  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  be  sure  the 
Record  discloses  that,  in  the  Senator’s 
opinion,  the  hearings  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  on  Senators’  desks,  do  or  do 
not  include  justification  for  the  amounts 
of  authorization,  quite  aside  from  the 
method  of  financing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  recall  the  hearings, 
I  would  say  there  was  no  attempt  to 
justify  that  particular  amount. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know 
for  what  the  money  would  be  used.  It 
would  be  almost  a  blank  check,  for  the 
executive  branch  to  make  out  as  it 
pleased  and  to  spend  as  it  pleased.  If 
the  administration  wished  to  spend  $50 
million  a  year  in  Outer  Mongolia  for  the 
next  5  years,  it  would  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  and  Congress  could  do  nothing  about 
it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  anyone  think 
that  I  feel  our  mutual  security  program 
has  not  done  good,  because  it  has.  I  do 
not  think  such  programs  can  operate 
most  efficiently  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  divesting  the  legislative  branch,  the 
Congress,  of  its  powers  and  for  investing 
those  powers  in  the  executive  branch,  in 
order  to  carry  on  these  programs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont.  In  the  few  years 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 
Senate  I  have  supported  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  reasons  outlined  by  the  able 
Senator  in  his  excellent  address.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  to  do  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  agree  with  what  the  able 
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Senator  says  with  respect  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
there  was  no  justification  of  the  total 
amount  before  the  committee.  There 
has  been  an  attempt  to  justify  the  back¬ 
door  financing  provision  before  all  of  us, 
and  the  argument  always  comes  down  to 
this:  “We  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  to 
that  man  over  in  the  House  to  get  this 
money.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
Representative  from  Louisiana.” 

People  who  occupy  some  of  the  highest 
positions  in  Government  have  come  to 
me  to  say,  “We  do  not  want  to  go  to  him; 
that  is  why  we  must  have  authority  to 
go  to  the  Treasury  and  take  the  money 
out.” 

Well,  all  I  wish  to  say  is  this:  If  the 
White  House,  with  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  the 
Secret  Service,  and  all  the  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  Government,  is  afraid  of  Mr. 
Passman,  heaven  help  us  if  Upper  Slo- 
bovia  ever  declares  war  on  the  United 
States.  s 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Since 
the  Senator  referred  to  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Passman,  I  wish  to  say  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  could,  with 
profit,  read  the  table  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  money  available  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  different  funds,  under  prior  pro¬ 
grams,  for  foreign  aid  which  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Representative  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Passman.  The  table 
shows  there  was,  as  of  the  30th  of  June 
1961  over  $5  billion  in  the  pipeline  in 
these  various  categories. 

Since  this  has  come  up  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Passman,  I  think  the 
best  evidence  of  what  he  has  done  would 
,  be  the  table  itself.  If  I  may,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  I  should  like  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  order  that  what  Mr.  Passman 
has  done  to  make  the  people  of  the 
country  aware  of  the  funds  that  are 
available  may  be  known. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  consent  granted,  I  offer 
herewith  the  table  prepared  by  Chair¬ 
man  Passman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign-aid  funds,  by  program  and  amount 
on  hand  unexpended,  June  30;  1961 


Military  assistance _ $2,  519,  643,  000 

Defense  support _  673,  491,  000 

Development  Loan  Fund _  1,  488,  758,  000 

Development  assistance _  36,  632,  000 

Special  assistance _  207, 171,  000 

President’s  Asian  Fund _  50,  757,  000 

President’s  Contingency 

Fund - : -  252,  106,  000 

Technical  cooperative,  bi¬ 
lateral -  155,  068,  000 

Technical  cooperative,  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations _  12,  900,  000 

Technical  cooperative,  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American 

States - 1 _  1,  201j  000 

Atoms  for  peace _  6,  959,  000 


Foreign-aid  funds,  by  program  and  amount 
on  hand  unexpended,  June  30,  1961 — Con. 


Intergovt.  Com.  for  Eur. 

Mig _  $5,  615,  000 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund _  800,  000 

Escapee  program _  4,  490,  000 

U.N.  Children’s  Fund _  8,  542,  000 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works 

Agency _  9,  274,  000 

Ocean  freight _  588,  000 

NATO  science  program _ _ 

Administrative  expense, 

ICA _  8,  494,  000 

Administrative  expense. 

State _  923,  000 


Grand  total _  5,443,412,000 


Unexpended  funds  on  hand 

June  30,  1961 _  5,443,412,000 

Unexpended  funds  on  hand 

June  30,  1960 _  4,  713,  665,  000 


Increase  in  unex¬ 
pended  funds  last 
fiscal  year _  729,  747,  000 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
making  it  available  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  give  me 
his  attention.  I  had  not  planned  to 
speak  today,  but  I  am  moved  to  speak 
by  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  have 
such  great  regard  for  him  and  for  the 
weight  and  importance  of  what  he  says 
in  this  Chamber  that  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  my  remarks  stand  in 
juxtaposition  to  his,  because  I  intend  to 
deal  factually  with  a  certain  number  of 
the  points  he  has  made  with  such  telling 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  no  secret 
to  anyone  here  that  we  are  engaged  today 
in  something  of  a  debate  as  to  how  many 
Republican  votes  will  go  for  the  5-year 
program  and  how  many  will  go  against 
it.  The  prestige  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  so  high  that  he 
has  struck,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  telling  blow  against  it. 
Therefore,  those  of  us  who  do  not  see 
the  matter  eye  to  eye  with  him,  though 
we  pride  ourselves,  I  think,  generally  on 
being  with  him — this  is  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  situation  for  me,  I  am  forced  to 
say — must,  it  seems  to  me,  as  explicitly 
as  he  has,  lay  our  arguments  on  the 
table.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest 
of  deference  and  respect  and  affection 
for  him  that  I  shall  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  which  strikes 
me  in  this  whole  debate  as  very  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  say  the  foreign-aid  program  has  not 
worked  out,  has  not  been  a  success,  has 
not  really  hit  the  bull’s-eye,  and  that  the 
only  time  it  ever  did  was  during  the 
operation  of  the  Marshall  plan.  That  is 
the  general  argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marshall  plan  was 
precisely  what  is  being  opposed  in  regard 
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to  the  5 -year  program.  The  Marshall 
plan  was  a  massive  “tranche”,  as  the 
French  call  it — a  massive  amount  of 
money — for  a  certain  period  of  time  di¬ 
rected  at  a  particular  target.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  President  is  asking  for 
in  the  5-year  program,  a  massive  sum  of 
money  for  a  certain  period  of  time  di¬ 
rected  at  a  particular  target. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  Marshall  plan 
was  drafted.  I  was  among  those,  I  am 
very  proud  to  say,  who  worked  up  the 
formula  which  made  the  Europeans  feel 
sure  they  would  get  the  money  over  a 
sustained  enough  period  of  time  in  order 
to  do  the  job  they  had  to  do.  Therefore, 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  argu¬ 
ment  made  even  in  those  early  days  on 
the  Marshall  plan  legislation.  Surely, 
the  program  provided  for  annual  appro¬ 
priations,  but  it  gave  a  commitment 
through  June  30,  1952. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  did 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  favor 
of  extending  the  program  for  5  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  come  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  appropriations  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I 
thought  I  understand  the  Senator  to 
say  that  the  5 -year  plan  was  the  same 
as  the  original  Marshall  plan.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said  was  that  it  had  the  same 
force  and  the  same  impact  the  original 
Marshall  plan  had.  That  is  the  way 
the  Marshall  plan  worked  out.  In  other 
words,  as  we  saw  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
the  fact  that  the  Marshall  plan  was,  for 
a  period  of  4  years,  a  program  with  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  money — about 
$12  billion — which  the  Europeans  relied 
on,  was  the  reason  why  the  plan  worked. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  con¬ 
tinue,  I  should  appreciate  it.  I  have  not 
yet  developed  my  point.  I  shall  argue 
with  the  Senator  in  a  minute  as  soon  as 
I  develop  my  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  a  moment  until  I  develop  the  point, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  question. 
The  point  is  that  the  $5  billion  is  re¬ 
quested  over  a  sustained  period  of  time — 
just  as  it  worked  out  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  we  now  see  in  retrospect 
succeeded — will,  I  think,  have  equal 
weighty  effect,  whereas  the  annual  au¬ 
thorization  and  appropriations  since  the 
Marshall  plan  days  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  in  terms  of  making  the  plan 
work.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But 
there  was  certainly  a  difference  between 
the  financing  of  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
provided  for  financing  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  and  the  financing  that  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  development  loan  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difference  arose 
technically  while  the  Marshall  plan  was 
being  carried  out.  But  the  difference 
did  not  affect  the  result  which  the 
Marshall  plan  achieved.  My  point  is 
that  we  have  a  right  to  argue  now  that 
the  reason  for  the  successful  achieve- 
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ment  should  be  applied  now  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  plan.  The  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Marshall  plan,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  terms  under  which 
it  was  originally  designed,  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  a  massive  sum  of  money 
was,  in  total  result,  as  we  now  see  it  in 
hindsight,  assured  for  a  period  of  time  at 
a  specific  target.  That  is  what  made  the 
Marshall  plan  successful. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  have 
to  challenge  the  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  challenge  anything 
he  wishes  when  I  yield,  if  the  Senator 
will  alow  me  to  proceed.  I  ask  him  to 
bide  his  time,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  point  is  that  the  4-year  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  plan  for  $12  billion, 
directed  at  a  specific  target,  worked. 
There  is  a  complaint  that  the  annual 
basis  of  dealing  with  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  not  worked  effectively.  We 
are  returning  to  the  concept  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  under  which,  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  period  of  time,  $5  billion  will  be 
directed  at  the  foreign  aid  target,  and 
therefore  we  would  be  drawing  from  our 
successful  experience  in  the  past.  That 
is  my  argument.  I  now  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  that  statement  misses  entirely 
the  point  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  did  not  argue  against  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
argued  against  the  method  of  financing. 
If  the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  correct,  the  Marshall  plan  was 
based  upon  drawing  the  funds  for  the 
first  year — the  year  in  which  the  plan 
was  enacted — from  an  advance  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
For  the  remaining  period  of  time  the 
program  was  made  subject  to  annual  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  that  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  was  reviewed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  appro¬ 
priations  for  deficiencies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  I  cite  that  ex¬ 
ample  merely  to  say  that  that  is  my  rec¬ 
ollection  that  the  money  for  the  first 
year  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  drawn 
under  an  advance  from  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation.  That  action 
was  taken  by  Congress,  which  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  proposed  legislation.  It  was 
current  for  the  balance  of  the  time  and 
was  made  subject  to  annual  appropria¬ 
tions,  which  is  precisely  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  point  which 
the  Senator  misses  is  my  basic  point; 
namely,  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  suc¬ 
cessful  because,  as  that  plan  operated — 
and  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct  about 
that  point,  and  I  will  give  him  the  facts 
in  a  minute — whatever  may  have  been 
the  interim  steps  with  respect  to  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  fact  is  that  a  massive 
sum  of  money  was  directed  over  a  con¬ 
tinuous  period  of  time  at  a  given  tar¬ 
get.  That  was  the  one  big  success  we 
had  in  foreign  aid,  and  that  type  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  what  we  now  endeavor  to  repeat. 


I  should  like  to  make  the  argument 
on  my  point  in  two  steps.  First,  we  are 
trying  to  emulate  a  successful  experi¬ 
ence. 

Second,  effective  control  on  the  part  of 
Congress  is  not  lost. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Senator  the 
fact  on  the  appropriation.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  Marshall  plan  legislation  a 
promise  was  contained  to  make  available 
the  necessary  funds  through  June  30, 
1952. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  finish. 
If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  feels  he 
would  like  to  have  me  yield  to  him  at 
this  point,  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  whether  he  maintains  that,  if 
Congress  should  authorize  a  5-year  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  it  would  not  intend  to 
support  the  program?  Does  he  not  re¬ 
gard  that  action  as  a  commitment  in 
itself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  The  idea  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  would  be  expressly  rejected  by 
every  Senator.  It  might  operate  as  a 
commitment  over  a  period  of  time — for 
example,  over  a  period  of  5  years.  Every 
Senator  knows  that  the  mere  fact  that 
we  authorize  an  appropriation  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  we  are  going  to  appropriate 
the  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  the  United 
States  has  ever  made  a  commitment  of 
that  nature  and  failed  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  himself 
has  said  we  did  not  appropriate  all  the 
money  in  the  authorizations  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ninety  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  often  reduced  the  authorized  amount 
for  foreign-aid  programs  by  anywhere 
up  to  25  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  knows  full 
well  that  it  is  the  practice  of  almost 
every  agency  of  the  Govermnent  to  re¬ 
quest  of  Congress  10  to  25  percent  more 
than  it  expects  to  use.  That  practice 
may  not  be  true  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  true  of  many  other  agen¬ 
cies.  When  an  agency  receives  90  per¬ 
cent  of  what  it  has  requested,  the  agency 
is  doing  very  well,  and  in  all  probability 
the  request  was  for  at  least  10  percent 
more  than  the  amount  actually  needed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  request.  We  are  talking 
about  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  bill  being  signed  by  the 
President.  Within  2  weeks  afterward, 
the  Senator  and  I  sat  here  when  the 
Senate  cut  the  amount  by  25  percent  in 
this  Chamber.  How  can  we  talk  about 
keeping  our  commitments  on  the  basis 
of  an  authorization  when  we  have  cut 
very  materially  an  authorization  not 
over  2  weeks  old? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  on  different  com¬ 
mittees  than  those  upon  which  I  have 
served.  But  the  committees  on  which 
I  have  served  make  authorizations  with 


an  eye  to  the  future,  and  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  amount  which  is  au¬ 
thorized  will  not  be  appropriated  in 
full.  That  practice  goes  for  public 
works  and  many  other  programs  which 
Congress  authorizes.  I  know  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  the  congressional  practices 
well  enough  to  know  that  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  nearly  always  implies  a  somewhat 
larger  sum  than  is  expected  in  the 
actual  appropriation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  made 
my  two  points,  which  are,  first,  that  the 
authorization  is  not  a  promise  or  a 
commitment,  but  it  can  be  and  is  ac¬ 
tually  cut  very  materially. 

Second,  the  authorization  is  often 
cut  even  if  it  is  made  at  practically  the 
same  time  as  the  appropriation,  which 
is  an  even  further  indication  that  no 
commitment  is  involved.  The  Senator 
and  I  sat  here,  either  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  or  the  one 
before,  when  on  the  very  last  day  of  the 
session  we  were  equally  disappointed. 
I  think  the  conference  met  for  2  hours. 
It  slashed  to  ribbons  the  foreign  aid 
authorization,  and  the  Senate  conferees 
came  back  and  said,  “You  can  take  it 
or  leave  it.  If  you  leave  it,  you  will 
have  to  sit  here  for  another  2  or  3 
weeks.”  Such  action  is  no  commitment, 
and  that  is  not  the  basis  upon  which 
any  long-range  program  can  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

I  repeat  my  argument.  It  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  men  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  past — and  the  fact  is  that  the  one 
program  to  which  we  devoted  a  massive 
sum  of  money  over  a  period  of  years  to 
one  foreign-aid  target  is  the  one  instance 
of  the  signal  success  of  our  foreign-aid 
program.  We  are  at  least  entitled  to 
say,  “Profiting  from  that  experience,  you 
cannot  throw  this  idea  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  say  it  does  not  make  any  sense, 
because  the  only  time  foreign  aid” — as 
so  many  argue,  and  I  argued — “worked 
the  best  was  when  we  did  it  precisely 
this  way.” 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may 
tell  me  that  we  appropriated  annually. 
We  did.  That  was  the  dynamics  of  the 
program.  But  in  the  sum  total  of  ex¬ 
perience,  the  fact  is  that  we  directed  a 
bulk  sum  of  money  over  a  modest  period 
of  time  at  a  given  target,  and  that  plan 
worked. 

Let  us  adopt  that  method  again.  I 
think  the  burden  is  upon  those  who 
would  say,  “Do  not  let  us  follow  that 
experience;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  one  real  good  one  we  had. 
Congress  is  having  its  power  usurped. 
It  is  giving  up  effective  control.” 

I  shall  next  argue  specifically  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  would  give  up 
effective  control,  and  whether  our  power 
is  being  usurped. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  would  be  satisfied 
with  an  authorization  for  $8,800  million, 
if  appropriated  over  the  next  5  years. 
If  it  worked  in  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
he  holds  up  as  a  successful  program,  it 
will  work  in  this  program  also.  Does  the 
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Senator  believe  that  Congress  is  not  that 
trustworthy? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  but  the  history  up 
to  now  has  not  been  that  satisfactory. 
We  have  now  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Marshall  plan  experience,  which  we  now 
have  by  hindsight  and  which  is  created 
in  the  prospective  legislation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  an  authorization  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  guarantee  of  an  appropriation. 
In  fact,  the  reason  why  there  is  a  sep¬ 
aration  between  legislation  which  au¬ 
thorizes  and  an  appropriation  is  that 
Congress,  back  in  the  1920’s  adopted  the 
Budget  Accounting  Act.  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  legislative  committee  ought 
not  to  appropriate,  and  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  should  have  overall 
authority  over  finances  and  should  bal¬ 
ance  out  the  appropriation  to  the  various 
claimants  upon  the  Federal  Treasury. 

My  question  is  with  respect  to  the 
second  reason  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  has  said  that  we 
ought  to  profit  by  hindsight,  that  we 
should  benefit  from  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  seek  to  do  each 
year.  By  authorizing  and  by  providing 
for  annual  appropriations  we  seek  to 
do  exactly  what  the  Senator  has  sug¬ 
gested  we  should  do  if  we  wish  to  profit 
by  hindsight.  I  say  that  because  if  a 
year’s  expenditures  and  the  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  program  shows  that  there 
should  be  some  limitations  placed  upon 
the  appropriations,  we  can  benefit  by 
that  hindsight,  and  provide  the  amount 
of  money  that  should  be  made  available 
for  that  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  trying  to 
find  another  way,  because  the  proponents 
of  foreign  aid  say  the  program  has  not 
worked  out,  that  it  has  been  a  failure. 
So  we  say,  let  us  find  out  why  it  has 
not  worked,  and  find  another  way.  Of 
course  I  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that 
it  has  not  worked,  or  that  it  has  not  been 
effective,  as  it  is  argued  by  the  opponents. 
However,  let  us  find  out  why  it  was  most 
effective  in  the  Marshall  plan,  and  do 
the  same  thing  again.  That  is  what  we 
propose.  That  is  true  especially — and 
this  is  extremely  important — because 
congressional  control  is  not  lost  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  extremely  effective. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  surely  is  not 
comparing  the  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium 
and  in  other  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  after  World  War  II  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  prevailed  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam  and  in  European  and  African 
countries  during  the  last  5  years.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  designed  to  restore 
our  long-term  friends  in  France  and 
England  and  Belgium  and  in  other  West- 
tern  European  countries.  I  would  be 
willing  to  settle  for  a  Marshall  plan  now 


with  commitments  implied  or  otherwise, 
with  annual  appropriations,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  President  Kennedy 
promised  to  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  find  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  debate  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  with  any  but  the 
very  warmest  of  personal  feelings.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  say  to  him  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain.  We  can  make 
promises  to  Latin  Americans,  of  course, 
but  the  question  is  whether  they  believe 
those  promises.  This  is  not  meant  in 
any  invidious  sense.  It  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  is  sincere  in  making  the  prom¬ 
ises.  However,  when  they  look  at  our 
record  during  the  years,  from  1952  to 
1961,  can  they  absolutely  go  ahead  and 
make  commitments  upon  the  ground 
that  we  will  appropriate  as  we  author¬ 
ize?  The  answer  is  distinctly  no,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  done  it.  And  see  when 
we  authorize  and  appropriate  in  any  giv¬ 
en  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  not  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  ask  Congress  to  authorize  $500 
million  for  Latin-American  aid,  and  did 
we  not  promise  it  at  the  Bogota  con¬ 
ference,  and  did  not  President  Kennedy 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  $500  mil¬ 
lion  with  which  to  keep  our  commit¬ 
ments?  Did  not  Mr.  Passman  in  the 
House  committee  and  did  not  the  Sen¬ 
ate  also  give  every  cent  that  had  been 
committed  or  implied?  The  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  have  no  reason  to  feel  that  we  will 
not  keep  our  promise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  precisely  the 
arrangement  we  had  made  with  the 
Latin  Americans.  That  is  carrying  out 
a  commitment  which  Congress  and  the 
President  had  made.  When  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  these  authorizations,  in  the 
pending  bill,  we  are  not  talking  about 
commitments  which  the  Congress  and 
the  President  have  made  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  we  say  to  them, 
“We  are  going  to  proceed  with  you  on  a 
cooperative  basis  for  a  5-year  period,” 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  will  keep  our  agreement.  I  believe 
we  will,  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  individual  country 
and  the  individual  region  do  not  have 
that  basis  for  dependence,  so  far  as  the 
pending  bill  is  concerned,  as  does  Latin 
America,  in  connection  with  which  we 
made  a  particular  arrangement,  and 
made  a  particular  proposal  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  conference,  for  a  particular  sum. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  general  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  whole  world,  or  at 
least  for  the  60-odd  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  will  seek  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements.  We  are  not  pointing  this 
proposed  program  at  any  one  country 
in  any  one  region  to  whom  we  are  making 
commitments.  The  countries  are  all 
lumped  together  in  one  whole  mass.  We 
cannot  give  a  guarantee  to  each  country 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  making 
a  good  argument  that  we  should  know 
more  about  these  agreements  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  prevail  in  each  coun¬ 
try  before  we  enter  into  agreements 
with  them.  I  believe  that  Congress  also 


should  know  these  particulars,  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  intend  to  comment  on 
that.  The  next  question  is  the  question 
of  effective  control,  and  I  would  like  to 
proceed  to  that  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  the  Senator,  but  there  are 
two  paragraphs  of  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948,  which  was  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Marshall  plan,  which  are 
so  pertinent  to  the  discussion  now  under 
way  that  I  should  like  to  read  them,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Section  114(a) .  I  have 
it  before  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  read: 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  to  make  advance  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner, 
at  such  time,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  shall  determine,  and  no  interest 
shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  re¬ 
paid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by 
it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  de¬ 
termine  of  the  unobligated  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1947  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  those  participating 
countries  which  adhere  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  remain  eligible  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance  hereunder,  such  funds  shall  be 
available  as  are  hereafter  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  the  President  from  time  to 
time  through  June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title:  Provided,  however.  That  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  for  the  period  of 
one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  so 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $4,300,000,000. 
Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it 
be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  com¬ 
mitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services, 
to  any  country  or  countries.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  this  title  is  limited  to  the  period  of 
twelve  months  in  order  that  subsequent 
Congresses  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  bears  out  what 
I  tried  to  express  as  my  understanding 
from  memory,  but  certainly  it  supports 
the  statement  that  initially  funds  were 
made  available  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  authorized  through  June  30, 
1952 — and  this  was  the  act  of  1948,  but 
that  for  this  particular  year  there  was  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $4.3  billion.  In  other  words' 
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it  envisioned  a  4-  or  5-year  program,  but 
the  appropriations  were  made  1  year  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
plete  this  part  of  the  argument  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  clear  that  I  wish  to  profit 
from  the  experience  of  the  Marshal  plan, 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
initial  terms  of  appropriation,  did  appro¬ 
priate  a  lump  sum  of  money,  $12  billion 
for  a  4-year  term,  for  a  sure  project, 
which  worked. 

So  in  the  prospective  legislation  I  wish 
to  profit  from  that  experience. 

Now  I  move  to  the  question  of  effective 
control.  There  are  many  ways  of  ef¬ 
fectively  controlling  what  we  do  here, 
depending  absolutely  upon  the  fact  that 
our  prerogatives  are  not  being  usurped, 
and  the  main  one  is  this:  The  authority 
which  is  granted  to  borrow  is  authority 
to  borrow  $1.8  billion  a  year.  It  is  not 
authority  to  borrow  $8  billion  at  any  time 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  Congress  has 
the  power,  under  the  bill,  at  any  time,  in 
connection  with  any  1  year,  to  terminate 
the  authority.  I  call  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  section  617: 

Termination  op  assistance. — (a)  Assist¬ 
ance  under  any  provision  of  this  act  may, 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President, 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 

That  means  a  concurrent  resolution  by 
a  majority  of  each  House,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  President. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  Record,  and  I 
invite  every  Senator  to  read  it,  a  brief 
upon  the  legal  effectiveness  of  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  technique.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  many,  many  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  has  not  been  chal¬ 
lenged.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
could  be  challenged  in  any  effective  way 
in  the  courts,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
little  question  that  any  other  Senator 
would  doubt,  that  the  President  would 
absolutely  respect  it. 

So,  at  the  very  worst.  Congress,  by  the 
action  of  both  Houses,  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  President,  can  cut 
this  program  off  in  any  one  year,  because 
the  authority  is  for  $1.8  billion  a  year. 

The  authority  is  cumulative,  but  it  is 
an  authority  granted  year  by  year,  and 
can  be  cut  off.  We  are  giving  economic 
aid,  which  is  what  this  comes  to,  and 
pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  provision 
currently  is,  as  in  the  magnitude  of 
$1,800  million  a  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  brief  may  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  because  I  shall  be 
discussing  it  in  the  days  ahead  in  some¬ 
what  more  detail.  By  the  concurrent 
resolution  technique,  we  not  only  main¬ 
tain  effective  control  over  any  program 
or  any  money  which  is  spent  under  any 
provision  of  the  act,  but  assuming,  even 
as  my  distinguished  and  dear  friend  and 
colleague  says,  we  would  not  want  to 
square  off  with  the  President  on  any 
program,  because  that  would  be  unseem- 
ingly,  yet  the  fact  is  that  this  authority 
is  to  be  exercised  in  individual  years. 
So  if  we  were  really  dissatisfied  with 
what  was  being  done,  we  could  cut  off 
the  program  with  respect  to  any  pro¬ 
spective  single  year.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  about  that  authority  for 
that  part  of  the  act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem¬ 
orandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  on  Constitutionality  of  Pro¬ 
vision  for  Concurrent  Resolution  To 

Terminate  Elements  of  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram  (Sec.  617,  S.  1983) 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

Most  legislation  authorizing  assistance  to 
foreign  nations,  beginning  with  the  Lend 
Lease  Act,1  has  contained  provisions  for  term¬ 
ination  of  all  or  part  of  the  authority  upon 
the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by 
the  Congress.2  The  question  arises  as  to  the 
constitutional  effectiveness  of  such  termin¬ 
ating  provisions,  specifically  under  article  I, 
section  7(2)  of  the  Constitution  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  bills  and  ‘‘every  order,  resolu¬ 
tion,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  ad¬ 
journment)  ”  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  ap¬ 
proval  or  veto. 

It  should  be  observed  at  the  outset  that 
no  categorical  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
problem  presented.3  The  Supreme  Court  has 
never  passed  on  this  precise  question  or  on 
a  substantially  analagous  question.  Nor  is 
it  likely  to;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  case  or  controversy  arising  out  of  these  pro¬ 
visions.  Moreover,  a  litigant  aggrieved  by 
the  termination  of  the  congressionally 
granted  authority  would  be  in  a  difficult 
position  to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  grant  since  he  would  be  claim¬ 
ing  under  the  very  statute  which  he  was 
contesting.4 5  He  would  also,  despite  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  separability  raised  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  separability  clause,  have  to  show  that 
the  authority  would  have  been  granted  with¬ 
out  the  condition  of  termination  by  con¬ 
current  resolution.0 

Those  who  argue  against  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  concurrent  resolution  tech¬ 
nique  for  terminating  congressional  au¬ 
thorizations  are  fond  of  citing  Springer  v. 
Philippine  Islands ,6  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis  dissent¬ 
ing,  declared  invalid  the  action  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  legislature  which  vested  the  voting 
power  of  stock  owned  by  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  in  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Governor  General,  the  President  of  the 
Philippine  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Philippine  House  of  Representatives.  The 
issue  thus  presented  was  one  involving  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  action  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity  by  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  such  as  is  prohibited  by  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  this 


1  22  U.S.C.A.  §  412(c) 

2  Greek-Turkish  Assistant,  22  U.S.C.A.  § 
1406;  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  22  U.S.C.A. 
§  1415;  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
22  U.S.C.A.  §  1520;  Point  Four  (1951),  22 
U.S.C.A.  §  1557 (i) ;  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
(1950),  22  U.S.C.A.  §  1558(h);  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  (1949),  22  U.S.C.A.  §1576 
(e);  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  22  U.S.C.A. 
§  1755  (a). 

3  For  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the 
problem,  see  Ginnane,  “The  Control  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Administration  by  Congressional  Reso¬ 
lutions  and  Committees,”  66  Harvard  L.  Re¬ 
view  569  (1953). 

4Cf.  Fahey  v.  Mallonee  (332  U.S.  245,  255 
(1947) ). 

5  See  generally.  Stern,  “Separability  Clauses 
in  the  Supreme  Court,”  51  Harvard  Law  Re¬ 
view  76  (1937). 

6  277  U.S.  189  (1928). 


respect,  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  problem  here  under  consideration. 

At  least  since  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939, 7  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted  meas¬ 
ures  providing  for  termination  of  authority 
granted  to  the  Executive  or  disapproval  of 
Executive  action  taken  under  congressionally 
granted  authority,  by  the  device  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution.  Besides  foreign  aid  and 
reorganization  of  executive  departments,  this 
includes  the  fields  of  price  control,  emer¬ 
gency  war  powers,  selective  service,  labor  dis¬ 
putes,8  and  reciprocal  trade.0  In  the  case  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  itself,  the 
executive  branch  actively  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  device  and  has  often  acquiesced  in  its 
subsequent  incorporation  in  other  legisla¬ 
tion.  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
this  question  have  both  supported  and  op¬ 
posed  the  constitutionality  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  device,  depending  on  the  interest 
of  the  executive  branch  in  promoting  the 
legislation  of  which  Congress  sought  to  make 
it  a  part.  Thus,  a  Department  of  Justice 
memorandum  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
on  the  question  of  the  constitutional  appro¬ 
priateness  of  disapproval  of  reorganization 
plans  by  either  House  of  Congress,  states  as 
follows:  10 

“It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  carrying  out  his  Executive  functions 
may  consult  with  whom  he  pleases  *  *  *. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Executive  may  not  be  given  express 
statutory  authority  to  communicate  to  the 
Congress  his  intention  to  perform  a  given 
Executive  function  unless  the  Congress  by 
some  stated  means  indicates  its  disapproval. 
The  Reorganization  Acts  of  1939  and  1945 
gave  recognition  to  this  principle.  The  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  instant 
reorganization  bill,  is  following  the  pattern 
established  by  those  acts;  namely,  by  taking 
the  position  that  if  the  Congress  will  delegate 
to  him  authority  to  reorganize  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  will  undertake  to  submit  all  reor¬ 
ganization  plans  to  the  Congress  and  to  put 
no  such  plan  into  effect  if  the  Congress  indi¬ 
cates  its  disapproval  thereof.  In  this  pro¬ 
cedure  there  is  no  question  involved  of  the 
Congress  taking  legislative  action  beyond 
its  initial  passage  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
Nor  is  there  any  question  involved  of  abdica¬ 
tion  by  the  Executive  of  his  Executive  func¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress.  It  is  merely  a  case 
where  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  act 
in  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Government  and  the  Nation.” 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
original  language  of  what  has  become  article 
I,  section  7(2),  was  cast  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
quiring  all  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President.  The  present  rather  all-embrac¬ 
ing  language  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
short-circuiting  of  the  Presidential  veto  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  case  of  measures  which  Con¬ 
gress  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  call 
something  other  than  bills.11  Clearly,  there 
is  no  such  short-circuiting  where,  as  in  the 
present  situation,  the  President  has  the 
power  in  the  first  instance  to  pass  upon  the 
measure,  which  specifies  the  condition  of  its 
continued  effectiveness.  Provision  for  ter¬ 
mination  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
effectiveness  of  authority  granted  to  the 


7  5  U.S.C.A.  §  133  (z). 

8  A  history  of  concurrent  resolutions,  and 
an  enumeration  of  legislation  in  which  the 
device  has  been  used  as  a  condition  of  termi¬ 
nation,  is  to  be  found  in  Cotter  and  Smith, 
“Administrative  Accountability  to  Congress: 
The  Concurrent  Resolution,”  IX  Western 
Political  Quarterly  955  (1956). 

0  19  U.S.C.A.  §  1364(c)  (2)  (B) . 

10  S.  Rept.  232,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  20 
(1949) . 

11 5  Elliott’s  Debates  431  (1845). 
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Executive  only  conditions  the  grant  of  au¬ 
thority  upon  the  happening  or  failure  to 
happen  of  a  subsequent  event.  In  a  similar 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1939  upheld  the 
validity  of  a  referendum  of  tobacco  farmers 
to  determine  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  could  exercise  the  authority  given 
him  by  statute  to  designate  a  market  as  one 
at  which  tobacco  was  required  to  be  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  by  Department  repre¬ 
sentatives  prior  to  its  sale.12 

Since  the  authority  given  to  the  Executive 
is  within  Congress’  power  to  grant  or  to 
withhold,  it  is  also  within  the  Congress’ 
power  (1)  to  condition  the  authority  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  state  of  facts  existing 
at  the  time  the  authority  was  granted;  and 
(2)  to  specify  that  the  authority  shall  con¬ 
tinue  only  until  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution.  That  state  of  facts,  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  consideration,  consists  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  that  the  authority  should  ter¬ 
minate  either  because  of  its  unwise  use  or 
because  of  changing  international  political 
circumstances.  Thus,  since  Congress  clearly 
can  condition  the  continuance  of  author¬ 
ity  which  it  grants  to  the  Executive  upon 
a  vote  of  farmers  affected  by  agricultural 
legislation  or  upon  findings  or  determina¬ 
tions  (or  the  absence  thereof)  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  other  public  officers,  it  would  be 
anomalous  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  Con¬ 
gress  conditioning  the  continuance  of  such 
authority  upon  the  existence  or  nonexist¬ 
ence  of  findings  or  determinations  by  the 
Congress  itself. 

Those  who  argue  against  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  termination  of  legislatively  granted 
Executive  authority  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  do  so  by  contending  that  such  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  is  the  same  as  repeal  of 
the  legislation  granting  the  authority.  This 
is  taking  a  long  leap  in  reasoning.  In  the 
case  of  repeal.  Congress  is  abrogating  au¬ 
thority  which  by  its  terms,  in  the  absence 
of  repeal,  is  unconditional  in  its  duration 
so  far  as  further  action  by  the  Congress  is 
concerned.  Such  unconditional  authority 
can  only  be  abrogated  by  separate  legisla¬ 
tion  and,  as  such,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  his  approval  or  veto.  In 
the  instant  case,  the  grant  of  authority  con¬ 
tinues  only  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
disapproval.  If  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  expresses  that  disapproval,  it  is 
not  enacting  legislation  but  rather  acting 
under  the  terms  of  a  law  and  carrying  out 
one  of  its  terms. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  unconstitutionality  of  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  device  that,  if  the  device  were 
constitutional.  Congress  could  effectively 
pass  over  the  President’s  veto  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  future  abrogation,  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution,  of  all  existing  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code.13  However,  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  measure  would  be  so 
distinguishable  from  the  problem  under  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  make  the  analogy  farfetched. 
For  in  such  a  case,  the  Congress  would  be  at¬ 
tempting  by  concurrent  resolution  to  abro¬ 
gate  existing  provisions  of  law  which  do  not 
by  their  terms  (terms  incorporated  in  the 
law)  provide  for  their  termination. 

Nor  does  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  provisions  for  termination 
of  all  or  a  part  of  foreign  assistance  by  con¬ 
current  resolution  carry  with  it  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  Congress  could  properly  condition 
the  duration  of  all  future  legislation  upon 
the  absence  of  a  concurrent  resolution  for  its 
termination.  Uses  of  this  device  to  compel 
Executive  action  or  to  provide  for  congres¬ 
sional  participation  in  the  details  of  Execu¬ 
tive  administration  of  congressionally  grant¬ 
ed  authority  would  raise  very  grave  constitu- 


12  Currin  v.  Wallace,  306  U.S.  1  (1939). 

13  See  Ginnane,  note  6,  supra,  at  594. 


tional  doubts  indeed,  since  they  could  well 
be  construed  as  invasions  of  the  Executive 
powers  of  the  President.  But  where,  as  in 
the  problem  under  consideration,  continua¬ 
tion  of  authority  which  is  within  Congress 
power  to  withhold  altogether  is  made  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  absence  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  against  such  continuation,  the 
preponderance  of  the  argument  would  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  constitutionality. 

In  an  era  in  which  the  complexities  of 
Government  require  delegations  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  President  of  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
considered  the  normal  governmental  proc¬ 
ess  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution,  a 
check  on  the  duration  of  those  delegated 
powers  such  as  is  comprised  in  the  device 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  upset  the  balance  of  powers  con¬ 
templated  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.11 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  get  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  views  clear,  because  they  may  be 
helpful  to  the  Record  later  on,  in  the 
event  back-door  financing  wins.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  interpret 
this  provision  to  mean  that  if  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  authority  had  a  billion 
dollars  which  it  had  promised  to  lend, 
and  $50  million  of  that  was  slated  to  go 
to  Outer  Mongolia,  pongress  could,  by 
concurrent  resolution,  delete  the  $50 
million  for  Outer  Mongolia?  Is  that  a 
correct  understanding? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Congress  could;  I  hope 
it  would  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  would  be  able  to  delete  the  $50  million 
for  Outer  Mongolia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  I  say  I  hope  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  delete  the  authority,  I 
hope  the  Senator  understands  what  I 
mean.  If  for  Outer  Mongolia  we  substi¬ 
tuted  Chile  or  Peru  or  Bolivia  or  Brazil, 
or  some  other  country,  that  might  be 
preferable.  It  would  not  have  the  con¬ 
notation  raised  by  the  use  of  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.  I  said  Congress  could  do  so.  I 
hope  it  would  not,  because  it  would  be 
very  bad  policy.  But  Congress  could 
say  to  the  President,  “Next  year  we  will 
not  grant  the  authority  to  borrow  $1,800 
million.”  Congress  would  say  no;  it 
would  cut  off  that  amount.  That  au¬ 
thority  would  be  exhaustive  under  the 
terms  of  this  act  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  not  that  power  some¬ 
times  utilized  in  appropriations  acts,  too? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Constantly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  is  it  better  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  other  way? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  better  to  do  it  the 
other  way  because  Congress  gives,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  statutory  power  to  cut  off,  a 
greater  element  of  certainty  in  terms  of 
working  out  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  than  is  given 
by  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
technique,  especially  in  view  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  when  the  administration,  only  at 
the  peril  of  its  life  in  the  first  place,  gets 
its  authorizations  very  late.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  some  of  them  right  now.  We  are 
in  the  month  of  August,  but  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  an  authorization  for  foreign 


14  See  Corwin,  Total  War  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  45-47  (1947). 
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aid.  We  have  not  even  taken  up  the 
question  of  the  appropriation.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  gets  its  authorization  very 
late  in  the  year.  It  gets  it  for  only  a  1- 
year  period.  Frequently  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  very  sharply  cut  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  stage.  Hence  there  is  no  relia¬ 
bility,  no  dependence,  upon  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  confines  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  veto  on  some  broad  base, 
and  to  cut  a  program  to  ribbons  between 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
stages,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  really  long-term  arrangements 
with  any  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  Senator  from 
New  York  believes  that  if  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  makes  a  commitment 
to  Outer  Mongolia  for  $50  million.  Outer 
Mongolia  can  better  depend  upon  that 
commitment  being  carried  out  if  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  is  required  to  stop  it, 
rather  than  to  have  it  stopped  through 
the  appropriations  process? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  insists  on  using 
Outer  Mongolia  as  an  example. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  because  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  State  Department  desires 
to  recognize  Outer  Mongolia  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  an  in¬ 
vidious  comparison.  Outer  Mongolia  is 
not  a  fair  example  of  what  we  might  do 
with  $50  million.  We  have  no  relations 
with  Outer  Mongolia.  We  do  not  have 
any  programs  in  Outer  Mongolia.  Right 
now  we  are  dealing  with  countries  which 
are  our  friends.  That  is  a  very  different 
situation.  So  I  cannot  accept  the  use  of 
Outer  Mongolia  as  an  example. 

If  the  Senator  will  take  any  other 
country  as  an  example,  then  I  say,  “Yes,” 
we  will  get  much  further  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  that  country  under  the 
technique  contained  in  the  bill  than  we 
will  under  the  technique  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  appropriation,  which  has  been 
tried  since  1952  and  has  been  found 
seriously  wanting. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Actually,  no  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  is  necessary.  If,  to  use 
the  extreme  example  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  cited.  Outer  Mongolia 
should  be  included  to  receive  a  sizable 
amount  of  aid,  certainly  in  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  which  goes  through  Congress 
every  year,  Congress  has  the  power  to 
appropriate  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  administration,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  could  include  a  negative  item 
concerning  Outer  Mongolia,  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  should  go  to  that  extreme. 
I  do  not  think  it  would.  In  that  instance, 
there  would  be  no  concurrent  resolution. 
The  President  would  have  before  him  a 
bill  he  would  have  to  sign,  because  it 
would  contain  his  whole  program.  It 
could  easily  have  language  in  it  to  ex¬ 
clude  any  program  in  a  particular 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  There  is  no  provision 
for  an  item  veto.  The  President  would 
either  have  to  sign  the  whole  bill  or  veto 
the  whole  bill. 
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I  have  used  the  concurrent  resolution 
example  only  because  it  related  to  the 
question  of  usurpation  of  power.  I  can¬ 
not  see  the  argument  of  usurpation  of 
power  when  Congress  has  given  itself, 
I  think,  a  perfectly  valid  power.  It  was 
in  the  original  Marshall  Plan  Act,  under 
which  many  loans  were  made.  Congress 
has  given  itself  such  tight  control  as  to 
prevent  such  a  usurpation  of  power  as 
the  Senator  speaks  of. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  hashed  up  enough 
in  his  presentation.  I  prefer  to  wait 
awhile  before  I  yield  again. 

In  spite  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
inquire  again,  I  think  we  overlook  one 
of  the  very  important  paragraphs  of  the 
bill.  I  compliment  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  including  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  one  of  its 
members,  for  including  this  very  tough 
provision.  I  call  attention  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  634  (c) ,  which  places  the 
heaviest  kind  of  penalty  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  if  it  fails  to  part  with  any  infor¬ 
mation  the  Congress  wants.  That  pro¬ 
vision  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  part  I 
in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  proj¬ 
ect  or  activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-five-day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any 
committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations,  or 
expenditures  under  this  Act,  has  delivered 
to  the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  provision,  a  written  request 
that  it  be  furnished  any  document,  paper, 
communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  rec¬ 
ommendation,  report,  or  other  material  in 
its  custody  or  control  relating  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  provision — 

And  so  forth.  In  short,  by  that  provi¬ 
sion,  we  would  be  taking  away  from  the 
administration  in  a  very  potent  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  the  possibility  of  a  claim  of 
executive  privilege  with  respect  to  any 
disclosures  in  connection  with  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  give  Congress  very  tight  con¬ 
trol.  I  have  already  named  two  of  them. 
For  example,  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  must  be  specifically  advised  if  the 
administration  intends  to  exceed  its 
budget  in  the  case  of  a  program  with  any 
country.  All  of  us  are  also  aware  of  the 
duties  assigned  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  the  bill  and  the  built-in  inspec¬ 
tor-general  technique  provided  by  the 
bill — a  recent  development  in  connection 
with  foreign  aid.  All  of  us  are  also  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  provisions  which  require 
that  reports  be  made  to  congressional 
committees,  and  all  of  us  are  also  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  governmental  control 
which  is  provided  by  means  of  a  cutoff 
in  this  connection — a  matter  which  will 
be  argued  later  in  detail. 

Mr.  President,  it  .is  very  appealing  to 
call  out  against  usurpation  of  control. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  claim  of  usur¬ 
pation  of  control  must  be  critically  ex¬ 
amined.  I  do  not  think  there  actually  is 
any  usurpation  of  control  by  means  of 


this  measure;  and  I  have  now  demon¬ 
strated  that  point  in  detail,  insofar  as 
the  residual  powers  of  Congress  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President — for 
I  see  we  now  have  a  new  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer — it  seems  to  me  also  very  clear  from 
the  history  of  Congress  that  Congress 
does  not  very  easily  allow  its  powers  to 
be  usurped.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  only  recently  pointed  out, 
Congress  has  no  hesitancy  in  including 
in  appropriation  bills  and  in  other  bills 
provisions  which  it  feels  will  be  adequate 
in  order  to  deal  with  any  threatened  or 
attempted  usurpation  of  congressional 
power.  So  I  do  not  think  the  question  of 
effective  control  is  really  at  issue,  for 
Congress  has  effective  control. 

I  think  the  question  at  issue  is  whether 
it  is  more  conducive  to  the  success  of  a 
foreign-aid  program  to  have  such  a  five- 
year  provision  included  in  the  bill,  rath¬ 
er  than  not  to  have  it  included.  I  deep¬ 
ly  believe  that  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
inclusion  of  such  a  provision  is  crystal 
clear  from  the  history  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Now  I  wish  to  make  one  other  point, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  who,  I 
know,  wishes  to  speak  on  this  very  point. 

The  fact  is  that  today  we  have  com- 
"petition  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
now  is  going  into  the  foreign-aid  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  extent  of  an  estimated  up 
to  $2  billion  per  year,  by  means  of  an 
aid  program  analogous  to  our  own;  and 
we  now  also  have  competition  from 
Communist  China — competition  which  is 
not  in  any  way  tied  up,  as  regards  long¬ 
term  commitments,  to  other  countries  in 
the  way  in  which  we  are,  under  our 
authorization  and  appropriation  proce¬ 
dure.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  substantive  success  which  history 
shows  we  seek  by  means  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
competition  with  which  we  are  now  new¬ 
ly  and  keenly  faced,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  by  no  means  shall  we  lose 
effective  control,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  5-year  provision  will  give  us 
what  we  need  to  have  in  order  to  have 
an  effective  program,  and  it  will  not  de¬ 
prive  the  Congress  of  anything  it  has 
had  before  in  the  way  of  protection. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to 
close  on  this  note :  I  think  we  had  better 
keep  our  eyes  clearly  “on  the  ball.” 
Aside  from  all  the  arguments  about  effec¬ 
tive  control,  in  terms  of  oversight  and 
finance  committees — and  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  joint  ad  hoc  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  oversight,  as  we  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  connection  with  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  and  I  may  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect — and  aside  the  cur¬ 
rent  technique  and  the  other  techniques 
provided  in  the  bill,  the  important  point 
is  to  provide  for  action  under  the  5 -year 
borrowing  authority.  The  important 
question  is  how  to  make  really  long-term 
commitments  for  foreign  aid,  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  making  plans, 
because  that  is  demonstrably  the  way  to 
make  a  foreign-aid  program  succeed. 
That  is  why  I  favor  this  provision  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  on  the 
same  side  of  the  argument  as  is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 
But  I  do  not  see  where  the  Marshall 
plan  argument  comes  into  this  situat¬ 
ion;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is 
trying  to  achieve  here.  However,  al¬ 
though  it  worked  then,  it  will  not  work 
here. 

Madam  President,  as  the  Senate  con¬ 
tinues  this  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
there  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  all  the  major  policies  provided 
in  the  bill  recommended  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  broad  support  for  the  major  idea 
of  long-term  ccmmitment  authority  is 
particularly  notable.  It  is  not  only  re¬ 
quested  by  President  Kennedy,  but  its 
importance  is  stressed  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon.  I  believe  it  also  has  very 
wide  support  in  both  bodies  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  only  major  issue  remaining  in  the 
bill  before  us  is  the  means  by  which  the 
funds  needed  to  make  the  long-term 
lending  authority  effective  are  to  be 
provided. 

The  President  has  asked  that  these 
needed  funds  be  made  available  to  him 
through  the  grant  of  authority  now  to 
issue  notes  to  the  Treasury  from  time 
to  time  in  specified  amounts  to  be  avail¬ 
able  each  year  for  5  years. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  believe  in  the  principle  of 
long-term  commitments  are  concerned 
as  to  whether,  under  the  proposed  means 
of  funding,  the  Congress  would  retain 
the  control  it  ought  to  have  over  this 
important  program. 

Some  are  looking  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  provide  this  con¬ 
trol  while  making  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  possible. 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  program.  It  would 
only  perpetuate  for  5  more  years  the  un¬ 
certainties  which  plagued  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  and 
Secretary  Herter  and  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  for  the  last  8  years. 

The  Senator’s  proposal  is  nothing 
more  than  we  have  had  before.  It  does 
nothing  but  authorize  another  5  yeax's 
of  annual  appropriations.  It  is  even 
woi'se  than  the  pi’esent  situation,  since 
it  would  take  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  effectually  out  of  the  picture  for 
5  yeai-s,  while  each  year  it  would  leave 
this  important  part  of  the  bill  to  the 
solitary  consideration  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

During  the  past  4  years  since  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  appropriations  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  it  twice  for  two  periods  of 

2  years  each — just  like  the  idea  of  the 
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Senator’s  proposal.  What  happened? 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  charged  with  carrying  out  this 
vital  function  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
never  knew  from  1  year  to  the  next  how 
much  money  would  be  available.  In  fact, 
it  got  to  the  point  that  they  did  not  even 
know  how  much  they  had  for  a  whole 
year  at  a  time.  Twice  in  this  period 
they  had  to  come  back  for  supplemental 
appropriations  to  make  up  cuts  in  orig¬ 
inal  requests  for  the  year.  And  even  the 
supplemental  were  cut. 

Nobody  can  be  expected  to  run  a  suc¬ 
cessful  development  program  under  these 
difficulties. 

I  did  not  think  Foster  Dulles  and 
Christian  Herter  should  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to.  I  do  not  think  Dean  Rusk 
should  be  put  in  this  straight  jacket 
either.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

It  would  provide  no  authority  to  give 
commitments  of  aid  in  any  amount  for 
any  period.  It  would  give  no  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  particular  amount  of 
money  would  actually  become  available 
in  any  year. 

It  would  do  nothing  but  put  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  ice  for  5 
years. 

If  we  cannot  go  forward,  let  us  not  go 
backward. 

But  there  is  no  reason  we  cannot  go 
forward.  President  Kennedy  has  made 
a  perfectly  sound  proposal.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  recommended 
it.  I  am  for  it.  In  fact,  I  have  been  for 
it  since  about  6  years  ago. 

I  had  the  privilege  then  of  working 
with  Secretary  Dulles.  One  of  the 
major  problems  which  concerned  him 
was  how  to  get  the  aid  program  on  a 
sound  long-term  basis.  I  discussed  this 
problem  with  him  many  times.  I  know 
how  deeply  he  felt  about  this  when  he 
recommended  to  President  Eisenhower 
in  1957  that  he  ask  the  Congress  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  3 -year  development  lending 
program  based  on  borrowing  authority. 

This  proposal  was  drafted  by  Dulles, 
Herter,  and  Dillon  after  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  of  all  possible  al¬ 
ternatives  and  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  best  way  to  provide  funds  for 
the  kind  of  long-term  program  that  was 
desperately  needed. 

When  President  Eisenhower  sent  his 
request  to  the  Congress  on  May  21,  1957, 
he  asked  authority  for  the  proposed  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury.  He  said  then: 

Such  borrowing  authority  has  been  used 
to  finance  many  other  U.S.  ’ending  opera¬ 
tions.  I  believe  this  financing  is  well  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  Fund. 

I  think  it  shows  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  President  Kennedy  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  proposal  he  has 
now  made  is  Identical  in  principle  with 
that  of  President  Eisenhower.  He  also 
asks  that  funds  be  provided  on  the  same 
basis. 

I  thought  that  basis  was  sound  then. 
I  think  it  is  sound  now.  I  can  add  also 
that  Secretary  Herter  and  Secretary 
Dillon  who  helped  draft  that  first  plan 
still  believe  that  the  5 -year  borrowing 
authority  is  still  the  right  way  to  fund 
this  lending  program.  I  think  I  knew 


Secretary  Dulles  well  enough  to  be  con¬ 
fident  that  he  too  would  advocate  this 
program  now. 

Senators  would  be  well  rewarded  to 
look  back,  as  I  have,  to  Secretary  Dulles’ 
statement  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  22, 1957.  Every  word 
he  said  then  would  with  equal  validity 
sustain  the  case  made  by  Secretary  Rusk 
before  the  same  committee  only  2 
months  ago. 

In  a  brilliant  and  moving  statement, 
Secretary  Dulles  declared  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  asked  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  new  nations 
throughout  the  world,  is  whether  poli¬ 
tical  freedom  and  independence  mean 
economic  growth — whether  these  new 
nations  can  grow  in  freedom.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  we  must  see  that  this  is  pos¬ 
sible.  And  he  asked,  “What  is  the  most 
economic  and  effectual  way  to  do  this?’’ 

His  answer  was  through  the  creation 
of  a  development  lending  program  to  be 
funded  by  borrowing  authority. 

He  said,  in  words  as  valid  now  as  then, 
that  “economic  development  is  a  long¬ 
term  process.  It  is  not  an  annual  event.” 
I  repeat:  “It  is  not  an  annual  event.” 

And  then  he  reiterated  the  President’s 
request  that  funds  be  provided  through 
borrowing  authority.  He  added  that,  al¬ 
though  the  funds  would  become  avail¬ 
able  only  in  incremental  amounts  from 
year  to  year,  “the  fact  that  they  would 
be  available  will  give  the  countries  we 
wish  to  help  and  our  own  administrators 
the  assurance  they  need  to  plan  ahead.” 

And  then  Secretary  Dulles  said — and  I 
hope  every  Senator  who  respected  his 
judgment  will  heed  these  words: 

This  new  approach  we  contemplate  re¬ 
quires  that  we  get  away  from  annual  author¬ 
izations  or  appropriations.  These  inevitably 
tend  toward  a  system  of  “illustrative  pro¬ 
grams”  as  a  basis  for  justifications.  These 
are  not  compatible  with  the  assurance  of 
continuity  essential  to  good  planning  and 
to  the  new  long-term  loaning  concept.  They 
are  not  compatible  with  cooperation  with 
such  organizations  as  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  operate  on  a 
long-term  businesslike  basis  with  established 
capital. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  view  of .  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  support  in  1957  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury,  will  the  Senator  tell  us  why 
the  administration  did  not  support 
Treasury  borrowing  in  1959? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes.  Although  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  administration 
then - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  never  knew  the  real 
reason. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think,  to  use  a  col¬ 
loquial  expression,  they  had  broken  their 
plate  on  the  matter  here  in  Congress, 
and  after  the  elections  of  1958,  when 
Congress  went  overwhelmingly  to  the 
other  party,  they  felt  if  they  could  not 
get  Congress  to  agree  when  it  was  fairly 
friendly,  they  had  better  not  try  with 
the  control  of  Congress  in  the  other 
party. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  it  was  a  mystery 
to  me - 
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Mr.  MORTON.  I  know  it  was.  I  think 
the  Senator  himself  regretted  they  did 
not  ask  for  it  again. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  found  him¬ 
self  flat  on  his  back  on  the  rug.  The 
mystery  to  me  was  how  it  happened  that 
there  were  29  Republican  votes  in  favor 
of  Treasury  borrowing  in  1957  and  only 
7  in  1959.  What  caused  the  great  back¬ 
slide? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  then  administration  did  not 
give  it  the  vigorous  push  which  it  had 
in  1957. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  shortly  before  the 
bill  came  on  the  floor  the  administration, 
as  I  understand  at  the  time,  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing  method  of  financing.  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  correctly,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
even  after  the  administration  withdrew 
its  support  of  Treasury  financing,  said 
the  State  Department  was  still  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes,  I  think  they 
were. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  never  knew  what 
happened. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  had  a  good 
many  experiences  in  politics,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  has.  I  think  when  we 
lost  one  as  bad  as  we  did  in  1958 - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  only  lost  it  by  five 
votes  in  1959.  If  out  of  the  20  or  more 
backsliding  members  of  our  party  we 
had  been  able  to  salvage  3  or  4  of  them, 
we  would  not  have  had  this  argument 
today.  In  retrospect,  perhaps  I  was  not 
as  smart  in  voting  as  I  thought  the 
President  wanted  me  to  be. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  has  al¬ 
ways  been  very  smart. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  we  came  close  to 
getting  it  in  1959. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  I  comment 
on  what  has  just  been  mentioned,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
on  a  very  strong  statement,  with  which 
I  agree. 

On  this  particular  issue,  I  have  had  a 
consistent  position.  I  was  for  it  in  1957 
and  I  was  for  it  in  1959.  Perhaps  I  may 
offer  an  explanation  of  the  change  in 
the  administration’s  position  in  1959.  I 
think  it  was  a  perfectly  logical  one.  Al¬ 
though  I  did  not  agree  with  it  at  the 
time,  I  can  understand  how,  in  balancing 
the  foreign  urgency  and  the  domestic 
urgency,  a  judgment  has  to  be  reached. 

It  is  my  own  opinion,  based  on  many 
conversations  at  the  time,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  of  the  same  view  in  the 
spring  of  1959  as  it  was  in  1957.  In 
other  words,  it  supported  long-term  bor¬ 
rowing.  But  it  will  be  recalled  that  at 
that  time  there  developed  very  serious 
problems  in  our  internal  financing,  es¬ 
pecially  with  regard  to  the  selling  of 
bonds.  Interest  rates  jumped  up  to  4 
percent.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  who  is  sitting  near  me,  keeps 
up  with  this  subject  better  than  I  do, 
but  he  will  remember  there  was  great 
concern,  especially  by  Secretary  Ander¬ 
son.  I  had  the  experience,  as  did  other 
Senators,  of  having  Secretary  Ander¬ 
son  come  before  us.  I  was  sitting  on 
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the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  I,  along  with  the  other  committee 
membei's,  knew  there  was  great  concern 
about  lifting  the  interest  ceiling.  Sen¬ 
ators  will  recall  that.  The  Secretary 
talked  with  us,  both  in  groups  and  in¬ 
dividually. 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  own  convic¬ 
tion,  based  on  all  I  saw  at  that  time, 
that  the  reason  for  the  change  in  the 
administration’s  position  with  regard  to 
the  borrowing  authority  did  not  derive 
from  doubts  over  the  wisdom  of  this 
method,  but  from  their  growing  concern 
with  the  domestic  bond  market.  In  any 
case,  this  consideration  dictated  the 
President’s  decision,  and  he  sent  word  to 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  that  the  White 
House  had  changed  its  view. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  many 
Republicans,  quite  properly,  supported 
their  leader  and  the  administration  in 
its  changed  position.  I  see  nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  that,  because  the  admin¬ 
istration  acted  for  reasons  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  how  best 
to  finance  a  development  loan  program. 

The  Senator  has  read  what  Secretary 
Dulles  said.  I  know  that  in  1959,  Under 
Secretary  Dillon  continued  to  believe 
that  the  Treasury  borrowing  was  the 
proper  and  appropriate  method,  and 
still  thinks  so  today.  He  bowed  to  the 
overriding  concern  with  the  domestic 
financial  situation.  I  would  not  mini¬ 
mize  that.  Confidence  in  the  dollar  is  a 
very  important  thing.  The  judgment  of 
the  Treasury  was  that  a  long-term  lend¬ 
ing  program  would  have  an  unsettling 
influence  on  the  domestic  bond  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  convinced  that  is  the  reason 
they  changed  their  view. 

I  see  nothing  either  wrong  or  myste¬ 
rious  about  it.  We  have  to  take  those 
things  into  consideration.  At  present, 
everyone,  including  Secretary  Dillon  is 
agreed,  on  the  borrowing  proposal.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  administration  who 
does  not  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  today. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  he  has  put  this 
into  perspective  very  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  the  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  gives  me 
hope.  Until  the  Senator  spoke  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  finances 
of  our  Government  today,  with  a  $300 
billion  debt,  were  not  as  rosy  as  they 
might  be.  With  the  Senator’s  reassur¬ 
ance  that  the  situation  in  that  regard 
is  so  much  better  than  it  was  2  years 
ago,  I  feel  better. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  mar¬ 
kets,  on  their  face,  are  much  better. 
The  loss  of  gold,  which  was  accelerating 
at  that  time,  was  proceeding  very  rap¬ 
idly.  It  is  my  understanding  that  at 
the  present  time  the  gold  situation  has 
been  fairly  well  stabilized.  The  drain 
is  not  continuing.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
noted  that  during  a  particular  week 
there  was  a  gain  of  $100  million.  I  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  situation  on  a  daily 
basis.  In  any  case,  there  is  not  now  a 
continuing  loss,  as  there  was  during  the 
course  of  3  years. 


If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  handed  to  me  a  telegram  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dil¬ 
lon,  which  I  think  is  relevant.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  I  should  like  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  quite 
completed  reading  it,  but  I  know  it  is 
intended  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  the  public.  This  is  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Douglas  Dillon,  from  Uru¬ 
guay: 

Three  days  here  have  heavily  underlined 
overriding  importance  of  our  having  author¬ 
ity  make  long-term  commitments  to  match 
major  effort  which  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  now  prepared  to  make  on  their  own 
behalf.  Lack  of  this  authority  will  se¬ 
riously  prejudice  our  ability  to  carry  out 
concepts  of  alliance  for  progress  which  have 
now  become  basic  to  our  relations  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere.  Hope  these  consider¬ 
ations  will  be  borne  in  mind  during  Senate 
consideration  foreign  aid  legislation  as  well 
as  serious  effect  which  rejection  of  request 
for  authority  to  make  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  would  have  on  present  conference. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

This  has  been  Mr.  Dillon’s  position  all 
along.  It  is  not  anything  new  for  him. 
As  the  Senator  has  already  pointed  out, 
it  was  not  a  new  position  with  Secretary 
Dulles,  nor  with  Secretary  Herter,  who 
later  became  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  By  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  I  received  a  telegram  or  cable 
this  afternoon  which  was  practically 
identical  to  the  one  received  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
This  may  be  something  others  have  also 
enjoyed.  I  am  preparing  a  reply  to  the 
Secretary,  because  I  recognize  there  is 
much  merit  in  what  he  presents. 

My  reply  will  urge  that  the  Secretary 
support  the  Saltonstall  amendment, 
which  would  require  that  long-term 
loans  over  a  certain  amount  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Congress  and  not  become 
binding,  final  commitments  until  30  days 
have  elapsed.  It  strikes  me  that  would 
give  the  Congress  a  better  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  oversight  of  operations  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  than  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  administration  bill,  but  it 
would  not  in  any  way  hamstring  opera¬ 
tions. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  for  making 
long-term  commitments  on  programs. 
I  was  a  little  distressed  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
when  he  appeared  on  “Meet  the  Press,” 
on  Sunday,  did  not  embrace  the  Salton¬ 
stall  proposal  with  more  enthusiasm. 
He ’characterized  it  as  a  gimmick.  I  am 
having  a  survey  made  of  Webster’s  dic¬ 
tionary  as  to  exactly  what  is  envisioned 
by  the  word  gimmick,  but  the  Senator 
did  do  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the  other  co¬ 
sponsors  the  honor  of  saying  it  was  not 
as  bad  a  gimmick  as  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
We  shall  pursue  this  further. 

We  all  have  great  respect  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  he  presents  a  valid  argument,  in 


my  judgment,  but  I  think  we  must  try 
to  achieve  some  method  of  giving  the 
Congress  a  better  measure  of  control 
than  merely  the  ultimate  authority  to 
cancel  all  commitments  even  after  they 
had  been  made.  That  authority,  of 
going  back  on  our  word,  seems  to  me  to 
be  implicit  in  the  administration  bill. 
Ironically,  the  bill  would  allow  that,  but 
it  would  not  allow  any  other,  less  sweep¬ 
ing  degree  of  control. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  either  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  or  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  received  the  telegrams.  Did  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  send  the  tele¬ 
grams  before  or  after  he  committed  the 
United  States  to  a  10-year  program? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  not  the  recipient 
of  one  of  the  telegrams. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  am  I  doing — 
refereeing? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  reply  to  the 
Senator  by  saying  that  the  cable  arrived 
today.  As  I  understand,  the  commit¬ 
ment  was  made  several  days  ago.  My 
telegram  arrived  this  afternoon,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  peculiarity 
in  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  commits 
us  to  a  10 -year  program  and  then  sends 
telegrams  saying  he  cannot  commit  us 
without  authority  of  the  Congress? 

I  suppose  that  may  not  be  peculiar,  in 
politics. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  think  that 
what  went  on  at  Punta  del  Este,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  cables.  I  think 
the  Secretary’s  concern  is  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  bill  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  Secretary  has  in  mind.  The 
telegram  was  received  at  11:57  this 
morning.  It  was  handed  to  me  only  a 
few  minutes  ago.  It  came  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  think  it  is  relevant  to  the 
discussion. 

The  Secretary  has  an  overall  posi¬ 
tion  to  cover.  His  authority  and  prestige 
and  power  of  persuasion  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  would  certainly  be  undermined  if, 
at  the  time  he  is  in  Latin  America,  the 
Congress  should  take  a  position  directly 
contrary — or  which  at  least  appears  to 
be — to  the  position  he  takes,  which  is 
for  long-term  cooperation  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  made  any 
firm  commitment.  He  has  no  authority 
to  make  any  firm  commitment.  I  think 
he  said  it  was  the  intention  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  to  try  to  persuade  this 
country  to  undertake  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  very  sizable  amount.  He  and 
those  people  understand  that  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  saying  what  is  the  intention.  These 
people  know  the  Secretary  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  the  money  unless  the  Congress  goes 
along  with  him.  He  is  not  fooling  the 
Latin  Americans  in  that  regard.  He  also 
knows  that  regardless  of  what  he  says, 
if  the  Congress  turns  it  down  there  is 
very  little'  prospect  of  having  any  long¬ 
term  program. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  very  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  seen  fit  to  speak  up.  He  is 
a  man  with  experience  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  He  has  been  an  actual 
State  Department  official  who  has  had 
to  deal  with  the  Congress  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  has  been  our  National  Chairman. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  should  speak  up. 
I  am  delighted  he  did,  because  this 
should  not  be  projected  in  some  guise  of 
a  liberal  and  conservative  struggle  or 
any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  a 
hardheaded  appraisal  as  to  what  will  be 
best  and  most  successful  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  feels,  based  upon  hardheaded 
realism  and  his  experience  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  when  he  actually  was 
engaged  in  the  fighting  of  the  economic 
offensive  of  the  United  States,  that  this 
is  an  instrument  which  will  be  useful 
and  important  and  will  give  us  a  better 
opportunity  for  victory  than  we  other¬ 
wise  would  have  if  it  were  not  granted 
to  the  administration? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Absolutely.  I  think 
what  Secretary  Dulles  pointed  out,  that 
we  are  going  to  be  limited  to  illustrative 
programs  if  we  do  not  have  long-range 
implementation  as  well  as  long-range 
authorization. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  think  there  have  been  wastes 
in  the  program  under  Mr.  Truman. 
There  have  been  wastes  in  the  program 
under  Mr.  Eisenhower.  There  will  be 
wastes  under  Mr.  Kennedy.  Wastes  are 
inevitable  in  a  program  of  this  kind. 
But  the  program  has  a  better  opportunity 
of  succeeding  with  less  waste  and  with 
more  good  programs  if  we  can  have  long- 
range  authorization  and  implementa¬ 
tion. 

At  one  time  I  spent  5  hours  before  a 
subcommittee  on  appropriations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  in  connection 
with  the  Aswan  Dam.  I  never  got  kicked 
around  in  5  hours  as  much  in  my  life. 
So  I  know  there  is  a  great  problem  in 
connection  with  this  type  of  approach. 
I  think  that  the  committees  that  are 
best  equipped  to  work  with  such  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House. 
They  study  the  problems. 

I  wish  to  see  Congress  hold  its  power  of 
the  pursestrings,  of  course.  I  believe  we 
must.  I  think  there  is  adequate  assur¬ 
ance  under  the  bill  that  Congress  will  do 
so.  After  all,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  bill  will  be  put 
under  loan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Twenty-five  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Twenty-five  percent. 
Then  we  shall  have  absolute  control  of 
the  salaries  of  those  who  administer  the 
program.  The  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  could  liquidate  the  program  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  people.  We  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  adequate  safeguards. 

I  see  around  me  eminent  gentlemen 
who  have  come  from  the  legal  profession 
or  have  received  a  scholarship  from  some 


university.  I  came  to  the  Senate  as  a 
plain  businessman,  and  I  would  hate  to 
run  a  program  as  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  to  be  run  under  the 
Byrd  amendment.  I  would  rather  see 
the  program  continued  in  the  way  it  is 
running  now  than  in  the  way  it  would 
operate  under  the  Byrd  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  we  would  make  promises  that  we 
could  not  keep,  and  people  would  be¬ 
come  angry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  it  be  obtrusive  on 
the  Senator’s  thesis  if  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  under  the  mutual  security  program 
and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
showing  the  date  and  amount  of  the 
authorizations,  and  the  date  and  amount 
of  the  appropriations?  I  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  deal  with  the  question  to  which 
the  Senator  is  now  referring. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Authorisations  versus  appropriations  for  de¬ 
velopment  loans 


(In  millions] 


Authori¬ 

zation 

Appropri¬ 

ation 

195R . . . . 

$500 

650 

$300 

550 

1959 _ 

1900 _ 

700 

550 

1901 _ 

1.  too 

600 

Total _ _ _ 

2,950 

2,000 

Note.— Average  percentage  cut:  approximately  30. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
said  what  he  did  about  being  a  business¬ 
man.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  is  the  party  of  business.  I 
happen  to  be  proud  of  that  fact.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  we  do 
not  make  the  most  of  it.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  American  people 
should  be  for  us. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  it  is  more  businesslike  to  run 
the  program  in  the  way  that  he  and  I 
are  for — on  some  kind  of  capability  for 
a  reasonably  long-term  commitment — 
than  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  not  one  suc¬ 
cessful  corporation  in  the  United  States 
today  that  plans  and  spends  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  If  one  were  to  start 
building  a  plant  today,  he  could  not 
build  it  in  one  year.  He  had  better  have 
the  necessary  money  in  hand  to  go 
through  with  the  full  expansion  or  else 
he  would  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
reference  to  businessmen  by  my  able 
friend  from  Kentucky,  because  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  also  been  one  of  those. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  a  small  busi¬ 
nessman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  I,  no  doubt, 
smaller. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  poor  fellows. 
I  shall  take  up  a  collection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  accept  I 
would  like  my  share  of  the  collection. 
The  Chairman  is  a  very  generous  per¬ 
son  at  heart. 

I  would  ask  one  question  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Why  is  it  that  people  who  are  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  private  enterprise,  in  which 
planning  is  the  essence  of  all  good  man¬ 
agement,  nevertheless  opposed  to  giving 
those  who  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  who  have  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  profit  motive,  the  same 
prerogative  to  plan  that  would  be  de¬ 
manded  by  any  good  corporation  exec¬ 
utive  or  by  any  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  I  knew  the  answer 
to  the  question,  I  probably  would  not 
answer  it  anyway.  I  do  not  know, 
frankly.  Though  I  had  no  direct  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  program,  except  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  getting  appropriation  bills 
through  Congress  three  times  and  the 
authorization  three  times,  I  should  point 
out,  as  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out,  that  we 
resorted  to  illustrative  programs.  The 
administrators  would  approach  the 
month  of  April  and  would  have  to  come 
forth  with  a  plan.  So  they  would  come 
forward  with  a  program.  It  might  have 
been  a  good  program  or  it  might  not 
have.  I  do  not  know  that  we  shall  ever 
have  a  program  that  will  be  100  percent 
successful.  But  I  say  that  the  proposed 
legislation  has  a  better  opportunity  of 
being  successful  if  both  the  implementa¬ 
tion  and  the  authorization  are  long- 
range. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  business  never  cuts  back  on  a  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No;  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  leave  that  impression.  Con¬ 
gress  can  cut  back  under  the  present 
program,  and  could  cut  back  under  the 
proposed  program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  an 
owner  of  a  business  had  a  model  that 
was  not  proving  successful - 

Mr.  MORTON.  He  could  stop  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  if  we  start  giving 
aid  to  a  country  which  for  some  reason 
went  against  us.  Congress  has  full  au¬ 
thority  under  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
stop  such  aid. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  question,  but  as  I  have  listened 
to  the  corollary  or  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  operation  of  private  enterprise 
with  long-range  planning  for  foreign  aid, 
I  am  reminded  of  what  would  happen  if 
the  officers  of  a  corporation  projected 
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a  5-year  program  based  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds,  and  then  subsequently, 
because  of  economic  conditions,  did  not 
have  the  funds  available.  What  would 
they  do?  Bankrupt  the  corporation  or 
revise  the  plans  and  continue  within  the 
limitation  of  available  funds? 

That  is  one  side  of  the  question.  The 
other  side  is  if  the  long-range  program 
were  approved  and  the  ICA  would  out¬ 
line  a  program  of  the  magnitude  which 
is  recommended  by  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  South 
American  conference  and  commit  the 
United  States  to  go  all  out  in  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  then 
because  of  some  economic  behavior  we 
would  find  that  our  deficit  is  not  $3  or  $8 
billion  a  year,  but  might  be  $15  billion  a 
year,  then  what  would  be  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  our  Government?  Would  it 
ignore  all  of  these  signs  and  warnings 
and  increase  taxes  beyond  our  capabili¬ 
ties,  or  would  we  blindly  pursue  the  ex¬ 
panded  foreign  aid  program  far  beyond 
our  financial  capabilities?  What  would 
happen? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  would  pursue  these  programs  beyond 
our  capabilities.  I  am  not  making  any 
argument  at  all  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  program.  I  say,  “Take  what  you 
are  going  to  do  and  do  it  on  a  long-range 
basis  and  you  will  get  more  out  of  the 
dollars  that  you  spend  whether  you 
spend  $5  million,  $500  million,  or  $5 
billion.” 

That  is  the  gist  of  my  argument.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  proposal  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  which  we 
have  seen  on  the  wire  service,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  con¬ 
cerning  our  good  friends  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  I  have  no  judgment  on  the 
amount  involved  there,  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  experience 
that  whatever  we  are  going  to  do,  let 
us  not  do  it  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis,  be¬ 
cause  we  will  make  so  many  mistakes. 
We  will  put  so  much  money  in  for  show 
or  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  money  before 
the  authorization  runs  out.  We  will  put 
so  much  into  a  program  that  some  fellow 
thinks  up  because  he  has  been  told  to 
think  up  a  program  quickly  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  a  country.  I  think  the  long- 
range  aspect  of  the  program  is  what  I 
am  talking  about,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  essential  point. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  or  need  add  to 
that  declaration  made  by  a  great  states¬ 
man  4  years  ago. 

The  rightness  of  the  proposals  made 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  was  recognized  by  my  colleagues 
then.  My  recollection  is  that  without 
exception  they  supported  the  proposals 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  recommended  the  enactment  of 
the  request  for  a  DLF  funded  by  bor¬ 
rowing  authority. 

Later,  when  the  bill  was  being  consid¬ 
ered  on  the  floor  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  strike  out  the  second  and  third 
years  which  involved  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority.  This  amendment  was  rejected 
54  to  32.  Happily  30  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  voted  to  retain  the  long-term 
borrowing  authority  requested  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles. 


Twenty-one  of  those  thirty  are  here 
now.  I  see  no  reason  in  principle  why 
they  should  not  support  the  same  pro¬ 
posal  when  made  by  this  administration. 

It  is  true  the  time  period  is  greater 
and  the  sums  requested  are  greater. 
But  the  original  3 -year  proposal  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  was  always  intended  to  be  just 
the  tryout  phase  of  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  engaged  in  a  mortal  con¬ 
test  over  the  issue  of  whether  the  60  or 
more  developing  nations  with  over  a 
billion  people  on  4  continents  will  de¬ 
velop  in  freedom  or  under  Communist 
influence  or  domination.  If  we  have  not 
learned  in  the  last  4  years  that  this  is 
a  long-term  problem,  with  which  we 
must  cope  on  a  long-term  basis,  then 
God  have  mercy  on  us. 

I  do  not  believe  the  funds  now  re¬ 
quested  are  at  all  beyond  the  need. 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  1957  in 
what  seems  to  me  now  to  be  a  tragic 
prophecy : 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Fund,  sufficient  capital  must  be  provided 
now.  To  create  a  fund  for  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  development  while  denying  it  the 
means  to  succeed  would  be  to  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  discourage  our  friends,  and  dissipate 
our  money. 

He  asked  the  Congress  through  4  years 
for  some  $2.9  billion  for  the  DLF — and 
there  was  appropriated  only  some  $2 
billion — a  cut  of  23  percent — in  four 
individual  appropriations  and  two  irreg¬ 
ular  supplemental. 

What  better  way  to  deceive  ourselves, 
discourage  our  friends  and  dissipate  our 
money. 

There  still  remains  the  problem  of 
adequate  congressional  control.  I  think 
we  were  satisfied  in  1957  that  such  con¬ 
trol  existed.  I  believe  we  should  be  sat¬ 
isfied  that  such  control  exists  under  the 
pending  bill. 

What  we  should  realize,  and  I  think 
perhaps  we  do  not,  is  that  the  5-year 
borrowing  authority  is  related  only  to 
the  development  lending  program.  The 
funds  asked  for  this  program  this  year 
are  just  one-fourth  of  the  total  program, 
economic  and  military.  Next  year  and 
the  following  years  they  will  be  larger, 
but  still  no  more  than  one-third  or  so 
of  the  total-  military  and  economic 
program. 

The  President  will  obviously  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  every  year  to 
get  both  an  authorization  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  economic  grant  program, 
and  after  next  year  for  the  military 
program. 

The  Congress  will  certainly  have  ample 
opportunity  to  review  the  lending  pro¬ 
gram  at  any  length  it  desires.  And  if  it 
desires  to  make  some  change  in  the  lend¬ 
ing  program,  it  may  do  so  by  a  simple 
amendment  to  authorizing  or  appropri¬ 
ating  bill  for  grant  funds.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  to  have  these  funds.  He  could 
not  veto  an  amendment  without  imperil¬ 
ing  the  whole  grant  program. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  protection  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  has  required  that  the  use  of  all  funds 
obtained  by  borrowing  authority  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act. 


I  have  heard  Secretary  Dillon  explain 
the  application  of  this  act,  as  have  a 
number  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  satisfied 
myself  and  I  believe  we  can  all  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  gives  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ample  power  to  review  the 
whole  lending  activity  through  the 
budget  program  the  President  must  sub¬ 
mit  each  year — and  that  it  gives  the  Con¬ 
gress  through  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  a  second  annual  opportunity — 
after  the  authorizing  bill — to  limit  the 
President’s  use  of  the  borrowed  funds 
if  any  unusual  or  special  situation  should 
develop  to  require  such  action  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Congress  expressed 
in  the  enactment  of  the  lending  au¬ 
thority. 

Certainly  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  would  not  be  expected  to  limit  or 
impair  the  policy  established  by  the 
Congress  unless  circumstances  required 
such  action  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress — but  if  such  a  case  or  cases  should 
occur,  certainly  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  exercise  the  control  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Congress. 

I  know  that  this  provision  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  familiar  and  that  it  is  indeed  am¬ 
biguous  on  its  face.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  way  to  assure  ourselves  that  ade¬ 
quate  control  is  retained  by  the  Congress 
is  to  get  a  clear  understanding  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  protection 
which  section  203  of  the  bill  provides. 

If  other  Members  are  as  satisfied  as  I 
am  that  it  does  retain  proper  controls 
by  the  Congress,  I  believe  we  can  all 
feel  justified  in  supporting  this  measure 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  now  as  we  did  4 
years  ago. 

Now  as  to  the  program  itself,  let  me 
make  a  few  general  observations:  First, 
we  are  not  trying  to  buy  friendship.  We 
could  not  anyway.  We  are  trying  to 
create  strength  among  free  nations  to 
keep  them  from  succumbing  to  Commu¬ 
nist  control. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  made  them  under  Truman 
and  we  made  them  under  Eisenhower, 
and  I  expect  we  are  going  to  make  them 
under  Kennedy.  But  the  mistakes  are 
small  compared  to  the  over- all  successes. 
We  are  not  going  to  abolish  the  practice 
of  medicine  because  some  patients  die. 
We  have  lost  very  few  foreign  aid  pa¬ 
tients — though  I  admit  we  are  still  nurs¬ 
ing  some  mighty  sick  ones  along.  The 
quickest  way  to  let  them  succumb  and 
pass  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  be 
to  seriously  reduce  this  program.  The 
best  way  to  put  them  on  their  own  feet 
is  through  the  sort  of  development  pro¬ 
gram  that  General  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  have  proposed. 

The  way  some  people  talk  about  this 
lending  program  one  would  think  it  in¬ 
volves  a  major  onslaught  on  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Actually  the  whole  lending  program 
is  about  one-third  of  1  percent  of  what 
our  country  produces  in  a  year.  What 
we  can  gain  with  it  is  a  gamble.  We 
may  be  able  to  save  and  strengthen  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  nations  now  strug¬ 
gling  for  economic  progress  and  thus 
strengthen  ourselves  and  the  cause  of 
freedom.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
gamble. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Congress  without 
batting  an  eye  adds  $5  billion  or  so  to 
our  military  budget,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  we  can  hesitate  to  undertake  this 
program  which  our  responsible  leaders 
in  both  parties  say  is  equally  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

The  Byrd  amendment  and  no  other 
amendment  would  work  which  calls  for 
approval  of  all  projects.  It  is  all  right 
in  Kentucky  to  shift  a  little  money  from 
the  Barkley  Dam  to  Green  River  No.  2. 
We  can  move  money  about  in  an  internal 
program  like  this  but  we  cannot  move  it 
from  friendly  country  A  to  friendly  coun¬ 
try  without  upsetting  the  international 
applecart  in  a  serious  fashion. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say  this:  If  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  so-called  foreign  aid  program, 
let  us  give  it  a  chance  to  succeed.  It 
must  have  not  only  long-range  planning 
but  long-range  implementation.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  a  politically  popular  pro¬ 
gram.  I  know  that  there  are  pressing 
needs  on  the  homefront  for  each  and 
every  dollar  which  we  will  authorize  or 
appropriate  to  this  program.  Yet  I  sup¬ 
port  this  program,  and  I  feel  that  when 
the  vote  is  taken,  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 
There  have  been  failures  in  the  past. 
There  has  been  waste.  There  have  even 
been  scandals.  And  I  suppose  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  our  future  efforts  in  this 
area  will  have  its  share  of  failures. 
Nevertheless,  the  stakes  are  so  high  that 
we  must  take  the  risk.  I  feel  that  the 
risk  is  lessened  by  granting  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  long-range  authority  and 
long-range  implementation.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  my  intention,  Madam  President,  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  able  and  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  an  exceedingly  forceful  and  a  very 
incisive  speech  on  the  pending  subject. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  it.  I  particularly 
believe  that  the  Senator,  having  had  the 
unique  experience  of  service  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  end  of  this  program  as  well 
as  on  the  legislative  side,  has  views  that 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  those 
who  have  any  doubts  about  the  long¬ 
term  proposal.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  decision  on  the  long¬ 
term  borrowing  question  has  overriding 
importance,  because  it  represents  recog¬ 
nition  by  our  country  and  by  Congress 
that  we  are  in  this  struggle  with  the 
Communist  world  for  a  long  time;  that 
it  is  not  a  struggle  of  1  year;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  programed  aid  in  the  past 
on  the  false  assumption  that  we  might 
get  rid  of  it  in  the  next  year  or  in  tl\e 
following  year,  and  therefore  we  were 
reluctant  to  make  this  important  long¬ 
term  commitment.  Actually,  that  is  the 
decision  we  are  making  when  we  accept 
the  administration’s  proposal.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  Mar¬ 


shall  plan  came  under  consideration. 
Those  of  us  who  voted  for  it,  and  I  believe 
most  people  in  the  United  States, 
thought  that  we  would  restore  the  indus¬ 
trial  capacity  of  Europe,  and  things 
would  be  over,  that  Church  would  be  out, 
to  use  a  colloquial  expression.  However, 
things  change  in  this  world.  National¬ 
ism  has  developed  in  many  of  these 
countries,  and  there  has  come  to  the 
forefront  the  importance  of  Asia  and 
southeast  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America ;  and  all  these  things  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  this  will 
be  a  very  long-term  proposition.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  with  us  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  important. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out,  and  will  be 
pointed  out  again,  that  we  were  prom¬ 
ised  at  the  time  the  Marshall  plan  was 
put  into  effect  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  aid  within  a  foreseeable  period, 
but  now  it  goes  on  and  on.  Of  course 
things  have  changed.  The  cold  war  had 
not  really  gotten  underway  at  the  time 
the  Marshall  plan  was  instituted.  The 
original  proposal  of  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  and  of  the  administration  was,  I 
believe,  to  include  some  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  in  the  plan.  We  origi¬ 
nally  offered  to  extend  the  aid  to  them. 
That  indicates  how  very  early  in  the 
cold  war  we  were  at  that  time.  We  still 
had  hopes  that  we  could  get  along  with 
the  Russians  and  have  much  more  agree¬ 
able  relationships  with  them  than  we 
have  had.  These  conditions  have 
changed.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
program  has  changed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  also  the  great 
scientific  development  in  Russia  which 
has  taken  place,  and  that  has  all  taken 
place  in  post-World  War  II  days. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  came  about 
after  the  Marshall  plan,  or  toward  the 
end  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  Senator 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  Aswan 
Dam  experience.  I  was  considerably  in¬ 
terested  in  the  project.  And  I  was  told 
that  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  was  very  influ¬ 
ential  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  our 
support  for  that  proposal.  Is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  that  is  absolutely 
so.  I  can  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  told  that 
that  was  the  case.  Therefore  we  have 
here  an  example  of  one  occasion,  the 
Aswan  Dam  project,  in  which  the  execu¬ 
tive,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
our  foreign  relations,  was  pressured  into 
damaging  its  position  by  a  committee  of 
Congress.  It  was  not  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  but  the  committee 
which  has  the  responsibility  primarily  of 
making  appropriations — that  is,  of  im¬ 
plementing  policies  determined  by  other 
committees  of  Congress — which  injected 
itself  into  the  situation  and  forced  a 
change  in  policy.  I  have  always  re¬ 
gretted  it.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
I  had  a  study  made  by  our  committee  of 
the  subject,  and  I  have  always  thought, 
and  I  still  think,  that  a  mistake  was 
made. 

Congress,  of  course,  must  retain  con¬ 
trol.  The  Senator  has  already  made  a 
case  for  it.  However,  I  have  reservations 
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about  the  proposal  to  give  Congress  the 
power  specifically  to  veto  individual 
projects.  I  hesitate  on  practical 
grounds. 

I  cannot  begin  to  exercise  my  individ¬ 
ual  judgment  on  oversea  projects.  Of 
course,  if  we  Members  of  Congress  had 
the  requisite  experience,  we  could 
evaluate  individual  projects.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  experience,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  evaluate  loans  as  they  come 
up.  I  mention  this  only  because  of  the 
Senator’s  reference  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  retaining  the 
power  of  Congress.  But  as  the  Senator 
says,  if  we  cut  out  $51  million  for  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  reduction  will  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  whether  or  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  carried  on.  Congress  can 
make  the  administration  halt  programs, 
and  change  basic  policies.  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  First  I  should  like  to 
make  two  comments.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  made  reference  to  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.  The  Appropriations  Committee, 
by  having  control  over  the  amount  of 
aid,  can  say,  “You  cannot  spend  any 
money  if  you  are  going  to  spend  a  dime 
in  Outer  Mongolia.” 

On  the  matter  of  the  reference  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  have  been 
associated  with  him.  I  desire  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  under¬ 
stand  my  association  with  the  amend¬ 
ment.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  purely  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure.  I  feel  that  the 
Department  could  live  better  with  it  than 
it  could  with  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  So  I  go  along  with 
him  on  this.  If  it  is  not  necesary,  I  shall 
not  push  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  taken 
any  definite  position  on  its  acceptability. 
I  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Whether  it  amounts  to 
Congressional  veto  power  based  on  eval¬ 
uation  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  or  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  or  both  committees,  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  taken  any 
firm  position.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  is  far  less  serious  than  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  he  will  comment  on  the 
effectiveness  of  what  I  understand  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill,  the  Corporation 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Section  104  was  intended  to  provide  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  great  Government  cor¬ 
porations,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  old  RFC,  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration,  and  agencies  of 
that  type.  It  provides  that  programs  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  these  agen¬ 
cies  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  First,  the  programs 
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must  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
They  must  be  approved  in  the  regular 
manner  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Then 
whatever  amount  is  approved  will  appear 
in  the  budget  under  the  relevant  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  then  presented  to  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

As  the  Senator  has  already  stated,  the 
committee,  in  addition  to  passing  on  the 
borrowing  authority,  also  passes  on  all 
other  items,  including  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  which  are  not  included  in  the 
borrowing  authority.  Those  funds  must 
be  appropriated. 

The  committee  then  considers  the 
amount  of  borrowing  authority.  Suppose 
it  is  $1,187  million.  In  my  opinion,  it 
can  disapprove  that  amount  and  place 
a  limitation  in  the  bill  and  say  that  in 
the  succeeding  year — it  cannot  go  back 
and  undo  what  was  done  this  year — not 
more  than  $1  billion  may  be  spent  under 
the  borrowing  authority.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  may  limit  the  amount. 

In  the  Senate,  we  call  it  a  limitation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  about  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  limitation  and  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  had  the  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  consult  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  on  this  point.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  House  has  the  authority  to 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  the 
amount  could  be  cut  even  more,  or  the 
authority  rescinded  altogether.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Congress  could  do  that.  Whether 
such  drastic  action  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  if  some  Member  chose 
to  make  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  he 
did,  it  could  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  and  reinstated.  In  any  case,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Congress  could  repeal 
this  provision  altogether  next  year,  if  it 
chose  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
examine  every  item  in  the  bill.  It  will 
also  get  quarterly  reports  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  borrowing  authority. 

So  I  should  say  there  is  ample  author¬ 
ity  to  protect  against  any  unwise,  or  at 
least  the  continuation  of  any  unwise, 
policies,  because  it  certainly  should  be 
possible  to  detect  them  in  the  next  year 
so  far  as  the  making  of  commitments 
is  concerned. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  say  in  advance 
how  any  borrowing  authority  will  be 
used.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
a  banker.  He  knows  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  anticipate  every  possible  bor¬ 
rower  or  every  purpose  for  which  bor¬ 
rowing  will  be  made.  That  is  why  selec¬ 
tivity  is  necessary  in  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  his  reference  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush  and  Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  I  have  submitted.  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
say  that  on  principle  he  had  no  particu¬ 
lar  objection  to  it,  although  it  might  be 


hard  to  work  out  in  practice.  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  his  principal  interest  is  in  an 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  Byrd 
amendment.  However,  I  sense,  not  only 
in  this  body  but  perhaps  even  more  so 
in  the  House,  that  there  is  support  for  a 
greater  measure  of  congressional  over¬ 
sight  of  the  program  before  commit¬ 
ments  under  it  are  finally  made.  It 
seems  to  me  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
work  out  the  practical  details. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  concern¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  and  other  spending 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  goes  further  than 
simply  handing  full  loan  funds  and  au¬ 
thority  over  to  the  executive  branch  for 
5  years,  without  any  further  restric¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need,  which  I 
admit — and  I  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
very  fine  presentation  he  has  made  of 
this  position,  as  indeed  I  do  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  for  his  presentation  on  the  other 
side — it  seems  to  me  the  administration, 
and  I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  other  Senators,  as 
the  debate  goes  along,  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  procedure  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal¬ 
tonstall]  has  presented  as  a  possible 
midway  ground  upon  which  we  could  all 
reach  agreement. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  cablegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
my  cablegram  of  response  to  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating, 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ken:  Three  days  here  have  heavily 
underlined  overriding  importance  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  authority  make  long-term  commitments 
to  match  major  effort  which  Latin  American 
countries  now  prepared  to  make  on  their  own 
behalf.  Lack  of  this  authority  will  seriously 
prejudice  our  ability  to  carry  out  concepts 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  basic  to  our  relations  throughout  the 
Hemisphere.  Hope  these  considerations  will 
be  borne  in  mind  during  Senate  considera¬ 
tion  on  foreign  aid  legislation  as  well  as 
serious  effect  which  rejection  of  request  for 
authority  to  make  long-term  commitments 
would  have  on  present  conference. 

Best  wishes. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  replied  to  the 
cable  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  can  understand  your  concern  for  the 
long-range  planning  features  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  certainly  agree  that  we  must 
have  an  effective  program  that  will  encour¬ 
age  other  nations  to  make  major  efforts  on 
their  own  for  economic  development  and  so¬ 
cial  justice. 

I  believe  the  Saltonstall-Keating  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  possible  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  commitments  as  well  as  a  practical 
degree  of  congressional  oversight  on  larger 
loans.  Administration  support  of  this 
amendment  or  its  concept  would  do  much  to 
insure  Senate  passage  of  the  long-term  bor¬ 
rowing  provision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
is  responsive  to  the  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  so 
that  other  Senators  may  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  2,  1961. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  know,  the  most 
critical  vote  on  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill 
will  probably  come  on  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  His  amendment 
would  strike  down  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quest  for,  and  the  committee’s  approval  of, 
5-year  Treasury  borrowing  authority  to  fi¬ 
nance  dollar  loans  for  development  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Byrd  amendment  would  effect 
this  purpose  by  authorizing  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $1,187  billion  in  fiscal  1962  and  of 
$1.9  billion  in  each  of  the  next  4  years — the 
same  amounts  involved  in  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  several  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  because  there  seems  to 
exist  a  misunderstanding  of  the  degree  of 
congressional  control  which  in  fact  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  committee  bill  authorizing  5-year 
borrowing  authority. 

Before  discussing  the  controls  which  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  exercise  under  ap¬ 
plicable  terms  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Controls  Act,  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  present  administration  and  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  have  sought  to  get 
the  loan  portion  of  the  program  on  a  basis 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  American 
aid  to  be  managed  and  tailored  to  develop¬ 
ment  plans  of  a  number  of  key  countries, 
including  Brazil,  India,  and  Pakistan.  This 
has  meant  that  the  administration  needs 
reasonable  assurance  that  over  a  period  of 
5  years — the  duration  of  most  plans — U.S. 
dollar  loans  will  be  available  to  help  these 
countries  get  themselves  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  in  the  hope  that  they  may  in  due 
course  help  other  nations  which  we  want  to 
grow  in  the  pattern  of  freedom. 

This  has  not  been  possible  under  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  procedures  because  the 
availability  of  funds  over  a  period  of  years 
has  been  uncertain  and  because  the  appro¬ 
priation  process  itself  is  keyed  to  annual 
budgets  rather  than  to  longer  range  appro¬ 
priations.  The  most  recent  example  of  a 
cut  in  appropriations  so  drastic  as  to  re¬ 
verse  the  substantive  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  occurred  in  1959  when  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  the  appropriation  of  $1.8  billion 
for  development  loans  to  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  available  but  for  use  over  2  years. 
The  amount  appropriated  was  $550  million 
for  the  first  year,  and,  after  two  tries,  the 
next  year  $600  million  was  appropriated. 
Thus,  over  a  2-year  period  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  authorized  ($1.8  billion) 
and  the  amount  appropriated  ($1.15  billion) 
was  $650  million. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con¬ 
sidered  a  number  of  techniques — including 
contracting  authority  and  long-range  au¬ 
thorization.  We  wanted  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  balance  between  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  of  fund  availability  for  planning,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  congressional  control 
over  the  executive,  on  the  other.  We  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7,  as  did  the  House 
committee,  that  the  5-year  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  was  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  promoting  our  national  interest.  In 
order  to  assure  legislative  control  of  the 
5-year  borrowing  authority,  we  required  (in 
sec.  202(b))  that  the  loan  program  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  long-tested  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act — an  act  which  I  sponsored  in 
the  Senate  in  1945,  and  which  I  now  wish 
to  call  to  your  close  attention. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
provides  that  the  President  is  annually  to 
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transmit  his  budget  for  agencies  covered 
by  the  act  (and  this  includes  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund)  “to  the  Congress.”  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  consider  these  programs  and  in 
the  words  of  section  104,  to  make  “avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  for  operating  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  such  corporate  funds 
or  other  financial  resources  or  limiting  the 
use  thereof  as  the  Congress  may  deter¬ 
mine  *  * 

Under  this  procedure,  the  Congress  is  ex¬ 
pected  each  year  to  undertake  two  acts. 
First,  it  must  appropriate  funds  for  operat¬ 
ing  and  administrative  purposes  ($51  mil-' 
lion  for  fiscal  1962).  Second,  Congress  must 
examine  the  President’s  budget  plan  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and,  in  accordance 
with  past  practice,  will  approve  such  budget 
plan  or  limit  it  as  Congress  finds  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  first  item — the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  administrative  and  operating 
expenses — it  is  obvious  that  Congress  can  at 
any  time  limit  their  amount  and  specify 
their  use  in  such  a  way  as  directly  to  affect 
the  activities  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

With  respect  to  examination  of  the  budget 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Congress  can 
approve  or  disapprove  or  limit  the  budget 
as  it  sees  fit.  Thus  limitations  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  lending  program  can  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  imposed.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  in 
enacting  section  104  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act — as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  pending  bill — that  limitations  on 
budget  programs  would  be  imposed  only 
where  there  are  affirmative  reasons  for  do¬ 
ing  so,  such  as  a  radical  change  in  the  as¬ 
sumptions  on  which  the  authorizing  law  was 
based.  Congress  might  thus  be  expected  to 
impose  limitations  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  the  executive  branch  carries 
out  the  will  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
development  lending  provisions  of  the  aid 
legislation. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  procedure  will 
have  no  effect  in  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the  Con¬ 
gress.  While  there  will  be  unquestioned  au¬ 
thority  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate  funds 
available  for  development  lending,  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  Appropriations  Committees  in  the 
past  have  seldom  exercised  this  authority 
with  respect  to  such  Government  corpora¬ 
tions  and  agencies  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  distinction  between  legislation 
and  the  limitation  of  funds  is  one  that  is 
clear  in  theory  but  fuzzy  in  practice.  The 
important  point  is  that  under  the  aid  bill 
and  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
it  is  left  to  the  Congress  to  determine  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  In  short,  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  does  provide  for  restraints  on  the 
normal  appropriations  process,  but  it  is  self- 
restraint.  This  being  so,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  executive  usurpation.  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  give  new  authority  to  the 
Executive.'  The  commitment  is  a  real  one, 
but  it  is  also  tentative,  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  or  withdrawal. 

In  addition  to  these  congressional  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  control  development  loans,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  because  the  non¬ 
loan  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
on  a  1-year  authorization  and  appropriation 
basis,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will* 1 
also  have  an  annual  necessity  to  review  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  can  at  that  time  rec¬ 
ommend  changes  in  the  size,  duration,  and 
policies  governing  the  borrowing  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  development  lending. 

In  summary,  then,  the  enactment  of  the 
borrowing  authority  in  the  aid  bill  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  expression  of  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  provide  funds  over  the  5- 
year  period.  The  executive  branch  will  be 
able  to  make  conditional  commitments  of 
these  funds.  In  effect,  the  burden  of  initi¬ 
ative  is  shifted  from  the  Executive  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Executive  will  be  entitled  to 


assume  that  funds  will  be  available  while 
Congress,  if  it  chooses,  can  reduce  or  with¬ 
hold  funds  for  affirmative  reason. 

Approval  of  the  long-term  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  will  not  constitute  a  radical  break 
with  precedent,  it  will  not  prevent  the  Con¬ 
gress  from  changing  the  direction  of,  or 
pulling  up  short,  the  loan  program,  it  has 
no  effect  on  the  impact  of  the  program  on 
the  Government  budget  or  the  taxpayer 
since  the  funds  must  ultimately  be  raised 
by  taxation  or  borrowing,  it  will  affect  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  funds  for  fiscal 
1962,  and  it  will  materially  improve  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  the  loan  program  can  be  op¬ 
erated  on  a  sound,  long-term  basis. 

Rejection  of  the  borrowing  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  at 
a  crucial  time  on  the  ability  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  influence  development  in  a 
number  of  important  countries;  and  it 
would,  I  believe,  prevent  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  loan 
program  which  is  so  badly  needed.  In  short, 
I  believe  we  would  be  no  better  off  under 
the  Byrd  amendment  than  we  are  under 
the  present  annual  authorization  and  ap¬ 
propriation  procedure. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  letter  helpful  in 
resolving  the  issue  which  the  Congress  must 
decide  in  the  days  immediately  ahead.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  answering 
any  questions  you  may  have,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  neither  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  nor  I  are 
bridling  at  any  legislative  oversight 
which  does  not  cut  away  the  basic  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  program.  When  there  is  a 
veto  power,  and  the  like,  we  begin  to 
get  into  the  substantive  question.  We 
shall  argue  that  at  another  time.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Oversight  of  the  ECA  program.  It 
served  its  purpose  very  well.  Conceiva¬ 
bly,  there  could  be  an  oversight  com¬ 
mittee,  if  there  is  any  real  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  that  aspect.  We  agree  to 
that.  But  that  is  not  the  main  point. 
We  can  satisfy  anybody  on  that  point. 
The  main  question  is  the  substantive 
question  of  the  5 -year  authorization. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  generosity  in  yielding  so  much  time. 


roundup  encampment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


A  GREAT  DAM  ON  THE 
YUKON  RIVER 


IGHTY 


LOAN  /  OF  CERTAIN  MILITARY 
EQyiPMENT  TO  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF 
1RICA 

[r.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
b/1  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
troviding  for  furnishing  certain  Army, 
'Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and 
services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  for  use  at 
their  encampment  in  1962.  An  identical 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  today. 

I  call  up  the  House  bill,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5228)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
and  provide  certain  services  to  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  use  at  the  1962  Girl  Scouts  senior 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Madajfi  President, 
at  present,  investigations  .authorized  by 
the  Congress  are  going  or/ as  to  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  economic /feasibility  of  a 
great  power  dam  on  tl/e  Yukon  River  in 
Alaska.  This  is  the  third  largest  river  in 
North  America,  exceeded  only  by  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  and  the  Mackenzie. 

The  dam  would  be  located  at  almost 
the  geographic/!  center  of  Alaska,  in  a 
30 -mile  canyon  running  through  moun¬ 
tains  long  mown  as  the  Ramparts.  A 
village  namred  Rampart,  just  above  the 
canyon,  has  given  the  canyon  its  name. 
The  project  is  known  as  the  Rampart 
Canyon/ Dam. 

It  /  the  largest  potential  hydroelectric 
site  An  North  America.  Its  installed 
/acity  will  be  4,760,000  kilowatts,  2y2 
ti/nes  the  size  of  Grand  Coulee,  the  larg- 
dam  in  the  United  States,  and,  at 
'the  time  of  its  completion  a  decade  ago, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  surpassed  by  two  dams  on  the 
Volga  River,  one  at  Kuibyshev  and  an¬ 
other  at  Stalingrad. 

As  a  member  of  a  special  subcommit¬ 
tee,  authorized  jointly  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aifairs,  to  make  a 
study  of  Russian  hydroelectric  devel¬ 
opment,  we  saw  these  two  dams  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  as  well  as  one  of  about  the 
same  capacity  as  the  Rampart  Dam, 
nearing  completion  on  the  Angara  River, 
at  Bratsk,  in  Siberia.  A  still  larger  dam, 
with  an  installed  capacity  of  5  million 
^kilowatts,  was  under  construction  at 
Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Yenesey  River. 

7he  studies  of  Rampart  were  effec¬ 
tively  launched  this  spring.  A  kickoff 
meeting  of  those  vitally  engaged  took 
place  \n  Alaska  the  last  weekend  in  May. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army ;  and  to  it  came 
representatives  of  the  corps,  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  of  the  Alaska  State 
government^.  and  seven  of  the  eight 
members  of\  the  Rampart  Canyon 
Advisory  Committee.  Representative 
Ralph  Rivers,  of\Alaska,  my  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  George  Sundborg,  himself 
an  expert  in  the  fufid  of  hydro,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  definitive  history  of  Grand 
Coulee  entitled  “Hai\  Columbia,”  and  I 
attended  this  3 -day  mating. 

One  of  the  members Vf  the  advisory 
committee,  Gus  Norwood\executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Northwest  Vublic  Power 
Association,  has  written  a n\ account  of 
this  meeting  which  was  published  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Public  Power  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  July.  I  ask  unanimousVonsent 
that  Mr.  Norwood’s  article,  entitled 
‘‘Wings  Over  the  Yukon,”  be  princed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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Reaction  slowly  gathered  steam  until 
August\2.  On  that  day,  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  is  a  general  in  the  Army  Reserves,  in¬ 
troduced  imo  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  that  Senator  Ful- 
bright  had  seN  across  the  Potomac  to  the 
Pentagon. 

Referring  to  wftet  was  termed  "education 
and  propaganda  activities  by  the  military,  di¬ 
rected  at  the  public^’  the  Fulbright  state¬ 
ment  said  this: 

“The  content  no  do?tbt  has  varied  from 
program  to  program,  but  running  through 
all  of  them  is  a  central  thirne  that  the  pri¬ 
mary,  if  not  exclusive,  danger  to  this  coun¬ 
try  is  internal  Communist  irifiltration. 

“The  thesis  of  the  nature  onthe  Commu¬ 
nist  threat  often  is  developed  \v  equating 
social  legislation  with  socialism^  and  the 
latter  with  communism. 

“This  view  of  the  Communist  menace  ren¬ 
ders  foreign  aid,  cultural  exchanged  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations,  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  programs,  as  extremely  wasteful^ if 
not  actually  subversive. 

“There  are  many  indications  that  thd 
philosophy  of  the  programs  is  representa- 
'  tive  of  a  substantial  element  of  military 
thought,  and  has  great  appeal  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  mind. 

“There  is  little  in  the  education,  train¬ 
ing  or  experience  of  most  military  officers 
to  equip  them  with  the  balance  of  judg¬ 
ment  necessary  to  put  their  own  ulti¬ 
mate  solutions — those  With  which  their 
education,  training  and  experience  are 
concerned — into  proper  perspective  in  the 
President’s  total  strategy  for  the  nuclear 
age.” 

APPEAL  TO  PUBLIC 

The  military’s  view  of  the  menace  of  the 
cold  war,  the  Fulbright  memorandum  de¬ 
clared,  "already  has  great  appeal  to  the 
public.  In  the  future  it  may  well  have  much 
greater  appeal.” 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  principal  problem  of  leadership  will  be, 
if  it  is  not  already,  to  restrain  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  hit  the  Communists  with 
everything  we’ve  got,  particularly  if  there 
are  more  Cubas  and  Laoses,”  the  memoran¬ 
dum  continued. 

“Pride  in  victory,  and  frustration  in  re¬ 
straint,  during  the  Korean  war,  led  to  Mac- 
Arthur’s  revolt  and  McCarthyism. 

“It  is  probably  the  view  of  most  Members 
of  Congress  today  that  if  foreign  aid  were 
laid  before  the  people  in  a  referendum,  it 
would  be  defeated.  The  question  arises, 
how  will  it  be  5  or  10  years  from  now? 

"The  radicalism  of  the  right  can  be  ex-y 
pected  to  have  great  mass  appeal  during  sue / 
periods.” 

THE  DANGERS 
If  the  military  “is  infected  with  this/virus 
of  rightwing  radicalism,”  the  Fulbright 
memorandum  said,  “the  danger  is  yrorthy  of 
attention. 

“If,  by  the  process  of  the  military  ‘educat¬ 
ing’  the  public,  the  fevers  of/both  groups 
are  raised,  the  danger  is  great  indeed. 

“Perhaps  it  is  farfetched  to  call  forth 
the  revolt  of  the  Frencly'generals  (in  Al¬ 
geria,  last  April)  as  ayf  example  of  the 
ultimate  danger. 

“Nevertheless,  military  officers,  French 
or  American,  have  /some  common  charac¬ 
teristics  arising  fr/iin  their  profession  and 
there  are  numerous  military  fingers  on  the 
trigger  throughput  the  world. 

“Fundamentally,  it  is  believed  that  the 
American  people  have  little,  if  any,  need 
to  be  alerjed  to  the  menace  of  the  cold 
war.” 

SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The/Fulbright  memorandum  goes  on  to 
recommend  these  specific  steps : 

~  Tange  1958  policy:  “This  policy  should 
reconsidered  from  the  standpoint  of  a 


basic  error — that  military  personnel  have  the 
necessarily  broad  background  which  would 
enable  them  to  relate  the  various  aspects 
of  the  cold-war  effort,  one  to* the  other.” 

National  War  College:  “If  its  function  is, 
as  stated,  ‘to  enhance  the  preparation  of 
selected  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  State  Department  for  the  exercise  of 
joint  and  high-level  policy’  *  *  *  the  ques¬ 
tions  arise  whether  it  should  operate  under 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  if  its  adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  so  largely  dominated  by 
the  military  as  at  present.” 

Education  of  officers:  “Long-range  studies, 
preferably  dominated  by  a  board  of  civilian 
educators,  should  begin  the  development  of 
a  program  for  exposure  of  promising  military 
officers  to  broader  educational  opportunities, 
perhaps  requiring  completion  of  graduate 
studies  in  history,  government,  and  foreign 
policy,  at  universities  as  a  condition  to  high 
ranks.” 

Civilian  review:  “With  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  illustrated  by  the  case  of  General 
Walker,  it  is  suggested  that  a  civilian  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  review  troop  educa¬ 
tion  activities  of  military  personnel  from  the 
k  standpoint  of  their  necessity  and,  if  found 
to  be  necessary,  to  develop  procedures  for 
bringing  the  content  of  such  programs,  and, 
if  possible,  their  actual  operation,  under 
civilian  control.” 

ThX  memorandum  concluded  by  listing/!  1 
instances  in  which  military  personnel /and 
facilitieXwere  said  to  have  been  used  ii/anti- 
CommuniSt  programs  around  the  Nation  in 
recent  months,  attended  by  civilians  and 
political  figures. 

caliXfor  investigate 

Senator  Thurmond,  after  inserting  the 
memorandum  in  \he  Recori/  told  the  Sen¬ 
ate  :  ,  , 

“The  implication  ok  this/uocument  goes  far 
beyond  a  mere  attack  Pn/Our  military  leaders 
*  *  *  it  is  imperative  Jhat  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  of  UiisNbody  immediately 
undertake  a  full-sc^le  instigation  of  this 
entire  matter.”  , 

In  his  turn.  Senator  FulbXjght  told  the 
Senate :  / 

“The  memorandum  was  based  dn  my  strong 
belief  in  the  principle  of  military  Vbordina- 
tion  to  civilian  control. 

“The  memorandum  was  a  personal  one. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  d\l  not 
act  upin  it  in  any  way.  It  was  transmuted 
to  tbfe  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  personal 
correspondence.” 

The  next  day,  on  August  3,  Senator' 
Iichard  B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
'chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  he  planned  to  have  a  talk 
with  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
about  the  subject  of  “muzzling  the  military.” 

WHO  ELSE? 

Also  on  August  3,  Admiral  Burke,  asked 
by  reporters  about  “rightwing  military 
activities,”  had  this  to  say: 

“Who  else  knows  as  much  about  military 
affairs?  Officers  by  training  are  middle-of- 
the-road  people,  not  blind  and  dumb  and 
stupid. 

“American  security  is  their  business. 
They  found  in  the  Korean  war  that  many 
recruits  had  no  strong  principles.  And  so 
we  started  teaching  these  youngsters  to  have 
high  standards,  to  believe  in  what  this  coun¬ 
try  stands  for.  And  they  really  believe  it. 
You  can’t  teach  too  much  patriotism.” 

On  the  question  of  “muzzling,”  Admiral 
Burke  said:  “I  do  not  think  the  military 
are  muzzled.  I  do  object  sometimes  to  the 
interpretation  that  is  put  on  statements  by 
some  of  the  people  who  have  these  instruc¬ 
tions  [to  clear  speeches],  which  they  in¬ 
terpret  very  liberally  and  very  peculiarly  at 
times.” 

Officials  in  the  Pentagon,  meanwhile,  were 
reported  to  be  writing  more  directives  to 


limit  discussions  by  military  officers  of 
nature  that  could  be  called  political. 

Apparently  the  stage  was  being  s^t  for 
more  controversy  over  the  role  of  tijK  mili¬ 
tary  in  the  cold  war  with  communb 

[From  the  National  Catholic  Action  Weekly] 

How  To  Crack  Back  at  the  Commies 
(By  Father  Richard  /Binder) 

Among  the  most  sensational  Communist 
agents  who  helped  betrai/the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  in  recent  times  we/e  Guy  Burgess  and 
Donald  Maclean.  General  MacArthur  has 
stated  that  during /the  Korean  war  the 
enemy  knew  his  military  plans  within  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  Burgess 
and  Maclean  vyne  responsible.  When  the 
newsmen  stopped  Dean  Acheson  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  of  the  State  Department  and  told  him 
the  news  than  Burgess  and  Maclean  had  fled 
to  Russia,  ^fe  exclaimed,  “My  God,  they  knew 
everythir 

Thesa/  handsome,  educated,  attractive 
young/ Englishmen  had  ingratiated  them- 
selve/ with  everyone  while,  at  the  same  time, 
encompassing  the  death  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  in  Korea.  Many  people  think 
lat  these  two  are  guiding  Soviet  states- 
/manship  today  in  its  dealings  with  the  West. 

Of  course,  the  Communist  underground 
can  no  longer  use  a  man  once  he  has  been 
exposed.  But  they  are  drafting  younger 
men  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  years 
of  successful  experience  in  espionage.  We 
don’t  know  exactly  who  they  are,  but  we  can 
see  the  results  of  their  work  and  and  their 
slogans.  For  example,  “We  must  not  touch 
off  World  War  III”  has  paralyzed  our  coun¬ 
try  against  taking  any  effective  anti-Com- 
munist  action. 

We  have  seen  how  their  drive  to  prevent 
us  from  using,  threatening  to  use,  or  even 
testing  the  H-bomb,  has  been  taken  up  and 
parroted  by  top  scientists.  “Spirit  of 
Geneva”  and  “peaceful  coexistence”  are 
other  catchwords  profiting  only  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  July  25,  last  year,  the  American  Bar 
Association  reported  that: 

“The  greatest  asset  the  Communists  have 
at  present  time  is  not  the  H-bomb,  certainly 
not  Soviet  satellites,  but  world  ignorance  of 
their  tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives.  The 
biggest  need  today  is  for  the  free  peoples  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  the  menace  of  com¬ 
munism  and  the  ability  to  isolate  the  Com¬ 
munist  line  so  that  it  can  be  detected  no 
matter  who  utters  it.  The  current  Commu¬ 
nist  line  includes  the  following: 

“1.  Repeal  or  weaken  the  anti-Communist 
legislation  on  the  books,  especially  the  Smith 
ct,  the  Internal  Security  Act,  and  the  Sub- 
vesgive  Activities  Control  Act. 

Discredit  and  hamper  the  Senate  In¬ 
ternet  Security  Subcommittee,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  and 
State  officials  investigating  communism. 

“3.  WeXten  the  effectiveness  of  the  FBI  and 
reveal  its  sources  of  information. 

“4.  Destroy,  the  Federal  security  system. 

“5.  Recognise  Red  China  and  admit  her 
to  the  United  iNtions. 

“6.  Oppose  thX  possibility  of  the  United 
States  breaking  oN.diPlomatlc  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

"7.  Enlarge  East-WHst  trade,  especially  in 
items  in  short  supply  l^ehind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain. 

“8.  Revive  the  idea  th^t  the  Communist 
Party  is  just  another  political  party. 

“9.  Use  the  recent  shakeupNi  the  Kremlin 
as  a  guise  to  revive  the  Communist  peace 
offensive,  just  as  a  previous  shffireup  in  the 
Kremlin  brought  about  the  spirit  of  Geneva.” 

The  American  Bar  Association  report  then 
went  on  to  list  15  key  Supreme  CoiXt  deci¬ 
sions  “which  directly  affect  the  right  «ff  the 
United  States  of  America  to  protect  \self 
from  Communist  subversion.” 

The  cleverness  of  slogans,  smears,  and  So* 
viet  agents,  plus  an  adept  use  of  advertisers 
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Repetition  techniques,  account  for  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Communist  line  in  the 
United  States.  But  their  suppression  of  the 
truth  has  been  a  key  factor  in  that  success. 
Just,  as  Europe  has  its  Iron  Curtain  and  Asia 
its  Bamboo  Curtain,  here  in  America  we  have 
a  PapXf  Curtain — a  mysterious  conspiracy  of 
silence^n  the  world  of  books  and  periodicals 
shutting  out  the  truth  on  vital  national  is¬ 
sues.  Patriotic  American  writers  who  refuse 
to  follow  Nthe  party  line  are  blacklisted  by 
the  biggest,  publishers,  barred  from  popular 
magazines,  their  writings  kept  out  of  school 
and  public  libraries. 

“Why  hasnX  someone  given  us  these  facts 
before?”  you  ask  as  you  read  these  columns. 
But  I’m  not  drawing  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  My  facts  ate  all  taken  from  books  and 
periodicals  that  d^n  be  bought — if  you  dig 
hard  enough — in  the  open  market:  periodi¬ 
cals  like  the  National  Review  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Tablet;  books  such  as  the  “Red  Plot 
Against  America,”  "Thp  Web  of  Subversion,” 
“Shanghai  Conspiracy ,\  “The  Cry  Is  Peace,” 
and  “While  You  Slept.” 

These  books  should  hsbve  been  bestsellers. 
They  should  be  in  every  home,  in  every 
home,  in  every  school,  public  library,  and 
bookstore.  But  they  have  Nall  met  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  “paper  curta'in”:  blacklisted 
by  the  big  publishers,  knifed  apd  smeared  or 
totally  ignored  by  the  book  reviewers,  barred 
from  the  libaries,  and  buried  hv  the  book¬ 
shops.  \ 

The  most  extreme  example  of  boqkburning 
by  the  leftists  is  the  suppression  Uf  the  re¬ 
ports  of  congressional  committee^,  They 
are  never  reviewed  by  the  various  journals, 
never  mentioned  in  the  press.  The  /entire 
library  and  news-gathering  world  treats 
them  as  if  they  simply  did  not  exist.  When 
the  libraries  do  stock  them,  they  do  Niot 
catalog  them,  and  you  cannot  find  the' 
Whittaker  Chambers  has  called  congression; 
committee  reports  the  most  secret  Govern 
ment  documents  in  existence  today. 

One  flagrant  example  of  how  this  “paper 
curtain”  operates  is  afforded  by  the  Katyn 
massacre  story.  When  Col.  John  Van  Vlie 
made  his  original  report  on  this  massacre 
back  in  1945,  it  incriminated  Stalin,  contra¬ 
dicting  that  gentleman’s  lie  that  Hitler  had 
caused  these  Polish  army  officers  to  be  shot. 
But  instead  of  publishing  this  fact,  the'Pen- 
tagon  immediately  ordered  Van  Vliet  to  sign 
an  order  of  personal  silence  directing  him 
under  penalty  of  court  martial  never  to 
mention  the  matter  to  anyone. 

In  April  1956,  the  Senate  Internal  Secu 
rity  Subcommittee  issued  a  report  entitled 
“Handbook  for  Americans:  The' Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.A.,”  telling  ttyk  truth  about 
Communists  fronts.  This  made  the  left¬ 
wingers  so  sore  that  they  were  not  content 
with  giving  it  the  usual  silent  treatment. 
They  actually  went  to  court  to  get  an  in¬ 
junction  forbidding  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  to  print  it.  And  a  Federal  judge 
obliged  them  by  issuing/the  injunction.  His 
act  was,  fortunately,  Rescinded  by  the  court 
of  appeals. 

The  Yalta  story  is'  another  classic  in  the 
suppression  of  truth'.  The  State  Department 
had  been  sitting  on  the  official  record  for  10 
years,  in  spite  of  /repeated  demands  and  ap¬ 
propriations  made  by  Congress  for  its  pub¬ 
lication.  When*  it  was  finally  given  out,  at 
least  100  pages'  were  still  censored. 

The  books  fvhich  tell  the  real  story  of  the 
Yalta  Confe/ence  and  of  its  coverup  by  the 
State  Department,  such  as  Felix  Wittmer’s 
"The  Yalta  Betrayal”  and  Bryton  Barron’s 
“Inside  the  State  Department”  have  been 
quietly  Bled  behind  the  Paper  Curtain.  We 
are  stil/ waiting  for  the  official  records  of  the 
Cairo,/  Teheran,  and  Potsdam  Conferences 
to  bmpublished. 

W/e  were  all  inspired  by  the  heroic  battle 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  and  many 
h/ve  wished  they  could  do  something  to  help 
re  cause  in  some  way.  But  the  important 
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thing  for  each  to  realize  is  that  the  front 
line  in  the  fight  against  communism  is  not; 
in  Europe,  or  Korea,  or  China.  The  fronj 
line  isn’t  even  in  NATO  or  ICBM  weapoi 
It  is  right  at  home  in  your  community. 
It  is  in  your  libraries,  in  your  bookshops, 
in  your  schools.  It  is  in  the  reading  roo/n  at 
your  club,  the  waiting  room  of  your  doctor 
and  dentist,  on  your  own  coffee  table — 
wherever  reading  matter  on  national  affairs 
is  displayed. 

I  have  a  reading  list  which  I  will  gladly 
send  to  those  who  are  interested.  /  Write  me 
in  care  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Enclosing  a 
stamp.  Use  it  to  see  that  informative  books 
and  periodicals  are  in  your  libraries,  on  pub¬ 
lic  reading  tables,  and  in  you/ schools. 

Above  all,  speak  up.  Maka'yourself  heard, 
wherever  you  are.  Write /letters  by  the 
dozens  to  Senators,  Cong/ssmen,  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Keep  a  stack  of  Government  postals 
on  hand  for  addressing/  to  radio  and  TV 
performers. 

The  cause  of  freed/m  is  in  our  hands. 
Shall  we  be  less  diligent  than  our  enemies? 

[From  the  Savannah  Evening  Press,  Aug.  3, 
1961] 

Let  the  Military  Speak  Out 

Senator  Stroi/  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  has  emba/ked  upon  a  course  of  action 
vitally  affecti/g  all  Americans  in  attempting 
to  guaranteeAhe  right  of  men  in  uniform  to 
speak  up  on  the  Communist  menace. 

Recent  administrative  actions  have  placed 
a  muzzle  on  members  of  the  armed  services 
who  have  made  public  statements  on  the 
full  extent  of  the  Communist  threat  to 
Americ&’s  freedoms,  and  Senator  Thurmond 
think/  the  Nation  will  be  seriously  damaged 
if  these  directives  are  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
challenged. 

/he  South  Carolinian  specifically  wants  the 
s/nate  Armed  Services-Committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  attacks  on  officers  who  teach  anticom- 
lunism.  These  attacks,  he  said  in  a  Senate 
speech,  constitute  a  conspiracy  which  must 
understood  and  countered. 

‘Our  military  leaders  would  be  blind  if 
th&y  did  not  recognize,  and  derelict  in  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  state,  that  communism 
is  a  \otal  enemy  which  constitutes  a  much 
broadW  threat  in  its  total  nature  than  that 
exclusiVely  comprised  by  Red  armed  forces,” 
SenatorVTHURMOND  says.  “Indeed,  the  gains 
by  comniunism  over  peoples  and  territories 
have  stemmed  not  primarily  from  military 
action  but\  from  other  methods  they  have 
resorted  toAand  indeed,  from  our  own  soft¬ 
ness,  naivete\and  appeasement  of  them. 

“Our  military  leaders  are  trained  to  know 
their  enemy,  every  facet  of  his  capability  for 
success.  In  the\Defense  Department  among 
military  personnel  lies  the  real  bastion  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat,  an  understanding  and  knowl¬ 
edge  long  since  lacking  in  the  White  House, 
State  Department  a\d  some  other  Govern, 
ment  agencies. 

“Military  personnel/,  and  the  American 
public  must  be  fully  informed  on  this  deadly 
menace.  If  given  the  fafcts — all  the  facts — - 
the  American  people  can  he  trusted  to  make 
the  correct  assessment  ol\  the  threat  and 
how  to  combat  it  best  in  Nnany  ways  still 
available  to  us.  Suppression  isf  the  military’s 
dissemination  of  this  knowledge  would  be 
disastrous  and  completely  ouR  of  keeping 
with  American  traditions.” 

We  share  Senator  Thurmond’:/.  deep  con¬ 
cern  that  those  who  would  speak  \ip  against 
this  Nation’s  mortal  enemy  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  Executive  orders  shutting  them  up 
and  silencing  their  efforts  to  infown  the 
American  people  on  the  true  nature  qf  our 
adversary. 

One  of  America’s  most  cherished  tenets 
is  the  right  of  a  man  to  speak  up  forViis 
beliefs.  Must  Americans  in  uniform  be  called 
to  task  for  speaking  up  against  a  danger  thi 
see  so  clearly  and  feel  so  deeply  about? 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  we  are  debating  today  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  military  proposals 
made  by  the  President  a  few  days  ago. 

In  those  proposals,  he  has  asked  for 
approximately  $3.5  billion  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  our  own  defense  effort. 

In  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  proposed  $4.8  billion, 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  recommended  about  $4.3  billion — to 
cover  our  total  foreign-assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  military  and  economic,  to  our 
allies  and  to  other  nations  whose  in¬ 
dependence  and  freedom  vitally  affect 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  joined  in  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  military  proposals,  with  the 
reservation  that  I  have  deep  apprehen¬ 
sion  about  its  adequacy  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  conventional  response,  both  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  about  the  for¬ 
eign-assistance  program  as  a  whole,  and 
particularly  about  the  part  of  it  relating 
to  military  assistance,  for  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  asked  $1,885  million 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  authorized  $1,800  million,  in  new 
obligational  authority. 

This  sum  happens  to  be  exactly  the 
same  amount  which  was  originally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Eisenhower  budget  of  last 
January — after,  so  we  were  informed  in 
testimony,  a  cut  of  more  than  $500  mil¬ 
lion  from  recommendations  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower. 

And  the  figure  is  considerably  below 
the  minimum  recommended  by  the 
Draper  Committee,  a  bipartisan  commit¬ 
tee  of  outstanding  men  from  both  par¬ 
ties  and  from  all  branches  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  who  studied  the  needs  of  our  aid 
program  a  year  and  one-half  ago,  at  a 
time  when  world  tensions  were  not  what 
they  are  today. 

In  line  with  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
increase  emphasis  on  economic  aid,  last 
March  President  Kennedy  originally 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  figure  of 
$1.6  billion  for  military  assistance. 

In  May,  however,  this  amount  was 
raised  to  $1,885  million,  following  ac¬ 
cumulating  evidence  of  deterioration  in 
the  situation  in  Laos  and  southeast  Asia. 

Now,  2  months  later,  in  the  face  of 
Khrushchev’s  explicit  threats  to  Berlin 
and  his  actions  in  increasing  the  Soviet 
defense  budget  many  billions  of  dollars, 
the  bill  before  us  still  carries  only  the 
total  of  $1.8  billion. 

I  believe  any  attempt  to  reduce  that 
amount  should  be  defeated. 

We  have  heard  much  recently  about 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world  to  wage 
limited  or  local  wars.  I  have  expressed 
my  views  fully  to  the  Senate  on  this 
many  times,  including  remarks  made 
only  last  week. 

We  have  just  recently  supported  un¬ 
animously  the  proposals  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  increase  our  power  to  deal  with 
limited  war  situations.  This  is  all  to 
the  good.  But  that  makes  it  all  the 
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more  amazing  to  me  that  there  should 
be  opposition  to  a  military  assistance 
program  to  create  greater  limited  war¬ 
fare  capability  among  our  friends. 

This  military  assistance  goes  primarily 
to  forces  of  allied  nations  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Asia  which  are  actually 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
or  only  a  short  distance  behind  the 
frontlines. 

These  forces  are  actually  on  the  lands 
they  are  prepared  to  defend.  They  are 
already  in  place,  in  those  strategic  areas 
in  the  path  of  Communist-bloc  aggres¬ 
sion. 

I  often  commented  adversely  about  the 
domestic  military  posture  of  the  last  ad¬ 
ministration,  including  the  failure  to  de¬ 
velop,  equip,  and  train  significant  forces 
at  points  where  the  need  is  real.  We 
must  now  continue  the  new  policy  with, 
vigor,  and  with  adequate  materiel  and 
personnel. 

Beside  the  maintenance  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  basic  nuclear  deterrent 
power,  we,  our  allies,  and  all  nations 
threatened  by  Communism,  must  resist 
every  form  of  military  aggression,  as  well 
as  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  calls  wars  of 
liberation — internal  subversion  whether 
or  not  backed  by  a  parallel  external 
threat. 

These  wars  of  liberation,  carried  out 
through  internal  subversion  and  para¬ 
military  forces,  have  become  an  increas¬ 
ingly  dangerous  form  of  Communist  ag¬ 
gression.  We  have  seen  what  they  can 
do  in  Cuba,  and  what  they  are  trying  to 
accomplish  in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

Our  nuclear  strength,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  great  power,  cannot 
cope  with  aggression  of  this  kind.  The 
defense  of  free  nations  against  it  must 
be  fundamentally  through  the  courage 
and  determination  of  their  own  people. 
We  can  provide  indispensable  help 
through  arms,  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  transportation,  and  training;  and 
these  are  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

In  short,  our  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  plays  a  vital  part  in  supporting  the 
determination  of  the  free  world  to  re¬ 
sist  Communist  aggression  in  all  its 
forms. 

We  all  know  that  this  program  began 
with  our  highly  successful  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  1947 — without  which 
those  countries  would  surely  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  communism — and  that  the 
major  amounts  in  the  early  years  were 
directed  to  providing  the  first  real  mili¬ 
tary  strength  to  our  NATO  allies.  We 
all  know,  too,  that  in  recent  years  the 
program  has  shifted  its  emphasis  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  nations  of  the  Far  East 
and  of  the  Middle  East,  particularly 
those  Far  East  nations  now  subject  to  in¬ 
tense  pressure  from  the  Soviet-supported 
Communist  government  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam  and  from  Communist  China. 

Most  recently,  the  program  has  come 
to  include  modest  amounts — less  than  3 
percent  of  the  total  program — to  provide 
internal  security  assistance  in  Latin 
America  and  in  Africa. 

In  my  years  of  membership  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  body 
has  not  reviewed  the  details  of  this  pro¬ 
gram;  and  in  fact  the  program  is  not 
defended  before  that  committee. 


But  it  is  a  program  directly  related  to 
our  worldwide  military  strategy,  as  well 
as  our  foreign  policy,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
in  the  future  concern  itself  more  directly 
with  this  military  part  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program. 

I  have  been  much  impressed,  however, 
with  the  thoroughness  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  examination 
that  was  made. 

We  have  had  available  as  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  McNamara  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Lem- 
nitzer;  also  Mr.  Bundy,  the  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  International  Secu¬ 
rity  Affairs;  General  Palmer,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  top  men  on  their  staffs. 
We  have  also  listened  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  all  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  for  the  geographic  bureaus  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  information  these  officials  have 
presented  has  been  in  detail,  and  they 
have  provided  answers  to  the  questions 
asked. 

I' can  assure  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  program  has  been  worked 
on  with  care  and  precision,  and  with  the 
full  participation  by  military  authori¬ 
ties  at  all  levels  of  command.  It  is  fully 
supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
whose  Chairman  has  testified  that,  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar,  the  military  assistance 
program  buys  as  much  true  defense 
against  Communist  aggression  as  the 
dollars  invested  in  our  own  military 
budget. 

The  military  testimony  before  the 
committee  also  makes  clear  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  countries  receiving  our  military  as¬ 
sistance  are  carrying  out  military  mis¬ 
sions  geared  to  our  overall  strategy  for 
countering  Sino-Soviet  aggression. 

As  we  look  at  the  world  today,  it  is 
natural  to  ask — paraphrasing  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Barkley’s  favorite  political  story: 
“What  have  we  got  to  show  for  it 
lately?’’ 

People  ask,  “What  good  did  our  aid  to 
Vietnam  do?”  “What  have  we  got  to 
show  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  provided  to  Korea  each 
year?”  “Why  should  we  now  be  in¬ 
creasing  our  overall  assistance  to  south¬ 
east  Asia?”  “Has  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  re-thought  the  whole  basis  of  our 
policy  in  supporting  nations  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  orbit?” 

I  can  assure  you,  Madam  President, 
that  our  committee  has  gone  into  these 
questions  deeply,  and  has  received  what 
seemed  to  me  convincing  answers  from 
the  administration. 

As  to  Laos,  we  know  that — apart  from 
the  basic  difficulty  of  creating  a  nation 
where  none  had  existed  before — our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  has  had  its  hands  tied, 
until  this  very  spring,  by  provisions  of 
the  1954  Geneva  agreements  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  United  States  from  entering 
directly  into  training  and  full-scale  ad¬ 
visory  activity  on  the  military  side.  We 
know,  too,  that,  despite  these  limitations, 
our  aid  almost  certainly  prevented  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  their  Viet-Minh  friends 
from  launching  an  overwhelming  and 
successful  offensive  many  years  ago. 


The  same  applies  to  South  Vietnam, 
with  redoubled  force.  At  the  time  of  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  I  venture  that 
any  informed  pei'son  would  have  bet 
three  to  one  against  the  survival  of  a 
non -Communist  Government  in  that 
country. 

But  we  have  such  a  government  today, 
and  it  is  resisting  with  vigor  and  in¬ 
creasing  effectiveness  the  wholesale  sub¬ 
versive  efforts— amounting  in  effect  to 
an  undeclared  war — conducted  from 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
has  its  faults — in  which  it  unhappily  is 
not  alone — but  it  remains  free,  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  non-Communist;  and  this  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  our  own  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  both  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic. 

As  for  Korea,  we  have  all  been  troubled 
at  the  behavior  of  its  new  government, 
which  we  hope  is  now  moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  democracy  and  civilian  con¬ 
trol. 

But  again,  the  choice  is  not  between 
this  government  and  some  better  demo¬ 
cratic  one.  We  are  faced  with  the  reality 
of  helping  this  government  struggle,  in 
its  own  way,  to  meet  grave  economic 
problems  and  a  constant  and  major  mili¬ 
tary  threat. 

These  three  countries,  of  much  con¬ 
cern  to  the  committee,  and  on  which 
we  have  received  full  testimony,  are  only 
the  symptoms  at  this  time  of  the  larger 
worldwide  problems  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  our  earlier  beliefs  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  policy  have  quick  and 
easy  solutions.  We  know  now  that  we 
are  in  a  long  and  unremitting  struggle, 
in  which  progress  will  not  always  be  even, 
but  in  which  we  cannot  afford  to  slacken 
our  effort  on  every  front  where  it  can  be 
brought  to  bear  effectively. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  current 
world  situation.  Does  any  one  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  Berlin  will  not  be  accompanied 
by  Sino-Soviet  threats,  possibly  by  out¬ 
right  aggression,  in  other  areas? 

In  a  world  that  may  mistakenly  think 
that  we  are  focusing  too  much  on  Berlin, 
is  this  the  time  to  cut  back  on  our  world¬ 
wide  programs  directed  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  security  of  nations  whose  fate 
is  inextricably  tied  to  ours? 

These,  then,  are  the  affirmative  rea¬ 
sons  that  lead  me  to  support  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  committee  figure  of  $1.8 
billion  for  military  assistance. 

Now  let  me  speak  briefly  on  some  of 
the  other  matters  that  came  up  in  the 
committee  hearings.  One  of  these  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  internal  security  pro¬ 
gram  in  Latin  America. 

I  have  supported  the  committee’s 
amendment  which  retains  the  require¬ 
ment  for  an  express  Presidential  de¬ 
termination  before  any  internal  security 
program  in  Latin  America  is  actually 
carried  through  for  a  given  country.  The 
possibility  that  our  aid  may  be  used  to 
support  corrupt  and  dictatorial  regimes 
is  one  that  well  warrants  this  additional 
precaution. 

But  I  believe  that  the  increased  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  necessity  in  the  face  of  Castro- 
inspired  activities  in  Latin  America,  and 
that  we  must  go  froward  with  it. 
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A  second  concern  has  been  the  man¬ 
agement  of  military  assistance.  I  have 
been  reassured  by  the  voluminous  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  safeguards  recommended 
by  the  Draper  Committee  2  years  ago 
have  taken  real  effect. 

At  the  present  time  the  needs  of  each 
country  are  submitted  by  the  country 
military  assistance  advisory  group  and 
are  then  reviewed  and  put  together  by 
our  unified  commanders  in  the  field — 
General  Norstad  in  Paris,  Admiral  Felt 
in  Honolulu,  and  General  O’Meara  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  system  is  insurance  to 
the  end  that  only  wanted  and  needed 
equipment  is  delivered  to  a  country. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
personal  concern  of  Secretary  McNa¬ 
mara  for  overseeing  this  entire  program, 
the  personal  attention  he  apparently  has 
paid  to  the  auditing  reports,  GAO  reports, 
and  other  management  surveys  that  have 
been  instituted  over  the  years  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  achieve  businesslike  manage¬ 
ment. 

As  he  has  well  pointed  out,  one  cannot 
obviate  all  errors  in  performance;  but  I 
am  sure  we  would  all  endorse  his  state¬ 
ment  that  certain  management  problems 
of  the  program,  such  as  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  are  shared  by  any  private  business 
of  major  size. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  serious,  is 
the  interrelationship  between  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs  and  our  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  Again  and  again, 
members  of  the  committee  raised  the 
question  whether  our  military  assistance 
was  inducing  the  recipient  nations  to  at¬ 
tempt  military  programs  that  were  be¬ 
yond  their  economic  means,  and  which 
could  only  be  attained  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  necessary  long-term  economic 
development  efforts. 

I  deeply  share  this  concern.  There  is 
no  simple  answer  to  it.  While  the  pres¬ 
ent  process  in  the  executive  branch  does 
provide  for  concurrent  review  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  programs  by  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  I  have 
been  disturbed  at  evidences  this  control 
is  not  as  thorough  as  it  might  be;  and 
by  the  fact  it  does  not  extend  fully  to 
the  activity  of  the  ambassador  in  the 
field. 

We  have  been  assured,  however,  that 
the  administration  is  moving  rapidly  to 
strengthen  controls  over  the  program, 
an  issue  which  should  be  pressed  at  all 
times. 

The  Secretary  of  State  put  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  economic  and  military 
aid  very  accurately  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  spoke  of  the  “inescapable  partner¬ 
ship  between  economic  and  social  prog¬ 
ress,  on  the  one  hand,  and  conditions 
of  essential  security,  on  the  other.”  He 
added,  “One  cannot  long  exist  without 
the  other.”  I  agree. 

Two  major  aspects  require  special 
mention:  supporting  assistance  and  the 
development  programs. 

The  first  of  these  was  recommended 
several  years  ago  by  the  special  study 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  It  goes  to  21  coun¬ 
tries,  of  which  8  are  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  Sino- Soviet  bloc. 


Two-thirds  of  the  total  funds  will  be 
for  those  nations.  They  are  nations 
which,  by  necessity,  have  military  forces 
which  impose  heavy  burdens  on  their 
economies. 

Seven  of  these  nations  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  sites  of  air  and 
naval  bases  important  to  our  own  secu¬ 
rity  and  to  the  collective  defense  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

The  remainder  goes  to  countries 
whose  loss  to  communism  would  not 
only  be  a  tragedy  for  their  people,  but 
also  would  provide  dangerous  forward 
positions  for  Communist  power. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  criticized 
the  executive  branch  for  not  shifting  aid 
to  some  of  these  countries  from  grants 
to  loans. 

The  proposal  made  in  the  bill  before 
us  does  exactly  that.  Furthermore,  the 
present  program  is  some  $200  million  be¬ 
low  the  comparable  program  for  the 
same  countries  for  last  year;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  request  for  the 
contingency  fund  was  increased. 

But  the  committee  reduced  the  re¬ 
quest  for  supporting  assistance  by  $131 
million — 23  percent — and  the  requested 
contingency  fund  by  $200  million — 40 
percent. 

I  personally  regret  these  reductions, 
and  fear  we  may  all  regret  them  before 
the  year  is  out. 

Many  Senators  would  like  to  increase 
our  development  assistance.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  safely  at  the  expense  of 
supporting  assistance.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  future  production 
should  not  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  safety  of  threatened  nations. 

In  short,  the  $450  million  recommend¬ 
ed  for  supporting  assistance  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  less  than  will,  in  fact,  be  re¬ 
quired. 

We  live  in  times  of  change  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Old  relationships  are— breaking 
up.  New  states  and  systems  are  being 
formed.  If  the  past  12  months  could 
have  produced  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba,  the  Congo,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Berlin,  have  we  any  reason  to  think  op¬ 
timistically  about  the  next  year,  or  the 
next,  or  the  next? 

Will  anyone  dare  to  say  today  that  an 
end  to  crises  is  just  around  the  corner? 

So  the  President’s  request  in  the  aid 
program  for  a  $500  million  contingency 
fund  seemed  sensible  to  me,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State’s  justification  wholly 
convincing. 

The  latter  told  us  that  the  President 
had  at  first  planned  to  ask  for  a  repiti- 
tion  of  last  year’s  appropriation,  $250 
million.  But,  “As  we  can  see  from  the 
daily  headlines,”  he  said,  “the  pace  of 
events  is  now  such  that  the  President 
has  indicated  to  the  Congress  that  he  is 
requesting  an  additional  $250  million.” 

We  are  assured  that  the  additional 
fund  would  be  used  only  upon  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  in  each  case  that 
a  sudden  and  extraordinary  drain  of 
regular  funds  makes  it  necessary  to  use 
this  money  as  an  emergency  reserve. 

Fortunately,  the  very  turbulence  which 
presents  us  with  crises  provides  also  op¬ 
portunities;  and  in  order  to  sieze  these 
opportunities,  the  President  should  have 
funds  immediately  available. 
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But  here  again  the  committee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  only  60  percent  of  the 
amount  asked  by  the  President. 

In  our  day,  the  fundamental  aim  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  maintain 
an  environment  in  which  free  nations 
such  as  ours  may  exist  and  flourish. 

This  environment  we  call  the  free 
world.  If  that  world  is  to  gain  the 
loyalty  and  adherence  of  the  new  na¬ 
tions,  it  must  offer  its  members  not  only 
security  but  also  opportunity. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  President, 
and  approved  by  the  committee,  is  a 
dramatic  step  forward  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  policy  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  assistance  toward 
grasping  this  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  beside  the  point 
to  argue  whether  we  should  support  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  less-developed  countries  be¬ 
cause  it  is  humanitarian,  or  the  act  of 
a  good  neighbor  in  the  world,  or  because 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so. 

It  is  all  of  these.  A  free  environment 
must  be  spacious.  It  cannot  exist  in 
North  America  alone;  and  it  will  not  be 
spacious  unless  it  is  an  environment  of 
opportunity. 

This  is  why  three  Presidents — former 
President  Truman,  former  President 
Eisenhower,  and  President  Kennedy — 
have  described  the  economic  assistance 
program  as  essential  to  the  most  vital 
interests  which  our  Government  seeks 
to  serve  in  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

Nations  now  striving  for  growth  in¬ 
clude  more  than  a  third  of  the  world’s 
people — a  billion  human  beings — oc¬ 
cupying  two  great  continents  and  large 
parts  of  two  others. 

The  question  is  not  whether  those  na¬ 
tions  will  make  economic  and  social 
progress.  They  will.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion — one  of  the  most  fundamental  for 
the  entire  world  during  the  remainder 
of  this  century — is  whether  they  will 
progress  as  open  societies  in  freedom, 
or  as  closed  societies  under  Communist 
influence  or  domination. 

The  leaders  in  Moscow  and  Peiping 
understand  this  well.  Communist  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  has  risen  from  1954, 
with  a  credit  of  $11  million  to  the  single 
neighboring  nation  of  Afghanistan,  to 
an  annual  total  of  bloc  aid  commit¬ 
ments  in  1960  of  nearly  $1,500  million. 

Twenty-four  countries  are  now  re¬ 
cipients  of  Communist  economic  help. 
Over  6,500  Soviet,  Red  Chinese,  and 
satellite  technicians  were  in  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Soviet  bloc  aid  to  these  24  countries 
from  1955  through  1960  totaled  about 
$4.8  billion — over  half  that  from  the 
United  States.  Communist  bloc  aid  has 
taken  all  forms,  but  its  most  character¬ 
istic  and  effective  form  has  been  long¬ 
term  commitments  of  substantial  funds 
to  be  allocated  from  time  to  time  to  in¬ 
dividual  agreed  projects. 

Surely  everyone  who  has  thoughtfully 
considered  the  meaning  to  the  future  of 
our  country  and  our  people  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  called  “the  revo¬ 
lution  of  progress”  must  support  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  for  which  the  President  has 
called. 
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This  becomes  even  more  clear  when 
answers  are  given  to  several  entirely 
proper  questions. 

What  are  other  nations  doing  to  help, 
particularly  the  nations  of  Europe  whom 
we  assisted  to  rebuild  after  the  war 
through  the  Marshall  plan? 

What  opportunity  is  there  to  be  for 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
this  great  task,  and  what  encouragement 
is  to  be  given  it? 

What  effect  will  the  aid  program  have 
on  our  economy? 

What  are  the  executive  branch's  plans 
for  the  most  economical  and  effective 
administration  of  the  program? 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  asked  all  these  questions  and 
many  more. 

The  executive  branch  agrees  with  my 
own  view  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
other  nations,  particularly  those  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  should  help;  and  we  can  take  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  in  the  success  al¬ 
ready  achieved  in  this  program.  The 
development  assistance  group — now  re¬ 
named  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Eco  ¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  is 
its  organizing  center.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  told  that  the 
record  is  already  one  of  increasing  con¬ 
tributions  from  year  to  year  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  industrialized  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

Germany,  for  example,  has  increased 
its  contributions  from  about  $260  million 
in  the  2 -year  period  1956  and  1957  to 
about  $1,250  million  in  the  period  1961 
and  1962.  The  German  contribution  is 
already  close  to  1  percent  of  Germany’s 
gross  national  product — approximately 
the  same  level  of  contribution  which  we 
make  under  our  aid  program. 

France  is  already  making  grants  and 
loans  for  development,  mostly  to  former 
colonies,  of  more  than  1%  percent  of 
her  gross  national  product. 

Taken  all  together,  the  grants  and 
loans  of  DAG  nations  is  about  one-half 
of  1  percent.  Bear  in  mind  here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  percentage  of  a  country’s 
aid  to  its  gross  national  product  is  not  a 
fair  index  of  its  burden  on  the  individual 
citizen  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
the  United  States,  because  no  other 
country  has  a  per  capita  income  as  much 
as  half  of  our  own. 

If  this  program  of  aid  is  right  and 
should  be  carried  on,  can  we  afford  it? 

The  answer  most  certainly  is  “Yes.” 
The  whole  aid  program — military  and 
economic — costs  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  annual  gross  national  product, 
therefore  is  obviously  well  within  our 
economic  capacity. 

Nor  need  we  be  concerned  about  its 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments,  since 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  economic  aid 
funds — and  even  more  of  the  total — will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  as  long 
as  the  balance  of  payments  situation  re¬ 
quires  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri  we  are 
having  increasing  problems  of  foreign 
competition — an  experience  shared,  I 
know,  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

If  we  give  food  or  other  products 
abroad,  they  will  be  consumed.  But 
when  we  give  machinery,  we  must  recog¬ 


nize  that  it  is  to  increase  production 
abroad,  and  that  creates  a  problem.  We 
must  be  properly  mindful  of  our  own 
industry  and  our  own  people,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
loans  for  development  take  into  account 
the  possible  effects  of  the  loan  upon  the 
U.S.  economy ;  and  there  must  be  special 
reference  to  what  is  done  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus. 

Such  a  requirement,  therefore,  has 
been  specifically  written  into  the  bill. 

The  most  valid  complaints  voiced 
against  foreign  aid  in  recent  years  are 
in  the  field  of  administration.  This  ad¬ 
ministration  is  aware  of  that  fact  and 
therefore  is  working  hard  to  develop  an 
organization,  and  acquire  personnel  to 
improve  administration,  encourage  econ¬ 
omy,  and  eliminate  waste. 

The  new  agency  will  bring  under  one 
roof  all  aspects  of  the  aid  program.  It 
will  coordinate  closely  with  the  Food 
for  Peace  program,  that  program  which 
can  be  of  such  great  assistance  to  our 
own  farmers  as  well  as  the  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world. 

It  will  place  full  responsibility  on  one 
man  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
program  with  each  country. 

The  President  has  asked,  and  we  have 
recommended,  the  establishment  of  po¬ 
sitions  equivalent  in  rank  and  pay  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  men 
who  will  bear  these  responsibilities.  The 
tasks  call  for  talents  equal  to  those  de¬ 
manded  by  the  highest  levels  of  industry. 

Although  the  salaries  are  not  compar¬ 
able  to  those  in  industry,  they  are  liv¬ 
able,  and  I  believe  the  challenge  of  these 
tasks  which  thinking  people  know  are  so 
essential  to  the  Nation,  will  attract  able 
men. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  organization  is  to  assure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  principal  new  objective  of  the 
whole  program;  namely,  to  aid  nations 
willing  to  work  for  their  own  progress,  so 
they  can  move  rapidly  toward  a  level  of 
self-sustaining  growth. 

If  this  could  be  achieved  within  the 
time  available — and  time  is  fast  running 
out — the  consequences  on  man’s  future 
would  be  immeasurable. 

In  the  past  our  country  has  been  to 
people  everywhere  a  symbol  of  liberty 
and  opportunity.  The  President  now 
calls  upon  us  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a 
new  era,  to  lead  again  toward  liberty 
and  opportunity  through  economic  prog¬ 
ress,  education,  adequate  food,  decent 
housing,  a  chance  to  live  to  maturity  and 
beyond.  He  has  called  for  our  Nation 
to  embark  on  a  program  for  a  decade  of 
development. 

The  development  grant  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  in  this  bill  are  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  do  our  part  in  getting  this 
decade  of  development  underway. 

The  development  grants,  for  which  the 
committee  has  approved  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  of  $380  million,  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  strengthen  our  well-tested 
point  4  program.  This  will  extend  to  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  aid  in 
social  and  economic  underpinnings  of 
human  life,  already  established  in  Latin 
America  by  our  legislation  in  support  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota. 


The  Development  Loan  Fund  contains 
the  principal  new  feature  in  the  bill. 
We  have  had  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  4  years  and  it  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  worth.  But  it  has  never  had 
funds  adequate  to  the  obvious  needs. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  President 
is  asking  for  a  Development  Loan  Fund 
in  an  amount  at  least  approximating  the 
need;  and  available  over  a  5-year  period 
which  parallels  the  planning  period  for. 
development  programs  worked  out  by  the 
countries  we  are  aiding. 

The  request  is  justified  and  sensible. 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  it  should  be 
seriously  opposed — particularly  by  any 
of  those  who  so  often  are  heard  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  to  oppose  the  spread  of  Com¬ 
munism — for  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  effective  actions  we  could  possibly 
undertake  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

It  is  also  surprising  to  note  that  some 
can  on  one  day  support  the  President’s 
request  for  funds  to  arm  against  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  Soviet  threats  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  crisis,  but  shortly  thereafter  with¬ 
hold  economic  support  from  a  measure 
equally  essential  to  prevent  a  Soviet 
takeover  of  entire  nations,  over  the  next 
few  years,  through  economic  penetra¬ 
tion. 

We  are  ready  enough  to  respond  to 
crises  after  they  are  upon  us;  but  would 
it  not  be  even  more  wise  to  look  ahead — 
to  act  ahead — to  forestall  crises  before 
they  came? 

That  is  what  the  President  is  asking 
us  to  do  now — to  note  that  while  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fixing  our  attention  on 
Berlin,  it  is  at  the  same  time  continuing 
and  accelerating  its  quiet  and  persistent 
efforts  to  penetrate  and  bring  under  its 
sway  the  third  of  the  world’s  people  in 
the  less-developed  nations. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  believe  in 
the  fundamental  need  of  foreign  aid  are 
nevertheless  concerned  that  the  method 
of  financing  proposed  in  this  bill  will  in 
some  way  impair  proper  control  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  am  confident  this 
fear  is  unjustified.  The  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  provides  fully  for  the  retention  and 
exercise  of  congressional  power. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Secretary  Dillon  both  presented  to 
our  committees,  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  exercise  its  own  authority  to 
make  a  national  decision.  That  decision 
is  for  the  United  States  to  undertake  a 
Development  Loan  Fund  program  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  and  to  declare  that 
for  this  purpose  stated  funds  will  be 
available  to  the  President  by  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury. 

After  passing  this  legislation,  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  lose  control  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  Each  year, 
should  circumstances  require,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  authority  to  limit,  curtail,  ox- 
even  revoke  the  lending  authority,  or 
the  use  of  the  borrowed  funds  them¬ 
selves.  Such  actions  could  be  initiated 
by  either  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  is  true  for  sevei’al  reasons,  in¬ 
cluding  two  simple  ones:  The  Congress 
has  specifically  retained  this  power  un- 
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der  the  Government  Corporations  Con¬ 
trol  Act;  and  each  year,  after  reports 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees,  re¬ 
views  the  authorization  to  use  the  bor¬ 
rowed  funds. 

Secondly,  because  the  Executive  must 
come  to  the  Congress  every  year — to 
both  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees — to  obtain  author¬ 
ization  and  appropriations  for  the  grant 
funds,  vital  to  the  aid  program. 

There  is  no  way  the  executive  branch 
can  escape  these  congressional  controls. 
Nor  is  there  any  desire  to  do  so. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  Congress  has  and  will  continue  to 
have,  complete  power  to  examine  the 
lending  program  through  its  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tees;  and  thereupon  to  take  any  action 
it  should  deem  necessary. 

Clearly  if  the  Congress  considered  it 
desirable  to  alter  the  development  pro¬ 
gram,  it  could  do  so — apart  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  powers  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act — by  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  grant 
aid.  The  President,  even  if  he  wished 
to  veto  such  an  action,  could  not  do  so 
without  at  the  same  time  vetoing  the 
indispensable  aid  bill. 

But  what  of  the  charge  that  such  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  is  wrong  because  of  a 
slogan  built  up  around  it — “back-door 
spending.”  The  charge  implies  that  this 
type  financing  will  deprive  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  their  proper  au¬ 
thority  over  aid  spending. 

As  to  borrowing  authority,  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  matter.  The  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  was 
one  of  the  first  major  lending  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government  funded 
by  borrowing  authority,  and  there  have 
been  more  than  20  since  then. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  put  a  table  in  the  Record  show¬ 
ing  that  over  $100  billion  of  capital  had 
been  made  available  to  Federal  lending 
agencies  through  this  means. 

This  year  we  have  enacted  three  or 
four  measures  for  funding  this  way. 

Therefore,  let  us  be  frank  about  it. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  current  standard  ac¬ 
cepted  method  of  funding  Federal  lend¬ 
ing  activities. 

In  1957,  President  Eisenhower,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Under 
Secretary  Herter,  asked  the  Congress  to 
provide  this  authority  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  funds  for  a  3-year  period. 

Twenty  or  so  of  my  colleagues  across 
the  aisle  supported  the  President  then. 
Surely  they  did  not  oppose  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  in  principle.  I  do  not  believe 
they  do  so  now. 

The  question  is  raised  from  time  to 
time  as  to  whether  borrowing  authority 
may  be  in  some  obscure  way  fiscally  ir¬ 
responsible,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
widely  held  misconception  that  because 
this  method  of  financing  is  spoken  of 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  funding 
of  Government  activities  under  it  will 
somehow  increase  the  public  debt  more 
than  the  same  amount  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  direct  appropriation. 

For  example,  several  times  in  recent 
days  there  has  been  an  observation  that 
the  proposed  funds  were  chargeable  to 


the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  over 
5  fiscal  years  or  to  be  taken  out  of 
receipts  of  sale  of  public  debt  or 
through  U.S.  debt. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  in  his 
letter  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress; 

Borrowing  authority  would  not  require  an 
increase  in  the  public  debt  or  borrowing 
from  the  public  any  more  than  any  other 
form  of  funding.  Whether  such  an  increase 
may  be  necessary  will  depend  at  any  given 
time  on  the  overall  receipts  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  compared  to  its  overall  expend¬ 
itures.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  aid  program 
on  the  public  debt  would  be  exactly  the 
same  whether  the  program  were  funded  by 
borrowing  authority  or  by  annual  appropri¬ 
ations.  Activities  under  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  would  be  included  in  the  annual 
budget  just  as  they  are  for  the  more  than 
20  existing  activities  now  financed  through 
borrowing. 

How  can  there  be  any  reasonable  disa¬ 
greement  with  the  assertion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  that  this  method 
of  financing  is  fiscally  responsible? 

Opposition  to  this  provision  boils  down 
essential’y  to  the  position — and  there¬ 
fore  the  assertion — that  the  American 
people  are  incapable  of  deciding  on  a 
policy  of  as  long  as  5  years’  duration  in 
a  field  where  such  a  determination  is 
vitally  needed  in  the  interest  of  our  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  our 
democracy  is  incapable  of  making  the 
decisions  necessary  for  its  own  survival? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 

I  believe  this  Congress  is  capable  of 
making  such  a  national  decision,  and  of 
exercising  its  traditional  powers  to  super¬ 
vise  the  administration  of  that  decision 
by  the  executive  branch,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  great  purposes  intended 
are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  very  fine 
speech,  not  only  on  the  military  aspects 
of  the  program,  but  especially  also  with 
regard  to  the  controversial  issue  of  the 
borrowing  authority  contained  in  the 
bill. 

I  believe  that  what  he  had  to  say  on 
page  21  of  his  prepared  speech,  about  the 
effect  of  this  authority  on  the  public  debt 
needed  to  be  said,  because  there  is  great 
misapprehension  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country  about  the  effect  of  the  procedure 
which  the  committee  has  recommended. 

The  Senator  has  rendered  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  explaining  this  situation  as  clear¬ 
ly  as  he  has  explained  it.  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  else  put  in  quite  such 
clear  language.  The  Senator  should  be 
congratulated. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  apparently  have  great  doubt  about 
what  the  effect  of  this  particular  pro¬ 
vision  would  be.  I  hope  that  they  will 
take  the  time  to  read  this  part  of  the 
Senator’s  speech  carefully.  If  they  do, 
I  believe  the  Senate  will  bp  a  much  more 
responsive  body  when  it  comes  time  to 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  what  he  has  had 
to  say  about  the  remarks  just  enunciated 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  brought  out  that  before 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  came  to  the 
Senate,  he  made  a  well-earned  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  outstanding  businessmen.  I  dare 
say  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  main 
reason,  for  his  espousal  of  the  5-year 
proposal  for  Treasury  financing  lies  in 
the  fact  that  when  he  conducted  his 
business  he  did  not  do  it  on  an  annual 
basis,  but  over  an  extended  period  of 
years. 

The  Record  should  show  that  about 
4  or  5  years  ago  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
under  the  aid  program  something  on 
the  order  of  $700  million  was  allocated, 
reserved,  or  obligated  within  the  last  24 
hours  of  the  last  day  of  that  fiscal  year. 
In  other  words,  it  was  going  to  be  spent 
or  reserved  or  allocated  in  some  way. 

That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
yearly  financing  feature  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  If  there  were  included  a 
long-term  proposal,  greater  efficiency, 
less  waste,  and  a  more  business-like  ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  the  result. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  has  performed  a  real  service  in 
explaining  that  particular  portion  of  the 
program,  as  well  as  others,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  first  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  his  most  kind  remarks 
about  this  talk.  Working  with  him  in 
the  committee  has  been  a  unique  ex¬ 
perience,  his  patience  and  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  that  come  up, 
touching  so  many  different  facets  of  our 
position  in  the  world,  has  been  an  in¬ 
spiration.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
what  he  has  just  said. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  whom  we 
all  respect  more  and  more,  every  day. 
As  he  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  it  has  been  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  with  him  also.  He  brought 
up  the  question,  as  did  the  able  chair¬ 
man,  of  planning.  I  have  said  before 
that  when  one  plans  successfully  over  a 
period  of  years  in  business,  he  ends  up 
occasionally  being  called  a  genius.  But 
when  one  plans  successfully  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  Government,  he  often  ends  by 
being  called  a  Socialist. 

I  have  never  quite  understood  why 
it  was  not  just  as  important  to  take  care 
of  the  taxpayers’  dollar  as  it  is  to  take 
care  of  the  stockholders’  dollar.  There¬ 
fore,  I  was  especially  grateful  for  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  .President,  a 
moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  is  a  businessman,  had  a  little  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  is  also  a  businessman.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  said  he 
thought  the  Republicans,  who  are  good 
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businessmen,  should  support  this  pro¬ 
gram.  He  did  not  know  why,  as  good 
businessmen,  they  were  reluctant  to 
do  so. 

What  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
just  said  is  to  the  point.  Many  of  the 
practices  normally  used  in  business,  are 
called  socialism  when  applied  to  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  close  attention  to  the  bill.  He 
studied  the  bill  closely  and  attended  the 
hearings  as  faithfully  as  did  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  if  not  more  so. 
He  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me 
and  to  the  committee  in  the  hearings 
and  in  marking  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman.  I  am  confident  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  is  another  weapon  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  As  we 
defend  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  under  the  leadership  of  the 
President  against  the  advance  of  com¬ 
munism,  we  have  here  an  economic 
weapon,  a  psychological  weapon,  a  po¬ 
litical  weapon  to  assist  us.  For  those 
good  people  who  yearn  for  a  better  life 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  we  will 
have  a  spiritual  weapon,  as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  wishes  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  be  fufilled  in  a 
practical  and  positive  fashion  when  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


AMERICA  ON  DISPLAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  of  Sunday,  August  6, 
1961,  published  an  article  entitled  “Who 
Sends  the  Worst?’’  written  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Brown  Harris,  the  distinguished 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  read  the  article;  indeed,  I 
hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will  read 
it.  The  article  is  written  with  the  clarit; 
which  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Harris,  /t 
is  a  forceful  article  about  a  most 
portant  question.  The  question  is,  Vtfhat 
kind  of  material  are  we  exporting 
abroad?  What  kind  of  production  are 
we  exporting  for  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  seas  for  them  to  judge 
us  by?  Dr.  Harris  raises  /ome  serious 
questions. 

Madam  President,  I  /sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be/irinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  /ends  the  Worst? 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

Somebody /is  selling  America  down  the 
river.  Sojnebody  is  '  exporting  America’s 
worst.  Inrpictures  and  plays  sent  abroad  the 
image  or this  sweet  land  of  liberty,  displayed 
before/the  eyes  of  multitudes,  is  not  only 
that/f  the  “Ugly  American,”  but  also  of  a 
depraved  America. 


A  cultured,  highly  intelligent  American 
woman,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
6-month  world  tour,  sadly  made  this  com¬ 
ment:  “Again  and  again,  in  city  after  city, 
my  husband  and  I  saw  American  films  de¬ 
picting  the  seamy  and  degrading  aspects  of 
life  in  our  Nation.  The  impressions  made 
upon  foreigners  caused  us  as  Americans  to 
hang  our  heads  in  shame.  The  crowds  who 
gaze  upon  such  stuff  have  every  reason  to 
think  of  us  ,as  barbarians  devoid  of  decent 
moral  standards.” 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  base  betrayal 
of  our  democracy  at  the  very  time  we  are 
waging  a  global  war  of  ideas  for  the  minds 
of  men?  Who  is  back  of  showing  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  as  they  stand  in  the  valley  of  de¬ 
cision,  our  moral  slums,  rather  than  our 
spiritual  spires? 

Some  depictions  on  stage  and  screen  could 
not  better  fit  into  the  total  disparaging  pic¬ 
ture  the  Soviets  are  always  painting  of 
America  if  they  had  been  selected  by  a 
“board  of  Communists”  whose  goal  is  the 
destruction  of  our  free  land. 

When  Khrushchev  was  peddling  his  wares 
Spn  our  shores  he  was  rightly  disgusted  when 
Coarse  and  vulgar  estimates  of  stage  values 
were  evidenced  in  the  entertainment  menu 
set \efore  him.  It  must  be  said  that  so  far 
as  its,  stage  art  is  concerned  Russia  sends  tq 
other  'tends  its  best — and  its  best  is  ver 
high.  TJiey  proudly  exhibit  the  superior  side 
of  their  Cultural  life  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  the  product  of  the  Soviets  but  is/s  old 
as  the  czars\ 

It  is  an  infamous  thing  to  hid/our  best 
and  export  our  Vorst  which,  for  some  strange 
reason,  the  besh,  allows  to  go  /on  without 
adequate  rebuke  \or  refutation.  What  is 
going  on  is  a  potenr^actor  in/disfiguring  the 
real  image  of  Americ\in  tl/  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

No  wonder  a  distingxnfiied  U.S.  Senator  of 
the  stature  of  Prescott  Bush,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  recently  arose  in  the  Senate  to  lift  his 
voice  against  this  aJSominablV  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  In  an  impassioned  adatess  worthy  of 
the  Senate  at  its  best,  he  dectered:  “It  is 
high  time  that  some  board  or Ncommission 
should  be  giy/n  responsibility  to  recommend 
legislation  t6  stop  exporting  the  very  worst 
depiction /Of  American  life,  which  presents 
our  people  as  being  morally  depraved^  Be¬ 
cause  of  plays  such  as  we  have  discussedNand 
some/of  the  salacious  and  immoral  movies 
tha/we  export  to  distant  countries,  the  tin 
h^e  arrived  for  us  to  take  cognizance  of  thd 
•oblem.  Such  exhibitions  serve  only  to 
.iquidate  the  good  work  that  is  being  done 
all  over  the  world  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense. 
The  export  of  filthy  and  immoral  perform¬ 
ances  as  being  representative  of  U.S.  life  is 
shameful.” 

The  Senator  mentioned  two  plays  now 
being  performed  in  his  State  and  scheduled 
to  be  shown  this  summer  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America.  He  read  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  letter  from  a  woman  constituent,  say¬ 
ing:  “I  went  to  see  these  plays  but  they 
were  so  terrible  that  I  got  up  and  walked 
out.  One  woman  said  that,  after  it  was  over, 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  fallen  into  a  pile  of 
garbage.  Now,  Senator,  these  plays  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  sent  to  South  America  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  American  life.  Whoever  is  in  charge 
of  this  department  must  be  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.” 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Senate  aisle 
came  the  voice  of  Senator  Frank  J.  Latjsche, 
of  Ohio,  who  heartily  joined  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  through  some  legislation  “we 
might  be  able  to  reach  the  panderers  who 
are  distributing  licentious  pictures  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  plays  that  bring  upon 
us  the  hatred  and  shame  of  the  people  who 
see  them.  A  film  official  from  one  South 
American  state  appeared  before  our  subcom¬ 


mittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs  and  said — 
‘all  the  good  that  you  do  with  your  foreia 
aid  program  is  more  than  destroyed  by  /lie 
type  of  pictures  you  are  sending  to/  our 
country.’  ” 

Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  £> akota, 
honored  the  memory  of  the  parsonage  home 
in  which  he  was  reared  as  he  added  his  voice 
to  those  of  the  Senators  from  /Connecticut 
and  Ohio  to  say  that  by  his/personal  ob¬ 
servation  he  had  been  “ash/ned  and  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  filthy  film/ that  are  being 
sent  and  shown  in  vari/is  foreign  cities, 
carrying  a  message  that/s  untrue  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned/ They  do  far  more 
harm  than  we  can  counter  by  expenditures 
of  many  millions  or  dollars  through  the 
USIA.” 

All  this  makes  /he  query  lifted  above  this 
spire  a  burning/ question.  Who  among  us, 
for  personal  ga/i,  is  engaging  in  such  traitor¬ 
ous  practice/  as  they  interpret  liberty  as 
license  to  betray?  Whoever  they  are,  these 
spiritual  descendants  of  Judas,  who  for  the 
lure  of  a/  pieces  of  silver  multiplied  by  mil¬ 
lions,  a/e  dealing  in  lewd  pictures  of  Amer¬ 
ica  a/its  worst,  must  have  the  searchlight 
of  a/  aroused  Nation  turned  full  upon  them. 
Th/y  deserve  to  be  publicly  pilloried  for  an 
ipardonable  sin. 

When  the  world  depends  for  its  future  so 
largely  upon  America’s  best,  it  is  being  ma¬ 
liciously  shown  America’s  worst.  God  for¬ 
give  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 


STAFF  STUDY  OF  PUGWASH 
CONFERENCES 

r~ 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  in 
June  of  this  year  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  issued  a  staff  study  of  the  Pug- 
wash  Conferences.  It  was  a  carefully  re¬ 
searched,  heavily  documented  report.  To 
this  I  can  testify  personally,  because  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  checking  and 
editing  it. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  to  make  certain  essential  in¬ 
formation  available  to  Western  scien¬ 
tists  and  intellectuals  who  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  future  East-West  conferences. 

It  is  important  that  Western  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  such  conferences  be  armed 
with  the  basic  facts  about  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  about  the  disci¬ 
pline  that  governs  Soviet  intellectuals, 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Ccmmu- 
^nists  have  tried  to  shape  such  confer¬ 
ees  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  that  they  examine  careful¬ 
ly  me  credentials  of  the  chief  sponsors  of 
sucn\conferences,  because  not  all  con¬ 
ferences  are  alike. 

Whenever  any  such  report  is  pub¬ 
lished,  it\can  be  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  attacks.  The  reaction  to  the  Pug- 
wash  repori\was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  par.  There  was  the  customary 
number  of  editorials  assailing  the  sub¬ 
committee  f or  Nwitchhunting  and  for 
damaging  the  c\use  of  international 
amity.  The  reportWas  also  assailed  for 
making  the  point  that  Soviet  intellec¬ 
tuals  who  attend  such  conferences  do 
not  come  to  them  as  hurnanistic  scholars 
and  free  agents,  but  as  intellectually  dis¬ 
ciplined  agents  of  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy. 

It  is  noteworthy,  howeverXthat  none 
of  these  editorials  attempteaVto  chal¬ 
lenge  the  facts  and  the  documentation 
contained  in  the  report,  because  tne  facts 
and  the  documentation  are  incontro¬ 
vertible. 
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It  has  been  my  experience  that  when 
any  document  is  published  which  ex¬ 
poses  any  portion  of  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  or  Communist  techniques  of 
operation,  certain  editorial  lights  will  go 
on  not  merely  in  this  country  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  editorial  columns  all  over  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  single,  most  abusive  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  subject  of  the  Pugwash  re¬ 
port  appeared  in  the  Financial  Post  of 
Canada,  reputedly  a  conservative  paper, 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  counterpart  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  \ 

The  language  of  this  editorial  was  so 
intemperate  and  the  invective  so  crude 
that  my  first  reaction  was  to  ignore  it. 
But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Financial  Post  is  read  by  many ’  thou¬ 
sands  of  intelligent  Canadians  to  whom 
the  tradition  of  fair  play  means  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  reply 
to  this  abusive  attack  on  the  Senate  Sub-\ 
committee  on  Internal  Security  and  on 
myself  as  vice  chairman  by  sending  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Financial  Post. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items: 

First.  My  introduction  to  the  staff 
study  on  the  Pugwash  Conferences  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee. 

Second.  The  editorial  of  June  3  in  the 
Financial  Post,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Third.  My  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Financial  Post,  dated  August  8. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  these  docu¬ 
ments,  and  to  carefully  study  the  staff 
analysis  of  the  Pugwash  Conferences 
prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In¬ 
ternal  Security. 

I  believe  that  these  documents  present 
a  particularly  interesting  case  history 
of  the  slander  and  abuse  that  one  must 
be  prepared  to  endure,  if  one  engages  in 
the  task  of  exposing  communism  or  if 
one  presents  the  simple  facts  about  So¬ 
viet  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pugwash  Conferences — A  Staff 
Analysis 


(Introduction  by  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  vice  chair 
man,  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Securit 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj 
For  better  or  for  worse,  the  coming  ] 
is  likely  to  see  increasing  contact  be 
scientists  of  the  free  world  and  scientists  of 
the  Communist  world. 

Some  of  these  contacts  will  tak£  place  in 
connection  with  international  /conferences 
convened  by  the  specialized  .Scientific  so¬ 
cieties.  Others  will  take  plac/as  part  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program  between  East  and 
West.  Still  other  contacts'  will  be  fostered 
by  cooperative  scientific/programs  like  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  Finally, 
there  have  been  and  Will  probably  continue 
to  be  privately  sponsored  conferences  at 
which  Communists  and  non-Communist 
scientists  are  brought  together. 

In  most  of  the  contacts  that  have  thus 
far  taken  pla/e,  the  free  world  scientists, 
although  tjacy  have  sometimes  argued 
strongly,  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
their  Con/munist  counterparts.  The  exten¬ 
sive  use  which  the  Communist  propaganda 
apparatus  has  made  of  the  Pugwash  confer¬ 
ence^  proof  enough  of  this. 


The  free  world  scientists  have  no  central 
guiding  political  ideology.  The  Communist 
scientists  have  such  an  ideology. 

The  free  world  scientists  are  under  no  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  scientists  from  the  Communist 
bloc  countries,  when  they  attend  interna¬ 
tional  conferences,  do  so  under  the  discipline 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  free  world  scientist,  brought  up  in  the 
tradition  of  freedom  of  criticism,  is  fre¬ 
quently  critical,  and  sometimes  overcritical 
of  his  own  government.  The  Soviet  scien¬ 
tist — especially  the  Soviet  scientist  who  rep¬ 
resents  his  government  abroad  in  any  ca¬ 
pacity — has  been  conditioned  to  blind 
obedience  to  government  policy. 

The  free  world  scientist  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  an  exchange  of  views  with  fellow 
scientists  based  on  a  common  regard  for  the 
truth  and  scientific  objectivity.  The  Soviet 
scientist  knows  from  his  own  sad  experience, 
that,  whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between 
scientific  objectivity  and  Communist  dogma, 
it  is  scientific  objectivity  that  must  yield. 

The  free  world  scientist  comes  to  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Soviet  scientists  with  an  open  mind, 
.full  of  trust  and  a  desire  to  communicate 
apd  cooperate.  The  Communist  scientist 
comes  to  these  conferences  with  carefully 
defined  political  directives.  It  is  his  duty 
to  attempt  to  shape  and  exploit  the  confer¬ 
ence  in.  a  manner  which  will  best  serve  the 
ends  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

This  study  presents  certain  basic  fact 
which  should  be  known  and  understood/by 
the  scientific,  community  of  the  free  wbrld 
so  that  its  members  will  be  better  prepared, 
politically  and  ^psychologically,  in  their  fu¬ 
ture  contacts  with  scientists  of  tfrfc  Soviet 
bloc.  Given  the  fasts,  and  properly' prepared, 
the  free  scientist  can  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Communist  scientist, /precisely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  the  captive  pi  an  inflexible 
political  dogma. 

For  the  purposes  of  tlij/  study,  we  have 
focused  on  the  so-calledRugwash  confer¬ 
ences,  partly  because  of/the  international  at¬ 
tention  they  have  received,  partly  because 
they  constitute  ay  ideal  c\se  history. 
Within  the  framework  of  this Xstudy,  we 
have  endeavored/ to  present  theXessential 
facts  about  the /Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  men  .who  dominate  the  academy; 
about  the  role  of  the  Soviet  scientist  affupre- 
scribed  by  Ule  official  Soviet  texts:  aboutXhe 
manner  voc  which  the  Kremlin  has  managfe 
to  exploit  scientific  conferences  to  further  it^ 
own  aggressive  design  and  to  confuse  and ' 
disori/nt  the  free  world;  about  the  psycho- 
logiyal  and  political  techniques  employed  by 
the  Communist  representatives  at  such  con- 
rences;  about  the  utilization  of  scientific 
ontacts  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing 
Western  scientific  opinions  for  programs 
and  policies  that  coincide  with  Soviet  in¬ 
terests;  and,  finally,  about  the  exploitation 
of  scientific  contacts  for  purposes  of  direct 
subversion. 

While  this  study  has  been  made  primarily 
for  the  information  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  it  is  surely  not  improper  to 
hope  that  American  scientists  and  scientists 
in  other  free  countries  will  find  the  docu¬ 
mentation  presented  here  helpful  in  equip¬ 
ping  themselves  for  their  future  encounters 
with  the  political  scientists  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  world. 


Much  of  this  study  was  prepared  before  the 
Sixth  Pugwash  Conference  took  place  in 
Moscow  November  27  to  December  5,  1960. 
Cyrus  Eaton  did  not  attend  it.  Insofar  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  nothing  that 
happened  at  the  sixth  conference  in  any 
way  invalidates  the  contents  of  this  report. 
Thus,  rather  than  rewriting  substantial  por¬ 
tions  of  this  report  to  bring  the  account  up 
to  date,  it  was  decided  to  deal  with  the  sixth 
conference  by  incorporating  as  an  appendix 
the  record  of  a  television  discussion  by  sev¬ 
eral  American  participants  who  drew  opti¬ 


mistic  conclusions  from  the  exchange  of 
views,  and  a  statement  written  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  participant  who  came  away  with 
definite  impression  that  the  free  world 
hornswoggled  in  Moscow. 


[From  the  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  June  3 
1961] 

Bigoted  and  Benight 


It’s  a  pity  the  U.S.  Senate  security  sub¬ 
committee,  under  its  witch-hunting  chair¬ 
man,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  insists  on 
making  a  silly  fool  of  itself/ 

Its  latest  absurdity  is  An  attack  on  the 
Pugwash  conferences  ajW  their  Canadian- 
born  sponsor,  Cyrus  Eaton.  At  these  meet¬ 
ings,  held  frequent/  since  1955,  famous, 
Nobel  prize  winning  American,  Russian, 
British  and  o the/scientists  have  discussed 
the  dangers  of  /atomic  war,  issuing  both 
warnings  and  constructive  proposals. 

The  fatuou/DoDD  and  his  friends  have  now 
brought  ou y,  as  an  official  U.S.  document, 
what  they /all  an  evaluation. 

They  say  that  the  scientific  conferences 
were  initiated  by  a  man  of  strong  and  un¬ 
concealed  sympathy  for  Soviet  policies, 
mea/ng  Eaton.  And  they  say  that  the 
Ru/sian  delegates,  by  taking  a  solidly  So- 
vj/t  line  while  the  Western  scientists  acted 
/s  individual  seekers  after  truth,  managed  to 
exploit  the  conferences  as  a  propaganda  de¬ 
vice.  The  implication  of  both  statements  is 
false. 

The  people  Eaton  first  invited  to  Pugwash 
for  intellectual  communion  were  humanistic 
scholars.  The  idea  of  bringing  atomic 
physicists  together  came  from  Einstein  and 
Bertrand  Russell.  Eaton  met  his  first  Rus¬ 
sian,  first  became  concerned  about  current 
thermonuclear  dangers  (which  should  con¬ 
cern  all  mankind),  when  this  suggestion  was 
adopted. 

As  to  what  went  on  at  the  meetings,  al¬ 
ways  in  camera,  Dodd  clearly  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  wasn’t  there;  and  his  picture  of 
a  Soviet  phalanx  standing  firm  and  winning 
propaganda  battles  against  Western  individ¬ 
ualists  in  sheer  fiction.  The  Pugwash  com¬ 
muniques  did  not  reflect  the  official  Moscow 
line.  Sometimes,  as  on  nuclear  tests,  they 
ran  counter  to  it. 


Dodd  must  have  missed  that  fact;  and 
he  must  have  missed  also  the  statement  by 
Dr.  Wallace  R.  Brode,  scientific  adviser  to 
the  late  Eisenhower  administration,  about 
the  Pugwash  affairs:  “Such  meetings  can 
result  in  more  understanding  between  men 
than  all  the  official  talks  at  Geneva.” 


/s  a  tragedy  that  this  so-called  evalu- 
atioii  can  appear  with  the  U.S.  Senate’s  au¬ 
thority.  In  a  dark  and  dangerous  world  the 
Pugwash  experiment  has  been  an  honest  ef¬ 
fort  to  shed  a  little  light  and  bring  some  in¬ 
telligence  \and  goodwill  to  bear.  But  the 
reaction  ofXthe  benighted  bigots  of  Dodd’s 
committee  is\o  scream  “Communism.” 

It’s  very  sad  Xndeed.  It’s  enough  to  make 
the  angels  weep\  It  makes  one  doubt  if  the 
human  race  has  \sufficient  brains  to  save 
itself. 


August  8,  1961. 

The  Editor, 

The  Financial  Post, 

Toronto,  Canada 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editWial  of  June  3, 
which  pretends  to  evaluate  tlNreport  on  the 
Pugwash  Conferences  issued  bh  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Ordinarily,  as  a  matter  of  self-Aspect,  I 
do  not  trouble  to  reply  to  crude  anck.  igno¬ 
rant  abuse.  In  this  case,  however,  iXhave 
decided  to  reply  because  I  realize  thatvhe 
Financial  Post  is  read  by  many  thousa 
of  intelligent  Canadians,  who  share  tliH 
ancient  British  attachment  to  the  principle 
of  fairplay. 


/ 
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eminent  or  in  any  educational  institution. 
On  the  contrary,  respect  for  the  principle  of 
local\control  of  education  is  so  universal 
througtonit  the  Nation  and  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  just 
grounds  finr  supposing  that  control  cannot 
and  will  not  be  protected.  The  experience  of 
hundreds  of  Colleges,  universities,  and  school 
districts  that  Nave  already  received  billions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  without  Federal 
controls  should  be  ample  evidence  that  con¬ 
trol  is  not  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
Federal  support. 

The  administrationNbills  for  assistance  to 
elementary,  secondary,  \nd  higher  education 
have  been  wisely  conceived  in  terms  of  need 
and  the  ability  of  the  several  States  and 
individual  institutions  to  satisfy  that  need. 
They  represent  the  general  concern  of  all  the 
people  for  the  education  of  all  the  people 
and  in  the  national  interest  triey  bring  to 
the  level  of  Federal  action  the  principle  of 
equalization  already  accepted  within  the 
States.  They  assume  that  the  federal 
capacity  for  taxation  should  be  employed  for 
the  general  welfare  when  State  and  local 'fev- 
enue  resources  prove  inadequate.  Moreover, 
they  are  designed  with  full  safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  any  control  of  the'1' 
schools  by  the  Office  of  Education.  If  these 
bills  are  not  enacted  into  law  it  will  be  a 
great  loss  for  the  Nation,  for  not  only  will 
there  be  a  deficiency  of  funds  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Nation’s  educa¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  also  the  discouraging 
evidence  that  the  American  people  are  not 
fully  committed  to  decisive  united  action 
in  the  solution  of  one  of  their  most  crucial 
and  pressing  problems. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
serving  our  present  pattern  of  local  control 
of  education.  My  own  position  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  dictated  by  any  fear  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  because  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  the  Federal  Government  as  belong¬ 
ing  less  to  the  people  than  do  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  facts  are  quite  plain  that 
there  is  not  less  competence  or  integrity  in 
Federal  office  than  in  private  places  or  in 
local  public  office.  But  it  is  very  important 
that  the  schools  be  kept  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  serve  and  that  the  people 
not  only  maintain  a  vital  interest  in  them 
but  assume  as  well  the  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  their  support,  their  operation,  and 
their  quality.  Moreover,  control  of  the 
schools  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
inevitably  result  in  a  degree  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  curriculum  and  practices  that  would 
destroy  much  of  the  variety  and  diversity  in 
American  education  that  is  basic  to  the 
pluralistic  quality  of  our  society.  Without 
genuine  diversity  in  the  foundations  of  our 
culture  the  life  of  our  society  would  losp 
much  of  its  personal  character  and  wot 
take  on  the  dull  mechanized  quality  thaE is 
so  characteristic  of  life  in  the  totalitarian 
states. 

Our  task,  therefore,  is  one  of  gredt  diffi¬ 
culty  for  we  must  protect  the  loca/  founda¬ 
tions  and  control  of  our  schools  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  that  they  will  adequately 
serve  the  individual  and  the  /ocal  commu¬ 
nity  and  region  and  at  the  seme  time  move 
the  Nation  closer  to  the  realization  of  the 
goals  which  are  set  for  i/f  by  both  its  do¬ 
mestic  and  international/a flairs.  This  means 
that  we  must  achieve  ttbth  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  national  perspectives  on  the  problems 
of  education,  perspectives  that  will  enable 
us  to  fashion  our  Educational  establishment 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  our  common 
needs  in  manpower,  knowledge,  and  creative 
talents  and  m  bring  our  educational  re¬ 
sources  more' readily  to  the  solution  of  those 
large  sociaj/  and  economic  problems  that  will 
continue  i!o  face  us  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Withoujrsuch  perspectives,  to  which  we  must 
all  contribute,  through  private,  local,  State, 
and  federal  agencies  that  relate  either  di- 
I6y  y  or  indirectly  to  education,  we  will 
hjtve  no  assurance  that  our  educational  pro¬ 


gram  will  be  adequate  to  the  large  tasks 
ahead. 

We  may  take  confidence  from  the  fact 
that  our  educational  establishment  has  firm 
foundations  and  that  with  an  increasing 
measure  of  public  interest  and  support  it  is 
moving  steadily  in  a  good  direction.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  life  of  our  culture  justi¬ 
fies  our  pride  more  or  is  a  more  profound 
source  of  our  strength  than  the  intellectual 
freedom  that  characterizes  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  our  schools  and  universities, 
or  the  universal  character  of  our  education 
that  has  brought  us  near  a  general  literacy 
and  has  produced  such  a  large  measure  of 
knowledge  and  disciplined  intelligence.  We 
must  protect  these  at  all  costs. 

Today  the  ugly  forces  of  suspicion  and 
false  representation  that  threaten  civic  trust 
and  unity  are  again  in  our  midst.  There  are 
new  accusations  of  disloyalty  and  there  is 
new  talk  of  special  oaths  and  tests  of  loy¬ 
alty  in  education.  This  could  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  moral  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  that  might  well  compromise  the  pre¬ 
cious  quality  of  our  intellectual  freedom. 
It  must  be  resisted  with  great  strength,  for 
when  that  freedom  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 

And  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  reaction 
igainst  the  democratic  character  of  our  edu- 
itional  policies  and  practice  in  favor  of 
art\aristocratic  philosophy  of  education  that/ 
wortld  lodge  our  confidence  in  a  highly  cult/ 
vatea\elite  rather  than  in  the  generality/of 
well  educated  people.  We  must  never  /for¬ 
get  thafythe  most  precious  qualities  or  our 
Nation  are  inextricably  tied  to  our /demo¬ 
cratic  education.  One  of  our  most/pressing 
responsibilities  is  the  achievement^^  greater 
intellectual  rigor  and  excellence  At  all  levels 
in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  for 
we  must  exact  frqm  our  students,  teachers, 
and  research  scholars  an  ever  larger  meas¬ 
ure  of  achievement  \n  knowledge  and  crea¬ 
tive  activity.  But  thik.cinr  and  must  be  done 
within  the  frame  workfof  our  indigenous 
educational  philosophy  that  is  in  principle 
oriented  to  the  meaning  Apd  purposes  of  a 
democratic  society.. 

Our  schools  aiuf  universities  are  integral 
to  the  very  character  of  our  society  and  our 
national  life.  /Their  strengths  \and  weak¬ 
nesses  are  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  society VTheir  achievements  are  to  the 
credit  of  tjrfe  entire  community,  as  the  com¬ 
munity  ihust  bear  the  responsibility  for 
their  failures.  By  and  large  the  American 
people/have  received  the  kind  of  education 
they/nave  wanted  and  have  been  willing 
pay  for  in  talent,  effort,  and  money.  Now> 
w/th  an  increased  sensitivity  to  the  profound 
'alue  and  importance  of  education  relative 
to  both  the  internal  and  external  problems 
of  the  Nation,  they  are  asking  for  a  general 
tightening  up  in  the  quality  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  a  more  exacting  demand  for 
scholarly  productivity.  Fortunately  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  invest 
a  larger  measure  of  their  human  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources  to  this  purpose.  Whatever 
difficulties  we  may  face  in  the  administration 
of  education  or  in  its  substance,  it  is  our 
responsibility  now  to  secure  for  them  this 
higher  excellence  and  larger  productivity. 
Nothing  less  than  this  is  worthy  of  our  abili¬ 
ties  or  of  our  commitment  to  high  purpose. 


FALLOUT  SHELTERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  I 
noted  with  interest  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  before 
a  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Defense 
that  he  plans  to  find  fallout  shelters  for 
50  million  Americans  and  that  he  plans 
to  stock  them  with  food,  water,  and 
emergency  supplies  for  5  days.  While 
the  food  rations  will  admittedly  be  aus¬ 
tere,  the  prospect  of  their  manufacture 
is  good  news  for  those  of  us  who  are  con¬ 


cerned  about  our  growing  surpluses 
food,  particularly  wheat. 

Mr.  McNamara  told  the  subcommittee 
that —  / 

Consumption  of  this  ration  by  spine  per¬ 
sons  may  involve  some  discomfort.  But  in 
the  areas  of  highest  fallout  coijtamination, 
its  ready  availability  will  be/essential  to 
survival.  / 

I  have  been  informecy/Mr.  President, 
that  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps, 
which  has  a  research  .budget  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $13  million/annually,  has  been 
given  the  assignment  to  perfect  a  shelter 
ration.  It  is  an  appropriate  assignment, 
since  this  very  fine  organization  has 
been  working/for  scores  of  years  to  im¬ 
prove  the  field  ration  of  the  American 
soldier.  It  developed  the  famous  hard¬ 
tack  of  World  War  I,  the  K-ration  of 
World  ^ar  II,  and  since  then  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  providing  light, 
compact,  nutritious  food  for  our  fighting 
men 

,  hi  its  efforts,  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
ias  the  active  support  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  whose  research 
budget  is  10  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps.  The  Agricul¬ 
ture  Research  Service  has  also  developed 
a  lightweight,  high-nutrition,  low-cost 
survival  ration  which  has  a  5-  to  6-year 
shelf  life.  Another  independent  re¬ 
search  effort,  this  one  financed  by  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Inspection,  has  yielded  a  survival  biscuit 
which  shows  promise  and  which  has  a 
shelf  life,  as  I  understand  it,  of  about  2 
years. 

In  addition,  private  researchers  have 
been  at  work  on  this  problem  for  some¬ 
time  and  a  number  of  civil  defense  emer¬ 
gency  rations  have  been  developed,  one 
of  the  most  versatile,  I  am  told,  being 
MPF,  or  Multi-Purpose  Food,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  General  Mills. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
civil  defense  committee  of  the  Governors 
conference,  served  samples  of  a  survival 
biscuit  to  the  President  during  a  White 
House  luncheon  this  spring.  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  said  the  biscuits  would  keep  for  10 
tears. 

Taturally,  Madam  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  u\ke  into  account  all  of  these  activ¬ 
ities  in\his  search  for  a  suitable  ration 
for  storage  in  the  fallout  shelters  he  pro¬ 
poses.  And  I  trust  that  he  will  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whose 
Department  xjas  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  this  fie 

I  do  urge,  hotoever,  that  Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara  consider  extending  the  supply  from 
a  5-day  period  to\14  days,  since  the 
studies  made  by  the  slnne  committee  be¬ 
fore  which  he  appealed  showed  that 
many  areas  of  the  Natiok  will  still  have 
radioactivity  so  intense  that  it  will  not 
be  safe  to  leave  the  sheltei\at  the  end 
of  only  5  days. 

Madam  President,  as  examples  of  the 
type  of  research  the  Quartermaster  Food 
and  Container  Institute  for  the  Atoned 
Forces  is  engaged  in,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  list 
five  pi’ojects,  as  reported  by  the  InstiN 
tute. 
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'there  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Quartermaster  Food  and  Container 
Institute  for  the  Armed  Forces  has/is  en¬ 
gaged  ih  the  following  studies : 

(a)  Bong-term  storage  of  operational  ra¬ 
tions  (Georgia  State  experimental  studies) : 
This  very  comprehensive  study  included 
7  bakery  and  cereal  products,  14  meat  and 
fish  products,  and  24  others.  In  general,  it 
was  determined  that  the  storage  life  is  great¬ 
er  the  lower  the  temperature.  Cereal  and 
meat  produces  generally  require  temperatures 
below  70°  R  to  assure  a  5-year  period  of 
storage.  Foods,  containers,  and  packaging 
were  all  embraced  in  this  7-year  study. 

(b)  TM  743-3|0,  “The  Storage  of  Materials”: 

This  sets  fortm  information  on  the  storage 
life  of  frozen,  hdat-processed,  and  dehydrated 
subsistence  iteiAs  embracing  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts,  dairy  foods  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  meat  products,  fish  and  shellfish,  and 
especially  dairy  foods  and  food  specialties. 
Also  included  is  infiprmation  relative  to  room 
temperature  and  refrigerated  storage  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  Beverages,  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts,  canned  meats!  and  survival  packets, 
food  oil  and  fats,  condiments,  and  related 
products.  \ 

(c)  "A  Summary  ^  of  Food  Stability 
Studies” — Q.M.F.  &  C.lt  from  1947  to  1958 
(manuscript) :  A  summary  of  studies  was 
completed  on  beverage^  and  confections, 
cereal  products,  dairy,  faf  and  oil  products, 
fruit  and  vegetable  products,  meat  items,  in¬ 
cluding  storage  stability  fijid  rate  of  deter¬ 
ioration.  These  studies  relate  to  rates  of 
deterioration  under  variable  field  conditions. 

(d)  “Study  of  Nabisco  Produced  Ration 
for  Civilian  Defense  Use”:  The  purpose  is  to 
determine  the  length  of  storage  life. 

(e)  “Routine  Investigation  of  Storage 

Stability”:  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
studies  the  Institute  has  engaged  continu¬ 
ously  in  routine  investigation!  of  storage 
stability  of  all  classes  of  foods  and  com¬ 
modities  and  containers  of  military  interest. 
At  the  Institute  there  is  constant  vsearch  for 
means  for  improving  processing  techniques 
to  extend  the  storage  life  of  food  products, 
as  well  as  work  on  increasing  utility  and 
acceptability  of  items.  Freeze  dehydration, 
for  example,  is  being  investigated  not  only 
for  characteristics  of  preservation  but  de¬ 
sirable  textures  and  marked  reduction  in 
weight  due  to  the  removal  of  moisture!  Im¬ 
proved  packaging  materials  and  techniques, 
are  being  used  to  reduce  weight,  cube,  land 
yet  give  adequate  protection.  Tests  on  long¬ 
term  storage  of  containers  have  involved  a 
3-year  test'  of  products  stored  in  the  open 
under  tropical,  temperate,  and  arctic  con¬ 
ditions.  \ 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1983)  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate  would  capitalize  the 
proposed  new  Development  Loan  Fund 
from  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds, 
or  other  forms  of  interest  bearing  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  as  follows:  $1,187  million  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1962  and  $1.9  billion  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963-66;  a  5-year  total 
of  $8.8  billion. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  bill,  with  respect  to 
loans  which  may  be  made  under  the  pro¬ 
gram,  says: 

Interest  rates  as  low  as  1  percent  are  con¬ 
templated,  and  some  loans  probably  will  be 
interest  free.  Terms  of  repayment  up  to  50 
years  will  be  permitted,  in  some  cases  with 
no  repayment  of  principal  for  initial  periods 
of  up  to  10  years. 


I  hope  some  repayments  will  be  made, 
and  that  some  interest  will  be  paid.  But 
using  the  full  amount  of  Federal  debt  as 
it  would  be' created  for  the  development 
loan  program,  interest  on  $8.8  billion,  if 
computed  at  3  percent  and  compounded 
annually  for  50  years,  would  total  $29.7 
billion. 

The  figures  are  shown  on  the  table, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  calculation  of  interest  on  Development 
Loan  Fund 


[Fiscal  years.  In  millions] 


Interest 
on  1962 
authori¬ 
zation 
of  $1,187 

Interest! 
on  1963] 
authori-j 
zation 
of $1,900 

Interest 
on  1964 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Interest 
on  1965 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Interest 
on  1966 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Total 

interest 

1902 

$35. 6 

$35.6 

1963 

36.7 

$57.0 

93.7 

1904 

37.  8 

58.  7 

$57.0 

153.5 

1965. 

38.9 

60.5 

58.7 

$57.0 

215.1 

1966. 

40. 1 

62.3 

60.5 

58.7 

$57. 0 

278.6 

1967. 

41.3 

64.  2 

62.3 

60.5 

58.7 

286.9 

1968. 

42.5 

66.  1 

64.2 

62.3 

60.5 

295.5 

1909- 

43.8 

■68. 1 

66. 1 

64.2 

62.  3 

304.4 

1970. 

45. 1 

70. 1 

68.  1 

66. 1 

64.2 

313.5 

1971. 

46.5 

72.2 

70. 1 

68. 1 

66.  I 

322.9 

1972. 

47.9 

74.4 

72.2 

70. 1 

68. 1 

332.6 

1973. 

49.3 

76.6 

74.4 

72.2 

70. 1 

342.6 

1974. 

50.8 

78.9 

76.6 

74.4 

72.2 

352.9 

1975. 

52.3 

81.3 

78.9 

76.6 

74.4 

363.4 

1976. 

53.9 

83.7 

81.3 

78.9 

76.  6 

374.3 

1977. 

55.5 

86.2 

83.7 

81.3 

78.9 

385.6 

1978. 

57. 1 

88.8 

86.2 

83.7 

81.3 

397. 1 

1979. 

58.9 

91.5 

88.8 

86.2 

83.7 

409. 1 

1980. 

60.6 

94.2 

91.5 

88.8 

86.2 

421.3 

1981. 

62.4 

97.0 

94.2 

91.5 

88.8 

434.0 

1982. 

64.3 

99.  9 

97.0 

94.2 

91.5 

447.0 

1983. 

66.  2 

102.9 

99.9 

97.0 

94.2 

460.4 

1984. 

68.2 

106.0 

102.9 

99.9 

97.0 

474.2 

1985. 

70.3 

109.2 

106.0 

102.9 

99.9 

488.4 

1986. 

72.4 

112.5 

109.2 

106.0 

102.9 

503.1 

1987. 

74.6 

115.9 

112.5 

109.  2 

106.0 

518.2 

1988. 

76.8 

119.3 

115.9 

112.5 

109.2 

533.7 

1989. 

79.1 

122.9 

119.3 

115.9 

112.  5 

549.7 

1990. 

81.5 

126.6 

122.9 

119.3 

115.9 

566.2 

1991. 

83.9 

130.4 

126.6 

122.9 

119.3 

583.2 

1992. 

86.4 

134.3 

130.4 

126.6 

122.9 

600.7 

1993. 

89.0 

138.4 

134.3 

130.4 

126.6 

618.7 

1994. 

91.7 

142.5 

138.4 

134.3 

130.4 

637.3 

1995. 

94.5 

146.  8 

142.  5 

138. 

134.3 

656.4 

1996. 

97.3 

151.2 

146.8 

142.  5 

138.4 

676.1 

1997. 

100.2 

155.7 

151.2 

146.8 

142.5 

696.4 

1998. 

103.2 

160.4 

155.7 

151.2. 

146.8 

717.3 

1999. 

106.3 

165.  2 

160.4 

155.7 

151.2 

738.8 

2000. 

109.5 

170.2 

165.2 

160.  4 

155.7 

761.0 

2001. 

112.8 

175.3 

170.2 

165.  2 

160.4 

783.8 

2002. 

116.2 

180.5 

175.3 

170.2 

165.2 

807.3 

2003. 

119.  6 

185.9 

180.5 

175.3 

170.  2 

831.5 

2004. 

123.2 

191.  5 

185.9 

180.5 

175.3 

866.5 

2006. 

126.9 

197.3 

191.5 

185.9 

180.5 

882.2 

2006. 

130.7 

203.  2 

197.3 

191.5 

185.9 

908.6 

2007. 

134.7 

209.3 

203.  2 

197.3 

191.  5 

935.9 

2008. 

138.7 

215.5 

209.3 

203.  2 

197.3 

963.9 

2009. 

142.9 

222.0 

215.  5 

209.3 

203.2 

992.8 

2010. 

147.2 

228.7 

222.0 

215.  5 

209.3 

1,  022.  6 

2011  _ 

151.6 

235.5 

228.  7 

222.0 

215.5 

1, 053. 3 

2012. 

242.6 

235.5 

228.  7 

222.0 

928.8 

2013 

242.6 

236.5 

228.7 

706.8 

2014 

242.6 

236.5 

478. 1 

2015. 

242.6 

242.6 

4, 016.  8 

6, 429. 3 

6,429.3 

6,  429. 3 

6,  429.  3 

29,  734. 1 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to 
totals. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1983)  is  pending 
before  the  Senate.  On  Friday,  July  28, 
I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
and  said  that  I  would  offer  it  at  the 
proper  time.  On  that  occasion  I  com¬ 
mented  on  the  amendment,  the  bill,  and 
on  foreign  aid  in  general.  Those  com¬ 
ments  may  be  found  beginning  on  page 
12902  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  the  heading  “Statement  by  Sen¬ 
ator  J.  W.  Fulb right,  of  Arkansas,”  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday, 
August  7,  beginning  on  page  13880,  the 


August  8 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  is  quoted  as  referring  to 
my  statement  of  July  28,  and  saying: 

I  have  asked  representatives  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  go  through  it  and  comment 
on  it.  I  now  have  such  comments,  and  in¬ 
clude  them  with  this  statement. 

I  shall  analyze  the  so-called  comment 
by  these  unidentified  “representatives  of 
the  executive  branch.” 

First  I  said : 

This  borrowing  authority  is  the  device  fre¬ 
quently  called  backdoor  financing  because  it 
evades  the  appropriation  process. 

The  so-called  “representatives  of  the 
executive  branch”  say: 

This  statement  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  have  no  re¬ 
view  of  the  AID  program.  Such  impression 
would  be  erroneous  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  only 
a  part  of  the  program,  and  other  categories 
are  subject  to  the  usual  appropriation  proc¬ 
ess; 

(b)  The  bill  does  provide  for  review  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  DLF; 

(c)  Congress  could  limit  the  use  of  the 
funds  and  such  limitation  could  be  proposed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  under  ap¬ 
propriate  circumstances. 

The  facts  are : 

First.  I  pointed  out  specifically  other 
parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program  which 
are  financed  through  annual  appropria¬ 
tions,  stated  the  amounts  authorized  in 
this  bill,  and  projected  them  through 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Second.  Of  course,  Congress  could 
limit  the  use  of  the  funds  by  statute.  But 
use  of  the  appropriation  process  in  limit¬ 
ing  expenditures  through  business-type 
budgets  is  difficult  and  largely  impracti¬ 
cal.  The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  know  this  and  they 
qualify  their  statement  by  saying  that 
it  could  be  done  “under  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  and  “It  would  be  expected 
that  the  circumstances  surrounding  any 
limitation  would  conform  with  past 
practice,  and  limitations  would  be  made 
only  in  unusual  circumstances.” 

Second.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  report — No.  612,  on  page  11 — 
says : 

The  effect  of  the  borrowing  authority  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  would  be  to  bring  develop¬ 
ment  lending  operations  more  closely  into 
line  with  established  banking  and  business 
procedures. 

I  said: 

I  doubt  that  the  procedures  of  any  sound 
banking  institution  or  business  would  allow 
for  high  risk,  50-year  loans  with  no  payment 
on  principal  in  the  first  10  years,  at  1  per¬ 
cent  interest  or  no  interest  at  all.  If  there  is 
even  a  Federal  Government  lending  agency 
making  such  loans,  it  does  not  readily  come 
to  mind. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

(a)  The  International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation  (a  subsidiary  of  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development)  has 
made  such  a  loan; 

(b)  The  loans  contemplated  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  high  risk  loans; 

The  facts  are: 

First.  The  International  Development 
Association  is  not  a  Federal  agency. 
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Second.  The  U.S.  Government  Or¬ 
ganization  Manual  1961-62,  page  581, 
says : 

IDA  loans  may  carry  lenient  terms  of  re¬ 
payment  (for  example,  loans  may  be  repay¬ 
able  in  foreign  exchange  with  long  maturities 
or  long  periods  of  grace,  or  both,  or  repay¬ 
able  wholly  or  partly  in  local  currency),  or 
the  loans  may  be  made  free  of  interest  or  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  or  they  may  incorporate 
some  combination  of  these  terms.  IDA  may 
finance  a  wider  range  of  projects  than  the 
bank,  including  projects  which  are  not 
revenue-producing  or  directly  productive; 
the  only  stipulation  of  the  articles  is  that 
projects  shall  be  of  high  developmental 
priority. 

Third.  The  so-called  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  apparently  found 
that  the  IDA  had  made  one  high  risk 
loan.  But  they  do  not  identify  it  as  to 
date,  recipient,  amount,  interest,  pur¬ 
pose,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

Fourth.  The  so-called  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  say  the  “loans 
contemplated  are  not  particularly  high 
risk,”  but  they  themselves  add  in  the  next 
sentence  that  “the  recipients  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  repaying  in  dollars,  un¬ 
less  the  terms  of  the  loans  are  adjusted 
to  meet  their  requirements.  Because  of 
the  foreign  exchange  positions  of  the 
recipients,  it  may  be  some  considerable 
time  until  dollar  repayment  can  be 
made.” 

Third,  I  said: 

The  committee  report  (No.  612),  on  page 
10,  lists  24  past  and  present  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  financed  with  debt  receipts, 
and  cites  their  “excellent”  record  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  capitalizing  the  new  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  the  same  manner. 

These  lending  agencies  are  like  snakes; 
you  can  not  measure  them  accurately  until 
they  are  dead.  But  even  at  this  date  the 
Combined  Statement  of  the  Treasury  indi¬ 
cates  that  to  describe  their  record  as  “excel¬ 
lent”  would  be  an  exaggeration. 

Since  establishment  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation — the  first  agency  to 
spend  out  of  debt  receipts — the  Treasury  on 
June  30,  1960,  had  advanced  $106.7  billion 
through  these  accounts,  and  net  losses  at 
that  time  in  cancellation  of  notes  and  ap¬ 
propriations  to  restore  impaired  capital 
totaled  $18.2  billion. 

And  most  of  the  24  agencies  and  programs 
cited  in  the  report  have  been  corporate  en¬ 
tities  or  other  so-called  business  type  agen¬ 
cies.  Most  of  their  loans  have  been  in  the 
United  States  and  secured  by  relatively  good 
collateral.  All  of  this  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  proposed  new  Development  Loan 
Fund — its  organization  and  its  operations. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  appear  to  claim  that 
citation  to  the  $18.2  billion  in  net  losses 
in  describing  the  record  of  Government 
corporations  would  be  an  exaggeration 
because  most  of  the  losses  have  been  in¬ 
curred  to  date  by  two  agencies — RFC 
and  CCC. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  go  on  to  explain  that 
CCC  losses  are  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  its  activities  are  a  part  of  the  farm 
policy  and  that  some  of  the  RFC  losses 
“arose  out  of  war  time  and  emergency 
relief  activities.” 

The  facts  are: 

First.  The  so-called  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  do  not  appear  to 
challenge  the  figures. 


Second.  The  losses  are  real  and  can 
not  be  explained  away.  The  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  contend  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  is  a  part  of  foreign 
policy,  and  it  may  too  become  involved 
in  emergency  relief  activities  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Third.  Most  of  the  business-type 
agencies  listed  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  are  still  op¬ 
erating  and  their  record  will  be  more 
accurately  measured  when  they  are 
liquidated. 

Fourth.  I  said: 

The  new  fund  would  be  headed  by  a  part- 
time  Committee.  It  would  have  no  charter, 
no  president,  and  no  board. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

This  statement  IS  incorrect; 

(a)  The  function  of  development  lending 
will  be  subject  to  the  control  and  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  x  x  x 

(b)  The  aid  agency  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  development 
loans";  and 

(c)  Within  the  agency,  there  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  an  Office  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Administrator. 

The  facts  are: 

First.  On  page  4,  line  24:  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
to  make  these  development  loans. 

Second.  On  page  56,  line  20 :  The  Pres¬ 
ident  may  delegate  this  function  to  any 
Federal  agency  or  officer  as  he  may 
direct. 

Third.  On  page  59,  line  20:  Under  di¬ 
rection  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  supervision  and  general  direction 
of  the  assistance  authorized  by  this  act. 

Fourth.  On  page  60,  line  24:  When 
the  President  has  determined  where  the 
development  loan  activities  are  to  be 
located,  he  may  appoint  12  officers  in  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  part  I.  One  of  these  officers 
is  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  having  “among  the 
duties”  delegated  to  him  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Another  of  these  12  officers  is  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  an  executive  de¬ 
partment  who  shall  head  the  Office  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Fifth.  Under  existing  law  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  is  a  corporate 
entity,  but  the  committee  bill  would  re¬ 
peal  this  status; 

Sixth.  On  page  9,  line  10:  A  part-time 
interagency  Development  Loan  Commit¬ 
tee  would  be  established,  consisting  of 
officers  from  agencies  to  be  determined 
by  the  President.  This  Committee,  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  President,  would 
“establish  standards  and  criteria  for 
development  lending  operations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  foreign  and  financial 
policies.” 

Seventh.  Page  9,  line  22:  Within  the 
agency  administering  the  development 
loan  program  there  would  be  established 
an  Office  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  “provide  staff  assistance  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Committee  and  perform 
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such  other  functions  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe.” 

In  all  this  diffused  authority,  clear-cut 
specific  responsibility  is  fixed  in  only  two 
places ;  First,  the  Development  Loan 
Committee  shall  establish  standards  and 
criteria,  and  second,  the  Office  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  shall  provide 
staff  assistance  to  the  Development  Loan 
Committee.  However  the  loans  may  be 
made,  the  bill  provides  none  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  a  corporate  or  busi¬ 
ness-type  activity.  There  is  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  “sound  banking  institution,” 
with  a  charter,  with  a  president,  and 
with  a  board. 

Fifth.  I  said  I  found  little  reason  to 
expect  substantial  repayment  of  the 
loans  and  that  they  might  as  well  be 
regarded  as  grants  from  the  outset  and 
provided  for  as  such. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

No  basis  for  this  belief  is  cited  by  Senator 
Byrd.  The  act  specifically  provides  that 
“loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of 
repayment."  Failure  to  so  find  will  consti¬ 
tute  a  breach  of  the  act. 

The  facts  are: 

First.  In  this  respect  the  so-called  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  executive  branch  have 
already  answered  their  own  comment. 
They  themselves  say : 

The  recipients  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
repaying  in  dollars,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
loans  are  adjusted  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  Because  of  the  foreign  exchange 
positions  of  the  recipients,  it  may  be  consid¬ 
erable  time  until  dollar  repayment  can  be 
made. 

Second.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  page  8  of  its  report  on 
the  bill  says: 

Interest  rates  as  low  as  1  percent  are  con¬ 
templated,  and  some  loans  will  probably 
be  interest  free.  Terms  of  repayment  up  to 
50  years  will  be  permitted,  in  some  cases  with 
no  repayment  of  principal  for  initial  periods 
of  up  to  10  years.  The  aid  agency  will  have 
flexibility  in  establishing  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  reflect  the  capacity  of  the 
recipient  country  to  serve  its  debts. 

Sixth.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  my 
statement  of  July  28, 1  said : 

Since  the  United  States  started  financing 
foreign  aid  more  than  15  years  ago.  Congress 
has  taken  the  sound  position  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  involve  broad  foreign  and  domestic 
implications  which  require  the  effective  an¬ 
nual  review  inherent  in  the  appropriation 
process. 

Twenty-odd  paragraphs  later  I  said: 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  spent  a  gross  total  of  $90.8  billion 
in  foreign  aid  through  June  30,  1961. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

(a)  The  total  figures  for  foreign  aid  differ, 
largely  because  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  certain  categories  of  activities; 

(b)  The  figure  of  $90.8  billion  apparently 
includes  a  number  of  activities  financed  by 
borrowing  authority; 

And— 

(c)  If  Senator  Byrd  is  going  to  claim  this 
figure  as  our  gross  total  of  foreign  aid,  he 
cannot  make  the  earlier  statement  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  taken  the  “sound  position  that 
these  programs  *  *  *  require  the  effective 
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annual  review  inherent  in  the  appropriation 
process.” 

The  facts  are: 

First.  The  so-called  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  do  not  dispute  the 
figures. 

Second.  They  extended  themselves  to 
take  statements  out  of  context  and  com¬ 
bine  them. 

Third.  The  figure  was  labeled  as  a 
gross  total  for  all  that  includes. 

Fourth.  The  fact  that  some  of  these 
expenditures  were  financed  with  so- 
called  borrowing  authority  does  not 
refute  the  statement  that  as  a  general 
proposition  the  Congress  has  taken  the 
sound  position  that  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  require  the  effective  annual  re¬ 
view  inherent  in  the  appropriation 
process. 

Seventh.  I  said : 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  had  spent  a  gross  total  of  $90.8  billion 
in  foreign  aid  through  June  30,  1961.  As 
the  committee  foreign  aid  bill  now  stands 
before  the  Senate,  it  would  authorize  the  use 
of  another  $11.6  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  1962. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

(a)  This  statement  is  also  erroneous. 

(b)  The  committee  bill  authorizes  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1962  new  obligational  authority  of 
$4,327  billion. 

(c)  In  order  to  arrive  at  his  $11.6  billion 
figure.  Senator  Byrd  adds  in  $5,478  billion  in 
funds  authorized  in  past  years  and  already 
obligated,  but  not  spent,  for  past  or  current 
programs. 

(d)  This  $11.6  billion  figure  includes  $631 
million  and  $1  billion  worth  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies;  and 

(e)  The  derivation  of  these  two  figures  is 
not  disclosed,  but  it  would  appear  that 
neither  is  attributable  to  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  committee. 

The  facts  are : 

First.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reference  in  my  statement  was  to  spend¬ 
ing  authority  in  the  bill.  This  was  re¬ 
peated  at  numerous  points  throughout 
the  statement.  There  was  never  any  in¬ 
ference  that  it  was  limited  to  so-called 
new  obligational  authority. 

Second.  The  statement  contained  a 
tabulated  breakdown  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  bill  with  citations 
to  page  and  line  numbers.  The  docu¬ 
mented  table  may  be  found  on  page  12903 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Friday, 
July  28. 

Third.  The  table  clearly  shows  that 
the  committee  bill  would  provide  spend¬ 
ing  availability  in  1962  of  $1.2  billion 
in  the  authorization  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program,  $3.1  billion  in  new 
appropriation  authorizations  for  the 
grant  programs,  $5.5  billion  in  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  $0.6  billion  in  unused 
foreign  currencies,  $1  billion  in  antici¬ 
pated  foreign  currency  receipts,  and  $200 
million  in  authority  to  use  military 
stocks.  The  total  is  $11.6  billion. 

Fourth.  The  so-called  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  say  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  of  $1,631  billion  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies  is  not  disclosed  and  not 
attributable  to  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  committee. 

Section  612  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
page  51,  line  21,  describes  and  makes 
available  for  “development  assistance” 


certain  unobligated  foreign  currency 
balances  and  future  foreign  currency 
receipts. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  million 
dollars  of  the  figure  I  used  in  this  respect 
is  shown  in  the  budget  document  for 
fiscal  year  1962  in  table  4  on  page  1012. 
The  remaining  $1  billion  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  the  derivation  of  which  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  say  was  not  disclosed,  is  a  figure 
of  my  own  estimate.  It  is  based  on  my 
own  study  of  the  foreign  currency  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  properly  checked,  and 
it  is  noted  that  the  so-called  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  executive  branch  do  not 
dispute  the  figure. 

Eighth.  I  said: 

Assuming  annual  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tions  at  the  1962  level  throughout  the  period 
1962-66,  along  with  other  available  funds, 
the  5 -year  cost  of  foreign  aid  as  contemplated 
in  this  bill  may  be  estimated  at  more  than 
$36.6  billion. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

(a)  This  so-called  5-year  cost  of  foreign 
aid  repeats  the  errors  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  computation. 

(b)  It  assumes  a  level  of  appropriations 
for  the  entire  5  years:  a  premise  which  is 
doubtful  at  best. 

The  facts  are: 

First.  The  error  contentions  by  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  the  1962  compu¬ 
tation  are  invalid,  and  this  has  just-been 
demonstrated.  The  same  contentions 
cannot  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
5-year  projections. 

Second.  The  so-called  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  themselves  say: 

There  is  no  question  that  a  substantial  aid 
program  will  have  to  be  continued  for  a 
number  of  years.  President  Kennedy  has 
spoken  of  a  decade  of  development. 

Third.  The  committee  report  says  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  entering  a  “new  phase,”  and 
the  bill  for  the  first  time  in  foreign  aid 
history  ties  a  principal  program  to  a  5- 
year  plan.  The  public  and  the  Congress 
are  entitled  to  an  estimate  of  what  mov¬ 
ing  into  long-range  foreign  programs  is 
going  to  cost.  Neither  the  administra¬ 
tion  nor  the  committee  has  provided  such 
an  estimate.  The  statement  of  July  28 
included  expenditure  projections  for  5 
years  simply  to  indicate  the  order  of 
magnitude  involved. 

Fourth.  The  basis  for  the  estimate  was 
clearly  shown,  and  the  so-called  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  executive  branch  do  not 
indicate  that  the  projection  was  too 
high. 

Ninth.  I  said — 

Without  the  amendment  I  am  offering,  the 
new  Development  Loan  Fund  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Federal  bureau  authorized  to 
increase  the  debt  of  the  American  people 
by  $8.8  billion  in  5  years  with  few  if  any 
strings  attached. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say : 

This  statement  might  give  rise  to  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  funding  of  this  .program 
through  borrowing  authority  has  a  different 
effect  upon  the  national  debt  than  similar 
funding  through  an  ordinary  appropriation. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  etc. 

The  facts  are: 

Under  the  committee  bill: 
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First.  Every  dollar  to  be  spent  in  pro¬ 
posed  development  loans  must  come 
from  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  or 
some  other  form  of  interest-bearing 
Federal  debt. 

Second.  Funds  from  no  other  source 
can  be  used. 

Third.  If  there  were  a  balance  in  the 
general  fund  it  could  not  be  used  for 
making  these  loans. 

Tenth.  I  said, 

Proper  consideration  of  this  bill  must  take 
into  account  that  the  vast  spending  author¬ 
ity  which  it  provides  is  coupled  with  51 
grants  of  discretionary  power  and  18  author¬ 
izations  to  disregard  other  laws  applicable 
to  foreign-aid  activities  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  discretionary 
powers  given  to  the  President  and  his  for¬ 
eign-aid  appointees  in  this  bill,  like  most 
of  the  authority  to  disregard  existing  laws, 
have  been  granted  in  some  form  or  another 
in  previous  foreign-aid  bills.  But  this  bill 
is  different. 

Previous  foreign-aid  legislation  has  been 
limited  to  1  year;  the  heart  of  this  bill  is  a 
5-year-loan  program.  I  submit,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  an  overriding  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  maintain  continuing  and 
effective  control  over  such  a  combination  of 
money  and  power  as  this  bill  would  estab¬ 
lish. 

The  so-called  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  say: 

(a)  Senator  Byrd  rightly  points  out  that 
“most  of  the  discretionary  powers”  given  and 
“most  of  the  authority  to  disregard  existing 
laws”  have  been  granted  in  previous  legis¬ 
lation. 

(b)  “In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  purpoted  51  grants  of 
discretionary  power,  only  5  have  any  specific 
application  to  the  development  lending 
function.  (Others  having  general  applica¬ 
tion,  e.g.,  selection  of  personnel,  do  not  have 
any  impact  upon  the  borrowing  authority 
question.) 

The  facts  are: 

First.  The  so-called  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  parenthetically  re¬ 
fer  to  others  among  the  51  grants  of  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  and  18  authorizations 
to  disregard  other  laws  which  have  gen¬ 
eral  application,  but  they  conveniently 
mentioned  specifically  only  those  having 
a  general  application  to  the  selection  of 
personnel. 

Second.  All  of  the  authorizations  for 
disregarding  existing  law  and  all  of  the 
instances  in  which  discretionary  power 
is  granted  are  listed  in  the  statement  of 
July  28,  and  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date  on  pages  12904  and 
12905.  All  of  them  were  taken  directly 
from  the  committee  bill  and  page  and 
line  numbers  are  cited. 

In  conclusion,  to  conclude  their  state¬ 
ment,  the  so-called  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  have  apparently 
taken  the  liberty  of  revising  my  esti¬ 
mates  of  spending  authority  provided 
in  S.  1983  for  fiscal  year  1962.  Their 
revisions  appear  on  page  13881  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  August  7. 

It  is  noted  that  the  so-called  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  executive  branch  them¬ 
selves  reach  a  total  of  $10  billion.  If 
they  had  included  $1.6  billion  in  foreign 
currencies  made  available  under  the  bill, 
their  total  and  mine  would  have  been 
virtually  identical. 

In  their  notes  they  complain  that  they 
“are  unable  to  establish  Senator  Byrd's 
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source  for  unexpected  balances  from  ap¬ 
propriation  accounts.”  For  their  infor¬ 
mation  the  basic  figures  were  taken 
from  the  Budget  Document  for  1962, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  revisions  I  made,  in 
the  absence  of  actual  yearend  figures, 
can  be  seriously  questioned  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch. 
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rORDER  FOR 
10  A.M. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESI 

ADJOURNMENT  UN' 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  MadamVresident, 
on  the  basis  of  what  has  transpired  in 
the  last  5  hours,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not  de¬ 
layed  the  discussion  or  debate  on  \the 
foreign  aid  bill.  The  fact  is  that  I  hffcye 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Massach 
setts  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  ;  and  in  each  case  there  was 
a  fairly  extended  speech  and  colloquy  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  That  procedure  has 
led  to  a  considerable  and  very  useful  and 
constructive  debate  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon — which  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  my  purpose  is  certainly  not  to  hold 
up  the  Senate  procedure  on  this  nomina¬ 
tion  or  to  hold  up  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  My  purpose 
is  to  have  as  thorough,  comprehensive, 
and  adequate  discussion  of  the  nomina- 
nation  of  Mr.  O’Connor  as  is  possible. 

I  may  add  that  whenever  the  leader¬ 
ship  wishes  to  set  aside  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  and 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  of  course  I  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  cooperate,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  acting  entirely  within  his  rights 
as  a  Senator;  he  has  been  most  courte¬ 
ous  and  considerate;  and  what  he  has 
said  just  now  relative  to  yielding  time  to 
his  colleagues,  to  permit  them  to  speak 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  on  other  mat¬ 
ters  is  correct. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  leadership  that  thj 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  able  £o 
conclude  his  remarks  this  evening/  It 
is  my  understanding  that  if  that  is  jflone, 
the  hour  may  be  quite  late — p/rhaps 
even  extending  into  the  morning.  But 
I  do  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
done  so  far  by  way  of  accommodating 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

At  this  time  I  should  lik/to  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent — if  thervr  is  no  objec¬ 
tion — that  when  the  .Senate  adjourns 
tonight  or  tomorrow'  morning,  it  ad¬ 
journ  to  meet  at  y6  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Wijmout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
again  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  fyom  Wisconsin  will  be  given  all 


the  time  he  desires;  that  on  August  8  or 
August  9  he  will  finish  his  remarks  and 
make  the  record  complete  on  the  nom¬ 
ination  now  before  the  Senate  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  it  may  be  possible 
at  some  time  tomorrow  to  come  to  final 
action — perhaps  a  vote — on  this  matter, 
and  then  for  the  Senate  to  devote  its 
attention,  if  possible,  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and,  in  between,  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  with- 
>ut  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
olijpction?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr\  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  s<\  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  can  keep  on  talk¬ 
ing  for  a\long  as  he  wants,  just  so  he 
does  obstruct  passage  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  find  myself  in  no  great  rush 
to  vote  on  this,  fantastic  proposal. 

Although  I  have  never  in  my  life  ac¬ 
cused  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — nor 
do  I  now — of  being  an  obstructionist,  if 
he  suddenly  turned  into  one  now,  I  would 
become  one  of  his  deVput  disciples. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mgdapi  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  \m  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  mb  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  'never  an 
obstructionist.  Instead,  I  find  hhp  most 
cooperative  and  understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sta¬ 
tor  from  Montana. 


cy — and  with  an  even  greater  amount 
inaccuracy. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  tl 
that  has  amazed  me  about  the  scouts  of 
the  New  Frontier  is  the  very  parp 
cal  way  in  which  they  look  at/things. 
I  do  not  imagine  there  has  ever  been 
in  this  body  a  group  more /vociferous 
about  the  rights  of  minorities  than  the 
scouts  of  our  New  Frontier.  They  are 
the  ones  who  constantly  are  trying  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  ^enate,  under  the 
guise  of  trying  to  p/otect  minorities. 
They  are  the  ones  who  speak  loud  and 
long  about  integration.  They  are  the 
ones  who  believe  that  the  minority  really 
should  have  its  say. 

Madam  President,  as  a  conservative, 
I  believe  in  the  rights  of  minorities.  But 
I  have  become  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  some'  of  the  activities  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Frontier  in  the  Senate, 
particularly  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  in  the  last  several 
days.  I  must  admit  that  during  my  serv¬ 
ice  in  that  body  for  the  last  9  years,  I 
thbught  I  had  seen  everything  that 
might  happen  in  such  a  parliamentary 
body  or  in  a  subcommittee  of  it.  But 
the  other  day  a  little,  we  might  say, 
smoking  of  the  pipe  was  done  outside 
of  the  regular  igloo,  where  we  found  the 
Democrats  assembling  in  the  outer  office 
until  they  had  a  quorum  present. 

Then,  without  notifying  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  they  marched  en  masse  into  the 
large  igloo,  put  their  pipes  down,  and 
proceeded  to  pass  two  bills,  one  for  the 
youth  conservation  corps,  and  the  other 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  always  thought,  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  that  this  was  a  deliberative 
body,  that  this  was  a  body  in  which  we 
gathered  in  committee,  and  argued  back 
and  forth  until  we  got  some  kind  of 
bill  that  we  might  not  all  agree  on,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  the  majority 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  agree,  thought  was  wise  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ith  the  Majority  leader;  but  I  would\  ate-  ButMjjdamPresident,  Ihavebe- 
7  \come  a  little  skeptical  about  the  idea  of 

this  being  a  deliberative  body.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  quotes  one  Democrat  as 
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find  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  even 
more  cooperative  and  understanding, 
from  jhy  point  of  view,  if  what  I  have 
suggested  were  found  to  be  true;  namely, 
if  it'  were  found  that  in  trying  to  hold 
up"  Senate  action  on  this  nomination, 
Ke  held  up  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
/bill,  in  which  case  I  think  the  American 
people  would  wish  to  erect  a  shrine  to 
him. 

ACTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ON 
THE  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  BILL  AND  THE  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  who  stand,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
sidelines  of  the  New  Frontier,  and  watch 
the  scouts  wander  helter-skelter 
throughout  their  domain,  are  constant¬ 
ly  surprised  at  what  they  do.  I  know 
many  of  these  scouts;  I  served  with  them 
during  their  buckskin  days.  I  have 
helped  them  sharpen  their  arrows.  I 
have  watched  their  quivers  enlarged  un¬ 
til  they  held  more  arrows.  I  have 
watched  them  shoot  with  some  accura- 


sayhig,  ‘‘We  have  developed  a  new  tech¬ 
nique-;  Vote  first  and  debate  later.” 

I  do\ot  accuse  all  committees  of  per¬ 
forming^  this  manner,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  I  dertainly  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  way  tn^.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  rather  sneaked  one  over  on 
the  regular  con 

The  New  Frontiersmen  have  evidently 
brought  in  a  new  fnedicine  wagon.  They 
decide  what  they  are  going  to  do  inside 
the  tent,  and  then  aSman  stands  on  the 
back  of  the  buckboahd  and  peddles  his 
medicine  with  all  finalh 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  7 
reported  these  incidents  far  better  than 
I  can,  and,  knowing  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  l Mr.  Proxmire]  w\nts  to  get 
on  with  his  speech — and  I  may  warn 
him  I  have  another  one  after  thl^,  so  he 
can  remain  seated — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  irk  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks\an 
editorial  entitled  ‘‘The  Fine  Art  V 
Spending,”  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  August  7. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pine  Art  of  Spending 

There’s  been  much  criticism  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s 'reckless  spending  in  these 
columns,  and  a  Trader  whose  letter  appears 
today  asks,  in  effect,  if  there  hasn’t  been 
too  much.  \ 

That,  of  course,  15.  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But,  in  all  fairness,  it  height  to  be  made  plain 
that  the  administration  has  no  patent  on 
irresponsibility.  When  It  comes  to  prying 
open  the  Treasury  for  political  gain,  Congress 
is  sometimes  way  ahead  of  Nje  White  House. 

Take,  for  example,  the  little  frolic  the 
other  day  in  the  Senate  Lab*  Committee. 
Just  for  laughs,  the  Democratic  'majority  got 
things  rolling  before  Republican  members 
appeared.  Skipping  debate,  the  committee 
breezily  approved  in  just  3  minutes  k  pair  of 
multibillion  dollar  boondoggles  so  outri^eous 
that  even  the  administration  opposes  them. 

One  is  the  proposed  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  a  retread  of  the  old  CCC  of  New  Deal 
days.  The  administration  would  like  a  corps 
of  6,000  youngsters.  The  Senate  Democrats ' 
thought  that  figure  niggardly.  So  tl>ey  ap¬ 
proved  a  corps  25  times  larger— ultimately 
numbering  550,080 — at  a  4-year  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $525  million. 

Next  came  the  so-called  cold  war  GI  bill, 
which  doesn’t  even  carry  a  comprehensive 
price-tag.  As  passed  by  the  committee,  it 
provides  for  peace-time  servicemen  the  same 
Government  benefits  extended  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
“Free”  higher  education  for  draftees  would 
cost  an  estimated  $3.4  billion  over  12  years; 
nobody  knows  what  housing,  rehabilitation 
and  the  rest  would  cost.  Nor  did  any  com¬ 
mittee  member  seem  to  care. 

As  one  Democrat  quipped,  “We’ve  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  technique:  Vote  first  and 
debate  later.” 

Congress  has  indeed  refined  the  technique 
of  legislating  without  thinking.  Because 
of  administration  misgivings,  the  two  give¬ 
aways  described  above  may  not  become  law. 
Then  again,  they  may  very  well;  equally 
irresponsible  legislation  has  been  whooped 
through  Congress  already  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  reckless  was  the  $5.6 
billion  omnibus  housing  bill.  The  handling 
of  just  one  part  of  that  package  of  political 
goodies — title  V  subsidies  for  local  water, 
gas  and  sewage  plants — shows  the  technique 
of  big  spending  raised  to  the  level  of  artistic 
virtuosity. 

Originally,  the  administration  thought  $50 
million  would  do  for  these  “community 
facilities,”  and  that’s  the  way  the  provisic 
came  out  of  a  Senate  committee.  On  /he 
floor,  the  Senators  raised  the  ante  to/$300 
million  and  earmarked  $180  million  fear  loans 
to  improve  mass  transportation.  As  the 
housing  bill  swept  to  passage,  Sen/tor  Rus¬ 
sell  remarked:  “The  Senate  /no  longer 
reckons  any  program  in  term/  of  dollars. 

I  know  it  would  not  make  any  difference  if 
there  were  $99  billion  involved.  The  Senate 
would  vote  it  with  a  ‘hurra 

In  this  case,  the  House  bad  the  last  hurrah. 
That  Senate  figure  of  $560  million  for  “com¬ 
munity  facilities”  quickly  ballooned  to  $500 
million.  Even  that  /wasn’t  enough  for  the 
congressional  spenders.  In  the  final  com¬ 
promise  version  c>f  the  housing  bill,  title  V 
was  allotted  $65(1  million — a  fat  $600  million 
more  than  the  administration’s  first  gen¬ 
erous  request. 

Almost  d/ily,  there’s  the  same  bidding  up 
of  bills  thought  to  be  politically  profitable. 
In  both/kouses.  Senator  Russell’s  observa¬ 
tion  applies:  Dollar  signs  dissolve  and  dis¬ 
appear  before  eyes  that  are  glazed  by  the 
votes  to  be  got  among  farmers,  old  folks, 
city  dwellers,  suburbanites — anybody  at  all. 


So  what  if  it  takes  millions  and  even  billions 
to  try  to  capture  them?  It’s  only  money. 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
reader  who  takes  us  to  task  for  allegedly 
allowing  Government  spending  to  monopolize 
our  thoughts.  Look  beyond  the  squan¬ 
dered  billions,  he  says,  and  pay  heed  to  the 
really  important  business  of  “resistance  and 
survival”  against  the  Soviet  threat.  But 
reckless  spending  and  pyramiding  of  Federal 
debt  obviously  weakens  the  economy  on 
which  the  Nation’s  defense  depends.  And  it 
also  may  lead  a  determined  foe  to  dismiss 
our  occasional  talk  of  resisting  as  mere  words, 
not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

So  we  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
overconcern  with  wasteful  Government 
spending.  For  we  fail  to  see  how  the  threat 
without  and  the  frivolity  within  can  be 
neatly  separated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
yield  for  3  or  4  minutes - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

[r.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
m^de  reference  to  a  statement  carried 
in  tl\e  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  which 
Democrat  is  quoted  as  having  said  sor 
thing  th  the  effect  that  what  we  ou^ht 
to  do  is'yote  first  and  debate  lateiz 

Mr.  GOSJJWATER.  He  did  n<5t  say 
we  should.  \He .  said  that  is  the  new 
technique.  The  New  Frontier  has  to 
have  a  new  technique. 

Mr.  M AN SFIBLD .  I  ple&d  guilty  to 
that  statement,  which  was  offered  jocu¬ 
larly,  in  fun,  and  admit/the  fact  that  I 
did  so  only  because  \/tepublican  spoke 
to  me  and  said,  “WhvNbn’t  we  vote  first 
and  debate  later Von  \this  particular 
measure?”  I  think  we  should  have  a 
few  lightheartec/momentsNji  this  body, 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  ie  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  that  particular  statement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Montana  that  some 
Republio&ns  have  faint  hearts,  anckthey 
recognize  that  we  are  in  the  minority 
and  take  the  attitude,  “If  we  are  goihg 
to  take  it  anyway,  we  may  as  well  smil 
ajjra  take  it  now.”  But  the  junior  Sena-' 
)r  from  Arizona,  frankly,  having  been 
rin  the  majority  position  in  this  party 
only  twice  in  9  years,  has  found  the  mi¬ 
nority  position  to  be  a  rather  exhila¬ 
rating  one.  In  fact,  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  I  can  write  a 
majority  report.  I  think  I  am  becoming 
the  finest  minority  report  writer  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  rather  difficult  when  one 
has  to  write  a  minority  report  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  I  might  say.  But  I  do  not  know 
if  I  can  criticize  my  Democratic  friends. 
I  think  we  were  roundly  criticized  in 
1954  for  pursuing  what  the  Democrats 
said  were  the  same  tactics.  In  other 
words,  they  used  blunt  language.  This 
was  before  the  refinements  of  Harvard, 
I  might  say.  This  was  before  we 
brought  politics  up  to  the  society  page. 
We  were  charged  with  railroading.  To¬ 
day  it  is  a  new  technique.  So  we  pos¬ 
sibly  have  something  to  be  obligated  to 
Harvard  for  in  cleaning  up  the  general 
language  of  politics,  although  I  really 
like  such  terms  as  “pork  barrel”  and 
“railroading,”  instead  of  “crisis”  and 
“new  technique.” 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY/ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  another  subject,  I  have  before 
me  a  press  release  from  the  White  House 
dated  July  11,  1961,  and  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  V2,  1961, 
written  by  Staff  Reporter  Carroll  Kil¬ 
patrick.  Both  the  press  release  and  the 
Post  article  are  about  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority. 

TVA  has  introduced  a/fiew  rate  sched¬ 
ule  which  it  will  permit  distributors  sell¬ 
ing  TVA  power  to  pse,  and  the  100th 
birthday  of  the  later  Senator  George  W. 
Norris  was  used  as/the  occasion  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  announcement.  The  new  rate 
has  been  christened  the  “Norris  Centen¬ 
nial  Rate.” 

Madam  President,  I  would  be  the  last_ 
person  to /detract  from  the  commemora¬ 
tion  cer/anony  of  the  late  Senator  Nor¬ 
ris.  Although  I  was  not  privileged  to 
know/the  late  Senator,  I  am  sure  he  was 
a  great  humanitarian — a  great  states- 
m.  But  I  wonder  if  the  TVA  of  today, 
which  Senator  Norris  is  called  the 
''father,  is  what  the  Senator  visualized. 

TVA  has  never  paid  its  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  George 
Norris  thought  that  some  citizens  should 
be  taxed  and  others  getting  the  same 
service  or  buying  the  same  product 
should  be  excused  from  paying  taxes. 
On  May  1,  1933,  in  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  Senator  said: 

I  realize  what  can  be  said  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  taxed; 
but  in  carrying  out  this  governmental  pur¬ 
pose,  incidentally  we  shall  sell  some  power 
and  make  some  money  out  of  it;  and  when 
it  comes  to  revenue,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
the  Government  ought  to  be  in  any  differ¬ 
ent  position  from  any  ordinary  taxpayer. 

Let  us  see  what  that  statement  by  the 
late  Senator  means,  Madam  President. 

In  carrying  out  this  governmental  purpose 
incidentally  we  shall  sell  some  power  and 
make  some  money  out  of  it. 

Did  the  Senator  visualize  TVA  as  a 
giant  Federal  power  monopoly  with  75 
percent  of  its  power  production  from 
vsteam  capacity?  He  said  “incidentally 
^e  shall  sell  some  power.”  That  to  me 
eans  that  electricity  was  to  be  an  in¬ 
cidental  byproduct  of  the  TVA  develop¬ 
ment-riot  the  primary  function,  as  it  is 
today\  He  also  said  it  should  not  be  “in 
any  different  position  from  an  ordinary 
taxpayer^  Is  that  what  TVA  is  today? 
Certainly  not.  It  pays  far  less  in  lieu  of 
State  and  lofcal  taxes  than  would  private 
industry,  and\bsolutely  nothing  in  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes. 

In  further  debate  the  Senator  said: 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  provides 
that  the  corporation  snail  go  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fertilizer  onV  commercial  scale, 
and  sell  it.  There  is  no  sufch  provision  in  the 
Senate  Committee  bill.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  to  the  Senator  frbm  Maryland, 
that  I  have  never  favored  the 'Government 
going  into  the  fertilizer  businesses  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
unjust  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  balance  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to 
take  Government  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  set  up  a  fertilizer  plant,  ana.  go 
into  the  commercial  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  fertilizer.  If  that  went 
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ThaYwas  a  few  years  ago. 

TheivMr.  Engler  wi'ites : 

If  this  approach  catches  the  spirit  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  government,  it  also  represents  the 
rationale  of  modern  public  relations.  Viewed 
together  with  oil’s  entrenched  position  with¬ 
in  government  and  oil’s  activities  in  what  is 
more  narrowly  viewed  as  politics,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  key  to  understanding  the  political 
behavior  of  oil.  Pw  public  relations  is  a 
first  line  of  defense  Y>f  the  organized  eco¬ 
nomic  power  of  the  oil  industry. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  oil’s  in¬ 
terest  in  public  relations,  It  had  existed 
in  some  forms  from  the  e&rly  days  of  the 
industry.  But  there  was  little  need  to  be 
defensive  in  the  robber  baroiV.  period  when 
predatory  business  practices  w*e  judged  to 
be  harmonious  with  the  Constitution,  natu¬ 
ral  law,  and  human  nature.  America  was 
expanding,  and  oil  was  an  integral,  part  of 
that  growth.  There  was  no  time  for\demo- 
cratic  or  Christian  niceties.  As  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  once  explained  to  a  Sunday 
school  class.  Standard  Oil’s  place  illustrated 
Darwin’s  survival  of  the  fittest:  “The  Amei 
ican  beauty  rose  can  be  produced  in  th< 
splendor  and  fragrance  which  bring  cheer  to 
its  beholder  only  by  sacrificing  the  early 
buds  which  grow  up  around  it.  This  is  not 
an  evil  tendency  in  business.  It  is  merely 
the  working  out  of  a  law  of  nature  and  a 
law  of  God.” 

Of  course,  that  is  a  happy  way  of 
looking  at  the  progress  and  the  success 
of  the  great  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  not  that  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  natural  selection — that  life  was  a 
struggle,  and  that  in  that  struggle  the 
fittest  survive,  and  that  therefore  those 
who  survive  are  the  fittest,  and  that  no 
one  should  interfere  with  that  process, 
lest  such  interference  result  in  survival 
of  the  inefficient? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  it  was  a 
fantastic  misconstruction  of  the  Dar¬ 
winian  theory.  The  Darwinian  theory 
should  also  be  applied  to  society  as  a 
whole.  If  a  society  is  to  survive,  it 
must  have  the  wisdom  to  restrain  it: 
destructive  impulse. 

Consideration  of  the  Darwinian  Ole 
ory  shows  that  society  has  within  it 
some'  very  vicious  forces,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  many  of  the  family  businesses 
or  the  small  competitive  units  which 
had  made  it  possible  for  ^society  to 
progress.  I  think  anyone  who  consid¬ 
ers  the  practices  of  the  gveat  Standard 
Oil  Co.  before  it  was  dissolved,  and  at 
least  before  the  turn /of  the  century, 
realizes  that  the  fantastic  competitive 
practices  in  which  engaged  could  not 
possibly  be  justified 

Mr.  DOUGLA^T  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Darwinian^  theory  misconstrued 
many  of  the  important  aspects — in 
other  worchff  that  the  saber-toothed 
tiger  was  Aot  the  only  survivor.  The 
social  animals  which  were  able  to  coop¬ 
erate  also  survived.  Therefore,  cooper¬ 
ation  /  between  individuals — mutual 
aid— /has  been  extremely  important  in 
the/  ultimate  determination  of  who 
?uld  survive;  and,  therefore,  in  one 


sense  it  is  the  relatively  meek  who  in¬ 
herit  the  earth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that 
analysis  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  absolutely  correct. 

The  notion — which,  unfortunately,  I 
think  still  prevails  in  the  viewpoints  of 
some  persons — that  an  interpretation  of 
Darwinism  that  any  group  which  can 
succeed,  regardless  of  the  tactics  it  uses 
and  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
society  as  a  whole,  is  somehow  serving 
society  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  fallicious. 
Instead  the  continuation  of  such  de¬ 
structive  and  vicious  practices  for  so 
long  a  time  certainly  damaged  and  hurt 
America,  rather  than  helped  it. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  would  be  willing  to  yield  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  I  may  discuss 
the  foreign-aid  bill,  if  it  is  understood 
;hat  in  yielding  for  that  purpose  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  follow 
mine  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  thus 
far  I  have  not  taken  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak  at  great  length  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it. 

However,  I  should  like  to  discuss  one 
feature  of  it,  namely,  the  necessity  for 
long-term  authorization  of  the  loan  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  think  we  wish  to  draw  a  very  sharp 
distinction  between  grants  and  loans. 
Grants  are  amounts  appropriated  an¬ 
nually,  to  be  expended  annually.  There¬ 
fore,  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
appropriation  process,  and  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  annual  scrutiny,  review,  and  ac¬ 
tion,  not  only  by  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  also  by 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Loans,  however,  are  in  a  different  cate¬ 
gory.  These  are  not  outright  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  are 
amounts  which  the  Government  loans  to 
others  with  the  understanding  that  the 
principal  with  interest  is  to  be  repaid. 
They  are,  therefore,  assets  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

It  is  the  practice  of  private  business, 
or  was  the  practice  of  private  business 
in  the  past,  to  finance  the  major  portion 
of  capital  investments  by  bond  issues. 
A  corporation  would  borrow  money  from 
the  public  and  then  invest  the  money  in 
machinery,  plant,  and  equipment,  and 
in  making  it  a  more  productive  business 
enterprise. 

Therefore,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  we  should  follow  the  practice  of 
private  industry  and,  while  we  should 
have  very  close  scrutiny  over  annual  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  they  should  be  met  out 
of  current  revenues,  this  restriction  need 
not,  and  indeed  should  not,  apply  to 
loans. 


|  This  issue  arose  when  we  discussed  the 
area  redevelopment  bill.  The  House 
provided  that  the  sums  included  for 
loans  to  private  concerns — some  $200 
million,  plus  the  $100  million  to  be 
loaned  to  local  governments — were  to  be 
subject  to  annual  appropriations.  The 
Senate  took  a  different  point  of  view, 
and  regarded  them  as  capital  assets 
which  need  not  be  subject  to  annual  ap¬ 
propriation,  and,  instead,  provided  that 
the  Government  might  borrow  these 
sums  and  then  reloan  them  at  a  rate  of 
interest  higher  than  that  paid  on  the 
sums  which  were  originally  borrowed. 
There  was  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  this 
question. 

The  conference  committee  decided — 
and  both  the  House  and  Senate  upheld 
the  conference  committee — that  while 
appropriations  should  be  the  normal 
method  of  providing  for  grants,  loans  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  need  not  be 
financed  out  of  annual  appropriations, 
but  could,  instead,  be  financed  by  bond 
issues. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cloud 
this  issue  by  referring  to  such  a  proce¬ 
dure  as  back-door  financing.  I  think 
that  is  a  term  of  opprobrium  intended 
to  discourage  the  practice;  but  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  the  Record — and 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did 
so  in  detail — that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  30  acts  of  the  Congress  under 
which  this  system  of  financing  is  used, 
and  that  well  over  $108  billion  of  loans 
have  been  made  in  this  fashion. 

In  the  proposals  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  administration  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  are  ready  to 
make,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
congressional  oversight  and  supervision. 
But  if  each  expenditure  for  a  power 
dam,  or  for  a  housing  project,  or  for  a 
textile  mill,  or  for  agrarian  reform  is  to 
be  subject  to  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the  of¬ 
ficials  administering  the  foreign-aid 
program  to  know  in  advance  what  Con¬ 
gress  will  do,  and  they,  therefore,  will 
not  be  able  to  make  the  commitments 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  these 
projects  through. 

To  construct  a  modem  dam  requires 
a  considerable  passage  of  time.  It  re¬ 
quires  years.  If  such  a  project  can  be 
stopped  in  any  one  year  by  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  appropriate,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  capital  can  go  by  the 
board,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
any  long-range  effective  program. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  on 
the  amendment  which  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  intends  to  offer 
we  may  have  a  clear  register  of  opinion. 
A  vote  to  require  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  a  vote,  in  reality,  to  ham¬ 
string  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  hope 
very  much  that  it  will  be  rejected,  even 
though,  of  course,  we  realize  that  the 
motives  behind  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  are  extremely  good. 

I  think  the  events  of  the  past  few  days, 
particularly  the  extremely  belligerent 
speech  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  of  yester¬ 
day,  should  convince  us  that  we  ought 
not  to  flag  in  our  efforts  to  check  the 
Communist  menace. 
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As  we  all  know,  approximately  a  third 
of  the  world  is  under  Communist  con¬ 
trol,  a  third  of  the  world  is  committed 
to  free  and  democratic  institutions,  and 
approximately  a  third  of  the  world 
wavers  between  these  two  conflicting 
philosophies.  This  so-called  neutral  or 
undecided  third  of  the  world  consists, 
in  the  main,  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  together,  unfortunately,  with 
a  growing  number  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  coerce 
these  people  into  our  camp.  We  must 
show  them  that  our  way  of  life  offers  a 
greater  prospect  for  peace,  prosperity, 
freedom,  and  development  than  the 
Communist  way  of  life. 

These  nations  are,  in  general,  poor 
nations.  They  need  to  have  their 
standard  of  living  raised.  While  the 
relationship  is  not  invariable,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
more  prosperous  nations  are  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  temptations  of  communism. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  Russia  is  in 
the  foreign  aid  business  and  that  she 
will  try  to  use  foreign  aid  in  order  to 
win  over  these  nations.  While  we  need 
not,  and  should  not,  enter  into  an  auc¬ 
tion  system  with  Russia,  trying  to  out¬ 
bid  Russia  for  the  aid  and  support  of 
these  countries,  we  should  also  realize 
that  if  we  abandon  the  field,  and  turn 
over  the  whole  question  of  international 
development  to  the  Communists,  they 
will  gain  very  greatly  in  the  neutral  and 
uncommitted  third  of  the  woi'ld,  and 
may,  indeed,  make  inroads  in  the  third 
of  the  world  which  at  present  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  us. 

So  I  hope  that  we  may  keep  a  steady 
course  in  the  days  and  weeks  which  are 
ahead,  that  we  may  remain  united,  that 
we  may  have  a  stem  determination  to 
defend  freedom,  whatever  the  cost  may 
be,  and  that  we  also  will  seek,  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  to  obtain  allies  and  de¬ 
velop  friends. 

I  know  that  many  people  say  one  can¬ 
not  buy  friendship.  This,  in  a  sense,  is 
true.  If  we  are  merely  bartering  for 
friendship,  we  do  not  obtain  it.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  only  way  to  win 
friends,  as  someone  once  remarked,  is  to 
be  a  friend.  Acts  of  creative  kindness 
and  generosity  which  are  practical  win 
friends.  We  know  this  to  be  true  in  our 
individual  lives.  We  know  it  to  be  true 
also  in  the  relationships  between  na¬ 
tions. 

I  have  spoken  on  these  points  in  the 
hope  that  the  Record  may  show  my  feel¬ 
ings;  and,  in  all  probability,  I  shall  not 
take  part  in  the  discussion  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  efonsidera- 
tion  of  the  nomination  of  Lawrence  J. 
O’Connor,  Jr.,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  m/  President,  I 
was  discussing  the  article  by  Mr.  Engler 
entitled  “The  Sweet  §rhiell  of  Oil.”  Mr. 
Engler  said : 


There  was  nothing  new  about  oil’s  inter¬ 
est  in  public  relations.  It  had  existed  in 
some  forms  from  the  early  days  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  But  there  was  little  need  to  be 
defensive  in  the  robber  barons. 

STANDARD  OIL  PREDATORY 

I  read  that  section.  I  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
social  Darwinism  and  the  misconception 
of  it  by  the  defenders  of  the  practices  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  had  been 
so  predatory  and  so  destructive. 

Mr.  Engler  went  on  to  say : 

If  the  rules  of  the  game  were  rough,  pre¬ 
sumably,  however,  the  citizen-consumer  has 
always  been  the  gainer.  But  the  mounting 
organized  reaction  to  monopoly,  which 
found  its  focus  in  Rockefeller,  together  with 
the  uneasy  popular  awareness  that  the 
American  dream  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
lid  not  quite  square  with  urban  and  cor- 
‘  irate  realities,  served  to  turn  the  indus- 
tryv  to  the  business  of  achieving  mass  ap¬ 
proval  for  its  practices  as  well  as  its  prod- 
ucts.\  Early  public  relations  efforts,  essen¬ 
tially  arum  beating  for  sales,  were  adapted 
to  dispelling  the  image  of  Rockefeller  as  a 
“bad”  map.  Ivy  Lee,  hired  after  the  Ludlow 
massacre,  is  frequently  hailed  as  the  father 
of  modern  public  relations  because  of  his 
tactics  to  maSie  the  Rockefellers  palatable 
through  emphasis  on  community  deeds. 
The  next  stagey  involved  modifying  the 
image  of  the  individual  oil  company  as 
“bad.”  Measures  Wyre  taken  to  remove  the 
curse  from  the  name,  “Standard”  as  well  as 
to  make  clear  that  al\  oil  was  not  “Stand¬ 
ard.”  Today  the  integ: 
vast  public  relations 
their  individual  needs  as 
wide  problems. 

In  its  most  sophisticated  ^tage,  the/pub- 
lic-relations  approach  has  beei\to  assure  the 
Nation  that  the  industry  and  the  economic 
system  within  which  it  functions  mje  not  bad, 
that  oil’s  needs  and  values  are  harmonious 
with  those  of  the  American  peopled  There 
has  been  a  counterpart  in  An/erican \ndus- 
try’s  general  drive  to  merchandise  the^abel 
“free  enterprise”;  this  was  coated  to  replace 
such  terms  as  “competition”  and  "private 
enterprise”  which  seemed  so  obviously  iny 


sited  companies  hav§ 
programs  geared 
veil  as  indust/fy- 


A  new  public-relations  committee  was 
formed  and  in  1946  the  API  listened  to  their 
report  based  upon  a  “scientific”  analysis  of 
what  the  public  thought  of  oil,  as  gleaned, 
from  some  10,000  interviews. 

PROPAGANDA  CAREFULLY  PLANNED 

This  became  the  new  approach  of/the 
oil  industry,  and  it  was  another  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  extremely  effective,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  successful  adaptation  the  indus¬ 
try  made  to  promote  effective  public 
relations.  The  oil  industry  based  these 
public  relations  on  a  series  of  very  scien¬ 
tific  public  opinion  polls  in  which  they 
learned  what  people  were  thinking  and 
aimed  their  appeal,  literature,  theme,  or 
propaganda,  or  whateyer  we  wish  to  call 
it,  at  that  opinion. 

In  1946  the  API  listened  to  their  report 
based  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  what  the 
public  thought  of  ,011,  as  gleaned  from  some 
10,000  interviews./ 

“Those  who  jf. now  you  well  think  well 
of  you”  was  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.’s 
theme.  “Th^re  is  no  indication  of  the 
need  for  a  jnefensive  approach.  While  the 
public  is  Trilling  to  accept  mistaken  ideas 
about  thar  industry,  only  small  percentages 
at  present  have  convictions  hostile  to  the 
industry.”  There  were  few  public  complaints 
about/ prices  and  many  compliments  about 
service.  But  there  were  three  critical  areas 
where  the  industry  lacked  support:  the 
/bespread  impressions  that  oil  holds  back 
few  developments,  that  the  companies  get 
'together  to  fix  prices  and  that  the  industry 
was  essentially  a  monopoly  with  little  com¬ 
petition. 

This,  of  course,  was  due  to  inadequate  in¬ 
formation  and  understanding,  primarily  on 
the  part  of  those  who  did  not  know  the 
industry,  assured  the  study. 

The  study  stated: 

The  public’s  great  lack  of  knowledge  and 
absence  of  opinion  about  the  oil  industry 
is  at  once  your  opportunity  and  vulner¬ 
ability.  No  industry  ever  had  a  clearer  guide 
to  action.  When  people  have  no  definite 
opinion  about  a  subject  an  opinion  vacuum 
exists  which  is  easily  filled  by  the  first  plaus- 


congruous  as  descriptions  of  a  highly’ con-\  ible  idea  that  comes  along.  Those  minds 

npntvQforl  inrlnotriol  hi/rnounro/m  \ 


centrated  industrial  bureaucracy. 

Once  oil  recovered  from  its  depression 
scares  of  the  early  thirties,  when  its  leaders 
even  pleaded  witlynhe  dangerous  New  Deal¬ 
ers  for  tight  regulations  under  a  Govern¬ 
ment  "czar,”  like  much  of  American  enter¬ 
prise  its  majoj/spokesmen  realized  with  hor¬ 
ror  how  perUously  close  they  had  come  to 
being  an  accessory  to  their  own  socializa¬ 
tion.  Newer  again  would  oil  so  abdicate. 
The  API  Redoubled  its  cooperative  endeavors 
toward  /corporate  self-government.  Public 
relations  were  intensified,  with  big  govern¬ 
ment/ in  general  and  the  New  Deal  in  par¬ 
ticular  prominent  targets. 

)il  companies  prospered  greatly  during 
forld  War  II  and  their  economic  positions 
Seemed  solid.  But  there  was  concern  about 
their  postwar  relations  with  Government 
and  the  public.  The  disclosures  about  Jer¬ 
sey  Standard’s  dealings  with  I.  G.  Farben, 
for  example  posed  a  public-relations  prob¬ 
lem  beyond  that  of  one  company,  even 
though  much  of  the  press  played  down  the 
charges.  Harold  Ickes  related  how  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  leading  oil  company  told  him 
that  the  industry  would  never  be  able  to  get 
over  the  scandal.  When  the  story  first 
broke,  the  executive’s  wife  called  him  from 
across  the  continent  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
get  out  of  oil  and  go  into  some  “decent” 
business. 

Oil  no  longer  had  a  formj.l  industry  pub¬ 
lic-relations  program,  its<  API  committee 
having  been  disbanded  in  1940  because  of 
fear  of  inviting  further  antitrust  action. 


.that  now  present  an  opinion  vacuum  on 
Sacts  and  ideas  of  major  importance  to  the 
fixture  welfare  of  the  oil  industry  can  be 
swayed  to  either  friendly  or  hostile  attitudes 
depending  on  which  plausible  story  they 
hear  first. 

Mr.  Bugler  continued: 

As  an  hjustration  the  study  pointed  out 
that  when  people  were  asked  how  retail  gas 
or  oil  pricesxwere  decided,  66  percent  indi¬ 
cated  they  diomot  know. 

PUBLIC  GIVEN  FEW  PLAUSIBLE  FACTS 

That  is  morevthan  half.  Obviously 
this  is  the  basis  for  the  charge  that  there 
was  an  opinion  vacuum. 

Fifty-six  percent  inchoated  they  did  not 
know,  13  percent  said  \they  get  together” 
and  31  percent  gave  soma,  kind  of  competi¬ 
tive  answers.  But  when  asked  which  of  the 
statements  presented  came  ^closest  to  their 
own  idea,  57  percent  chose  \ the  oil  com¬ 
panies  get  together  and  set  prices  for  their 
products”  while  31  percent  marked  “each 
company  sets  its  own  prices  to  ftjeet  com¬ 
petition.” 

This  proved  the  need  to  rush  in  toNfill  the 
vacuum  by  giving  the  public  a  few  plausible 
facts  about  oil.  “And  if,  while  convir 
them  that  there  are  (1)  a  lot  of  compar 
(2)  competing  to  serve  them  better, 
making  a  lot  of  products  that  make  life 
ter,  (4)  treating  employees,  dealers 
customers  fairly,  (6)  making  a  moderate 
profit  by  dint  of  good  management,  you  can 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  farh^L^bor  bills  relating  to  child  labor, 
educational  facilities,  contractors  of  farm/(abor,  health  services,  and  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor.  Senate  debated  foreign  c^id  authorization  bill.  House  received 
conference  report  on  defense  appropriation  bill.\ 


SENATE 


L. 


\ 


The  Labor  and /Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  the  following  bills: 


;nt,  to  exempt  migratory  labor  children  above  certain 
>r  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 


FARM  LABOR, 
p.  14159 

S.  1123,  with  amende 
ages  from  the  child  li 

(S.  Rept.  696).  /  x 

S.  1124,  with  amendment,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  in  providing  improved 
educational  opportunities  for  children  of  migratory  farm  workers^  amended  to 
include  the  amended  text  of  S.  1125,  to  provide  Federal  assistance\for  the 
adult  education  of  migratory  farm  workers  (S.  Rept.  698). 

S.  1126,  j&ith  amendment,  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  contractors  of 
migratory  fCrm  workers  (S.  Rept.  695). 

S.  1130,  with  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Public  Health  Service  to  mat 
grants  for  improving  health  services  and  conditions  for  migratory  farm  workers 
(S.  Rept .  699). 

S/  1132,  with  amendment,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor  (S.  Rept.  697). 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  1983,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
pp.  14164-5,  14169-79,  14195-6 


■# 


3.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1368,  to 
continue  the  authority  for  licensing  independent  ocean  freight  forwarders 
(S.  Rept.  691).  p.  14159 


4. 


1S0NNEL .  The  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servi< 
nit  tee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  without  amendment  H.  R.  6141/, 
to  tirnit  to  cases  involving  the  national  security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
annuifc4es  and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 

p.  068^ 


5.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Dworshak  discussed  the  " controversy"  over  water  resource 
developmental  the  Northwest  and  the  need  for  ratification  of  the  U.  S.- 
Canadian  International  Columbia  Basin  Treaty,  and  inserted  an  article  discuss¬ 
ing  this  matter^  "British  Columbia  Frustrates  Americans  Also."  /pp.  14168-9 


HOUSE 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  Z»51,  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  1962  (H.  Rept.  873).  ^he  item  providing 
$207,600,000  for  civil  defense  activities  was  reporte^An  disagreement,  pp. 
14198-200 


7.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES.  Passed\without  amendment  S/  1815,  to  provide  for  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary\f  Labor.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President.  A  similar  bill,  H.  R\6882,  passe^/earlier,  was  laid  on  the  table, 
pp.  14201-10 


8.  BONDS;  CONTRACTS.  Received  from  GSA  a\nro*k>sed  bill  "to  amend  the  act  of 

April  29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authori^any  Federal  agency  to  waive  perform¬ 
ance  and  payment  bonds";  to  Judiciary  .Cobnnittee.  p.  14259 


9.  PURCHASING;  BIDS.  The  "Daily  Digest**  states\that  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  of/the  Government  Operations  Committee  "orderedj 
reported  favorably  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.'/^O  (amended,  a  clean  bill  to 
be  introduced),  to  provide  foi/'public  information  and  publicity  concerning 
instances  where  competitors  submit  identical  bids  to  public  agencies  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment,  or  service\."  p.  D684 


10.  MINING.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  votVd  to  report  with  amend¬ 
ments  (but  did  not  act/ally  report)  H.  R.  84,  to  stabilise  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  doipestic  producers  on  public,  Indian  anX  other  lands; 
p.  D684 


11.  SALINE  WATER.  Th^  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted\to  report  with 
amendments  (but?  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  7916,  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  -conversion  program  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  Vf  the  In¬ 
terior.  p./D684 


12. 


BROOMCORN/  Rep.  Chenoweth  discussed  the  plight  of  the  broomcorn  industry,  and 
said,  "4roomcorn  is  a  most  important  crop  in  southeastern  Colorado,  and^  am 
anxiqds  to  see  our  broomcorn  growers  obtain  a  fair  price."  p.  14217 


13.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Meader  said,  "if  H.  R.  8400,  the  1961  foreign  aid  bill,  is 
tot  substantially  improved  and  strengthened  during  its  consideration  by  the 
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suoden  nuclear  attack,  much  less  to  a 
placXof  safety. 

Mr  /President,  I  have  long  maintained 
that  paid  civil  defense  officials  have  not 
been  practicing  what  they  have  been 
preaching  so  American  taxpayers.  There 
is  no  paid\ivil  defense  official  in  my 
home  State  of  Ohio  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  builH  a  fallout  shelter  in  his 
basement  or  bafcjcyard,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  these 
same  boondoggles  w^o  sound  the  sirens, 
who  set  up  practice  fnock  alerts,  who 
warn  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  need 
for  fallout  shelters,  have\not  taken  the 
trouble  to  build  such  shells  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  Htow  can  they 
expect  the  American  public  t\  take  this 
civil  defense  program  seriouslyY 

Frankly,  it  is  my  belief — asYf  have 
stated  many  times  in  the  past,  bisth  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere — that  base¬ 
ment  and  shallow  backyard  shelters  ^ill 
be  of  no  use  whatever  in  event  of  nuclea 
war.  Unfortunately  for  American  tax^N 
payers,  in  my  opinion,  some  administra¬ 
tion  officials  seem  to  believe  otherwise. 
Only  last  week,  the  Senate  appropriated 
over  $207  million  for  the  beginning  of 
a  fallout  shelter  program  in  Federal 
buildings.  It  is  inexcusable  that  at  the 
same  time  this  huge  amount  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  being  spent  for  holes 
in  the  ground,  paid  civil  defense  officials 
cynically  sit  back  and  do  nothing  regard¬ 
ing  shelters  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  for  sac¬ 
rifice  in  this  time  of  emergency.  Ap¬ 
parently,  it  is  too  much  of  a  sacrifice  for 
most  paid  civil  defense  officials  to  spend 
the  money  for  shelters  for  themselves 
that  they  are  urging  their  fellow  Amer¬ 
icans  to  spend. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  one  more 
incident  out  of  hundreds  which  explains 
the  failure  of  Americans  to  take  serious¬ 
ly  the  programs  of  our  civil  defense 
agencies.  Frankly,  I  do  not  blame  them. 

I  commend  this  news  item  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug. 

1961]  / 

Only  One  op  Seven  Civilian  Defense 
Chiefs  in  Area  Has  Shelter, 

(By  John  Neary) 

Only  one  of  the  Washington  area's  seven 
top  community  civil  defense  Officials  has 
followed  his  own  advice  in  .urging  every 
family  to  have  a  fallout  shelteit 

He  is  Rear  Adm.  G.  Roy'Hartwig,  chief 
of  Montgomery  County  civil  defense,  who 
said  yesterday  he  has  ha/  a  shelter  for  the 
last  3  years. 

The  six  other  official^,  some  because  they 
have  “other  plans”/haven’t  followed  the 
warning  contained  in  the  1959  Government 
publication,  “The/Family  Fallout  Shelter." 
This  document  states,  “Everyone,  even  those 
far  from  a  likely  target  would  need  shelter 
from  fallout.” 

The  civil  /defense  chiefs  involved  are  in 
Montgomery  Prince  Georges,  Arlington,  and 
Fairfax  Counties,  Alexandria,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Falls  Church. 

Admiral  Hartwig  told  the  Star,  “my  con¬ 
science  bothered  me  and  I  had  to  do  some¬ 


thing,”  3  years  ago.  He  said  he  keeps  the 
shelter  stocked  with  food,  water,  a  portable 
radio  and  a  chemical  toilet. 

Several  of  the  civil  defense  heads  in  the 
other  six  jurisdictions  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  asked  that  their  names 
be  withheld  because  they  said,  the  fact  they 
have  no  shelter  would  be  professionally  em¬ 
barrassing  and  might  impair  the  family  fall¬ 
out  shelter  program. 

One  said  yesterday  he  doesn’t  have  a  shel¬ 
ter  because  he  lives  in  a  bachelor  apartment 
and,  in  an  emergency,  probably  would  be  at 
work. 

Another,  who  said  his  family  has  “plans 
to  go  somewhere  else  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,”  said  he  plans  to  build  one  just  for 
the  public  relations  value  because  it’s  be¬ 
coming  embarrassing  to  have  to  explain 
why  he  does  not  have  one. 

Another  claimed,  “I  have  a  very  good  base¬ 
ment,  with  access  to  a  well.” 

Civil  defense  publications,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  for  building  an  additional 
concrete  block  room  within  the  ordinary 
basement  to  increase  shielding  from  radia¬ 
tion. 

An  apple  tree  in  his  back  yard  would  have 
to  go,  one  official  said,  if  he  were  to  build 
a  shelter,  because  there  is  no  room  in  his 
^basement.  Despite  the  cherished  tree,  he 
replanning  to  “stick  one  in”  the  backyard. 

it  this  point  Mr.  Smith  of  Massa/' 
chu&etts  took  the  chair  as  the  Presiding 
Office\)  / 

Mr.  CtftUENING.  Mr.  President,'  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield./ 

Mr.  GRUkNING.  Does  my  -fcolleague 
from  Ohio  not^ believe  it  may,,  be  possible 
that  these  sixS  officials  who  have  not 
seen  fit  to  provide  shelters  for  them¬ 
selves  have  in  them  hearts  seen  the  folly 
of  the  program  anck  do'not  wish  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  wasteful  program  by 
spending  their  owpr  n^oney  to  provide 
useless  shelters? 

Mr.  YOUNG  at  Ohio.  'That  seems  a 
reasonable  statement,  indeed,  because 
shelters  such /as  paid  Civil  Defense  offi¬ 
cials  are  advocating,  which  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,50/'  in  cost,  might  prove  to  be 
fire  haza/ds  and  tombs  and  might,  in¬ 
deed,  c^use  the  suffocation  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  \yi  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  oirthe 
Washington  area.  In  all  probability, 
they  would  not  be  effective  against  fan¬ 
cy it  from  a  nuclear  explosion  which 
rould  fall  everywhere  for  miles  around 
the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 


CUBAN  DOCTOR’S  STORY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  in  the  Record-Courier  of 
Ravenna-Kent,  Ohio,  of  July  31,  1961, 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  It  is 
captioned  “Cuban  Doctor  Here  Tells  Why 
He  Fled.” 

This  article  gives  an  inside  view  of 
events  in  Cuba  from  one  man’s  view¬ 
point.  This  is  his  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  he  left  Cuba: 

My  children  first  of  all.  The  Communist 
system  can  even  turn  your  own  children 
against  you  by  perversion  of  their  minds. 
Secondly,  I  like  to  make  my  own  decisions. 
There  was  no  liberty  in  Cuba  to  do  as  you 
please.  One  day  you  might  be  carted  off 
without  knowing  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  this  fine  Ohio  newspaper  in 


printing  this,  and  in  particular  the  en^ 
terprise  of  reporter  Robert  Dix,  Jr., 
interviewing  this  doctor  and  his  te 
nical  skill  in  writing  such  an  interesting 
story.  We  may  not  agree  witfc 
Cuban  refugee  on  every  point,  But  this 
is  the  kind  of  information  should 
have  before  us.  I  embody  tjrfis  as  part 
of  my  remarks  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  interview  a/  reported  by 
Robert  Dix,  Jr„  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prihted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

Cuban  Doctor  HejCe,  Tells  Why  He  Fled 

(Editor’s  Note/— A  Cuban,  doctor  who  re¬ 
cently  fled  Cuba  with  his  family  and  now  is 
a  resident  at  Robinson  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Ravenna  te()S  of  conditions  in  his  native 
country  in  a'n  interview  with  Reporter  Robert 
Dix,  Jr.,  of’the  Record-Courier  staff.  Because 
he  fears, 'reprisals  against  some  members  of 
his  family  still  in  Cuba,  the  doctor  asked  that 
his  n/me  be  withheld.) 

mtista  was  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  any  country.  His  atrocities  and 
torture  were  horrible.  I  remember  one  eve¬ 
ning  I  was  stopped  by  a  Batista  sergeant 
while  driving  to  an  emergency  case  in 
Havana. 

It  was  dark  and  murky  with  fog.  He  was 
drunk.  He  ordered  me  out  of  the  car  at 
machinegun  point  and  proceeded  to  swear  at 
and  humiliate  me.  I  turned  and  walked 
back  to  the  car  expecting  to  be  shot  any 
moment. 

Once  Batista’s  soldiers  kidnapped  four 
children  of  a  friend  of  mine  because  he  was 
anti-Batista.  My  friend  later  found  their 
graves  in  different  cemeteries  throughout  the 
province. 

You  people  in  this  country  did  not  realize 
what  Batista  was.  We  Cubans  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  you.  We  fought  Batista’s  soldiers, 
supplied  and  trained  by  you,  and  beat  them 
badly. 

On  the  last  day  in  December  1959,  when 
Castro  triumphed,  everyone  was  for  Castro. 
Everyone  looked  for  a  new  democratic  coun¬ 
try,  free  from  graft  and  corruption. 

Castro  is  a  highly  intelligent  man  and 
leader  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  a  nationalist, 
a  patriot,  but  then  he  was  forced  to  move 
against  your  country  when  he  first  began 
his  agrarian  reform.  He  accepted  the  Soviet 
Union’s  help  to  keep  the  gains  of  his  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  that  decision  determined  his 
course. 

So  now  2  years  later,  at  the  age  of  40, 
fled  with  my  immediate  family  and 
left  all  my  economic  possessions  there. 
It  i&as  the  hardest  decision  of  my  life.  I 
left  Because  my  children,  a  boy  13  and  a 
girl  ll\were  ripe  for  communism.  We  are 
CatholicS 

When  f\arrived  in  the  States,  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by 'two  things.  One  is  the  aware¬ 
ness  among  \he  people  in  general  of  some 
kind  of  danger  to  their  way  of  life.  The 
second  thing  iNtheir  ignorance  about  that 
danger,  international  communism. 

Communism  is  not  only  a  social  system. 
It  is  a  creed  of  religious  fervor  believed  by  a 
large  number  of  people.  It  is  a  theory  de¬ 
pendent  on  psychological  phenomena. 

Any  country  where  §0  percent  of  the 
children  have  no  food  nok  shoes,  where  90 
percent  of  them  are  infested  with  parasites 
making  them  underdeveloped  physically, 
then  this  country  is  ripe  forVommunism. 

Any  country  where  families  live  in  one 
room  and  moral  degeneration  is  fthe  result, 
where  children  8  years  old  still  squat  on  the 
floor  in  a  fetal  position  and  look  4  y«vrs  old, 
any  country  like  this  is  ripe  for  communism. 

Cuba  is  such  a  country.  Eighty  percexr|>  of 
the  people  are  peasants  (guarjiros).  In 
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tuba  if  10  percent  of  the  promises  made  by 
Castro  are  fulfilled,  people  will  work  for  him. 
Castro  is  doing  this.  He  has  torn  down  the 
shocks.  He  is  making  the  people  marry. 

Your  foreign  aid  money,  which  goes  to: 
underdeveloped  countries  to  help  for  the 
same  cause  is  rarely  used  for  this  purpose. 
You  deal  through  the  local  governments. 
Over  90  percent  of  these  countries  are  cor¬ 
rupt.  \Your  aid  goes  to  make  rich  the  few. 

The  good  which  Castro  achieves,  however, 
is  done  so  at  the  perversion  of  all  truth. 
The  children  in  school  are  inculcated  with 
hate  for  America.  It  is  a  totalitarian  system. 
Truth  is  what  the  government  proclaims. 
And  the  peasants,  plagued  with  illiteracy 
and  poverty,  are  very  susceptible. 

The  Communists  have  a  beachhead  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  now.  The  rest  of  Latin 
America  is  very  much  like  Cuba.  I’m  very 
afraid  for  the  whole  of  the  hemisphere. 

You  ask  about  the  May  invasion?  I  knew 
it  would  fail  from  the  beginning.  The 
peasants  are  foV  Castro.  He  had  to  even 
turn  some  of  his  peasant  militia,  who  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Bay' of  Pigs  to  fight,  away  be¬ 
cause  there  was  'no  need  for  them.  The 
underground  was  ruined  when  Castro  round¬ 
ed  up  several  thousand  suspects.  This  move 
cut  all  their  connections. 

Who  runs  Cuba?  , Fidel  is  the  man  who 
runs  Cuba.  He  is  the  cohesive  factor.  If 
he  goes,  then  the  whoje  thing  goes. 

Did  I  ever  take  any  of  my  grievances  to 
Castro?  Yes.  Late  in  1959  I  asked  him  why 
he  was  allowing  Communists  in  high  posi¬ 
tions.  He  replied  that  the  “revolution  was 
not  the  war  of  Jordan”  and  that  he  needed 
the  people  who  could  work  for  the  revo¬ 
lution.  \ 

Exactly  why  did  I  leave?  My  children 
first  of  all.  The  Communist  system  can 
even  turn  your  own  children  against  you 
by  perversion  of  their  minds,.  Secondly,  I 
like  to  make  my  own  decision^.  There  was 
no  liberty  in  Cuba  to  do  as  you  please.  One 
day  you  might  be  carted  off  without  know¬ 
ing  the  reason  why.  \ 

What  must  this  country  do?  You  people 
must  do  many  things  as  the  Russians  do 
them.  In  Helguin,  a  small  Cuban  town, 
the  Soviets  said  that  the  area  needed  a  hos¬ 
pital.  They  sent  builders,  technicians,  and 
doctors  to  rim  it  until  Cubans  could  be 
trained.  Instead  of  sending  your  ''  dollar, 
alone,  which  seldom  gets  to  the  peopl^,  send 
technicians  to  teach  and  doctors  to  Mpal. 

You  must  have  a  political  vehicle  capable 
of  export  that  can  spread  your  ideas  \and 
your  beliefs  and  yet  maintain  order. 

What  are  my  plans?  My  whole  lif A  I 
have  lived  through  political  convulsion  in 
Cuba.  I  dont  want  my  children  to  live  tl\e 
same  life.  I  plan,  now,  never  to  return. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon¬ 
day  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  would  ban  any  aid 
to  members  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  clear 
and  simple;  it  is  to  prevent  any  of  the 
funds  authorized  under  this  act  from 
being  used  to  assist  the  following  Com¬ 
munist  regimes:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Com¬ 
munist  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics. 

The  bill  before  us,  as  reported  out  of 
committee,  permits  all  restrictions 
against  such  aid  to  the  Communist  bloc 
to  be  waived  by  the  President,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  as  much  as  $250  million  an¬ 
nually. 


This  is  a  basic  and  elementary  issue 
that  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Both  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  itself  have  repeatedly  passed 
upon  the  essentials  involved  here. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  justify  a 
massive  national  program  of  defense, 
military  assistance  and  foreign  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  Communist  ag¬ 
gression,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
aid  to  those  same  Communist  enemies  we 
seek  to  resist.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
people  should  be  taxed  to  prop  up  regimes 
that  are  dominated  by  Moscow  and 
Peiping  and  I  feel  it  is  the  clear  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Congress  to  write  that 
basic  sentiment  into  the  law  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
or  the  administrators  of  this  act. 

My  reasons  are  the  following: 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  political 
theory  and  philosophy. 

The  Communist  movement  is  a  vast 
conspiracy  to  destroy  us  and  everything 
we  represent.  Each  Red  regime,  save 
Yugoslavia  which  is  not  included  under 
my  amendment,  is  clearly  directed  from 
Moscow  or  Peiping  to  serve  that  end. 

Each  Red  regime  has  developed  the 
concept  of  the  total  state  as  far  as  it  can 
go  and  therefore,  within  the  limitations 
of  bungling  and  inefficiency  character¬ 
istic  of  dictatorships,  every  resource,  im¬ 
portant  or  insignificant,  is  directed  and 
coordinated  toward  the  eventual  Com¬ 
munist  world  triumph. 

Every  dollar  that  we  send  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  every  grain  of  wheat,  every 
parcel  of  clothing,  every  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery,  every  particle  of 
technical  knowledge  and  industrial 
know-how,  is  promptly  melded  into  the 
cold  war  machine  of  our  enemies  to  be 
used  against  us.  Nothing  should  be 
plainer  or  clearer  than  this. 

Second,  when  we  help  Communist 
regimes  in  any  way,  we  help  them  to 
conceal  their  inability  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  people  every¬ 
where. 

We  believe  that  communism  and  en¬ 
slavement  so  run  against  the  grain  of 
human  nature  that  men  cannot  live  pro¬ 
ductively  and  produce  effective  under  a 
slave  regime.  By  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  space  and  military  projects, 
they  may  achieve  spectacular  successes, 
but  only  through  denying  their  own 
people  the  necessities  of  life.  They  have 
never  had  any  across-the-board  success. 

We  have  continual  proof  that  this  is 
so  in  the  recurring  famines,  the  short¬ 
ages,  the  continuing  squalor,  the  riots, 
the  revolts,  and  the  broken  promises. 
The  harsh  realities  of  life  under  the 
Communists  are  the  most  effective  anti¬ 
dotes  to  their  all-persuasive  propaganda 
and  indoctrination. 

When  we  help  Communist  regimes  to 
obscure  their  basic  failures,  when  we  give 
them  food  to  hide  their  famines,  when 
we  give  them  trade  to  overcome  their 
shortages,  when  we  help  to  relieve  the 
pressure  for  consumer  goods,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  them  more  leeway  in  devoting 
their  resources  to  weapons  of  war,  we 
only  postpone  the  day  when  communism 
will  be  totally  discredited  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  completely  unbearable 
within  it. 
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Third,  the  historic  lesson  is  that  aid 
to  Communist  regimes  does  not  wean 
them  away  from  basic  Communist  revo¬ 
lutionary  philosophy  or  draw  them  closer 
to  us.  Our  long  and  costly  programs  of 
aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Po¬ 
land  ought  to  have  proved  this  much 
to  us. 

Yugoslavia  is  not  a  Red  satellite  in  the 
exact  sense  that  the  others  and,  though 
I  personally  oppose  any  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  this  country  is  not  included  in  my 
amendment.  Even  if  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  had  proven  a  success,  this 
would  not  in  any  way  constitute  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  aid  to  puppets  of  the  Kremlin 
But  the  fact  is  that  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
has  not  been  successful  from  our  point 
of  view. 

After  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
prop  up  the  Tito  regime,  the  net  gain  to 
the  free  world  has  been  zero.  Yugoslavia 
remains  a  Red  dictatorship,  strength¬ 
ened  and  made  more  tyrannical  by 
American  aid,  brutally  oppressing  its 
people,  persistently  allied  with  Moscow 
on  every  major  issue  dividing  the  Com¬ 
munist  World  from  the  free  world.  With 
the  aid  we  have  given  him,  Tito  has 
been  able  to  set  up  foreign  aid  programs 
of  his  own  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  he  has 
used  these  programs  and  "the  respect¬ 
ability  in  which  we  have  clothed  him,  to 
dissuade  the  Asians  and  Africans  from 
lining  up  with  the  free  world. 

Poland,  too,  while  receiving  aid  from 
us,  has  been  giving  aid  to  Castro’s  Com¬ 
munist,  anti-American  regime  in  Cuba. 
Poland  is  a  Red  satellite.  Our  aid  to 
that  country  was  intended  to  encourage 
the  Polish  regime  to  be  more  independ¬ 
ent  of  Moscow.  Yet  the  longer  our  aid 
has  continued,  the  more  subservient  to 
Moscow  the  Gomulka  regime  has  be¬ 
come,  and  the  more  venal  and  repres¬ 
sive  toward  its  people,  its  press,  its 
churches,  its  schools,  its  academic  world 
and  all  elements  of  its  society. 

Therefore,  on  the  record  of  the  acts, 
words  and  U.N.  votes  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  this  type  of  aid  has  been  a  gi¬ 
gantic  failure  and  should  be  stopped. 

Fourth,  we  must  measure  the  cost  of 
aid  to  Communist  regimes,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  in  lost  time  and  effort,  but 
in  what  we  might  have  accomplished 
had  we  used  these  resources  for  other 
means.  Our  experiment  in  giving  the 
money  and  goods  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  Communist  tyrannies  has  already 
cost  us  almost  $4  billion.  If  this  policy 
is  now  to  be  made  permanent  and  per¬ 
haps  expanded  to  other  Communist  re¬ 
gimes,  none  can  tell  where  it  will  end  or 
how  much  it  will  cost. 

What  could  we  have  done  with  this 
money  in  the  past  and  what  can  we  do 
with  it  in  the  future? 

During  the  years  we  have  been  pouring 
out  billions  for  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
we  have  so  neglected  our  own  defenses 
for  budgetary  reasons  that  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  take  the  most  severe 
emergency  measures.  Skimping  on  our 
space  and  missile  budgets  has  now 
caused  us  a  series  of  critical  defeats  in 
technology. 

During  the  years  we  have  been  aiding 
these  Red  regimes,  we  have  been  so 
neglecting  our  friends  and  allies  in  South 
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America  that  we  must  now  speak  in 
terms  of  a  crash  program  to  save  that 
part  of  the  world  from  communism. 
And  what  could  have  been  done  in  In¬ 
dia,  in  Pakistan,  in  South  Vietnam,  in 
Africa,  in  other  places,  with  the  funds 
that  we  have  foolishly  squandered? 

Thus,  our  aid  to  the  Reds  not  only 
strengthens  them;  it  weakens  us  by 
denying  us  the  resources  needed  to 
achieve  those  objectives  necessary  to 
our  sui’vival. 

Fifth,  I  raise  this  final  point.  Even 
if  I  did  not  oppose  aid  to  Communist 
dictatorships  on  the  grounds  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  I  would  oppose  it  for  yet  another 
reason. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the 
dawning  recognition  of  the  crisis  in  the 
world  has  caused  the  United  States  to 
revise  its  spending  plans  upward  by  sev¬ 
eral  billion  dollars  in  the  fields  of  space 
and  military  affairs.  Since  we  obviously 
cannot  do  everything,  this  forces  upon 
us  a  system  of  priorities.  Some  things 
will  have  to  go. 

And  what  could  be  lower  on  our  list 
of  priorities  than  handouts  to  Red  gov¬ 
ernments? 

Even  if  you  have  no  philosophic  aver¬ 
sion  to  this  kind  of  aid,  even  if  you  do 
not  think  it  aids  our  enemies,  even  if 
you  do  not  think  it  deprives  ourselves 
and  our  fi'iends,  I  ask  you  to  vote  against 
it  on  the  simple  ground  that  newer  and 
more  urgent  demands  must  be  met,  that 
to  meet  these  demands  we  must  dispense 
with  other  programs,  and  that  financial 
aid  to  communism  should  be  the  first 
thing  dispensed  with. 

Later  in  the  week  I  shall  bring  up  this 
amendment  and  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
upon  it  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  in  advance  my  reasons  for  this 
action. 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Free¬ 
dom  Academy  bill,  S.  822,  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  combined  research 
and  training  center  which  will  have  the 
function  of  developing  a  science  of  coun¬ 
teraction  to  Communist  operations  and 
of  training  carefully  selected  candidates 
in  this  science. 

This  measure  has  inspired  popuh 
support  across  the  country  on  a  scale 
that  I  consider  nothing  short  of  remark¬ 
able.  There  have  been  editorials  sup¬ 
porting  the  project  in  our  great  riational 
periodicals  and  in  newspapers  across  the 
country.  The  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  who  have  sponsored  /he  measure 
have  received,  literally,  /thousands  of 
letters  from  interested  /individuals  and 
organizations. 

Typical  of  the  mayfy  communications 
that  have  come  to/ny  office  is  a  recent 
resolution  approving  the  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy  bill,  adopted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Danbury,  C< 

This  resolution  is  so  eloquent  a  state¬ 
ment  of  th /  reasons  for  establishing  a 
Freedom  Academy  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this/point. 

Thfte  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion/was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 


Resolution  Approving  Freedom  Academy 
Bill  S.  822 

Whereas  the  Communist  bloc  has  operated 
an  extensive  system  of  political  warfare 
schools  for  more  than  40  years  which  have 
graduated  large  numbers  of  trained,  dedi¬ 
cated  professionals  who  are  experts  in  total 
political  warfare;  and 

Whereas  these  skilled  Communist  profes¬ 
sionals  are  engaged  in  a  thousand-pronged 
assault  against  the  free  world  in  which 
trade,  subversion,  diplomacy,  culture,  prop¬ 
aganda,  and  guerrilla  warfare  are  intermixed 
in  a  deadly  operational  science;  and 

Whereas  the  Communists  have  succeeded 
in  conquering  a  third  of  the  world  in  a 
little  more  than  40  years  and  now  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  massive  penetration  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  cold  war  agency  personnel  and  private 
citizens  understand  communism  and  Com¬ 
munist  conflict  techniques,  and  also  know 
kthe  full  range  of  measures  freemen  can  em- 
loy  to  meet  the  entire  Communist  attack 
and  to  work  toward  our  national  objectives 
systematically,  using  all  appropriate  posi* 
tive\nd  negative  measures;  and 

Whereas  present  facilities  are  grossly  in- 
adequa^  for  training  Government  person¬ 
nel  and '‘'private  citizens  about  communism 
(especially  Communist  conflict  techniques 
in  the  nonrBilitary  area)  and  the  wide  range 
of  interrelate^  measures  potentially  available 
to  us  to  meet\;his  threat  here  and  ovej«eas; 
and 

Whereas  we  'have  not  adequately  re¬ 
searched  and  thoWht  through  the  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  methods  anovmeans  potentially  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  the  Government/ and  private 
sectors  to  defeat  the 'Commqmst  attack  in 
all  of  its  dimensions;  ahd 

Whereas  it  is  imperative^  that  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  this  Nation  to  meat  the  Communist 
assault  in  the  area  spror\  of  hot  war  be 
rapidly  increased;  ant 

Whereas  the  Freedpfn  Academy  bill,  S.  822, 
is  a  logical  way  tar  rapidly,  yAt  systemati¬ 
cally,  research  and'develop  the  cold  war  oper¬ 
ational  knowledge  we  must  have  and  to  train 
large  numbers/of  private  citizens  And  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  about  communism  and 
the  best  methods  of  defeating  the  Commu¬ 
nist  attache:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolv/d,  That  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Oan- 
bury,  o6nn.,  does  herewith  go  on  record\s 
endowing  the  Freedom  Academy  bill,  S.  82; 
and/urges  that  this  measure  be  passed  and' 
bqgome  law  at  the  earliest  feasible  date;  be 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Danbury,  Conn. 

George  L.  Potter,  President. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Gannon,  Secretary. 


PROPOSED  CANCELLATION  OF  MET¬ 
ROPOLITAN  OPERA  CO.’S  SEASON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  what  we  consider  in  New  York  a  very 
important  event,  and  that  is  the  danger 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.’s  1962  season. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  first  thought  that  its  mediating  good 
offices  in  respect  of  the  labor-manage¬ 
ment  dispute  which  is  endangering  the 
Met’s  1962  season,  was  not  within  its 
province.  I  am  informed  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  has  stated,  or  is  about 
to  state,  that  in  deference  to  my  views 
and  to  those  of  others  he  is  offering  to 


mediate  this  dispute  as  between  they 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  and  Local  8C 
of  the  Musicians’  Union  which  rejir'e- 
sents  the  employees.  I  sent  a  telegram 
very  early  this  morning  urging  fiiirn  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  crisis  concerning 
the  Met  is  attributable  to  tho/failure  to 
reach  agreement  upon  next /gear’s  wage 
scale  with  the  personnel  /of  the  Met’s 
great  orchestra. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mrfch  more  than  a 
labor-management  dispute.  It  reflects 
the  deep  problems  ,ef  a  great  national 
cultural  institutioy'at  a  time  when  costs 
are  rising  and  cjeficits  are  getting  be¬ 
yond  even  the  capability  of  patrons  who 
have  for  yeai\<  been  underwriting  each 
season — that/is,  unless  the  Met  is  to  be¬ 
come  an  institution  of  remote  accessi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  of  New  York  and  of 
the  whme  country  because  they  just 
cannoy  afford  its  prices  at  the  box  office. 

Ul/.  President,  the  Met  is  located  in 
New  York,  but  the  cancellation  of  its 
sp&son  will  also  cancel  its  appearances 
5n  a  7-week  spring  tour  in  1962  taking 
in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Dallas, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Detroit  and  To¬ 
ronto.  Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Met  is 
a  national  institution  and  a  national 
heritage.  The  whole  world  regards  it 
so,  and  regards  it  as  a  major  index  of 
the  cultural  excellence  of  our  country. 
How  unthinkable  it  would  be,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  sacrifice 
the  Bolshoi,  and  yet  the  Met  is  at  least 
as  fully  identified  with  the  United 
States,  in  the  world  as  is  the  Bolshoi 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  a  free  society 
must  show  its  capability  for  preserving 
its  finest  values  without  totalitarian 
authority. 

A  great  company,  and  many  personal 
friends  of  mine,  are  standing  by  in  this 
emergency  and  working  to  get  the  Met 
to  change  its  mind,  and,  indeed,  joined 
in  the  telegrams  to  Secretary  Goldberg 
asking  him  to  intercede  in  the  situation. 

I  have  three  recommendations,  Mr. 
President: 

First,  of  course,  the  effort  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  through  Secretary 
iberg  which  is  now  happily  coming 
jgh  to  mediate  this  dispute  with  the 
unior 

Secohd,  intercession  by  the  Mediation 
ServicesXof  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  national  cultural  institution  of 
major  importance  and  should  be  a  na¬ 
tional  concern.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Department  onUabor  that  this  dispute  is 
not  national  al\d  does  not  warrant  its 
attention,  and  I\do  not  believe  Secre¬ 
tary  Arthur  Goldberg  will  agree,  either. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  Federal  aick  to  the  arts  as  in 
any  number  of  the  bill\pending,  includ¬ 
ing  my  own  bill,  for  a  IBS.  Arts  Founda¬ 
tion,  modeled  after  th\  British  and 
Canadian  Arts  Councils. \Ours  is  the 
only  major  nation  without \uch  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  a  program  saved  Britain’s 
Covent  Garden  Opera,  and  equally 
essential  for  the  Met  because, : 
dent,  whether  it  closes  down  because  of 
the  present  dispute  or  not,  it  face 
tolerable  deficits  running  well  ove*  a 
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million  dollars  a  year  if  they  make  any 
kind  bf  a  deal  with  the  musicians’  union 
now,  ahji  deficits  which  wealthy  patrons 
just  canfspt  carry. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
certainly  ufge  it  to  be  sooner  than  too 
late,  we  must  come  to  this  issue  here  in 
the  Congress  and  deal  with  it. 

On  two  previous  occasions,  in  1948 
and  1960,  the  Me\was  saved  at  the  11th 
hour  after  cancellations  were  announced 
of  those  seasons.  \ 

We  have  it  within x^ur  power  to  see 
the  curtain  rise  on  October  23  for  the 
Met’s  latest  season,  with  Richard  Tucker 
on  stage  as  scheduled,  ^his  national 
catastrophe  must  be  avoided  by  the 
pooled  set  of  actions  I  have  described. 

It  can  be  avoided  by  the  set  of  actions 
I  have  described.  \ 

While  we  are  at  it,  let  us  say  a\word 
of  national  thanks  to  the  stalwart  gkoup 
of  Metropolitan  Opera  supporters  w|io 
have  underwritten  the  heavy  deficits  f 
years — both  New  Yorkers  and  other 
Americans — all  by  no  means  wealthy, 
but  all  lovers  of  the  muse  and  support¬ 
ers  of  a  great  activity  in  our  country. 
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EAST  GERMAN  REFUGEES  AND  U.S. 

LAW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  on  the  problem  of  the 
East  German  refugees,  who  are  now 
flooding  into  West  Berlin  in  increasingly 
large  numbers. 

In  the  last  24  hours  1,741  East  German 
refugees  reached  West  Berlin.  Since 
last  Saturday  noon  alone  over  5,000  have 
escaped  to  the  free  world  in  this  way. 
Only  2  weeks  ago  the  rate  was  about 
1,100  per  day,  and  the  previous  estimate 
of  300,000  for  1961  which  was  considered 
high,  may  have  to  be  revised  upward. 
This  flood  of  refugees  should  be  a  strong 
element  of  confirmation  of  the  free 
world’s  position  on  Berlin,  that  Chair¬ 
man  Khrushchev’s  belligerency  and 
rocket  rattling  have  only  created  fear  in 
the  Communist  bloc  and  an  added  incen¬ 
tive  for  people  to  leave  it  with  a  sense  of 
far  greater  security.  This  is  something  of 
a  tribute  to  the  sobriety  and  self-con¬ 
tained  firmness  with  which  the  issue  is 
being  met  by  the  United  States  and  its 
principal  allies  in  NATO.  Here  is  some, 
thing  of  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
bility  of  Western  Europe  and  for  us  a 
confirmation  of  our  determinationriever 
to  let  the  hope  of  freedom  expire  for  the 
100  million  in  the  captive  nations  of  the 
Baltic,  central  Europe,  and  the'Balkans. 

However,  here  again  we  hgVe  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  always  happens  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  It  is  not  enough.  ,We  have  made 
no  preparations  under  phr  immigration 
laws  to  meet  the  refygee  influx.  This 
preparation  must  at/least  be  equal  to 
the  confidence  of  /the  refugees.  The 
archaic  and  discriminatory  immigration 
laws  fall  far  shprt  of  the  mark  in  this 
respect.  In  ackfition,  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  tied  in/knots  in  Congress  by  one 
or  two  committee  chairmen  who  stand 
in  the  way-'  apparently,  of  Congress  ex¬ 
ercising  its  will  in  respect  of  refugee 
relief  legislation.  We  had  that  experi¬ 
ence  /with  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
which  showed  that  basic  immigration 
law  for  admission  of  refugees  is  vital  and 


that  a  crash  program  of  paroling  refu¬ 
gees  into  the  United  States  is  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  not  yet  passed  any  refugee  relief 
act. 

No  action  has  been  taken  even  on  the 
administration’s  bill,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Fulbright  in  this 
body,  to  authorize  additional  funds  to 
deal  with  emergency  refugee  situations 
and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration.  Nor  was  ac¬ 
tion  taken  on  President  Eisenhower’s 
request  for  allowability  of  admissions  of 
up  to  60,000  refugees  and  escapees  every 
year  on  a  regulated  basis.  Indeed,  we 
even  have  an  influx  of  refugees  from 
Cuba,  and  our  arrangements  there,  too, 
are  inadequate. 

We  must  have  at  this  session  a  refugee 
relief  act  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact 
that  only  when  we  have  taken  our  fair 
vshare  of  refugees  and  escapees  has 
lere  been  any  effective  international 
on  this  crucial  program.  That 
e  right  after  World  War  II  anc 
in  tftp  1950’s.  On  both  occasions 
passed'.,  laws,  and  that  situation  yCry 
quickly  Vas  cleared  up. 

The  pafcole  provisions  of  our  immigra¬ 
tion  law  wexe  never  intended  to  nafeet  any 
such  massiv^  problem  for  refugees  as  is 
now  faced,  an<J  hence  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  meet  it\we  showe^by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  right 


after  World  War 
Relief  Act  in  the  1! 


and/ln  the  Refugee 
50%  what  we  could 


do.  Once  we  did  tak<xthe  lead,  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  cleared  wp '.satisfactorily  by 
other  countries.  TJlese  were  magnificent 
evidences  of  U.S.  leadership.  They  were 
important  to  ttye  world  then.  They  are 
just  as  important  to  the  world  now.  We 
should  not  permit  ourselves  to.continue 
to  be  controlled  in  this  matter  by  one  or 
at  the  mdst  two  committee  chairmen. 
If  ever  Ulere  was  a  case  for  Presidential 
and  cphgressional  leadership  to  break 
self-ijnposed  restrictions  which  seem\o 
paralyze  us,  it  is  this.  The  President 
should  demand  refugee  relief  legislation’ 
part  of  the  package  to  meet  the  Ber¬ 
lin  crisis,  and  the  Congress  should  vote 
it  without  the  self-imposed  long  delay 
and  frustrations  which  now  seem  to  be 
the  rule. 

Again  I  renew  my  pledge  that  I  will 
not  stand  still  and  see  approved  any  in¬ 
effective,  superficial,  and  tiny  immigra¬ 
tion  measure,  and  that  I  shall  exercise 
every  prerogative  I  have  as  a  Senator  to 
endeavor  to  include  in  that  measure  the 
necessary  immigration  legislation  gen¬ 
erally,  and  do  everything  I  can  to  re¬ 
lieve  this  refugee  situation. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  our  leadership  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  will  see  the 
light  in  the  face  of  this  enormous  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  afforded  to  the  free  world 
with  respect  to  this  flood  of  refugees, 
which  is  increasing  every  day  from  East 
Germany. 


THE  PURCHASE  BY  THE  AIR  FORCE 
OF  RECEIVER  TRANSMITTERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  an  incident  wherein 


the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  pa 
$822  a  unit  for  442  receiver-transmitte 
when  they  could  have  bought  the  same 
units  at  $525  each.  Thus,  on  tins'  one 
contract  awarded  to  the  Radio  Cpfrp.  of 
America  the  Defense  Department  threw 
away  $131,274  plus  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  extra  which  were  wasted  in  buying 
the  necessary  component  pa 

Once  again  the  Comptroller  General 
has  called  our  attention  /o  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  manner  in  which/the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  wastes  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  For  many  /years  many  of  us 
have  been  trying  to  have  a  law  enacted 
which  will  make/lt  mandatory  that  the 
Defense  Department  conduct  its  pur¬ 
chases  by  soliciting  competitive  bids  and 
awarding  th^  contracts  to  the  lowest  re¬ 
sponsible  bidder,  but  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  war  have  been  unable  to  get  action 
on  " 

Defense  Department  insists  upon 
the  major  portion  of  its  require- 
fnts  under  negotiated  fixed-price  or 
fegotiated  cost-plus  contracts — practices 
'which  inevitably  lead  to  unnecessary 
costs  running  into  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually. 

On  June  30,  1961,  the  Comptroller 
General  called  our  attention  to  this 
specific  example  which  is  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
wanted  to  buy  442  AN,/ ARC-21  receiver- 
transmitters.  Without  soliciting  com¬ 
petitive  bids  they  awarded  this  contract 
for  the  442  receiver-transmitters  to  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  at  a  negotiated 
cost  of  $822  a  unit. 

The  Comptroller  General  established 
that  prior  to  the  time  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  already 
had  price  quotations  from  potential  sub¬ 
contractors  to  produce  these  units  at 
prices  ranging  as  low  as  $525  per  unit. 

After  RCA  received  the  contract  at 
$822  per  unit  they  subcontracted  with 
the  Red  Lion  Cabinet  Co.,  Red  Lion,  Pa., 
to  produce  these  442  transmitters  at  a 
cost  of  $525  each. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  could  not  have 
procured  these  transmitters  direct  from 
the  Red  Lion  Cabinet  Co.  and  thereby 
save  $297  each.  The  records  show  that 
the  'Air  Force  accepted  the  RCA’s  in- 
flated\ost  for  this  item  on  the  basis  that 
it  represented  the  best  competitive  bid 
which  tn^v  had  received  from  potential 
suppliers.  \There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
lower  price 'quotations  were  considered 
by  the  Air  Force  negotiators.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  wer\  not  concerned  over  the 
extra  cost. 

The  Comptrolle\General  stated  in  his 
report  that : 

Had  the  lowest  of  tfrese  quotations  been 
considered  in  establishing  the  price  of  this 
contract,  the  cost  to  the 'government  after 
adjustment  for  the  contractor’s  related  over¬ 
head  and  profit  would  havNbeen  reduced 
about  $173,000. 

The  $173,000  referred  to  includes  the 
inflated  cost  factors  of  the  unife*  as  well 
as  certain  component  parts. 

All  that  we  get  from  the  DefeniO.  De¬ 
partment  is  the  shopworn  promise,  \We 
will  try  to  do  better.”  ' 

That  is  not  enough.  What  we  need 
a  law  making  it  mandatory  that  the  De- 
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British  Columbia  Frustrates  Americans 
Also 

There'was  a  series  of  strange  coincidences 
in  CanadaSlast  week. 

In  Ottawa,  frustrated  leaders  of  the  social¬ 
istic  Canadia^a  Commonwealth  Federation,  a 
political  partyVwere  combining  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor  to  foWi  a  new  political  party. 

In  Vancouver,  funeral  services  were  being 
held  for  a  noted  cultural  leader  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  free  enterprise,  A.  E.  Grauer,  chief 
executive  officer  of  \he  British  Columbia 
Electric  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  utilities  on  tlW  continent. 

In  Victoria,  British  Colombia  Premier  W. 
A.  C.  Bennett,  leader  of  t\e  conservative- 
slanted  Social  Credit  Party \announced  to 
the  provincial  legislature  tha\  the  govern- 
ment — as  of  2  p.m.  Tuesday — haS  taken  over 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Co.,\somethlng 
which  the  CCF  socialists  had  been\advocat 
ing  for  years.  . 

In  addition,  Premier  Bennett  declared  that 
the  Peace  River  Power  Development\Go., 
a  private-enterprise  dam-promoting  nrm 
backed  by  famed  Swedish  industrialist,  Ayl 
Wenner  Gren,  was  also  being  expropriated. 

The  chairman  of  the  Peace  River  Co., 
Sir  Andrew  McTaggart,  arrived  from  London 
with  no  inkling  of  the  shocking  news.  He 
did  learn  that  Bennett’s  British  Columbia 
energy  board  had  just  determined  that  Peace 
River  could  be  developed  by  the  province  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  power  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  Canadian  Columbia  River  projects. 

Before  the  week  was  over,  Bennett  won 
legislative  approval  of  his  takeover  plan. 
The  premier  replaced  the  British  Columbia 
Electric’s  board  of  directors  with  men  of  his 
own  choice,  headed  by  Dr.  Gordon  Shrum, 
chairman  of  the  British  Columbia  energy 
board  and  former  dean  of  graduate  studies 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Bennett,  the  onetime  conservative  poli¬ 
tician,  then  had  a  $100  million  provincia’ 
bond  issue  authorized  for  immediate  paw 
ment  for  the  shares  of  British  Columbia 
Electric  stock  held  by  a  parent  corporation. 

The  total  takeover  price  has  been  Esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $700  million.  The  c/itin- 
gent  liabilities  of  the  province  now/  come 
to  about  $1.3  billion. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Premier /Bennett 
had  told  British  Columbia  voters/that  the 
province  was  clear  of  public  debt/ 

The  provincial  takeover  of  /he  private 
power  companies  was  justified/ in  part,  by 
the  Premier  because  the  Can/dian  Federal 
Government  handed  back  to  Victoria  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Feder/  taxes  paid  to 
Ottawa.  / 

Provincial  government  Operation  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electri/ deprives  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  the  utility  taxes.  It 
also  deprives  many  iminicipalities  in  tha 
province  of  the  tax  mcome  formerly  paid 
by  the  utility.  / 

The  total  tax  contribution  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  estimated  at  about  $17  mil¬ 
lion  annually — to /Federal  provincial  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments/  Some  municipalities  near 
Vancouver  are  /ready  worried  over  the  loss 
of  tax  income/from  the  company  and  are 
threatening  />  curtail  school  and  other 
public  servi</s. 

The  frustrations  in  Canada  over  this 
power  tak/>ver  now  involve  the  validity  of 
the  Columbia  River  treaty,  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  last  January  and 
ratified/y  our  Senate  in  March.  No  attempt 
has  b/en  made  by  the  Canadian  Federal 
Government  to  get  the  treaty  ratified  by 
the  JHouse  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

„ie  Bennett  government  in  British  Co- 
ibia  has  now,  in  effect,  told  the  Ottawa 
ivernment  that  it  must  authorize  the  ex¬ 
port  of  power  (to  come  from  Columbia  and 
Peace  River  dams)  or  the  treaty  will  be 
kaput.  Victoria  holds  one  type  of  veto 
power  and  Ottawa  holds  another. 


The  hydropower  which  the  British  C 
lumbians  hope  to  develop  is  too  expensive 
for  marketing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  eyen 
though  the  price  may  be  acceptable  in  lpwer 
British  Columbia,  or  in  California. 

The  present  British  Columbia  power  Situa¬ 
tion  is  a  source  of  frustrations  on  th'is  side 
of  the  border,  where  there  has  been  faith  that 
eventually  the  leaders  in  Ottawa  and  Victoria 
would  settle  their  differences  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  treaty  benefits  would  becomes  reality. 

The  frustrations  here  are  now/complicated 
over  the  purely  American  questions  of  power 
development  on  the  Middle  s/ake  River,  the 
possibility  of  commercial  power  from  the 
new  Hanford  atomic  reactor /md  the  prospect 
for  construction  of  the  proposed  Bonneville- 
California  intertie. 

The  Snake  River  prol/em  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal/Power  Commission. 
The  Hanford  problem  /  now  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  The  in  ter  Vie  problem  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  present  Canadian  situation  also  con¬ 
cerns  the  backers /f  Libby  Dam  in  western 
Montana,  the  lasK  great  Federal  project  now 
in  the  planning /tage.  Construction  will  be 
stymied  as  lon/as  Canada  holds  up  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty. 

.Premier  Bennett  is  a  masterful  politician 
who  is  looking  out  for  British  Columbia 
interests.  He  has  taken  a  big  gamble  in  the 
provincial /takeover  of  private  power,  in  his 
ambition/  plans  for  public  power  develop¬ 
ment  oOtooth  the  Columbia  and  Peace  River 
project/.  'He  has  caused  some  frustrations 
north/if  thk  border. 

Now  he  hXs  many  power-minded  Ameri¬ 
can/  worried  Nver  what  may  happen  here 
be/iuse  of  the  Columbia  River  uncertainties 
a/l  because  of  toe  quick  but  legally  permis- 
>le  snatch  of  Canada’s  largest  investor- 
>wned  public  utilit; 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President, 
what  kind  of  foreign  aid  program  should 
we  have  and  how  shall  we  pay  for  it? 

Understandably  there  is  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  here,  and  no  man’s 
patriotism  or  motives  should  be  im¬ 
pugned  because  of  his  opinion. 

Obviously  we  must  have  a  businesslike 
program,  carefully  planned  and  designed 
to  accomplish  the  most  good  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  efficiency  and  the 
least  amount  of  waste  and  expenditure. 

It  should  be  a  program  over  which 
Congress,  in  line  with  its  constitutional 
responsibilities,  maintains  the  sharpest 
scrutiny  and  the  greatest  control. 

Can  we  have  both  long-range  foreign 
aid  planning  and  congressional  control? 
That  is  the  guts  of  the  issue. 

We  will  have  the  complete  answer  only 
if  we  examine  completely  what  measure 
of  control  we  have  today  and  what  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  we  would  have  under  the 
various  proposals. 

Congress  does  not  have  real  control 
over  expenditures  in  the  foreign  aid  field 
today.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  point 
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the  finger  of  blame  at  the  committees  of 
Congress  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  countless  examples  of  waste  and 
mismanagement  that  have  taken  place. 

Did  Congress  have  control  over  foreign 
;  aid  expenditures  when  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  constructed  on  Formosa  a  sparsely 
j  travelled  mountain  highway  that  is 
practically  impassable  more  than  half 
(the  year;  because  of  typhoons? 

Did  Congress  have  control  over  for- 
ieign  aid  expenditures  when  the  U.S. 
Government  constructed  in  Cambodia  a 
winding  jungle  highway  that  cost  $30 
million,  and  is  already  falling  apart? 

Did  Congress  have  control  over  foreign 
aid  expenditures  when  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  constructed  in  Korea  an  ultra¬ 
modern  fertilizer  plant  that  cost  $40 
million,  that  could  not  be  used  for  many 
months  because  of  inadequate  power 
supply? 

Did  Congress  have  control  over  foreign 
aid  expenditures  when  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  built  in  Iran  an  $800,000  sawmill 
that  only  now  is  going  into  operation, 
after  7  long  years  of  delay? 

Did  Congress  have  control  over  foreign 
aid  expenditures  when  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  $125,000  to  build  at  Pampas 
de  Noco,  Peru,  an  irrigation  project 
which  does  not  irrigate,  because  there  is 
not  enough  water  available  in  the  area 
to  make  use  of  the  irrigation  works? 

Madam  President,  I  respectfully  con¬ 
tend  that  while  we  hear  eloquent  words 
about  “legislative  control  of  the  purse 
strings,”  if  such  control  actually  existed 
we  would  not  have  the  Government 
building  roads  to  nowhere,  and  our 
emergency  shipments  of  food  would  not 
fail  to  reach  the  mouths  of  the  starving. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  Congress  operates 
now.  Perhaps  this  will  demonstrate,  in 
part,  the  reasons  why  control  over  for¬ 
eign  aid  expenditures  is  lacking  today. 

Today,  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  handled 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  is  an  11  man  subcommittee,  com¬ 
posed  of  7  Democrats  and  4  Republicans. 
It  is  aided  by  one  staff  member,  officially 
assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on  For¬ 
eign  Operations.  This  staff  member 
draws  on  the  help  of  other  staff  members 
from  the  full  committee;  and  their  ef¬ 
forts,  plus  his  own,  amount  to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  two  full-time  employees  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  matters. 

I  think  the  situation  speaks  for  itself. 
No  one  staff  member — nor  no  two  staff 
members,  for  that  matter — however 
capable,  can  be  expected  to  obtain  a 
mastery  of  all  the  details  of  a  gigantic 
program  such  as  foreign  aid.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  when  commit¬ 
tee  staff  men  are  overwhelmed  by  a  task, 
there  is  a  corresponding,  if  not  greater, 
problem  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
themselves. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  For¬ 
eign  Operations;  and  I  find  that  each  of 
these  members  has,  in  addition  to  his 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  foreign 
aid,  subcommittee  assignments  dealing 
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with  other  major  areas  of  Government 
expenditures. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  subcommittee  assignments  they 
have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  pirnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Additional  Subcommittee  Assignments  of 

Members  of  House  Foreign  Operations 

Subcommittee  of  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee 

Representative  Passman:  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  (chairman) ,  Treasury-Post  Office. 

Representative  Gary:  Foreign  Operations, 
Treasury-Post  Office,  General  Government 
Matters-Commerce. 

Representative  Rooney:  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions;  State,  Justice,  Judiciary,  Deficiency. 

Representative  Natcher:  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions,  Treasury-Post  Office. 

Representative  Andrews:  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions.  General  Government  Matters-Com¬ 
merce,  Defense. 

Representative  Montoya:  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  General  Government  Matters-Com¬ 
merce. 

Representative  Taber:  Foreign  Operations, 
Public  Works. 

Representative  Ford:  Foreign  Operations, 
Defense. 

Representative  Rhodes:  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions,  Independent  Offices,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Representative  Conte:  Foreign  Operations, 
Treasury-Post  Office. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President, 
much  discussion  has  centered  around  the 
contention  that  we  are  considering  an 
abandonment  of  congressional  control. 
I  think  the  facts  I  have  just  presented 
indicate  that  the  control  which  does  ex¬ 
ist  has  many  inherent  limitations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Operations  is  a 
very  hard  working  and  industrious  sub¬ 
committee.  It  is  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

While  these  men  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  foreign-aid  program, 
unquestionably  more  than  my  own,  it 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
they  have  the  assistance  of  only  two  full¬ 
time  employees.  When  one  is  dealing 
with  a  program  which  uses  billions — not 
millions — of  dollars,  which  covers  scores 
of  countries  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  one  needs  a  large  staff  simply  to 
keep  track  of  what  has  been  done,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  is  being  done. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Subcom¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  have  not  only  their 
numerous  subcommittee  assignments  to 
contend  with;  they  also  have  important 
tasks  to  perform  for  their  constituents 
and  important  responsibilities — as  have 
all  Members  of  Congress — to  study  major 
proposed  legislation  reported  by  other 
committees. 

What  constitutes  a  major  problem  in 
the  House  is  perhaps  an  even  greater 
one  in  the  Senate.  The  foreign-aid  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  is  not  handled  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  here,  but  is  handled  by  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  itself. 
There  are  27  members  on  the  commit¬ 


tee.  The  group  is  composed  of  17  Demo¬ 
crats  and  10  Republicans. 

In  1959  the  Appropriations  Committee 
spent  35*4  hours  on  hearings  on  foreign 
aid,  and  then  spent  1  day  marking  up 
the  bill.  Although  the  scope  of  foreign 
activities  is  enormous,  the  committee  has 
but  two  staff  members  engaged  in  this 
field.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
these  two  men  have  more  difficult  jobs 
than  does  anyone  else  on  Capitol  Hill, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Senators  on  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  whom  they  are 
assisting. 

Madam  President,  the  Congressional 
Directory  and  other  public  sources  dis¬ 
close  that  the  extremely  industrious  and 
admittedly  capable  Senators  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  have,  on 
the  average,  five  or  six  subcommittee 
assignments  each,  within  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  group  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  other  subcommit¬ 
tee  tasks.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 
One  Senator  on  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  serves  on  4  committees,  and  has, 
in  all,  14  subcommittee  assignments. 

A  second  Senator  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  serves  on  3  committees, 
and  has  11  subcommittee  assignments. 

Another  Senator  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  serves  on  3  committees 
and  10  subcommittees. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  Senators  who 
serve  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  their  committee  and  sub¬ 
committee  assignments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Committee  and  Subcommittee  Assignments 

of  Members  of  Senate  Appropriations 

Committee 

SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Appropriations  Committee,  chairman:  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Related  Agencies,  Defense, 
District  of  Columbia,  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  (chairman),  Public  Works. 

Rules  and  Administration  Committee: 
Rules  of  Senate  (chairman).  Committee  on 
Printing  (chairman). 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (chairman) . 

SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  (chairman),  Defense, 
Independent  Offices,  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies,  Military  Con¬ 
struction,  Public  Works. 

Armed  Services  Committee  (chairman) . 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

SENATOR  CHAVEZ 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense  (chair¬ 
man)  ,  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Related  Agencies,  Legislative,  Military  Con¬ 
struction,  Treasury  and  Post  Office. 

Public  Works  Committee  (chairman) . 

SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  Matters,  Commerce,  and 
Related  Agencies,  Independent  Offices, 
Public  Works  (chairman).  State  and  Justice 
and  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies. 

Agriculture  Committee  (chairman) . 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential  Expenditures. 


August  9 

SENATOR  HILL 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Defense,  Independent 
Offices,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  (chairman), 
Public  Works. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
(chairman)  :  Health  (chairman) . 

SENATOR  M'CLELLAN 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  In¬ 
terior  and  Related  Agencies,  Public  Works, 
State  and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary  and  Re¬ 
lated  Agencies  (chairman).  Treasury  and 
Post  Office. 

Government  Operations  (chairman) . 

Judiciary  Committee:  Federal  Charters, 
Holidays  and  Celebrations,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy¬ 
rights  (chairman),  Constitutional  Rights, 
Special  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
Special  Committee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy. 

Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Policy. 

SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Defense,  Independent 
Offices,  Public  Works,  Treasury  and  Post  Of¬ 
fice  (chairman). 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee  (chair¬ 
man)  . 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
(chairman) . 

SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Appropriations  Committee:  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  Matters,  Commerce,  and  Related 
Agencies,  Independent  Offices  (chairman). 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  Related  Agencies,  Public  Works,  State 
and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Commerce  Committee  (chairman). 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit¬ 
tee. 

SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Appropriations  Committee:  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  General  Government 
Matters,  Commerce  and  Related  Agencies 
(chairman),  Independent  Offices,  Public 
Works,  State  and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies. 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Agriculture  Committee :  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  (chairman).  Agri¬ 
cultural  Production,  Marketing  and  Price 
Stabilization. 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nones¬ 
sential  Expenditures. 

SENATOR  STENNIS 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Defense,  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Re¬ 
lated  Agencies,  Military  Construction  (chair¬ 
man),  Public  Works,  State  and  Justice  and 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies. 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Armed  Services  Committee:  Preparedness 
Investigating  (chairman),  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Officer  Grade  Limitation  (chairman). 

SENATOR  PASTORE 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Offices,  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies, 
Legislative  (chairman),  State  and  Justice 
and  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies. 

Commerce  Committee:  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Communications. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

SENATOR  KEFAUVER 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  General  Government  Mat¬ 
ters,  Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies:  In¬ 
terior  and  Related  Agencies;  Public  Works, 
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State  and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary  and  Re¬ 
lated  Agencies. 

Judiciary  Committee :  Constitutional 

Amendments  (chairman),  Patents,  Trade¬ 
marks  and  Copyrights,  Juvenile  Delinquen¬ 
cy,  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  (chairman) . 

SENATOR  MONRONEY 

Appropriations  Committee :  Independent 
Offices,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies;  Legislative, 
Military  Construction,  Public  Works,  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Post  Office. 

Commerce  Committee:  Communications, 
Aviation. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee: 
Postal  Affairs  (chairman),  Contested  Nomi¬ 
nations. 

SENATOR  BIBLE 

Appropriations  Committee:  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  Matters,  Commerce,  and  Related 
Agencies;  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Related  Agencies;  State  and  Justice  and 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies;  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Post  Office. 

District  of  Columbia  Committee  (chair¬ 
man)  . 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee: 
Public  Lands,  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels. 

Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian 
Administration . 

SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Appropriations  Committee:  District  of 
Columbia  (chairman).  General  Government 
Matters  Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies; 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Re¬ 
lated  Agencies;  Treasury  and  Post  Office. 

Armed  Services  Committee. 

SENATOR  M’GEE 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  District  of  Columbia, 
General  Government  Matters,  Commerce,  and 
Related  Agencies;  Interior  and  Related  Agen¬ 
cies,  Treasury  and  Post  Office. 

Commerce  Committee:  Communications, 
Surface  Transportation. 

SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  District  of  Columbia, 
General  Government  Matters,  Commerce,  and 
Related  Agencies;  Interior  and  Related  Agen¬ 
cies,  Legislative. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee:  European 
Affairs,  Disarmament  (chairman) ,  Near  East¬ 
ern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  International 
Organizations  Affairs. 

Government  Operations :  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  (chairman) , 
National  Policy  and  Machinery. 

SENATOR  BRIDGES 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  Matters,  Commerce,  and 
Related  Agencies;  Legislative,  Military  Con¬ 
struction,  State  and  Justice  and  the  Judici¬ 
ary  and  Related  Agencies,  Treasury  and  Post 
Office. 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Armed  Services  Committee:  Preparedness 
Investigating,  Central  Intelligence. 

SENATOR  SALTONSTALL 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  General  Government  Mat¬ 
ters,  Commerce,  and  Related  Agencies; 
Independent  Offices,  Legislative,  Military 
Construction,  State  and  Justice  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies. 

Armed  Services  Committee:  Preparedness 
Investigating,  Central  Intelligence,  Conflict 
of  Interest. 

Joint  Committee  on  Building  for  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Defense,  Independent 


Offices,  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Pub¬ 
lic  works. 

Agriculture  Committee:  Agricultural 

Production,  Marketing  and  Price  Staziilza- 
tion,  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation. 

SENATOR  MUNDT 

Appropriations  Committee:  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Defense,  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Public  Works,  State  and 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen¬ 
cies. 

Agriculture  Committee :  Agricultural 

Credit  and  Rural  Electrification,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Production,  Marketing  and  Price 
Stabilization. 

Government  Operations  Committee:  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Investigations,  Re¬ 
organization  and  International  Organiza¬ 
tions,  National  Policy  and  Machinery. 

SENATOR  SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Appropriations  Committee:  Defense,  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  Matters,  Commerce,  and 
Related  Agencies,  Independent  Offices,  La¬ 
bor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Related  Agencies,  Public  Works,  State 
and  Justice  and  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Armed  Services  Committee:  Preparedness 
Investigating,  National  Stockpile  and  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  Conflict  of  Interest. 

SENATOR  DWORSHAK 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Defense,  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Public  Works,  State  and 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee: 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels,  Public  Lands. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Appropriations  Committee:  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  Matters,  Commerce,  and  Related 
Agencies,  Independent  Offices,  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies, 
Treasury  and  Post  Office. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee: 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

SENATOR  HRUSKA 

Appropriations  Committee:  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  District  of  Columbia, 
Public  Works,  State  and  Justice  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies,  Treasury 
and  Post  Office. 

Judiciary  Committee:  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  National  Penitentiaries, 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  Constitutional 
Rights,  Internal  Security,  Improvement  in 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency. 

SENATOR  ALLOTT 

Appropriations  Committee :  District  of 
Columbia,  Independent  Offices,  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies,  Legislative,  Treasury  and  Post 
Office. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee: 
Indian  Affairs,  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
Public  Lands. 

SENATOR  SCHOEPPEL 

Appropriations  Committee :  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  District  of  Columbia, 
Independent  Offices,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies, 
Treasury  and  Post  Office. 

Commerce  Committee:  Aviation,  Surface 
Transportation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President, 
how  all  of  the  Senators  on  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  do  as  well  as  they  do 
on  foreign  aid  matters  with  the  aid  of 
only  two  full-time  staff  members  is 
beyond  my  understanding. 


So  that  everyone  will  see  the  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibilities  they  bear,  I  have 
had  printed  in  the  Record  the  table 
which  lists  the  committee  and  subcom¬ 
mittee  assignments  in  the  Senate  of  all 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

All  of  these  men  are  among  the  ablest, 
most  experienced,  and  most  dedicated 
Members  of  the  Senate ;  but  they  cannot 
do  the  impossible — and  we  should  not  ask 
them  to  make  the  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  I  have  set 
forth,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  are  hampered  by 
weak  and  uninformative  testimony  given 
by  those  in  charge  of  explaining  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

Only  this  year  a  key  administration 
witness  admitted  that  he  did  not  have 
any  idea  whether  a  study  was  made  of 
our  overall  aid  program  in  southeast 
Asia  or  whether  such  a  study  is  under 
way.  Even  under  the  strongest  kind  of 
senatorial  interrogation,  the  spokesmen 
for  the  aid  program  failed  to  come  up 
with  concrete  answers  to  reasonable  and 
important  questions. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  in  many 
cases  heavy  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
memorandums  of  country  teams,  and 
that  little  or  no  top-level  judgment  was 
involved  in  determining  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  given  areas  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  should  be  spent. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
when  the  appropriations  procedure  is 
utilized,  the  agency  seeking  funds  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  a  detailed  justification 
of  the  items  in  its  budget.  However, 
once  the  budget  is  approved  by  both 
Houses — with  certain  exceptions — for¬ 
eign-aid  administrators  are  free  to  spend 
money  on  the  projects  they  select,  if  the 
projects  fall  within  the  broad  categories 
approved. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  neither 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
nor  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  passes  on  the  merits  of  individual 
loans  as  they  are  made.  Real  control — 
day-to-day  control — would  involve  some 
congressional  activity  with  respect  to 
major  projects,  even  though  the  funds 
to  finance  them  have  already  been  ap¬ 
propriated. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  un¬ 
der  our  present  system,  Congress  is  a 
watchdog  of  the  purse;  but  because  of 
staff  limitations  and  other  problems  it 
is  less  than  a  full-time  watchdog.  Now 
the  administration  comes  along  and  asks 
us  to  finance  a  development  lending 
program  by  means  of  a  5-year  borrowing 
authority. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  PROGRAM  WILL  NOT  PROVIDE 

FOR  ADEQUATE  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  AID  FIELD 

Madam  President,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  review  in  detail  the  provisions 
of  the  administration  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  Senators  are  familiar 
with  those  provisions. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  examine 
whether  or  not  the  sum  total  of  those 
provisions  provides  the  kind  of  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  expenditures 
which  is  required  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  true,  as  the  administration  as¬ 
serts,  that  during  annual  consideration 
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by  both  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  of  requests  for  grant-aid  ap¬ 
propriations,  all  development  loan  oper¬ 
ations  can  also  be  reviewed  at  that  time 
or  indeed,  at  any  time.  Congress,  it  is 
true,  would  be  free  to  curtail  or  even  to 
end  the  borrowing  authority,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  . 

It  is  further  true,  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  states,  that  section  203(c)  of  the 
bill  provides  that — 

The  President  shall  prepare  annually  and 
submit  a  budget  program  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  as  amended. 

The  administration  maintains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  clear  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  and  from 
its  legislative  history,  as  well  as  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  that  the  power  to  make 
reductions  or  limitations  is  to  be  used 
only  in  special  or  unusual  circum¬ 
stances;  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  carrying  out  development  lend¬ 
ing  activities  which  have  been  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  or  to  conform  such  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  general  financial  program  of 
the  Government. 

I  have  specifically  inquired  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  to  the  power  of  Congress 
under  these  circumstances  to,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  assert  its  will  to  deny  these  funds 
to  a  particular  Soviet  satellite.  I  was 
assured  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
all  Congress  had  to  do  was  insert  in  the 
appropriation  bill  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  none  of  the  money  was  to  go  to  that 
particular  country. 

To  sum  up,  the  position  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  is  that  the  exercise  of  the 
borrowing  authority  would  be  subject  to 
annual  Appropriations  Committee  review 
and  congressional  action,  and  that  long¬ 
term  commitments  of  funds  provided  by 
the  borrowing  authority  would  have  to 
be  made  subject  to  such  congressional 
review  and  action. 

The  executive  branch  would,  however, 
consider  the  enactment  of  the  borrowing 
authority  to  constitute  an  expression  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide 
funds  over  the  5-year  period  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  authorized  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  it  would  therefore  feel  free 
to  enter  into  conditional  commitments 
with  respect  to  these  funds.  It  would 
expect  that  the  level  of  these  funds 
would  not  be  reduced  and  that  limita¬ 
tions  on  their  use  beyond  those  in  the 
act  would  not  be  imposed  unless  the 
Congress  considered  that  strong  affirma¬ 
tive  reasons  existed  for  such  reduction. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  disagree 
with  this  interpretation,  and  remain  un¬ 
impressed  by  the  argument  that  review 
and  control  would  be  provided  through 
routine  reports  to  the  Congress  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  their  point  of  view. 

The  Government  corporation  control 
statute  would  not  in  any  way  restrict  the 
development  lending  authority  in  regard 
to  the  making  of  contracts  or  other  com¬ 
mitments  which  go  beyond  more  than 
1  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  section  104  of 
this  act  specifically  states: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  existing  authority 


of  any  Government  corporation  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  or  other  commitments  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

So,  then,  if  limitations  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  loans  or  other  arrangements 
involving  more  than  1  fiscal  year  they 
must  be  imposed  by  the  foreign  aid  bill 
itself.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  look  at 
the  pending  legislation  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  contained  therein. 

Sections  202(a)  and  203(a),  read 
together,  prohibit  the  President  from 
issuing  notes  in  any  given  fiscal  year 
exceeding  the  ceiling  imposed  for  that 
year.  There  is  an  exception  which  per¬ 
mits  the  President  to  issue  unused  por¬ 
tions  of  notes  authorized  for  previous  fis¬ 
cal  years.  We  know  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  that  agencies  operating  under  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
have  submitted  rather  general  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
regarding  their  proposed  programs,  and 
almost  routinely  these  committees  have 
inserted  in  appropriations  bills  some 
boilerplate  language  which  constitutes 
approval  of  programs  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  fiscal  year.  Even  the  administration 
concedes  that  in  only  a  few  instances 
have  limitations  been  imposed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  operating  expenses. 

With  this  as  a  backdrop  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  following; 

Suppose  that  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  the  lending 
agency  comes  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  and  discusses  its  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
Suppose,  also,  that  the  committees  give 
routine  approval  to  these  programs  and 
then  the  lending  agency,  later  on,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  decides  to  make 
a  sizable  contract  not  previously  con¬ 
templated. 

Would  there  be  any  element  of  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  such  action? 
The  answer  is  “No.”  The  Appropriations 
Committee  could  impose  limitations  on 
future  programs,  but  there  would  be  no 
advance  control  with  respect  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  project. 

I  do  not  want  supporters  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  procedure  to  draw  too  much 
comfort  from  this  fact  because  the  same 
weakness  exists  in  our  present  system. 
Both  Houses  approve  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money  for  a  given  purpose,  and 
then  sometime  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal 
year  other  projects,  which  can  be  blan¬ 
keted  under  the  approved  purpose,  are 
dreamed  up  and  no  committee  in 
either  House  has  anything  to  say  about 
them  until  after  the  fact. 

Proponents  of  the  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  procedure  advanced  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  have  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  limitations  in  the  bill  which 
prohibit  the  President  from  issuing  notes 
in  any  given  fiscal  year  exceeding  the 
ceiling  imposed  for  that  year. 

They  fail,  however,  to  emphasize  that 
while  the  President,  under  the  proposed 
plan,  is  limited  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  notes  he  can  issue  in  a  given  fiscal 
year,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
would  prohibit  him  from  entering  into 
an  agreement  in  fiscal  1962  which  states 
in  effect  that  the  U.S.  Government 
agrees  to  loan  $50  million  out  of  funds 
which  will  become  available  in  later  fis¬ 
cal  years. 
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What  would  be  the  practical  effect  of 
this?  This  means  that  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  promises  to  issue  notes  in  sub¬ 
sequent  fiscal  years  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  placed  in  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  position,  indeed.  In  essence, 
by  placing  limitations  on  borrowing 
authority,  the  committee  would  be  nulli¬ 
fying  an  international  agreement.  This 
is  indeed  a  departure  from  existing  prac¬ 
tice— a  departure  which  should  not  be 
approved  without  definite  safeguards. 

In  summation  of  this  point,  then,  the 
President’s  requested  legislation  would, 
indeed,  provide  the  greatest  freedom  for 
long-range  planning.  But,  in  spite  of 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  it  would  do 
so  only  at  the  cost  of  congressional  con¬ 
trol. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  now 
working  with  a  number  of  key  countries 
which  are  attempting  to  set  up  develop¬ 
ment  plans  for  the  future.  To  work  ef¬ 
fectively,  the  Administration  needs  rea¬ 
sonably  strong  assurances  that  during 
the  duration  of  these  plans  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  give  continued 
assistance.  It  would  serve  as  well  then 
to  examine  the  multi-year  authorization 
amendment  which  contains  proposed 
changes  in  the  committee  bill. 

THE  PROPOSED  MULTIYEAR  AUTHORIZATION  AND 

ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  PROCEDURE  WOULD 

GIVE -CONGRESS  NO  REAL  CONTROL  OVER  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AID  EXPENDITURES  AND  WOULD  HAMPER 

LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
Committee-approved  5-year  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  to  finance  dollar 
loans  for  development  purposes  and 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$1,187  billion  in  fiscal  1962  and  of  $1.9 
billion  in  each  of  the  next  four  years. 
The  authorizations,  however,  would  be 
relatively  meaningless,  because  the 
amendment  would  require  annual  ap¬ 
propriations. 

The  amendment  raises  two  important 
questions.  First,  does  it  give  Congress 
any  real  effective  control  over  foreign 
aid  expenditures?  I  respectfully  contend 
it  does  not.  It  would  relieve  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
respect  to  authorizations  under  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This  would  be  equally  true  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  House. 

Today  each  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  has  but  two  full  time  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  the  study  of  foreign 
aid  matters.  It  is  on  these  four  em¬ 
ployees  that  the  Committees,  and,  in 
turn,  the  Congress  must  rely  to  a  large 
extent  for  their  evaluation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

Surely  these  employees  can  get  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  executive  branch.  But 
what  kind  of  information :  Is  it  the  type 
that  will  spotlight  deficiencies,  errors, 
waste  and  mismanagement?  Certainly 
no  one  can  seriously  contend  that  these 
four  employees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  for 
thorough  on-the-spot  investigation. 

I  have  pointed  out  at  some  length  the 
fact  that  if  these  employees  falter  be¬ 
cause  of  an  overwhelming  burden  of 
work,  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committee  members  cannot  be  expected 
to  pick  up  the  entire  slack  because  their 
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overall  responsibilities  will  not  permit 
this  type  of  detail  work. 

No  one  can  really  deny  that  any  con¬ 
trol  that  exists  today  exists  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  Funds  are  approved  by 
Congress  annually  for  general  foreign 
aid  purposes,  and  then  the  financial  roof 
falls  in.  Buildings  are  constructed 
abroad  that  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Plants  are  built  that  have  no  power 
supply  to  put  them  in  operation.  Why? 

Because  we  have  no  project-by-proj¬ 
ect  check.  It  may  well  be  that  a  Middle 
Eastern  country  needs  our  assistance  to 
construct  highways.  So  Congress  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  appropriate  money  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Then,  once  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  foreign  aid  administrator 
start  selecting  the  individual  projects, 
we  frequently  run  into  unwise  and  inane 
expenditures.  It  is  at  this  precise  point 
that  Congress  must  step  in  and  exercise 
some  control.  We  do  not  have  such 
control  today,  and  we  would  not  have  it 
under  the  multiyear  authorization  and 
annual  appropriation  procedure. 

To  what  extent  would  this  procedure 
permit  long  range  planning?  I  think  the 
answer  can  be  summed  up  in  very  few 
words. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  Dillon 
have  said: 

Such  an  authorization  would  not  provide 
Congress  authority  for  advance  commit¬ 
ments.  The  future  availability  of  United 
States  funds  would  still  be  subject  to  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  in  amounts  which  could 
be  known  for  only  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  annual  appropriations  process 
alone  would  create  uncertainties,  but 
these  uncertainties  are  multiplied  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  there 
has  been  a  substantial  lack  of  correla¬ 
tion  between  what  has  been  authorized 
and  what  has  been  appropriated. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Executive 
branch  gets  a  high  percentage  of  the 
total  funds  it  is  requesting  for  foreign 
aid.  This  may  well  be  true,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  question  is  whether  previous  ad¬ 
ministrations  have  been  able  to  make 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  a  certain  type 
of  foreign  aid,  only  later  to  have  that  aid 
cut  drastically. 

I  respectfully  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  in  1959  Congress  authorized  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1.8  billion  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  to  be  used  over  a  2-year 
period.  The  amount  actually  appro¬ 
priated  was  $550  million  for  the  first 
year  and  $600  million  for  the  second 
year.  Therefore — and  this  is  impor¬ 
tant — over  a  2 -year  period  the  difference 
between  the  authorization  of  $1.8  billion 
and  the  appropriation  of  $1,150  billion 
was  $650  million. 

What  kind  of  long-range  planning  does 
a  system  such  as  this  permit,  when  the 
administration  gets  only  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  money  it  is  led  to  believe 
it  is  going  to  get  for  development  loans? 

I  would  agree  that  the  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  and  annual  appropriations 
proposal  represents  some  small  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  procedures  we  have  today, 
but  I  submit  that,  in  the  main,  it  is 
open  to  the  same  loopholes  which  permit 
wasteful  practices  and  discourage  long¬ 
term  planning. 


In  summary,  then,  I  have  shown  that 
under  the  present  appropriations  proce¬ 
dure,  once  appropriations  are  approved, 
unwise  projects  may  be  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  and  neither  House  of 
Congress  has  any  veto  before  they  are 
commenced. 

I  have  also  demonstrated  that  this 
problem  would  continue  to  exist  under 
the  borrowing  authority  procedure  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  administration  and  that 
there  would  be  added  to  it  one  addi¬ 
tional  problem  which  would  be  caused 
by  international  agreements  which  in¬ 
volved  a  promise  by  the  President  to  lend 
money  out  of  funds  allocable  to  a  future 
fiscal  year.  This  would  require  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  to  breach  inter¬ 
national  agreements  every  time  they 
place  limitations  on  borrowing  authori¬ 
ties. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  is  a 
middle  course  available  to  the  Senate, 
and  in  an  effort  to  achieve  this  course, 
I  have  prepared  several  amendments 
which  are  similar  in  character,  and 
therefore,  I  shall  refer  to  them  as  my 
amendment. 

THE  AMENDMENT  WOULD  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 

ENCOURAGE  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  AND  AS¬ 
SERT  IN  NO  UNCERTAIN  MEASURE  THE  INTENT 

OF  CONGRESS  TO  MAINTAIN  CONTROL  OVER 

FOREIGN  AID  EXPENDITURES 

This  amendment  states  that  no  loans 
shall  be  made  in  excess  of  $10  million 
unless  there  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  detailed  report  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan. 
The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  loan  will  not  go  into  effect  if  either 
of  these  committees,  within  a  period  of 
30  calendar  days  following  the  date  of 
the  loan  report,  adopts  a  resolution  dis¬ 
approving  the  transaction. 

Senators  may  ask,  “What  does  this 
amendment  do  that  is  not  already  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  appropriations 
procedure  and  what  does  it  do  that  can¬ 
not  be  done  under  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act  procedure?” 

The  answer  is  simply  this:  Once  the 
international  lending  agency  gets  its 
budget  approved  under  the  regular  ap¬ 
propriations  procedure  or  under  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
procedure,  there  is  not  any  element  of 
day-to-day  control  which  permits  the 
committee  to  step  in  any  say,  “This  is  a 
bad  loan — do  not  make  it.” 

Under  the  proposal  I  have  brought 
forth,  if  either  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  thinks  that  the  loan  is 
for  a  useless  or  unwise  project,  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  simply  vote  to  disapprove  the 
project  and  the  international  lending 
agency  is  stopped  cold  in  its  tracks.  It 
would  not  matter  how  much  money  the 
lending  agency  had  at  its  disposal;  it 
could  not  proceed  with  loans  which  met 
the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  its  House  coun¬ 
terpart. 

Madam  President,  this  represents  a 
control  we  do  not  have  today,  and  a 
control  we  ought  to  have. 


The  administration  has  explained  that 
if  the  borrowing  authority  procedure  is 
approved,  it  is  the  expectation  of  the 
executive  branch  that  limitations  would 
be  imposed  upon  the  development  lend¬ 
ing  program  only  if  Congress  brought 
forth  affirmative  reasons  for  imposing 
such  limitations.  The  burden  of  proof 
would  be  shifting.  It  is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  justify  its 
budget  annually.  We  are  asked  to  al¬ 
low  the  administration  to  enter  into 
long-term  commitments  which  would 
provide  for  the  lending  of  funds  to  be¬ 
come  available  in  a  future  fiscal  year. 
In  a  word,  Congress  must  seek  to  justify 
the  cut.  The  administration  will  no 
longer  seek  to  justify  the  money  request. 
Such  a  change  is  not  to  be  made  lightly. 
If  Congress  is  to  yield  some  of  its  au¬ 
thority  on  a  year  to  year  basis,  it  must 
increase  its  authority  on  a  day  to  day 
basis. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  brought  sharply  to  focus 
the  fact  that  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act  is  chiefly  a  device  to 
require  Government  corporations  to 
keep  books  which  are  capable  of  a 
genuine  audit.  If  we  rely  solely  on  this 
act,  we  will  be  yielding  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  more  authority  than  I  am  willing 
to  see  Congress  relinquish.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  President  wants  to  be  able 
to  make  long  term  commitments  which 
provide  for  the  lending  of  funds  which 
will  become  available  in  future  fiscal 
years,  but  I  do  not  want  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  or  any  other  commit¬ 
tee,  to  be  breaching  an  international 
agreement  every  time  it  cuts  an 
expenditure. 

Let  us  tell  the  administration,  “We 
will  let  you  plan  on  a  long-range  basis. 
We  will  let  you  make  commitments  on 
a  long-term  basis.  But,  we  want  you  to 
submit  every  project  involving  $10  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  so  that  they  can 
exercise  a  veto  if  they  feel  it  is  un¬ 
sound.”  Then  if  we  have  roads  being 
built  to  go  absolutely  nowhere,  or  if  we 
have  building  projects  that  constitute  an 
improvident  use  of  the  taxpayers’  money, 
we  can  turn  to  these  committees  and  ask 
the  reason  why. 

Naturally  Congress  cannot  expect  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  loans  with  the  help  of  only  the 
limited  staffs  they  have  today.  I  think 
there  is  implicit  in  the  proposal  I  have 
advanced  the  requirement  that  addi¬ 
tional  trained  staff  workers  be  made 
available  to  these  committees. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  desirability  of  permitting  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  take  on  ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  in  connection  with 
its  foreign  aid  review  operations.  It  is 
thanks  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  we  have  discovered  much  of  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  our  over¬ 
sea  programs.  I  will  strongly  endorse 
any  move  to  give  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  whatever  additional  trained  assist¬ 
ants  that  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
committees  fully  informed  concerning 
the  foreign  aid  program. 
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Senators  may  ask  themselves,  “Why 
is  the  Senator  from  Vermont  suggesting 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
rather  than  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  be  utilized  for  the  week-to-week 
watchdog  check  on  foreign  aid  loans?” 

I  did  not  reach  my  conclusion  without 
serious  thought  and  study.  Some  of  the 
considerations  that  prompted  me  to  re¬ 
commend  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  be  given  this  task  are  the 
following: 

The  fact  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  devotes  its  entire  time  to 
foreign  policy  matters. 

The  fact  that  there  are  within  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  group  experts  on  various 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  must  concern 
themselves  not  only  with  foreign  aid  but 
domestic  expenditures  as  well. 

I  may  point  out  at  this  time  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  still  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
viewing  from  year  to  year  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  a  whole. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  were  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  the  ad¬ 
ministration  could  introduce  more  long- 
range  planning  into  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  at  the  same  time  Congress 
could  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  loans  made 
abroad — not  on  a  year-to-year  basis  as  is 
done  now — but  on  a  week-to-week, 
project-by-project  basis. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  rather 
complete  his  statement  before  he  yields 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  The  Senator  may 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  about  his  amendment,  which 
is  identified  as  “8-8-61-C” - 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  have  several  amendments. 
There  is  some  difference  in  each  one. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  each  one,  but  this  point  applies 
to  possibly  at  least  two  of  them.  If  a 
submission  of  a  project  of  more  than  $10 
million  is  made  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
if  either  of  the  committees,  within  a 
period  of  30  days,  does  not  approve,  or 
adopt  a  resolution  disapproving,  is  there 
any  recourse  for  the  agency  to  appeal  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  the  disapproval  of  a 
loan  would  stand  unless  the  loan  re¬ 
quest  were  submitted  again  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch.  Resubmittal  would  call 
for  a  new  evaluation  by  the  congressional 
committees. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  other  words,  they 
have  a  final  veto,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Senator’s  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  would  be 
true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  impose  that  much  responsibility 
on  the  committees? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  feel  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  are  highly  qualified  to  exercise 


sound  judgment  in  this  respect.  They 
will  insist,  first,  that  those  presenting  the 
program  and  making  the  request  for  the 
loans  will  have  to  present  a  good  case  in 
order  to  receive  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
committee. 

I  served  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  and,  after  working 
many  hours,  frequently  we  were  not  able 
to  get  the  information  necessary  in  order 
to  evaluate  proposals  which  came  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  It  is  to  correct  this 
situation  that  I  propose  the  amendment, 
although  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  my 
'proposal  may  be  altered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  amendment.  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  amendment, 
which  is  similar  in  its  objective  to  the 
Senator’s  amendment.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  a  good  point  in 
offering  the  possibilitiy  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  act,  rather  than 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  I  am  a 
little  intrigued  with  that  idea,  rather 
than  to  have  the  referral  made  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  respective  Houses  are  really 
much  closer  to  the  problems  of  ICA  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  than  are 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  which 
are  very  much  larger  and  much  more 
diversified  committees. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  it  is  very  true, 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator,  I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  if 
either  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  or  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  disapproves  of  a  certain  re¬ 
quest  for  funds,  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  administration  from 
presenting  that  request  at  another  time 
or  in  a  different  form,  so  that  disap¬ 
proval  does  not  mean  that  a  particular 
request  could  be  shoved  into  the  back¬ 
ground  forever. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  does,  however,  give  a 
final  disposition  of  it  in  the  form  it  comes 
down  to  each  of  these  committees.  That 
is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  A  temporary  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  not  just  a  hold  order, 
meaning  it  would  have  to  be  referred 
then  to  the  House  which  that  commit¬ 
tee  represented.  It  gives  the  committee 
the  final  veto,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  would  be  very 
true  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President,  I 
have  spent  most  of  the  years  of  my  life 
in  private  business  and  planning  ahead; 
multiyear  planning,  if  you  will,  makes 
sense  to  me.  I  know  of  no  successful 
business  that  operates  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  Success  demands  foresight  and 
foresight  means  planning  ahead.  I  have 
no  doubt  multiyear  planning  can  im¬ 
prove  the  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
various  countries  and  save  us  money 
besides. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  this  can  be 
achieved  without  the  grant  by  Congress 
to  the  executive  branch  of  unusual  power 
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and  authority  and  without  abdication  by 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
believe  my  amendment  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible. 

Madam  President,  some  may  say  it  is 
all  very  well  to  protect  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  by  providing  for  congres¬ 
sional  control  of  expenditures  and  long- 
range  planning  but  can  we  afford  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program? 

To  them  my  answer  is  that  when  the 
chips  are  down  we  can  afford  whatever 
is  required  for  our  survival. 

Reasonable  men  may  differ  as  to  the 
cost  of  that  requirement. 

In  the  absence  of  foreign  aid,  both 
economic  and  military,  we  would  be 
compelled  to  strengthen  enormously  our 
military  posture  even  beyond  the  recent 
authorized  increases  and,  according  to 
all  responsible  military  authorities,  that 
cost  would  come  even  higher  than  the 
high  cost  of  foreign  aid. 

And,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  not  all 
outgo.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  spent  in 
this  country  and  is  a  boost  to  our  own 
economy. 

But  even  were  it  possible  for  our  coun¬ 
try  to  remain  safe  and  secure  in  these 
times  without  a  foreign  aid  program,  we 
would  still  be  faced  with  the  appeal  to 
our  humanity  to  try  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations,  of  misery,  of  hunger,  and  of 
political  and  economic  enslavement  of 
millions  of  human  beings. 

In  the  words  of  the  July  14  encyclical 
of  Pope  John  XXIII : 

The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family 
requires  political  communities  enjoying 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to 
remain  indifferent  to  those  political 
communities  whose  citizens  suffer  from 
poverty,  misery  and  hunger,  and  who 
lack  even  the  elementary  rights  of  the 
human  person.  This  is  the  more  so  since, 
given  the  growing  interdependence  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  possible 
to  preserve  lasting  peace,  if  glaring  economic 
and  social  inequality  among  them  persists. 

Madam  President,  here  is  a  reverend 
challenge  to  our  humanity  to  match  the 
impious  challenge  of  communism  to  our 
security. 

The  challenge  from  both  sources  is 
clear.  The  opportunity  is  here  We 
must  face  up  to  the  challenge.  We  must 
utilize  the  opportunity.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  bring  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  higher  living  standards  to  those  in 
need  while  we  preserve  those  blessings 
for  our  children  and  in  our  children’s 
children. 

Madam  President,  I  have  stood  ready 
and  I  stand  ready  to  listen  to  Senators 
bring  forth  solutions  to  our  problem.  I 
have  judged  them  and  I  will  judge  them 
solely  on  their  merits.  My  amendment 
has  been  offered  solely  as  a  way  out  of 
our  dilemma  without  considerations  of 
personal  vanity  or  partisan  politics.  I 
invite  others  to  judge  this  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  same  objective  manner. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  notwith¬ 
standing  some  rather  severe  reservations 
I  have  for  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  may  well  cast 
vote  for  it  if  the  administration  evi- 
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dences  no  disposition  to  consider  the 
compromise  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Has  he  finished? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  the  Senator’s  questions,  but  I 
have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
him. 

What  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment?  Does  he  believe 
that  the  committee  should  evaluate  the 
engineering  questions  and  economic  es¬ 
timates  of  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  certainly  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  committee  to  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  the  programs  and 
their  justification.  Obviously,  I  do  not 
expect  the  committee  would  approve  of 
engineering  details  since  they  are  ob¬ 
viously  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  point  is  this, 
we  have  analyzed  the  general  objectives 
of  this  aid  program  and  the  broad  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  but  the  Senator’s 
proposal  will  involve  an  examination  by 
the  committee  of  specific  engineering 
projects.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  might 
require  a  committee  staff  competent  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  reports  and  of  the  economic  esti¬ 
mates.  I  question  whether,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  this  is  a  function  you  think 
our  committees  could  adequately  per¬ 
form. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
knows  that  is  not  what  I  am  suggesting. 
He  would  not  recommend  that  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Committee  have  a  large  corps 
of  engineers  on  their  staff.  Yet  this 
committee  passes  on  the  merits  of  do¬ 
mestic  projects.  So,  too,  could  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  evaluate  the 
merits  of  a  foreign  aid  project  without 
a  large  staff  of  engineers. 

If  the  Senator  will  review  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  some  of  the  questions  which 
he  asked  of  witnesses  appearing  before 
his  committee — and  may  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  questions — I  found  them,  the 
questions,  excellent — the  answers  in 
many  instances  were  meaningless.  The 
Senator  proceeded  time  and  time  again 
to  persuade  these  witnesses  to  explain 
why  this  aid  money  was  necessary,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  southeast  Asia  area.  If 
he  will  review  the  testimony — I  am  sure 
he  has  it  well  in  mind — he  knows  that 
he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  an¬ 
swers  and  the  general  approach  followed 
by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ICA  and  others. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  this  was  often  the  case. 
However,  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  how  we  deal  with  still 
more  complicated  matters. 

The  committee,  in  spite  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  some  of  the  testimony,  had  to 
decide  whether  this  long-term  borrow¬ 
ing  approach  is  the  best  procedure. 

We  have  taken  the  decision,  and 
recommended  this  approach  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  notwithstanding  the  reservations  of 
some  Senators.  It  is  a  case  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  authorizing  a  very  large  under¬ 
taking. 


Now,  your  amendment,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  would  expose  this  power  that 
we  give  to  the  Executive  to  a  veto  power, 
resting  with  a  single  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  raises,  first  and  foremost, 
the  important  question  of  whether  such 
an  action  would  be  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  think  this  is  quite  different  from  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  in  which 
we  provide  for  making  this  decision 
hwenever  it  involves  merely  the  transfer 
of  function. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Would  the  Senator 
prefer - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
quite  a  different  problem. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Would  the  Senator 
prefer  operating  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  which  I  believe  has 
been  suggested  by  one  other  amendment 
offered,  whereby  any  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  could  offer  resolutions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand 
it,  that  is  the  formula  upon  which  the 
Saltonstall-Keating  amendment  is 
based.  I  think  it  is  subject  to  many  of 
the  same  objections  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  is. 

Now,  I  have  considered  as  seriously 
as  I  can  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I 
have  a  proposed  substitute  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  oversight  provision  in  the 
recent  bill  on  educational  exchanges 
which  I  think  obviates  the  inherent 
difficulties  and  yet  achieves  some  of  the 
Senator’s  objectives. 

This  amendment,  of  which  I  have  a 
copy  here,  simply  is  a  proposal  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  The  Senator 
stated  that  he  hoped  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  willing  to  entertain  some 
kind  of  compromise. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  - — 

“Sec.  206.  Congressional  Oversight  of 
Lending  Activities. — In  any  case  in  which 
the  amount  of  a  proposed  loan  under  this 
title  exceeds  $10,000,000,  such  loans  shall  not 
be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating  the 
United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall  be 
entered  into  unless  thirty  days  earlier  a  full 
and  complete  report  with  respect  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan  shaU 
have  been  made  to  the  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

This  substitute  proposal  stops  short  of 
giving  these  committees  a  veto  power. 
The  Senator’s  amendment,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  means  that  the  action  of  both 
Houses  would  be  necessary  to  approve  a 
program,  and  that  then  we  would  dele¬ 
gate  to  a  single  committee  the  power  to 
reverse  the  program  or  veto  it. 

That  is  a  novel  proposal,  and  I  believe 
it  is  subject  to  grave  doubts. 

The  benefit  of  the  amendment  I  pro¬ 
pose  is  that  while  they  could  not  veto, 
the  committees  could  express  their  opin¬ 
ion  about  a  project,  and  they  could  dis¬ 
courage  its  implementation,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  in  many  ways,  either  with 
members  acting  personally,  or  through 
official  channels.  However,  it  does  not 
permit  an  absolute,  irreversible  veto,  as 
the  Senator’s  amendment  would. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  proposal,  it  would  require  ac¬ 
tion  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  within 
a  30 -day  period  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  any  unsound  project. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  objective  of 
the  amendment  is  to  give  Congress  the 
power  actually  to  deal  with  large  indi¬ 
vidual  loans  on  a  workable  basis.  I  find 
a  proposal  that  we  should  review  indi¬ 
vidual  loans  on  their  merits  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  reconcile  with  my  views 
of  this  program.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  the  criticisms  I  made  and  the 
questions  which  I  raised  in  the  hearings 
were  not  so  much  directed  at  individual 
loans  in  the  program,  but  to  the  broader 
questions  of  the  amounts  and  the  pri¬ 
orities  that  had  been  given  to  whole 
nations  and  whole  areas,  largely  in  terms 
of  grant  aid.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  had 
any  criticism  to  make  of  the  lending 
program.  I  have  accepted  it,  without 
the  assux-ances  that  I  sought,  because 
we  never  get  exactly  what  we  want,  and 
the  overriding  considerations  caused 
me,  as  I  have  said,  to  vote  to  report  the 
bill. 

I  still  have  hopes  that  we  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  administration  to  undertake 
a  review  of  some  of  these  questions  we 
raised.  I  do  not  recall  any  precedent 
for  bringing  before  Congress  individual 
loans  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
Senator,  not  even  domestic  loans.  I  do 
not  recall  that  we  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  approve  individual  loans  made 
by  the  RFC.  They  made  a  great  many. 
We  have  often  criticized  them  after¬ 
ward,  but  our  purpose  was  not  to  veto 
other  loans  but  to  reform  policy,  or  to 
try  to  change  standards  or  criteria.  We 
held  hearings  and  we  went  over  many 
of  the  loans,  and  then  we  made  proposals 
for  legislative  action.  We  either  tight¬ 
ened  the  general  restrictions  or  we  laid 
down  new  ci-iteria.  We  did  not  veto 
a  loan.  If  they  made  a  loan  to  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  or  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  or  to  anybody  else,  we  did  not 
undertake  to  say,  “You  shall  not  make 
the  loan.”  If  we  thought  it  was  im¬ 
provident,  we  tried  to  develop  better 
criteria  for  future  loans.  That  was  the 
general  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  With  respect  to  pi'O- 
grams  going  on  in  this  counti’y  it  is 
relatively  simple  to  exercise  some  con¬ 
trol  over  them.  I  realize  too  all  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  only  in  an  effort  to  be 
helpful  and  bring  at  least  some  degree 
of  control  over  the  expenditures  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollai-s  all  over  the  world  that 
I  have  offered  my  amendment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  Senator’s  proposal, 
and  I  am  sure  other  Senators  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  it  comes  to 
making  an  informed  and  final  decision 
on  a  specific  loan,  we  would  certainly 
feel  very  hesitant  about  doing  so  with¬ 
out  having  a  fully  qualified  staff  study 
of  the  subject  matter.  If  it  involved 
engineering,  we  would  want  to  have  a 
qualified  staff  do  that,  and  we  would 
require  the  necessary  personnel  and 
facilities.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
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could  exercise  a  competent  judgment 
without  doing  that.  Anything  less 
would  be  irresponsible. 

It  is  true  that  some  committees  might 
have  attempted  to  do  otherwise,  for  ir¬ 
relevant  considerations,  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  be  an  orderly  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  I  believe  that  the  suggested 
amendment,  while  it  does  not  provide 
full  veto  power  over  these  individual 
projects,  would  impose  a  definite  re¬ 
straint.  In  fact,  if  the  planners  knew 
a  project  would  be  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  considerable  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  if  the  proposal  was  clearly 
improvident  and  based  upon  doubtful 
consideration,  I  think  it  would  be  un¬ 
likely  to  be  offered.  People  who  know 
their  actions  are  going  to  be  subject  to 
this  kind  of  scrutiny  would  be  extremely 
careful. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  go  the  whole 
way  with  the  Senator  and  say  that  we 
shall  give  a  single  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  to  veto  the  programs 
of  the  Executive  which  the  whole  Con¬ 
gress  has  solemnly  authorized  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  normal  deliberative  process. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Senator’s  committee,  and 
I  believe  Congress  would  approve  in 
most  instances  any  action  which  the 
committee  might  take  in  the  way  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  determination  upon  a 
given  development  loan  which  may  in¬ 
volve  many  policy  questions  is  in  fact 
an  executive  function.  Should  Con¬ 
gress  undertake  to  exercise  veto  power 
over  a  particular  loan,  it  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  undertaking  to  that  extent 
to  partake  of  the  executive  function,  a 
kind  of  function  which  the  legislative 
branch  is  ill  equipped  to  discharge. 

The  compromise  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
suggested  would,  it  is  true,  afford  a  30- 
day  period  in  which  Congress  could,  if 
it  so  desired,  act  affirmatively.  Even 
there  I  would  think  Congress  would  do 
so  with  the  greatest  of  reluctance  and 
only  after  very  severe  provocation.  I 
would  hope  therefore  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
not  press  legislation  which  partakes  of 
this  executive  function,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  foreign  policy  field  for  which 
we  are  so  ill  equipped,  but  would  con¬ 
sider,  as  a  considerately  effective  con¬ 
tribution  on  his  part,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  I  certainly  shall  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas.  I  have  not  called  up 
any  amendment  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  statement.  I  would  like  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  all  the  answers  to  this  question, 
but  I  can  see  great  difficulties  with  giv¬ 
ing  such  a  veto  to  a  single  committee. 


We  do  know  that  Congress  at  any  time 
can  repeal  the  law  if  that  should  become 
advisable. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


HIJACKING  TO  HAVANA  OF  PAN 

AMERICAN  PLANE  ON  FLIGHT 

FROM  HOUSTON  TO  MEXICO  CITY 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  it  may  be  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  because  of  proposed  legislation 
with  reference  to  the  hijacking  of  planes, 
that  I  report  on  the  following  item  which 
appears  today  on  the  ticker,  from  New 
York : 

New  York. — A  Pan  American  DC-8  jet  was 
hijacked  today  after  it  had  left  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  a  scheduled  flight  to  Mexico  City,  a 
spokesman  for  the  airlines  reported. 

A  spokesman  at  Idlewild  Airport  said  the 
plane,  with  72  passengers  and  a  crew  of  nine, 
was  “diverted  to  Havana.” 

The  plane,  which  left  Houston  at  10  a.m., 
e.d.t.,  and  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Mexico 
City  at  12:  30  p.m.,  e.d.t.,  was  reported  sched¬ 
uled  to  land  at  Havana  3:40  p.m.,  e.d.t., 
according  to  the  Pan  Am  spokesman  here. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  who 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  is  about  to  address  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  that  I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  me 
that  the  importance  of  the  consideration 
and  the  passage  of  proposed  legislation 
in  this  field,  which  is  to  be  reported  from 
our  committee,  is  emphasized  all  the 
more  vividly  by  acts  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  so  correct  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  additional  incident  to¬ 
day  brings  home  all  the  more  vividly  the 
urgency  of  the  taking  of  quick  action  on 
measures  to  deal  with  the  hijacking  of 
aircraft. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
further  to  consider  the  discussion  which 
is  under  way  on  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  particularly  to  weigh  some  of  the 
long  range  aspects  of  that  measure.  The 
question  comes  to  a  head  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  lessons  from  the  past;  and  in 
certain  unfortunate  instances  some  of 
the  mistakes.  Whatever  else  in  our  kind 
of  society,  we  still  possess  the  right  to 
make  a  mistake,  provided  we  learn  from 
that  experience.  Yet,  given  all  the  mis¬ 
takes,  on  balance,  which  are  laid  before 
us  on  the  floor  as  we  consider  this  meas¬ 
ure,  I  believe  one  has  also  to  comit  the 
gains  that  we  in  this  country  have  made 
around  the  globe. 

For  a  very  desperate  period  we  were 
concerned  about  the  immediate  en¬ 
croachments  of  Communist  imperial¬ 
ism  in  lai'ge  sections  of  the  globe. 

I  think  it  a  fair  statement  to  suggest 
that  in  military  terms,  after  many  sacri- 
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fices  and  many  risks  and  great  costs,  we 
have  arrested  this  advance. 

However,  with  the  adeptness  of  the 
Soviets  and  of  the  Communist  group  in 
trying  every  tactic  and  every  conceivable 
means  to  attain  their  goal,  the  problem 
now  assumes  quite  a  different  context, 
with  different  proportions,  than  faced  us 
15,  10,  or  even  5  years  ago. 

While  our  immediate  task  after  the 
war  and  for  more  than  a  decade  was  the 
stopping  of  the  geographical  expansion 
of  world  communism,  the  task  which 
concerns  us  now  and  the  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  to  us  now  is  not 
only  that  of  stopping  communism,  but 
helping  people.  This  ultimate  phase  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  that  faces  a 
country  like  our  own.  It  is  this  which 
gives  us  the  chance  to  do  that  which  we 
in  this  country  have  proved  in  our  his¬ 
tory  we  can  do  best. 

As  the  noted  historian  Toynbee  has 
said: 

Our  age  will  be  remembered  not  for  its 
horrifying  crimes  or  its  astonishing  inven¬ 
tions,  but  because  it  is  the  first  generation 
since  the  dawn  of  history  in  which  mankind 
dared  to  believe  it  practical  to  make  the 
benefits  of  civilization  available  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  our  op¬ 
portunity  now  to  measure  what  it  is  that 
we  as  a  people  can  do  for  people.  Our 
opportunity  to  project  the  strongest  and 
most  inspiring  kind  of  image  not  only 
of  America  but  of  the  way  of  life  we  hold 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  preferable 
to  the  alternatives  which  are  now  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  providing  of  aid  to  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries,  especially  the  newly 
emerging  ones,  involves  probing  new  and 
untried  fields  where  there  is  no  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  act  as  a  guide,  fields  other 
than  those  into  which  we  have  already 
ventured. 

Madam  President,  we  undertake  this 
task  not  without  some  experience  and 
not  without  having  witnessed  a  most  im¬ 
portant  course  of  events  in  the  world. 

Today  we  view  the  periphery  of  what 
was  once  an  area  of  expanding  Soviet  ag¬ 
gression,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West.  But  today  a  definitely  more  stable 
situation  is  emerging  there.  In  south¬ 
east  Asia,  where  the  now  independent 
countries  were  once  given  not  even  6 
months  to  live,  their  governments  are  be¬ 
coming  strong.  And  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  will  not  continue  that 
growth  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  India,  once  the  soft  spot  of  Asia,  as 
to  which  uncertainties  prevailed  as  to 
whether  she  could  marshall  her  re¬ 
sources  well  enough  to  be  able  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  potential  test  posed  by  Com¬ 
munist  China,  we  find  today  great  and 
lasting  progress. 

And  so,  Madam  President,  as  our  eyes 
range  across  the  rest  of  subcontinent,  we 
find  similar  progress  being  made. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  the  tensions 
were  once  so  great,  conflict,  at  least  has 
been  held  in  check.  And  even  in  Iraq, 
although  once  we  were  told  that  when 
Mr.  Kassem  came  into  office,  he  would 
take  Iraq  into  the  Communist  camp,  we 
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find  some  of  the  strongest  anti-Commu- 
nist  statements  being  issued. 

In  Egypt,  where  once  the  government 
seemed  to  be  playing  footsie  with  the 
Kremlin,  we  find  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Nasser  himself  has  issued  a  series  of  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  pronouncements  against 
the  Kremlin. 

Furthermore,  Madam  President,  the 
rest  of  the  periphery  shows  the  kind  of 
firming  up  which  indicates  that,  for  the 
moment,  although  there  is  neither  war 
nor  an  enduring  victory  in  the  quest  for 
the  rights  of  peoples  around  the  earth, 
we  now  have  won  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  peoples  everywhere  on 
the  globe  who  seek  a  better  stake  in  life. 
The  price  we  have  already  paid  for  that 
chance  and  the  risks  we  have  already 
taken  in  earning  that  chance  should 
haunt  us  every  night.  What  we  do  with 
it  is  to  be  spelled  out  by  means  of  the 
effort  which  now  unfolds  itself  before  us 
in  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  has  described  as  the  new 
decade  of  development. 

I  think  one  of  the  wisest  pronounce¬ 
ments  which  has  been  made  was  the  sim¬ 
ple  suggestion  that  some  day,  when  the 
historians  write  our  history,  those  who 
read  the  few  pages  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  deal  with  the  events  of 
this  period  will  learn  that  the  great  stress 
was  less  on  Communist  aggression  than  it 
was  on  the  exploding  aspirations  of  peo¬ 
ple,  the  emergent  dignity  of  nations,  the 
requirement  that  peoples  be  free,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  nationality  or  the  color  of 
their  skin.  This  should  be  the  dominant 
overtone  of  our  time. 

Therefore,  this  becomes  our  American 
target  and  goal  and  the  substance  of  a 
program  adopted  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  better  atmosphere  and  a  more  favor¬ 
able  climate  for  conditions  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  the  human  race  on  the  earth. 

In  providing  a  new  approach  to  that 
very  troublesome  and  often  confusing 
phase  of  our  foreign  policy,  I  believe  it 
well  to  remember  that  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  has  proposed  lines  of  con¬ 
duct  which  give  us  reason  to  believe  that 
a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  decade 
ahead.  I  suggest  that  the  incidents  of 
the  past  not  be  allowed  to  plague  our 
thinking  or  our  dealing  with  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  present  and  of  the  future, 
as  we  make  these  new  approaches. 

We  are  setting  up  new  and  tangible 
goals  for  self-sustaining  growth  which 
will  help  these  countries  help  them¬ 
selves,  because  self-sustaining  self-inter¬ 
est  is  the  primary  incentive.  We  are 
providing  the  sinews,  the  vital  means  of 
help  that  will  bridge  the  gap  between 
their  capabilities  and  their  urgent  need 
for  speedy  development  in  achieving 
their  own  ends. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  these  are  not  just 
bridges;  instead,  they  are  long-range, 
permanent  changes  which  can  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Our  aim  must  be  to  help  these 
societies  raise  the  level  of  their  living 
standards  and  to  change  the  fabric  of 
their  economies.  This  must  result  not 
only  in  the  building  of  ports  or  dams  or 
bridges  or  roads,  but  also  in  the  setting 
up  of  criteria  for  human  progress 


through  the  improved  use  of  human  re¬ 
sources. 

Madam  President,  can  a  time  element 
be  applied  to  these  needs?  I  seriously 
question  whether  any  living  man  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  omniscient  to  be  able  to  sense 
whether  these  things  can  be  done  in  2, 
3,  5,  or  7  years.  Yet  we  can  measure 
these  specific  projects  in  terms  of  termi¬ 
nation  dates. 

Madam  President,  we  are  concerned 
with  more  than  the  preservation  of  a 
military  alliance.  We  are  concerned 
with  developing  friendships,  preventing 
what  might  once  have  been  the  collapse 
of  an  economy,  aiding  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  peoples  and  assisting  them  to 
obtain  the  fruits  of  an  abundant  life  on 
this  God-given  earth. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  substance,  the 
meat  of  the  new  approach  to  foreign  aid 
that  is  ours  to  consider  at  the  present 
time. 

In  providing  this,  I  think  we  do  well 
to  go  into  it  with  some  regard  to  expe¬ 
rience,  for  it  can  show  us  the  type  of 
program  which  will  give  us,  the  results 
we  seek.  There  is  an  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  had  by  profiting  from  such  ex¬ 
perience.  The  type  of  specific  program 
that  starts  peoples  and  nations  on  their 
way  to  self-respecting  independence  will 
be  the  ultimate  measure  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  contribution  to  the  opportunities 
for  a  free  and  uninhibited  international 
existence  on  the  part  of  all  national 
groups.  It  is  this  that  is  the  true  face 
of  America. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  project  in  an  in¬ 
spiring  way  just  the  military  face  of  our 
country,  for  militarism,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
it,  is  negative.  It  is  indispensable,  but 
it  is  negative.  People  everywhere  have 
asked  many  of  us,  as  we  have  traveled  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  “What  are 
you  for?”  I  think  we  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  clear  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  what  America  is  for. 

For  example,  I  remember  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  in  India,  which  we  ob¬ 
served  when  we  were  there  several  years 
ago.  It  shows  in  specific  terms  the  op¬ 
portunities  we  have,  with  relatively  small 
expenditures  of  funds,  to  do  a  great  deal 
in  terms  of  net  gain.  The  experiment  I 
have  in  mind  had  to  do  with  quadrupling 
the  fish  catch  in  India.  India  has,  as 
part  of  her  5-year  program,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  production 
of  food.  The  goal  of  providing  enough 
food  for  her  450  million  people  will  at 
best  take  a  long  time  to  achieve.  But 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  financial  grant 
from  the  United  States,  and  working 
with  India’s  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
United  States  aided  India’s  special  fish 
production  development  program  so  as 
to  multiply  it  400  percent  in  a  very  brief 
time.  The  result  has  been  that  refrig¬ 
erated  transportation  introduced  into 
the  subcontinent  has  made  fresh  fish 
available  in  many  parts  of  India,  where 
otherwise  the  people  would  have  been  far 
short  of  the  amount  of  protein  food  so 
necessary  as  part  of  a  balanced  diet. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  project  now 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Government 
of  India,  which  it  runs  and  pays  for  it. 


This,  then,  is  one  of  the  measures  of  a 
determinable  kind  of  program  that  is 
of  help  to  peoples  who  desperately  seek 
to  help  themselves. 

Madam  President,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
pel]  called  attention  to  the  hijacking  of 
an  airplane  which  occurred  today.  That 
incident  is  not  unrelated  to  one  aspect  of 
the  matter  we  now  have  under  discus¬ 
sion,  in  that  when  there  is  such  a  hi¬ 
jacking,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
seek  a  quick  solution.  The  incident  is 
aggravating  and  disturbing,  and  makes 
one  wish  to  take  quick  action,  and  the 
great  danger  is  that  we  shall  take  a 
drastic  step  in  an  attempt  to  appease  an 
emotional  frustration.  This  action  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  instead  of  good, 
which  would  result  from  a  sober  con¬ 
sideration  and  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  concern  ourselves  with  trying  to 
improve  the  lot  of  persons  around  the 
world  who  live  under  conditions  which 
encourage  those  who  advocate  another 
way  of  life  “to  go  fishing”  from  time  to 
time. 

A  specific  case  in  point  came  to  our 
attention  in  Africa,  last  winter,  when 
we  were  visiting  in  Ghana.  There,  in  a 
part  of  Ghana  through  which  we 
traveled,  there  were  1,500  square  miles, 
an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  which,  because  of  a  water 
shortage,  was  ruled  to  be  unfit  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  development.  By 
means  of  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Ghana,  four  American  technicians 
helped  to  plan  and  supervise  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  number  of  dams  and  a  re¬ 
building  program  for  the  area.  Three 
Ghanians  received  training  in  the  United 
States.  By  early  next  year  Ghana  will 
have  put  into  this  project  about  $1,225,- 
000,  and  the  United  States  will  have  put 
into  it  $217,000.  Out  of  it  will  come  an 
area  which  will  help  the  Ghanians  to 
help  themselves — an  area  that  will  per¬ 
mit  new  grazing  facilities  and  new  agri¬ 
cultural  development  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  Ghana  to  sustain  her  in¬ 
dependence. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  point. 
I  have  selected  two  or  three,  to  suggest 
that  we  already  have  experience  on 
which  we  can  draw  for  guidelines  as  we 
shape  our  response  to  the  opportunity 
now  presented  to  us. 

But  no  single  experiment  or  experience 
excites  me  more  than  does  one  of  per¬ 
sonal  concern  to  me,  and  of  personal 
concern,  also,  to  the  occupant  of  the 
chair,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey].  I  refer  to  a 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  development  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  University  of  Wyo- 
mining  has  played  a  most  vigorous  part. 
This  is  through  the  contract  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming  had  with  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan.  As  we 
know  well,  Afghanistan  lies  in  one  of 
the  critical  peripheral  areas  of  the  world. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Iran,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  Pakistan,  and  on 
the  north  by  Soviet  Russia.  Afghanistan 
lies  astride  and  athwart  the  gateway  to 
India,  by  means  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 
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Thus,  for  strategic  reasons  Afghanistan 
has  long  been  a  critical  area.  For  years 
she  was  a  backward  area;  and  she  still 
is,  in  many  respects.  But  the  University 
of  Wyoming  was  chosen  to  work  as  a 
partner  with  Afghanistan,  in  an  attempt 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help  that 
country  help  itself.  The  University  of 
Wyoming  was  selected  because  in  part 
of  the  similarity  of  the  geographical  fea¬ 
tures  and  climatic  conditions  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Afghanistan. 

Both  areas  have  to  depend  a  great  deal 
on  grazing.  And  because  of  the  simi¬ 
larities  there,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tiein 
of  interests. 

The  story  that  follows  from  1954  and 
1955,  when  the  University  of  Wyoming 
went  into  Afghanistan  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
teaching,  is  the  story  of  a  small  State 
and  Commonwealth,  Wyoming,  with 
300,000  people,  creating  a  considerable 
impact  on  an  independent  country  of 
the  world  that  lay  some  12,000  miles 
away.  It  is  additionally  significant  be¬ 
cause  that  country  is  literally  on  the 
frontline  in  the  power  struggle  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Americans;  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  those  of 
totalitarianism. 

The  location  of  Afghanistan  created 
an  opportunity,  but  likewise  presented 
risks  and  dangers.  Afghanistan  is 
largely  agricultural.  It  has  to  depend 
on  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
water  to  bring  its  parched  areas  under 
additional  cultivation.  So,  to  undertake 
the  task  at  hand,  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  a  vocational 
agricultural  education  program  was 
established  in  Afghanistan.  Between 
fiscal  1955  and  1960  our  university  pro¬ 
vided  advisers  and  instructors  for  an 
aid  project  aimed  at  establishing  a  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  high  school  in  Kabul. 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College 
provided  English  instructors.  Afghani¬ 
stan  made  available  utilities,  building 
materials,  maintenance  services,  and 
funds  for  operating  expenses. 

As  a  result,  the  Kabul  Vocational 
Agricultural  High  School  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  to  date  195  students  have 
been  graduated,  with  two-thirds  going 
on  to  university  level.  Special  teaching 
materials  were  provided  to  equip  pri¬ 
mary  teachers  to  give  instruction  in 
agriculture.  A  demonstration  garden 
and  poultry  project  is  used  as  a  teaching 
device.  Kabul  Vocational  Agricultural 
School  now  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
250  students.  An  important  attribute 
is  that  that  vocational  agricultural 
school,  once  manned  by  the  professional 
personnel  from  an  American  university, 
is  now  directed  by  citizens  of  Afghani¬ 
stan,  with  only  one  or  two  professional 
appraisers  standing  by  as  counsel  and 
advisers  in  troublesome  situations  for 
which  the  Afghans  have  had  no  earlier 
parallels  in  their  own  experience. 

This  becomes  a  rich  experience,  not 
only  for  what  it  has  done  for  Afghani¬ 
stan  in  educational  instruction,  but  it 
illustrates  that  there  is  a  terminal  point. 
At  the  beginning,  it  was  a  long-range 
program,  but  they  themselves  have 
taken  measurable  steps  with  our  assist¬ 


ance  to  take  over  their  own  opportu¬ 
nities  in  education. 

With  respect  to  the  Afghan  Institute 
of  Technology,  Afghanistan  needed  a 
technical  school  adequately  equipped 
and  fully  staffed  by  Afghan  personnel, 
to  provide  technical  training  at  second¬ 
ary  level. 

Aid  from  the  University  of  Wyoming 
provided  technical  advice  and  partici¬ 
pant  training  for  the  institute.  The 
Government  of  Afghanistan  constructed 
the  physical  plant  facilities,  and  pro¬ 
vided  utilities  and  operating  costs  and 
maintenance  of  boarding  students. 

More  than  half  a  dozen  Afghan  educa¬ 
tion  specialists  were  trained  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  institute,  where  they  are 
teaching  at  the  present  time. 

Total  enrollment  in  this  technical  in¬ 
stitute  is  now  well  over  300,  with  60 
graduates  annually. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  success¬ 
fully  completed  its  mission,  and  the 
Afghan  staff  is  growing  as  the  number 
of  American  participants  and  experts  is 
declining.  Today  there  are  27  Afghans 
on  the  staff,  and  4  Americans. 

Or,  if  one  considers  the  fact  that  ag¬ 
riculture  and  engineering  are  on  a  higher 
level  in  education,  once  more  it  is  the 
same  story  we  have  to  tell.  The  project 
began  in  1956  with  the  University  of 
Wyoming  providing  technicians  and 
some  commodities  necessary  for  profes¬ 
sional  training. 

As  a  result,  a  4-year  curriculum  in 
basic  agriculture  and  engineering  were 
designed  and  instituted  in  1956  at  Kabul 
University. 

Practical  experience  in  plant  science 
with  demonstration  plants  scattered 
around  the  country  occurred. 

Eighteen  Afghans  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  training  in 
agriculture  and  engineering. 

Enrollments  continued  to  mount. 
These  people  are  now  able  to  provide 
their  own  expert  personnel  in  this  high¬ 
ly  technical  field. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  long-term 
agricultural  development  plans  across 
the  country  of  Afghanistan  as  a  whole. 

As  a  consequence,  once  more,  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  primary,  secondary,  and  uni¬ 
versity  level  is  measurable,  and  indeed 
considerable. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  reading 
headlines  about  the  great  inroads  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan,  I 
think  this  must  be  said.  Russia  is  across 
the  border,  next  door.  The  Russians 
have  had  some  dramatic  success  in 
building  silos,  surfacing  roads,  and  ex¬ 
tending  several  millions  of  dollars  in 
credit  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  the 
Afghan  Government.  These  have  been 
dramatic  and  have  been  designed  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  imagination,  and  presumably, 
the  allegiance  of  the  Afghans.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  giving  them  everything 
in  their  effort  to  try  to  bring  these  people 
into  their  fold. 

Out  of  it  all  the  record  shows  that,  in 
material  development,  the  Russians  have 
put  into  Afghanistan  twice  the  amount 
of  money  that'  our  own  Government  has 
sought  to  invest  there.  Yet  out  of  it, 
where  do  we  stand?  I  think  the  simple 
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explanation  of  the  relative  postures  of 
our  two  governments  in  Afghanistan  was 
best  put  by  a  citizen  of  that  country,  a 
well-educated  man,  who  said:  * 

Although  we  have  given  permission  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  airports,  silos,  bakeries,  and 
roads,  we  have  given  the  minds  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  youth  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  Americans  who  are  shaping  our 
minds. 

There,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  nub  of 
one  of  the  most  exciting  opportunities 
we  have,  multiplied  many  times  in  al¬ 
most  unlimited  corners  of  the  undevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  the  world. 

When  we  come  to  measure  how  we  in¬ 
spire  people,  how  we  invite  their  co¬ 
operation,  I  think  we  should  turn  more 
and  more  to  these  less  tangible  fruits 
of  the  American  way.  I  mean  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  individual,  education,  rise  in 
social  status,  and  creation  of  new  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity.  For  this  we  have  a 
measure  of  comparison  in  a  critically 
important  and  strategically  situated 
land,  Afghanistan. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
its  economic  efforts  and  its  political 
bombardment,  I  think  the  telling  blow 
in  the  whole  struggle  is  what  we  have 
done  in  education.  What  it  says  to  us 
is  that  the  ultimate  victory  in  the  kind 
of  contest  that  is  going  on  now  cannot 
necessarily  be  measured  in  legions,  in 
regiments,  in  planes.  It  is  going  to  be 
measured  in  the  minds  of  men.'  And 
before  those  impatient  Americans  sell 
us  short,  let  us  be  certain  that  we  take  a 
long  look  and  take  a  long  measure  of  the 
kind  of  cooperation  and  help  that  stands 
the  test  of  time.  That  is  not  equated 
on  statistical  tables  at  the  expiration  of 
an  annual  budget?  or  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year.  It  can  be  measured  only  in 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 

So,  under  the  circumstances,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  that  land  discloses  that  here,  in  this 
simple  way,  we  have  the  opportunity, 
by  multiplying  it  many  times,  to  proj¬ 
ect  what  I  would  regard  in  our  history 
as  the  most  exciting  and  the  truest 
American  profile — good  face  of  America, 
in  extending  help  to  those  who  seek  to 
help  themselves. 

We  know,  as  we  assess  our  role  in  these 
days,  that  there  are  forces  sweeping 
around  the  globe,  over  which  we  have 
very  little  control,  if  any.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  these  forces  would  be  sweeping 
around  the  world  if  there  were  not  a 
Russian  in  the  world,  if  there  had  never 
been  a  Communist  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  forces  that  America  can  change. 
They  are  forces  that  stem  from  the  in¬ 
nermost  wellsprings  of  humanity,  that 
reflect  human  aspirations  for  a  better 
life,  and  that  represent  human  dignity 
and  the  expression  of  the  individual. 

I  submit  that,  in  all  candor,  the  Com¬ 
munists,  or  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  call 
the  tune  on  these  forces.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  time  the  Communists  have 
recognized  the  forces  for  what  they  are 
and  have  tried  to  channel  them  into 
their  own  carafe,  where  they  see  a  pos¬ 
sible  hope  to  twist  them  into  their  own 
patterns. 
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I  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  failed 
by  seeing  in  every  movement  of  this 
sort  that  goes  on  around  the  world  a 
Communist  motivation,  by  seeing  a  Com¬ 
munist  behind  every  banana  leaf,  and  by 
seeing  a  Communist  behind  every  coffee 
bean.  As  a  result  of  this  we  have  handed 
over  to  the  Communists,  ready-made,  a 
propaganda  weapon  with  which  they  can 
beat  us  over  the  head. 

These  forces  which  are  loose,  the 
forces  of  history,  are  even  bigger  than 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  the 
sooner  that  we  face  up  to  the  force  of 
the  change  that  is  engulfing  the  globe, 
the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  create  for 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  shape  the 
nature  of  that  change.  The  chance  to 
take  a  step  toward  this  goal  is  ours  at 
the  present  moment. 

I  close  with  the  suggestion  from  the 
inaugural  address  of  President  Kennedy 
when  he  reminded  us : 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required — not  because 
the  Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is 
right.  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the 
many  who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few 
who  are  rich. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVING  AMERICA’S  DISABLED: 

THE  GREAT  MISSION  OF  THE  SIS¬ 
TER  ELIZABETH  KENNY  FOUNDA¬ 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2, 1961,  the  Senate  approved  H.R. 
7035,  the  1962  fiscal  year  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  This  legislatic 
includes  funds  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  among  otlyZr  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Through  this  bill,  the  Senate  took 
sound  action  to  strengthen  me  Federal 
Government’s  health  effort/  But  this 
action  does  not  for  one  r/oment  lessen 
the  parallel  and  more  significant  role  of 
what  the  American  people  do  for  their 
own  health  through  their  private  actions. 

It  is  on  citizen  ahtion  and  citizen  or¬ 
ganization  that  I  speak  today.  I  will  re¬ 
fer  specifically  to  one  type  of  action — 
through  the  voluntary  health  agency. 

PRIVATE  ACTION  NEEDED  MORE  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE 

The  faoc  is  that  the  voluntary  health 
agency  yZ  needed  more  vitally  than  ever 
before/  This  is  thanks  to  the  wise  de- 
cisior/ of  the  Congress  to  expand  Fed- 
era/ teamwork  in  cooperation  with  pri¬ 
vate  health  groups. 


Mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  the  past  and  unhesitating  readiness  to  help  those  in 
on  the  part  of  some  private  groups  need. 

should  not  obscure  the  tremendous  need  The  overwhelming  testimony  of  this 

.  ,  ,  , _ _  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  public  sup 

for  voluntary  health  agencies.  Mistakes  port  of  voluntary  health  agencies. 

and  shortcomings  must  be,  and  in  a  This  spirit,  combined  with  the  Amep 
number  of  instances  have  already  been,  talent  for  organization  and  fundraisjng  on 
remedied.  But  the  concept  of  enlight-  a  grand  scale  has  created  a  systen/unpar- 
ened  voluntary  action  must  not  be  im-  aiieied  anywhere  on  earth, 
paired  Each  year,  Americans  freely  Contribute 

voluntaryism  and  20  million  handicapped  nearly  $1.1  billion  to  voiuntary/eaith  agen¬ 
cies.  These  funds  have  financed  massive 
The  voluntary  health  agency  is  widely  assaults  on  disease  and  human  suffering, 
recognized  as  a  unique  and  powerful  Everyone  knows  the  results.  Through  the 
force  in  American  life.  Next  to  the  Fed-  impetus  created  by  the  National  Foundation, 
eral  Government,  it  is  the  most  impor-  we  have  reached  the  Coint  where  killed 
tant  single  source  of  funds  for  medical 
research.  poliomyelitis 

The  preservation  and  the  expansion  of  Not  many  yeara^ago,  tuberculosis  was  ac- 
the  activities  of  the  voluntary  health  cepted  as  an  in/capable  curse  of  all  man- 
agency  is  essential  if  this  country  is  to  kind.  Now  oyAr  Nation’s  tb  sanitariums 
continue  to  make  progress  in  its  fight  stand  emptvf  Another  voluntary  health 
against  disease  and  suffering.  agency  the^  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 

Paradoxically,  the  success  we  have  had  tl<^_ „nm 
.  ,  .  ,  In  I960,  cancer  detection  campaigns  com- 

in  saving  and  prolonging  life— for  which  bined  impr0ved  medical  skills  saved  the 
our  voluntary  health  agencies  deserve  lives  0'f  an  estimated  40,000  Americans  who 
much  of  the  credit — has  in  turn  created  wou/d  have  died  of  cancer  in  1945.  In  1945, 
ew  medical  problems — the  problems  of  le/  than  $1.5  million  was  devoted  to  cancer 
ing,  chronic  illness,  and  chronic  /search  in  the  United  states.  By  i960, 
physical  disability.  The  number  and  /hls  fiSure  had  risen  to  $130  million.  The 
ntage  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and/  American  Cancer  Society  has  led  the  vast 

irontal  attacR  on  this  disease* 


perc 

over  in  the  United  States  is  steadily 
creasing  By  1980,  it  is  estimated  ^Hat 
there  wHl  be  an  estimated  22  million 
U.S.  citizehs  over  age  65.  This  age/roup, 
of  course,  has  the  highest  incidence  of 
chronic  illness  and  disability./ 

The  number  W  physically  handicapped 
persons  of  all  ages  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  2ft.  million^ 

Unless  more  of  qur  disabled  citizens 
can  be  maintained  Si/their  maximum 
capacity  for  useful: 
long  before  we  are 
need  for  care  a: 
dependency.  /  \ 

The  rehabilitation  of  the'-phronically 
ill  and  handicapped  .  .  .  theh;  restora¬ 
tion  to  th/  maximum  degree '.of  self- 
sufficiency^ represent  a  great  challenge 
to  the  voluntary  health  agency.  \ 

sen’s  comments  at  award  cerem'qny 

need  for  a  voluntary  health 


it  will  not  be 
ferN^elmed  by  their 
by  tl^eir  economic 


icy  to  carry  on  a  massive  assault  on  .  disabled 


Other  voluntary  health  agencies  are  re¬ 
ceiving  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to 
combat  heart  disease,  mental  disease,  neuro¬ 
muscular  diseases,  blindness,  leukemia,  and 
mental  retardation. 

The  voluntary  health  agency  system  is 
one  of  the  mightiest  forces  ever  arrayed 
against  human  need  and  suffering. 

The  voluntary  health  agency  has  become 
the  channel  for  vast  floods  of  public  funds 
for  use  in  combatting  specific  diseases. 
However,  in  proportion  to  human  need,  re¬ 
habilitation  has  received  only  token  support 
from  this  source. 

The  field  of  rehabilitation  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  overnight  if  it  were  supported  by 
public  giving  on  the  same  scale  as  other 
fields. 

How  can  we  marshall  the  American  pub¬ 
lic’s  full  capacity  for  giving  behind  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped?  This  is  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  field  of  rehabilitation  today. 

Only  thus  can  we  finance  the  truly  mas¬ 
sive  effort  required  to  bring  timely  and  ade¬ 
quate  help  to  all  of  our  chronically  ill  and 


^ability  was  eloquently  expressed  here 
Washington  in  May.  The  speaker 
was  Dr.  Frank  H.  Krusen,  who  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Mayo  Clinic,  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  reorganized  Sister 
Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation.  Dr.  Kru¬ 
sen  is  a  world  leader  in  the  field  of  phys¬ 
ical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Krusen  when  he  received 
the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America 
award  here  in  Washington  on  May  5: 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  earnest  soul  searching  going  on  over 
the  definition  of  this  country’s  national 
purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  purpose, 
like  a  tradition,  will  emerge  naturally.  If 
it’s  there,  you’ll  find  it  without  looking. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  a 
national  purpose  and  that  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  quietly  and  steadily  toward  its  ful¬ 
fillment.  This  national  goal  can  be  defined 
in  the  words— man’s  humanity  to  man. 

The  American  people  have  achieved  an 
unequaled  record  of  progress  in  caring  for 
and  about  their  fellow  men.  If  Americans 
have  any  single  distinguishing  national 
trait,  it  is  a  spirit  of  open-hearted  generosity 


There  is  no  lack  of  concern  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
iftents.  But  the  public  at  large  should  share 
this,  concern.  While  Government  aid  is 
esseiytial,  the  need  is  too  great  to  be  met  by 
Government  alone. 

Therft,  are  more  than  20  million  persons 
in  the  Uqited  States  who  have  difficulty  in 
moving  or  who  cannot  move  about  without 
help.  These  are  victims  of  multiple  scle¬ 
rosis,  automobile  accidents  and  other  in¬ 
juries,  hemapikgics,  paraplegics,  victims  of 
cerebral  palsy,  inuscular  dystrophy,  stroke, 
epilepsy,  and  poliomyelitis. 

Three  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  feasible  fqr  rehabilitation  to  the 
point  of  remunerative  employment.  The 
State  and  Federal  programs  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
rehabilitate  less  than  90,08p  individuals  per 
year.  This  is  only  one -third  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  annually  become  dis¬ 
abled  through  accident  and  disease. 

Last  August,  Representative  John  E.  Fog¬ 
arty,  speaking  before  the  Thirck  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Physical  Medicine  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  said:  \ 

“Rehabilitation  services  must  be  expanded 
to  the  point  that  the  opportunity  to  bkpe- 
fit  from  these  services  is  available  to  every 
person  who  needs  them  at  the  time  needed. 
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If  wa,  accept  this  as  our  goal,  it  is  pain¬ 
fully  clear  that  our  handicapped  are  now 
in  the  Middle  of  a  tragic  rehabilitation 

gap.  \ 

There  is  a  tragic  gap  between  the  number 
of  persons  wliq  need  rehabilitation  services 
and  the  personnel  and  facilities  for  provid¬ 
ing  these  services.  There  is  a  tragic  gap 
between  the  scientific  advances  in  this  field 
and  the  techniques  Vhich  are  now  in  general 
practice.  We  possess,  the  knowledge  to  re¬ 
store  millions  of  handicapped  persons  to 
independent,  productive  living,  but,  alas, 
we  lack  the  trained  minds  and  hands,  the 
facilities  and  equipment  irecessary  to  apply 
these  skills  to  those  who  neWl  their  help. 

The  shortage  of  professional  personnel  in 
the  field  is  fantastic.  The  'specialist  in 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation — the 
physiatrist — is,  of  course,  the  ke^  man  in 
any  comprehensive  rehabilitation'Drogram. 
How  many  of  these  specialists  do  we  have? 
Less  than  350 — out  of  241,000  physicians 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  Uhited 
States.  We  could  use  500  additional  phySia- 
trists  tomorrow  morning.  Because  of  t)\e 
shortage  of  qualified  teaching  personnel 
physical  medicine  is  taught  in  only  one-third ' 
of  our  schools  of  medicine. 

In  1959,  there  was  a  need  for  5,800  addi¬ 
tional  physical  therapists;  1,000  occupational 
therapists;  and  12,000  social  workers  in  all 
fields.  There  is  also  an  annual  need  for  600 
additional  counselors  trained  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  techniques. 

These  figures  merely  represent  vacancies 
in  existing  rehabilitation  facilities.  If  we 
had  an  adequate  system  of  rehabilitation 
facilities,  merely  in  terms  of  physical  plant, 
the  needs  would  be  far  greater. 

How  can  we  marshal  the  support  of  the 
American  public  in  closing  this  tragic  reha¬ 
bilitation  gap? 

These  remarks  can  be  summed  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  only  mass  education  and  mass  pub¬ 
lic  giving  can  meet  the  massive  proportions 
of  the  problem  before  us.  The  number  of 
persons  who  annually  become  disabled  or 
chronically  ill  through  aging,  accidents,  and 
injuries  is  increasing  each  year.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  present  pace,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  these  entering  the  ranks  of  the  disabled 
each  year,  let  alone  care  for  the  enormous 
backlog  of  patients  now  awaiting  help. 

It  is  curious  how  our  attitude  toward  the 
disabled  differs  from  our  attitude  toward 
victims  of  acute  illness  and  injury.  Some¬ 
how,  we  feel  that  their  conditions  persist  so 
long  it  makes  them  more  bearable.  We  forget 
that  the  longer  they  endure  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  greater  is  their  suffering. 

Imagine  our  feelings  if  these  millions  o/ 
Americans  had  by  some  tragic  disaster 
come  disabled  in  a  single  day.  Such  aiybc- 
currence  would  be  greeted  as  a  national  ca¬ 
lamity,  sending  a  wave  of  shock  and.-norror 
into  every  home  in  the  country.  And  from 
every  home,  funds  and  assistance/of  every 
kind  would  pour  out  in  a  merciful  flood  to 
aid  these  victims. 

Essentially,  there  is  no  great/difference  be 
tween  such  a  national  disaster  and  the 
plight  of  our  chronically  All  and  disabled. 
This  is  a  national  calamity.  And  I  appeal 
to  the  American  people/to  respond  to  it  as 
such.  Winston  Churchill  once  said:  “You 
can  measure  the  civilization  of  a  people  by 
the  way  they  treaj/  their  older  folks.”  It 
may  be  said  jus/  as  truly  that  you  can 
measure  the  civilization  of  a  people  by  the 
way  they  treat/their  chronically  ill  and  dis¬ 
abled.  Measjrred  by  this  yardstick,  we  can 
be  proud  <^f  the  degree  of  civilization  we 
have  attained.  We  have  made  truly  astound¬ 
ing  progiess  in  caring  for  and  about  our 
chronically  ill  and  handicapped.  But  the 
help  yfe  provide  is  still  pitifully  inadequate 
to  the  need  that  exists. 

We  must  also  remember  that  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  handicapped  are  not  circum¬ 


scribed  by  national  boundaries.  Our  con¬ 
cern  must  be  worldwide. 

Our  efforts  to  help  the  handicapped  both 
at  home  and  abroad  can  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  attitudes  of  other  nations 
toward  the  United  States  and  our  way  of 
life.  Rehabilitation  is  a  triumphant  affirma¬ 
tion  of  our  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  According  to  this 
concept,  eligibility  for  rehabilitation  is  not 
measured-  by  an  individual’s  potential  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  state — his  ability  to  bear  arms, 
produce  his  production  quota,  or  qualify  as 
a  useful  member  of  society  according  to 
utilitarian  standards. 

Rehabilitation  may  mean  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  will  merely  be  able  to  raise  a  fork  to 
his  lips,  hoist  himself  from  a  bed  to  a  chair, 
or  clutch  a  pencil  in  a  claw-like  device.  It 
may  mean  that  he  will  need  an  intricate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pulleys,  weights,  and  springs 
to  perform  some  of  the  simple  actions  of 
everyday  life.  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  is 
a  human  being  is  sufficient  reason  to  exert 
all  of  our  efforts  to  help  him  use,  his  re¬ 
maining  abiilties,  no  matter  how  slight  they 
may  be. 

Imagine  the  impact  of  this  philosophy  on 
people  living  under  other  political  systems. 

are  currently  engaged  in  a  war  of  ideol¬ 
ogies,  one  which  holds  that  man  exists  for 
the  State  and  our  own  which  holds  that  the 
state 'Mcists  for  man.  We  have  sought  to  es1- 
tablishVthe  superiority  of  our  way  of  me 
in  various  ways  by  pointing  to  our  high/ma¬ 
terial  standard  of  living,  by  vaunting  oor  in¬ 
dustrial  might,  by  competing  feverishly  to 
assert  our  military  supremacy. 

But  the  American  qualities  whi6h  have  a 
greater  appeal  \o  the  minds  apd  hearts  of 
our  neighbors  can  be  found  iA  our  simple 
human  concern  fa*  a  handicapped  child  or 
a  disabled  older  person. 

“On  the  one  hand  the  w6rld  is  faced  with 
a  system  under  which,  phe  of  its  leaders — 
Mao  Tse  Tung — is  capsule  of  saying  that  he 
would  readily  sacrifice  ifiO  million  of  his 
countrymen’s  lives  tp  gainhis  military  ends. 
On  the  other  handf  the  wo»d  sees  a  system 
which  mobilizes  afi  of  the  agencies  of  science 
and  society  to  ard  an  individuaKjvith  a  dam¬ 
aged  body  retulm  to  life. 

“If  we  can  Summon  the  full  support  of  this 
country's  resources  of  generosity,  ffqd  com¬ 
passion,  we  can  close  the  rehabilitation  gap 
quickly  And  dramatically.  We  can  respond 
to  the/needs  of  our  handicapped  herexand 
abroad  on  a  scale  which  can  win  us  la$t- 
ing/i-espect  and  understanding.  And  in 
dgfng  we  will  proclaim  more  eloquently  thar 
ly  technological  breakthrough,  the  true 
’'meaning  of  our  way  of  life.” 

PROFESSIONAL  COMPETENCE  OF  KENNY 
INSTITUTE 

Dr.  Frank  Krusen,  whose  remarks  I 
have  just  quoted,  is  head  of  the  Kenny 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  institute  has  attracted 
worldwide  attention  for  its  outstanding 
success  in  restoring  the  chronically  ill 
and  handicapped  to  a  maximum  degree 
of  physical,  social  and  vocational  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  expansion  of  this  institution’s 
services  to  the  point  where  it  can  real¬ 
ize  its  full  potential  would  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  step  forward  in  the  field  of  rehabil¬ 
itation. 

The  institute  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation. 
Last  September,  the  foundation  under¬ 
went  a  complete  reorganization  follow¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  fund-raising  ir¬ 
regularities  conducted  by  the  Minnesota 
State  attorney  general’s  office. 

The  Kenny  Rehabilitation  Institute 
was  in  no  way  implicated  in  this  investi¬ 
gation. 


The  reorganization  resulted  in  the  r§ 
moval  of  the  officers  charged  with 
use  of  funds,  and  placed  the  foundation 
in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  outstanding 
citizens,  representing  the  clergy,  the 
medical  profession,  banking  ana  indus¬ 
try. 

The  integrity  of  the  foundation  is  now 
beyond  question.  Remedial  steps  have 
been  taken  so  as  to  assuns  the  most  un¬ 
impeachable  procedures/ and  personnel. 
The  foundation  will  bq/i  model  for  other 
voluntary  groups. 

The  new  Foundation  was  extremely 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr. 
Krusen  as  president  of  the  Foundation 
and  director  oRthe  Kenny  Rehabilitation 
Institute. 

Prior  to  Accepting  this  appointment. 
Dr.  Krusen  was  for  25  years  associated 
with  the/ Section  on  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  at  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  first  as  director  of  this 
rtment  and  later  as  senior  con¬ 
sultant.  He  was  granted  an  indefinite 
^ave  of  absence  from  Mayo  Clinic  in 
border  to  accept  this  post. 

Dr.  Krusen  is  one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  authorities  in  his  field. 

His  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
habilitating  the  handicapped  has 
earned  him  the  unofficial  title  of  “Father 
of  Physical  Medicine.” 

Serving  on  the  new  Kenny  Founda¬ 
tion  Board  of  Directors  is  another  out¬ 
standing  leader  in  the  field  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Kottke,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota’s  leadership  in  the  great 
humanitarian  mission  of  helping  the 
handicapped  was  evident  last  year  when 
Dr.  Krusen  served  as  president  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine  held  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
while  Dr.  Kottke  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Congress  of  Physical 
Medicine  which  sponsored  this  world¬ 
wide  gathering. 

Minnesota  has  made  vast  contribu¬ 
tions  to  many  areas  of  medical  science 
through  the  University  of  Minnesota 
iedical  School  and  Mayo  Clinic.  The 
:nny  Institute  and  the  rehabilitation 
center,  with  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
offes^  the  potential  for  making  an  equal¬ 
ly  gi'eat  contribution  in  the  field  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation.  If 
it  receii^s  the  support  it  deserves  the 
Kenny  Rehabilitation  Institute  can  make 
an  enormous  contribution  to  closing  the 
rehabilitations,  gap. 

REHABILITATIONS  CENTERS  IN  THE  MAKING 

I  am  hopeful  of  further  great  achieve¬ 
ment  along  these  lines. 

Part  of  this  hopexrests  on  the  splendid 
decision  of  the  SenVte  and  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  to  provide  in 
H.R.  7035  for  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Centers  in  the  United  Vltates.  These 
centers  would  really  be  national  “show¬ 
cases” — national  models  of\he  greatest 
deeds  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  case  for  these  centers  hW  been 
made  in  eloquent  testimony  befoinsL  both 
committees  by  both  Drs.  Krusen\and 
Kottke.  The  American  people  will  sal- 
ways  be  indebted  to  these  two  great  in- 
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ility,  under  subsection  (c) 


basis  of 
thereof”. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendiHests made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  resjieet^to  annuities 
beginning  to  accrue  in  calencf&rvjmonths 
after  the  calendar  month  of  enactment 
thereof.  ^ 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  salutary  developments  in  these 
otherwise  bleak  post-World  War  II  years 
has  been  the  economic  recovery  and  sub¬ 
sequent  economic  boom  in  Western 
Europe.  The  emergence  of  economic 
vigor  combined  with  freedom  and  polit¬ 
ical  stability  in  this  area  has  been, 
among  other  things,  a  strong  deterrent 
to  the  spread  of  communism.  It  is  also 
a  tribute  to  American  foreign  policy. 
Funds  provided  under  the  Marshall  plan 


seeded  and  nourished  Western  Europe’s 
prodigious  economic  growth. 

No  one  could  contend  that  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Western  Europe 
has  been  other  than  generous.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
"Spent  there  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  to  promote  full  economic  recovery,  the 
United  States  has  formally  committed 
itself  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
We  have  joined  the  NATO  Alliance.  We 
have  kept  large  contingents  of  American 
troop^  in  Western  Europe  at  our  own 
expense.  Today  we  maintain  five  divi¬ 
sions  in  West  Germany  in  readiness  to 
defend  that  coutry  or,  if  need  be,  Berlin. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  have  long  subsidized  the  military 
forces  of  our  NATO  partners  in  Western 
Europe.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  this  was  justified,  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  war.  However, 
during  the  past  10  years,  since  1950,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  these 
countries  can  easily  afford  to  maintain 
their  own  military  establishments  with¬ 
out  further  help  from  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  countries  have  now 
become  so  prosperous  that  their  per 


capita  income  rivals  that  of  some  of  our 
American  States. 

Yet,  throughout  the  whole  10 -year 
period,  our  military  assistance  program 
to  these  countries  has  continued  un¬ 
abated.  Between  1950  and  1960,  we  have 
given  nearly  $13  billion  worth  of  military 
aid  to  our  NATO  allies  in  Western 
Europe  alone.  Congress  stopped  further 
substantial  economic  aid  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  7  years  ago,  recognizing  they  had 
fully  recovered  their  capacity  to  be  self- 
supporting.  It’s  long  past  time  for  us  to 
take  a  stand  on  military  aid.  Unless  we 
do,  the  subsidy  will  never  stop;  it  will 
continue  forevermore. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  show  the 
amounts  of  military  aid  we  have  fur¬ 
nished  our  NATO  allies  in  Western 
Europe  over  the  past  decade,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chart  detailing 
these  figures  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  and  giving  the  totals  of  the  10- 
year  period,  as  well  as  the  breakdown  for 
each  year  since  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NATO-U.S.  MAP  deliveries,  defense  expenditures,  and  defense  expenditures  as  percent  of  GNP,  by  calendar  year 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Total,  calendar  years 


Calendar  year  1960 


Calendar  year  1959 


Calendar  year  1958 


1950-60 


Calendar  year  1957 


Calendar  year  1956 


Country 

MAP 
de¬ 
liver¬ 
ies  1 

Defense  ex¬ 
penditures 

MAP 
de¬ 
liver¬ 
ies  1 

Defense  ex¬ 
penditures 

MAP 
de¬ 
liver¬ 
ies  1 

Defense  ex¬ 
penditures 

MAP 
de¬ 
liver¬ 
ies  1 

Defense  ex¬ 
penditures 

MAP 
de¬ 
liver¬ 
ies  1 

Defense  ex¬ 
penditures 

MAP 
de¬ 
liver¬ 
ies  1 

Defense  ex¬ 
penditures 

Amoun  t 2 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

GNP 

Amount 2 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

GNP 

Amount 2 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

GNP 

Amount 2 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

GNP 

Amount 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

GNP 

Amount 2 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

GNP 

Belgium-Luxembourg— . 

$1, 175 

$3, 904 

3.5 

$13 

$400 

3.2 

$22 

$386 

3.2 

$59 

$375 

3.2 

$32 

$376 

3.2 

$96 

$349 

3.2 

Denmark . . . 

476 

1,327 

2.8 

22 

150 

2.6 

45 

143 

2.6 

24 

143 

2.9 

20 

146 

3.1 

47 

136 

3.1 

France . 

4, 117 

29, 815 

7.4 

39 

3,831 

6.8 

147 

3.630 

7.0 

130 

3, 355 

7.0 

159 

3,159 

7.5 

400 

2, 975 

7.9 

Germany  3 . . . 

897 

20,  714 

4.3 

58 

2,886 

4.3 

86 

2,640 

4.4 

78 

1,  631 

3.0 

380 

2,134 

4.1 

295 

1,  717 

3.7 

Greece . . . 

904 

1,316 

5.6 

69 

159 

5.0 

70 

154 

5. 1 

139 

149 

5. 1 

79 

149 

5.4 

81 

135 

5.3 

Ttaly . . . 

1,944 

9,  798 

4.0 

140 

1,  136 

3.7 

112 

1,067 

3.8 

72 

1,035 

3.9 

144 

977 

3.9 

257 

934 

4.0 

Netherlands _ 

1, 104 

4,321 

5.0 

53 

455 

4.1 

26 

396 

3.9 

41 

436 

4.6 

84 

486 

'  5.2 

152 

488 

5.7 

Norway  . . 

634 

1,413 

3.8 

10 

145 

3.3 

51 

155 

3.7 

47 

143 

3.6 

38 

147 

3.7 

69 

135 

3.6 

Portugal . .  ... 

279 

832 

4. 1 

4 

100 

4.5 

12 

98 

4.5 

24 

86 

4.2 

25 

83 

4. 1 

20 

so 

4. 1 

Turkey . 

1,  618 

1,480 

5.0 

85 

270 

5.6 

124 

241 

5.4 

251 

163 

4.2 

208 

141 

4.  1 

171 

129 

4.8 

United  Kingdom.. _ _ 

989 

48,  285 

8.1 

26 

4,856 

7.0 

199 

4,679 

7.  1 

43 

4,684 

7.3 

97 

4,707 

7.7 

75 

4,  788 

8.3 

NATO  area  programs _ 

1,  166 

238 

143 

137 

127 

83 

Total,  NATO . 

15,  303 

123,  205 

5.9 

757 

14,388 

5.4 

1,  037 

13,  589 

5.5 

1,045 

12,200 

5.2 

1,393 

12,  505 

5.7 

1,  746 

11,  866 

5.9 

Canada . . . . 

17,  903 

5.9 

1,654 

4.  7 

1.642 

4.7 

1,740 

5.3 

1,829 

5.  8 

1  8HX 

fi  3 

453,  838 

10.  4 

46,  552 

9.3 

46,  614 

9.7 

45,503 

10.2 

44;  548 

10. 1 

41. 773 

10.0 

1  U.S.  military  assistance  furnished  to  countries  includes  deliveries  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  expenditures  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  excess  stocks,  training, 
packing,  crating,  handling  and  transportation,  nutrition  surveys,  construction  and 
credit  assistance  under  sec.  103(c)  MPA. 

2  Based  on  NATO  definition  of  defense  expenditures.  For  the  United  States  it 
includes  expenditures  for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Coast  Guard,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  veterans’  insurance  and  indemnities  and 
residual  expenditures  by  ICA  for  the  direct  forces  support  program. 

3  German  defense  expenditures  data  for  all  years  are  ICA  estimates.  Germany’s 
expenditures  through  1955  were  largely  occupation-support  costs.  Military  assis¬ 
tance  expenditures  represent  physical  deliveries  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


Note. — Precise  comparisons  of  levels  of  defense  expenditures  between  European 
countries  and  the  United  States  are  not  possible.  Conversions  of  national  currency 
data  into  dollars  have  generally  been  made  on  the  basis  of  official  foreign  exchange 
rates,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  dollar  equivalents  is  appreciably  higher  in  most 
European  countries  than  that  of  the  dollar  in  the  United  States.  Intra-European 
comparisons  of  the  converted  dollar  figures  are  subject  to  similar  limitations.  A 
uniform  exchange  rate  has  been  applied  for  ail  years  in  order  to  preserve  the  trend  of 
the  national  currency  data  and  eliminate  aistortiug  fluctuations  in  the  dollar  figures 
caused  by  devaluation. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  to 
be  noted  from  this  chart,  that  none  of 
the  prosperous  countries  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  are  making  as  much  of  an  effort,  in 
proportion  to  their  own  resources,  to 
maintain  their  armed  forces,  as  we  have 
been  making  in  proportion  to  ours.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  decade,  we  spent  10.4  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  compared  to  an  average  of 
5.9  percent  on  the  part  of  our  NATO 
allies. 


Moreover,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
continuing  American  subsidy  is  furnish¬ 
ing  these  countries  with  an  inducement 
to  make  a  greater  effort  on  their  own, 
since  it  is  clear  from  the  chart  that  the 
average  yearly  military  expenditure  of 
our  NATO  allies  has  fallen  off  from  5.9 
percent  in  1956  to  5.4  percent  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  make  plain  be¬ 
yond  argument  the  level  of  wealth  that 
has  now  been  achieved  by  most  of  our 
NATO  partners  in  Western  Europe,  their 


resultant  capacity  to  maintain  their  own 
armed  forces  without  American  subsidy, 
and  the  lesser  effort  they  are  actually 
making  compared  to  our  own,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  an  appro¬ 
priate  chart  containing  these  figures  for 
last  year,  1960,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Selected  economic  and  defense  expenditures  data  on  European  NATO  countries  and  United 

States,  calendar  1960 


Popula- 
tion  (in 
thousands) 

Total 

GNP 

(millions) 

GNP  per 
capita 

Private 
consump¬ 
tion  per 
capita  1 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

(millions) 

Percent  of 
defense 
expend¬ 
itures  to 
GNP 

9,490 
4, 640 
45,  500 
52,  321 
8,691 
176 

$12, 275 
5,690 
54,400 
63,  740 
3, 120 
155 

$1,293 

1,226 

$896 

827 

2  $400 
161 

3.2 

2.8 

i;i96 

1,  218 

728 

3, 831 

6.8 

706 

2, 886 
159 

4.3 

'359 

270 

5.0 

881 

500 

49, 315 
11,480 
3,590 

30,  360 

616 

390 

1, 136 

3.7 

10,990 

957 

540 

455 

4. 1 

4,  465 

1,244 

724 

2  145 

3.3 

9,124 

2,220 

243 

187 

2 100 

4.  5 

27,  518 

4,680 

170 

134 

2  270 

5.6 

52,375 

68,  950 

1,  317 

863 

4,856 

7.0 

Total,  European  NATO  (ex- 

274, 220 
179,  894 

261, 045 

952 

604 

14, 399 

5.  4 

494,  500 

2,749 

1,730 

46i  552 

9.3 

1  At  1959  market  prices. 

2  Partly  estimated. 

3  Alaska  and  Hawaii  excluded. 

Note. — All  data  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 

Note.— Precise  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  gross  national  product  and  of  defense  expenditures  between  the  Euro 
pean  countries  and  the  United  States  are  not  possible.  The  conversion  into  dollars  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
official  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  equivalent  is  appreciably  higher  in  most 
European  countries  than  in  the  United  States.  Intra-European  comparisons  of  the  converted  dollar  figures  are 
subject  to  similar  limitations. 

Source:  European  Data  Book. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  and  request  that  it  be  printed. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

On  page  38,  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid 
to  Western  Europe. — No  further  military 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis 
to  a  country  of  Western  Europe,  except  to 
fulfill  firm  commitments  made  prior  to  July 
1,  1961,  unless  the  President  shall  have  de¬ 
termined  that  it  would  be  an  undue  eco¬ 
nomic  burden  upon  such  country  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  supplies,  equipment,  or  services 
proposed  to  be  furnished.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  understood  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  affect  any  firm  commit¬ 
ment  we  have  already  made,  that  is, 
prior  to  July  1,  1961,  to  furnish  military 
aid  to  any  country  in  Western  Europe. 
It  would  not  prohibit  future  cash  or 
credit  sales  of  military  equipment,  serv¬ 
ices,  or  supplies,  to  any  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  merely  provide  that  no 
further  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  a  country 
of  Western  Europe,  unless  the  President 
shall  have  determined  that  it  would  be 
an  undue  economic  burden  upon  such 
country  to  purchase  the  supplies,  equip¬ 
ment,  or  services  proposed  to  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

What  more  reasonable  limitation,  cal¬ 
culated  to  protect  our  national  interest, 
could  be  imposed  than  this?  The  pend¬ 
ing  bill  authorizes  nearly  $2-billion  a 
year,  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  to  be  spent  on  continuing  military 
aid  abroad.  In  the  coming  year,  22  per¬ 


cent  of  this  amount  is  to  be  given  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Some  of 
these  countries  may  still  need  our  help, 
and  this  amendment  would  not  prevent 
the  President,  in  such  cases,  from  giving 
it.  But  the  amendment  would  put  an 
end  to  further  subsidies,  shelled  out  by 
American  taxpayers,  to  the  prosperous 
countries  of  Western  Europe  that  can 
well  afford  to  maintain  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  establishments. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  out¬ 
cry  will  be  heard:  “This  is  not  the  time 
to  cut  off  any  subsidy  to  Western  Europe, 
not  now  as  the  storm  clouds  gather  over 
Berlin.”  But  if  we  must  defer  until  a 
time  when  there  is  no  crisis,  who  knows 
how  long  we  will  have  to  wait? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  error — worse 
still  it  is  error  compounded  with  weak¬ 
ness — to  believe  that  any  alliance  can 
be  served  or  strengthened  through  need¬ 
less  subsidy.  Such  a  practice  is  degrad¬ 
ing  to  donor  and  donee  alike.  History 
clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is  self-de¬ 
feating.  The  record  shows  that  it  has 
not  worked,  and  is  not  working,  in  the 
case  of  NATO  today.  None  of  our 
NATO  allies  in  Western  Europe  have  met 
the  military  goals  set  for  the  alliance 
nearly  2  years  ago.  We  are  400,000  men 
short  of  the  agreed  level  of  strength,  but 
neither  West  Germany,  France,  nor  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  peering  into 
the  very  teeth  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  have 
undertaken  any  buildup  of  their  own 
defenses  comparable  to  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  asked  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  already  approved  the 
President’s  supplemental  requests.  Our 
country  will  go  on  carrying  more  than 
its  share  of  the  load  in  the  NATO  part¬ 
nership.  Even  now  it  is  our  own  Strat¬ 
egic  Air  Command,  built  and  maintained 
at  a  fantastic  cost  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  exclusively,  that  constitutes 
NATO’s  main  deterrent  power.  But  we 
are  foolish  indeed  if  we  think  that  con¬ 
tinued  handouts  of  military  aid  to  our 


prosperous  allies  in  Western  Europe  will 
ever  cause  them  to  do  their  share.  It 
has  not  in  the  past;  it  is  not  now;  it  will 
not  in  the  future.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
extravagance  that  brings  the  whole  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  into  disrepute. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  indispensable  to 
our  national  survival  in  this  precarious 
world.  But  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  the  waste  that  is  in  it.  Their 
resentment  today  can  lead  to  reaction 
tomorrow  so  widespread  as  to  fill  these 
Halls,  and  the  White  House  as  well,  with 
men  who  would  sever  our  world  com¬ 
mitments  and  withdraw  the  United 
States  into  a  lingering,  lethal,  and  last 
isolation. 

If  this  happens,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
look  for  someone  else  to  blame,  but 
heavily  the  blame  will  lie  upon  each  of 
us  who,  through  hesitancy  and  inaction 
at  these  desks,  failed  to  stop  the  abuses 
in  the  foreign  aid  program  that  threaten 
to  turn  the  people  against  it. 

It  is  to  correct  one  such  flagrant  abuse 
that  I  offer  this  amendment.  Our  pros¬ 
perous  allies  in  Western  Europe  do  not 
need  further  subsidies  of  military  aid 
from  the  United  States.  If  Congress 
will  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
saying  to  our  NATO  allies:  “We  expect 
you  to  do  your  part  for  the  alliance,  even 
as  we  intend  to  do  ours.”  In  that  spirit 
only  can  we  serve  our  mutual  interests 
best. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 


Printing  of  reports  on  s.  1124 

AND  S.  1130 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  reports  on  S.  1124  and  S. 
1130,  ’'submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mitteeNpn  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to¬ 
gether  \vith  the  minority  views,  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  SERVICE  BANDS  IN  PUBLIC 
CELEBRATIONS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  or  2  or  3  months  ago,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  my  utork  as  a  Senator,  I  had 
occasion  on  behalfW  a  town  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  which  was  celebrating 
its  bicentennial,  its  2^)0th  anniversary,  to 
forward  a  request  to \he  Department  of 
the  Army  that  a  military  band  from  a 
neighboring  military  reservation  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  event.  Apparently  on  the 
eve  of  the  celebration  \he  musicians’ 
union  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
objected  and  invoked  a  directive  which 
is  apparently  in  effect  governing  the  use 
of  military  bands.  \ 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  thetother  day 
to  receive  a  letter  which  I  desire  to  read 
into  the  Record,  and  I  wish  to Vead  my 
reply,  and  state  that  subsequently!  I  shall 
take  some  time  perhaps  to  comment  on 
the  attitude  of  this  and  other  labqr  or¬ 
ganizations  and  their  arrogance,  and  to 
call  attention  to  some  instances.  \ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committey'cleared  foremen  aid  authorization  bill.  Senate 
debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  praised  Administration  farm 
program.  Both  Houses  agreed  tot  conference  report  on  defense  appropriation  bill. 
jSenate  committee  reported  b^^l  to  establish  Peace  Corps. 


SENATE 


1.  PEACE  CORPS.  The/Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  Amendment  S.  2000,  to 

provide  for  the^  establishment  of  a  Peace  Corps  to  assist  underdeveloped  nations 
and  areas  in/meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  manpower  (S.  Rept.\706).  p.  14334 

2.  WATERFOWL i/liETLANDS .  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendment\H.  R.  7391, 

to  promefte  the  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl  by  authorizing  Feaeral  acqui¬ 
sition  of  wetlands  and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat  (S.  Rept.  705)\  p, 

143: 


3. 


fTERANS '  BENEFITS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amei 
ment  S.  349,  to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  Jan.  31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1963  (S.  Rept.  700).  p.  14334 


4.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  1983,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  14344,  14373-85,  14400-01,  14428-31).  Agreed  to  a  unanimous- consent  re¬ 
quest  by  Sen.  Mansfield  that  beginning  Fri.,  Aug.  11,  debate  on  the  amendment 


by  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  to  provide  that  development  loans  to  foreign  countries  shall 
be  financed  by  appropriations  authorized  annually  rather  than  by  long-term 
borrowing  authority  as  provided  in  the  bill,  shall  be  limited  to  7  hours 
(p.  14401) .  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  the  Senate  would  remain  in  session 
Fri.  until  there  is  a  vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment  (h 


5. 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  praised  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
as  "the  most  important  agricultural  legislation  since  the  passage  of  the  basic/ 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938,"  commended  Secretary  Freeman,  Sen.  Ellender,  and  R/" 
Cooley  and  their  associates  for  their  efforts  in  obtaining  enactment  of  thy* 
Legislation,  and  inserted  the  statements  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
Freeman  at  the  time  of  the  President's  approval  of  the  bill.  Also,  he  in¬ 
serted  summaries  prepared  by  this  Department  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
and  of,  the  achievements  and  the  progress  of  this  administration  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  in  the  past  6  months,  pp.  14422-8 


6. 


INFLATION.  \Sen.  Keating  called  for  a  six-point  program  to  f ighj/inf lation,  in¬ 
cluding  a  government  sponsored  campaign  to  encourage  merchants  to  expand  their 
sales  by  lowering  prices ,  establishment  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Budget ,  authority  for  the  President  to  veto  individual  items  in  appr gloria  -  y 
tion  bills,  and  a\special  session  of  Congress  of  about  l/month  each  year  to 
focus  on  appropriations  and  related  economic  decisions/1'  pp.  14349-50 


7.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Sen.  Morhe  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  "lauding  the  recent 
announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  that  recreation  areas  may  now  be 
purchased  from  the  national  land  reserve  for  $^/50  an  acre  or  lease  them  for 
25  cents  an  acre  per  year."\p.  14398 


8.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  S<^.  Mansfield  inserted  a  summary  of  major  : 

legislative  actions  taken  by  the^irst  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  including 
legislation  relating  to  the  omnibu&v  faj?m  bill,  housing,  area  redevelopment. 


feed  grains,  drought  relief,  farm  lo4ps,  sugar,  etc.  pp.  14417-9 


9. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  BottyfiouseK received  from  the  State  Department  a 
report  on  U.  S.  contributions  t^inter  national  organizations  for  fiscal  year 
1960.  pp.  14331,  14334  /  \  ( 

10.  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  from  the  State  Department  a  report  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  program  %/6x  the  calendar  year  19&p.  p.  14334 


11.  BONDING.  Received  fron/GSA  a  proposed  bill  "to  amen\the  act  of  April  29,  1941, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  any  Federal  agency  to  waive  and  payment 

bonds";  to  Govemnjdnt  Operations  Committee,  p.  14334 


HOUSE 


12.  APPRO PRIATIONS .  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  ori\H.  R.  7851,  the 
Department/of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  1962,  and  acted  on 'amendments  in 
disagreement.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President  (pp.  14262-78, 
14393-6^.  The  bill  includes  $207,600,000  for  civil  defense  activities. 


13.  MIND(G.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  was  granted  until  midnight 
Sat.  to  file  a  report  on  H.  R.  84,  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc 
jy  small  domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  p.  14261  ^ 

Rep.  Knox  discussed  his  bill  H.  R.  8474,  to  restore  certain  past  adminis^ 
trative  practices  in  computing  gross  income  from  mining  for  percentage  deple¬ 
tion  purposes,  pp.  14322-4 


L4.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Langen  stated  there  is  a  need  for  sugar  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  saying,  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  recommendations  made  in  1962  will  favor  an  expansion  of  beet 
sugar  acreage.  If  it  is  reasonable  in  1962,  it  should  be  reasonable  right 
now."  pp.  14324-5  / 

L5.  SURPLUS  FOODS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment /S.  1873,  to 
permit  CCC  commodities  donated  for  use  in  home  economics  courses  to  also  be 
used  for  training  college  students  if  the  same  facilities  and  instructors  are 
used  for  training  both  high  school  and  college  students  in  home/4conomics 
courses  (H.  R^pt.  881).  p.  14331 

L6.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported 
without  amendment  ii.  R.  6360,  to  authorize  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (H.  Repb.  885).  p.  14331 


L7. 


.2. 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Agriculture 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
purposes  the  SCS  Farson 
883);  H.  R.  4821,  to  autho 


Secretary 


reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  3879, 
to  convey  to  Wyoming  for  agricultural 
in  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.  (H.  Rept. 

iculture  to  convey  a  parcel 


of  forest  land  to  the  town  oX  Tellico  Plains 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Wyoming  to  Fremont  County. (H. 
of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Rese 
H.  R.  4939,  to  provide  for  the  cori 
of  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
Jasper  County,  Ga. ,  to  the  Jasper 
p.  14331 


Agriculture  t 
887);  H 
:ch  Center 
(eyance 
the 
Coi 


(H.  Rept.  884);  H.  R.  6193, 
vey  a  tract  of  forest  land  in 
3920,  to  authorize  an  exchange 
Rept.  897;  and  (with  amendment) 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
S.  in  a  certain  tract  of  land  in 
oard  of  Education  (H.  Rept.  886). 


L8.  MANPOWER.  The  Education  and  Labor  CojrfmittCe  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
8399,  relating  to  the  occupational /training,  development,  and  use  of  the  man¬ 
power  resources  of  the  Nation  (H./Kept.  879)\  p.  14331 


L9.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  8400,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p. 

20.  LANDS;  EASEMENTS.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  c8imnittee  H.  R.  8355,  to 
authorize  executive  ager^cies  to  grant  easements  in,  ov^r,  or  upon  real  proper" 
ty  of  the  U.  S.  under  pne  control  of  such  agencies,  p. 


21. 


REIMBURSEMENTS.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Gf<;  s  of  the  Public 

Works  Committee  vop4d  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  6,  to  authorize 

reimbursement  to  dimers  and  tenants  of  certain  lands  or  intc  t  therein  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  U./S.  for  certain  moving  expenses  and  losses  £  damages, 

p.  D693  ’ 


PERSONNEL.  The  Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Coits  ee 

voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  R.  6374,  to  rify 

the  application  of  the  Government  Employees  Training  Act  with  respec  pay¬ 
ment  of /Expenses  of  attendance  of  Government  employees  at  certain  me  gs. 
p.  D69; 


'3. 


POWER' TRANSMISSION.  Rep.  Aspinall  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
Jeral  transmission  of  power  on  the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  pp. 
*291-2 


r 


-  4 


24.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  H.  R.  8400,  the  foreign  aij 
bill,  will  be  taken  up  Mon.,  and  debate  will  continue  throughout  the  week  until 
this  bill  is  disposed  of.  p.  14276 


25.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  14.  pp.  14330-1 


\ 


\ 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


26.  FOOD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Humphrey  inserting  an  article,  ^Agriculture 
Studies  RedV  Food  Shortage. M  pp.  A6239-40 


\  / 

27.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Harvey  inserting  an /article  discuss¬ 
ing  a  report  on /he  "almost  total  failure  of  the  foreign  aid/program  in  Peru." 

pp.  A6243-4  \  / 

Extension  of  renteirks  of  Rep.  Pelly  inserting  Rep.  FordJ/s  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  N.  Y.  \imes  discussing  certain  alleged  statements  made  by 
Theodore  Tennenwald,  Special  Asst,  to  the  Secretary  of/State,  regarding  the 
proposed  foreign  aid  prbgram.  pp.  A6278-9 


28.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of\remarks  of  Rep.  Harvey  inserting  an  article, 
"Cadillac  For  Every  Farm."  \pp.  A6259-60 


( 


29.  NATURAL  RESOURCES;  URBAN  AFFAIRS-  Extension  of/remarks  of  Rep.  Mathias  stating 
that  "it  is  increasingly  apparei/  that  we  mu&c  coordinate  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  city  planning,  agriculture,  natural/ resources,  recreation,  wildlife 
preservation,  and  sheer  living  andpreathi/g  space,"  and  inserting  an  article, 
"U.  S.  Croplands  Found  Shrinking  -- Acres  Lost  Yearly  To  Growth  of 
Suburbs."  p.  A6268 


30.  ELECTRIFICATION;  COOPERATIVES.  Extenaion\>f  remarks  of  Rep.  Dent  inserting 

REA  Administrator  Norman  Clapp's  address  before  the  Northwestern  Rural  Electri* 
Cooperative  Association,  pp.  A626?-71 


31.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Debt  discussing  the  effects  of 
foreign-made  consumer  goods  op7  American  business\and  workers,  pp.  A6280-1 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


32. 


PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  8648,  b^  Rep.  Corbett,  to  permit  certain  Government  employees 
to  elect  to  receive  compensation  in  accordance  with  sec/ion  401  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  in  lieu  of  certain  compensation^at  a  saved  rate;  to 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

H.  R.  8649,  by  Rep.  Corbett,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employ^'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  2:954  to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  insurance  to  the 
insurance  fund  under  such  Act  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment;  to 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

H.  R.  8656/  by  Rep.  Pillion,  to  reduce  nondefense  personnel  by\10  percent; 


to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


33. 


EXPENDITURES.  H.  R.  8634,  by  Rep.  Glenn,  to  help  maintain  the  financial  solven 
cy  of  t Me  Federal  Government  by  reducing  nonessential  expenditures  through  re¬ 
duction  in  personnel  in  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  attri¬ 
tion/  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


34.  FAI$M  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  8638,  by  Rep.  Ikard,  Tex. , 'to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
Si  1949";  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


87th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 

1st  Session  j  j  j^0  ggg 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  8400 


August  10,  1961. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

(To  accompany  H.  Res.  414] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  414,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  1 24 

H.  RES.  414 

[Report  No.  898] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  10, 1961 

Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8400)  to 

5  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 

6  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 

7  efforts  toward  economic  and  social  development  and  internal 

8  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 

9  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 

10  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 

11  to  exceed  eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

12  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 


V 


2 


1  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 

2  ment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 

3  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 

4  rise  and  report  the  hill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 

5  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall 
d  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
'  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
3  motion  to  recommit. 
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*  at  a  pipe,  which  he  kept  lit 
with  \>ld-fashioned,  long-stemmed  kitchen 
matched-  he  said  war  was  not  imminent  be¬ 
cause  “the  Russians  most  likely  do  not  want 
a  nuclear  \yar  any  more  than  we  do.” 

Kennedy’s  courageous  state¬ 
ment  as  to  Berlin  should  carry  conviction  to 
the  RussiansA  he  continued.  “As  long  as 
the  Russians  are  willing  to  negotiate  over 
this  problem,  the*e  is  hope  of  solution.” 

He  said  he  did  n^t  place  much  credence  in 
Premier  Khrushchevs  protestations  of  new 
programs  or  policies  ,\He  said  he  found  in 
them  no  repudiation  ok  the  important  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Communist  doctrine  first  stated  by 
Lenin  in  1920:  that  comiminism  should  “use 
any  ruse,  dodges,  tricks,  cunning,  unlawful 
methods  and  concealing  of  tlje  truth”  in  its 
dealings  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  he  had  “nevkr  been  keen 
on  summit  meetings.” 

“They  put  the  President  of  thp  United 
States  in  a  difficult  position,”  he  sails].  “The 
leaders  of  other  countries  always 
the  dominant  political  party.  TheA  can 
make  binding  decisions.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot.  We  have  only-. to 
remember  the  tragic  failure  of  Wilson  ami 
the  League  of  Nations  to  realize  that.” 

Turning  to  domestic  problems,  Mr.  Hoover 
described  the  "most  disastrous  thing  that  is 
happening  to  us”  as  the  increase  in  crime. 

“Our  trouble  arises  from  the  restrictions 
upon  our  courts  and  the  practices  which 
have  developed  within  them.  The  lag  in 
court  convictions  is  not  within  police  con¬ 
trol,”  he  said. 

In  1957,  he  said,  2,800,000  major  crimes 
were  committed  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  were  only  300,000  convictions. 

“I  suggest  that  our  bar  associations  should 
look  into  the  methods  of  the  British  courts, 
where  there  is  no  such  appalling  record  as 
that  in  the  United  States.” 

In  Britain,  he  said,  85  percent  of  those 
arrested  are  convicted. 

He  put  in  a  plea  for  his  own  special  in¬ 
terest,  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  of  which 
he  is  a  leader.  There  is,  south  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  chain  of  seven  such  clubs  in  seven 
towns,  he  said,  and  “the  presidents  of  those 
clubs  inform  me  that  delinquency  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  in  those  areas.” 

As  for  the  fitness  of  Americans,  Mr.  Hoover 
asserted  they  had  not  grown  “soft”  as  so 
many  said.  “Too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  what  goes  on  in  the  cities,”  he  said.  “Out 
in  the  countryside,  in  the  small  towns,  on 
the  farms,  Americans  are  just  as  patriotic  as 
they  ever  were,  ready  to  meet  any  emergency, 
any  challenge.” 

As  for  his  fitness,  Mr.  Hoover  said  he  felt 
“as  good  as  any  man  probably  can  at  87.” 

He  said  that  the  third  volume  of  hi 
memoirs,  the  general  title  of  which  is  “An 
American  Epic,”  would  be  in  the  book  stalls 
September  11. 

He  said  he  was  still  busy  with  voh/ie  IV, 
which  will  carry  through  World  War/l. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  seven  adoring  women 
secretaries,  under  Miss  Bernice  /filler,  who 
Joined  his  staff  22  years  ago  “or / a.  temporary 
basis.” 

A  digest  of  his  activities/last  year  listed 
attendance  at  26  public  fates;  7  major  and 
7  minor  speeches  (with  no  “ghost  writers”); 
34,805  letters  answered;  trips  to  Florida, 
Washington,  California  and  Philadelphia; 
the  filming  of  a  commentary  for  television, 
“The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson,”  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the /educational  and  scientific 
work  of  12  organizations,  on  which  he  either 
is  a  trustee  or/a  director. 


DALITS  WORKS  FOR  RACIAL 
HARMONY 

Mr/TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Efallas,  Tex.,  has  quietly  undertaken 
and,  I  am  confident,  is  achieving  a  re¬ 


markable  transition  from  racial  segrega¬ 
tion  to  desegregation  in  its  community 
life.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  re¬ 
sponsible  leadership  on  the  part  of  Dal¬ 
las’  own  civic  leaders,  who  recognize  that 
racial  differences  can  be  resolved  only  in 
an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  modera¬ 
tion. 

Due  to  the  existence  of  this  healthy 
atmosphere  of  good  will,  the  tensions  that 
have  accompanied  desegregation  in  va¬ 
rious  other  cities  in  every  region  of  the 
Nation  have  been  avoided  in  Dallas. 

The  full  story  was  summarized  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  last  Sunday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ac¬ 
count  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks.  It  proves  my  contention 
that  it  is  possible  to  create  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  good  will,  to  which  I  previous¬ 
ly  have  referred,  and  that  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere — free  from  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
tremists  on  both  sides,  free  from  the 
intervention  of  outsiders,  free  from 
forced  measures  or  threats  of  such  meas¬ 
ures — is  conducive  to  lasting  racial  peace. 
\ There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

[  Froth,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug/6, 
\  1961] 

D aldas  Works  for  Racial  Harmony 
\  (By  Dennis  Hoover) 

Details  of\i  vast  educational  program  to 
condition  Dallas  residents  for  /aceful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  pubjic  school  desegregation  be¬ 
ginning  September  6  were  ba/d  Saturday. 

The  program  has  been  cmietly  underway 
for  about  17  months,  ramrodded  by  250  of 
the  city’s  supercivic  ^ad/who  make  up  the 
Dallas  Citizens  Council 

Almost  every  organ i/dsion  in  Dallas — civic, 
religious,  service,  fra/rnak  labor,  and  profes¬ 
sional — has  joinec/  in  a\  communitywide 
move  to  assure  /aw-abidinb  transition  to 
the  new  era,  it  Was  stressed  irt^a  press  brief? 
ing  held  by  DDC  leaders. 

Early  in  19JJ0  the  DCC  saw  ultitoate  deseg¬ 
regation  as  inevitable.  It  vowed  t\at  for  the 
well-beine/f  Dallas  the  strife  of  a  Little  Rock 
or  New  Orleans  must  be  avoided,  absolutely. 

Sinc/then,  plans  have  been  carefully  laid 
and  /Tried  out. 

Cooperating  have  been  such  encompassing 
organizations  as  the  Dallas  Bar  Associatiof 
,llas  County  Medical  Society  and  Greater 

'alias  Council  of  Churches. 

The  inevitable  became  clear  last  April  6 
when  school  authorities’  last  legal  bastion 
in  a  5*4  -year  court  battle  crumbled. 

The  new  era  will  start  in  about  4 
weeks,  when  a  12-year  stairstep  desegrega¬ 
tion  plan,  beginning  with  first  graders  at 
some  of  the  district’s  100  elementary  schools, 
will  be  launched.  A  potential  10,858  white 
and  3,102  Negro  first  graders  will  be  in¬ 
volved. 

If  the  launching  is  minus  brickbats;  blood 
and  mob  hysteria,  it  will  be  because  thou¬ 
sands  of  Dallas  people,  humble  and  prom¬ 
inent  alike,  agree  with  the  DCC’s  central 
tenet.  This  is:  whether  you  favor  desegre¬ 
gation  or  not,  good  citizens  obey  the  law. 

The  DCC  comprises  the  chief  executives 
of  Dallas’  largest  corporations.  Many  times 
in  the  past  this  organization  has  acted  when 
it  deemed  the  welfare  of  Dallas  at  stake. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROJECT  UNVEILED 

Last  week  President  C.  A.  Tatum  and  other 
DCC  leaders  decided  it  was  time  to  unveil 
formally  the  educational  project — its  me¬ 
chanics,  philosophy  and  success  to  date. 
The  conference  of  news  media  representa¬ 
tives  was  called  at  Hotel  Adolphus. 

A  hint  of  the  program’s  success  is  the  fact 
that  on  July  26,  a  Wednesday,  precisely  156 


Negro  men  and  women  lunched  alongside 
whites  in  40  major  restaurants  and  store  e/- 
ing  places  in  downtown  Dallas  and  suburban 
shopping  areas. 

There  wasn’t  an  incident.  This  wa/not  a 
freak  episode  or  a  sit-in  planned  by  /itators. 
It  was  a  deliberately  staged  test  by/he  city’s 
most  responsible  white  and  Ne/o  leaders. 
It  proved,  say  these  leaders,  that  desegrega¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  major  eati/g  places  has 
been  accomplished,  with  Negro  leaders,  white 
proprietors  and  the  genera/public  ready  to 
behave  responsibly. 

Silence  on  the  condi/ning  program  has 
hitherto  been  observe/  for  two  reasons,  it 
has  been  brought  out y  One,  to  avoid  stirring 
up  extremist  elements;  two,  to  avoid  setting 
up  personal  targ/6  for  citizens  rabid  over 
the  desegregation  question. 

But  now  all  /an  be  told.  Here  are  the 
mechanics  of/operation  education  for  de¬ 
segregation” 

COJflMITTEE  MAPPED  THE  PLAN 

Out  ojf  the  deliberations  that  began  17 
month/ago  inside  the  DCC  came  a  seven  - 
memher  committee. 

is  committee,  after  consultation  with 
psychologists,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
c/izens  of  other  communities  that  have 
laced  desegregation  problems,  has  been  rally¬ 
ing  organizations  numbering  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  Dallas  residents  to  the  cause  of 
peaceful  compliance  with  the  law. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Karl  Hob- 
litzelle,  C.  A.  Tatum,  W.  W.  Overton,  James 
Aston,  Carr  P.  Collins,  Julius  Schepps,  and 
John  E.  Mitchell. 

No  major  group  of  citizens,  whether  par¬ 
ent-teacher  association,  service  club, 
women’s  club,  or  communications  outlet,  has 
been  overlooked.  All  the  sharpest  tools  have 
been  used,  including  professional  public  re¬ 
lations  guidance,  to  get  across  the  message: 
good  citizenship  and  the  well-being  of  Dallas 
necessitate  respect  for  the  law. 

Among  tools  used  in  the  program  has  been 
a  potent,  locally  prepared  documentary  film 
entitled  “Dallas  at  the  Crossroads.”  The 
movie  contrasts  scenes  of  a  happy,  forward¬ 
marching  Dallas  with  pictures  of  violence  in 
other  cities  confronted  with  changes  in  their 
school  systems.  It  contains  personal  pleas 
from  top  Dallas  civic  leaders  to  avoid  making 
these  mistakes. 

The  film  has  had  scores  of  showings,  and 
will  have  hundreds  more  between  now  and 
September  6.  Its  showing  is  always  after 
an  introduction  by  the  leader  of  the  group 
to  which  it  is  shown — a  firm  head,  church 
rector,  labor  leader,  women’s  club  presi¬ 
dent,  etc.  Viewers  are  made  conscious  of 
desegregation  problem  as  it  could  affect 
(em  individually. 

7  in  churches  over  Dallas  100,000 
at  the  Crossroads”  booklets  are  being 
distributed  to  church  congregations  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  clergy  and 
lay  religious  leaders. 

Inserts  bearing  the  same  message  are  to 
be  distributed  by  many  companies  with 
their  employees’  paychecks.  Thousands  of 
posters  presenting  the  face  of  a  happy  Dallas 
and  urging  thatyits  citizens  avoid  violence, 
have  been  prepared  for  display  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  gathering  places; 

Typical  of  the  reception  accorded  the 
movement,  say  its  leaders,  is  that  of  Dallas 
organized  labor.  It  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  help  immunize  DallasNagainst  desegrega¬ 
tion  violence.  Labor’s  viewpoint  is  that  a 
city’s  reputation  has  deflniteS.bearing  on  job 
opportunities. 

Most  particularly,  the  otherwise  unnamed 
DCC  committee  of  7  has  been  working  with 
a  Negro  committee  of  7  that  represents  125 
Negro  organizations  numbering  hordes  of 
members. 

As  occasion  required,  the  two  committees 
have  met  to  iron  out  problems  and  plan 
action,  This  action,  as  the  July  26  luncheon 
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test  indicates,  has  been  broader  than  that 
linked  directly  to  mixing  school  classes. 

Significantly,  national  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  desegregation  dispute  have 
been  trusting  the  white  and  Negro  civic 
comniittees  to  oversee  desegregation  in 
Texas’  ''second  largest  city.  This  evidences 
the  degree  to  which  Dallas’  effort  to  meet 
the  question  in  advance  is  unique. 

NEGRO  COMMITTEE  PLANS,  TOO 

W.  J.  Durham,  regional  counsel  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  is  a  member  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  committee.  His  associates  on  the  panel 
are  A.  Maceo  Smith?  George  Allen,  Ed  Reed, 
Jack  Clark,  Rev.  Brooks  Joshua,  and  Rev. 
E.  C.  Estell,  Sr.  \ 

A  tract  widely  distributed  by  the  DCC 
committee  puts  the  educational  mission  into 
focus.  It  reads  in  part:  \ 

“By  law,  white  and  colored,  children  will 
attend  school  together  in  Dallas  for  the  first 
time. 

“Further,  if  Dallas’  experiencR  parallels 
that  of  other  Southern  cities — ana\there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  nW — the 
schools  are  only  one  area  of  communiW  life 
in  which  Negro  leaders  will  press  for  change, 
Restaurants,  theaters,  increased  use  of 
partment  store  facilities,  hotels,  churches- 
all  are  likely  targets.  Here,  as  with  the 
schools,  the  problem  may  ultimately  have  to 
be  resolved  by  law. 

“Respect  for  and  acceptance  of  the  law 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  American  tradition. 
It  is  also  a  part  of  the  American  tradition 
that  every  citizen  may  hold  whatever  opin¬ 
ions  he  chooses  on  the  questions  of  his  time. 

“Where  his  opinions  differ  from  the  law 
as  defined  by  the  courts,  the  good  citizen 
does  not  resort  to  violence  to  express  his  dis¬ 
approval  or  attempt  to  violate  the  law.  He 
endeavors  to  change  the  law  by  peaceful  and 
orderly  means.  This  is  his  right  as  a  free 
American. 

“In  the  present  problem,  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  court’s  decision,  the  Dallasite 
is  not  asked  to  change  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  be  it  ‘pro’  or  ‘con’.  He  is  asked  to 
respect  the  law.” 

DESEGREGATION  VIOLENCE  SHUNNED 

Other  written  pieces  and  speakers  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  opinion-molding  program  have 
been  stressing  the  devastation  wreaked  by 
desegregation  violence.  They  point  out  that 
not  only  has  Little  Rock  lost  in  population 
and  industry,  but  unofficial  evidence  points 
to  widespread  emotion  illness  among  the 
populace — particularly  children. 

Warns  a  committee  pamphlet  entitled 
“Dallas  Opportunity”:  “Violence  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  affects  the  whole  community  and 
not  merely  a  few  isolated  segments  of  thi 
school  or  business  public.  Violence  destroys 
a  community.  It  not  only  disrupts  business 
and  education,  but  undermines  the  health 
and  moral  fiber  of  all  citizens.  Extremist 
elements  and  self-seeking  individuals  come 
into  control,  and  the  city’s  children  are 
forced  to  bear  alone  a  burden  \^nich  right¬ 
fully  is  an  adult  responsibility^ 

If  the  conditioning  effort  works  as  plan¬ 
ned,  extremists  will  feel  lonely  on  desegre¬ 
gation  day,  the  committe^'believes. 

Because  good  citizens  zfbey  the  law,  those 
who  do  not  will  perfoyee  be  labeled  as  bad 
citizens  and  have  difficulty  gaining  a  follow¬ 
ing. 

Moreover,  via  thfe  documentary  film  and 
otherwise  potential  troublemakers  are  being 
assured  that  every  Dallas  policeman  has 
been  specially  trained  to  cope  with  dis¬ 
rupters  of  hV  and  order. 

With  apparent  understatement,  former 
Mayor  PJr  L.  Thornton,  Sr.,  noted  at  the 
briefing-'  last  week:  “Our  law  enforcement 
authorities  have  ample  means  to  be  very 
helpful  if  a  disturbance  arises.” 


RACIAL  BARS  LIFTED  ELSEWHERE 

While  the  city’s  white  and  Negro  leaders 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  main  aim 
of  a  peaceful  Sept.  6  in  elementary  school 
environs,  other  areas  of  racial  discord  have 
quietly  been  smoothed  out  in  Dallas. 

It  is  no  mere  fortuity  that  Dallas  has  had 
little  sit-in  trouble  and  been  bypassed  by 
freedom  riders,  say  these  leaders. 

Also  labeled  products  of  the  conditioning 
program  are  such  changes  as: 

The  recent  shifting  of  Dallas  Negro  plain¬ 
clothes  policemen  into  uniforms. 

Desegregation  of  the  State  Fair  Musicals. 

The  reclassification  of  jobs  by  many  Dal¬ 
las  employers.  (It  was  found  that  139  types 
of  jobs  over  Dallas  were  being  lumped  under 
the  titles  of  janitor  and  porter.  Reclassifi¬ 
cation  made  one  erstwhile  porter  a  “receiving 
clerk” — the  job  he  was  actually  performing.) 

Desegregation  of  Fair  Park’s  amusement 
area  at  the  start  of  this  summer  season. 

Progress  being  made  toward  accom¬ 
modating  mixed  groups  at  Dallas  hotels. 
Even  now,  visiting  Negro  government  lead¬ 
ers  and  other  dignitaries  are  being  accom¬ 
modated. 

Those  who  have  ramrodded  the  education 
project  seem  to  be  optimistic  about  its  out¬ 
come. 

They  believe  the  doctrines  of  active  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  inevitable  by  white  Dallas 
eople  and  “active  containment”  by  Negroes 
ofNerhaps  normal  instincts  will  pay  off  in  a 
continuing  peaceful,  progressing  and  whole¬ 
some  vallas. 


LONG-RANGE  IMPACT  OF  FOREIGN- 

AID-CREATED  INDUSTRY  ON 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  great  and  growing  threats  to 
peace  and  security,  the  mutual  security 
program — in  my  judgment — continues 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  strength¬ 
ening  free  world  defenses. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill,  however, 
is  not  sacrosanct — that  is,  immune  to 
modification.  Rather,  it  should  be  ana¬ 
lyzed — to  strengthen  its  effectiveness,  to 
eliminate  its  shortcomings  and,  insofar 
as  humanly  possible,  to  assure  that  it  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  serving  our  national 
security. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  major  aspect 
of  the  program  which  I  believe  deserves 
careful  and  analytical  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  That  is,  the  long-range  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  domestic  U.S.  economy  of 
competition  resulting  from  industries 
created  abroad  by  the  mutual  security 
program. 

For  the  years  ahead,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  being  asked  to  underwrite  in¬ 
dustrial-economic  development  of  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  globe. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  must 
be  economic  progress  in  these  nations — 
if  they  are  to  become  self-sufficient;  if 
they  are  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
communism;  if  they  are  to  make  their 
contribution  to  world  progress;  if  they 
are  not  to  become  breeding  grounds  of 
communism,  or  other  threats  to  peace. 

However,  the  American  taxpayer,  I 
believe,  has  a  right  also  to  expect  protec¬ 
tion  against  long-range  damage,  which 
could  be  inflicted  upon  the  domestic 
economy. 

Unless  protective  action  is  taken,  the 
creation  of  greater  productive  capacity 
in  other  nations  will  turn  out  goods 
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which  ultimately  will  compete  with,  and 
perhaps  undercut  U.S.  enterprises. 

Now,  what  can  be  done? 

Obviously,  there  are  no  panacea -type 
solutions.  Nevertheless,  we  must,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  carefully  consider  courses  of  pos¬ 
sible  action  to  safeguard  our  domestic 
economy. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  These 
could  well  include: 

First.  Appoint  administrators  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  a  sense  of 
trusteeship  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  avoid  irrespon¬ 
sible  profligate  spending,  without  regard 
to  its  consequences  to  our  domestic 
economy. 

Second.  Establish  criteria  for  investing 
in  industries  in  less-developed  nations, 
taking  into  account  the  long-range  im¬ 
pact  which  such  foreign-made  products 
could  have  on  the  domestic  economy. 

Third.  As  a  requirement  for  obtain¬ 
ing  loans,  recipients  could  be  requested 
to  make  agreements  either  (a)  not  to 
compete  with  us;  or  (b)  to  limit  such 
competition. 

Fourth.  Efforts  could  be  made  to  de¬ 
velop  industries  for  which  outputs  would 
largely  be  consumed  or  utilized  within 
the  producing  countries,  or  at  least  with¬ 
in  the  regional  areas. 

Fifth.  Contracting  nations  could,  by 
mutual  agreement,  establish  quotas,  or 
at  least  some  types  of  limitations  on 
products  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
or  earmarked  for  competition  with  U.S. 
goods  on  the  world  markets. 

Unfortunately,  these  recommenda¬ 
tions — either  singly,  or  in  toto — do  not 
provide  a  magic  solution.  In  fact,  they 
themselves  create  special  problems. 

Nevertheless,  I  offer  them  as  food  for 
thought — to  evoke  discussion  in  the 
Senate  on  this  aspect  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

In  my  judgment,  it  has  been  too  little 
considered.  To  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  we  must  here  and  now  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  long-range  impact  of  the 
new  enterprises  on  the  American  econ¬ 
omy. 

Again,  I  stress,  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
a  “bugaboo”  that  would  tend  to  cripple, 
or  kill  the  mutual  security  program. 

I  am  hopeful,  that  the  Senate  will  sat¬ 
isfactorily  resolve  these,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  bill,  and  then  “speak  with 
one  voice”  in  approval  of  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  program. 


GOODRICH  W.  LINEWEAVER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
Goodrich  W.  Dineweaver,  who  in  April 
retired  from  theVtaff  of  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  and  Insulak  Affairs  Committee, 
died  Tuesday  at  Waverly  Hospital  out¬ 
side  Washington,  at\he  age  of  74. 

I  know  that  GoodricrMvill  be  mourned 
by  all  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  by  those  of  \is  in  the  17 
Western  States  which  have  benefited 
from  the  energy  and  the  wisdRn  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reclamation  movement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  avbio- 
graphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Lineweaver,  ivho 
came  into  the  government  service  Nn 
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ie  attempt  which  is  now  being  made 
is  toNamend  the  act  by  recognizing  the 
crimes\under  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Cade. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOEDWATER.  Is  that  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  in  th\  mind  of  the  Senator,  to 
make  the  request  conform  to  what  the 
Department  of  Vustice  might  favor? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  is.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari¬ 
zona  that,  actually\we  did  not  amend 
the  maritime  law  ancL  make  it  apply  to 
trucks,  buses,  streetcars,  space  vehicles, 
or  things  like  that. 

We  were  simply  attempting  to  amend 
the  Aviation  Act.  We  felt  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  air  safety,  primarily,  to  do  so, 
and  that  is  how  we  approachecPthe  prob¬ 
lem.  There  had  been  a  few  hijackings. 
The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  En¬ 
gle]  started  to  work  on  the  bill\and 
started  an  investigation.  The  Senator 
talked  not  only  to  the  Department  \f 
Justice  but  also  to  the  attorneys  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  We  felt  this" 
was  the  course  to  be  followed,  after  much 
discussion. 

Again  I  say,  this  was  no  hasty  job. 
We  decided  on  the  course  to  be  followed. 
The  result,  after  hearing  the  Attorney 
General  and  others,  was  the  direction, 
“You  can  take  either  path.”  Since  we 
are  experienced  in  aviation,  the  path 
we  chose  was,  we  thought,  the  better 
one,  rather  than  to  transgress  upon  title 
18  of  the  Criminal  Code.  We  merely 
wished  to  apply  to  the  Aviation  Act  those 
sections  already  in  the  Criminal  Code 
which  would  have  specific  application  to 
aviation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  not  an  unusual 
procedure.  In  fact,  it  is  more  usual  than 
unusual.  To  prove  the  statement  I 
merely  refer  to  one  instance,  which  is 
Public  Law  101  of  the  80th  Congress, 
commonly  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  That  was  written  more  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  than  it  was  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Section  304  of  the  Act  amends 
section  313  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act,  1925,  United  States  Code, 
1940,  title  n,  section  251,  and  was  never 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

I  was  not  a  Senator  at  the  time,  but  I 
have  read  enough  of  the  history  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  know  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  offered  as  an  amendment  on , 
the  floor.  It  did  not  even  receive  the 
benefit  of  formal  hearings.  In  essence 
what  the  amendment  did  was  to  add/to 
the  criminal  offenses  the  spending  of 
money,  either  by  a  person  or  a  colora¬ 
tion,  for  elections  at  the  Federal  level. 

That  act  carried  much  the  same  pen¬ 
alty  that  parts  of  the  Aviation  Act  carry ; 
namely,  $1,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year.  Oy  course,  the 
new  proposal  is  more  severed 

I  am  sorry  my  friend/from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll]  has  left  tne  Chamber,  for 
I  merely  wished  to  pojnt  out  that  we  do 
these  things  frequently.  We  amend 
completely  unrelated  acts  by  our  actions 
on  the  floor.  We  amend  related  acts,  and 
we  shall  continue/o  do  so. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  layman,  if  we 
were  to  send  /very  bill  which  pertained 


to  established  law  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  the  committee  would  be 
even  further  behind  in  its  work  than  it  is. 
The  Lord  knows,  with  the  vast  volume  of 
work  it  has,  the  committee  is  behind 
today.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  think  the  committee  is  overbur¬ 
dened  with  legislative  proposals. 

I  merely  wished  to  make  the  point  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  not  a  new  procedure  and  is 
not  an  unusual  procedure.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  we  have  followed.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  the  proposal  to  a  group  of 
lawyers  to  figure  out.  The  American 
people  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  having 
their  destinations  changed  while  they 
are  in  the  air. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  saw  the' 
interesting  cartoon  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  the  other  day.  It  was  a  car¬ 
toon  showing  a  group  of  passengers  on 
an  airliner,  and  a  little  man  saying, 
“Buenos  dias,  amigos.  This  is  your  new 
captain,  Pedro  Gonzales.” 

I  think  Americans  are  getting  a  little 
sired  of  that.  When  I  start  to  Arizona 
sometime  in  the  near  future — I  hope — I 
do  imt  wish  to  finish  the  trip  in  Cuba.  I> 
should  like  to  finish  the  trip  in  Arizona 

I  have  a  much  greater  affection  for 
ArizonaS,  than  I  have  for  Cuba,  even 
though  IS.  am  quite  sure  Fidel  Castro 
would  love  so  see  me  walk  down  the/gang- 
plank  in  Havana. 

Mr.  ENGlXl.  He  would  i>6  doubt 
rather  see  the  Senator  walk  tiie  wing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  have  a 
better  chance  them.  / 

That  was  the  inuSntioiyof  my  having 
the  colloquy  with  theiBenator.  I  merely 
wished  to  point  out  t)4t  what  we  are 
doing  is  something  we/do,  every  day. 

CITY  OF  CORPtfS  CHRISTI,  TEX., 

SUPPORTS  THE  PRESIDENT  IN 

HIS  DEFENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Present, 
the  President  of  the  United  State\  re¬ 
cently  made  a  stirring  speech  uponshe 
Berlin  crisis  which  has  drawn  the  ap 
proval  and  overwhelming  support  of  the 
citizen/ of  this  country. 

Th/  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  un¬ 
der/the  leadership  of  its  dynamic  and 
abie  mayor,  Ben  F.  McDonald,  elected 
lis  year,  has  approved  a  resolution  of 
Support  for  the  President’s  program  of 
national  defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  upon  the  citizens  to  support  the 
President  and  the  National  Government  in 
this  time  of  crisis  in  defending  democracy 
from  all  enemies;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi  and  its 
citizens  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate 
in  the  national  defense  effort  proposed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.: 

Section  1.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Corpus  Christi,  as  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  hereby  announces  the 


whole-hearted  support  of  the  city  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  its  citizens,  as  a  community^  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ai/l  the 
national  leaders  in  their  announced  i/ogram 
of  defense,  and  pledge  the  cooperation  of  all 
of  the  citizens  of  this  community  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  program,  inr  remaining 
constantly  alert  and  In  carryi/g  out  such 
measures  as  may  be  proper  yind  necessary 
for  the  national  defense. 

Passed  this  the  26th  dav/of  July  1961. 

Ben  R/McDonald, 

Mayor,  the  City  of  Co/pus  Christi,  Tex. 
Attest : 

T.  Ray  Kring, 

City  Secretary. 

Approved  as  to  )£gal  form  this  the  26th 
day  of  July  1961. 

I.  M.  Singer, 

City  Attorney. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  6f  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  ^to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
.for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  provision  for 
long-term  financing  of  the  development 
loan  program  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  reported  out 
by  the  committee. 

Last  Friday,  August  4,  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  made 
out  an  impressive  case  for  this  provi¬ 
sion.  His  presentation  was  articulate, 
hardheaded  commonsense.  He  met  ob¬ 
jections  and  answered  questions  with 
understanding  and  precision.  One  need 
not  agree  with  his  views  in  order  to  ad¬ 
mire  his  sincerity,  honesty,  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  any  who  have  questions  as  to 
the  basis  for  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
there  is  really  no  need  for  further  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  case.  The  case  was  made 
last  Friday.  Certainly  I  cannot  improve 
upon  it.  I  only  hope  that  I  do  not  de¬ 
tract  from  it. 

I  speak  because  I  believe  in  it.  I  speak 
because  it  is  easier  to  be  against  it  than 
for  it.  I  speak  because  foreign  aid  has 
no  constituency  in  this  country  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  there  are  political 
risks  in  giving  it  support.  The  coura¬ 
geous  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  those  of  us  who  agree  with 
him. 

And  so  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  state 
my  reasons  for  supporting  this  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  AID  bill  in  my  own  way. 

I  support  this  section  of  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  will  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  aid  program,  it  will  re¬ 
duce  waste  and  inefficiency,  and  it  will 
apply  a  sound  financing  principle  in  our 
international  lending  operations.  It  is  a 
sound  technique  which  has  worked  with 
great  success  in  a  number  of  domestic 
lending  programs. 

The  objective  of  development  lending 
is  similar  to  commercial  bank  lending 
to  private  business.  It  is  designed  to 
produce  prosperous  clients.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  clients  we  want  to  pros- 
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per  are  the  independent  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Like  a  commercial  bank, 
our  new  foreign  aid  program  will  require 
its  clients  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
a  plan  for  the  future,  that  it  is  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  plan,  and  that  they  are 
working  toward  its  fulfillment.  They 
will  also  have  to  show  that  their  pro¬ 
posed  use  of  our  loans  is  consistent  with 
their  plan. 

If  we  are  to  expect  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  act  like  bank  clients  and  to 
engage  in  planning,  we  ourselves  must 
act  as  any  bank  must  and  assure  them 
that  when  they  have  their  affairs  in 
order  and  can  qualify  for  loans,  there 
will  still  be  cash  in  the  vault.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  providing  long-term  de¬ 
velopment  financing  authority. 

The  only  meaningful  type  of  long¬ 
term  authority  is  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury.  This  can  be  done 
without  loss  of  congressional  control. 
Such  control  under  the  bill  would  be 
exercised  in  four  ways: 

First.  By  limiting  the  authorized  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  borrowing ; 

Second.  By  the  enactment  of  lending 
standards  into  law;  i 

Third.  By  the  power  of  Congress  to 
amend  the  authorizing  legislation  at  any 
time;  and 

Fourth.  By  the  necessity  for  Congress 
to  approve  each  year’s  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  lending  budget  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  proposed  another 
check.  This  amendment  would  provide 
for  a  30-day  advance  notice  and  con¬ 
gressional-  review  by  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  and  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittees  and  House  Appropriations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  loan  exceeding  $10  million.  The 
loan  could  not  be  made  until  30  days 
after  a  complete  report  on  the  purposes 
and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan  had  been 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  amendment 
would  further  strengthen  the  reporting 
and  congressional  oversight  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

While,  in  the  face  of  these  controls, 
any  long-term  commitments  made  to 
other  countries  by  the  aid  agency  would 
be  of  a  contingent  nature,  under  multi¬ 
year  borrowing  authority  there  is  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  funds  will  be  available  in 
the  long  run  unless  Congress  takes  ac¬ 
tion  to  curtail  or  terminate  the  program. 
Recipient  countries  will  recognize  the 
possibility  that  Congress  will  change  its 
mind.  But  they  will  also  recognize  that 
the  Congress  is  not  a  capricious  or  arbi¬ 
trary  body,  and  that  it  will  not  take  such 
action  unless  it  finds  good  cause. 

There  are  four  principal  reasons  why 
the  President  has  deemed  it  essential 
that  the  Congress  commit  itself  un¬ 
equivocally  to  a  long-term  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  United  States,  and  why 
he  feels  that  long-term  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  is  an  indispensable  part  of  such 
a  commitment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  or 
would  be  prefer  to  complete  his  address? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  presentation  of  my 
good  friend  from  Maine.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  who  believe  that  a  foreign  aid 
program  of  some  kind  should  be  enacted, 
whatever  has  been  its  past  errors  and 
view  with  sympathy  the  idea  that  long- 
range  planning  is  necessary,  would  like 
to  approach  this  plan  with  hopefulness, 
but  we  have  certain  questions  which 
naturally  arise  if  the  program  is  to  be 
carried  out  as  the  administration  visual¬ 
izes  it,  and  if  it  is  to  produce  the  reforms 
necessary  for  its  success. 

This  morning  I  noticed  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  a  dispatch  from 
Punta  Del  Este,  where  the  meeting  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  The  article  is  rather  alarm¬ 
ing  because  it  indicates  that  the  United 
States  has  already,  even  in  this  pre¬ 
liminary  stage,  weakened  on  what  to 
me  is  the  very  essence  of  the  success  of 
the  program  so  far  as  Latin  America  is 
concerned:  The  alliance  of  progress; 
namely,  the  assurance  that  in  exchange 
for  the  $20  billion  which  we  are  offering 
over  a  10-year  program,  we  will  see  land 
reform,  equitable  taxation,  and  riddance 
of  the  longstanding  abuses  which  we 
know  exits,  which  have  established  a 
political  and  financial  upper  class  of  a 
few  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
live  in  misery.  The  whole  alliance  for 
progress,  according  to  this  administra¬ 
tion,  is  predicated  on  reform  in  these 
Latin  American  countries.  Obviously  it 
is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  ask  an  in¬ 
trenched  aristocracy  to  get  rid  of  its 
feudal  structure  and  reduce  its  privileged 
status.  Yet  instead  of  being  firm,  our 
representatives  have  already  yielded. 
What  chance  of  success  is  there  under 
these  circumstances?  If  we  do  not  get 
these  reforms,  the  result  may  well  be 
communism  in  Latin  America,  which 
we — and  presumably  the  Latin  American 
governments — are  trying  to  forestall. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
article  because  it  is  pertinent: 

Latin  Plan  Lacks  Reform  Details 

While  calling  for  land  and  tax  reform  in 
participating  Latin  countries  to  insure  that 
benefits  of  the  10-year  program  are  enjoyed 
by  persons  at  all  social  levels,  the  draft  does 
not  list  specific  goals  in  those  areas. 

U.S.  sources  gave  this  rough  breakdown  on 
how  they  expected  the  $20  billion  economic 
and  social  development  program  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  annually  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a 
year:  Prom  U.S.  Government  lending  agen¬ 
cies,  about  $1,100  million;  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
and  other  international  lending  agencies, 
about  $300  million;  from  U.S.  private  capital 
sources,  about  $300  million,  and  from  Euro¬ 
pean  public  and  private  sources  about  $300 
million. 

The  five-nation  charter  draft  eliminates 
entirely  an  earlier  recommendation  for  a 
seven-man  special  multinational  committee 
of  experts,  which  was  to  evaluate  develop¬ 
ment  plans  submitted  by  participating  na¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  had  favored  the 
seven-man  committee,  but  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  harmony  with  the  participating 
nations  abandoned  the  idea  without  a  real 
struggle. 

The  substitute  plan  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  calls  for  development  plans  and  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  submitted  to  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  which  would  appoint  ex¬ 
perts  to  evaluate  them.  Under  the  substi¬ 


tute  plan,  participating  nations  may  submit 
plans  to  these  experts  but  are  not  forced  to 
do  so. 

Some  sources  were  describing  the  change 
in  draft  as  a  defeat  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  top  U.S.  delegates  were 
making  it  clear  that  their  main  interest  was 
in  getting  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
off  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words,  in  the 
very  preliminary  stages,  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  to  justify  these  long-range 
commitments,  the  United  States  has  al¬ 
ready  weakened;  has  already  conceded. 
Nothing  is  specific  as  to  what  the  Latin 
American  governments  will  commit 
themselves  to  do  in  exchange  for  our 
billions. 

Consider  what  has  happened  in  one 
Latin  American  country — Guatemala. 
An  article  on  Guatemala,  written  by  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Lahey,  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  week  ago  Sunday. 
It  shows  precisely  the  proposals  which 
were  made,  and  that  in  this  other  Latin 
American  country  land  reform  and  tax¬ 
ation  were  needed,  but  have  not  oc¬ 
curred.  The  writer  of  the  article,  who 
is  a  very  responsible  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  and  is  known  to  all  of  us 
as  a  journalist  with  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability  and  effectualness, 
said: 

The  architects  of  President  Kennedy’s 
“alliance  for  progress”  say  that  if  we  dangle 
the  bait  of  more  billions  in  aid  before  the 
oligarchic  societies  of  Latin  America,  they 
will  enact  tax  and  other  reforms  needed  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

The  theory  is  that  the  propertied  classes 
of  Latin  America,  thoroughly  frightened  by 
the  wave  of  Castroism,  will  give  a  little  now 
rather  than  lose  it  all  later  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  The  theory  simply  hasn’t  worked  in 
Guatemala. 

The  owner  of  a  Guatemalan  coffee  planta¬ 
tion  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $100,000 
pays  a  real  estate  tax  of  $300  a  year — and 
that  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  According 
to  competent  authority  here,  there  are  vast 
coffee  estates  paying  the  $3  per  $1,000  tax 
rate  on  assessed  valuations  that  were  com¬ 
puted  150  years  ago. 

“Actually,  this  is  Guatemala’s  own  busi¬ 
ness.  But  since  the  United  States  helped 
overthrow  the  Communists  here  7  years  ago, 
the  successor  governments  have  informally 
promised” — 

I  note  those  words,  Mr.  President — 
“informally  promised  to  enact  tax  reforms 
so  that  the  propertied  class  would  share  more 
of  the  burden  of  the  aid  program.” 

These  promises  have  not  been  redeemed 
despite  many  apparently  well-intentioned 
gestures. 

In  July  of  1955,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  from  communism,  the  late 
President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  said  privately 
that  Guatemala  would  enact  its  first  income 
tax  law  in  a  matter  of  months.  When  Cas¬ 
tillo  Armas  was  assassinated  in  1957,  he  still 
dreamed  wistfully  of  taxing  the  middle  and 
upper  classes. 

President  Ydigoras  has  also  urged  Congress 
to  adopt  income  tax  legislation,  but  without 
success.  A  cynical  Guatemalan  6ays: 

“The  deputies  in  Congress  are  lawyers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  friends  of  the  propertied 
classes.  They  are  not  about  to  start  taxing 
themselves.” 

Well,  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  it  was  not  spelled  out  quite 
as  much  there  as  it  is  to  be  henceforth. 
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However,  yesterday,  in  Uruguay,  the 
United  States  yielded  on  its  program  un¬ 
der  which  Latin  American  nations  were 
to  be  asked  to  submit  their  plans,  do  not 
now  have  to  do  so. 

I  am  frankly  very  much  distressed  that 
so  early  in  the  game  we  are  showing  this 
kind  of  weakness.  The  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  5-year  loans  will  fail  unless  we 
exact  specific  conditions,  and  spell  them 
out,  and  get  firm  commitments.  We 
have  not  shown  the  necessary  fortitude 
and  firmness  at  this  important  confer¬ 
ence  and  suggested  merely  that  as  in  the 
past  we  are  a  soft  touch. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  whether  he  has  any  suggestion 
as  to  how  Congress  can  write  into  the 
pending  bill  conditions  which  will  in¬ 
sure  that  things  of  this  kind  we  say  we 
require  will  be  carried  out.  If  we  merely 
go  ahead  in  a  kind  of  hazy,  fuzzy,  wish¬ 
ful,  and  idealistic  way  hoping  that  what 
we  hope  for  will  happen,  it  will  not  hap¬ 
pen.  All  history,  which  is  the  only  rec¬ 
ord  we  have  to  go  by,  shows  the  con¬ 
trary.  I  believe  this  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  question.  I  would  like  to  sup¬ 
port  the  5-year  program.  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  idea.  I  believe  it  is  sound  and 
that  it  is  essential.  The  corollary  to  its 
success  is  that  we  must  have  some  as¬ 
surance  that  the  other  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  also  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
point  of  view  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expressed.  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  one  of  the  arguments  for 
a  long-term  loan  program  is  that  it  will 
make  it  possible  to  hold  out  long-term 
development  plans  as  an  inducement  to 
recipient  countries  to  develop  essential 
internal  reforms.  I  will  cover  that 
point  in  my  prepared  remarks  later. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Plan  Lacks  Reform  Details — But  Aid 

Needs  Are  Specified  in  Uruguay  Parley 

Draft 

(By  Edward  C.  Buries) 

Punta  Del  Este,  Uruguay,  August  9. — The 
draft  of  an  alliance  for  progress  charter  of¬ 
fered  by  Latin  American  nations  today  was 
specific  on  the  foreign  aid  needed,  but  some¬ 
what  general  as  to  social  reform  measures 
planned. 

The  draft,  prepared  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru  states  that  at  least 
$20  billion  in  foreign  aid  is  to  be  invested 
in  Latin  America  during  the  next  10  years. 
The  United  States  participated  actively  in 
preparation  of  the  draft  but  has  decided  to 
remain  in  the  background  and  allow  what 
purports  to  be  an  all-Latin  document  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Conference  of  Finance  Ministers 
here. 

While  calling  for  land  and  tax  reform  in 
participating  Latin  countries  to  insure  that 
benefits  of  the  10-year  program  are  enjoyed 
by  persons  at  all  social  levels,  the  draft  does 
not  list  specific  goals  in  those  areas. 

U.S.  sources  gave  this  rough  breakdown  on 
how  they  expected  the  $20  billion  economic 
and  social  development  program  to  be 
financed  annually  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a 
year:  From  U.S.  Government  lending  agen¬ 


cies,  about  $1,100  million;  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  other  international  lending  agen¬ 
cies,  about  $300  million;  from  U.S.  private 
capital  sources,  about  $300  million,  and 
from  European  public  and  private  sources 
about  $300  million. 

The  five-nation  charter  draft  eliminates 
entirely  an  earlier  recommendation  for  a 
seven-man  special  multinational  committee 
of  experts,  which  was  to  evaluate  develop¬ 
ment  plans  submitted  by  participating  na¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  had  favored  the 
seven-man  committee,  but  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  harmony  with  the  participating 
nations  abandoned  the  idea  without  a  real 
struggle. 

The  substitute  plan  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  calls  for  development  plans  and  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  submitted  to  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  which  would  appoint  ex¬ 
perts  to  evaluate  them.  Under  the  substi¬ 
tute  plan,  participating  nations  may  submit 
plans  to  these  experts  but  are  not  forced  to 
do  so. 

Some  sources  were  describing  the  change 
in  the  draft  as  a  defeat  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  top  U.S.  dele¬ 
gates  were  making  it  clear  that  their  main 
interest  was  in  getting  the  alliance  for 
progress  program  off  the  ground. 

The  seven-man  committee  would  have 
operated  between  the  countries  applying  for 
aid  and  the  lending  agencies.  But  the 
larger  Latin  American  countries  saw  in  it 
an  infringement  on  their  sovereignty  and  a 
hinderance  to  their  development  plans. 

Although  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug¬ 
las  Dillon  had  described  such  a  suprana¬ 
tional  screening  committee  as  helpful  and  in¬ 
fluential,  the  official  U.S.  stands  today  was 
that  the  killing  of  the  committee  plan  was 
perfectly  acceptable. 

AID  IS  AVAILABLE 

Under  the  loosely  worded  substitute  plan, 
a  nation  applying  for  aid  could,  at  its  own 
request,  submit  its  plan  to  experts  who  would 
be  selected  by  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  with  the  help  of  other  inter- 
American  agencies. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  specialists  could 
then  lend  its  services  in  studying  the  de¬ 
velopment  plan.  This  is  far  short  of  the 
original  conception  of  a  body  of  seven  "wise 
men”  that  would  screen  projects  before  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  to  the  bank  or  to  other  lending 
agencies. 

Even  with  the  watered-down  substitute, 
U.S.  officials  expressed  hope  that  the  Latin 
nations  would  find  it  more  fruitful  and 
speedy  to  use  the  services  of  the  bank’s  ex¬ 
pert  committees. 

U.S.  officials  conceded  that  various  re¬ 
form  measures  were  not  specific  in  the  char¬ 
ter  draft  and  that  “it  is  not  going  to  be 
easy”  to  push  them  through  reluctant  na¬ 
tional  congresses.  But  pressure  is  mounting 
in  all  countries  for  the  needed  economic 
and  social  reforms,  the  U.S.  sources  added. 

In  his  major  address  to  the  Conference, 
Secretary  Dillon  said  the  alliance  for  prog¬ 
ress  would  require  the  following:  Tax  re¬ 
forms  so  that  evaders  would  know  they 
faced  strict  penalties;  assessment  of  taxes  in 
accordance  with  ability  to  pay;  land  reform 
to  put  underutilized  big  lands  to  full  use 
and  to  permit  small  farmers  to  own  their 
plots;  and  lower  interest  rates  on  loans  to 
small  farmers,  and  small  business. 

The  draft  charter  presented  today  says 
on  the  subject  of  land  reform  that  "fre¬ 
quently”  fundamental  reforms  of  land  ten¬ 
ancy  will  be  required.  One  difficulty  in  Latin 
America  today  is  lack  of  agreement  on  what 
constitutes  agrarian  and  land  reform  in  the 
various  countries,  where  there  are  many  ten¬ 
ant  farmers. 

STRICT  MEASURES  ASKED 

On  the  subject  of  tax  reform,  the  charter 
draft  calls  for  applications  of  strict  measures 
and  provision  for  collecting  adequate  and 
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equitable  taxes  on  high  incomes  and  on 
land. 

On  agrarian  reform,  the  draft  says  that 
“where  necessary”  reforms  in  agricultural 
structures  and  systems  of  land  tenancy  will 
be  carried  out  so  that  every  farm  family 
can  live  on  a  decent  level. 

U.S.  sources  say  that  the  charter  must  of 
necessity  be  relatively  general  but  that  in 
cases  of  poor  performance  on  reforms  aid 
can  simply  be  withheld  on  the  grounds  that 
the  applicant  did  not  comply  with  the 
charter. 

Among  the  aims  of  the  alliance  outlined 
in  the  draft  are  the  following:  The  spread 
of  benefits  to  all  sectors  of  the  population; 
reduction  of  dependence  on  one  or  two  pri¬ 
mary  export  products;  industrialization; 
low-cost  housing;  minimum  of  4  years  of 
education  for  all  children  by  1970;  the  end¬ 
ing  of  adult  illiteracy;  better  access  of  Latin 
exports  to  United  States  and  world  markets; 
the  end  of  price  fluctuations  of  Latin  ex¬ 
port  products. 

The  draft  charter  calls  for  participating 
nations  to  prepare  comprehensive  develop¬ 
ment  programs  in  the  next  18  months.  In 
the  meantime,  they  are  to  push  short-range 
development  plans. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
setting  out,  prior  to  this  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  four  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  President  has  deemed  it 
essential  that  Congress  commit  itself 
to  long-term  foreign  aid. 

First,  a  long-term  commitment  by  the 
Congress  would  support  the  attempt  by 
the  executive  branch  to  obtain  a  greater 
sharing  of  the  foreign  aid  effort  by  such 
countries  as  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan.  Negotiations  looking  toward 
this  objective  have  produced  a  hopeful 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Advisory  Group,  which  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Tokyo.  However,  unless 
the  United  States  is  forearmed  with 
long-term  development  authority,  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  participate  in 
joint  development  projects,  much  less 
to  organize  them. 

Secondly,  long-term  development  fi¬ 
nancing  authority  is  necessary  if  the 
United  States  is  to  succeed  in  assisting 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  under¬ 
take  the  economic  and  social  reforms 
that  may  be  essential  to  their  economic 
growth.  .  This  is  the  point  which  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

In  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
today,  economic  progress  is  held  back 
by  antiquated  tax  systems  that  deprive 
governments  of  the  revenues  needed  to 
build  the  schools,  roads,  water  supply 
systems,  and  other  facilities  that  are  the 
first  steps  to  development.  Outdated 
land  tenure  systems  deprive  farmers  of 
any  incentive  for  increasing  or  diversi¬ 
fying  their  production.  And,  en¬ 
trenched  interests  also  keep  govern¬ 
ments  from  adopting  the  budgetary  and 
administrative  measures  that  are  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  progress. 

Long-term  development  financing  au¬ 
thority  will  make  it  possible  to  give 
long-term  commitments  to  underde¬ 
veloped  countries.  If  they  call  upon 
their  citizens  to  make  the  temporary 
sacrifices  that  are  a  part  of  reform, 
U.S.  aid  will  be  forthcoming  to  help 
them  over  the  difficult  readjustment 
period.  The  assurance  of  such  U.S.  aid 
will  help  the  countries  to  build  popular 
support  for  the  reform  efforts.  Our  as¬ 
sistance  could  well  spell  the  difference 
between  successful  reform  and  failure. 
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Third,  long-term  development  financ¬ 
ing  authority  will  mean  better  value  for 
the  U.S.  aid  dollar.  To  plan  the  best 
use  of  a  country’s  resources  and  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  highest  priority  projects  takes 
study  and  time.  Even  after  a  project 
is  selected,  it  may  take  months  before 
all  the  conditions  for  a  loan  can  be  met. 
To  allocate  development  loan  money  for 
only  a  single  year,  therefore,  inevitably 
means  that  many  projects  will  be  se¬ 
lected  hastily  in  order  to  qualify  for  loan 
funds  before  the  funds  run  out.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
priorities  that  make  the  most  sense  in 
terms  of  long-term  development  goals 
are  often  ignored. 

Long-term  development  financing  au¬ 
thority  will  eliminate  the  need  for  hasty 
decisions.  Combined  with  strict  lending 
criteria,  it  will  give  an  incentive  to  coun¬ 
tries  to  utilize  their  most  talented  civil 
servants  in  ascertaining  how  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  ours,  can  be  combined  to 
produce  the  maximum  benefits. 

Finally,  a  long-term  commitment  by 
the  Congress  to  a  foreign  aid  program 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  improve  em¬ 
ployee  morale.  This  is  essential  to  high 
performance  and  to  the  recruitment  of 
outstanding  public  servants  from  other 
parts  of  the  government,  from  business, 
and  from  the  universities  and  founda¬ 
tions. 

These  are,  I  submit,  ample  arguments 
on  behalf  of  the  long-term  lending  au¬ 
thority  requested  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  As  I  have  indicated  earlier, 
in  adopting  this  approach  to  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  foreign  aid  lending  projects,  we 
are  using  a  sound  and  established  prin¬ 
ciple  already  in  use  in  about  20  domestic 
lending  programs,  including  the  loan 
program  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  which  we  passed  earlier  this  year. 

This  is  an  approach  which  has  been 
used  by  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
administrations.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  this  debate,  the  technique  was 
first  used  in  1932,  under  President 
Hoover,  to  provide  funds  for  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  President  Eisenhower  re¬ 
quested  the  borrowing  authority  for 
development  loans  in  1957. 

Using  borrowing  authority  for  long¬ 
term  foreign  aid  lending  activities  is  not 
new.  From  1948  to  1954,  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  borrowing  authority  was 
used  to  provide  funds  for  long-term,  dol¬ 
lar  repayable  loans  to  13  European  Na¬ 
tions  and  to  Turkey.  Loans  under  this 
program  totaled  almost  $1.2  billion. 
Amortization  of  these  loans  began  in 
1956,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  which 
was  granted  a  moratorium  until  1966. 
As  of  June  30,  1961,  all  of  these  loan 
accounts  were  current,  and  a  total  of 
$62  million  in  principal  and  $213.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  interest  payments  had  been  made. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  fiscal  year 
1962  payments  of  $19  million  in  prin¬ 
cipal  and  $26  million  in  interest  will  be 
made.  All  of  this  money  has  been  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  successful  use 
of  this  technique  in  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  lending  programs,  there  are 
those  who  tremble  and  quake  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  enact  such  a  provision 
in  this  bill.  They  conjure  up  images  of 


bureaucrats  from  the  Department  of 
State  creeping  into  the  back  door  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  still  of  the 
night  to  spirit  away  funds  for  secret 
operations  in  far-off  lands.  We,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  are  warned  against 
giving  up  rights  which  were  ours  from 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic,  even 
though  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  were  not  separated  until  1922.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  but  another  wedge  in 
the  drive  to  take  away  Congress  power 
over  the  purse  strings.  The  rhetoric  is 
magnificent,  but  the  logic  is  weak. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  the  annual  rate 
of  borrowing  is  specific  and  limited. 
Section  202  of  the  bill  provides: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  issue,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966,  notes 
for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  The  maximum  aggregate  amount 
of  such  notes  issued  during  the  fiscal  year 
1962  shall  be  $1,187,000,000,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  aggregate  amount  of  such  notes 
issued  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966  shall  be  $1,900,000,000:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  any  unissued  portion  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  notes  authorized  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  issued  in  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  note¬ 
issuing  period  in  addition  to  the  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  notes  otherwise  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

In  other  words,  the  flow  of  funds  for 
lending  operations  has  an  outside  limit 
each  year,  and  their  use  will  depend  on 
the  actual  demands  on  the  program. 

Borrowing  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  done  out  in 
the  open,  through  the  front  door;  the 
amounts  borrowed  are  treated  as  “pub¬ 
lic-debt  transactions  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment”  and  are  carried  on  the  budget 
books,  just  as  are  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  intriguing  that 
we  hear  currently  used  the  expressions 
“back-door  financing”  and  “front-door 
financing.”  Is  not  this  a  public  session 
of  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  Senate  now 
debating  a  proposal  to  act  in  the  near 
future  upon  a  measure,  with  our  eyes 
wide  open,  in  public  session,  in  public 
debate,  with  recorded  votes,  to  act  upon 
this  manner,  this  means,  of  making 
funds  available  for  purposes  which  the 
Senate  considers  to  be  in  the  national 
interest? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  is  absolutely  correct.  I  would  add 
that,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  and  other  Senators 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  method 
of  financing  important  development  pro¬ 
grams,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is 
traditional  and  has  been  used  for  many 
years.  The  public  is  familiar  with  it, 
and  Congress  is  familiar  with  it.  So 
there  is  nothing  secretive,  hidden,  or 
mystifying  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senate  now 
have  full  opportunity  to  reject  or  ap¬ 
prove  the  proposal? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Exactly.  It  will  have 
a  similar  opportunity  every  year,  if  the 
proposal  is  enacted. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  repayments  on  loans 
made  under  this  authority  are  made  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  “in  U.S.  dollars.”  They  are  not  de¬ 
posited  in  revolving  fund  accounts  as 
are  some  of  our  domestic  lending  pro¬ 
grams. 

Lending  standards  are  set  in  the  act. 
This  is  a  most  important  feature.  Un¬ 
der  section  201 : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  U.S. 
dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  economic  resources  and 
increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtainable  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  financed,  (3)  whether  the  ac¬ 
tivity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity 
with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  devel¬ 
opment  activities  being  undertaken  or 
planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable 
long-range  objectives. 

Fifth — and  this  is  responsive  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska — 

The  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de¬ 
termination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures,  and  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon  the 
U.S.  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  in¬ 
volved.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects 
of  repayment. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  re¬ 
quired  from  the  President  on  the  overall 
operations  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development,  section  204  of  the  act  im¬ 
poses  the  following  requirement  for 
quarterly  reports : 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  of  activities  carried  out  in  such  a 
quarter  under  this  title,  including  appro¬ 
priate  information  as  to  the  amount  of  loans 
made  under  section  201(b),  and  notes  issued 
under  section  202(a),  as  well  as  any  under¬ 
takings  which  have  committed  the  U.S. 
Government  to  future  obligations  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  funds. 

In  the  third  place,  Congress  may 
amend  the  basic  authorization  at  any 
time,  including  the  borrowing  authority. 
We  do  not  give  up  that  power  by  giving 
the  administrators  of  the  program  more 
flexibility  in  managing  the  flow  of  lend¬ 
ing  funds.  Furthermore,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  raise  questions  by  implication 
about  the  capacity  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Finally,  Congress  must  approve  each 
year’s  proposed  development  lending 
budget  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
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Act.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  is  very  specific 
on  this  point: 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  President  shall  prepare  annually  and 
submit  a  budget  program  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  102,  103,  and  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  847-849). 

Under  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  be  required  to  submit  an  annual 
business-type  budget  program  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  containing  “esti¬ 
mates  of  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  the  corporation  for  the 
current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  and  the 
actual  condition  and  results  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  program  shall  include  a 
statement  of  financial  condition,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  income  and  expense,  an  analysis 
of  surplus  or  deficit,  a  statement  of 
sources  and  application  of  funds,  and 
such  other  supplementary  statements 
and  information  as  are  necessary  and 
desirable  to  make  known  the  financial 
condition  and  operations  of  the  corpo- 
ration.31  U.S.C.  847. 

The  President  is  required  to  submit 
the  budget  program  “as  modified, 
amended,  or  revised  by  the  President, 
to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  annual 
budget  required  by  the  Budget  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Act,  1921.”  (31  U.S.C.  848.) 

Congress,  in  turn,  must  consider  and 
act  upon  the  budget  request.  Section 
103  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act — 31  U.S.C.  849 — is  very  specific 
on  this  point: 

The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine. 

This  authority  gives  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  power  to  review  and 
act  upon  the  annual  budget  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  As  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  stated  in  its 
report,  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  must  “obtain  from  Congress 
authority  to  obligate  funds  to  carry  out 
this  program.  As  with  appropriations, 
the  amounts  to  be  borrowed  must  be 
included  each  year  in  the  Federal  budget 
as  new  obligational  authority.  Congress, 
if  it  chooses,  can  limit  the  funds,  that 
otherwise  would  be  available  for  use; 
consistent  with  legislative  practice  in  the 
case  of  other  Government  agencies  hav¬ 
ing  borrowing  authority,  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  would  be  done  only  in  unusual 
circumstances” — Senate  Report  612,  page 
10. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
question  of  annual  review  of  develop¬ 
ment  lending  activities  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  Congress,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  because  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  about  the  application 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  to  the  AID  bill,  I  requested  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  this  matter  by  the  executive 
branch.  In  response  to  this  request,  I 
received  an  excellent  memorandum 
which  presents  in  great  deail  the  kind  of 


congressional  control  which  will  apply  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  under  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  pres- 
senting  the  administration’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
entitled  “Annual  Review  of  Development 
Lending  Program  by  Appropriations 
Committees”  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem¬ 
orandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Annual  Review  op  Development  Lending 
Program  by  Appropriations  Committees 
Much  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  thus  far  regarding  the  proposal  of  the 
AID  bill  to  finance  the  development  lend- 
ing  program  by  means  of  5-year  borrowing 
authority  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  granting  of  such  authority  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  any  review  of 
the  development  lending  program  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  during  the  5-year  period.  This 
assumption  is  not  correct.  As  a  result  of 
the  inclusion  in  the  AID  bill  of  a  provision 
making  applicable  to  the  development  lend¬ 
ing  program  certain  provisions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  borrowing  authority  will  in  fact 
be  subject  to  annual  review  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  both  Houses. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  AID  bill  provides, 
in  substance,  that  the  development  lending 
program  shall  be  subject  to  the  budget  pro¬ 
visions  (secs.  102,  103,  and  104)  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act.  Section 
102  of  the  Control  Act  requires  the  annual 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
each  corporation  or  agency  which  is  subject 
to  such  budget  provisions  of  a  business-type 
budget,  containing,  among  other  things,  an 
estimate  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
corporation  or  agency  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  including  a  statement  of  income  and 
expense  and  a  statement  of  sources  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  funds.  Section  103  provides 
that  all  such  budget  programs  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget.  Section  104  reads  as  follows: 

“The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making 
necessary  appropriations,  as  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure 
for  operating  and  administrative  expenses 
such  corporate  funds  or  other  financial  re¬ 
sources  or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  and  providing  for 
repayment  of  capital  funds  and  the  payment 
of  dividends.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations  from  carrying  out  and 
financing  their  activities  as  authorized  by 
existing  law,  nor  as  affecting  the  provisions 
of  section  831  (y)  of  title  16.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  existing  authority  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporation  to  make  contracts  or 
other  commitments  without  reference  to 
fiscal  year  limitations.” 

The  language  of  section  104  contains  cer¬ 
tain  ambiguities,  and  these  ambiguities  are 
not  fully  clarified  by  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Control  Act.  As  a  result,  the  meaning 
of  section  104  has  been  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
agreement  in  past  years.  The  following  dis¬ 
cussions  sets  forth  the  views  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  as  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  section  104. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
can  best  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
statement  of  policy  which  the  Congress  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  act  reading  as  follows: 
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“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  Government  corpora¬ 
tions  and  their  transactions  and  operations 
under  annual  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and 
provide  current  financial  control  thereof.” 

The  procedures  which  are  provided  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  policy  as  set  forth  above  are 
spelled  out  in  a  report  by  Senator  Fulbright 
on  the  Control  Act  for  himself  and  Senator 
Butler  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  (S.  Rept.  694,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  1945).  The  report  states: 

“The  President  is  directed  to  transmit  to 
Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  budget  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  the  budget  programs  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  as  modified,  amended,  or  revised  to  con¬ 
form  to  his  recommended  program  for  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole.  The  Con¬ 
gress  will  consider  these  budget  programs 
and  enact  legislation  making  available  such 
funds  or  other  financial  resources,  with  such 
directives  and  limitations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary.  In  this  manner  Congress  will  for 
the  first  time  have  a  systematic  procedure 
for  annually  scrutinizing  and  passing  upon 
the  budgets  of  the  Government  corpora¬ 
tions  as  it  now  does  for  the  regular  agencies 
of  the  Government.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  operations  of  Government  corporations 
be  brought  into  balance  and  proportion  with 
all  other  Federal  activities  and  in  harmony 
with  the  financial  and  economic  policies  of 
the  Congress.  The  budget  procedure  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  bill  provides  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  facilities  for  the  exercise  of 
congressional  control  over  the  budget  pro¬ 
gram  of  each  of  the  wholly  owned  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  considered  appropriate  and  desirable." 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Control 
Act,  it  has  been  the  consistent  practice  of 
the  executive  branch  to  lay  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  annually  budget  programs  for  all  cor¬ 
porations  or  agencies  covered  by  the  budget 
provisions  of  the  Control  Act,  which  have 
included  appropriate  information  on  the 
programs  and  financial  transactions  contem¬ 
plated.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  consist¬ 
ent  practice  of  the  Congress  to  review  such 
budget  programs  and  to  include  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts  specific  language  authorizing 
the  conduct  of  the  programs  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  and  providing  limitations  where 
Congress  has  so  decided.  One  instance  is 
known  in  which  Congress  failed  to  enact  the 
usual  legislation  for  a  particular  year  with 
respect  to  a  particular  agency  (Institute  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.)  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  failure  was  the  result  of 
a  clerical  error  by  which  the  name  of  the 
agency  in  question  was  accidentally  dropped 
from  a  list  of  agencies  forwarded  by  the 
executive  branch  with  the  usual  recommend¬ 
ation  for  legislation. 

The  customary  language  used  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  approving  budget  programs  is  as 
follows: 

“(Name  of  agency  or  corporation)  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing 
authority  available  to  such  corporation,  and 
in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  con¬ 
tracts  and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth  in 
the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
such  (agency  or  corporation).” 

As  applied  to  the  proposed  development 
lending  program,  it  is  understood  by  the 
executive  branch  that  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  would  prevail: 

1.  The  President  would  annually  submit 
a  budget  showing  both  obligations  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  contemplated  program, 
in  accordance  with  law. 

2.  The  Congress  would  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  reviewing  the  program  and  acting 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  borrowing  au- 
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thority  year  by  year.  In  accordance  with 
past  practice,  from  which  there  has  been 
no  deviation,  this  review  would  take  place 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  respective  Houses  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  other  budget  proposals. 
The  authorization  for  the  use  of  funds  would 
appear  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

3.  Congress  could  limit  the  use  of  funds  in 
accordance  with  its  judgment.  Limitations 
could  be  proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  or  by  amendment  to  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  either  House  in  the  same  manner 
as  Congress  acts  with  respect  to  all  other 
items  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

4.  The  executive  branch  would  be  limited, 
both  as  to  obligations  and  expenditures,  by 
the  amounts  made  available  in  the  AID  Act 
or  in  the  appropriation  act,  whichever  is 
the  more  limiting. 

5.  The  President  has  already  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  his  amendments  to  the  1962 
budget  for  foreign  assistance,  including  pro¬ 
posed  language  for  development  loans.  Un¬ 
til  Congress  enacts  the  necessary  language 
approving  the  budget  program,  neither  obli¬ 
gations  nor  expenditures  can  be  incurred. 
If  in  some  subsequent  year  Congress  failed 
to  enact  the  necessary  language  approving 
the  budget  program  and  making  the  funds 
available  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  develop¬ 
ment  lending  program  could  not  enter  Into 
further  obligations  or  make  expenditures 
other  than  those  necessary  to  liquidate  obli¬ 
gations  entered  into  under  previously 
authorized  programs. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  numbered 
paragraphs,  the  contemplated  procedure  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  possibility  that  limitations  on 
the  development  lending  program  might  be 
imposed  by  the  annual  section  104  legislation. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  explicit  pro¬ 
vision  of  section  104  to  the  effect  that  the 
use  of  funds  may  be  limited  where  Congress 
determines.  However,  the  executive  branch 
understands  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  in  enacting  section  104,  that  lim¬ 
itations  on  budget  programs  would  be  im¬ 
posed  only  where  affirmative  reasons  existed 
for  imposing  them.  There  is  strong  support 
in  the  legislative  history  for  this  position. 
Thus,  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
which  accompanied  the  control  act  bill  in 
1945  contained  the  following  statement: 

“Section  104  provides  for  the  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  budget  programs  and 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  if  necessary, 
making  available  such  funds  or  other  finan¬ 
cial  resources  as  the  Congress  may  deter¬ 
mine.  Under  this  procedure,  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  budget  programs  as  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
would  include,  as  in  the  case  of  estimates 
of  appropriations,  language  suitable  for  en¬ 
actment  as  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Such  programs  would  be  referred  to  the 
House  Commitee  on  Appropriations  and, 
after  hearings,  be  reported  to  the  House,  in 
the  form  of  (1)  simple  authorizing  legisla¬ 
tion,  showing  that  the  Congress  had  con¬ 
sidered  and  approved  the  budget  program 
but  not  setting  a  limitation  on  the  corpo¬ 
rate  financial  activities  other  than  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  substantive  law,  or  (2)  legislation 
incorporating  such  specific  limitations  as 
necessary  to  enforce  the  will  of  Congress  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  corporate  financial 
activities  or  to  conform  such  activities  to 
the  general  financial  program  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  (H.  Rep.  853,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  12) . 

In  fact,  as  the  practice  has  developed  un¬ 
der  section  104,  limitations  have  regularly 
been  imposed  with  respect  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  However,  only  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  of  the  Federal 
Prisons  Industries,  Inc.)  have  limitations 
been  imposed  with  respect  to  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  It  would  be  the  expectation  of  the 
executive  branch  that,  in  the  case  of  the 


development  lending  program,  limitations 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  development 
lending  program  by  the  annual  section  104 
legislation  only  if  affirmative  reasons  existed 
for  imposing  such  limitations  in  order  to 
assure  the  carrying  .out  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  will  of  the  Congress  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  development  lending  program, 
as  expressed  in  the  AID  bill,  or  to  conform 
the  activities  of  the  development  lending 
program  to  the  general  financial  program  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out,  as  a  point  which 
is  separate  from,  although  related  to,  the 
points  which  are  made  in  this  memorandum 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act,  that  sec¬ 
tion  202(a)  of  the  AID  Act,  which  establishes 
the  borrowing  authority,  places  fiscal  year 
limitations  upon  the  availability  of  funds 
pursuant  to  such  authority.  The  result  of 
these  provisions  is  that  the  executive  branch 
could  not  in  any  event  enter  into  firm  ob¬ 
ligations  with  respect  to  the  funds  provided 
for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  fiscal  year.  In  other  words, 
any  long-term  commitment  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  might  make  providing  for 
the  lending  of  funds  becoming  available  in 
a  future  fiscal  year  would  have  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  borrowing 
authority  had  not  been  revoked  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  that  fiscal  year. 

The  net  result  of  the  factors  considered 
in  this  memorandum  is  that  the  exercise  of 
the  borrowing  authority  provided  under  sec¬ 
tion  202(a)  of  the  AID  Act  would  be  subject 
to  annual  Appropriation  Committee  review 
and  congressional  action  pursuant  to  section 
104  of  the  Control  Act.  Long-term  commit¬ 
ments  of  funds  provided  by  the  borrowing 
authority  would  have  to  be  made  subject  to 
such  congressional  review  and  action  (as  well 
as  being  made  subject  to  the  nonrevocation 
of  the  borrowing  authority,  as  indicated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph) .  However,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  would  consider  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  borrowing  authority  in  the  AID 
Act  to  constitute  an  expression  of  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  provide  funds 
over  the  5-year  period  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $8.8  billion,  and  it  would  feel  free 
to  enter  into  conditional  commitments  with 
respect  to  these  funds.  It  would  be  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  executive  branch  that  the 
level  of  these  funds  would  not  be  reduced, 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  com¬ 
mitments  of  executive  branch  to  be  carried 
out,  unless  the  Congress  considered  that 
affirmative  reasons  existed  for  such  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  also  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  whom  I  observe  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  whether  they  have  read  the  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  a 
special  dispatch  from  Uruguay,  which 
indicates  that  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  has  already  weakened  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  proposal  to  try  to  secure 
assurances  that  in  exchange  for  the  $20 
billion  the  United  States  is  offering, 
there  will  be  land  reform,  tax  reform, 
and  a  different  attitude  generally.  I 
have  already  received  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  every  Senator  will  read 
it.  It  is  a  most  factual  article.  It  shows 
that  the  original  proposal  of  the  United 
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States,  which  was  an  attempt  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  Latin  American  nations 
would  agree  to  consider  this  proposal, 
has  been  weakened.  They  have  refused 
to  agree  and  have  submitted  an  alterna¬ 
tive  plan,  which  is  much  weaker,  and  we 
have  yielded. 

I  am  very  much  distressed  by  this 
event.  I  hope  other  Senators  also  will 
note  it.  We  who  would  like  to  support 
the  five-year  loan  program  wish  to  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  some  definite 
guarantees  which  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  program  will  comply  with;  that  in 
exchange  for  this  generous  system  of 
grants  and  loans-  there  will  be  land  re¬ 
form  and  tax  reforms,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  definite  understanding  that  the 
program  will  be  carried  out,  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Guatemala,  merely  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  let  it  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  the  fact 
that  included  in  the  bill  is  an  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  to  it  myself,  con¬ 
ditioning  the  aid  program  for  Latin 
America  upon  the  Bogota  agreement, 
which  was  entered  into  a  year  ago.  It 
provides  that  the  nations  participating 
will  have  to  engage  in  tax  reform,  land 
reform,  and  similar  activities.  I  believe 
what  the  Senator  is  referring  to  now — I 
have  not  read  the  particular  article — is 
the  reluctance  of  Latin  American  nations 
to  accept  the  tight  overseeing  commission 
which  the  United  States  has  proposed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  complete  my  remarks  within  the  time 
still  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o’clock  has  arrived.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
meeting  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is  still 
in  progress.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son],  that  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  be  taken  at  2:15  o’clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  offered  a  new  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  makes  use  of  sound  banking 
procedures  in  our  investment  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  free  nations. 

This  approach  was  advanced  and 
strongly  endorsed  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles.  His  statement  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1957  is  very  pertinent: 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  should  be 
established  upon  a  basis  of  continuity  with 
sufficient  capital  for  several  years’  operations. 
As  I  said  here  last  month,  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  long-term  process.  It  is  not  an 
annual  event.  If  our  assistance  is  to  be 
useful  at  all,  it  should  be  provided  on  a 
sustained  basis,  that  is  consistent  with  the 
long-term  nature  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  capital  of 
the  Fund  be  provided  at  once.  But  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  initial  provision  for 
future  availability.  For  this  reason  the 
President  has  asked  that  there  be  provided 
this  year  an  appropriation  of  initial  capital 
and  the  authority  to  borrow  additional  cap- 
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ital  from  the  Treasury  in  the  second  and 
third  years.  Such  borrowing  authority  has 
been  used  to  capitalize  other  U.S.  lending 
agencies.  These  additional  funds  which 
would  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  would 
not  be  available  for  obligation  until  such 
second  and  third  years.  However,  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  available  will  give  the 
countries  we  wish  to  help  and  our  own  ad¬ 
ministrators  the  assurance  they  need  to  plan 
ahead. 

The  new  approach  we  contemplate  requires 
that  we  get  away  from  the  annual  authoriza¬ 
tion  or  appropriations.  These  inevitably 
tend  toward  a  system  of  illustrative  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  basis  for  justifications.  These 
are  not  compatible  with  the  assurance  of 
continuity  essential  to  good  planning  and  to 
the  new  long-term  loaning  concept.  They 
are  not  compatible  with  cooperation  with 
such  organizations  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  Export-Import  Bank  which  operate  on 
a  long-term  businesslike  basis,  with  estab¬ 
lished  capital. 

We  can  disagree — and  do — as  to  the 
merits  or  the  effectiveness  of  a  national 
effort  to  assist  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  But  surely  we  can  agree  that, 
once  this  effort  is  undertaken,  it  should 
be  done  effectively  and  efficiently.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  can  agree  that  everything  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  done  to  insure  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

If,  without  relinquishing  essential  con¬ 
trol,  we  can  enable  the  administrators 
to  do  a  better  job,  to  move  more  effec¬ 
tively  toward  the  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  get  more  results  for  the  tax 
dollars  expended,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  do  so.  It  is  our 
duty  to  avoid  waste  of  effort,  waste  of 
energy,  waste  of  resources.  Such  waste 
is  a  disservice  to  our  constituents.  It 
dilutes  our  contribution  on  behalf  of 
freedom,  and  economic  and  social  growth 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  because  I  believe  the  proposed 
long-term  borrowing  authority  will  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  and  reduce  waste  that 
I  support  it. 


APPLICATION  OP  FEDERAL  CRIMI¬ 
NAL  LAW  TO  CERTAIN  EVENTS 
OCCURRING  ON  BOARD  AIR¬ 
CRAFT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2268)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  Federal  criminal 
law  to  certain  events  occurring  on  board 
aircraft  in  air  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

hour  of  2:15  p.m.  having  arrived - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  hijacking  of  American  passenger 
planes  constitutes  insults  to  the  United 
States  and  seriously  impairs  our  pres¬ 
tige  in  a  family  of  nations.  Further,  it 
is  a  menace  to  the  safety  and  welfare 


of  our  individual  citizens.  We  owe  them 
the  utmost  in  protection. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  these  events  have  been  encouraged 
or  participated  in  by  the  Castro  regime. 
But  it  is  certain  that  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  Castro  government  to  dis¬ 
courage  such  incidents,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  clear  that  at  least  two  of  the 
incidents  have  been  entirely  condoned. 
In  effect,  the  act  of  highjacking  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted  by  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment  when  it  failed  to  quickly  re¬ 
pudiate  it  and  to  do  everything  possible 
to  make  restoration  in  every  particular. 

It  is  further  clear  that  the  quick  re¬ 
turn  of  the  American  plane  and  passen¬ 
gers,  following  the  highjacking  yester¬ 
day  in  Mexico  City,  was  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  a  high  official  of  a  South 
American  country  was  aboard. 

To  protect  our  position  and  our  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens,  the  United  States  must 
announce  our  intentions  and  exactly 
what  we  will  do  if  and  when  similar 
events  again  occur. 

To  this  end,  we  must  formulate  and 
announce  a  policy  that  we  shall  follow 
in  the  event  of  recurrences.  Our  plan 
should  include  the  announcement  that 
we  will  keep  military  power  standing 
by;  that,  in  the  event  of  recurrences, 
we  will  directly  intervene  and  use,  if 
necessary,  force  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  citizens. 

Under  present  conditions,  virtually 
every  American  citizen  who  boards  a 
plane  in  this  hemisphere  runs  the  risk 
of  being  imperiled  by  this  menace.  No 
air  traveler  is  safe.  No  longer  can  we 
afford  to  postpone  a  definite  policy  and 
firm  action. 

Perhaps  these  hijackings  are  all  Com¬ 
munist  inspired.  The  hour  is  already 
here  when  we  must  act  in  order  to  avoid 
what  otherwise  will  be  certain  to  come 
in  the  future.  Frankly,  I  see  no  danger 
whatsoever  of  starting  a  war  through 
protecting  ourselves  in  this  matter.  In 
fact,  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  war  is  to 
announce  immediately  our  policy,  and 
then  follow  with  a  plan  of  action  from 
now  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symtnc- 
ton]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  132] 

YEAS — 92 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Allott 

Gore 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Hickey 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bush 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Russell 

Capehart 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.J. 

Jordan 

Scott 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Smathers 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Engle 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Metcalf 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

—8 

Beall 

Chavez 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Symington 

Carlson 

Morton 

So  the  bill  (S.  2268)  was  passed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  the  taking  of  the  vote  on 
the  aircraft  hijacking  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  if  I  am  unable  to 
conclude  my  remarks  in  15  minutes,  I 
may  then  yield,  to  permit  the  vote  on 
the  plane  hijacking  bill  to  be  taken,  with 
the  understanding  that  following  the 
vote,  I  shall  have  the  floor  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  register  three  objections  to  the 
pending  bill  to  authorize  an  enlarged 
foreign  aid  program  on  a  5-year  basis. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  now  spending 
a  larger  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product,  and  needless  to  say  by  far  the 
largest  amount  in  the  terms  of  money, 
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than  that  being  spent  by  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  to  protect  the  free 
world  from  the  encroachments  of  com¬ 
munism;  and  in  view  of  the  very  large 
deficit  that  will  be  incurred  by  spending 
schemes  already  authorized,  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  financial  position 
to  borrow  additional  money  to  be  given 
away  or  loaned  with  little  chance  of 
repayment.  In  the  second  place,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  financing  of 
genuine  revolving  funds  as  well  as  out¬ 
right  grants  and  unsecured  loans  tanta¬ 
mount  to  grants  by  authorization  to 
draw  directly  upon  the  Treasury,  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  back-door  financing. 
And,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  urged 
the  then  Administrator  of  foreign  aid, 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  in  the  late  fall  of 
1949,  to  provide  no  more  of  our  money 
to  be  poured  down  the  rat  hole  of  social¬ 
istic  schemes. 

But  that  protest  had  no  effect  then, 
nor  has  the  overall  policy  in  that  regard 
been  materially  changed. 

The  tremendous  spending  program  of 
the  current  session  of  the  Congress,  in¬ 
volving  defiicits  which  may  become 
highly  inflationary,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  discussion  at  this  time.  For  in¬ 
stance,  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agreed  yesterday  on  the  defense  appro¬ 
priation  bill  authorizing  very  essential 
spending  in  behalf  of  national  security, 
totaling  about  $46^  billion.  The  Berlin 
crisis  is  still  a  very  real  crisis;  and  when 
the  President  recommended  that  we 
strengthen  our  defense  posture  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  Eisenhower  defense  budget 
by  approximately  $5  billion,  we  dare  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  saying,  in 
effect,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  con¬ 
cerning  the  Berlin  situation,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  refuse  to  cooperate  along  the 
lines  he  suggests  for  its  successful  solu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  preceding  speech 
on  this  subject  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  he 
was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Gore]  whether  the  Senate  could 
vote  down  the  provision  of  the  bill  grant¬ 
ing  the  privilege  to  draw  directly  on  the 
Treasury.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
the  Senate  could  do  so. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  is  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  strike 
out  that  provision,  by  adopting  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd], 

BACK-DOOR  FINANCING 

Mr.  President,  back-door  financing 
ordinarily  refers  to  authority  to  expend 
from  public  debt  receipts — in  other 
words,  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
Treasury — and  to  contract  authoriza¬ 
tions,  when  these  are  part  of  legislative 
bills.  The  term  “back-door  financing’’ 
may  also  refer  to  the  operation  of  cer¬ 
tain  revolving  funds  and  the  cancellation 
of  notes  of  Government  corporations  or 
other  agencies. 

Back-door  financing  generally  involves 
nonappropriated  Treasury  funds  ex¬ 
pended  by  Government  corporations  or 
other  agencies,  or  appropriated  Treasury 
funds  expended  under  contracts  entered 
prior  to  the  time  appropriations  were 
made.  Authorizations  to  expend  from 


public  debt  receipts  are  usually  reported 
by  congressional  committees  other  than 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  back-door 
financing  involves  contract  authority 
and  authority  to  borrow  directly  from 
the  Treasury.  Article  I,  section  9,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
quires  that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

This  constitutional  provision  has  been 
implemented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  adopting  rules  establishing  the 
Standing  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  pertains  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
rules  requires  that  there  be  referred  to 
the  committee  “all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects:  First,  appropriation  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Both  the  Constitution  and  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
require  the  adoption,  wherever  possible, 
of  the  annual  appropriations  process  for 
all  types  of  Federal  programs.  To  the 
extent  that  a  bill — by  back-door  Treas¬ 
ury  financing  provisions — calls  for  the 
payment  of  money  from  the  Treasury 
without  the  necessity  of  further  action 
by  the  Congress,  both  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  mandate  of  the 
Senate  are  bypassed.  To  the  degree  that 
proposed  legislation  permits,  prior  to 
appropriation,  Government  agencies  or 
other  bodies  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
future  expenditures,  these  same  man¬ 
dates  go  by  the  board.  Now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  reaffirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  well  as  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  Seattle  itself,  by 
calling  for  annual  appropriations,  and  by 
rejecting  the  unsound  principle  of  back¬ 
door  Treasury  financing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  back¬ 
door  Treasury  financing  to  proliferate, 
the  Congress  will  offer  additional  blank 
checks  on  the  Treasury,  payable  on  de¬ 
mand,  and  without  notice,  for  any 
amount  up  to  statutory  limits.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  is  no  way  for  the  Congress 
to  legislate  in  connection  with  its  power 
to  spend,  tax,  and  print  money.  Let  us, 
rather,  hold  fast  to  the  long-tested  regu¬ 
lar  appropriations  process.  This  gives 
the  Congress  a  regular  oportunity  to 
review  programs,  to  authorize  expendi¬ 
tures  of  maximum  amounts,  to  influence 
the  timing  of  such  expenditures  within 
fiscal  years,  and  to  recommend  changes 
whenever  needed  in  the  public  interest. 

Appropriations  financing  has  always 
provided  a  direct  method  of  redirecting, 
expanding,  reducing,  or  calling  a  halt 
to  a  program,  in  accordance  with  the 
past  experience  of  the  program  and 
the  demands  of  the  future.  Back-door 
financing,  however,  means  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  appropriations  process  is  utilized 
only  to  provide  a  formal  annual  authori¬ 
zation,  if  any;  control  over  the  program 
may  be  effected  only  through  indirect 
limitations  over  administrative  ex¬ 
penses.  To  correct  the  administration 
of  a  back-door  financed  program  might 


well  require  a  large-scale  investigation, 
followed  by  legislation  for  its  revamp¬ 
ing.  The  delays  and  expenses  inherent 
in  such  a  process  provide  a  sufficient  ar¬ 
gument  against  this  method  of  congres¬ 
sional  operation. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years  has  criti¬ 
cized  back-door  financing  as  a  method 
of  bypassing  the  regular  appropriations 
procedure.  In  a  letter  dated  April  22, 
1958,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Comptroller  General  Campbell  stated, 
in  part: 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  for 
many  years  taken  the  position  that  funds 
to  finance  Government  activities  should  be 
made  available  to  the  corporations  and 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  the 
programs  through  the  normal  appropriations 
processes  rather  than  through  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  finance  through  public-debt 
transactions. 

Authorizations  to  finance  through  public- 
debt  transactions  result  in  moneys  being 
expended  without  the  initial  review  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  are  usually 
stated  in  terms  of  a  continuing  maximum 
amount  of  obligations  to  the  Treasury  which 
can  be  outstanding  at  any  time,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  annual  reviews  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees.  We  believe  that  the 
financing  of  loan  programs  through  public- 
debt  transactions,  by  combining  program 
authority  with  funding,  tends  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  programs  that  might  not  otherwise 
stand  the  test  of  continued  congressional 
scrutiny. 

Back-door  Treasury  financing  has  al¬ 
ready  grown  to  unreasonable  dimensions. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1960,  out¬ 
standing  borrowings  from  the  Treasury 
under  public  debt  transactions  exceeded 
$33  billion.  Up  to  the  same  date,  a  cu¬ 
mulative  total  of  $114  billion  had  been 
borrowed.  At  the  same  time,  unused 
authorizations  outstanding  under  which 
additional  borrowings  could  be  made 
were  more  than  $25  billion.  I  shall  offer 
for  the  Record  a  table  showing  public- 
debt  transactions  by  each  fiscal  year 
from  1932  through  1960. 

Authorization  to  spend  money  bor¬ 
rowed  directly  from  the  Treasury  was 
first  granted  to  the  Federal  land  banks 
in  1918.  The  RFC  in  1932  represented 
the  first  more  recent  use  of  such  author¬ 
ity.  The  proponents  of  back-door  fi¬ 
nancing  argue  that  these  and  more  re¬ 
cent  precedents  justify  additional 
back-door  Treasury  financing.  On  the 
contrary,  they  merely  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  going  no  further,  lest  the 
great  majority  of  Federal  agencies  and 
other  bodies  eventually  operate  on  the 
same  basis. 

Some  persons  advocate  using  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  for  loan  programs,  and 
using  the  appropriations  process  for  ex¬ 
penditure  programs.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  position.  Merely  because  a  program 
operates  to  extend  loans,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  such  loans  will  be  repaid. 
We  know  of  many  cases  in  which  the 
making  of  a  loan  was  not  equivalent  to 
the  making  of  an  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  previous 
back-door  financing  amounts  to  $114,- 
490  million. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  debt  transactions,  June  30,  1932,  to 
June  30,  1960 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Borrowings 
and  other  ad¬ 
vances  from 
Treasury 
during  year 

Unused  au¬ 
thorizations 
outstanding 
at  year  end 

Outstanding 
borrowings 
from  Treas¬ 
ury  at  year 
end 

1932 . 

350 

1, 150 

350 

1933 _ 

1,235 

2,  537 

1,585 

1934 . 

1,670 

7,  571 

3, 255 

1935 _ 

825 

5,590 

3,655 

1936 _ 

865 

4,587 

4,030 

1937 . 

227 

4,  998 

3,630 

1938 . 

345 

6,784 

883 

1939 . . 

426 

6,235 

273 

1940 . 

642 

6,  874 

104 

1941 . 

798 

9,374 

302 

1942 . 

4,178 

18,  868 

4, 079 

1943 . 

6, 969 

15,  775 

7,  519 

1944 . 

7,615 

15, 157 

10,  717 

1945 . 

4, 149 

16,  810 

12, 169 

1946 . 

3,553 

24,527 

12,  505 

1947 . 

7, 347 

21, 206 

16,580 

1948. . . 

5,505 

15, 167 

9,123 

1949 _ 

5,851 

13,  474 

13, 184 

1950 _ 

4,032 

16, 991 

14,  767 

1951 _ 

3,781 

17,  605 

15,  361 

1952 _ 

2,739 

21,  327 

15,  854 

1953 _ 

4,420 

20,006 

18, 369 

1954 _ 

5, 398 

20,  738 

19, 067 

1955 _ 

6,224 

19,  245 

22,  348 

1956 _ 

5,  273 

17,  980 

26, 173 

1957 _ 

6,078 

19,  834 

28,  888 

1958 . 

7,302 

25, 197 

28, 019 

1959 _ 

9,959 

25, 186 

32,  828 

1960 _ 

6,734 

25,  734 

33, 068 

Total. 

114, 490 

Source:  “Combined  Statement  of  Receipts,  Expendi¬ 
tures,  and  Balances  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1960,”  U.S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  pp.  492-493. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  Federal 
moneys  advanced  for  loans  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  same  annual  scrutiny  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  appropriations  process  for 
other  types  of  outlays. 

Recently,  the  Senate  considered  the 
omnibus  housing  bill,  which  committed 
the  Federal  Government  to  underwrite 
$9  billion  in  housing  loans  and  grants 
over  many  years.  Over  $5  billion  of  this 
total  was  in  the  form  of  outright  grants, 
and  the  remainder  was  in  the  form  of 
loans.  Nearly  all  this  vast  sum  was  au¬ 
thorized  under  some  type  of  back-door 
financing  arrangement.  When  the  Con¬ 
gress  approved  the  bill,  it  is  effect  lost 
control,  within  specified  limits,  over  the 
amount  and  timing  of  these  back-door 
housing  loans  and  grants,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  for  as  long  as  40  years.  It  waived 
control  for  as  long  as  one  generation, 
despite  whatever  other  demands  might 
arise  upon  the  Federal  budget,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  whatever  future  conditions 
might  prevail  in  the  general  economy  or 
in  the  housing  market.  Now  is  no  time 
to  compound  this  and  other  mistakes  by 
authorizing  additional  use  of  back-door 
financing. 

Our  long-term  commitments — even  ex¬ 
cluding  the  $26  billion  in  unused  authori¬ 
zations  outstanding  to  draw  funds  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Treasury,  through  back-door 
financing — are  large,  indeed.  These 
commitments  currently  include  approxi¬ 
mately  $9  billion  in  annual  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  $1  billion  in  annual 
veterans’  pensions,  and  other  built-in  ex¬ 
penditures  over  which  the  Congress  holds 


no  real  control.  We  have  already  gone 
far  enough — if  not  too  far — in  complicat¬ 
ing  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
through  the  proliferation  of  different 
types  of  expenditure  authority  subject 
to  little,  if  any,  immediate  congressional 
control. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  objection  is 
to  the  financing  of  socialistic  projects. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  FINANCING  SOCIALISTIC 
PROJECTS 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  I  visited  14  countries  in  Europe, 
which  were  participating  in  what  we 
then  called  the  Marshall  plan.  I  found 
evidences  of  lavish  spending  and  inef¬ 
ficiency;  and,  immediately  upon  my  re¬ 
turn,  I  publicly  advocated  that  the 
amount  being  appropriated  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  a  billion  dollars.  I  also 
wrote  to  the  then  Administrator,  Paul 
Hoffman,  a  long  letter  in  which  I  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  lavish  use,  by  foreign 
governments,  of  American  dollars,  in  the 
operation  of  socialistic  enterprises  which, 
in  my  opinion,  could  never  successfully 
compete  with  the  type  of  enterprise  we 
have  in  this  country;  and  I  also  pre¬ 
dicated  that  there  would  be  no  real  re¬ 
covery  in  Western  Europe  unless  and  un¬ 
til  the  countries  then  receiving  lavish 
help  from  us  modified  their  extreme  na¬ 
tionalism  and  promoted  trade  between 
themselves,  by  the  reduction  of  tariff  and 
currency  banders. 

I  wish  to  read  that  letter  to  the  Senate, 
first,  because  everything  I  said  has  sub¬ 
sequently  been  proved  to  be  true;  and, 
second,  because  we  are  now  engaged  in 
making  the  same  kind  of  mistake  in 
South  America,  where  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  promised 
not  only  a  5-year  plan,  but  also  a  10- 
year  plan  and  a  greatly  increased  con¬ 
tribution  on  our  part,  over  and  above  the 
pending  bill,  unless  European  nations 
help  out,  which  is  most  unlikely.  Typical 
of  the  waste  incident  to  socialistic  op¬ 
erations  are  the  tin  mines  in  Bolivia, 
which  under  private  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  were  highly  profitable,  but  under 
government  operation  and  without  any 
capital  investment  whatever  have  been 
kept  afloat  only  through  the  use  of  our 
foreign-aid  funds. 

And  Chile  is  proposing  to  duplicate 
that  unfortunate  experiment  where  90 
percent  of  the  tin-producing  mines  are 
now  owned  by  American  citizens.  Chile 
plans  to  nationalize  those  tin  mines 
either  with  a  nominal  payment  to  the 
present  owners  or  through  the  issuance 
of  bonds  of  the  hope-long-deferred  type, 
and  eventually,  like  Bolivia,  will  wind  up 
operating  those  mines  through  the  use 
of  the  foreign  aid  recently  promised 
them  by  Secretary  Dillon.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  down  the  rat  hole  of  socialistic 
schemes  will  go  our  hard-earned  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  And  the  brave,  eloquent 
words  of  Secretary  Dillon:  “We  must 
add  the  new  and  broad  dimension  of  so¬ 
cial  development  in  a  conscious  and  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  further  social  justice 
in  our  hemisphere”  will  become  as  a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
If  there  is  any  fundamental  difference 


between  the  freedom  of  a  representative 
democracy  and  the  dictatorship  of  com¬ 
munism,  it  is  the  economic  fact  that  so¬ 
cial  justice  can  neither  be  developed  nor 
broadened  by  the  state’s  taking  over  the 
instrumentalities  of  production,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Karl  Marx. 

In  his  new  book  entitled  “George  Ma¬ 
son:  Reluctant  Statesman,”  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Rutland,  after  quoting  Mason’s  draft 
of  Virginia’s  bill  of  rights  concerning  the 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  “and 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property,”  said: 

Leave  men  alone  and  they  will  be  clever 
enough  to  see  that  freedom  and  tolerance 
best  serve  their  self-interests  and  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  That  is  true  liberty  and  the  unfettered 
pursuit  of  happiness.  * 

The  pending  foreign  aid  bill  contem¬ 
plates  tremendous  expenditures  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Western  Europe  which  has 
become  so  very  prosperous  since  it  elimi¬ 
nated  the  trade  and  currency  barriers  to 
which  I  referred  in  the  Paul  Hoffman 
letter  that  those  countries  are  serious 
competitors  of  ours  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  are  sending  textiles,  steel, 
veneer,  glass,  and  other  imports  into 
this  country  to  an  extent  that  it  is  creat¬ 
ing  genuine  hardship  among  our  domes¬ 
tic  producers  of  the  same  products. 

Mr.  President,  upon  my  return  to  the 
States  after  the  inspection  trip  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  to  which  I  referred,  I  wrote, 
on  December  4,  1949,  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator  of  ECA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

December  4,  1949. 

Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  As  the  result  of  slightly  more 
than  a  month  In  Western  Europe,  X  feel  that 
I  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of 
some  of  our  economic  and  military  prob¬ 
lems  In  that  part  of  the  world.  Surface 
impressions,  of  course,  can  be  erroneous  but. 
In  addition  to  attending  all  official  meetings, 
I  made  it  a  practice  in  each  country  to  in¬ 
terview  as  many  as  I  could  with  no  govern¬ 
ment  connections,  hoping  thereby  to  get  an 
accurate  cross  section  of  opinion. 

My  visit  to  Europe  has  definitely  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  ECA  was  soundly  conceived 
as  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  peace  pro¬ 
gram  and  has  been  as  efficiently  admin¬ 
istered  as  so  vast  a  program  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  countries  could  hope  to  be. 
Our  primary  objective  of  stemming  the  on- 
rushing  tide  of  communism  has  been 
achieved. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  now  have. 
In  an  amount  sufficient  for  a  sustained  ef¬ 
fort,  the  three  essentials  of  life — food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter.  Their  productive  capacity 
has  not  only  been  restored  but  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  except  Germany  and  Greece,  slightly 
exceeds  the  prewar  level.  Their  chief  prob¬ 
lem  now  is  one  of  exchanging  items  of  which 
they  have  a  surplus  for  items  they  do  not 
possess  or  which  are  in  short  supply.  In 
other  words,  the  economic  stability  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  now  more  dependent  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  than  upon  our  further 
dollar  aid.  The  small  nations  of  Western 
Europe  favor  economic  integration  but 
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France  and  Great  Britain  pay  lipservice  to 
it  only. 

While  there  may  be  some  lowering  of  trade 
restrictions  in  Western  Europe  before  our 
aid  ends,  my  present  impression  is  that  the 
program  will  be  quite  inadequate.  The 
trend  undoubtedly  will  be  to  unilateral  trade 
agreements  or  small  grouping,  like  Benelux, 
but  nothing  approaching  free  trade  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  or  free  currency  convertibility. 

Anti-Communist  governments  are  now 
safely  entrenched  in  the  area  in  question 
and  have  the  ability,  with  such  military  aid 
as  may  be  given  them  under  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  to  make  it  tough  for  a  potential  ag¬ 
gressor.  But  if  the  people  of  a  given  coun¬ 
try  do  not  prize  their  personal  liberty 
enough  to  fight  for  it,  American  gold  will  not 
put  that  divine  spark  in  their  hearts. 

I  think  that  we  have  assumed  at  least  a 
moral  obligation  to  continue  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  through  fiscal  1952.  In  fact,  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  that  our  own  best  interests 
would  require  us  to  do  so.  But  I  likewise 
feel  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  we 
can  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
dollar  aid.  When  we  told  foreign  represent¬ 
atives  that  our  national  debt  was  approach¬ 
ing  $260  billion  and  that  we  would 
probably  end  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a 
deficit  of  $5*4  billion,  it  left  them  unim¬ 
pressed.  They  seem  to  think  we  have  the 
Midas  touch  and  if  we  don’t  convert  things 
into  gold  for  them,  it  will  be  because  we  are 
selfish  and  want  them  to  be  underlings. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  few  years,  excluding  strictly 
war  expenditures,  we  have  spent  more  than 
during  the  period  from  President  George 
Washington  to  President  Truman.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  go  broke,  which  is  a 
possibility,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world 
that  would  lend  us  a  thin  dime.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
81st  Congress,  I  shall  make  the  best  fight  of 
which  I  am  capable  for  a  reduced  budget. 
Such  a  fight,  of  course,  must  include  the 
next  appropriation  for  ECA.  I  hope  it  will 
be  feasible  for  us  to  limit  it  to  about  $2 y2 
billion  and  end  it  the  following  year 
with  about  $1  billion. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  ends,  we  will  be  cordially  disliked  in 
Europe  and  in  some  sectors  actively  hated. 
But  Europe  does  not  have  our  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  as  a  stimulant  to  production, 
and  never  will,  it  does  not  have  our  area  of 
free  trade;  no  one  country  is  so  nearly  self- 
contained  with  respect  to  raw  materials  as 
we;  and,  for  other  reasons  needless  to  be 
enumerated,  Western  Europe  did  not  have  our 
standard  of  living  before  either  of  two  World 
Wars  and  will  never  have  it  in  the  foreseeable 
future  unless  we  are  foolish  enough  to  spend 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

As  a  means  of  curtailing  ECA  expendi¬ 
tures,  I  would  recommend  that  ECA  make 
no  more  loans,  referring  those  who  wish  to 
borrow  to  the  World  Bank  or  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  We  can’t  expect  any  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  to  go  to  the  World  Bank  for 
4%  percent  money  if  we  set  up  an  agency  to 
lend  it  at  2  y2  percent  and  possibly  with  a 
tacit  understanding  that  it  will  never  be 
repaid. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  establish 
satisfactory  trade  with  India,  from  which 
country  we  can  receive  acceptable  imports  in 
exchange  for  surpluses  we  need  to  dispose  of. 

In  the  interests  of  a  more  stable  world 
we  should  urge  all  nations  who  hold  British 
war  debts  to  refund  those  debts  on  a  long¬ 
time  basis  and  at  an  appropriate  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  labor  government  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  will  never  realistically  face  the  problem 
of  competition  in  world  markets  so  long  as 
she  can  keep  members  of  the  labor  unions 
employed  in  the  production  of  high-priced 
goods  for  sale  to  sterling  areas. 


Spain  desperately  needs  our  wheat,  cotton 
and  machinery,  and  never  in  her  history  has 
Spain  defaulted  on  a  debt.  I  would  like  to 
see  Spain  given  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
with  a  gentleman’s  agreement  that  the 
funds  would  be  expended  for  the  items  men¬ 
tioned. 

When  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  these  suggestions,  I  shall  welcome 
your  reactions.  As  I  said  in  the  outset,  they 
are  merely  surface  impressions  based  upon 
an  inadequate  study,  but  I  don’t  believe  all 
of  them  can  be  wrong. 

Cordially  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  letter  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  funds  were  being  wasted  in 
Europe  on  socialistic  schemes,  and  how 
those  countries  needed  to  cut  down  their 
trade  barriers.  There  was  no  real  pros¬ 
perity  in  Western  Europe  until  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  was  created. 

In  Mr.  Hoffman’s  letter  in  reply  to  my 
letter,  he  promised  to  cut  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  2  years  from  that  time.  That 
would  have  been  10  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Hoffman  in  reply  to  mine  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  13, 1949. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Rorertson, 

XJ.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Willis  :  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  4,  1949.  In  this 
complicated  Job  ECA  has  to  do  It  is  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  me  to  have  the  observations 
and  conclusions  of,  Intelligent,  independent 
observers  of  the  European  scene.  If  such 
reports  are  available  to  us  we  have  the  means 
of  verifying  or  correcting  our  own  conclu¬ 
sions  and  as  a  result  we  are  enabled  both  to 
avoid  making  continuing  mistakes  and  to 
deal  with  new  problems  of  which  we  may  not 
have  been  fully  aware. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind 
words  about  the  important  place  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  in  an  “overall  peace 
program”  and  for  your  endorsement  of  its 
administration. 

I  appreciate  your  suggestion  to  me  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  have  my  reactions  to 
the  points  you  make  in  your  letter  and  I 
shall  give  these  to  you  in  complete  frankness. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  you  have  put 
your  finger  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  and  difficulties  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the 
success  of  the  recovery  program  in  Western 
Europe  depends  upon  achieving  effective  eco¬ 
nomic  integration,  that  we  cannot  permit  the 
Western  Europeans  to  overlook  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  our  aid  must  be  a  declining 
amount  with  a  definite  terminal  date,  that 
the  future  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
United  States’  continuing  strong  and  solvent 
and  that  the  participating  countries  must 
realistically  face  the  problem  of  increased 
dollar  earnings  and  of  competing  in  world 
markets.  As  you  perhaps  know,  in  my 
speech  to  the  council  of  the  OEEC  on  October 
31  I  pounded  hard  on  certain  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  and  I  believe  with  you  that  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  must  make  substantial 
progress  in  dealing  with  these  questions  with¬ 
out  delay. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  in  more  detail 
some  of  the  specific  statements  and  conclu¬ 
sions  in  your  letter. 

You  say,  “But  I  likewise  feel  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  we  can  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  dollar  aid.”  The 


context  in  which  this  appears  in  your  letter 
might  be  taken  to  imply  that  you  feel  ECA 
does  not  agree  with  you  on  this  point  and 
will  be  reluctant  to  accept  this  policy.  In 
fact,  I  feel  as  strongly  as  you  do  about  this 
and  I  believe  our  actions  bear  this  out.  The 
first  year  of  the  program  involved  appropria¬ 
tions  of  roughly  $5  billion,  plus  about  $564 
million  for  government  and  relief  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  was  contained  in  a  separate 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  For  the  second  year  we  requested 
about  $4  billion  and  the  Congress  finally 
appropriate  $3,778  million.  This  figure  again 
was  exclusive  of  a  separate  appropriation 
to  cover  expenditures  for  government  and 
relief  in  Germany.  If  this  latter  item  is 
added  in,  the  total  available  for  Western 
European  recovery  in  the  fiscal  year  1949-50 
comes  to  roughly  $4,150  million.  In  testi¬ 
mony  before  congressional  committees  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  I  stated  my  belief  that  further 
large  cuts  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  could 
be  expected.  Our  continuing  examination 
of  the  recovery  program  since  that  time 
confirms  this  belief.  Though  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  not  as 
yet  determined  the  amount  to  be  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  1951, 1  can  assure  you  that 
the  request  when  submitted  will  show  “a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  dollar  aid.” 

You  mentioned  in  your  letter  that  you 
“hope  it  will  be  feasible  for  us  to  limit  it  to 
about  $2*4  billion.”  I  assure  you  I  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  but  I  believe  that  too  large  a 
cut  would  entail  a  most  serious  risk  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  what  I  think  we  all  agree  has  been 
a  program  of  the  greatest  significance  to 
world  recovery  and  to  the  prospect  of  peace 
ar.d  security.  I  still  believe  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  use  a  15-foot  rope  to  rescue 
a  man  who  is  about  to  drown  20  feet  from 
shore.  I  assure  you  we  are  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  single  dollar  that  we  do  not  think  is 
really  needed  for  the  purposes  of  success¬ 
fully  achieving  our  objective  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  our  record  to  date  war¬ 
rants  confidence  in  us  on  this  score.  I 
would  therefore  urge  you  to  preserve  an 
open  mind  on  this  subject  and  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  $2  y2  billion  will  be  enough  until 
we  have  presented  before  you  and  others  in 
Congress  our  detailed  justification  of  our 
final  budget  estimates. 

You  are  rightly  concerned,  as  I  am,  with 
the  tremendous  expenditures  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  possible  consequences 
of  such  expenditures  to  our  own  stability 
and  solvency.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  if 
enough  funds  are  not  appropriated  to 
achieve  European  economic  recovery  and 
Europe  relapses  into  the  conditions  of  1947 
and  early  1948,  we  should  soon  find  com¬ 
munism  on  the  march  again  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  potentially  disastrous  threat  to  our 
own  security.  I  for  one  am  convinced  that 
under  these  circumstances  we  should  soon  be 
forced  to  spend  many  times  on  increased 
military  preparedness  what  we  might  have 
saved  by  relatively  small  reductions  in  ERP 
appropriations.  Such  a  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  the  way  to  protect  either  our 
solvency  or  our  security  or  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  both  in  this 
letter  and  in  my  speech  to  the  Council  of 
the  OEEC,  I  agree  with  you  concerning  the 
vital  importance  of  real  progress  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  in  Western  Europe.  I 
have  some  disagreement  with  you,  however, 
when  you  state  “the  economic  stability  of 
"Western  Europe  is  now  more  dependent  upon 
economic  integration  than  upon  our  further 
dollar  aid.”  My  view  is  that  the  economic 
stability  of  Western  Europe  is  still  depend¬ 
ent  upon  both  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  upon  which  of  the  two  it  is  more  de¬ 
pendent.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  important 
element  in  recovery  and  stability  will  be  the 
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Increase  in  exchange  of  goods  between  the 
participating  countries.  However,  even  with 
the  maximum  achievement  in  this  respect 
there  are  certain  goods  needed  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  for  their  recovery  which 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
anywhere  in  these  countries  and  must  be 
bought  for  dollars  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere.  If  these  countries  were  exchanging 
their  surpluses  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere 
in  the  world  for  currencies  convertible  into 
dollars  they  would  not  require  dollar  aid  but 
I  am  afraid  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is 
not  immediately  in  prospect.  In  any  event 
their  continued  recovery  and  stability  can¬ 
not  yet  be  fully  achieved  solely  by  improv¬ 
ing  exchanges  among  themselves  and  must 
for  a  while  continue  to  depend  upon  some 
dollar  aid. 

You  say  in  your  letter,  “While  there  may 
be  some  lowering  of  trade  restrictions  in 
Western  Europe  before  our  aid  ends,  my 
personal  impression  is  that  the  program 
will  be  quite  inadequate.”  I  agree  that  this 
is  a  real  danger.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
assert  that,  even  though  we  may  have  some 
apprehension  on  this  score,  neither  the  West¬ 
ern  European  countries  nor  we  ourselves 
can  permit  this  program  to  be  inadequate. 
Recovery  and  independence  from  our  aid 
depends  to  such  an  important  degree  upon 
success  in  removal  of  trade  restrictions  that 
we  just  cannot  accept  the  prospect  of  failure 
in  this  part  of  the  program.  I  believe  this 
is  well  understood  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  European  nations  and  I  for  one 
believe  that  because  it  is  so  urgently  neces¬ 
sary  we  shall  see  a  real  achievement  in  this 
respect. 

You  point  out  that,  “Anticommunistic 
governments  are  now  safely  entrenched  in 
the  area  in  question  and  have  the  ability, 
with  such  military  aid  as  may  be  given  them 
under  the  Atlantic  Pact,  to  make  it  tough 
for  a  potential  aggressor."  I  submit  that 
the  main  reason  why  this  is  so  today  is  the 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  European 
recovery  program.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  without  this  improvement  the  condition 
you  describe  would  not  exist  today.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  follows  inevitably  that  economic 
deterioration  due  to  a  failure  to  continue 
an  adequate  recovery  program  would  soon 
reverse  the  trend.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  even  with  continued  military  aid, 
I  should  doubt  that  we  would  find  the  anti¬ 
communist  governments  very  safely  en¬ 
trenched.  I  believe  that  in  turning  back  the 
tide  of  communism  the  European  peoples 
have  demonstrated  two  things:  first,  that 
they  do  prize  their  liberties  enough  to  work 
and  fight  for  them,  and  second,  that  the 
stamina  to  make  this  major  effort  depends  on 
the  hope  of  tolerable  and  improving  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  The  economic  prospects 
of  Europe  are  not  yet  firmly  enough  based  to 
survive  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  aid,  nor  an 
overdrastic  cut  in  our  support. 

I  think  your  statement  that  “we  have 
assumed  at  least  a  moral  obligation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ECA  program  through  fiscal  1952” 
needs  some  qualification.  Our  assumption 
of  any  obligations  was  contingent  upon  the 
participating  countries  performing  their  part 
of  the  bargain.  So  long  as  they  do  so  and 
we  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in 
the  program,  I  do  feel  we  have  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  continue.  My  view  is  that  we  must 
be  able  to  continue  to  justify  our  participa¬ 
tion  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world  or 
we  have  no  obligation.  I  may  say  that  I 
presently  think  the  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  abundantly  justified  on  these 
grounds. 

I  note  that  you  are  disposed  to  recommend 
that  ECA  make  no  more  loans  and  that  we 
refer  those  who  wish  to  borrow  to  the  World 
Bank  or  to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I 
should  like  to  state  that  we  have  in  fact 


constantly  followed  the  policy  of  considering 
whether  or  not  in  any  given  situation  a  loan 
from  these  banks  instead  of  an  ECA  loan  was 
feasible.  The  problem  is,  however,  that  there 
are  certain  dollar  expenditures  of  some  of 
the  participating  countries  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  recovery  but  which  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  covered  by  bank  loans.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  banks  in  question  are  in 
full  agreement  on  this  point.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  National  Advisory  Council  has 
determined  that  the  countries  in  question 
will  be  able  to  repay  loans  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  ECA  to  furnish  assistance 
on  a  grant  basis.  It  seems  to  me  better  to 
obtain  from  these  countries  an  obligation  to 
repay  than  it  is  to  give  them  the  dollars 
without  any  repayment  provision.  If  the 
problem  were  not  handled  in  this  way  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  necessary  dollars 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  banks,  the 
result  would  be  that  certain  countries  would 
be  short  of  dollars  required  for  recovery  pur¬ 
poses  and  thus  the  program  would  be  threat¬ 
ened  in  these  countries.  I  do  not  agree, 
therefore,  that  cutting  out  of  ECA  loans,  even 
though  these  are  a  relatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  of  recovery  funds,  would 
be  a  practicable  way  of  curtailing  ECA  ex¬ 
penditures. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  British  war  debts 
constitute  a  very  difficult  problem.  Both 
ECA  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
are  concerned  with  the  so-called  unrequited 
exports  from  Great  Britain  involved  in  this 
situation.  As  you  correctly  pointed  out,  the 
tendency  is  for  British  goods  to  move  into 
certain  parts  of  the  world  in  payment  for 
debts  owed  by  Great  Britain  to  these  areas 
and  as  a  result  there  is  less  incentive  to  the 
British  exporter  or  manufacturer  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  tougher  dollar  market.  I  have, 
as  you  know,  laid  great  stress  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  giving  incentives  and  removing  ob¬ 
stacles  to  greater  sales  in  the  dollar  market 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  relax  our  efforts 
to  deal  with  any  situation  which  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  problem. 

I  apologize  to  you  for  the  length  of  this 
communication  but  you  have  raised  such  im¬ 
portant  and  basic  questions  in  your  letter 
that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately 
in  a  few  sentences.  I  should  welcome  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
even  more  fully  any  of  these  points  for  it 
is  vital  that  there  be  a  real  analysis  of  them 
and  a  thorough  understanding  as  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  concerning  the  objectives 
and  requirements  of  the  European  recovery 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

With  kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  replied  to  that 
letter  in  a  letter  of  December  19,  1949, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency, 

Lexington,  Va.,  December  19,  1949. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  is  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  me.  You  need  make 
no  apology  whatever  for  its  length,  because 
I  know  you  realize  that  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  is  more  deeply  interested  than  I 
in  our  whole  program  of  international  co¬ 
operation  or  more  earnestly  striving  to  get 
the  type  of  information  so  essential  for 
sound  and  wise  conclusions.  Even  with  the 
best  .efforts  I  can  put  forth  in  that  behalf, 
I  constantly  feel  the  need,  as  expressed  by 


Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  for  “the  Father  of 
Light  to  illuminate  our  understanding.” 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  your  letter  that 
you  and  I  are  still  in  substantial  agreement 
concerning  the  ECA  program.  Long  ago  I 
gave  up  any  hope  of  comprehending  the 
magnitude  of  a  billion  dollars  and  sometimes 
wonder  if  I  really  understand  what  even  a 
million  dollars  means  since  it  is  so  far  be¬ 
yond  my  personal  transactions  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Consequently  I  take  the  position  if 
one  man  says  that  the  future  foreign  job 
can  be  done  for  $2  y2  billion  and  another  says 
it  should  be  $3  billion  that  neither  is  in 
position  to  be  categorical  about  the  exact 
amount.  In  dealing  with  sums  beyond  our 
finite  grasp  we  can  merely  make  guesses  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  information. 
Therefore,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I 
shall  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  exact 
amount  of  the  next  ECA  appropriation  bill 
and  shall  closely  follow  the  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  persented  to  our  committee  by 
your  organization  at  that  time,  with  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  no  Member  of 
the  Congress  spending  2  or  3  days  in  12 
ECA  countries  can  come  home  with  as  much 
reliable  information  as  you  are  able  to 
present. 

In  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Anna  O’Hara  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  the  New  York  Times  is  one  of 
the  best  political  commentators  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  In  a  recent  article  on  this  subject, 
she  took  me  gently  to  task  for  saying  in  my 
letter  to  you  that  Western  Europe  is  more 
dependent  upon  economic  integration  than 
upon  further  dollar  aid.  The  first  letter 
that  I  prepared  tc^  send  to  you,  written  on 
the  boat  as  we  were  returning  from  Europe, 
was  twice  as  long  as  the  second  one  which 
was  mailed  from  New  York.  I  frankly  felt 
the  second  letter  was  too  long  to  send  to  a 
man  so  busy  as  you,  but  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
dense  my  views  I  made  some  sacrifice  of 
clarity  to  brevity.  I  thought  in  other  para¬ 
graphs  that  I  had  made  it  plain  that  our 
own  self-interest  as  well  as  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  conditioned,  of  course,  upon  mutual 
performance  required  us  to  continue  the 
program  for  the  promised  period.  In  the 
reference  to  economic  integration  and  cur¬ 
rency  convertibility,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
mutual  agreement,  I  merely  sought  to  con¬ 
vey  my  personal  impression  that  that  type 
of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
Europeans  was  more  important  than  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  dollar  aid  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  and  that  without  it  I  did  not  see  how 
any  amount  of  dollar  aid  whatever  would 
ever  put  Western  Europe  on  a  permanent 
self-supporting  basis. 

I  went  to  Europe  with  the  background  of 
not  only  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
we  had  taken  on  the  subject  of  ECA  but 
with  a  previous  experience  of  10  years  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  during  which  I  had  made  an  eager 
and  painstaking  study  of  tariffs  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  as  well  as  our  domestic  tax 
structure.  I  went  to  Europe,  therefore, 
knowing  exactly  the  type  of  information  I 
desired  and  was  frankly  flattered  when 
other  members  of  our  party  told  me  after 
each  county  we  had  visited  that  apparently 
I  had  been  able  to  secure  more  information 
concerning  economic  conditions  in  the 
country  visited  than  had  they.  In  the 
course  of  my  travels  I  asked  pointed  and 
searching  questions  not  only  of  officials  in 
our  Government  and  officials  of  the  country 
visited  but  of  all  the  American  and  foreign 
businessmen  I  could  reach.  As  indicated  in 
my  letter  to  you,  I  found  the  small  coun¬ 
tries  are  eager  for  freer  trade  in  Western 
Europe  but  was  frankly  discouraged  by 
what  I  found  in  France  and  Great  britain, 
without  whose  active  cooperation  the  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  a  success.  However,  in  the 
words  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  “I  shall 
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travel  hopefully”  with  what  you  say  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  page  3  concerning  the 
success  of  that  part  of  our  program. 

I  also  agree,  with  respect  to  Italy  and 
France,  with  what  you  say  in  the  following 
paragraph  about  the  continuing  danger  of 
communism.  But  a  great  Greek  fable  writer 
wrote  a  story  about  a  boy  who  cried  wolf 
once  too  often,  which  I  would  like  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  to  re-read.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  official  figures  show  but 
I  was  told  in  Paris  that  we  are  now  putting 
up  one-half  of  what  the  French  Government 
is  spending.  If  that  be  true  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  accompanied  with  a  detailed  analysis 
of  what  the  French  Government  is  spending 
on  socialistic  schemes  instead  of  a  rearma¬ 
ment  program,  it  will  be  an  issue  next  year 
a  bit  tough  for  the  friends  of  the  program  to 
defend. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  all  that  you  say 
in  the  third  paragraph  on  page  4  concerning 
loans,  since  the  total  thereof  as  you  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  over  the  telephone  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  far  less  than  I  thought.  I  am  also 
reassured  to  hear  you  say  that  your  present 
loan  program  has  the  approval  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  did 
not  get  the  information  from  McCloy  in 
Germany  but  did  gather  the  impression  from 
another  responsible  person  in  Europe  that 
officials  of  the  World  Bank  feel  that  2]/2 
percent  ECA  loans  are  making  it  tough  for 
the  World  Bank  to  place  loans  at  a  much 
higher  interest  rate. 

Since  writing  you  the  letter  mentioning 
British  war  debts  to  India,  Pakistan,  Egypt, 
and  so  forth,  totaling  perhaps  $3  billion,  I 
heard  a  radio  program  in  which  the  refund¬ 
ing  of  those  debts  is  listed  as  a  “must”  for 
permanent  British  recovery.  It,  naturally, 
pleased  me  to  have  that  information  for  it 
confirmed  the  information  I  had  gotten  on 
that  subject  in  London. 

As  the  late  Dr.  Alderman  used  to  say,  “I 
covet  an  opportunity”  to  more  fully  discuss 
these  matters  with  you  when  I  get  back  to 
Washington  in  January.  In  the  meantime, 
I  send  you  heartfelt  wishes  for  a  happy 
Christmas  season  and  may  a  kind  and  graci¬ 
ous  Providence  give  you  the  wisdom  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  us  along  the  highroad  to  peace 
with  the  strength  to  be  patient  with  those 
less  informed  than  you  but  who,  nevertheless, 
seek  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  16,  1949,  I  addressed  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  on  this  same  subject,  recounting 
how  Senator  Stennis  and  I  and  others 
had  visited  Europe,  that  we  had  seen 
great  cathedrals,  but  how  they  were  all 
empty,  and  that  the  people  there  were 
not  worshipping  God  any  more,  and  that 
we  had  seen  how  our  money  was  going 
down  the  rathole  of  socialistic  schemes. 
I  stated  that  we  would  not  get  any  re¬ 
turn  on  our  lavish  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
tures  unless  we  insisted  that  those  funds 
be  spent  under  a  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  such  as  we  had — which  has  not 
been  done,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  done 
in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
speech  I  made  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.,  on  December 
16,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Address  of  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson 

Before  the  Student  Body  of  Washington 

and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  at 

Tap  Day  Ceremony  of  ODK,  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  16,  1949 

Even  in  ruins,  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  are  great  but  the  visitor 
familiar  with  his  ancient  history  knows  that 
they  are  the  products  of  slave  labor,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  lash  of  cruel  taskmasters. 
When  ancient  Athens  had  a  population  of 
1  million,  700,000  of  them  were  slaves.  As 
one  Greek  explained  to  me,  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Athens,  those  slaves  furnished  the  horse¬ 
power  for  the  erection  of  the  massive  marble 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  History  tells  us  that  at  one  time 
every  Roman  Senator  had  a  minimum  of  400 
slaves,  the  lives  of  whom  had  no  value  except 
at  the  caprice  of  the  master. 

It  was  the  Christian  religion,  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that 
eventually  changed  man’s  conception  of  hu¬ 
man  dignity  and  human  rights.  While  in 
Rome  this  fall  I  visited  the  dungeon  in 
which  Peter  and  Paul  had  been  imprisoned, 
the  great  cathedrals  which  bear  their  names 
and  the  picture  gallaries  which  reflect  the 
sufferings  of  the  early  church.  In  Athens  I 
visited  Mars’  Hill,  where  Paul  addressed  the 
men  of  Athens,  and  in  Switzerland  the  dun¬ 
geon  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  where  Bonni- 
vard  was  in  prison  for  6  long  years  because 
of  his  religious  faith.  As  I  stood  before  the 
bust  of  Lord  Tennyson  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  I  recall  that  he  had  said,  “We  are 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages.”  The  greatest 
thing  that  the  British  inherited  from  those 
ages  is  the  Christian  religion,  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  formulated  our  democratic 
institutions. 

Communism  cannot  win  in  the  world  un¬ 
til  the  Christian  religion  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed — and  that  is  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Soviet  Politburo.  In  Europe 
are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  cathe¬ 
drals  in  the  world,  but  they  were  virtually 
deserted.  Consequently  in  our  interview 
with  Pope  Pius,  whose  leadership  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  world  against  communism 
is  a  major  contribution  to  the  present  se¬ 
curity  of  the  world,  I  said  that  if  the  600 
million  who  profess  Christianity  would  unite 
and  become  activated  with  the  same  zeal  for 
their  cause  that  motivates  the  800  million 
or  more  Communists  of  the  world  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  winning.  With  that 
Pope  Pius  agreed. 

While  I  was  in  London  the  University 
of  London  conferred  an  honorary  degree 
upon  our  Ambassador  and  my  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas.  In  presenting 
that  degree  the  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London  referred  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  forces  which  make  up  our  world, 
to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  London 
has  always  stressed  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences  and  he  said  it  did  not  intend 
to  yield  to  the  current  pressure  for  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  physical  sciences. 

One  has  to  visit  the  war-torn  areas  of 
Europe  to  adequately  appreciate  the  physi¬ 
cal  damage  that  was  done.  Those  familiar 
with  those  areas  told  me  that  the  Marshall 
plan  aid  worked  a  miracle  in  their  restora¬ 
tion.  Europe  would  not  have  won  the  war 
against  communism  without  that  aid  and 
the  aid  was  more  than  physical.  It  gave  to 
the  war-weary  and  depressed  people  of  Eur¬ 
ope  a  new  hope.  But  apparently  the  po¬ 
litical  leaders  of  Europe  are  not  giving  it 
what  it  needs  as  much  as  dollar  aid,  namely 
spiritual  leadership  and  a  rebirth  of  the 
zeal  and  the  courage  of  those  early  Christian 
leaders  who  were  willing  to  die  for  their 
faith. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  will  fight  for 
their  freedom  and  so  will  those  of  the  Scan- 
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dinavian  countries.  My  personal  belief  is 
that  the  divine  spark  of  freedom  still  burns 
in  the  heart  of  the  average  Frenchman,  but, 
with  182  Communists  in  the  French  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  with  the  labor  unions  of  France 
dominated  by  Communists,  the  picture  there 
is  far  from  clear. 

Since  the  war  we  have  spent  through 
UNRA,  surplus  military  supplies,  military 
relief  in  occupied  areas  and  the  Marshall 
plan  over  $22  billion  in  our  program  of  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation.  Industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  all  Marshall  aid  countries,  except 
Germany  and  Greece,  is  now  above  the  pre¬ 
war  level  while  the  acute  need  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  has  been  met.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  satisfied  that  next 
year  we  can  make  a  substantial  reduction  in 
our  ECA  appropriations  and  end  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  1952. 

While  our  Nation  is  blessed  with  vast  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  a  large  area  of  free  trade, 
our  world  supremacy  in  productive  capacity 
is  not  due  to  those  two  factors  alone,  and 
neither  will  those  two  factors  be  enough  to 
maintain  it.  We  excel  in  world  production 
primarily  because  under  our  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  we  give  the  greatest  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  individual  to  produce.  There  is 
not  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  system  any¬ 
where  in  Western  Europe  or  for  that  matter 
in  the  world.  Each  of  the  14  countries  we 
visited  is  socialistic  to  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  They  do  not  have  our  standard  of 
living  now  and  the  socialistic  program  will 
never  produce  it  for  them. 

I  had  no  opportunity,  of  course,  to  observe 
what  communism  had  done  to  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  all  the  evidence 
we  could  get  on  that  subject  led  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  standard  of  living  in  all 
Communist  countries  is  below  that  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

But  from  our  standpoint,  the  standard 
of  living  in  Europe  is  bad  enough  and  I 
returned  home  with  the  firm  conviction  to 
make  the  best  fight  of  which  I  am  capable 
to  preserve  American  constitutional  freedom 
and  the  American  standard  of  living,  based 
upon  a  system  of  competitive  enterprise. 
The  socialistic  governments  in  Europe  with 
our  aid  are  trying  to  give  the  people  what 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  give  and 
for  which  the  people  are  not  paying.  The 
closest  approach  to  paying  is  in  Great 
Britain,  the  heaviest  taxed  country  in  the 
world  outside  of  Russia.  And  yet,  since  the 
war,  the  Labor  government  has  received 
dollar  aid  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  sum  of  $7  billion.  As  John  T.  Flynn, 
in  his  recent  book,  “The  Road  Ahead,"  says, 
“Socialism  did  not  come  to  Great  Britain 
by  that  name,”  and  those  who  are  trying 
to  bring  it  to  us  have  not  so  labeled  it. 
With  the  exception  of  the  liquor  and  to¬ 
bacco  monopolies  in  Italy,  every  nation  in 
Europe  is  operating  the  enterprises  owned 
by  the  government  at  a  loss,  or  a  profit  that 
is  nominal.  Yet  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  would  like  for  us  to  take  over 
the  utilities,  the  communications  systems, 
the  transportation  systems,  the  coal  mines, 
etc.  And  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
last  year  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  put  our  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  steel  business. 

Our  salvation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  world,  is  for  us  to  remain 
financially  solvent.  To  do  that  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  must  drastically  cur¬ 
tail  the  spending  program  and  make  every 
effort  to  balance  the  budget,  and  it  must 
likewise  stoutly  resist  those  bills,  such  as 
the  civil  rights  bills,  which  all  impartial 
lawyers  recognize  as  being  unconstitutional. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  been 
put  on  notice  that,  as  soon  as  we  meet, 
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there  will  be  brought  up  for  action  the 
pending  FEPC  bill,  which  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  economically  and  socially  unsound 
and  smells  to  high  heaven  of  political  dem¬ 
agoguery. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  world  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge  to  the  new  generation.  I 
give  thanks  for  a  school  like  Washington 
and  Lee,  which  still  trains  young  men  in 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 
They  leave  its  sacred  walls  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  taught  the  youth 
of  the  South  after  it  had  felt  the  iron  heel 
of  war,  that  if  their  fair  Southland  was  to 
be  re-built  in  a  manner  in  which  it  could 
achieve  its  'manifest  destiny,  it  must  be  on 
the  fundamental  principle  that  duty  is  the 
sublimest  word  in  The  English  language. 
No  one  knows  how  long  the  cold  war  will 
last  or  what  it  will  cost.  Those  who  passed 
on  to  us  constitutional  freedom  and  private 
enterprise  sacrificed  to  do  so.  The  cold  war 
is  a  challenge  to  our  democratic  institutions 
and  if  we  be  unwilling  to  sacrifice  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  they  could  be  lo6t  forever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  made  an  allusion  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  social  justice. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  record  shows  that 
the  United  States  has  been  extending  aid 
to  Central  American  countries,  under  a 
similar  plan,  since  1954.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  owners  of  large 
coffee  plantations  in  Central  American 
countries  pay  taxes  on  their  property  at 
a  rate  of  30  cents  for  each  $100  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  they  pay  no  income  tax  what¬ 
soever.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  American  pays  taxes  upon  his 
property  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $2.25 
for  each  $100  of  the  value  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  in  addition  to  that,  pays  to 
the  Federal  Government  a  tax  upon  his 
income  at  a  rate  of  from  20  percent  to 
91  percent  of  his  net  income,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  in  most  cases  also  pays  a 
substantial  amount  of  income  tax  to  the 
State  in  which  he  lives,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  think  that  some¬ 
body  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the 
social  injustice  of  taxing  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  such  an  exorbitant  fashion  as 
that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  money 
they  pay  in  taxes  away  to  people  who 
refuse  to  tax  themselves? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  There 
is  a  great  misconception  about  the  word 
“equal.”  The  word  “equal”  never  has 
meant  that  everybody  should  have  equal 
wealth.  The  word  “equal”  has  never 
meant  that  everybody  is  equal  in  char¬ 
acter,  mentality,  and  energy.  Social  jus¬ 
tice  should  mean  only  the  opportunity, 
as  George  Mason  said  in  our  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights,  of  a  man  to  acquire  and 
possess  property.  And  if  people  do  not 
work  for  it,  if  they  do  not  have  our 
private-incentive  system,  they  will  never 
achieve  the  standard  of  living  we  have 
achieved.  And  anybody  who  tries  to 
equate  social  justice  with  an  equal  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  trying  to  do  what  never 
has  been  done  and  what  never  will  be 
done. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


'A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Housft  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  7894)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  endingyrune  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes;  th\t  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26,  41,  54,  64,  and 
65  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  yeceded  from  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  th(k  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  &9,  71,  74,  and  75  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  several¬ 
ly  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7,  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  THE  FEDERAL  MARI¬ 
TIME  BOARD  \ 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on,  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate -Resolu¬ 
tion  186,  covering  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7,  relating  to  the  Federal  MaHtime 
Board.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas.  \ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Must  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who  makes  such  a  motion  state*1 
that  he  supports  the  resolution?  / 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rules  so  require.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  support  the  resolution?  / 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Yes.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under/  the  pro¬ 
cedures  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  resolution,  as  i/understand, 
there  is  to  be  an  allocation  of  1  hour  of 
time,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montan/  permit  the  Chair 
to  state  the  question/? 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  186, /the  subject  of  which  is 
Reorganization^  Plan  No.  7,  relating  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board.  The  time 
will  be  equ/lly  divided  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and/ it  is  proposed  that  debate 
thereon  will  be  limited,  to  not  to  exceed 
1  hour.  / 

Mr.  yMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  allocated  so  that  30  minutes  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Kamsas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  30  min- 
u/es  under  the  control  of  the  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mm 
McClellan],  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the/e 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  f 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President - 

The  .PRESIDING  OFFICER./  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  fi/m  Ar¬ 
kansas  yield  to  himself?  / 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Three  minutes. 
The  procedure  now  being  followed  is  a 
special  procedure,  and  not  /he  general 
rule  of  the  Senate.  This  i/a  procedure 
that  is  prescribed  when  a  reorganization 
plan  is  submitted,  and  th/  committee  to 
which  the  reorganizatior/plan  is  referred 
fails  to  take  action  o/  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  that  may  laave  been  referred 
to  that  committee.  / 

So  I  felt  that  in/view  of  the  special 
procedure  that  is  i/w  being  undertaken, 
I,  on  behalf  of  brie  committee,  should 
make  a  brief  statement  for  the  Record, 
so  that  all  Senators  will  understand  why 
this  course  of  /tion  is  being  pursued. 

Reorganiz/ion  Plans  Nos.  6  and  7, 
providing  foj  reorganizations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Home /oan  Bank  Board  and  of  the 
Maritime  /unctions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment/espectively,  were  submitted  to 
the  Coi/ress  on  June  12,  1961,  and  re¬ 
ferred  yo  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations. 

R/olutions  of  disapproval  were  filed 
in  /e  House  on  June  12  and  13 — House 
R/olution  335  and  337  on  plan  No.  6  and 
H6use  Resolutions  336  and  338  on  plan 
j*o.  7.  Hearings  on  the  plans  were  held 
"'before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
onVune  27,  and  the  full  Committee  voted 
to  table  the  resolutions  of  disapproval 
on  July  14,  1961. 

Ext/sive  hearings  were  also  held  be¬ 
fore  thR  House  Commitee  on  Merchant 
Marine  mid  Fisheries  on  plan  No.  7  on 
July  11,  *2,  andl3,  1961.  An  executive 
session  was.  also  held  on  July  18. 

Under  themrocedure  prescribed  by  the 
provisions  oK  the  Reorganization  Act, 
motions  to  discharge  the  committee  and 
to  call  up  the  Resolutions — House  Reso¬ 
lution  336,  providing  for  the  disapproval 
of  plan  No.  7,  anckHouse  Resolution  335, 
providing  for  the  (disapproval  of  plan  No. 

6 — for  floor  action  Vere  defeated  in  the 
House  on  July  20  ami  August  3,  1961,  re¬ 
spectively.  These  acVtons  were  tanta¬ 
mount  to  approval  of  Roth  plans  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Seriate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  requested 
the  respective  chairmen  of\the  commit¬ 
tees  having  legislative  oversight  juris¬ 
diction  over  plans  No.  6 — the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
and  No.  7 — the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce — to  submit  their  views  anayecom- 
mendations  on  the  plans.  \ 

I  understand  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  held  hearings  on  plankNo. 

7  on  July  19,  and,  at  an  executive 
session  held  on  August  1,  1961,  failedro 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  what  specific 
recommendations  should  be  made  to  the\ 
Committee  on  Government  Operations/ 
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Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  o^the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

I  have  since  received  letters  from  the 
chairman,  submitting  the  views  of  eight 
members  of  tjie  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce.  The  chairman  informed  me  that 
a  majority  of  the\committee  favored  the 
plan.  \ 

A  letter  was  receryed  by  me  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  from  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Bankingyand  Currency 
which  considered  a  similai\request  made 
to  that  committee,  favoring  plan  No.  6. 

Senate  Resolution  186,  disapproving 
plan  No.  7,  was  filed  in  the  Senate  on 
July  28,  1961,  by  the  Senator  frof^  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler],  Senate  Resolutions 
187  and  188,  disapproving  plan  l^o.  6, 
were  filed  on  July  28  and  July  31  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Dirksen  and  Capehart,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  one  by  Senator  Dirksen  la, 
days  ago,  and  the  one  by  Senator  Cape- 
hart  only  10  days  ago.  All  three  of  these 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  committee  has  had  no  requests  for 
hearings  on  either  of  these  resolutions. 
No  communications  have  been  received 
expressing  opposition  to  either  plan  No. 
6  or  No.  7  except  one  wire  from  Mr. 
Everett  T.  Winter,  ex-vice  president  of 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  against 
plan  No.  7  and  one  other  letter  from  the 
Maritime  Audit  Service.  Three  savings 
and  loan  organizations  have,  however, 
expressed  an  interest  in  plan  No.  6,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  indicating  that  it  would,  in  their 
view,  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Board,  if  permitted  to  go  into  effect. 

Inasmuch  as  hearings  have  been  held 
on  both  of  these  plans  by  House  com¬ 
mittees  and  on  Plan  No.  7  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  resolutions  of 
disapproval  were  filed  in  the  Senate  on 
the  dates  I  have  stated,  and  only  14  days 
prior  to  the  date  the  plans  will  become 
effective — August  11,  1961 — unless  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Senate,  it  is  my  view 
that  there  has  not  been  either  sufficient 
time  or  the  necessity  for  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  and  this  duplicate  the  hearings  held 
by  other  committees,  nor  is  there  suffiV 
cient  time  left  to  prepare  and  submit 
adequate  reports  to  the  Senate.  / 

I  point  out  those  circumstances  s</£hat 
the  Senate  may  know  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations /actually 
has  not  had  the  time  to  hold/hearings 
in  order  to  process  properly /ure  resolu¬ 
tions  of  disapproval.  / 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  Committee yon  Government 
Operations  had  no  requests  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  resolutions.  The  procedure 
today  is  in  accordance  with  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act.  yL  the  committee  takes 
no  action,  it  is  proper  procedure  for  any 
Senator  favorifig  the  resolution  to  move 
to  discharge  tne  committee  and  to  have  a 
vote.  Therefore,  I  say  there  is  no  se¬ 
rious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  being  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  but  I 
wanted  the  Record  to  show  that  the  rea¬ 
son/the  committee  has  not  taken  action 
is  that  there  was  actually  no  request  for 


it,  and  because  the  resolution  of  disap¬ 
proval  was  filed  so  late  that  we  have  not 
had  fair  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  relat¬ 
ing  to  Maritime  and,  consequently,  op¬ 
pose  the  resolution  of  disapproval.  Bas¬ 
ically  at  issue  is  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  proposes  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  authority  for  promotion 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  as 
embodied  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  There  appears  to  be  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  that  the  separation  of  the 
functions — administrative  from  quasi¬ 
judicial — is  desirable  for  better  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  each.  From  this  point  it  has 
been  argued  that  since  Congress  can  only 
accept  or  reject  these  plans  it  is  the 
higher  course  of  wisdom  to  take  the  bit¬ 
ter  with  the  sweet  and  accept  the  new 
promotional  structure. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  argument 
overlooks  the  affirmative  virtues  of  the 
plan  before  the  Senate  today.  This  was 
no\hastily  drafted  or  ill-thought-out 
product;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  carefully 
considered  of  all  the  plans  submitted' 
becauseNit  makes  structural  changes ym 
an  unusually  sensitive  field.  The  m/ri- 
time  industry  and  the  agencies  i^egu- 
lating  it  occupy  positions  where /an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  public  confidence  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Theirs  is/a  virtual 
partnership,  frequently  subjected  to 
sharp  criticism,  hut  essential  if  the 
merchant  marine  i\  to  fulfill  its  vital 
mission  in  both  peacoume  commerce 
and  strategic  emergency. 

As  I  understand  iff  the  initiative  for 
defeating  this  planyiomes  rrom  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  industry  itsell  because  of 
the  fear  that  tneir  substantial  invest¬ 
ments  will  be  ad  the  mercies  oKan  arbi¬ 
trary  Secretary  of  Commerce.  >As  the 
Senator  from  a  noncontiguous  State  99 
percent  dependent  on  service  from,  an 
American  merchant  marine,  no  one  real¬ 
izes  better  than  I  do  the  need  for  prdy 
tection  and  development  of  our  privately'' 
owned  ocean  carriers.  Primary  assist¬ 
ance  must  be  given  to  those  long-term, 
^sponsible  operators  that  will  provide 
essential  services  despite  the  economic 
cycles  common  to  trade  by  the  seas.  I 
would  be  as  fearful  as  the  industry  if  I 
thought  that  whim  rather  than  fact, 
politics  rather  than  principle,  were  to 
control  the  future  course  of  their  com¬ 
panies. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  fears 
are  exaggerated.  The  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  have  the  affirmative  function 
to  promote  the  American  merchant 
marine.  And  this  is  a  measurable  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  reliable  guides  and 
standards  developed  over  a  period  of 
time.  Six,  eight,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
months  from  now  Congress  can  evaluate 
how  successful  he  has  been — and  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  vigilant  in  this  respect  just 
as  we  have  been  a  little  negligent  in  the 
past.  It  can  be  determined  readily 
whether  the  assigned  function  is  being 
fulfilled — the  Secretary  is  aware  of  this 
as  well  as  the  industry. 

Moreover,  one  can  hardly  imagine  a 
more  forceful  and  powerful  ally  for  this 
essential  field  than  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce.  Never  before  has  this  in¬ 
dustry  enjoyed  a  voice  in  the  highest, 
council  of  our  Government,  the  Cabinet 
Under  this  plan,  they  will  have  mis 
representation.  And  far  from  him/be¬ 
ing  a  hostile  spokesman,  it  has  bean  the 
inevitable  course  of  our  administrative 
agencies  for  the  sword  to  hmime  a 
shield.  Beginning  with  the  IOC  80  years 
ago,  the  agencies  always  JSecome  the 
stanchest  supporters  and  A riend  of  the 
industry  that  originally'  imagined  its 
death  knell  was  sounding. 

There  is  still  another  protection  for 
the  legitimate  aims /and  investments  in 
our  merchant  marine.  In  each  case 
where  a  hearing  is  required  or  a  hearing 
provided,  the  parties  are  entitled  to  and 
will  receive  ail  the  guarantees  of  the 
Administratj/e  Procedure  Act.  This  act 
applies  in  /very  case  unless  specifically 
exceptedV-in  the  case  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No/7,  there  are  no  exceptions.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  these  guarantees  in¬ 
clude'  appeal  to  the  courts  where  abuse 
of  discretion  or  arbitrariness  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  as  in  the  case  of  other  agencies. 

/  The  only  argument  advanced  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  plan  No.  7  is  that  one  man  will 
now  have  the  decisionmaking  function 
previously  exercised  by  a  board  of  three. 
This  appears  to  rest  more  on  form  than 
substance;  however,  to  allay  these  fears 
the  Secretary  has  agreed  that  the  initial 
decision  in  subsidy  matters  should  be 
made  by  the  Maritime  Administrator  and 
his  two  top  lieutenants.  If  he  so  chooses 
to  exercise  his  authority  it  is  an  accept¬ 
able  method.  However,  in  the  drafting 
of  this  plan  extensive  consideration  was 
given  to  the  problems  of  the  past — main¬ 
ly  administrative  delays  and  public  dis¬ 
trusts  of  the  exercise  of  the  promotional 
functions.  Many  of  us  in  this  chamber 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  sharply 
critical  of  the  agency  for  deviations  in 
these  two  particulars.  And  I  believe  this 
plan  provides  the  mechanism  for  over¬ 
coming  these  shortcomings.  When  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  diffused  over  a  board  of 
three — rather  than  centered  in  one 
man — there  is  the  power  to  obstruct  and 
vdelay.  As  we  have  experienced  in  the 
past,  each  points  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
otl\er  but  no  decision  ever  appears. 
Finally,  when  one  man  is  isolated  with 
the  excision-making  power  he  is  placed 
in  a  veritable  glass  cage  where  everyone 
can  watah.  He  must  of  necessity  place 
himself  above  suspicion  of  a  decision  in¬ 
fluenced  bj\ex  parte  representations  or 
other  communication.  He  can  least 
afford  the  potability  of  public  distrust 
when  he  is  aboye  all  the  Secretary,  of 
Commerce.  \ 

Mr.  President,  fbr  from  this  being  a 
plan  that  is  “livablV’  I  believe  it  one 
that  deserves  the  fulKsupport  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Congress  and  the  indus¬ 
try.  It  has  been  carefuHy  designed  to 
correct  the  failures  of  the  xild  organiza¬ 
tion  and  prepare  the  groundwork  for  a 
more  successful  fulfillment  ofVthe  ideals 
of  the  .Merchant  Marine  ActAJ.936.  I 
hope  that  on  closer  examination  ail  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  as  I  do  that  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Plan  No.  7  deserves  support?\ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidency! 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  mara 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  without  the\ 
time  being  charged  to  either  side 
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ivate  shipyards,  not  the  Government- 
cn&ned  facilities,  which  fundamentally  serve 
the 'economic  well-being  of  the  Nation.  A 
free  n^arket  economy,  composed  of  privately- 
owned Nfacilities,  produces  taxes  while  public 
enterprise  consumes  taxes.  It  is  the  private 
plus  naval  shipyard  complex,  properly  and 
equitably  utilized,  which  supports  the  ma¬ 
terial  readinaes  of  the  naval  fleet  and  main¬ 
tains  the  American  tradition  of  victory  at 
sea. 

Oddly  enough, Vthis  complex  exists  half 
free  and  half  nationalized,  in  contradiction 
to  the  free,  competitive  economic  system  we 
cherish  and  strive  \  to  nourish.  Oddly 
enough,  we  have  the  anomaly  of  national¬ 
ized  industrial  activity  competing  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  If  semi\ationalization  is 
good  for  naval  purposes,  why.  then,  aren’t 
all  other  industries  furnishing  weapons,  air¬ 
craft,  and  other  military  materiel  similarly 
nationalized?  A  report  of  the  IRmse  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  dated  July  21,  1954,  givbg  a  reas¬ 
onable  answer  to  that  question: 

"If  Government  competition  with  private 
enterprise  were  pushed  to  its  logical  \on- 
clusion,  the  Government  would  ultimately 
destroy  its  source  of  income — commit  na 
tlonal  economic  suicide.” 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
Government-owned,  Government-operated 
shipyards.  They  possess  no  vested  rights. 
The  naval  shipyards  duplicate  all  that  the 
private  shipyards  can  do.  Or,  said  differ¬ 
ently,  the  private  yards  can  do  all  that  the 
naval  shipyards  can  do  where  ship  building, 
ship  repairing,  ship  alterations,  and  ship 
conversions  are  concerned.  There  is  no  basic 
prohibition  to  a  greater  utilization  of  private 
shipyard  facilities.  More  realistic  practices 
would  better  serve  the  need  for  economic 
well-being.  And,  thereby,  the  capacity  of 
our  economic  system  to  produce  the  funds 
to  pay  for  military  defense  will  be  strength¬ 
ened. 

But,  what  of  the  military  role  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  shipyards?  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  the 
retiring  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  de¬ 
fining  seapower,  assigns  to  the  Nation’s  ship¬ 
building  capacity  an  importance  equal  to 
that  of  weapons,  armament,  ships,  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Logistics,  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E. 
Wilson,  has  publicly  testified  that  “the  Navy 
is  dependent,  as  heretofore,  on  private  ship¬ 
yards  to  assist  in  the  activation,  conversion, 
construction,  and  modernization  of  public 
and  merchant  shipping  needed  to  maintain 
a  strong  posture  to  deter  a  war,  to  fight  a 
war,  and  to  assist  in  achieving  the  national 
objectives  in  peace  and  war.”  In  1959,  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson  also  assured  the  mobilizatior 
planners  that  "the  private  ship  repair  ir 
dustry  is  essential  in  maintaining  our  ijro- 
bllization  potential.” 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  other  leaders 
of  the  free  world,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  have  paid  tribute  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  and  production  genius  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Allies  irythe  1941-44 
period  to  balance  "current  losses  with  new 
ships,”  and  eventually  to  “replace  all  our 
earlier  losses.”  That  shipbuilding  and  pro¬ 
duction  genius,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  this 
distinguished  committee/  was  provided  by 
both  the  private  and  r/val  shipyards  of  the 
United  States — but,  1st  far  greater  measure, 
by  the  private  shipyards. 

High  naval  authorities  attest  to,  and  the 
path  of  history  b/s  proven,  the  essentiality 
of  the  private  shipyards  to  the  Nation’s  mo¬ 
bilization  potential.  But,  idle  capacity  in 
the  private  yards — and  there  is  considerable 
today — is  hardly  contributing  to  economic 
health,  let/ alone  to  national  security. 

Compare  this  fact,  if  you  will,  with  the 
situation  in  the  Government  yards.  To 
support  a  fleet  of  10,000  vessels  in  the  last 
Worm  War,  11  naval  shipyards  were  re¬ 
quired.  Today,  16  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  to  support  a  fleet  of  817  naval 


ships,  the  same  11  naval  shipyards  remain 
at  relatively  high  levels  of  employment.  In 
the  last  15  years,  more  than  20  private  yards 
on  all  coasts  have  gone  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  work,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  yards  are  operating  at  far  less 
than  normal  capacities.  Curiously,  in  that 
period,  not  one  naval  shipyard  has  been 
obliged  to  shut  down,  and  predetermined 
employment  levels  in  these  shipyards  are 
maintained  through  the  assignment  of  work 
with  little  reference  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  Government,  effect  upon  our  economic 
base,  or  availability  of  privately  owned,  tax- 
producing  facilities. 

Today,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  charts 
submitted  earlier  in  these  hearings,  there 
are,  in  terms  of  Navy  shipwork,  twice  as 
many  people  employed  in  the  naval  ship¬ 
yards  as  in  the  private  yards.  The  figures, 
as  Admiral  James  gave  them,  are  roughly 
97,000  people  in  the  naval  shipyards  and 
about  48,000  in  the  private  yards.  A  cor¬ 
relation  of  these  figures  indicates  that  in 
World  War  II,  under  peak  circumstances, 
the  naval  shipyards  required  34  men  per 
ship,  but  now  nearly  120  men  per  ship  are 
needed.  One  more  comparison  is  striking. 
In  the  great  Port  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  yard  now  employs  close  to  13,000  peo¬ 
ple,  but  employment  in  all  of  the  privately 
Turned  shipyard  facilities  totals  only  2,350/ 
In  the  last  analysis,  a  congressional  com/ 
mittee  is  the  “board  of  directors”  of  a  m i- 
tional  government  business  enterprise. /The 
taxpayers — the  stockholders  if  you  /will — 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  theif  funds 
will  be  spent  wisely  and  effectively.  The 
naval  fleetMs  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  bloc  obsolescence,  and  more/' money  for 
new  ships  is  badly  needed.  It/s  for  you,  as 
members  of  t\e  “board  of/directors,”  to 
decide  whether  *or  not  th/e  is  too  much, 
non-tax-generatinV  capacity  in  the  naval 
shipyards,  and  whether  /r  not  this  country 
should  proceed  farthei/  along  the  road  to 
nationalized  industri/k  It  is  for  you,  as 
members  of  the  “b</rd\jf  directors,”  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  n g/c  in  the  national  interest 
the  naval  shipyar/s  are  overutilized  and  the 
private  yards  u/6erutilized.\We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  the  nava/ shipyards  to  be  overutilized 
and  the  privarte  yards  underutilized. 

The  priv/te  shipbuilding  and  ^l}ip  repair¬ 
ing  industry  has  not,  and  doesNjot  now, 
advocat/the  elimination  of  naval  shipyards. 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  put  thK  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  business  of  minting  money 
anc/running  the  postal  service.  And  i\  is 
co/ceded  that  even  within  the  framewofc 
a  free,  competitive  economic  system,  gov^ 
;rnment  and  private  industry  must  engage ' 
in  certain  partnerships  with  precise  limita¬ 
tions  for  the  public  good.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  puts  it  this  way:  “Working  together, 
business  and  Government  must  do  better — 
putting  people  back  to  work,  using  plants  to 
capacity  and  spurring  savings  and  invest¬ 
ments  with  at  least  a  large  part  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  gains — beginning  not  when  our  econ¬ 
omy  is  back  at  the  top,  but  beginning 
now.” 

Private  and  naval  shipyards  can  and  do 
work  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently. 
They  complement  each  other,  provided 
means  are  taken  to  insure  to  each  its  due 
relative  precedence  and  weight  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  practical  questions.  To  this 
end,  a  realistic  decrease  in  employment  and 
work  levels  In  the  naval  shipyards  is  advo¬ 
cated.  Every  dollar  of  ship  procurement 
contracts  awarded  to  private  industry  instead 
of  Government-owned,  Government-operated 
facilities  travels  a  greater  distance  in  sup¬ 
porting  our  economic  and  defense  structure. 
We  believe  the  naval  shipyards  to  be  over¬ 
utilized,  and  we  believe  an  opportunity  to 
get  more  mileage  out  of  appropriated  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  construction,  repair,  alteration 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels  through  a 
greater  utilization  of  private  shipyard  facili¬ 
ties  is  being  overlooked. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  7,  RE, 

LATING  TO  THE  FEDERAL 

TIME  BOARD  ' 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consid/ation 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  186)  covering 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  r/ating  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board./ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  minority  leader  have  a/y  further  re¬ 
quests  for  time  to  discuss  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  plan? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  h/ve  no  further  re¬ 
quests  for  time  on  t/'is  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN:  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  requ/ted  some  time.  I  yield 
to  him  as  much' time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HOLLi/TO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  policy'' of  the  reorganization  plan  in 
dividing/ into  two  appropriate  portions 
the  duties  of  the  present  Maritime 
Boapd.  I  think  the  regulatory  duties 
shorfld  be  in  one  place,  and  the  other 
duties  in  another  place.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  sound  government  or 
'that  it  is  anything  which  the  Senate 
would  wish  to  approve  to  place  in  the 
control  of  any  one  man — I  do  not  care 
how  good  a  man  he  is — the  authority  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  are  included  in  the  two  sub¬ 
sidies  which  would  be  handled  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  plan.  The  amounts  of 
those  subsidies  for  this  year  alone  are 
$98  million  for  the  construction  differ¬ 
ential  subsidy  and  $182  million  for  oper¬ 
ating  differential  subsidies,  a  total  of  $280 
million — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding, 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  plain  that  I  have 
complete  and  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  made  a  supurb  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  governed  States.  I  ap¬ 
plauded  heartily  when  he  was  named  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  handle  the  appropriations 
for  that  Department  in  the  subcommi¬ 
ttee  of  which  I  have  the  responsibility 
serve  as  chairman.  Our  relations  are 
most  cordial.  I  reiterate  that  I  have 
complete  and  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
probity,  his  integrity,  and  his  sound 
judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  few\other  persons  in  Government 
whom  I  put  on  a  par  with  him,  so  far 
as  fine  judgment  and  decency  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound 
Government  to  apportion  or  allot  to  any 
one  public  servant,  particularly  to  an 
appointive  public  servant,  one  who  may 
be  changed  from  tinae  to  time,  and  in 
this  instance  one  wh\  I  regret  to  say, 
will  not  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  indef¬ 
initely  or  permanently — rwish  he  would 
be,  and  I  wish  we  had  the  assurance 
that  such  a  good  man  wouih  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  always— Ht  is  not 
sound  government  to  place  in  one  public 
servant,  who  is  an  appointive  political 
servant,  and  necessarily  in  one  poetical 
party,  the  right  to  control  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  so  much  public  money.  I  do  not 
care  how  much  affection  we  may  have 
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for  Secretary  Hodges— and  there  is  no 
Senator  whose  affection  for  him  sur¬ 
passes  mine — it  is  not  doing  a  kind 
thing  to  him,  and  certainly  it  is  not  do¬ 
ing  a  good  thing  in  Government,  to  give 
to  him  the  responsibility  of  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  contracts  among  serious 
competitors\who  are  fighting  all  the 
time  to  see  who  will  build  the  new, 
modern  ships ,\md  how  much  money 
they  will  get  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  subsidize  (ft?e  payment  for  those 
ships,  and  who  wilk  get  the  money  in 
the  form  of  subsidies  for  the  routes 
which  are  travelled  by\those  ships. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  souhd  Government 
to  give  to  one  man  the  apportionment  of 
all  that  money;  and  I  think  it  is  sure 
to  lead  to  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator,  and  to  doubts  and  suspi¬ 
cions  on  the  part  of  the  generak  public. 
So  I  think  it  is  not  the  right  thingvto  do. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  compare\and 
contrast  this  situation  with  what  nHp- 
pened  in  regard  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board' 
handles  substantially  smaller  sums  of 
money  than  these,  in  providing  for  the 
subsidization  of  our  commercial  air  car¬ 
riers.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  we  require  not  only  that 
there  be  a  board  to  handle  those  sums; 
we  also  require  that  the  Board  be  bi¬ 
partisan.  We  insist  that  not  more  than 
a  simple  majority  of  the  Board  can  be 
composed  of  persons  who  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  I  think  that  is 
sounder  Government  and  will  bring  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  I  believe  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  exemplary  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned  may  be,  we  set  a  wrong  precedent 
when  we  give  to  one  person,  no  matter 
how  exemplary  he  may  be— and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  better  man  in  our 
Government  than  the  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce — the  right  to  apportion, 
hand  out,  and  distribute  $280  million  of 
Federal  funds  to  highly  competitive  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  fighting  for  business 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
ships,  in  the  course  of  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  involves  only  a 
part  of  the  effort,  only  a  bit  of  the  time. 
The  principle  runs  much  longer.  It  may 
run  much  past  the  time  of  the  service/ 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce 
But  regardless  of  that,  and  despite  me 
fact  that  I  have  the  greatest  resfiect, 
as  he  well  knows,  for  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee,  who.  I/under¬ 
stand,  holds  a  contrary  view,  Jewish  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  we/would  be 
practicing  sound  Government  to  approve 
a  reorganization  plan  whi<m  would  take 
the  handling  of  this  maf^er  away  from 
a  bipartisan  board,  and;  instead,  would 
give  it  to  one  appointive  political  ser¬ 
vant  of  our  country yno  matter  how  fine 
he  may  be.  / 

For  that  veasop,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  reorganization  plan,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  think  hr  is  sound  in  at  least  one 
of  its  proposals;  namely,  separating  one 
of  the  regulatory  functions  from  the 
other.  I  think  that  would  be  a  wise  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  program.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  w/ cannot  vote  for  parts  of  this  pro¬ 
gram/without  voting  for  all  of  them,  and 
I  <}/n  sorry  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
amendment. 


I  believe  the  legislative  committee  can 
do  a  much  better  job  in  handling  this 
program  than  the  one  which  would  be 
done  by  means  of  this  reorganization 
plan.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator 
who  considers  this  matter  seriously  will 
feel  that  it  is  sound  government  to  turn 
over  to  one  appointive  political  servant 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
in  1  year,  in  distributing  that  amount 
among  the  highly  competitive  indus¬ 
tries — all  highly  suspicious  of  each 
other — that  are  covered  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  board. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
approval  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  Senators  on  the  other 
side  wish  to  use  any  further  time. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL..  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Have  the  yeas  and 
Miays  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  dis/ 
approval  of  the  reorganization  plan  y 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes/the 
yeas  Vid  nays  have  been  ordered./ 

Mr.  ''McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nc\other  requests  for  time,  from 
Senators  on  this  side.  / 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presigfent,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  iiiouiry.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  wjff  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN\  Oi/this  question,  a 
vote  “yea,”  will  be\/disapproval  of  the 
reorganization  pla/Nftnd  a  vote  “nay” 
will  be  in  approval  of  the  reorganization 
plan.  Is  that  co/rect?  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  A  /yea”  vote  wrN  be  in  dis¬ 
approval  oDxhe  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  tfte  absence 
of  a  quo/im.  \ 

The  / PRESIDING  OFFICERS.  The 
clerk/vill  call  the  roll.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ball 
tM  roll.  \ 

/  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask's 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  all  remaining  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  remaining  time  under  my  con¬ 
trol. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  those  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  on  this  question  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  7.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
b right  1  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  /be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  / 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frona  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  With  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr./BuTLER], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland/  would  vote 
“yea.”  / 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  LMr.  Symington]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frojn  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  beoause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son!  i/absent  on  official  business. 

On/his  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
p.  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  133] 

YEAS— 35 


Allott 

Curtis 

Morton 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Capehart 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.J. 

Keating 

Tower 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Kuchel 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 
Miller 

NAYS — 60 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hickey 

Moss 

\Bible 

Hill 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Pell 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Proxmire 

Churc\ 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark  \ 

Kerr 

Russell 

Dodd  \ 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Douglas  \ 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Eastland 

\  Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

\  Magnuson 

Stennis 

Engle 

\Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

J^cCarthy 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

Gruening 

McNbmara 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

Young,  Ohio 

—5 

Butler 

Carlson 

Chavez  \ 
Fulbright  \ 

Symington 

So  the 
rejected. 

resolution  of  a1 

isapproval  was 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un¬ 
finished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 


1961 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
Byrd  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 
I  make  that  request  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  August 
11,  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn¬ 
ing  business,  during  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  S.  1983,  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1961,  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  or  any  motion  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  7  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  Mr.  Ful- 
bright:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  Mr.  Ful- 
bright  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  or  any 
amendment  thereto  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  amendment  shall  be  received. 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  6,  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 

BANK  BOARD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Chamber,  but  I  promised  I 
would  advise  the  Senate  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6,  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  I  did  submit  a  resolution  of  dis¬ 
avowal,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  press  it. 
It  was  submitted  only  because  of  the  time 
factor  involved,  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  some  manifestation  of  interest  by  the 
building  industry  and  others.  There  is, 
no  great  interest  in  resisting  that  paiv 
ticular  plan,  and  it  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  seek  to  have  the  resolu¬ 
tion  considered.  I  thought  the  s/nate 
ought  to  be  advised  on  that  poir 

COMMUNICATION  SATELLITE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. //resident,  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attentiqri  of  the  Senate 
to  a  statement  by  DrVRobert  Larson, 
who  is  associated  witlya  Minnesota  firm 
named  Midwest  Tecjmical  Development 
Corp. 

Dr.  Larson  is  clp£e  to  the  electronic  in¬ 
dustry  in  Minnesota  which,  he  points 
out,  is  the  fou/th  largest  in  the  United 
States  and  is/nade  up  of  numerous  small 
businesses. /This  statement  was  filed  to¬ 
day  with  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi¬ 
ness.  /he  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long/  who  chairs  this  subcommittee,  is 
domg  a  thorough  and  painstaking  job  of 
examining  this  complex  subject.  Much 
luable  information  has  been  brought 
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out  on  the  economic  effects  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  communications  satellite  sys¬ 
tem.  This  knowledge  will  prove  very 
valuable  to  the  Congress  in  making 
policy  decisions  in  this  area.  Dr.  Larson 
points  out  that  small  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  have  an  interest  in  eventual 
ownership  of  the  system  as  he  believes 
that  it  will  affect  the  ability  of  small 
manufacturers  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  large  in¬ 
ternational  carriers  have  in-house  elec¬ 
tronic  capabilities  and  that  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  right  of 
small  equipment  manufacturers  to  bid 
on  the  manufacture  of  equipment  for  the 
system. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  ownership 
must  be  formulated  very  carefully.  The 
ultimate  solution  of  outer  space  activities 
and  the  formulation  of  international 
law  are  extremely  complex  subjects  and 
they  are  inextricably  bound  up  in  the 
solution  of  our  policies  for  the  commu¬ 
nications  satellite. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con/ 
sSnt  that  the  statement  be  inserted An 
thehody  of  the  Record. 

TWere  being  no  objection,  the  State¬ 
ment  Vas  ordered  to  be  printed''  in  the 
RecordNs  follows:  / 

Statemeni\Prepared  for  the  !~>elect  Com¬ 
mittee  oh.  Small  Business/of  the  U.S. 

Senate,  Juh%  31,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ver/ appreciative  for 
the  opportunity \o  appea/  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  present  'hay  vieWs  on  the  role  that 
can  be  played  and  the/difficulties  that  con¬ 
front  small  business^m  the  procurement  of 
electronic  systems. /In\particular,  I  wish  to 
address  my  common ts  tcAthe  proposed  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a/commuiii  cations  satellite 
system,  to  the  method  by  which  it  might  be 
procured  and/to  effect  that  \the  method  of 
procurement'  might  have  on\the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  snyfll  businesses  sharing^in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

My  knowledge  in  this  area  co&aes  from 
my  background  as  a  director  and  consultant 
for  /the  Midwest  Technical  Development 
Cojtp.  This  is  a  closed-end  investment 
tjyust,  located  in  Minneapolis,  Mmn. 

idwest  Tech’s  function  is  to  suppV, 
venture  capital,  for  small,  technically 
oriented  companies  with  the  thought  that  ’ 
its  investment  will  grow  in  value  as  the 
companies  who  would  be  classified  as  small 
have  made  investments  in  some  17  electronic 
comapnies  who  would  be  classified  as  small 
business  corporations.  This  has  given  us 
an  insight  into  problems  which  are  common 
to  all  as  they  seek  business  and  attempt  to 
grow.  It  has  given  us  a  base  from  which  to 
generalize. 

In  some  ways,  the  Midwest  area  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  electronic  industry  is,  at  this 
point  in  time,  unique.  In  particular,  this 
statement  applies  to  the  area  surrounding 
the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Starting  10  years  ago  from  a  base  of  one  large 
company  and  several  smaller  ones,  the  Twin 
Cities  have  developed  an  electronic  capability 
that  is  thought  to  be  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  United  States.  By  necessity,  this  total 
potential  is  made  up,  mainly,  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small,  electronically  oriented  business 
companies  who  because  they  have  been  in 
business  but  for  a  few  years  are  still  relative¬ 
ly  small  in  size. 

I  have  attached  a  list  of  such  concerns  to 
this  statement.  This  list  was  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Small  Business  Administration  re¬ 
gional  office  in  Minneapolis. 


As  I  understand  it,  there  is  under  consid¬ 
eration,  three  general  methods  for  the  nto- 
curement  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
System.  The  first  is  that  this  sy stein  be 
built  by  four  companies  now  dominating 
the  communications  field  in  the'  United 
States.  These  are  A.T.  &  T.,  Western  Union, 
I.T.  &  T,  and  RCA  Communica turns.  A  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  the  work  on  the  system  be  di¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  large  companies 
with  perhaps  no  more  than  l6  percent  of  the 
system  going  to  any  one  c$mcern.  The  third 
is  that  the  U.S.  Government  act  as  prime 
contractor  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
System. 

Under  which  of  Oiese  alternatives  would 
small  electronic  companies  have  the  best 
chance  of  getting/part  of  this  business  on  a 
subcontract  basjs?  Experience  dictates  that 
the  chances  a/e  the  least  for  the  first  al¬ 
ternative,  am*  that  they  are  improved  under 
the  second  and  third  alternatives. 

The  work  on  the  communications  satel¬ 
lite  systefn  by  10  or  more  companies  would 
mean  pnat  each  of  these  companies  would 
have  /Che  responsibility  for  the  building  of 
sections  of  the  system.  It  is  likely  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  business  concerns  would  not 
have  the  in-house  capabilities  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  design  and  the  building  of  all  parts 
of  their  section  of  responsibility.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Twin  City  area,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  subcontracts  between  50  and  80 
percent  of  the  work  that  they  undertake. 
Quite  naturally,  if  Minneapolis-Honeywell  is 
to  be  a  part  of  this  program,  they  would 
turn  to  those  small  businesses  adjacent  to 
their  facilities  with  which  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  satisfactory  vendor-buyer  relation¬ 
ship.  This  situation  would  be  repeated 
around  the  country. 

If  the  Government  were  to  own  the  system, 
then  by  the  mechanism  of  open  bid  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  each  small  business  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  of  the  business  to 
be  had. 

Under  any  procedure,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  central  coordinator  would  be  required.  In 
the  latter  case,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  serve  this  function.  In  the 
case  of  multiple  ownership,  either  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  business  firm  could  serve  this 
function. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  need  for 
coordination  is  lessened  if  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  are  the  only  companies  in¬ 
volved.  These  companies  have  large  in-house 
electronic  capabilities,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  would  turn  to  their  own  divisions, 
subsidiaries,  and  affiliates  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work.  It  will  be  difficult,  however, 
or  outside  small  business  to  break  into  this 
mplex. 

t  can  be  argued  that  the  small  business 
clause  in  Government  contracts  will  give  re¬ 
lief  no  this  problem.  By  so  doing,  open  bids 
will  ok  made  upon  which  any  interested 
party  cAi  bid.  In  practice,  however,  we  have 
found  th\t  this  system  has  serious  draw¬ 
backs. 

In  such  \  subcontract  bid  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the\ontraet  are  set  out  in  a  series 
of  specifications.  These  specifications  can  be 
drawn  in  such  aNay  so  that  only  one  or  two 
companies  are  ablk  to  satisfy  these  require¬ 
ments.  In  many  Ases,  these  requirements 
are  important  to  they successful  completion 
of  the  job.  In  others,  laowever,  they  are  not. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  oft^J  said  that  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  a  technical  salesman  in  the 
electronics  industry  is  to  influence  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  specifications  so  that  only  the  product 
of  his  company  will  complyS^  Let  me  cite 
two  examples. 

Most  all  electronic  component^  are  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  certain  form.  Because  of  this,  by 
the  expedience  of  a  size  specification,  it  is 
possible  to  exclude  from  the  design  a  Ik  prod¬ 
ucts  except  those  of  a  certain  company. 
Often,  a  competing  company  can  chAjge 
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their  model  to  meet  this  specification  but 
often  this  requires  a  complete  change 
in  electronic  circuitry,  and  thus  the  expense 
of  thisHchange  makes  the  small  business  con¬ 
cern  noncompetitive. 

Specifications  are  also  written  on  facili¬ 
ties.  Whilfi  such  requirements  are  often 
very  meaningful,  the  requirements  are  not 
always  so  anch  they  can  be  so  written  as  to 
exclude  the  chances  of  a  particular  small 
company. 

Quality  control 'measures  are  an  example. 
Many  small  house\  depend  upon  the  re¬ 
liability  checks  of  their  suppliers.  The  small 
business  depends  uponNthe  through  check  of 
the  final  device  to  assure  workability.  A 
specification  can  be  written  to  require  checks 
of  the  subcomponents  as  we^l  as  the  final  de¬ 
vice,  and  a  larger  house  which  makes  this 
subcomponent  is  the  only  one\jhich  can  sat¬ 
isfy  this  requirement.  The  net  effect  is 
such  a  specification  is  a  directed  procure¬ 
ment  even  though  the  smaller  house  can  do 
the  same  job  and  often  at  a  lower  price. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  is  riot  an 
easy  one.  It  is  quite  natural  that  companies 
should  wish  to  work  with  those  subcon¬ 
tractors  which  are  most  familiar  to  thei 
It  is  probably  wishful  thinking  to  hope  tha'k 
directed  specifications  can  be  avoided  by  ar-' 
bitrary  rules.  Consequently,  the  solutions 
appear  to  be  to  place  the  prime  contracts 
in  the  hands  of  a  disinterested  party;  for 
example,  the  Government,  or  to  spread  the 
prime  contracts  among  enough  large  com¬ 
panies  so  that  on  a  geographical  basis,  all 
small  business  concerns  have  an  opportunity 
to  place  subcontractual  bids  with  companies 
with  whom  they  were  previously  affiliated. 
This  latter  situation  is  more  nearly  met  by 
the  proposal  that  the  Communications 
Satellite  System  be  divided  among  at  least 
10  prime  contractors. 

Thus,  if  it  is  the  desire  that  the  work 
on  the  Communications  Satellite'System  be 
placed  so  that  small  business  concerns  have 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  piece  of  the 
work,  then  it  would  be  my  recommendation 
that  the  work  on  the  sections  of  the  total 
system  be  widely  dispersed. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Larsen. 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  28,  1961. 

List  of  electronic  firms  registered  with  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  (region  VIII)  having  research  and 
development  capabilities : 

Acrometal  Products,  Inc.,  616  North  Fifth 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  specialize  in  proc¬ 
essing  ultra  fine  magnet  wire  used  in  the 
electronic  field. 

ADC,  Inc.,  2833  13th  Avenue  South,  Mir 
neapolis,  Minn.,  design  and  development , 
transformers  and  electromagnetic  compo¬ 
nents  for  use  in  electronics  equipment1; 

Advanced  Scientific  Instruments./  Inc., 
5249  Hanson  Court,  Minneapolis,  Mjnn.,  de¬ 
sign  of  computers  for  controlling  industrial 
processes.  Peripheral  equipment/for  digital 
and  analog  computers. 

American  Monarch  Corp.,  2^01  37th  Av¬ 
enue  NE.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  /t: e  1  c p h o n e  con¬ 
trol  power  equipment.  Voltage  and  current 
regulations,  switches.  Converters,  inverters, 
rectifiers  and  transformers.  Relays  and  am¬ 
plifiers. 

American  Television/ &  Radio  Co.,  300  East 
Fourth  Street,  St.  .Paul ,  Minn.,  design  and 
development  of  electronic  components  and 
accessories  such/as  inverters,  power  packs, 
and  rectifier  units. 

Beck’s,  Incy’300  East  Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  research,  design,  and  development  of 
high  temperature  printed  circuitry  of  both 
imbedde^  and  flush  type  circuits,  production 
of  mimaturized  and  micro -miniaturized  cir¬ 
cuitry/design  and  production  of  miniature 
electronic  components  such  as  resistors,  ca¬ 
pacitors,  potentiometers,  and  switches. 


Buckbee  Mears  Co.,  Toni  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  photographic  processes,  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  as  applied  to  metal 
etching,  electro-formed  masks,  glass  etch¬ 
ing,  glass  reticles,  micro  mesh  seives. 

Bureau  of  Engraving,  Inc.,  504  Fourth 
Street  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  design, 
production  and  development  of  special 
printed  circuits. 

Central  Engineering  Co.,  417  Taylor  Street 
NE.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  design  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  ignitron  power  controllers  and 
high  voltage  and  high  current  power  supply 
units. 

Consolidated  Engineering  Service,  Inc., 
807  13th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
design  and  development  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion  for  testing  of  electronic  equipment,  on 
computers,  missiles  and  allied  devices. 

Data  Display,  Inc.,  1820  Como  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  radio,  radar  and  telemetering 
systems  and  equipment  utilized  to  discover 
and  determine  the  existence  of  a  target  or 
object.  Design  of  electronic  components, 
circuit  elements,  basic  electronics,  interfer¬ 
ence  elements  and  circuitry.  Computing 
machinery  and  devices  for  readout  and  dis¬ 
play  of  computer  information. 

Electric  Motor  Supply  Co.,  100  Third  Ave¬ 
nue  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  design 
,nd  manufacture  of  electric  control  panels 
avid  control  centers  for  portable  power  an; 
plXjt  starting  systems. 

tro  Nuclear  Systems  Corp.,  3054  Ex/el- 
sior  doulevard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  research 
equipment  design  for  computers,  /istru 
mentation,  method  and  techniques., 

Electro^Craft  Corp.,  1015  South  Sixth 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  production  and 
design  of  elapsed  time  indicators,  servo 
motors,  reactors,  magnetic  .clutches  and 
brakes,  magnetic  servo  a  amplifiers,  high- 
temperature  solenoids,  iiiya.  flight  instru¬ 
ments. 

Electro -Mation  Cch  1821  University  Ave¬ 
nue,  St.  Paul,  Minn/yuesign  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  electronic  control  devices  for  auto¬ 
mation  of  industrial/proc^sses. 

Electro-Med,  Inoq  3300  eJniversity  Avenue 
SE,  Minneapolis  VMinn.,  spXaalize  in  medi¬ 
cal  electronic  devices  in  th\  field  of  bio¬ 
electricity  ancr  telemetering  equipment  for 
physiological/  reactions  and  eT^ctrocardio- 
tachometer/ 

Electroinc  Medical  Systems,  Irlc.,  1449 
Universj/y  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  socialize 
in  coniplete  instrumentation  systemk  and 
central  readout  of  medical  data  for  hosWals 
and/clinics. 

'luiDyne  Engineering  Corp.,  5740  Wayza: 
foulevard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  experimental' 
■esearch  in  flight  simulation  facilities  and 
test  techniques  studies  of  equipment  and 
techniques  for  simulating  space  flight  and 
environments,  reentry,  space  connections. 

General  Electronic  Control,  Inc.,  8001  Ac¬ 
cess  Road,  Bloomington,  Minn.,  design  and 
engineering  of  industrial  control  equipment, 
servo-mechanisms  and  servo-systems.  De¬ 
sign  of  automatic  antenna  couplers,  RF 
test  sets  and  RF  dummy  loads.  Develop 
and  design  of  audio  transducer  and  ampli¬ 
fiers  transistorized  amplifiers  and  discrimi¬ 
nators. 

General  Magnetics,  Inc.,  2461  Louisiana 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  design 
and  development  of  electronics  equipment 
including  pulse  transformers,  fluid  flow  sen¬ 
sors  and  switches,  magnetic  systems  and 
components. 

Graham  Research,  Inc.,  666  22d  Avenue 
NE.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  electromechanical  precision  parts 
for  use  in  instrument  and  control  applica¬ 
tion. 

Instrument  Control  Co.,  2309  Snelling 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  electronic 
welding  control  system,  pressure  gages  and 
cycle  counters.  The  design  and  development 
of  data-computing  and  data-scoring  equip¬ 
ment  for  intelligence  and  aptitude  testing. 


E.  F.  Johnson  Co.,  Waseca,  Minn.,  desij 
and  production  of  electronic  circuits,  cp 
ponents,  and  equipment.  / 

Lightning  &  Transients  Research  Institute, 
Inc.,  2011  Foshay  Tower,  Minneapolis/Minn., 
radio  noise  reduction  and  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  for  aircraft.  / 

Magnetic  Controls  Co.,  6405/  Cambridge 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  solid-state  and  irqn-core  reactor- 
type  precision  temperature/control  systems 
for  missiles,  aircraft,  radar  delay  lines,  etc., 
the  development  of  digij/l  and  analog  data 
processing  equipment  to r  use  in  logic  cir¬ 
cuitry  and  for  submitting  data  on  carrier 
frequency.  / 

Melco  ProductsVTnc.,  301  Fifth  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  transformers  and  coils. 

Micronics,  Ific.,  2613  Fourth  Street  SE., 
Mlnneapolisy'Minn.,  permanent  marking  of 
anodized  aluminum  nameplates,  instrument 
dials  and/ panels,  measuring  instruments, 
etc.  Instrument  for  measuring  gas  conduc¬ 
tivity.  /  Measures  and  controls  humidity, 
tempefature,  pressure,  radiation,  voltage,  and 
current. 

linco  Products,  Inc.,  740  Washington  Av- 
e/ue  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  research,  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of  miniaturized  and 
subminiaturized  thermistors,  temperature 
sensors,  and  heaters  and  thermoribbons  for 
airborne  and  industrial  application. 

Miniature  Instruments,  Inc.,  9440  Science 
Center  Drive,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  electrical 
connectors  and  Swiss  components  for  iner¬ 
tial  guidance  and  computer  systems.  Gear 
drive  and  gear  trains,  miniature  and  micro¬ 
miniature  components  for  missile  and  com¬ 
puter  industry. 

Miratel,  First  Street  SE.  and  Richardson, 
New  Brighton,  Minn.,  electronic  display 
units  for  TV  and  pulse  code  readout.  HF 
and  UHF  transceivers.  Major  components 
and  complete  sets  such  as:  transmitters,  re¬ 
ceivers,  television  cameras,  etc.,  their  design 
performance,  operation,  maintenance  coun¬ 
termeasures,  etc.  Visual  display  units  for 
infrared  pickup  devices.  Television  for 
hazardous  area  observance  launching,  han¬ 
dling,  etc.  Visual  data  reduction  and  tele¬ 
vision  optical  systems. 

National  Connector  Corp.,  Science-Indus¬ 
try  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  design 
and  production  of  special  electrical  con¬ 
nectors  and  insulating  elements  of  silicon 
and  apoxy  laminates  for  electronic  industry. 

Nobles  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
645  East  Seventh  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
research  and  development  of  sound  record¬ 
ing  and  sound  amplification  systems. 

Nu-Line  Industries,  Inc.,  1015  South  Sixth 
Sftaset,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  connectors  for  elec¬ 
tronic  use,  quick  disconnect,  RF  break¬ 
away,  Environment  resistant,  high  and  low 
voltage.XSubminlature  connectors  for  com¬ 
puters  and  missiles.  Precision  miniature 
electrical  connectors  for  flight  instrumen¬ 
tation  and  navigational  control  units. 

Precision,  Inc.,  4748  France  Avenue  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  electronic  component 
manufacturers.  \ 

Professional  InsVument  Co.,  6824  West 
Lake  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  basic  re¬ 
search  in  connectionWith  development  of 
ultra-accurate  machines  for  producing 
spherical,  cylindrical,  anX  flat  surfaces.  De¬ 
sign  and  development  of  aiVbearing  spindles, 
slides,  and  related  devices  f^r  guidance  and 
control  systems.  \ 

Ramsey  Engineering  Co.,  185!rWest  County 
Road  C.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  desigSi  of  com¬ 
ponents,  systems,  laboratory  anS  testing 
devices  for  computers  and  instrumentation. 

Raven  Industries,  Inc.,  Box  227,  Siouk: Palls, 
S.  Dak.,  design  and  fabrication  of  “sky  Book” 
balloon  for  high  altitude  tests.  Electro 
mechanical  components  and  assemblies,  pre¬ 
cision  resistors,  wiring  harnesses. 
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watersheds,  as  compared  with  38  approvals 
in  N®  previous  6  months. 

Thk  most  significant  speedup  has  been  in 
completion  of  plans  and  the  stepping  up  of 
construction  activities.  During  the  first  6 
months  okl961,  23  additional  projects  were 
authorized  Nor  operations.  A  much  larger 
number  of  completed  plans  were  in  process 
of  approval,  wneh  is  expected  before  the 
adjournment  o\  this  session  of  Congress. 
Committees  of  tW  Congress  had  15  plans 
before  them  for  approval.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  10  plans  ready  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  early  rn  July.  An  additional 
18  plans  under  review:  by  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  StateNwill  be  ready  for 
transmittal  to  Congress  by  the  middle  of 
August.  If  all  of  these  55L  plans  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress,  this\will  represent 
the  largest  increment  to  the  small  watershed 
program  since  it  was  authorizeikln  1954. 

Total  obligations  for  watershea\construc- 
tion — $20.5  million  during  the  firN  half  of 
1961 — also  establishes  a  new  record  Sor  any 
6-month  period  since  the  program  began. 
During  the  last  6  months  43  projects  made 
new  construction  starts  as  compared  wTth 
6  in  the  prior  6  months.  More  new  cor 
struction  starts  normally  occur  during  the\ 
last  half  of  a  fiscal  year  than  during  the 
first  half. 

3.  IJSDA  is  launching  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  entire  question  of  land  utiliza¬ 
tion,  with  emphasis  both  on  desirable  long¬ 
term  goals  and  short-term  programs  where 
the  need  is  crucial. 

B.  The  Department  is  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  need  for  strategic  security  reserves 
in  agricultural  products  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  in  case  of  war.  USDA  soon 
will  have  plans  and  recommendations  for 
action  in  this  area. 

C.  USDA  regards  as  extremely  important 
the  function  of  increasing  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  contributions  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  American  economy  and  to  the 
U.S.  standard  of  living:  and  of  increasing 
public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  farm  problem.  Efforts  to  promote 
this  increased  understanding,  and  to  thus 
create  a  new  attitude  toward  the  farmer 
and  farm  problems  and  a  new  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  interdependence,  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  through  every  appropri¬ 
ate  means. 

Achievement  in  this  field  is  hard  to  meas¬ 
ure.  In  terms  of  articles  and  editorials  in 
publications  ranging  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  the  New  Republic,  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  it  seems  that  real  progress,  is  being 
made.  USDA  believes  that  this  is  a  major 
effort  that  must  be  kept  up  if  long-tern 
goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

D.  USDA  is  emphasizing  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  cooperation  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate/agri¬ 
cultural  problems  and  policies  witl*  other 
national  programs  and  policies  directed  to¬ 
ward  solution  of  common  problends. 

USDA  is  especially  concerned*  with  two 
areas. 

1.  How  can  the  Department  jointly  meet 
the  challenge  of  automation  and  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  that  .brings  about  both 
unemployment  in  indu/try  and  underem¬ 
ployment  (accompanied  by  low  income  and 
surpluses)  in  agriculture?  There  is  too  little 
general  recognition/of  how  much  the  fron¬ 
tier,  with  its  homesteads  and  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities,  delayed^ and  mitigated  unemploy¬ 
ment  problems/fn  the  past,  and  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  corollary  df  how  much  a  homesteads-in- 
reverse  movement  of  people  off  the  farms 
could  add  zo  the  unemployment  problem  to¬ 
day.  In  rvther  words,  there  is  too  little  gen¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  interdependence — 
and  oythe  concern  that  both  labor  and  agri¬ 
culture  should  share  in  problems  of  techno¬ 
logical  advance,  increasing  productivity,  and 
tlafeir  effects  and  demands  on  U.S.  social  and 


economic  order.  A  common  attack  on  these 
problems  could  be  most  productive. 

2.  How  can  USDA  gear  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  to  maximize  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  international  needs  and  na¬ 
tional  security?  The  answer  to  this  requires 
interdepartmental  and  interagency  coopera¬ 
tion  which  USDA  seeks  to  develop  in  every 
way. 


Summary  and  Highlights,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961 

The  Congress  now  has  enacted  S.  1643 
after  thorough  study  and  hearings  based  on 
the  proposals  submitted  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  on  March  16,  1961.  While  this  amended 
bill  does  not  contain  all  of  the  provisions 
recommended  by  the  President,  it  still  is 
comprehensive  farm  legislation. 

It  will  provide  during  the  next  crop  year 
a  successful  method  of  reducing  the  Nation’s 
most  pressing  overproduction  problems  in 
feed  grains  and  in  wheat.  Billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  millions  of  acres  are  involved  in 
these  major  commodities,  and  effective 
handling  of  these  problems  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  virtually  every 
American  citizen.  Programs  of  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  have  only  magnified  the  problems, 
^he  new  legislation  guided  by  the  dramatic 
success  of  the  1961  feed  grain  program,  which J 
is  reducing  production  and  simultaneous!} 
incre!ssing  the  level  of  farm  income  for  the 
crops  Involved,  will  have  great  assurance  of 
successX  The  principle  of  the  1961,/feed 
grain  program  has  been  followed  iiyclevel- 
oping  a  wntet  program  for  1962. 

If  farmers\ote  “yes”  in  the  national  wheat 
referendum  ofv  August  24,  1961y/and  subse¬ 
quently  cooperate  fully  in  the /l  962  acreage 
retirement  program,  their  incomes  will  in¬ 
crease  by  10 'to  15  percent.  At  the  same  time 
their  voluntary  actions  will  bring  about  a 
decrease  of  about  180  inillion  bushels  in 
Government  wheat  stocks.  When  coupled 
with  the  1962  feed  grairk  program,  the  gain 
in  farm  income  could  rNch  $600  to  $800 
million  next  crop  /year  ank  ultimate  costs 
to  the  Government  could  be  reduced  by  from 
about  $750  million  to  $1  billionN 

Marketing  oraer  programs — self-help  in  a 
true  sense— ^jfre  being  authorized^ on  more 
commoditie 

Important  measures  are  provided  to 
strengthen  our  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  (our  use  of  fooo.  for 
peace/,  credit  programs  for  farmers  who  lack 
sufficient  private  credit,  and  the  Wool  Act 
tlv^  Great  Plains  program,  and  the  school'' 
lilk  program. 

This  legislation  also  helps  assure  consum¬ 
ers  of  fair  and  stable  prices.  Taxpayers  will 
be  benefited  by  savings  of  as  much  as  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  Finally,  as  the  sagging  farm  economy 
is  made  healthy  once  more,  farmers  will  in¬ 
crease  their  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  indus¬ 
trial  manufactured  products,  thereby  bene¬ 
fiting  wage  earners,  and  so  the  entire  Nation 
will  receive  great  additional  long-range  bene¬ 
fits. 

TITLE  i 

A.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  consult  with 
farmers,  farm  organizations,  processors,  and 
others  in  connection  with  the  formulation  of 
legislative  proposals  and  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  expenses  and  per  diem  as  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  for 
Federal  employees. 

Significance :  Farmer  participation  in 
formulating  programs  is  essential  if  pro¬ 
gams  are  to  be  successful. 

B.  Establishes  1962  crop  wheat  program. 
Provides  a  mandatory  acreage  retirement  of 
10  percent  if  farmers  adopt  marketing 
quotas  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote;  voting 
eligibility  for  the  1962  wheat  marketing 
quotas  specified  for  producers  who  had  over 
13.5  acres  of  wheat  in  at  least  one  of  years 
1959,  1960,  or  1961;  price  supports  available 
only  to  cooperators  in  commercial  produc¬ 


ing  areas  (if  producers  should  disapprove 
quotas,  price  support  would  be  available 
cooperators  at  50  percent  of  the  parity  prffce 
of  wheat) ;  a  voluntary  reduction  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  30  percent  of  10  acres  whichever  is 
higher:  15-acre  exemption  reduced  tar  either 
13.5  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  p  km  ted  to 
wheat  on  the  farm  in  1959,  I960;  or  1961; 
payment  for  diverted  acres  to  be  rnade  in  the 
10-percent  reduction  bracket  /t  45  percent 
of  the  value  (in  cash  or  kind'  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  direct)  of  the  bast/ county  support 
rate  per  bushel;  producersyai verting  up  to  an 
additional  30  percent  (cn/the  balance  of  the 
small  farm  10-acre  maximum)  of  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  would/be  paid  at  rate  of  60 
percent  of  the  valye  of  the  yield  per  acre 
for  the  farm;  foi/ those  who  wish  to  use 
wheat  entirely  or/ their  farm,  not  more  than 
30  acres  may  Jbe  produced  for  human  or 
animal  consumption;  durum  wheat,  now  in 
short  supply;  will  be  subject  to  a  special 
program. 

Significance:  Government  stocks  of  wheat, 
now  1  billion  bushels,  would  probably  in- 
creasoTsy  another  100  million  bushels  from 
the  ,1962  crop  If  the  program  were  changed. 
Uijder  this  bill,  stocks  could  be  reduced  by 
fore  than  100  million  bushels  rather  than 
Increased  by  nearly  100  million.  This  will 
result  in  savings  on  this  one  crop  of  $50 
million  in  the  first  crop  year  and  ultimately 
$258  million.  The  previous  program  offered 
little  hope  of  increasing  farm  income.  The 
new  program  will  increase  net  farm  income 
for  wheat  producers  10  to  15  percent.  Under 
the  new  program,  price  supports  will  be  set 
at  about  $2  a  bushel;  retired  acreage  per¬ 
centages  will  be  10  up  to  40  for  1962  with 
opportunity  to  reduce  as  much  as  10  acres 
on  small  farms. 

C.  Establishes  feed  grain  program.  Pro¬ 
vides  for  price  support  on  corn  at  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  parity.  Limits  price  sup¬ 
port  for  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and 
barley  to  the  normal  production  of  the 
1962  acreage  of  each  eligible  farm  and 
requires  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  corn  and  grain  sorghums  that 
the  producer  participate  in  the  special  1962 
program  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and- 
not  knowingly  exceed  his  base  acreage  of 
barley.  Similarly,  as  to  barley,  the  producer 
must  participate  in  the  special  1962  program 
for  barley  and  not  knowingly  exceed  his  base 
acreage  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums.  Au¬ 
thorizes  a  special  program  under  which  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  producers  who  divert 
^acreage  from  the  production  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley,  respectively,  to 
ak  approved  conservation  use  and  make  an 
equivalent  increase  in  their  average  acreage 
of  Xopland  devoted  in  1959  and  1960  to 
approved  soil  conserving  crops  or  prac¬ 
tices.  ^Special  provisions  are  made  for  pro¬ 
ducers  oNmalting  barley.)  Diverted  acreage 
shall  be  dX°t®d  to  conservation  uses  includ¬ 
ing  summerXf allow  and  measures  to  control 
insects,  weed\  and  rodents  shall  be  taken. 
Such  acreages  rnay  be  used  for  castor  beans, 
guar,  safflower,  Nnflower,  or  sesame  but  no 
payment  shall  be  tnade  for  acreage  so  used. 
(Guar  is  a  bean  cash  crop  as  well  as  a  soil¬ 
building  legume.  It  Nan  provide  high  pro¬ 
tein  meal  and  a  valuable  gum  for  manufac¬ 
turers.)  Payments  on\he  first  20-percent 
diversion  are  determined^  on  the  basis  of 
the  basic  county  support  race  and  an  amount 
of  the  commodity  not  in  excels  of  50  percent 
of  the  normal  production  of\the  diverted 
acreage.  Payments  on  an  addithmal  20-per- 
cent  diversion  are  determined  oik  the  basis 
of  the  basic  county  support  ratX^and  an 
amount  of  the  commodity  not  in  excess  of 
60  percent  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
diverted  acreage.  The  feed  grain  provisions 
are  substantially  the  same  as  for  1961  except 
for  the  addition  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  barley. 
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Significance:  During  the  1961  emergency 
feed  -grain  program,  due  to  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  among  farmers,  stocks  are  being  reduced, 
and  taxpayers  are  probably  saving  about  $750 
million  Xs  compared  with  costs  that  would 
have  been\incurred  under  the  previous  pro¬ 
gram.  Herk  again,  as  in  the  wheat  program 
previously  mentioned,  the  level  of  farmer 
income  will  ri^e  substantially  in  the  1962 
crop  year.  Nationally,  for  both  wheat  and 
feed  grains  programs,  the  increase  in  income 
of  producers  of  these  grains  above  that 
which  they  would  receive  under  existing  law 
will  probably  be  about  $600  to  $800  million 
in  the  1962  crop  year\  The  two  programs 
should  reduce  ultimate  oosts  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  compared  to  existing  law,  by  be¬ 
tween  $750  million  and  $1  billion. 

D.  Extends  to  additional  commodities  the 
authority  for  marketing  orders  and  agree¬ 
ments  (without  producer  quotas)  originally 
enacted  in  1937.  Marketing  orde*  authority 
is  extended  to  peanuts  by  areas  of  produc¬ 
tion,  turkeys,  and  turkey  hatching  eggs, 
cherries  and  cranberries  for  canning  oiv  freez¬ 
ing,  and  apples,  both  fresh  and  for  canning 
or  freezing  (and  products  except  canneil  or 
frozen  products) ,  produced  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  New  England,  Maryland,  New  Jersey 
Indiana,  and  California.  The  present  exist-' 
ing  authority  under  the  act  for  orders  appli¬ 
cable  to  soybeans  is  terminated.  There  are 
added  to  the  commodities  subject  to  import 
regulation  under  the  act,  when  marketing 
orders  are  in  effect  on  the  same  commodities 
in  the  United  States,  oranges,  onions,  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  dates,  except  dates  for  processing. 

Significance:  Self-help  through  marketing 
orders  has  proved  invaluable  to  producers  of 
some  commodities.  Experience  with  milk, 
citrus  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  important 
commodities  indicates  that  additional  ben¬ 
efits  may  be  realized.  The  principle  of  self- 
help  as  contained  in  marketing  orders  is  an 
important  means  available  to  farmers  for 
developing  and  adjusting  their  industry. 
Consumer  interests  also  are  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  in  these  orders. 

E.  Extend  the  Wool  Act  for  4  years. 

Significance:  This  act  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  one.  It  is  carried  on  through  annual 
incentive  payments  to  domestic  producers. 
A  self-help  program  for  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  related  market  activities  on  wool 
and  lambs  is  authorized,  if  approved  by 
producers.  The  4-ydar  extension  should 
tend  to  improve  and  stabilize  the  industry. 

TITLE  II 

A.  Extends  for  3  years  Public  Law  480 
(Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act)  and 
provides  additional  money  for  title  I  sales 
(up  to  $4.5  billion  in  total  with  not  more 
than  $2.5  billion  in  1  year);  authorizes  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  for  dollar  sales' to 
American  tourists;  improves  agricultural 
marketing  development  activities  in  foreign 
nations  by  setting  aside  5  percent/of  the 
foreign  currencies  acquired  each /year  for 
this  purpose.  (Public  Law  480  has  been  in 
existence  7  years.  It  provides  for  construc¬ 
tive  means  of  utilizing  U.S/  agricultural 
commodities.  Title  I  programs — sales  for 
foreign  currencies,  have  jjieen  the  largest 
under  this  act  with  expoj/s  directed  largely 
to  underdeveloped  countries  and  distributed 
through  private  trad/e  channels.  Foreign 
currency  proceeds  frtfm  sales  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  are  used  to  accelerate 
economic  development  in  the  countries 
where  the  sales/are  made  and  to  finance 
U.S.  work  in  tjmse  countries.  Title  II  per¬ 
mits  the  Pre/clent  to  help  friendly  peoples 
in  case  of  natural  disasters.  Title  III  au¬ 
thorizes  donations  of  CCC-owned  commodi¬ 
ties  in  /the  United  States  and  abroad 
through  nonprofit  U.S.  voluntary  relief 
agencjes  and  intergovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions'  it  also  authorizes  barter  of  CCC  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  or  other  materials. 
Title  IV  provides  for  long-term  supply  and 


credit  contracts  to  expand  or  maintain  ex¬ 
port  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars.) 

Significance:  Extension  of  Public  Law  480 
affords  opportunity  for  better  planning.  It 
will  be  a  key  instrument  in  U.S.  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  essential  in  implementing  the 
food  for  peace  program  in  expanding  ex¬ 
ports  of  food  and  fiber,  and  assuring 
emerging  nations  of  our  continuing  interest 
in  supplying  agricultural  commodities  for 
economic  growth.  It  is  also  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  food  policy  and 
development  of  a  world  food  budget. 

title  m 

A.  Consolidated  lending  authorities  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  making 
farm  ownership,  operating,  disaster  and 
water  facility  loans,  with  some  easing  of 
credit  for  farms  of  less  than  family  size  and 
for  nonterm  operating  loans.  This  title  is 
a  consolidation  and  modernization  of 
statutes  authorizing  loans  to  eligible  farmers 
who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere  for  ac¬ 
quisition,  improvement,  and  operation  of 
farms.  It  will  not,  of  itself,  increase  the  cost 
of  these  credit  programs. 

1.  Real  estate  loans  would  be  available  to 
persons  who  are  or  will  become  owner-oper¬ 
ators  of  not  larger  than  family  farms.  Avail¬ 
able  to  all  farm  owners  and  tenants  for  soil 
atod  water  conservation  measures.  Loans 
may  be  made  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion^  for  conservation,  drainage  and  fi/od 
control  with  insured  loan  limit  of  $1 
lion  and  direct  loan  limit  of  $500,000/  Sets 
limits  oil  loans  to  individuals  for  bind  ac¬ 
quisition  Xt  $60,000.  Both  insured  /id  direct 
loans  may\be  made  up  to  100  percent  of 
normal  valu&mf  the  farm.  Pro/clcs  interest 
rate  not  to  exceed  5  percent  plus  fees. 

2.  OperatingNloan  limit  .increased  from 

$20,000  to  $35,000.  and  limit/  loan  to  7  years 
at  5  percent.  Single  loans  cannot  exceed 
$35,000  and  outstanding7  indebtedness  and 
total  loans  cannot  exde/i  $500,000  in  any  one 
year  in  the  case  of /soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts.  /  \ 

3.  Emergency  lo/ns  noK  to  exceed  3  per¬ 
cent  interest  undfer  terms  \nplicable  to  real 
estate  and  ope/ting  loans. 

Significance:  A  sharp  incre^e  in  demand 
for  credit  has  resulted  from  law  farm  in¬ 
comes  of  /cent  years  along  wit\  the  rapid 
development  of  machines,  chemftals,  and 
other  elements  of  modern  technology.  The 
farme/  who  does  not  have  the  necessary 
credj/  to  adopt  the  new  technology  orVeor- 
gaj/zc  his  farming  when  necessary  cannot 
ccmipete.  Those  who  cannot  produce  efB- 
iiently  at  commercial  levels  cannot  benefit 
adequately  from  other  farm  programs  whicli 
are  aimed  at  increasing  farm  income.  Im¬ 
proved  credit  and  related  service  for  those 
who  cannot  obtain  sufficient  credit  from  co¬ 
operative  and  private  sources  are  essential 
and  would  be  provided  by  this  legislation. 
Young  farm  people  especially  would  benefit. 

TITLE  IV 

A.  Extends  to  December  31,  1971,  the  pe¬ 
riod  that  contracts  may  be  entered  into  un¬ 
der  the  Great  Plains  program  rather  than 
the  final  date  such  contracts  can  remain  in 
effect. 

Significance:  This  program  is  completely 
voluntary;  it  helps  landowners  and  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Great  Plains  to  achieve  a  more 
stable  production  to  protect  the  lands  from 
erosion,  to  develop  farming  and  ranching 
practices  more  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
hazards  of  climate  which  characterize  the 
area,  and  generally  to  stabilize  the  economy 
of  the  region.  The  program  supplements 
other  conservation  programs  and  activities 
in  361  counties  of  10  States.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  may  enter  into  cost-sharing  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  minimum  of  3  and  a  maximum 
of  10  years.  A  good  start  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  helping  the  farmers  of  the  plains  adapt 
their  agriculture  to  the  dangers  of  recur¬ 


ring  droughts  and  other  hazards  peculiar  to, 
the  area.  Continuation  of  the  program 
essential  for  the  development  of  a  sou/cl 
permanent  agriculture. 

B.  Extends  school  milk  program  5  ye/s,  to 
June  30,  1967,  and  veterans  and  Armed/Forces 
dairy  programs  3  years,  through  i/cember 
31,  1964. 

Significance:  These  milk  progfams  have 
found  nationwide  acceptance,  atid  their  con¬ 
tinuance  is  a  recognition  of  tli/ir  value.  The 
school  milk  program  is  a  /me  example  of 
wise  use  of  the  farmers’  /undant  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY/  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagi/s  for  their  patience 
while  permitting/  me  to  make  these 
statements  and/to  request  the  making 
of  these  insertions  in  the  Record. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  when 
the  Senate  passed  the  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  bill,  we  recognized  that  distressed 
areas  in  any  part  of  our  country  weaken 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  are  now 
considering  the  act  for  international  de¬ 
velopment;  and  I  believe  it  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  same 
principle — namely,  that  distressed  areas 
in  any  part  of  the  free  world  weaken 
the  strength  of  the  whole  free  world. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  even  if  there  were  no 
threats  from  international  communism, 
America  and  the  other  developed  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  simply  can  no  longer 
afford  to  live  in  an  island  of  compara¬ 
tive  luxury  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
poverty  and  disease. 

Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  only — the  only — areas  of  the  world 
where  the  Communists  have  succeeded 
in  securing  power  in  the  last  decade 
have  been  those  in  which  the  people  have 
been  poorly  fed  and  poorly  educated. 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  that;  and 
it  is  because  of  that  situation  that  we 
would  like  to  see  more  peoples  in  the 
world  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  well 
educated,  because  in  those  circumstances 
communism  has  little  chance. 

Madam  President,  when  we  discussed 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  we  debated 
at  length  the  question  of  Treasury  bor¬ 
rowing.  During  the  course  of  that  de¬ 
bate,  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
Treasury  borrowing  provision  was  de¬ 
feated.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  will  defeat  similar  pro¬ 
posals  to  strike  the  Treasury-borrowing 
provision  from  the  Act  for  International 
Development  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
other  able  Senators  have  cited  many 
precedents  for  Treasury  borrowing.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  concept 
of  using  Treasury  borrowing  for  foreign 
assistance  is  not  new,  and  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  administration  made 
the  same  recommendation. 

Madam  President,  many  distinguished 
observers  of  world  affairs  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
take  more  initiative.  I  share  this  point 
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of  view,  and,  believe  that  by  authorizing 
Treasury  borrowing  for  long-term  dollar 
loans  we  shall  indeed  be  taking  the 
initiative.  Admittedly,  if  we  enact  this 
provision,  we  shall  be  doing  something 
we  have  never  done  before  in  our  for¬ 
eign-assistance  program.  This  does  not 
make  me  apprehensive.  I  think  we  must 
do — and  I  stress  the  word  “do,” — new 
things  if  we  are  effectively  to  meet  new 
challenges  and  opportunities.  In  to¬ 
day’s  fast  moving  world,  what  was  suffi¬ 
cient  in  1951  is  not  sufficient  in  1961. 
This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  world  of 
space,  but  also  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  right  here  on  this  planet. 

When  we  discuss  Treasury  borrowing 
to  enable  us  to  make  long-term  dollar 
loans  to  be  repaid  in  dollars,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  putting  our  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  business-like  basis.  No  busi¬ 
ness  and  no  country  can  plan  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  Giving  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  negotiate  long-term  dollar 
loans  which  will  be  repaid  in  dollars, 
will  greatly  strengthen  our  foreign- 
assistance  program  in  two  principal 
ways: 

1.  When  negotiating  loans  with  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  not  made  the  necessary 
internal  reforms  to  insure  that  our  aid 
reaches  the  grass  roots,  our  representa¬ 
tives  will  have  the  leverage  of  being  able 
to  offer  long-term  assurances  if  certain 
reforms  are  undertaken. 

2.  Governments  assisted  will  be  able 
to  engage  in  long-range  planning  which 
will  make  our  aid  far  more  effective  and 
will  generally  encourage  a  sounder  at¬ 
titude  toward  economic  development 
questions. 

Madam  President,  development  loans 
are  the  heart  of  the  President’s  program 
for  the  decade  of  development.  They 
will  be  our  principal  tool  for  enabling  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  now  know  it  is  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  their  lot,  to  do  so  without  resort 
to  authoritarian  means  and  without  suc- 
cumbling  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  One  of  the  central  ques.- 
tions  we  are  dealing  with  today  is 
whether  the  economic  conditions  of  over 
one  and  a  half  billion  people  will  im¬ 
prove  under  a  non-Communist  system. 
The  people  who  wil  be  affected  by  our 
decisions  have  per  capita  incomes  rang¬ 
ing  as  low  as  $50  a  year,  compared  to 
the  $2,500  average  in  the  United  States. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  can  pro¬ 
vide  such  an  alternative  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  principal  bottleneck  to 
advancement  is  a  low  rate  of  investment. 
As  we  know,  investment  can  rise  by  one 
of  two  means:  either  through  increased 
domestic  savings  or  from  external  aid. 
To  raise  the  level  of  savings  sharply  in 
many  of  these  less-developed  countries  is 
virtually  impossible.  When  one’s  in¬ 
come  is  barely  enough  to  sustain  mind 
and  body,  saving  is  academic.  We  have 
an  obligation  not  only  to  provide  an 
alternative  to  such  desperation  meas¬ 
ures,  but  to  identify  our  own  Nation 
with  the  forces  of  change  and  to  play  a 
role  in  channeling  toward  constructive 
political,  economic,  and  social  solutions 
the  energies  which  have  now  been  un¬ 
leashed  throughout  the  world. 


Madam  President,  we  often  hear  the 
question  “Can  the  United  States  afford 
this  program?”  The  simple  answer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  whatever  is  needed  for  our 
national  future  and  survival — just  as 
we  were  able  to  “afford”  World  War  II 
and  the  Marshall  plan,  and  just  as  we 
were  able  to  afford  this  year’s  Defense 
Department  Appropriations  of  $46,848, 
292,000  which  we  passed  by  a  vote  of  85 
to  0  last  Friday. 

Actually,  the  burden  of  the  Marshall 
plan  was  really  much  greater  than  that 
now  contemplated  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  proposals.  References  to  our 
current  Federal  debt  burden  often  over¬ 
look  the  significant  fact  that  it  now 
stands  at  about  58  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  for  one  year,  whereas, 
at  the  start  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
percentage  of  our  Federal  debt  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  gross  national  product  was 
more  than  96  percent.  The  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  both  military  and  economic, 
proposed  in  the  legislation  now  before 
this  body  is  approximately  1  percent  of 
our-  national  income,  or  about  one -tenth 
of  the  Biblical  tithe.  By  contrast,  for¬ 
eign  assistance  appropriations  in  1949 
were  about  2'/2  percent  of  our  national 
income. 

An  economic  assistance  program 
which  holds  out  a  reasonable  prospect 
for  success  will  cost  less  over  the  entire 
decade  of  the  sixties  than  our  defense 
budget  for  1962.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  need  for  our  defense  budget. 
There  should  also  be  no  question  of  the 
need  to  win  the  long,  hard  struggle  for 
development  and  progress  on  which  the 
survival  of  the  free  world  ultimately 
depends. 

Our  objective  should  be  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  whole  world  eventually  will 
be  fairly  well  educated  and  reasonably 
prosperous. 

Madam  President,  yesterday  I  received 
from  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  a  most  thoughtful  communica¬ 
tion  which  I  am  anxious  to  share  with 
all  of  my  colleagues. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  has  many  problems  and  the 
workers  in  this  industry  have  suffered 
severe  hardships.  Therefore,  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  truly  statesman¬ 
like  passage  in  Mr.  Pollock’s  telegram 
which  refers  to  the  difficulties  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  then  states,  “However,  we 
realize  that  an  even  bigger  issue  for  all 
Americans  is  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
many  underdeveloped  countries  from  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  Communist  orbit  by 
promises  of  economic  aid.” 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  telegram  from  William  Pollock, 
general  president,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  AFL-CIO,  supporting 
the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  S. 
1983,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Despite  fact  that  Textile  Workers  Union  has 
fought  to  limit  imports  of  textile  products  we 
earnestly  request  and  urge  that  you  vote  for 
S.  1983  in  form  presented  to  Congress.  We 
shall  continue  our  efforts  for  protection  of 
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domestic  textile  industry.  However,  we  real¬ 
ize  that  an  even  bigger  issue  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  to  take  steps  to  prevent  many  under¬ 
developed  countries  from  being  drawn  into 
Communist  orbit  by  promises  of  economic 
aid.  Our  union  has  debated  this  issue  at 
several  conventions  and  has  always  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  endorse  type  of  program 
embodied  in  S.  1983.  We  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  membership  and  indeed  of 
all  citizens  of  free  world  to  support  broadest 
possible  long  term  assistance  programs 
aimed  pressing  needs  of  peoples  of  newer 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

William  Pollock, 

General  President,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  AFL-CIO,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate — the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 — is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  that  will  come  to  this  Congress. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid 
program:  I  think  everybody  concedes 
that.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  it, 
because  it  is  necessary.  But  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  contains  several  controversial 
provisions,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  proposal  to  give  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  to  cover  its  commitments  over 
a  5-year  period.  To  me,  this  borrowing 
authority  is  the  heart  of  the  bill,  and  it 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment. 

This  long-term  feature  is  not,  as  some 
have  indicated,  a  new  proposal.  In 
1957  the  Eisenhower  administration 
proposed  a  long-term  program  which 
was  approved  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
in  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  lost  in  conference.  Again  in 
1959,  the  idea  was  considered  but  a 
House  amendment  deleted  the  long¬ 
term  commitment  plan. 

This  year  a  5-year  program  has  been 
proposed.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon,  who  served  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  supported  the  long-term 
commitments  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  the  following 
words: 

Long-term  financing  authority  is  an  es¬ 
sential  tool  for  the  achievement  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  objectives.  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  this 
is  the  most  efficient  and  least  costly  method 
of  providing  development  assistance. 

In  recent  years  the  problem  of  making 
our  foreign  aid  program  more  effective 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  studies 
both  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  of  the  our  Government.  With¬ 
out  exception,  they  have  resulted  in  the 
recommendation  that  the  program  be 
put  on  a  long-term  basis.  Thus,  the 
weight  of  expert  opinion  supports  the 
recommendation  of  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  on  this 
point. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
consensus.  I  should  like  briefly  to  refer 
to  several  of  them. 
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First,  the  bill’s  provision  for  long¬ 
term  lending  authority  will  give  the 
aided  governments  confidence  that  they 
can  rely  on  firm  commitments  from  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  their  own 
long-term  programs.  Economic  and 
social  development  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Most  of  these  countries  face  an  enor¬ 
mous  job.  Their  willingness  to  under¬ 
take  it,  and  their  ability  to  accomplish 
it,  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
assurance  of  our  continuing  support — 
assurance  that  is  not  subject  to  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  a  yearly  appropriation  process. 

If  they  are  to  achieve  real  economic 
and  social  progress,  these  countries  have 
to  provide  for  tax  reforms,  agricultural 
reforms  and  administrative  refoi'ms,  and 
take  many  other  difficult  but  essential 
steps.  Without  the  confidence  that  can 
be  supplied  by  long-term  U.S.  commit¬ 
ments,  these  countries  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  put  out  the  effort  and  take 
the  political  risks  which  will  be  required. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  long-term  commitments 
would  be  to  quote  an  unidentified  For¬ 
eign  Minister  who  said  of  himself  and 
his  people: 

In  the  past,  not  knowing  the  exact  vol¬ 
ume  of  aid  to  be  received,  we  were  often 
forced  to  he  either  too  conservative,  thereby 
missing  opportunities  for  fruitful  invest¬ 
ments,  or  to  be  overoptimistic  in  our  expec¬ 
tations  and  commit  ourselves  too  deeply. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  by  knowing  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  advance  the  exact  amount  of 
U.S.  aid,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  draw 
more  accurate  plans  in  accordance  with 
financial  responsibility  and  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  returns  out  of  every  aid  dollar  invested. 

Even  as  we  debate  now  there  is  in 
progress  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
Uruguay  where  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  long-term  reforms  necessary  for 
Latin  American  development.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  heads  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  that  meeting.  From  Uru¬ 
guay,  Secretary  Dillon  has  cabled  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  as  follows: 

Three  days  here  have  heavily  underlined 
the  overriding  importance  of  our  having 
authority  to  make  long-term  commitments 
to  match  the  major  effort  which  Latin- 
American  countries  are  now  prepared  to 
make  on  their  own  behalf. 

Secretary  Dillon  is  not  given  to  over¬ 
statement.  It  seems  clear  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  conference  in  Uruguay  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  our  action 
here.  And  what  is  true  of  Latin  America 
is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

By  putting  the  lending  program  on  a 
long-term  basis,  Congress  will  give  the 
Executive  Branch  the  tools  it  has  long 
sought  and  needed.  In  return  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  and  should  hold  the  admin¬ 
istration  responsible  for : 

First.  Good  administration. 

Second.  The  economic  soundness  of 
the  activities  to  be  financed. 

Third.  The  consistency  of  such  activ¬ 
ities  with  other  plans  proposed  or  per¬ 
formed. 

Fourth.  The  recipient’s  responsiveness 
and  his  clear  determination  to  take  ef¬ 
fective  self-help  measures. 

Fifth.  The  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy. 


Moreover,  the  long-term  commit¬ 
ments  will  assure  our  allies  of  our  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  This  can  and  should  be  useful  in 
persuading  them  to  do  their  share  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  these  areas. 

Finally,  if  we  would  help  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations  maintain  their  freedom  and 
independence  in  their  quest  for  economic 
and  social  progress,  the  aid  we  offer  must 
be  no  less  adequate  to  their  needs  than 
the  long-term  assistance  held  out  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China. 

All  in  all,  it  is  both  to  our  benefit  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  aided  countries  to 
be  able  to  give  multiyear  commitments 
with  the  assurance  they  will  be  fulfilled. 

But  the  5-year  program  is  meaning¬ 
less  without  the  provision  for  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury.  This  borrowing  has 
been  labeled  “back-door  financing.”  It 
is  not.  Congress  will  not  lose  control. 

The  President  must  make  quarterly 
reports  on  lending  operations  to  the 
Congress.  Furthermore,  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporations  Control  Act  the 
President  must  include,  as  part  of  each 
annual  budget,  the  proposed  lending  pro-" 
gram  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
the  coming  year.  In  the  Appropriations 
Committees  these  programs  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  annually,  and  any  limitations 
whatever  can  be  recommended  by  the 
committees  and  enacted  by  Congress  as 
a  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills. 

But  while  the  proposal  would  not  take 
from  Congress  its  ultimate  control  over 
foreign  aid,  it  is  true  that  under  the  bill 
the  burden  would  be  on  Congress  of  jus¬ 
tifying  to  itself  any  action  it  might  take 
to  cut  any  proposed  program  which  is 
within  the  general  lending  authority 
provided  by  the  bill.  It  would  prevent 
a  few  individuals  in  strategic  positions 
who  oppose  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  from  using  their  power  over  ap¬ 
propriations  to  make  arbitrary  reduc¬ 
tions  and  eliminate  programs  without 
specific  and  affirmative  reasons  for  such 
action. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  congratulated 
upon  presenting  to  us  a  formula  which 
will  provide  both  the  benefits  of  the  long¬ 
term  lending  authority  and,  at  the  same 
time,  retain  basic  congressional  control. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  remained  for  a  while, 
since  the  Senator  was  kept  waiting.  I 
was  anxious  to  state  to  the  Senator  what 
I  shall  now  state. 

We  who  are  going  to  back  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  are  a  relatively  small 
band  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  are 
likely  to  prove  to  be  a  very  important 
and  critical  small  band  in  regard  to  the 
vote. 

I  must  say  that  personally  I  welcome 
the  Senator’s  position,  and  find  therein 
deep  gratification  and  confirmation  of 
my  own  position.  He  has  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  record  of  being  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  public  servants  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  What  he  is  stating  as  his  view  typi¬ 
fies  this  position. 

Does  the  Senator  feel,  as  I  do,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  funda¬ 


mental  congressional  control,  except 
that  Congress  will  have  to  be  self-ac¬ 
tivating?  As  the  Senator  says,  a  very 
few  Members  of  Congress  will  not  be 
given  rather  heavy  powers  over  the  rest 
of  us  through  their  positions  on  com¬ 
mittees.  The  issue  of  congressional  con¬ 
trol  is  an  illusory  issue.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  one  is  for  or  against  a  sub¬ 
stantial,  major  commitment  in  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  field,  over  a  period  of  years, 
which  will  provide  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
aid  the  most  advantageously  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  free  world  and  the 
competition  of  the  Communists,  both 
in  Red  China  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
is  the  issue,  rather  than  congressional 
control? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  That 
is  exactly  the  point.  I  do  not  charac¬ 
terize  any  of  the  opponents,  nor  do  I 
single  out  anyone,  but  the  opponents, 
I  think,  are  really  opposed  to  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  because  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  long-term  financing  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  opposed  to  foreign  aid 
in  their  very  deep  philosophical  beliefs. 
Even  those  who  do  not  think  this  is  the 
reason,  if  they  should  succeed  in  putting 
the  Byrd  amendments  into  the  bill,  in 
my  judgment  would  be  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  small  group  of 
people  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
misusing  the  power  given  to  them.  I 
do  not  characterize  their  motives,  and 
the  power  was  given  to  them  by  virtue 
of  their  positions  in  the  Congress,  so 
Congress  is  responsible.  They  have  used 
the  power  to  prevent  the  will  of  the 
Congress  from  being  fulfilled. 

In  my  judgment,  also,  this  has  been 
much  to  the  detriment  of  our  foreign 
policy  for  many  years. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
Byrd  amendments  were  adopted  either 
in  the  Senate,  or  their  equivalent,  in 
substance,  in  the  other  body,  because  I 
think  we  have  at  long  last  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  this  program  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  really  serve  the  needs  it  must 
serve  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  decent,  stable  world,  one  in  which 
peace  is  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  address  himself  to  another 
question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  have  been  cut  to  ribbons  since 
1958,  and  that,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  expectation  of  other 
countries  relying  upon  our  authoriza¬ 
tions?  I  have  the  record.  It  is  being 
compiled  now.  I  shall  put  it  into  the 
Record  in  the  course  of  my  own  argu¬ 
ment  tomorrow. 

The  record  shows  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  close  to  the  date 
of  the  authorizations,  have  been  cut  to 
ribbons. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  We  shall  be  in  much 
worse  shape  if  we  adopt  the  Byrd 
amendments.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a  record 
of  constant  reductions  in  the  appropri¬ 
ation  process  of  the  amounts  authorized 
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in  the  basic  legislative  acts.  On  the 
basis  of  that  record,  and  against  that 
background,  no  country  could  possibly 
assume  that  the  future  course  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  be  the  same  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

We  would  be  in  very  bad  shape  if  the 
Byrd  amendments  were  agreed  to, 
against  the  background  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  mentioned.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  is  going  to  put  the  specific  facts 
in  the  Record  tomorrow.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  induce  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  to 
accept  assurance  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  the  basis 
of  history. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my 
colleague  in  this  very  major  effort  for 
our  country.  This  is  the  real  offensive 
of  the  free  world  of  which  we  are  now 
talking.  I  consider  it  quite  typical  of 
the  statesmanship  and  character  of  the 
Senator  to  find  him  enrolled  in  this  fight 
in  the  way  he  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
President,  I  am  most  grateful  to  my  col¬ 
league.  I  can  think  of  no  one  whose 
commendation  is  more  precious  to  me. 
It  is  typical  of  his  generosity.  The  fact 
that  he  happens  to  agree  with  me — as 
happens,  I  am  glad  to  say,  on  a  good 
many  occasions — strengthens  my  own 
convictions  that  I  am  correct. 

Madam  President,  opponents  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  have  suggested  that  Treasury 
borrowing  is  a  new,  untried  method  of 
obtaining  funds.  This  is  not  true.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
formed  under  the  Hoover  administra¬ 
tion,  was  the  first  agency  to  use  this 
system.  Since  that  time  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund, 
the  investment  guaranty  program,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Act  and  many  others  have  used 
this  same  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  proposed  lending  program  would 
consume  each  year  only  one-eighth  of 
the  average  annual  amount  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  administration. 

No  one  is  under  any  illusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  past  foreign  aid 
programs.  No  one  is  happy  with  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  that  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Yet  the  way  to  improve  matters 
is  not  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  oper¬ 
ate  but  rather  to  provide  basic  proce¬ 
dures  which  promise  a  better  opportun¬ 
ity  for  maximum  efficiency.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  pending  bill  will  do. 

No  one  can  be  sure  that  even  with 
this  we  can  attain  the  goals  we  seek. 
But  these  goals  are  crucially  important 
to  us  and  to  the  entire  free  world.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  we  should  refuse  to 
give  ourselves  the  best  possible  chance 
of  reaching  them. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  Byrd  amendments. 


ENROLLED  BILLS 


The  Secretary  of  the  Se 
that  on  today,  August  10, 
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sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  82.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Naoko  Ishi- 
watari  White; 

S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Goedicke; 

S.  231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helga  G.  P. 
Koehler; 

S.  435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knud  Erik 
Didriksen; 

S.  489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dellarose  J. 
Dowler; 

S.  700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Wan 
(Mrs.  Jung  Gum  Goon) ; 

S.  825.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vasiliki 
Yeannakopoulos; 

S.  944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Najm 
Boulos  Rihani; 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  Federal  property  on  the  Minidoka 
;  project,  Idaho,  Shoshone  project,  Wyoming, 
'  and  Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for 
1  other  purposes; 

I  S.  1294.  An  act  to  supplement  and  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1948,  relating  to  the 
iFort  Hall  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  to 
Approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ferior  issued  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1936; 

1373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Larkza  Lascuola; 

S.  1^73.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Popadlch;  and 

S.  181\  An  act  to  provide  for  one  addi¬ 
tional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11A.M. 
TOMORROW 


/ 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  if  there,  is  no  further  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  before  ,  the  Senate  at/  this 
time,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  o’clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered.  / 

The  motion  was  agreedHo;  end  (at  5 
o’clock  and  30  minutes  p.mM  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  ordeApi'eviously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  August 
11,  1961,  at  11  o’clock  a.m!  \ 


/ 


\ 


— 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  August  10, 1561 : 

The  /Judiciary 

James  B.  Parsojfs,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  fa/  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  vice  Phfup  L.  Sullivan,  deceased. 
Federal  Reserve  System 
George  W,/ Mitchell,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of /the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1948, 
vice  M.  3.  Szymczak,  resigned. 

ollowing-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the /diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
ge/eral  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
Joseph  F.  Donelan,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  York. 

Alexander  Schnee,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2, 
'consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
Roger  C.  Dixon,  of  Virginia. 

Turner  B.  Shelton,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Arthur  B.  Allen,  of  Virginia. 

John  Calvin  Hill,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 


Homer  W.  Lanford,  of  Alabama. 

Lawrence  Koegel,  of  Maryland,  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  /of 
class  3,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  4he 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Maurice  J.  Scanlon,  of  Wisconsin,  for 
appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  4,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Unite#;  States  of 
America. 

Edward  J.  Chesky,  Jr.,  of  Kahsas,  for  pro¬ 
motion  from  Foreign  Service /officer  of  class 
6  to  class  5  and  to  be  also  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  / 

John  J.  Helble,  of  Illinois,  now  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  6/and  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service, /to  be  also  a  consul 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mrs.  Winona  Eyre  Hanlin,  of  Colorado,  for 
appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  7,  a  vice  consiil  of  career,  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  followin/-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 

America:  / 

Kenneth  E.  Block,  of  Maryland. 

Paul.H.  Boeker,  of  Ohio. 

Keniieth  L.  Brown,  of  California. 

B:/four  B.  Cassen,  of  California. 

Joseph  R.  Chesen,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  R.  Cobbledick,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  G.  Davis,  of  Nebraska. 

Gerald  de  Santillana,  of  California. 

David  K.  Edminster,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  D.  Elfers,  of  New  York. 

Otho  Evans  Eskin,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Robert  E.  Ezelle,  of  California. 

David  J.  Fischer,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Frederick  A.  Hahn,  of  New  York. 

Robert  F.  Uling,  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Knickmeyer,  of  Missouri. 

C.  William  Lafe,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  Vermont. 

Richard  H.  Melton,  of  Maryland. 

Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 

James  H.  Moss,  of  Colorado. 

Ernest  C.  Ruehle,  of  Missouri. 

Peter  Bird  Swiers,  of  New  York. 

Charles  T.  Sylvester,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Haven  N.  Webb,  of  Tennessee. 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

Warren  Zimmermann,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  C.  Buell,  of  Washington. 

Milton  M.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

Harold., E.  Engle,  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  \ 

Thomas  J,  Flores,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Mi  Long,  of  Colorado. 

Paul  E.  A.  Van  Marx,  of  Connecticut. 

Earl  J.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 

John  R.  Wood/pf  Georgia,  a  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Reserve  officer-,  to  be  a  consul  general 
of  the  United  States, of  America. 

Albert  S.  Bonner,  Ji^.,  of  Maryland,  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  Reserve  ofjficer,  to  be  a  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  D.  Carey,  of  Virginia.  ’ 

Peter  B.  Edmonds,  of  New  Yort 

Robert  L.  Fambrini,  of  California 

Stephen  R.  Gibson,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Lillian  L.  P.  Mullin,  of  Virgir 

Patrick  H.  Ramsey,  of  Texas. 

James  Frederick  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

James  K.  Welsh,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
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Stephen  Winsky,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  vice  consul 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service-pf  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica:  \ 

Edwin  F.  Attains,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

William  V.  Broe,  Maryland. 

William  B.  Caldwell,  of  Texas. 

G.  Huntington  Damon,  of  Maryland. 
Ralph  J.  Katrosh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  F.  Markham,  of  \pe  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Gray  M.  Randall,  of  Washington. 

Carl  R.  Sharek,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Eugene  S.  Staples,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Ernest  G.  Weidul,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

John  J.  Curtis,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  P.  Dieli,  of  Michigan. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7 : 
James  A.  Placke,  of  Nebraska. 

Herbert  E.  Wilgis,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  for  tem¬ 
porary  promotion  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  in  the  grades  indicated,  sub¬ 
ject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

To  he  captains 

Allebach,  Newton  W.  Hodges,  James  C„  Jr. 
Aune,  Edwin  F.  Ingram,  William  B. 

Brown,  Roy  G.  Jenkins,  Judson  H. 

Cowart,  Elgin  C„  Jr.  Nelson,  Albert  D.,  Jr. 
Garland,  Charles  M.,  Nielsen,  Orville  F. 

Jr.  Rulon,  David  B. 

Giknis,  Francis  L.  Taylor,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Oscar,  Jr.  Waite,  Charles  L. 

To  he  commanders 

Bernstine,  Richard  L.  Martin,  Stuart  H. 
Johnson,  Burt  C.  Milnes,  Roger  F. 

To  he  lieutenant  commanders 
Ciliberti,  Angelo  A.  Kibbey,  Ianthus  I. 
Hurvitz,  Seymour  A.  Stinely,  Regis  W. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
promotion  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  in  the  grades  indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
To  be  captains 

Armstrong,  Lloyd  M.  Mumme,  Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Brigance,  Frederick  W. Naylor,  Merlin  E. 
Brown,  James  J.,  Jr.  Nelson,  Wayne  A. 


Carmen,  Marvin 
Conglis,  Peter  C. 
Cordonier,  Louis  H. 
Elder,  Stewart  T. 
Ellis,  Frank  N. 
Folkers,  Charles  W. 
Hagerman 
Jr. 

Hancock,  Joseph  G. 
Hanson,  Thomas  J. 
Hawkins,  Donald  C. 
Hicks,  Henry  H. 
Hodder,  Edwin  J. 
Hoffman,  Seymour 
Hoyt,  Joseph  J. 
Hurka,  Joseph 
Hutton,  Edward, 
Mayo,  Thomas, 
Monroe,  Wiyiam 


Wade  H., Ralls,  W; 

Rovelst 


Newman,  Dwight 
Nystul,  Oliver  i 
Pape,  Thomas 
Papera,  Fiore . 
Peterson,  William  A. 
Pfaffmann/George  A. 

E. 

Gordon  H. 
Sedlaq^k,  James  W. 
John  H. 

SociSowski,  Richard  T. 
Sjf6litsky,  Justin  F. 

uehs,  Leon  G. 
Thimes,  Carl  B. 
Valentin,  Enrique,  Jr. 
Wheat,  Alva  A. 
Wilhelm,  Carl  L. 
Williams,  Leonard  E. 
A.,  Wood,  Quentin  L. 


Jr. 

/  To  be  commanders 
Beall,  Prank  P„  Jr.  Swanson,  Carl  J. 
Hutch/nson,  William  Zustiak,  Michael 
G ./ 

ae  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 


in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quali¬ 
fication  therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Cracknell,  William  H.,  Jr. 

McMichael,  William  L. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grades  indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  he  chief  warrant  officers,  W-2 


Aldrich,  Marvin  M. 
Allen,  Raymond  S. 
Allerdings,  Robert  D. 
Anderson,  James  C., 
Jr. 

Arnett,  William  C. 
Baca,  Raymond  W. 
Bacha,  Michael 
Bailey,  Howard  L. 
Baker,  Oscar  M. 
Baney,  Richard  L. 
Barlow,  Gerald  F. 
Barnett,  Bryan  R. 
Barratt,  James  F. 
Barrett,  James  L. 
Bates,  Arthur  H. 
Beckley,  Wendell 
Bishop,  John  F. 
Blankman,  Ernest  R., 
Jr. 

lock,  Marvin  G. 
Bober,  John  T. 

Boage,  George  R. 
Boehle,  William  A. 
Boesenhofer,  Karl,  Jr. 
Bolling, Vredrick  M. 
Booth,  Tmsanas  G. 
Borer,  WillW  J. 
Bostick,  Danlgl  C. 
Boucher,  Leonard  R. 
Boyer,  Robert  E. 
Briody,  John  H, 
Brockman,  Edward’ 
Brown,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Charles  D. 
Brown,  Edward  C. 
Brown,  Hall  G. 
Brown,  William  H. 

Jr. 

Bruce,  Hance  R. 
Budacki,  Frank 
Budrevich,  Jolyf  P. 
Bull,  Charles, 
Burnett,  Let 
Burns,  Johi'i  C. 

Butler,  H«iry  C. 
ButleryKelly,  Jr. 
Cady^Howard  P. 
Carl/Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Carlin,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Crlson,  Kenneth  L., 
Jr. 

Carr,  Robert  G. 
Carson,  Joe  W. 

Cassie,  Lawrence 
Castleberry,  Noble  R. 
Cedarstaff,  Carl  A. 
Chandler,  Neil  B. 
Chastain,  Edward  C. 


Dowdey,  Jesse  C.,  Jr. 
Duncan,  Burrell  E. 
Duncan,  Floyd  A. 
Durland,  Ray  M. 
Durren,  Richard  L. 
Dutcher,  Clinton  E. 
Dyer,  William  J. 

Early,  George,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Charles  R. 
Ellis,  John  W„  Jr. 
Enzminger,  Kenneth 
A. 

Epoch,  Paul 
Erdner,  Homer  F. 
Esenwein,  Robert  G. 
Evans,  Lockwood  F. 
Felder,  Kelly  R. 
Ferguson,  John  R. 
Fickett,  Lawrence  E. 
Filina,  George  F. 
Fortney,  Doyle  W. 
Foster,  Russell  L. 

Friel,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Fuller,  Laverne  H. 
Gall,  Ernest  R. 

Ganey,  Walter  F. 
Garrett,  Kenneth  E. 
Gerbis,  Daniel/ 

Giglio,  JohnJ 
Giles,  Guy  i 
Gilligan,  Thomas  F. 
Gilmore/T’redrick  W. 
Glaab,,George  W. 
Gleason,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 
band,  Howard  F., 
r. 

ez,  Fabian  J. 
’Gorikalez,  Ernest  G. 
Graham,  Frank 
Gudger\FIoyd  H. 
Hafslunov  Robert  H. 
Haldeman\Leonard  D. 
Hamlett,  ClWe,  Jr. 
Hamlin,  Willhun  R. 
Hanna,  Adrian^ 
Hardin,  Billie  R> 
Haskins,  Richard 
Hathcock,  Milton  tN 
Heckman,  Robert  J. 
Hedrich,  Charles  L. 
Hendricks,  Jack  M. 
Hendricks,  Roy  L. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  B. 
Hillhouse,  William  C. 
Hoffman,  Richard  P. 
Hofmann,  Clifford  H. 
Hogle,  Walter  D. 

Hohe,  Joseph  D. 
Holdridge,  Oscar  A. 


Chatterton,  Edward  M  Holzinger,  John  J. 


Cislo,  Walter  J. 
Clark,  “J”  “B” 

Clark,  Lloyd  E. 
Clarke,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Cochrane,  James  E. 
Coke,  Carroll  E. 
Correll,  James  A. 
Cote,  Roland  F. 

Cox,  James  H. 

Creel,  Winford  L. 
Crisler,  Clifton  C. 


Hornbuckle,  John  D. 
Hornick,  James  F. 
Huffman,  James  W. 
Hughes,  John  C. 
Hughes,  Raymond  F. 
Hutchins,  Elmer  S.,  Jr. 
Hyatt,  Gerald  C. 
Isebrands,  Arthur  B. 
Jacobs,  Meredith  D. 
Jaggard,  Joseph  F. 
James,  Howard  L. 


Davenport,  William  K.  Jensen,  Dana  C. 


Deming,  Robert  L. 
Dersham,  Dayton  L. 
Dick,  Gene  R. 
Dickerson,  Roy  E. 
Disney,  Charles 
Dodson,  Ola  A. 
Dolan,  John 
Donahue,  Donald  J. 
Dore,  John  C. 


Johnson,  Charles  J. 
Johnson,  Roland  L. 
Jones,  John  D. 

Jones,  Willard  E. 
Jones,  William  W. 
Jordan,  Robert  L. 
Julius,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Kamperschroer,  Glenn 
N. 


Kellner,  Edward  J. 
Kemske,  William  M. 
Kesterson,  Joseph  A. 
Ketels,  Yung  H. 
Ketterer,  Frank  R. 
Kimble,  Kenneth  K. 
Kimbrough,  Edward  L 
King,  Alfred  E. 
Kinnie,  Phillip  B.,  Jr. 
Kitch,  Dale 
Kliem,  Arnold  W. 
Knjght,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
Koehler,  Merle  H. 
Koenig,  Robert  L. 
Kosley,  Andy  D. 
Kraft,  James  R. 
Kremsner,  Carl  J. 
Kubovsak,  Joseph 
Kulik,  Charles  A 
Kunkel,  Melvin 
Kunold,  GeraldO. 
Kurrus,  Joh: 

Lamb,  Geraifl  M. 
Lamb,  Harold  E. 
Landon  Jstewart  N. 
Largentf  Gilbert  M. 
Larriif,  John  A. 
Lasater,  Marion  H. 

Lay  el,  Coy  L.,  Jr. 
reach,  Rudolph  D. 
reduc,  Donald  E. 

Lee,  Willard 
Lewis,  John  A. 
Lindholm,  Garth  F. 
Luther,  Bert  S. 

Malley,  James  O. 
Mann,  Arthur  M.,  Jr. 
Marlin,  Richard  E. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Martin,  Virgil,  Jr. 
Martinez,  Roy  B. 
Mathews,  Donald  B. 
Mattox,  Lewis  E. 
McBride,  Gene 
McFarland,  Archie  P. 
McGowen,  George  F. 
McKellips,  Charles  M. 
McKimens,  Paul  K. 
McKinley,  Robert  N. 
McKnight,  William  N. 
McMahill,  Thomas  A., 
Jr. 

McMurrain,  Robert  L. 
McNease,  Sollie,  Jr. 
Megil,  Thomas  L. 
Melvin,  Van 
Meyer,  Harry  W. 
Mikesell,  Robert  H. 
Milne,  Douglas  S. 
flnard,  Glenn  F.,  Jr. 
tnges,  Edward  H. 
Mhior,  Robert  G. 
Mitchell,  Harold  J. 
Mitchell,  Robert  F. 
Moniot\James  L. 
Morton,  Joseph  W. 
Moss,  Clargnce  D. 
Munger,  Robrert  H. 
Murphy,  William  J. 
Murray,  Dougld*  L 
Myers,  Paul  R. 

Myers,  Wayne  E. 
Myers,  Wililam  H. 
Nadal,  Jaime  B. 

Neely,  Benjamin  C. 
Neil,  Richard  C. 
Nelson,  Warren  H. 
Newton,  Killraine,  Jr. 
Nicholas,  Harry  J. 
Nicholas,  Robert  M. 
Nichols,  William  E. 
Nickens,  Samuel  L. 
Oakes,  Glenn  N. 

Oates,  Bob,  Jr. 
Olmsted,  Andrew  R. 
Olmsted,  Stanley  H. 
Orr,  Charles  P. 

Pace,  James  C.,  Jr. 
Page,  Harold  D. 
Parrish,  Solomon  A. 
Patton,  Kuemen  B. 


Peacock,  Virgil  N. 
Pehosh,  Nicholas 
Pelkey,  Frank  D. 
Pendleton,  Edmund 
P.,  Jr. 

Perkins,  Daniel  j 
Perry,  Roy  L. 

Peters,  Randolph 
Peterson,  Donald  L. 
Peterson^ichard  N. 
Pettigrew,  Melvin  N. 
Pierce/Burton  M. 
Pike/Clifford  L.,  Jr. 
Piqk,  William  E. 
P>ayer,  Charles  E. 

’lummer,  Willis  R. 
Powell,  Claudious 
A.,  Jr. 

Powell,  Morrison,  Jr. 
Powers,  Kenneth  W. 
Preston,  William  J. 
Probst,  Richard  W. 
Proctor,  Marlow 
Putnam,  Charles  M. 
Quicker,  Joseph  M. 
Radliff,  Eugene  J. 
Rathke,  JohnE. 

Reber,  Forrest  C. 
Reynolds,  Dexter 
H„  Jr. 

Roberts,  Alvin  E. 
Roberts,  Clinton  O. 
Robinson,  Paul 
Roche,  Patrick  J. 

Ross,  Ralph 
Saffell,  Charles  R. 
Salamon,  William 
Saunders,  James  H.  E. 
Scales,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Scarlett,  Bernard 
Schardein,  Edgar  A. 
Schmidt,  Christopher 
G.,  Jr. 

Schneider,  James  M. 
Schuman,  Daniel  D. 
Scott,  Lawrence  J. 
Shaffer,  Charles  T. 
Shew,  Henry  C. 

Shultz,  Robert  C. 
Sleeper,  Joseph  R. 
Sluss,  Charles  S. 
Smith,  Charles  S. 
Smith,  David  N. 

Smith,  George  D. 
Smith,  Henry  A. 

Smith,  James  E. 
Smith,  Randell  C. 
Smith,  Roy  B. 

Specht,  Kenneth  W. 
Spencer,  Robert  R. 
Stanton,  Robert  E. 
Steadman,  Joseph  D. 
Steagall,  Inman 
Steele,  Olson  R. 

Stiles,  Roger  L. 
Stowers,  Bernard  L. 
Stuart,  Edward  W. 
Talley,  Richard  M. 
Tarkington,  Dewey  A. 
Taylor,  Harley  V. 
Teagle,  Fred  J. 

Teal,  Roy  A. 
Tenerowicz,  Walter  J. 
Terry,  Donald  L. 

'erry,  James 
iOmas,  Richard  E. 
TlJtonas,  Robert  C. 
Thomas,  Welcome  J. 
Thomson,  Robert  J. 
ThornlSv,  Robert,  Jr. 
Thornton.  Terrence  E. 
Torres,  Edward  G. 
Trivett,  Donidd  H. 
Tuegh,  David : 

Turetz,  Richarc 
Turner,  Jack  D. 
VanArtsdalen,  JoliW  P. 
Varnado,  Richard  A. 
Ventresca,  Arthur 
Wagner,  Charles  P.,  Jr.' 
Walker,  Robert  O. 
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HIGHLIGHTS,,  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Sens.  Aiken  and 
Keating  criticized  feed  grains  program.  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  bill 
to  establish  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  Sen.  Stennis  introduced 
and  discussed  bill  to  authorize  USDA  cooyieration\/ith  States  in  forest  research. 


U 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  1933,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  14440-1,  14477-555,  14559,  14566-71).  By  a  vote  of  39  to  56, 

rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Byrd,  Va.,  which  would  have  provided  for 
financing  development  loans  by  appropriations  authorized  annually  by  Congress 
rather  than  by  long-term  borrowing  authority  as  provided  in  the  bill  (pp. 
14477-555),  Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Saltonstall,  for 
himself  and  Sens.  Keating,  Bush,  Dodd,  and  M0rton,  to  provide  for  congres¬ 
sional  approval  of  development  loans  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  (p.  14555). 


2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Keating  criticized  the  feed  grains  program,  stated  that  th< 
latent  USDA  report  on  the  estimate  for  the  1961  corn  crop  "cast  a  shadow, 
ovei/the  long-boasted  success  of  the  administration's  emergency  feed  grain  . 
pr/rfgram  for  1961,'  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  joint  congressional  Stu< 
'smmission  on  Agriculture.  Sen.  Aiken  stated  that  Sen.  Keating's  remarks 
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illustrated  why  "there  was  such  a  rush  to  enact  legislation  restricting 
corn  production  before  these  estimates  came  out"  and  suggested  that  "Youy 
hav^  not  seen  anything  yet.  Wait  until  you  get  the  October  and  Novemb« 
estiWtes.  Then  you  will  realize  how  futile  this  program  is."  p.  14465 


3.  HOUSING. \  The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  jild  not 
actually  report)  with  amendments  S.  1633,  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
DepartmentXof  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  p.  D695 


4.  EDUCATION.  Thh  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  without  amendment  S.  2393,  to  extend  fpv  1  year 
authority  for  Federal  assistance  for  schools  in  federally/impacted  areas, 
p.  D696 

Sens.  Engle,  Javits  and  Horse  urged  enactment  of  ^4gislation  for  this 
purpose,  pp.  14475,\l4562-5 


5.  FARM  CREDIT.  The  Subcomiri.ttee  on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
voted  to  report  to  the  full  Agriculture  Committee/with  amendments  S.  1927, 
to  clarify  and  simplify  thh  lending  operations  or  institutions  regulated  by  (J 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  p.  D695 


6.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  X,  comraended/the  "constructive  thinking  and 
planning  of  a  New  Jersey  voluntary  health  /agency  in  ways  to  improve  health 
services  for  and  health  conditionsXpf  migratory  farm  families,"  and  urged 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide\Fed6ral  assistance  for  health  services 
for  migratory  farm  families,  p.  144 j 


7.  CORN.  Sen.  Mundt  stated  that  drought  conditions  were  not  as  severe  in  S.  Dak. 
as  had  been  pictured  recently  an<J/ inserted  an  article  on  the  scenic 
attractions  of  the  State,  " Sou tp  Dakota's \orn  Palace  Recalls  Flamboyant 
Times."  pp.  14561-2 


8.  MANPOWER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Jatfits  submitted  an  aihendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  1991,  the  proposed  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1961,  to 
authorize  the  National  Advisory  Committee  which  wbuld  be  established  under  ( ‘1 
the  bill  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  organization  on  a  plant,  community, 
regional  or  industry  basis  of  labor-management-public,  committees.  Sen. 

Javits  stated  that  ySuch  local  committees  would  provid^  the  local  initiative 
which  is  essential/for  the  success  of  the  manpower  development  and  training 
program  and  also  /for  achieving  an  increase  in  the  rate  of^ productivity 
growth  in  the  United  States. '*  pp.  14572 


9.  FISH  FLOUR.  Sen.  Saltonstall  discussed  the  use  of  a  new  product,  fish  flour, 
saying,  "All  of  our  studies  Indicate  that  this  powder  is  the  cneapest  source 


of  animal /protein  in  the  world",  and  inserting  the  "Summary  and ''Conclusions" 


of  a  scientific  survey  of  its  use.  p.  14447 


10.  IMPORTS.  Sen.  Bennett  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  "invoke  the  Trading  With  the 
Encu^  Act,  and  break  off  all  trade  with  Cuba,"  and  inserted  an  articlt 
"President  Pleads  for  Prudence--Impatient  Nation  Taking  on  Belligerent 
od."  pp.  14447-8 
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until  Mon 


14573 


iSPORIATION.  Sen.  Metcalf  discussed  railroad  mergers,  sayings  "I  belike... 
the  public  interest  requires  that  the  Congress  take  greater  interefJtH^ these 
merger  proposals,"  and  inserting  two  articles,  "Merger  Movemepfrr^t  1960's — 
Shall  Rail  Consolidations  Be  Left  to  the  Bankers"  and  "TJje^Merger  Mania  and 
You."  pp.  14449* 


12.  SURPLUS  FOOD.  Sen.:  Symingtbn^inserted  an  article,  "Surplus  U.  S.  Food  Creates 
Jobs  in  Underdeveloped  Countrifes>,  Injpof£ant  Foreign  Policy  Tool --Commodities 
Being  Used  for  Wages  in  Bootstrap  t^erations  in  Seven  Nations --Shipments 
Stepped  Up  Sixfold  in  Firgt  "6  Months  of^Th^s  Year."  pp.  14472-3 


13.  ELECTRIFICATION^-Sen.  Metcalf  inserted  a  list  oi 
project  licenses  which  are  expiring  through  1971. 


ior  hydroelectric  power 
pp>44560-l 


HOUSE 


15.  FOREIGN  AID.  As  reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmittee  (see  Digest  134) 

H.  R,  8400,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  includes  provisions  as 
follows: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  make  development  loans  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  less-developed  countries  and  areas,  and  authorizes 
him  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  up  to 
$1,600  million  in  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years  for  this  purpose. 

Authorizes  $380  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  for  development  grants 
and  technical  cooperation  for  aiding  underdeveloped  nations. 

Authorizes  loans  of  foreign  currencies  for  associations  of  operators 
of  small  farms  in  underdeveloped  friendly  nations  to  provide  assistance  in 
improving  agricultural  methods  and  techniques.  Total  loans  may  not  exceed 
$25  million  in  local  currencies  or  more  that  $25,000  at  any  one  time  to  any 
association. 

Requires  that  wherever  the  President  determines  that  the  economy  of  any 
country  receiving  assistance  is  basically  agrarian  at  least  half  of  our 
assistance  by  dollar  value  to  that  country  will  be  furnished  through 
programs  that  will  directly  or  indirectly  reach  the  farmers  and  villagers. 

Exempts  from  the  50-50  cargo  preference  shipping  requirements  (for 
shipping  on  U.  S.  Flag  vessels)  the  transportation  between  foreign  countries 
of  goods  purchased  with  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  this  bill  or  under 
Public  Law  480  and  exempts  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  and  their  products 
under  this  bill. 

Prohibits  use  of  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
bulk  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  prevailing  market  price  in  the 
U.  S.,  adjusted  for  differences  in  transportation  cdsts,  quality,  and  terms 
of  payment.  The  exclusion  from  this  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales  is  not  continued  in  the  law. 

Directs  the  President  insofar  as  practicable  to  authorize  purchase 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the  U.  S.  only,  except  when  not 
available  to  meet  the  requirements  of  recipients. 

Provides  that,  with  respect  to  development  loans,  development  grants 
and  supporting  assistance,  funds  in  excess  of  $100,000  cannot  be  obligated 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proj¬ 
ect  have  been  completed  and  there  is  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  to  the  U.  S.,  and,  in  the  case  of  water  or  related  land 
resource  construction  projects,  plans  must  include  a  computation  of  benefits 
and  costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  Budget  Bureau 
procedures  for  such  projects  in  the  U.  S. 


•  Includes  administrative  provisions  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  including  authority  for  creation  of  a  new  agency  with  responsibility 
for  non-military  foreign  aid  functions,  the  abolition  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  transfer  of  its  personnel,  property,  etc., 
to  the  new  agency,  and  transfer  to  the  new  agency  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank's  assets  and  liabilities  under  sec.  104  (e)  of  Public  Law  480  which 
makes  available  for  loans  to  private  business  abroad  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  except  for  certain  specified  sections.  One  section  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  is  section  402  which  provides  for  earmarking  $175  million  of 
foreign  aid  funds  in  fiscal  year  1961  for  financing  the  export  and  sale  for 
foreign  currencies  or  the  grant  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Although  this  provision  which  applied  to  fiscal  1961  is  now  obsolete,  this 
section  also  contains  authority  for  the  subsequent  use  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  for  surplus  commodities,  as  well  as  a  statement  that  such 
commodities  available  for  transfer  abroad  may  also  be  made  available  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  to  eligible  domestic  recipients  or  to  needy  perso£ 
in  the  U.  S.  Another  section  continued  in  force  is  section  502  (a)  which 
provides  authority  for  certain  uses  of  foreign  currency  accruing  under  the 
provisions  of  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 


which  provided  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 


currency. 


Amends  the  act  under  which  the  U.  S.  participates  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  of  $3  million 
as  the  maximum  annual  contribution  the  U.  S.  may  make  to  the  organization* 

The  limitation  providing  that  the  U.  S.  may  not  contribute  more  than  33.33 

T-ioT-r> an*-  anmullw  t-r»  hiulopl-  nf  fch*»  orffani zafci on  ifl  retained.  ’ 
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hfin,  to  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  erf  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoplesvnf  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  theStable  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITSvOfor  himself,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  \3oggs,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kuohel,  Mr.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Tower)  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
1983,  supra,  which  waA.  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  be  primed. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  OIONOMINA- 
TION  OF  GEORGE  W.  MITCHELL 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  Tuesday,  August  15,  1961,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  5302  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  nomination  of 
George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  14  years  from 
February  1,  1948,  vice  M.  S.  Szymczak, 
resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 

NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  received 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary : 

William  H.  Terrill,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Colorado,  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Tom  O.  Kimball. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  t<; 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
or  before  Friday,  August  18,  1961,  aftiy 
representations  or  objections  they/may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the/above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to/appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be/scheduled. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and/4>y  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  tcybe  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  JHETCALF: 

Series  of/ articles  concerning  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  written  by 
L.  M.  Batniere  and  published  by  United 
Feature/  Syndicate. 

Article  by  him  on  Youth  Conservation 
Corn/  published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  of  August  1961;  letter  to  him  from 
iliam  J.  Lederer,  chairman,  Veterans  Ad¬ 


visory  Commission,  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
same  subject. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Editorial  entitled  “Indecisive  Dealer,” 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  re¬ 
cent  date,  relating  to  aid  to  Latin  America. 

Editorial  concerning  Waldo  G.  Miles,  of 
Bristol,  published  in  the  Bristol  Herald- 
Courier. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

Article  entitled  “Defending  Our  Cultural 
Heritage,”  written  by  Sami  Kirdar  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  NATO  Letter  of  July  1961. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

Article  entitled  “The  Tightening  Noose,” 
by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
(retired),  director  of  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs,  VFW,  published  in  the  VFW 
American  Security  Reporter,  July  issue. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

Report  of  the  John  A.  Hartford  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  1960. 


THE  NATURE  OF  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  August  6,  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  an  editorial  entitled 
■^‘What’s  in  a  Label?”  The  editorial  is 
?ry  significant,  in  that  it  is  a  treatment 
or\comparison  of  socialism  and  com- 
mufvjsm.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  edito¬ 
rial,  Bhis  discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  socialism  and  communism  was  ofcca- 
sioned  by  remarks  of  mine  directed  to 
that  subject  in  a  dicussion  concerning 
the  insidiotvg  campaign  to  censor  and 
gag  the  military.  I  have  discussed  this 
subject  on  thV  floor  of  th/  Senate  on 
July  26,  29,  ana^l,  and/on  August  2, 
4,  and  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  bpnafder  it  an  urgent 
need  that  the  people the  United  States 
understand  the  total  nature  of  commu¬ 
nism:  and  this  entails\a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  points  of  similarity 
between  comipunism  andNjMarxist  so¬ 
cialism.  Without  such  a  complete  un¬ 
derstanding/  the  American  people  will 
not  be  able  to  anticipate  and  jWlge  the 
attitude  /  of  Marxist-socialists  \pward 
Sino-SpViet  communism. 

Beqause  this  matter  is  one  that  bb^irs 
strorigly  on  the  need  for  public  inf 
motion  on  the  total  nature  of  commu 
ism  and  the  menace  of  the  cold  war, 
replied  by  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  order  to  clarify  and 
further  discuss  this  subject.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  my  letter  of  reply 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks:  and  I  also  ask  that  following 
my  reply,  the  Washington  Post  edito¬ 
rial  of  August  6,  1961,  entitled  “What’s 
in  a  Label?”  be  also  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  The  Washington 
Post  has  not  yet  printed  my  letter  to  the 
editor,  but  I  hope  it  will  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  8,  1961. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wiggins, 

Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiggins:  Your  interest  in  in¬ 
forming  the  public  about  the  specific  nature 
of  communism,  and,  as  you  conclude,  its 
point  of  difference  with  socialism,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  your  editorial  of  August  6,  1961, 
“What’s  in  a  Label?”  is  of  great  import,  and 
I  request  that  you  print  this  letter  in  which 


I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  communism  and  socialism  as  I  under/ 
stand  it. 

As  you  so  candidly  admitted  in  your  ec 
rial,  both  socialism  and  communism  derive 
from  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Engels.  In 
fact,  the  movements  were  one  until.the  split 
over  methods  of  approach,  whicji  resulted 
after  the  Russian  revolution  in/1906.  The 
course  of  what  we  now  call  “Coqnmunists  was 
called  revoluntionary,  and  the,tourse  of  what 
you  labeled  “Socialist  Democrats”  was  called 
reformist.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  both  was 
then  and  is  now  world  socialism,  which  com¬ 
munism  seeks  to  achieve  through' revolution 
and  which  Socialists  s/ek  to  achieve  through 
evolution. 

The  industrial  achievements  of  the  United 
States  are  the  result  of  an  economic  system 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  socialism.  Our 
economic  system  is  called  capitalism  or  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  is  based  on  private  prop¬ 
erty  rights/the  profit  motive  and  competi¬ 
tion.  Th/  advantages  of  the  system  are  not 
confinecj'  to  economic  benefits,  however,  for 
it  embodies  the  economic  freedom  essential 
to  tl)e  preservation  and  maintenance  of  po- 
litip&l  liberty,  which  you  choose  to  call  civil 
lfiierites.  In  practice,  liberty  is  indivisible. 
5fhe  economic  aspects  of  liberty  provide  the 
.'means  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the 
political  aspects  of  liberty. 

Both  communism  and  socialism  seek  to 
destroy  our  economic  system  and  replace  it 
with  socialism;  and  their  success,  whether 
through  evolution  by  socialism  or  through 
revolution  by  communism,  or  a  combination, 
will  destroy  not  only  our  economic  system, 
but  our  liberty,  including  the  civil  aspects, 
as  well.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  edito¬ 
rial,  but  skirted  in  attempting  to  illustrate, 
our  economic  system  has  now  become  diluted 
with  portions  of  socialism. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  those  among  our  society,  even 
in  the  Government  and  the  press,  who  are 
Marxist  Socialists.  The  Socialists  here,  as  in 
many  European  countries,  have  given  up 
hope  of  destroying  private  property  by  means 
of  nationalizaiton,  but  seek  the  same  direct 
end  by  the  process  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  and  control.  In  an  article  published  in 
Masses  and  Mainstream  in  July  of  1956,  a 
Socialist  writer,  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  reviews  the 
common  ground  of  socialism  and  commu¬ 
nism,  and  the  first  point  made  is  that  all 
Socialists  and  Communists  "are  all  against 
capitalism — that  is  against  private  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  resources,  and  all  those 
who  work  upon  them  for  the  pursuit  of 
■ivate  profit.” 

iince  Marxist  Socialists  share  the  ultimate 
goal,  of  the  Communists’,  their  opposition 
to  cotamunism  is  limited.  They  oppose  the 
use  oAarmed  forces  by  Communist  nations 
to  promote  world  socialism,  for  they  con¬ 
sider  it  an  unnecessary  waste :  they  believe 
world  socialism  can  be  achieved  through 
evolution.  The  Socialists  do  not  oppose  sub¬ 
version,  however,  for  it  can  promote  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  process.  The  Socialists  also  op¬ 
pose  any  step  by\he  free  world  which  could 
lead  to  war,  for  again  they  consider  it  a 
waste.  In  their  estimation,  world  socialism 
is  inevitable.  This  N^hey  share  with  the 
Communists. 

Within  our  own  couAtry,  the  Socialists 
support  anticommunism  only  so  long  as  it 
is  aimed  exclusively  at  \he  Communist 
armed  threat.  They  want  world  socialism 
controlled  by  themselves,  not\Russians  or 
Chinese. 

The  biggest  stumbling  block  toNworld  so¬ 
cialism,  from  either  revolutionary  or  evolu¬ 
tionary  methods,  is  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  United  States,  diluted 
to  some  extent  with  socialism  as  it  is\  It 
serves  the  Socialist  as  well  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause,  and  their  common  purpose. 
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to  Weaken  this  structure.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Socialists  in  this  country  attempt 
withotxt  cessation,  all  too  often  success¬ 
fully,  N  frustrate  policies  designed  to 
strengthen,  our  system  and  our  country. 

Nationalism  is  as  much  an  anathema  to 
socialism  asMt  is  to  communism,  for  both 
communism  and  socialism  seek  a  world 
order  rather  than  a  national  order.  Do¬ 
mesticated  Socialists  are  therefore  always 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  one-worlders. 

Socialism  joins  with  communism  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  inculcation  of  patriotism,  for 
patriotism  is  a  form  Vf  nationalism  which 
impedes  the  establishment  of  world,  or  in¬ 
ternational,  socialism. 

It  should  be  apparent  then,  that  the 
common  ground  of  socialism  and  commu¬ 
nism  is  a  factor  to  whichVthe  American 
people  should  be  alerted.  Without  a  clear 
understanding  that  communismvis  socialism, 
with  but  a  revolutionary  rathe*  than  an 
evolutionary  approach,  the  total  threat  and 
menace  of  the  cold  war,  which  is  psychologi¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  subversive,  political,  economic, 
diplomatic,  and  military  in  nature,  canNiever 
be  comprehended  and  fought  to  vlctoryA 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


1961] 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6, 

What’s  in  a  Label? 

In  his  championship  of  the  teaching  of 
truth  in  the  military  services.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  has  made  the  point  that  socialism 
and  communism  are  synonymous.  If  this 
were  indeed  true — if  the  millions  of  people 
around  the  world  who  call  themselves  So¬ 
cialists  were  indistinguishable  from  the  Com¬ 
munists — then  the  United  States  would  have 
an  incredibly  more  difficult  task  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom.  Fortunately  for  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  struggle  it  faces,  any  such  simple 
definition  betrays  a  gross  misunderstanding 
of  reality. 

It  is  true  that  both  socialism  and  commu-y 
nism  are  thought  to  owe  their  modern-day 
incarnations  to  the  same  prophets,  Karl  Maf 
and  Friedrich  Engels.  It  is  true  that  until 
the  time  of  Lenin  the  world  Socialist  mj/ve- 
ment  was  more  or  less  united,  with  va/ious 
prickly  offshoots.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  the  movement  was 
split  irreparably  asunder.  Although  the 
Communist  countries  call  themselves  So¬ 
cialist,  and  although  some  democratic  So¬ 
cialists  elsewhere  still  pay  obeisance  to  Marx 
and  still  advocate  governmental  ownership 
of  the  means  of  heaTiy  production,  there  the 
similarities  cease. 

The  most  meaningful  difference  between 
present-day  Social  Democrat/  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  is  of  course  ove/  civil  liberties. 
Democratic  Socialists  uphold  democratic 
methods  and  the  rights  pi  the  individual. 
The  Communists  proceed 'by  conspiracy,  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  knock  on/the  door.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  fundaments 

Individual  Socialist/ Parties  vary  in  their 
ideologies.  Some,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe,  have  dives/ed  themselves  of  their 
Marxist  class-warfafe  trappings  and  of  their 
belief  in  nationalization  as  a  panacea. 
Others,  as  in  tbA  case  of  the  majority  So¬ 
cialist  movements  in  Japan  and  Italy,  have 
rather  woolly  fringes. 

But  in  the  .main,  the  democratic  Socialist 
Parties  are  today  among  the  strongest  and 
most  effecti/e  opponents  of  communism — a 
fact  that  Air.  Khrushchev  has  recognized 
with  the  special  ire  he  reserves  for  the  Social 
Democra/s.  Communism  has  no  fiercer  foe, 
for  exaimile,  than  Norman  Thomas,  the  long¬ 
time  Afnerican  Socialist  presidential  candi¬ 
date  /nd  a  dedicated  democrat  and  civil 
libertarian.  West  Berlin  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
has/proved  his  credentials  in  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

In  economic  philosophy  most  of  us  in  the 
ffnited  States  prefer  the  privae  enterprise 
System,  for  we  believe  that  it  provides  the 


greatest  stimulus  to  expansion  and  in 
provement  of  the  general  standard  of  If 
ing.  But  even  here,  our  labels  and  slog/ns 
sometimes  depart  from  the  facts.  Whajf  we 
have  is  a  far  reach  from  the  laissezVxaire 
of  Adam  Smith;  it  is  a  thoroughly  /fixed 
and  regulated  system  in  which  private  and 
public  enterprise  are  functional  aya  com¬ 
plementary. 

In  the  process  we  have  acquired  some 
facets  of  what  Mr.  Thurmond  might  call  so¬ 
cialism,  because  the  Government  under¬ 
takes  to  provide  for  the  general  benefit. 
Conspicuous  examples  are  tae  Post  Office 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — and 
the  Armed  Forces,  in  which  both  Senator 
Thurmond  and  his  like-mmded  companion. 
Senator  Goldwater,  hold/Reserve  commis¬ 
sions  as  general  officers.  yFew  persons  would 
think  that  these  functions  should  be  turned 
over  to  private  enterprise,  whatever  the 
criticisms  of  governmental  efficiency. 

Much  the  same  pattern  prevails  in  other 
developed  non-Con/munist  countries.  In 
such  an  indubitably  free  enterprise  nation 
as  West  Germany  for  example,  the  rail¬ 
roads,  telephone /and  telegraph  long  have 
been  government-owned.  In  nominally  So¬ 
cialist  Scandinavia,  the  private  businessman 
is  altogether  At  home  and  finds  substan¬ 
tially  the  sayne  encouragements  as  in  the 
[nited  State 

In  underdeveloped  countries,  too,  the  pat¬ 
terns  are  /very  mixed.  Many  of  the  new 
goveimmems  proclaim  themselves  Socialist, 
for  sentimental  as  well  as  practical  reasons. 
Socialism  has  an  egalitarian  and  anticolon¬ 
ial  co/ridtation.  More  than  this,  in  poor 
countries ’which  are  not  yet  attractive  to 
foreign  pri\ate  investment,  government  is 
of  tali  the  only  substantial  source  of  capital. 
Yet  in  Socialist  India  the  public  sector  is 
sjall  much  summer,  proportionately,  than  in 
le  free  enterprise  United  States;  and  the 
irivate  sector  in Nlndia  has  been  growing 
with  encouraging  vigor. 

There  is  a  truly  enormous  distinction  be¬ 
tween  such  system  an<V  the  system  found  in 
the  Communist  bloV-a  system  that 
amounts  to  tyranny,  whatever  it  is  called. 
Civil  liberties,  free  election^,  responsive  con¬ 
stitutional  government — the 
economic  labels,  are  the 
elements  in  the  battle. 

The  danger  in  the  sort  of  labeling  in 
which  Mr.  Thurmond  has  engaged  is  that 
it  confuses  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  real  foe.  By  lumping  together  not 
merely  the  democratic  Socialists,  bfi\  also 
social  welfare  legislation  as  extensiorte  of 
communism,  .Mr,  Thurmond  insults  millions 
of  freedom-loving  individuals  and  confe* 
on  the  Communists  allies  which  they  in  no 
sense  possess. 


ge,  rather  than 
stilly  essential 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill.  This  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  has  received  some  publicity  in  the 
newspapers  of  my  home  State,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Various  newspaper  editors,  who  in  the 
past  have  had  an  uncanny  knack  for 
being  wrong,  have  imputed  various  mo¬ 
tives  to  my  action. 

I  am  not  unduly  disturbed  by  their 
unfavorable  comments,  since  their  edi¬ 
torial  “advice”  has  usually  been  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  what  not  to  do.  In 
fact,  whenever  they  comment  favorably 
upon  some  action  of  mine,  my  suspicions 
are  aroused  and  I  carefully  reexamine 
my  position  for  possible  error. 

However,  for  the  Record  of  this  body, 
I  feel  obligated  to  state  my  position  on 
this  matter  more  fully. 


The  amendment  I  proposed  would 
eliminate  all  economic  assistance  from 
the  pending  measure,  S.  1983. 

I  offered  this  amendment  to  call  at¬ 
tention  as  forcibly  as  I  can  to  some  re¬ 
cent  developments  that  have  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  me. 

Two  weeks  ago  President  Kennedy 
went  before  the  people  of  this  country 
with  a  stepped-up  program  of  military 
preparedness  to  meet  the  increasing 
Communist  challenge  to  our  liberties  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere. 

The  response  of  the  Congress  to  his 
request  has  been  swift  and  over¬ 
whelming. 

However,  hardly  had  the  President  fin¬ 
ished  his  televised  address  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  than  demands  began  to  arise  from 
members  of  the  opposition  party  and 
others  for  a  cutback  in  our  program  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  domestic 
economy. 

These  demands  were  made  on  the 
specious  grounds  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  richest  nation  on  earth, 
could  not  afford  both  the  military  build¬ 
up  needed  to  protect  us  against  our  en¬ 
emies  abroad  and  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  programs  necessary  to  make  us 
strong  at  home. 

These  demands  for  domestic  cutbacks, 
incidentally,  occurred  at  a  time  when 
major  portions  of  the  administration’s 
domestic  program  remain  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  made 
some  substantial  progress  with  this 
domestic  program.  We  have  enacted  a 
new  minimium  wage  law,  extending  cov¬ 
erage  to  3.6  million  additional  workers. 
We  have  enacted  an  important  new 
housing  law.  We  have  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  aid  economically  de¬ 
pressed  areas  through  an  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  program.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  liberalizing  the  social  securi¬ 
ty  program.  We  have  enacted  a  water 
pollution  control  law.  We  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  temporary  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  program. 

However,  we  still  have  much  impor¬ 
tant,  unfinished  legislative  business  re¬ 
lating  "to  the  domestic  economy.  We 
have  done  nothing  about  providing  a 
realistic  program  of  medical  care  for 
our  elderly  citizens  through  the  social 
security  system. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  bogged 
down  in  the  parliamentary  process  and 
its  prospects  for  passage  have  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  importance  of  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction  and  teachers  sal¬ 
aries  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  made 
sufficient  progress  in  meeting  head  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

In  his  most  recent  report,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  notes  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  1,123,000  over  the  month  of  July  one 
year  ago. 

The  problem  of  the  hard-core  chronic 
unemployed  remains  with  us.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  unemployed  for  6  months 
or  longer  increased  during  the  month 
of  July  1961,  by  nearly  100,000  over  the 
previous  month  to  a  total  of  1,026,000. 

Secretary  Goldberg  also  reported  a 
small  increase  rate  of  unemployment  to 
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the  total  work  force  from  6.8  percent  in 
June  of  this  year  to  6.9  percent  in  July. 

He  further  noted  that  the  number  of 
major  population  areas,  rated  as  having 
substantial  unemployment  with  6  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  available  labor  force 
out  of  work,  remains  at  88,  which  is  un¬ 
changed  from  last  month. 

Further,  when  I  offered  by  amend¬ 
ment,  I  felt  that  the  administration  had 
not  made  the  case  it  should  have  made 
for  foreign  economic  aid. 

Happily,  the  great  address  -by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  in  support  of  S.  1963 
on  August  4  has  resolved  many  of  my 
doubts  on  this  score. 

It  was  a  forceful  and  eloquent  pres¬ 
entation,  and  I  listened  to  it  with  keen 
appreciation  and  great  admiration. 

However,  in  rereading  the  Record  cer¬ 
tain  questions  occur  to  me  that  I  should 
like  to  address  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Senator,  in  his  presentation, 
stated  that  under  this  bill  it  will  be  our 
aim — and  I  quote — “to  provide  succor  for 
the  needy,  the  materially  and  spiritually 
deprived  majority  of  mankind.” 

He  speaks  of  “a  pulse  of  sympathy” 
and  “an  instinct  of  compassion”  that  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  country  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic. 

It  is  often  said  that  half  the  people  in 
this  world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 
I  sympathize  with  this  situation,  but  I 
submit  that  too  many  of  these  hungry 
people  live  in  the  United  States. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  this 
same  “instinct  for  compassion,”  this 
same  “pulse  of  sympathy”  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  underfed,  toward  the 
millions  of  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families — the  elderly  who  cannot 
afford  the  medical  care  they  so  desper¬ 
ately  need — the  children  who  are  being 
short-changed  on  their  education — all  of 
whom  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States? 

In  his  fine  address,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ^referred  to  section  201A  of 
the  bill  which  states  in  part: 

Loans  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

The  Senator  notes  that  all  loans  ex¬ 
tended  under  the  new  authority  must  be 
repaid  in  dollars  over  terms  of  up  to  50 
years. 

I  wonder  how  these  countries  will  ob¬ 
tain  these  American  dollars,  and  how 
this  process  will  affect  unemployment  in 
this  country? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  funds  will  be  directed 
largely  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  I 
know  that  our  foreign  aid  funds  in  the 
past  have  been  used  to  rebuild  the  war- 
ravaged  economies  of  Europe,  to  the 
point  that  in  most  cases  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  today  the  economies  are  flourishing, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  extremely  low, 
and,  indeed,  in  most  cases  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  experiencing  labor  shortages. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  tell  me 
whether  economic  assistance  under  this 
bill  will  be  directed  to  any  European 
countries  and,  if  so,  which  ones? 


It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are 
now  sending  assistance,  either  economic 
or  military,  or  a  combination  of  both,  to 
some  97  nations  out  of  110  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  when  will  it  end? 
And  where? 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  one  final  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  now  have  in 
the  “foreign  aid  pipeline”  some  $5  billion 
that  has  not  been  expended. 

If  this  indeed  is  the  case,  if  this  $5 
billions  is  uncommitted,  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  declare  a  1-year  moratori¬ 
um  on  foreign  economic  asistance  and 
use  the  money  to  strengthen  our  own 
economy — for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  for 
measures  designed  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy  and  increase  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  our  own  people? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  period  of  this  session  we  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  that  we  can  and  must  afford 
both  the  necessary  military  buildup  the 
President  has  requested,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  domestic  economy 
he  has,  with  equal  urgency,  demanded. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  the  people 
that  not  only  can  we  afford  both  mili¬ 
tary  strength  and  domestic  welfare,  but 
also  that  the  strength  of  the  domestic 
economy  is  an  indispensable  basis  of  any 
strength — military,  diplomatic,  or  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  reasons  I  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  now  lying  on  the  desk. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it, 
in  the  important  area  of  domestic  legis¬ 
lation. 

Second,  I  wished  to  emphasize  that 
foreign  aid,  whether  it  be  military  or 
domestic,  will  do  us  no  good  unless  we 
are  strong  at  home. 

Third,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I 
do  not  buy  the  specious  argument  that 
necessary  progress  on  the  domestic  front 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  military  build¬ 
up. 

I  believe  most  strongly  that  we  can 
and  must  do  both.  With  our  great  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity,  our  technical  know¬ 
how,  our  enormous  natural  resources, 
and  the  basic  strength  and  devotion  of 
our  people,  there  is  no  question  as  to  our 
ability  to  handle  both  jobs. 

On  this  point  I  am  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  President  and  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  hope  that  by  pointing  up  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  eliminating  economic  assistance 
completely  I  have  demonstrated  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  making  America 
strong  at  home. 

Because  if  we  cannot  take  care  of  our 
people  here  at  home,  we  will  never  be 
successful  abroad.  If  we  really  want  to 
protect  our  freedom  and  extend  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world — as  I  know  we  do — then  we  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  strengthen 
our  economy  at  home,  too. 

Believing  that  we  can  and  will  do  both 
of  these  two  important  jobs — strengthen 
our  own  economy  and  help  our  friends 


throughout  the  world— I  now  state  for 
the  Record  that  my  amendment  will  in 
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Crystalline  insulin  (first).  Tradename, 
Zinc  Iri^ulin  Crystals.  Research  and  devel¬ 
opment  &f  this  product,  1923—38. 

Amino  acids  (first) .  Tradename,  Parena- 
mine.  Research  and  development,  1933-41. 

Protein  preparation  (first).  Tradename, 
Essenamine.  Research  and  development, 
1937-44.  \ 

Ferrous  gluconate  (treatment  of  iron  de¬ 
ficiency  anemia) .  'Trade  name,  Fergon.  Re¬ 
search  and  development,  1936-40. 

Isuprel  (treatment  of  asthma).  Research 
and  development,  1943^47. 

Tyzine  (nasal  preparation  for  treatment 
of  colds  and  allergies).  Research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  1962-55.  \ 

Visine  (ophthalmic  preparation).  Re¬ 
search  and  development,  1952\56. 

Daricon  (treatment  of  ulcers  a¥  intestinal 
pain).  Research  and  development,  1953-58. 

In  1950,  I  established  my  own\research 
institution,  Sahyun  Laboratories,  in.  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  which  I  devote  entirely  to 
creative  research  and  development  in  medic¬ 
inal  chemistry  and  nutrition.  I  havtfv 10 
individuals  on  my  staff,  with  some  30  de¬ 
pendents.  Sahyun  Laboratories  is  an  inde> 
pendent  institution  supported  financially 
entirely  from  earned  and  advanced  roy¬ 
alties. 

Needless  to  state,  in  the  research  and 
development  of  a  new  drug,  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  any  new  and  useful  article,  there 
is  considerable  investment  in  capital,  effort, 
time,  and  equipment.  There  is  also  consid¬ 
erable  risk.  Ideas  for  a  new  product  are 
worthless  unless  they  can  be*  translated  into 
useful  commodities  that  are  better  and  have 
decided  advantages  over  existing  similar 
commodities.  In  research  and  development, 
my  staff  and  I  are  in  friendly  competition 
with  research  institutions  that  outnumber 
us  in  personnel,  and  who  have  tremendous 
financial  backing  at  their  disposal.  Never¬ 
theless,  realizing  all  the  obvious  and  nu¬ 
merous  disadvantages,  I  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Attain  the  realization  of  a  dream  that  I 
could  do  outstanding  independent  work  in 
my  selected  profession. 

2.  Work  in  a  pleasant  environment. 

3.  Contribute  to  my  welfare,  the  welfare 
of  my  associates,  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

4.  Succeed  in  my  venture  despite  compe¬ 
tition. 

5.  Enjoy  freedom  of  choice  in  my  work. 

I  am  guaranteed  this  freedom  of  work 

and  free  enterprise  by  the  Constitution, 
article  1,  section  8.  My  philosophy  of  life  is: 

To  gain  my  livelihood  and  that  of  my 
family  in  a  free  society  by  making  use  of 
God’s  gifts;  thus  benefiting  myself,  my 
neighbor,  and  my  country. 

In  order  to  remain  solvent  and  contini 
the  operation  of  my  research  institution,  iff  is 
'  mandatory  that  I  find  a  market  for  rny  in¬ 
tentions,  either  by  marketing  my  own  in¬ 
ventions,  or  by  granting  an  exclusiWiicense 
to  a  second  party  to  manufacture  apu  market 
them. 

Briefly,  to  market  my  own  invention,  or 
any  patentable  new  drug,  requires  a  large 
investment  in  property,  equipment,  tech¬ 
nical  staff,  professional  help;  legal  staff,  sales 
force,  labor  force,  etc.  All/this  is  beyond  my 
financial  ability.  / 

Hence,  the  other  alternative  is  to  grant 
an  exclusive  license  rfn  a  royalty  basis.  To 
expedite  matters,  L/nnd  it  advantageous  to 
grant  an  option  for  an  exclusive  license,  pro¬ 
vided  the  optionee  will  undertake,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  cpst  of  the  required  pharma¬ 
cologic,  toxicologic,  and  clinical  studies  for 
an  effective/iew  drug  application.  As  a  rule, 
the  optionee  is  agreeable  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  prptdded  I  will  grant  him  an  exclusive 
license/for  the  life  of  the  patent — in  other 
word§<  for  17  years. 

/^unbiased  investigations  disclose  unfair 
tices  within  the  drug  industry  which 


lead  to  excessive  high  costs  for  drugs,  there 
are  adequate  laws  which  provide  for  cor¬ 
rective  measures.  Punitive  measures  directed 
toward  the  entire  industry  and  inventors 
of  new  drugs  should  not  be  the  answer. 

Only  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
firms  and  individuals  engaged  in  research 
and  development,  with  the  concomitant  in¬ 
crease  in  competition,  can  better  and  less 
expensive  drugs  be  provided  for  the  public. 

I  might  further  add  that  I  feel  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill  would  stifle  incentive 
in  our  youth  to  major  in  chemistry,  medici¬ 
nal  chemistry,  or  allied  sciences.  There 
would  be  no  freedom  of  enterprise  as  far  as 
the  drug  industry  and  its  allied  fields  are 
concerned. 

In  the  event  bill  S.  1552  is  enacted,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  freedom  of 
enterprise,  yours  and  mine,  will  be  curtailed, 
and  that  article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  will  be  erased  forever. 

Thus,  I,  for  one,  will  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  close  the  doors  of  my  research  insti¬ 
tution  and,  along  with  my  associates,  join 
the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

Therefore,  I  request  your  thoughtful  and 
v  serious  consideration  of  this  proposed  Drug 
let.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation’s  physically 
ih.  and  afflicted,  especially  those  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves  the  proper  medical 
care\  should  not  be  used  to  make  a  scape  ^ 
goat  \f  an  industry  that  has  contribute^ ' 
more  tovthe  general  well-being  of  the  peor 
of  this  Nation,  and  responded  most  gener¬ 
ously  to  all  appeals  for  medical  aid  from' dis¬ 
tressed  nations,  than  any  other  industry. 

I  would  like  to  borrow  from  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  “Fragments  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union?\  written  about  1860: 

“Without  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
we  could  not  have\attained  the  result;  but 
even  these  are  not  the  primary  cause  of  our 
greater  prosperity.  T\ere  is  something  back 
of  these,  entwining  itseif/more  closely  about 
the  human  heart.  Thqt  something  is  the 
principle  of  “Liberty  Jto  all” — the  principle 
that  clears  the  path/for  alL— gives  hope  to 
all — and,  by  consequence,  enterprise,  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  all.” 

In  conclusion/let  us  not  fence Nyith  barbed 
wire  the  meadows  of  creative  research  in 
medicine  ante  chemistry  and  set  tm  costly 
tollgate  fees  to  the  paths  that  lead  \herein. 
These  paths  are  already  steep  and  tedious, 
but  they  are  free  to  all.  They  are  free  to 
anyont/who  aspires  to  undertake  the  preo(p- 
itous/climb  in  order  to  roam  in  these  meao 
ows/nnd  brign  back  whatever  fruit  he  car] 
gatner — to  enjoy  and  distribute  among  his  ’ 
eilowmen — the  fruit  of  prosperity,  good 
realth,  goodwill,  and  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Sahyun,  Ph.  IS. 


Comments  on  Certain  Aspects  of  Kefau- 
veb-Celler  Bill  (S.  1552;  H.R.  6245) 

(By  Melville  Sahyun,  Ph.  D.) 

COMMENTS  ON  BILL  S.  1552 

(A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
Drug  Industry  Antitrust  Act,  hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Drug  Act.) 

Scope  of  Drug  Act 

Section  201  of  the  food,  drug,  and  cos¬ 
metic  law  defines  the  term  “drug”  as  (1) 
articles  recognized  in  the-  official  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  official  Homeopathic  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  of  the  United  States,  or  official  Na¬ 
tional  Formulary,  or  any  supplement  to  any 
of  them;  and  (2)  articles  intended  for  use 
in  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treatment, 
or  prevention  of  disease  in  man  or  other 
animals;  and  (3)  articles  (other  than  food) 
intended  to  affect  the  structure  or  any  func¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  man  or  other  animals; 
and  (4)  articles  intended  for  use  as  a  com¬ 


ponent  of  any  articles  specified  in  clause 
(1) ,  (2) ,  or  (3) ;  but  does  not  include  devices  _ 
or  their  components,  parts,  or  accessories. 

Thus,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Dn/g 
Act  is  far  reaching  in  scope  as  it  embraces 
any  chemical  compound  of  utility  to /man 
or  to  animals.  No  chemical  industry  iwill  be 
immune  from  the  punitive  measures JjH’ovided 
by  the  Drug  Act. 

The  Drug  Act  gives  unlimited  n<5wer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education ^And  Welfare, 
and  to  the  Commissioner  of  patents. 

By  the  power  given  to  tfte  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wetfare,  he  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  efficacy  and/safety  of  any  drug 
or  chemical  compound/of  utility  to  man. 
Further,  said  “Secretary’s  determination  or 
decision  shall  be  accepted  as  conclusive  and 
shall  be  sustained  ip  any  court  if  based  upon 
a  fair  evaluation  /i  the  entire  record  before 
the  Secretary.” 

Under  certaih  conditions,  the  Drug  Act 
authorizes  tbfe  Commissioner  of  Patents,  if 
he  so  desires,  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
an  inventor  of  a  new  drug,  and  virtually  of 
any  cheinical  industry  in  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  constitutional  rights. 

Dictatorial  powers,  such  as  the  Drug  Act 
wouta  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Commissioner 
Patents,  are  indeed  contrary  to  our  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy.  It  would  give  them  al¬ 
most  complete  jurisdiction  over  an  entire 
industry. 

Drug  Act  is  discriminatory 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power : 

“To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.” 

The  Constitution  makes  no  distinction 
among  inventors.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  patent  laws  governing  inventions  of  all 
kinds  are  fair  and  equitable,  and,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  obtain  a  patent 
to  protect  his  invention  whether  his  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  drugs,  chemistry,  physics,  en¬ 
gineering,  processing,  or  any  other  new  and 
useful  device. 

The  Drug  Act  is  designed  specifically  to 
stifle  inventions  of  new  drugs,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  to  exempt  all  other  inventions 
from  the  harsh  and  costly  requirements  it 
imposes. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  specifies 
in  the  case  of  a  new  drug  that  the  term 
’effective  date”  means  (a)  the  effective  date 
vpf  the  application  with  respect  thereto  under 
:tion  505  of  the  act,  and  (b)  in  the  case 
oivmy  other  drug,  the  date  on  which  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  for  that  patent. 

Patent  law  clearly  states  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  oi\a  patent  is  17  years  from  the  date  on 
which  t\e  patent  is  issued,  and  not  the  date 
on  whicliVpplication  is  made  for  the  patent, 
nor  the  date  on  which  the  new  drug  appli¬ 
cation  becomes  effective. 

During  the\past  10  years,  I  have  filed, 
through  my  patent  attorney,  more  than  50 
U.S.  patent  applications,  and  of  these,  some 
25  patents  have  \een  granted.  As  a  rule, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  patent 
application  remains \ending  in  the  Patent 
yOffice  for  a  period  of  \ot  less  than  3  years, 
i.e.,  from  the  date  a  patent  application  is 
officially  filed  to  the  officml  date  of  issuance. 

Now  then,  the  proposed  B|fug  Act  provides 
that: 

“A  patent  (only  for  a  new>(rug)  shall  be 
issued  effective  as  of  the  datexupon  which 
the  patent  application  therefor^  was  duly 
filed  by  the  prevailing  party.” 

On  page  6  of  said  Drug  Act  it  st^es  fur¬ 
ther: 

“Every  patent  for  a  drug  issued  aft^r  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  shall  contain 
a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs,  or  assighs, 
of  the  right  to  exclude  others  from  making 
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There  are  now  and  have  been  for  some 
years  >a  number  of  Americans  citizens 
who  ark  employed  and  reside  in  South 
and  Cental  American  countries.  These 
individualkmossess  unique  knowledge  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  live  and  are 
in  daily  contact  with  the  business 
leaders  and  pr^ss,  and  government  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Likin  American  countries 
in  which  they  live\nd  work.  They  speak 
the  language  and  Kjjow  and  understand 
the  people. 

Many  of  these  Americans  living  abroad 
within  our  hemisphere 'are  Reserve  of¬ 
ficers  in  our  military  services,  a  great 
number  of  them  having  served  on  active 
duty  in  wartime.  Their  residence  and 
employment  outside  the  United  States 
have  not  dimmed  nor  diminisfved  their 
desire  and  willingness  to  serves  their 
country  in  any  way  that  they  can\be  of 
service. 

In  1960,  military  officers  conceived^an 
idea  to  call  some  of  these  Reserve  of 
fleers  to  active  duty  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  for  a  2-week  period  of  intensive 
briefing  concerning  the  Comunist  threat, 
in  order  to  make  these  Reserve  officers 
more  aware  of  Communist  tactics  and 
methods  so  that  they  might  recognize 
them.  The  unique  potential  for  service 
to  the  United  States  of  these  Reserve 
officers  is  obvious.  Once  alerted  and 
trained  to  recognize  Communist  tactics 
and  moves,  these  Reserve  officers  would 
be  in  an  excellent  position  both  to  off¬ 
set  Communist  propaganda  and  keep 
our  country  informed  as  to  the  moves 
of  the  Communists  and  the  reactions  of 
officials  and  citizens  in  the  particular 
Central  or  South  American  country  in 
which  they  reside. 

Approximately  100  officers  were  there¬ 
fore  called  to  active  duty  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  for  2  weeks  in  1960  and  given 
an  intensive  course  of  instruction.  Mr. 
President,  this  program,  although  lim¬ 
ited  in  size,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  pilot 
program,  was  tremendously  successful. 

In  1961,  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States  proposed  to  repeat  the  2- 
week  seminars  for  Reserve  officers  resid¬ 
ing  in  South  and  Central  American 
countries  on  an  expanded  basis.  It  had 
great  promise  of  success  and,  heaven/ 
knows,  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  about  the 
necessity  for  new  ideas  in  meeting/the 
Communist  threat.  We  spend  millions 
to  obtain  intelligence  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  efforts  of  our  enemies — the 
Communists — going  on  in  evoyy  country 
on  the  globe.  We  also  spend  a  fortune 
through  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
in  an  effort  to  present  ai / unbiased  and 
factual  picture  to  the  nations  of  South 
and  Central  America  on  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  our  system  an/ communism.  Our 
military  services,  though  their  idea  for 
seminars  for  thesa/Reserve  officers  living 
in  South  and  Central  America,  provide  a 
refreshingly  now  approach,  at  once  both 
uniquely  effective  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  that  there 
could  be  objections  to  such  an  endeavor. 
Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  report  that  the 
planned  and  scheduled  seminar  in  Pana¬ 
ma  for  1961,  to  alert  Reserve  officers  liv- 
ing/n  South  and  Central  America  to  the 
ice  and  tactics  of  communism,  and 
their  peculiar  opportunities  for  serv¬ 


ice,  was  frustrated  by  virtue  of  a  subtle 
modification  of  a  Defense  Department 
directive.  This  was  done  after  the  so- 
called  Fulbright  memorandum  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  This  planned  seminar 
could  not  be,  repeated  on  any  basis  in 
1961.  The  military  directives  to  which  I 
refer  are  classified  but  can  be  easily 
checked  by  a  duly  authorized  investiga¬ 
tion  directed  by  this  body.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  one  example  of  what  gagging 
the  military  is  doing  to  frustrate  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  combat  the  Communist  menace, 
not  only  internally,  but  externally — in 
our  own  backyard — in  an  area  of  the 
world  particularly  sensitive  today  to  the 
threat  of  world  communism. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  one  instance 
of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy  to  gag 
the  military,  which  itself  is  a  part  of  an 
overall  anti-anti-Communist  campaign. 
There  are  many  other  instances,  equally 
or  more  frustrating,  to  our  efforts  to 
thwart  communism.  I  shall  continue  to 
^discuss  this  matter  and  point  out  such 
stances  in  the  days  to  follow, 
fr.  President,  this  campaign  to  intir 
idate,  discredit  and  frustrate  our  mili¬ 
tary  \officers  in  their  efforts  to  conmat 
communism  must  be  reversed  and  de¬ 
feated.  Ntf  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  our 
security  krill  be  just  as  seriously  im¬ 
paired  as  iVwould  be  were  the  weapons 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  be Waken  from 
them,  bit  by  Nut,  and  locked  in  ware¬ 
houses.  We  cannot  win  tne  war  against 
the  Marxists  wit\  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  backs.  WhenV  we/ succumb  to  this 
insidious  campaign^/  muzzle  our  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  we  ar/weaving  the  thongs 
for  our  own  bonaage\  The  efforts  of 
the  anti-anti-j/ommumst  conspiracy 
must  be  nullified;  andVthe  primary 
weapon  with/which  we  have  to  fight  is 
information/ concerning  the  natal  nature 
of  the  Communist  menace.  Now  is  the 
time  to  increase,  not  diminish  oil  impair 
existing  programs  to  alert  the  American 
peop^m  in  uniform  and  out. 

Exhibit  I 

Strategy  Seminar  Violates  Ban  on  Pro£ 
ganda  Generals 
(By  Sam  Kushner) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Are  the  Armed  Forces 
whipping  up  support  for  a  war  policy  in  spite 
of  the  July  20  directive  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  which  orders  military  personnel  to 
get  out  of  the  propaganda  business? 

And  is  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy, 
an  amalgam  of  military  leaders,  major  indus¬ 
trialists  and  right-wing  reactionaries,  still 
a  major  vehicle  for  this  poisonous  propa¬ 
ganda  as  it  has  been  since  1955? 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is 
yes,  as  one  views  the  strategy  seminar  going 
on  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  30  miles  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

At  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  300  military  men  at¬ 
tended  a  3-day  seminar  where  they  heard 
Dr.  Paul  Lineberger  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  recall  the  intervention  of  the  Marines 
in  Mexico,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  suggest  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  similar 
action  against  Cuba. 

,  The  seminar,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  for  American  Strategy  and  the  Free¬ 
dom  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  is  the  first 
being  held  since  the  Defense  Department  di¬ 
rective  was  issued,  and  some  new  trimmings 
have  been  added  to  get  around  the  military 
order. 


The  Freedom  Foundation,  closely  links 
with  rightwingers,  is  now  trotted  out  3/  a 
cosponsor  for  the  seminar. 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  commandant 
of  the  staff  college,  in  welcoming  the  s/minar, 
took  verbal  cognizance  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  order,  but  said  he  ha a  received 
clearance  from  higher  authorities/ to  hold  the 
seminar  under  sponsorship  of/the  two  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  stressed  thaj/“no  one  of  us 
on  the  administrative  side/bf  this  seminar 
is  running  for  office.” 

To  further  circumvenV'the  military  direc¬ 
tive,  Col.  William  R.  Ki/tner,  from  the  office 
of  the  Army’s  Deputv/Chief  of  Staff  for  Op¬ 
erations,  wore  civilian  clothes  when  he  made 
his  speech  on  Jul// 28,  the  first  day  of  the 
3-day  seminar. 

Tipping  his  Wat  to  the  direction  of  the 
military  directive,  the  colonel  criticized  the 
Birch  Society/ 

But  his  inain  fire  was  aimed  at  “the  ex¬ 
treme  liberals  who  say  that  if  we  could  just 
solve  ouf  internal  problems  the  threat  of 
communism  would  go  away.”  - 

Buy  all  were  not  as  temperate  as  the 
colonel.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  George¬ 
town  University,  a  favorite  of  refugee  groups 
'rom  Socialist  countries,  did  not  hide  his 
yar  sentiments.  He  called  for  concentrating 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  speaker,  Eugene  Lyons,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  called  for  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Socialist 
countries. 

“Instead  of  waiting  passively  for  them  to 
harass  us  we  should  begin  to  harass  them,” 
Lyons  declared. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be  deducted 
from  the  time  allotted  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  if 
this  will  be  a  live  quorum?  • 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  acting  majority  leader  to  ask 
for  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withdraw  my  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  expect  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  day.  If  the  7  hours  allocated 
for  debate  on  the  Byrd  amendment  is  to 
be  doled  out,  and  there  is  to  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  practice,  I  certainly  shall  ob¬ 
ject,  because  I  shall  have  to  travel  all 
night  in  order  to  fulfill  an  engagement 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  that  everyone 
desires  to  finish  action  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  purpose  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is 
merely  to  alert  Senators  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  about  to  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time 
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for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be  deducted 
from  the  time  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  foreign-aid  bill  has  been  before  the 
Senate  since  Friday  of  last  week.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  designated  as  “7-28-61 — A.” 
The  text  of  the  amendment  has  been 
available  since  July  28,  when,  with  a 
statement  of  explanation,  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Congressional  Record,  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  12902. 

The  amendment  is  in  four  parts;  but, 
by  action  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  they 
will  be  considered  as  one.  The  last  three 
parts  may  be  considered  as  technical, 
and  incidental  to  the  first.  The  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  applies  only  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  Fund,  it  would  change  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  capitalization. 

When  the  Marshall  plan  for  foreign  aid 
was  proposed  in  1946,  the  country  was 
told  it  would  be  for  4  years  and  about 
$16  billion.  Through  June  30,  1961, 
U.S.  foreign-aid  expenditures  had 
reached  a  gross  total  of  $90.8  billion. 

Now,  after  more  than  15  years  of 
passing  out  money  around  the  world,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
port  on  S.  1983  says  the  main  purpose  of 
the  pending  legislation  is  to  give  “a  new 
direction”  to  foreign  aid  which  is  enter¬ 
ing  a  “new  phase.” 

For  this  “new  phase”  the  committee 
bill  would  promote  long-term,  poor-risk 
loans  to  assist  peoples  of  the  world  in 
social  and  economic  development.  The 
original  4-year  $16  billion  program  has 
now  run  to  15  years  and  $91  billion.  How 
long  will  this  “new  phase”  run? 

As  a  starter  for  this  new  program  of  so- 
called  development  loans,  the  present  bill 
would  set  up  an  $8.8  billion,  5 -year  plan. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  billions  more 
contemplated  for  the  continuation  of 
grants  programs,  which  have  been  most 
largely  used  in  the  past. 

All  of  the  money  for  the  new  5 -year 
plan  would  come  through  the  back  door, 
outside  of  effective  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  control;  and  full  cost  would  be 
charged  directly  and  indefinitely  into 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  every 
dollar  to  be  loaned  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  raised  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  the  issuance  of  some  other  form 
of  interest-bearing  debt.  Appropriations 
would  not  be  used.  If  there  were  a  reve¬ 
nue  balance  in  the  general  fund,  it  could 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

These  billions  of  dollars  derived  from 
increasing  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
would  be  used  to  make  so-called  loans  to 


“less  developed  countries  and  areas”; 
and  the  committee  report  on  page  8 
states : 

Interest  rates  as  low  as  1  percent  are  con¬ 
templated,  and  some  loans  will  probably  be 
interest  free.  Terms  of  repayment  up  to  50 
years  will  be  permitted,  in  some  cases  with 
no  repayment  of  principal  for  initial  periods 
up  to  10  years. 

Interest  on  Federal  debt,  as  it  would 
be  created  by  this  bill  for  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  alone,  computed  at  3  percent,  com¬ 
pounded  annually  for  50  years  would 
total  $29.7  billion.  This  would  be  nearly 
three  and  a  half  times  the  principal. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  all  of  the  $8.8  billion,  which  would  not 
be  appropriated  in  the  regular  course, 
must  be  borrowed  at  about  3  percent  in¬ 
terest,  if  no  interest  is  received  from 
the  countries  to  whom  the  loans  are 
granted,  the  compounded  interest  on  the 
loans  made  by  our  Government  will  be 
$29.7  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  be  sure  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Does  he  say  that  if  we  made 
the  loans  at  zero  interest,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  $8.8  billion  would  be  a  public- 
debt  transaction,  and  the  interest  on  the 
$8.8  billion  would  be  compounded,  and 
the  loan  would  run  over  a  50-year  pe¬ 
riod — assuming  that  the  bonds  to  be 
issued  would  run  that  long — the  inter¬ 
est  would  be  $29.7  billion,  or  substan¬ 
tially  three  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  loans? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  exactly  correct.  The  in¬ 
terest  will  be  3V2  times  the  principal.  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill,  even  though  there  might 
be  a  revenue  balance  in  the  Treasury,  it 
could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  specifically  directs  that  the 
President  shall  borrow  the  money.  Ap¬ 
propriations  would  not  be  authorized 
under  the  bill. 

This  calculation  admittedly  does  not 
take  into  account  any  repayments,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  There  is 
no  estimate  as  to  the  rate  or  time  the 
Treasury  would  receive  repayments  for 
use  in  retirement  of  the  debt  to  be 
created. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  receipt  for 
the  funds  he  supplies  for  these  loans, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
given  notes  of  “such  maturity”  and  such 
“other  terms  and  conditions”  as  the 
President  may  determine. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  loose  and 
flexible  program  of  long-term,  poor-risk 
loans,  financed  by  interest-bearing  in¬ 
debtedness.  The  committee  report  says 
there  will  be  flexibility  reflecting 
capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  serv¬ 
ice  its  debts. 

We  all  know  that  too  much  of  the 
debts  are  not  going  to  be  repaid,  be¬ 
cause  the  committee  report  states  that 
probably  no  interest  will  be  charged — 
as  is  intended — or  that  if  any  interest 
at  all  is  charged,  it  will  be  only  1  per¬ 
cent,  and  that  the  loans  will  rim  for  50 
years. 
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Using  the  full  amount  of  interest-bear¬ 
ing  indebtedness  authorized  for  the  loan 
program  as  the  basis,  3  percent  interest 
compounded  annually  would  range  from 
$35.5  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  more  than  $1  billion  in  the  year 
2011 — that  is,  on  a  50-year  basis. 

On  the  same  basis,  interest  costs  would 
equal  the  $8.8  billion  principal  in  about 
25  years,  and  the  interest  would  average 
nearly  $600  million  a  year  for  the  50 
years  between  now  and  the  fiscal  year 
2015. 

The  committee  bill  would  apply  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  to  the  program  and  would 
treat  it  as  a  business-type  activity.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  is  difficult  to  stretch  the  de¬ 
scription  of  either  a  corporation  or  a 
business-type  activity  to  it. 

The  bill  would  repeal  existing  lan¬ 
guage  designating  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  as  a  corporate  entity.  The  only 
resemblance  to  a  business-type  agency 
would  be  the  authority  to  make  loans, 
and  these  would  be  to  “less-developed 
countries  and  areas.” 

The  nature  of  these  loans  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  not  only  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  its  report  on  the  bill,  but 
also  by  “representatives  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,”  who,  on  page  13880  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  7,  are 
quoted  as  saying: 

The  recipients  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
repaying  in  dollars,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
loans  are  adjusted  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  Because  of  the  foreign  exchange 
positions  of  the  recipients,  it  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  time  until  dollar  repayment  can 
be  made. 

If  this  development  loan  program  is 
treated  as  a  business-type  activity  and 
is  financed  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  other  forms  of  interest- 
bearing  public  debt,  it  will  avoid  the 
practical  and  unobstructed  fiscal  con¬ 
trols  provided  by  the  regular  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  procedure. 

This  is  a  primary  objective  of  those 
advocating  the  new  development  loan 
program.  But  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
the  organization,  status  and  lending 
operations  of  the  Fund  give  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  something  far  removed  from 
a  sound  business-type  agency. 

Actually,  the  Fund  would  have  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  another  Federal 
bureau,  but  authorized  to  increase  the 
debt  of  the  American  people  up  to  $8.8 
billion  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
in  the  form  of  loans,  with  few,  if  any, 
strings  attached. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  compare  this 
activity  with  past  and  present  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations  and  business-type 
agencies.  This  cannot  be  justified. 
Generally,  the  loans  by  the  other  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
framed  in  some  measure  by  U.S.  stand¬ 
ards,  and  secured  by  relatively  good 
collateral. 

If  the  loans  by  this  Fund  are  going  to 
be  for  up  to  50  years,  with  no  payment 
on  the  principal  for  10  years,  if  at  all, 
and  interest  at  1  percent,  or  no  interest 
at  all,  they  may  as  well  be  regarded  as 
grants  from  the  outset,  and  provided  for 
accordingly  with  regular  appropriations. 
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The  pending  bill  itself  would  author¬ 
ize  nearly  $5  billion  in  new  dollar  appro¬ 
priations  for  gi-ants — including  the  2- 
year  authorization  for  military  assist¬ 
ance — in  addition  to  the  $8.8  billion  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Since  the  beginning  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  following  World  War  n,  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  general  rule  has  taken  the 
sound  position  that  these  programs  in¬ 
volve  tremendous  sums  of  money  and 
broad  foreign  and  domestic  implications 
which  require  the  annual  fiscal  control 
inherent  in  the  appropriation  process. 
But  with  respect  to  development  loans 
that  are  set  aside  in  this  bill. 

I  find  no  reason  sufficient  to  justify 
funding  these  development  loans  in  a 
manner  which  would  place  them  in  a 
preferred  position  where  appropriation 
control  could  and  would  be  obstructed 
and  impracticable.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  activity  may  require  excep¬ 
tional  control  and  exceptional  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress,  as  the  program 
progresses.  Under  this  bill,  these  ex¬ 
penditures  are  authorized  for  5  years, 
without  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

Vital  military  procurement,  including 
missile,  aircraft,  and  ship  construction, 
is  financed  through  the  appropriation 
process.  Military  departments  are  will¬ 
ing  to  justify  their  expenditures  annu¬ 
ally.  Public  works  and  social  programs 
at  home  are  financed  with  annual  appro¬ 
priations. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  makes  these  statements: 

Foreign  aid  has  entered  a  “new  phase.” 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
new  direction  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  after  we  have  already  spent  $91 
billion  on  this  program. 

The  stress  of  the  program  is  shifted  to 
development  loans. 

Long-term  financing  becomes  available 
to  the  new  AID  agency. 

Less  emphasis  is  placed  on  and  fewer 
funds  are  granted  to  direct  support 
programs. 

These  are  statements  made  by  the 
committee. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
serving  notice  that  the  present  effort  to 
fund  foreign  aid  outside  of  the  regular 
appropriation  procedures,  and  to  finance 
it  directly  and  indefinitely  with  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  other  forms 
of  interest  bearing  debt,  is  only  the 
beginning. 

These  quotations  from  the  committee 
report  indicate  clearly  that  if  the  door  is 
opened  to  such  loose  fiscal  control  with 
respect  to  the  new  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  efforts  will  be  continued  and 
redoubled  to  remove  the  restraints  of  the 
appropriation  procedure  from  all  foreign 
aid. 

Foreign  aid  spending  availability  pro¬ 
vided  and  continued  in  the  pending  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1962  totals  $11.6  billion. 
Assuming  the  loan  fund  authorizations 
in  the  bill,  appropriations  at  the  level 
proposed  for  the  current  year,  and  other 
funds  available,  foreign  aid  over  the  next 
5  years  is  certain  to  cost  at  least  $35 
billion. 

Combine  expenditures  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  with  exemption  from  the  discipline 


of  appropriation  restraint,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  delegations  of  authority  and 
authorizations  to  disregard  existing  laws 
which  are  contained  in  the  pending  bill — 
and  the  implications  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee’s  warning  can  be  seen. 

The  bill  contains  51  delegations  of  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid,  and  18  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  disregard  existing  law.  They 
are  set  forth,  with  citations  to  page  and 
line  in  the  bill,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Friday,  July  28,  beginning  on 
page  12904,  as  inserted  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

I  shall  repeat  only  one  of  them  at  this 
point.  I  quote  directly  from  the  bill, 
beginning  on  line  24  of  page  4 : 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  U.S. 
dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  discretion¬ 
ary  powers  given  to  the  President  and 
his  foreign  aid  appointees  in  this  bill — 
like  most  of  the  authority  to  disregard 
existing  laws — have  been  granted,  in 
some  form  or  another,  in  previous  for¬ 
eign  aid  bills.  But  this  bill  is  different. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  has  allotted  himself 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Previous  foreign-aid  bills  have  been 
on  a  year-to-year  basis.  The  heart  of 
this  bill  is  a  5-year  plan  which  could 
only  increase  the  Federal  debt  while 
avoiding  effective  appropriation  control; 
and  there  is  clear  indication  that  this 
is  the  intended  direction  of  a  new  phase 
in  foreign  aid. 

I  submit,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  an  overriding  responsibility 
to  maintain  continuing  and  effective  con¬ 
trol  over  such  a  combination  of  money 
and  power  as  this  bill  would  establish 
and  lead  to.  The  people  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  are  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of 
this  protection. 

The  Federal  debt  now  exceeds  $290 
billion.  We  have  recently  raised  the 
statutory  debt  ceiling  to  $298  billion. 
Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  is  costing 
around  $9  billion  a  year.  Total  debt — 
public  and  private — in  the  United  States 
is  in  excess  of  $1  trillion. 

The  Federal  Government  ended  the 
past  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a  deficit 
of  nearly  $4  billion. 

I  make  the  confident  prediction  that 
the  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
be  not  less  than  $8  billion,  and  perhaps 
more. 

Proposals  passed  and  pending  in  the 
present  Congress,  on  top  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  within  a  relatively  few  years 
could  raise  Federal  expenditures  to 
nearly  $100  billion  a  year. 

We  are  in  a  situation  which  demands 
tremendous  increase  in  expenditure  for 
military  preparedness.  This  is  no  time 
to  relax  control  over  any  public  spending, 
or  to  increase  the  public  debt  unneces¬ 
sarily  for  any  purpose;  and  I  do  not  ex¬ 
cept  foreign  aid. 

Military  preparedness  has  no  power  in 
insolvency.  Foreign  aid  has  little  value 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  if  it 


contributes  to  the  impairment  of  the 
Nation’s  fiscal  integrity.  The  hope  of 
free  nations  in  the  world  today  depends 
mainly  on  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cost  of  foreign  aid  has  already 
been  tremendous.  It  is  almost  certain 
to  increase  in  the  future.  Under  present 
volatile  conditions  there  is  every  reason 
to  keep  it  under  the  strictest  surveillance 
and  control  of  the  best  combined  judg¬ 
ment  available  in  the  Government. 

This  purpose  would  not  be  served  by 
the  committee  proposal  to  finance  devel¬ 
opment  loans  through  the  back  door. 
Congress  wisely  has  rejected  this  pro¬ 
posal  on  two  previous  occasions.  It  was 
killed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1957,  and  by  the  Senate  in  1959. 

The  validity  of  this  technique,  while 
it  has  been  used  in  some  instances,  has 
always  been  questionable,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  article  I,  section  9  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  says: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  described  the  practice  of  evading  ap¬ 
propriation  control  by  use  of  authority 
to  spend  from  the  debt  as  “reprehensi¬ 
ble.”  I  agree  with  him. 

I  have  opposed  the  practice  in  the  past, 
I  oppose  it  here,  and  I  am  offering  the 
pending  amendment  which  would  substi¬ 
tute  the  unquestionable  and  time-tested 
appropriation  procedure. 

All  my  amendment  does,  while  per¬ 
mitting  an  authorization  for  5  years,  is 
to  require  annual  appropriations,  as  has 
been  the  general  practice  for  foreign  aid 
expenditures  made  in  the  past,  and  as 
has  been  the  general  practice  in  all  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Government. 

The  amendment  would  not  disturb  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Development 
'  Loan  Fund  or  its  purposes;  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  change  the  method  of  financing  it. 
It  would  give  Congress  the  right  to  look 
over  the  program  every  year.  It  would 
eliminate  the  provisions  for  expenditure 
from  public  debt  receipts,  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  back-door  spending,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  orderly  authorizations  for  annual 
appropriations. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  over  the  same  5  fis¬ 
cal  years,  1962-66;  and  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  appropriated  funds  in  each 
year  would  be  in  precisely  the  same 
amounts  as  the  bill  would  authorize  an¬ 
nually  in  expenditures  out  of  the  debt. 
Annual  appropriations,  of  course,  could 
be  lower  than  the  annual  authorizations. 

By  its  nature,  the  amendment  provides 
a  continuity  of  authorization  which,  with 
reasonable  assurance,  could  be  used  for 
advance  planning;  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  flexibility  for  use  of  the  program 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  relations; 
and  orthodox  practices  in  our  system 
would  be  met. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mi*.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  “Discretion¬ 
ary  Powers,”  and  one  entitled  “Disregard 
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of  Other  Laws,”  and  two  tables,  one 
entitled  “Interest  on  Development  Loan 
Fund,”  and  the  other  entitled  “Spend¬ 
ing  Authority  for  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
grams  Provided  in  S.  1983.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Discretionary  Powers 

Granting  the  President  broad  discretionary 
powers,  the  bill  would  authorize  him  to: 

1.  Page  5,  line  1:  Make  development  as¬ 
sistance  loans  “on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine.” 

2.  Page  6,  line  20:  Borrow  money  from  the 
Treasury  through  public  debt  transactions 
with  such  maturities  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

3.  Page  9,  line  10:  Establish  a  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Committee  consisting  of  officers 
from  such  Federal  agencies  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine. 

4.  Page  10,  line  7:  Make  development  as¬ 
sistance  grants  on  “such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine.” 

5.  Page  11,  line  16:  Use  development  as¬ 
sistance  grant  funds  for  Atoms  for  Peace 
program  on  “such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine.” 

6.  Page  12,  line  1:  Use  development  as¬ 
sistance  grant  funds  and  foreign  currencies 
for  schools  and  libraries  abroad  founded  or 
sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens,  “on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify.” 

7.  Page  12,  line  10:  Use  foreign  currencies 
for  grants  to  hospitals  abroad  founded  or 
sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens  “on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify.” 

Issue  “all  risk”  guarantees  for  U.S.  invest¬ 
ments  abroad,  and  to  determine: 

8.  Page  15,  line  1:  (a)  where  such  action 
is  important: 

9.  Page  15,  line  9:  (b)  the  nature  of  the 
risks; 

10.  Page  15,  line  10:  (c)  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  guarantees. 

11.  Page  16,  line  13:  Charge  fees  for  guar¬ 
antee  of  U.S.  investments  abroad  in  amounts 
to  be  determined  by  him. 

12.  Page  23,  line  13:  Conduct  research  into 
development  assistance  including  such  as¬ 
pects  as  he  may  determine. 

13.  Page  23,  line  25:  Make  grants  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  their  programs 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

14.  Page  26,  line  23:  Waive  provisions  of 
law  requiring  use  of  U.S.  vessels  in  making 
shipments  to  Indus  Basin  development  pro¬ 
gram  if  he  determines  it  to  be  necessary. 

15.  Page  27,  line  7:  Make  grants  to  sup¬ 
port  or  promote  economic  or  political  sta¬ 
bility  “on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine.” 

16.  Page  27,  line  21 :  Use  his  contingency 
funds  when  he  determines  such  use  “to  be 
important  to  the  national  interest.” 

17.  Page  30,  line  19:  Furnish  military  as¬ 
sistance  “on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine.” 

18.  Page  30,  line  21:  Furnish  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  country  or  international 
organization  when  he  finds  it  to  be  “in  the 
national  interest.” 

19.  Page  32,  line  18:  Consent  to  exceptions 
to  the  conditions  of  eligibility  established  for 
recipients  of  military  assistance. 

20.  Page  35,  line  1:  Sell  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  military  stocks  directly  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  allow  delayed  payments  as  he 
determines  up  to  3  years. 

21.  Page  36,  line  24:  Use  up  to  $200  million 
a  year  in  Department  of  Defense  military 
stocks  in  advance  of  military  assistance  ap¬ 
propriations  if  he  determines  it  “to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

22.  Page  38,  line  3:  Determine  when  in¬ 
ternal  security  requirements  are  not  to  be 
the  basis  for  Latin  American  military  aid. 


23.  Page  41,  line  18:  Procure  materials  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the 
act  unless  he  determines  it  would  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  economy. 

24.  Page  42,  line  25:  If  he  judges  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
retain  any  foreign-aid  article  or  make  it 
available  to  any  U.S.  Government  agency  he 
may  determine. 

25.  Page  45,  line  4:  Allow  any  U.S.  agency 
to  provide  goods  and  services  for  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  etc.,  on  an  advance  or  reimburse¬ 
ment  basis,  when  he  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  economic  development  pur¬ 
poses. 

26.  Page  49,  line  4:  Determine  amount  of 
foreign  currency  to  be  made  available  for 
U.S.  uses  from  “special  accounts”  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  in  foreign  countries. 

27.  Page  50,  line  4 :  Allow  transfer  of  grant 
funds  among  programs  up  to  10  percent 
whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  necessary. 

28.  Page  52,  line  17:  Determine  the 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  excess  to  reg¬ 
ular  U.S.  Government  requirements  which 
are  available  for  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  purposes. 

29.  Page  54,  line  8:  Use  up  to  $250  million 
a  year  in  military  assistance  funds  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  stocks  in  advance  of 
appropriations,  all  other  laws  and  require¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  if 
he  determines  it  to  be  required  by  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

30.  Page  54,  line  11:  Use  so-called  sup¬ 
port  assistance  (economic  or  political) 
funds  in  order  to  meet  responsibilities  or 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany 
and  West  Berlin,  when  important  to  national 
interest. 

31.  Page  54,  line  15:  Use  “support  assist¬ 
ance”  funds  in  Germany  and  West  Berlin 
without  regard  to  any  law  he  determines 
should  be  disregarded. 

32.  Page  54,  line  20:  Use  amounts  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $50  million  upon  his  certification 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature 
of  the  use  of  such  funds. 

Suspend  assistance  to  any  country  which 
has  nationalized  or  expropriated  property 
of  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  make  determinations 
as  to: 

33.  Page  55,  line  17:  (a)  when  such  is  the 
case: 

34.  Page  55,  line  24:  (b)  what  steps  a 
country  shall  take  to  discharge  its  obliga¬ 
tion; 

35.  Page  56,  line  2:  (c)  whether  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  suspend  the  aid. 

36.  Page  56,  line  23:  Execute  foreign  aid 
programs  through  any  agency  or  officer  of 
U.S.  Government  he  may  designate. 

37.  Page  63,  line  8:  Employ  such  person¬ 
nel  as  he  deems  necessary. 

38.  Page  65,  line  23:  Appoint  and  assign 
personnel  under  such  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

39.  Page  70,  line  5:  Allow  detail  or  assign¬ 
ment  of  officer  or  employee  to  a  foreign 
Government  if  he  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
where  no  oath  of  foreign  allegiance  or  com¬ 
pensation  are  involved. 

40.  Page  70,  line  16 :  Allow  detail  or  assign¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  officers  or  employees  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  if  he  determines  it  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

41.  Page  73,  line  18:  Appoint  and  remove 
at  his  discretion  the  chief  and  deputy  chief 
of  special  missions  or  staffs  established  to 
carry  out  economic  development  programs. 

42.  Page  73,  line  24:  Fix  salaries  of  mis¬ 
sion  chiefs  and  deputies  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions  of  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  as  he  deems  proper. 

43.  Page  78,  line  9:  Disregard,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  any  law  he  may  specify  regulating 
government  contracting  (except  renegotia¬ 
tion  act) . 
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44.  Page  78,  line  18:  Disregard  such  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  as  he  may  specify 
in  connection  with  the  military  assistance 
programs. 

45.  Page  79,  line  8 :  Determine  information 
to  be  made  available  with  respect  to  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  act  which  he  does  not  deem 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interest. 

46.  Page  80,  line  9:  Certify  that  he  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  furnishing  of  information  to  the 
Congress  and  GAO. 

47.  Page  82,  line  20:  Compromise  or  collect 
obligations,  etc.,  accruing  to  him,  as  he  may 
determine. 

48.  Page  83,  line  7:  Determine  character  of, 
and  necessity  for,  obligations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  used  in  making  loans  under 
the  act,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  incurred,  allowed,  paid,  etc. 

49.  Page  84,  line  3:  Direct  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  settlement  or  arbitration  of  claims 
and  disputes  arising  from  operations  under 
the  act  in  connection  with  investment  guar¬ 
antees. 

50.  Page  95,  line  13:  Pending  enactment  of 
Peace  Corps  legislation,  apply  such  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  to  the  Peace  Corps  as  he 
may  determine. 

51.  Page  101,  line  8:  Designate  an  agency 
to  service  Public  Law  480  loans  In  place  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 


Disregard  op  Other  Laws 

Disregarding  provisions  of  existing  law, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to:  • 

1.  Page  12,  line  5:  Use  foreign  curriences 
to  assist  schools,  libraries  and  hospitals 
founded  by  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  notwith¬ 
standing  provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  embargo  and  control  of  shipments  to  un¬ 
friendly  countries,  etc. 

2.  Page  26,  line  20:  Disregard  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  use  of  U.S. -flag  vessels 
in  making  shipments  for  Indus  Basin  devel¬ 
opment. 

3.  Page  41,  line  12:  Disregard  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  use  of  U.S.-flag  ves¬ 
sels  in  shipment  of  commodities  purchased 
with  foreign  currencies. 

4.  Page  43,  line  5:  Disregard  provisions  of 
existing  law  regarding  disposal  of  surplus 
property  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage 
and  wastage  of  certain  commodities  and  arti¬ 
cles  acquired  for  use  under  the  act. 

5.  Page  45,  line  21:  Establish  a  revolving 
fund  to  deal  in  excess  property  financed  by 
transfers  from  other  accounts,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  existing  provisions  of  law  prohibiting 
such  transfers  without  specific  authority. 

6.  Page  52,  line  18:  Use  foreign  currency 
receipts,  notwithstanding  provisions  of  other 
laws  governing  the  collection  and  use  of  such 
currencies,  when  he  determines  them  to  be 
available. 

7.  Page  54,  line  4:  Furnish  up  to  $250  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  assistance  funds  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  stocks  in  advance  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  each  year  when  he  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  other  requirements  of  the  act, 
future  appropriation  acts,  and  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  relating  to  embargo  and 
control  of  shipments  to  unfriendly  countries, 
etc. 

8.  Page  54,  line  15:  Use  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  support  funds  to  meet  U.S.  objectives 
in  Germany  and  West  Berlin,  “without  re¬ 
gard  to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  should  be  disregarded.” 

9.  Page  63,  line  13:  Hire,  compensate  and 
remove  persons  in  85  positions  within  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  civil  serv¬ 
ice  or  any  other  laws;  supergrades  and  oth¬ 
ers  with  salaries  up  to  $19,000. 

10.  Page  66.  line  19:  Separate  employees 
failing  to  meet  his  standards  without  regard 
to  civil  service  or  other  laws. 

11.  Page  67,  line  16:  Make  arrangements 
for  reimbursement  from  foreign  countries 
for  performance  of  functions,  but  officers 
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and  employees  under  the  act  may  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  benefits  from  foreign  governments, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

12.  Page  69,  line  15:  Hire  retired  military 
officers,  notwithstanding  section  2,  act  of  July 
31,  1894. 

13.  Page  73,  line  17:  Remove  chief  and 
deputy  chief  of  special  missions  abroad  from 
office  at  his  discretion,  notwithstanding  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law. 

14.  Page  78,  line  9:  Disregard  provisions  of 
law  governing  Federal  contracting  in  pur¬ 
chasing  under  the  act. 

15.  Page  78,  line  16:  Disregard  such  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  as  he  may 
specify. 

16.  Page  78,  line  20:  Assign  military  per¬ 
sonnel  to  civil  offices  notwithstanding  provi¬ 
sions  of  existing  law. 

17.  Page  84,  line  15:  Subsections  636  (b) 
and  (c)  contain  four  authorizations:  to 
waive  existing  law  with  respect  to  certain 
operating  expenses  abroad,  including  print¬ 
ing,  binding,  office  space,  housing,  schools, 
hospitals,  etc. 

18.  Page  92,  line  18:  Use  and  maintain, 
alter,  etc.,  U.S. -owned  facilities  to  train  for¬ 
eign  military  personnel  without  specific 
appropriation  as  required  in  existing  law 
for  such  activities. 

This  is  not  the  first  effort  to  bypass  the 
control  of  the  appropriation  process  in  ob¬ 
taining  money  for  this  Development  Loan 
Fund.  It  has  been  tried  twice  before,  and 
Congress  has  rejected  it  both  times. 

The  provision  for  financing  the  Fund  out 
of  debt  receipts  was  first  killed  by  floor 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1957.  The  Senate  killed  the  second  at¬ 
tempt  in  1959,  when  the  validity  of  the 
authorization  was  challenged  in  a  point  of 
order. 

The  validity  of  authorizations  to  spend 
from  public  debt  receipts,  outside  of  the 
orthodox  appropriation  process  has  always 
been  questionable  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  provision  in  article  I,  section  9,  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides: 

“No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  law.” 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  chair¬ 


man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  described  the 
practice  of  evading  appropriation  control 
by  use  of  authority  to  spend  from  the  debt 
as  “reprehensible.”  I  agree  with  him. 

I  have  opposed  the  practice  in  the  past. 
I  oppose  it  here.  I  am  proposing  now  that 
the  authorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  evade  effective  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  control  be  deleted  from  the  pending  bill. 

And  I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  substitute  tested  and  unquestion¬ 
able  appropriation  authorization  for  the 
same  period  and  in  the  same  amounts.  The 
text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

“On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  24,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  the  following: 

“‘Sec.  202.  (a)  Authorization.— There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,187,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  not  to  exceed  $1,900,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1966,  as  the  Congress  shall  here¬ 
after  determine  to  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.’ 

“On  page  8,  line  13,  beginning  with  ‘(i)’ 
strike  out  down  to  the  comma  in  line  16,  and 
insert  the  following:  ‘(i)  all  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  section  202(a)  ’. 

“On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  19  to  23,  in¬ 
clusive. 

“On  page  9,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  ‘and 
notes  issued  under  section  202(a) 

INTEREST  ON  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

S.  1983  would  capitalize  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  debt  as  follows:  $1,187  million  in  fiscal 
year  1962,  and  $1.9  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966;  a  5-year  total  of 
$8.8  billion. 

Interest  on  the  Federal  debt  created  for 
this  purpose  would  total  $29.7  billion,  if  com¬ 
puted  at  3  percent  compounded  annually  for 
50  years,  beginning  with  the  respective  dates 
upon  which  the  authorizations  would  become 
available. 

A  calculation  of  the  interest  on  this  basis 
follows : 


[Fiscal  years.  In  mill  ions] 


Interest 
on  1962 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,187 

Interest 
on  1963 
authori¬ 
zation 
of  $1,900 

Interest 
on  1964 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Interest 
on  1965 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Interest 
on  1966 
authori- 
aztion 
of $1,900 

Total 

interest 

1962- 

$35.6 

$35.6 

1963- 

36.7 

$57.0 

93.7 

1964. 

37.8 

58.7 

$57.  0 

153.  5 

1965. 

38.9 

60.5 

58.7 

$57.0 

215.1 

1966. 

40.1 

62.3 

60.5 

58.7 

$57.0 

278.6 

1967. 

41.3 

64.2 

62.3 

60.5 

58.7 

286.9 

1968. 

42.  5 

60. 1 

64.2 

62.3 

60.5 

295.5 

1969. 

43.8 

68. 1 

00.  1 

64.2 

62.3 

304.4 

1970- 

45.  1 

70. 1 

68.  1 

66.  1 

64.2 

313.5 

1971. 

46.5 

72.2 

70.  1 

68. 1 

66.1 

322.9 

1972. 

47.9 

74.4 

72.2 

70.1 

68.1 

332.6 

1973. 

49.3 

70.  6 

74.4 

72.2 

70. 1 

342.6 

1974. 

50.8 

78.9 

76.  6 

74.4 

72.2 

352.9 

1975. 

52.3 

81.3 

78.9 

76.6 

74.4 

363.4 

1976. 

53.9 

83.7 

81.3 

78.9 

76.6 

374.  3 

1977. 

55.5 

86.2 

83.7 

81.3 

78.9 

385.6 

1978. 

57.  1 

88.8 

86.2 

83.7 

81.3 

397. 1 

1979. 

58.9 

91.  5 

88.8 

86.2 

83.7 

409.1 

1980. 

60.6 

94.  2 

91.5 

88.8 

86.2 

421.3 

1981. 

62.4 

97.0 

94.2 

91.5 

88.8 

434.0 

1982. 

64.3 

99.9 

97.0 

94.2 

91.5 

447.0 

1983. 

66.  2 

102.  9 

99.9 

97.0 

94,2 

460.4 

1984. 

08.2 

106.0 

102.9 

99.9 

97.0 

474.2 

1985. 

70.3 

109.  2 

106.0 

102.9 

99.9 

488.4 

1986. 

72.4 

112.5 

109.2 

106.0 

102.9 

503.1 

1987. 

74.  6 

115.9 

112.5 

109.2 

106.0 

518.2 

1988. 

76.8 

119.3 

115.9 

112.5 

109.2 

533.7 

1989. 

79. 1 

122.9 

119.3 

115.9 

112.5 

549.7 

1990. 

81.5 

126.  6 

122.9 

119.3 

115.9 

566.2 

1991. 

83.9 

130.4 

126.6 

122.9 

119.3 

583.2 

1992. 

86.4 

134.  3 

130.4 

126.6 

122.9 

600.7 

1993. 

89.0 

138.4 

134.3 

130.4 

126.6 

618.7 

1994. 

91.7 

142.5 

138.4 

134.3 

130.4 

637.3 

1995. 

94.5 

146.  8 

142.5 

138.4 

134.3 

656.4 

1996. 

97.3 

151.2 

146.8 

142.5 

138.4 

676.1 

1997. 

100.2 

155.7 

151.2 

146.8 

142.5 

696.4 

1998. 

103.2 

160.  4 

155.7 

151.2 

146.8 

717.3 

1999. 

106.3 

165.2 

160.4 

155.7 

151.  2 

738.8 

2000. 

109.5 

170.2 

165.2 

160.4 

155.7 

761.0 

2001. 

112.8 

175.3 

170.2 

165.2 

160.4 

783.8 

2002. 

116.2 

180.5 

175.3 

170.2 

165.2 

807.3 

2003. 

119.6 

185.9 

180.5 

175.3 

170.2 

831.5 

2004. 

123.2 

191.5 

185.9 

180.5 

175.3 

856.5 

2005. 

126.9 

197.3 

191.5 

185.9 

180.5 

882.2 

2006. 

130.  7 

203.2 

197.3 

191.5 

185.9 

908.6 

2007. 

134.7 

209.3 

203.2 

197.3 

191.5 

935.9 

2008. 

138.7 

215.5 

209.3 

203.2 

197.3 

963.9 

2009. 

142.9 

222.0 

215.5 

209.3 

203.2 

992.8 

2010. 

147.2 

228.7 

222.0 

215.5 

209.3 

1, 022.  6 

2011. 

151.6 

235.5 

228.7 

222.0 

215.5 

1, 063. 3 

2012. 

242.6 

235.5 

228.7 

222.0 

928.8 

2013. 

242.6 

235.  5 

228  7 

706  8 

2014. 

242.6 

235.  5 

478'  1 

2015. 

242.6 

242.6 

4,  016. 8 

6, 429.  3 

6,429.3 

6,  429. 3 

6,  429. 3 

29, 734. 1 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to 
totals. 


Spending  authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  provided  in  S.  1983,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  July  2j,  1961  ( with  5-year  projection, 

fiscal  years  1962-66)' 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Tage 

Line 

Authorization  and  program 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  specifically 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  generally 

Amounts  provided 
from  other  sources 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Total 

Development  assistance: 

6 

9  and 

Loans:  authority  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts  . . 

1,187 

7,600 

1, 187 

7,600 

8,787 

12 

Grants,  etc.: 

11 

11 

Development  grants. . .  . 

380 

>  1, 520 

380 

1  1,620 

13 

21 

Authority  to  guarantee  investments  abroad. . . 

(1, 100) 

(1, 100) 

22 

9 

Survey  of  investment  opportunities... . 

5 

1  20 

5 

120 

26 

24 

23 

Contributions  to  international  organizations  and  pro- 

grams _ _ _ _ _ _ 

154 

1  614 

154 

1  614 

27 

13 

Supporting  assistance . 

450 

1  1,800 

450 

1  1  800 

27 

18 

Contingency  fund... . . . . . . . 

300 

1  1, 200 

300 

1  1,200 

l!  500 

Subtotal,  grants _ _ 

1,289 

5, 154 

1,289 

5,154 

6,443 

92 

25 

Administrative  expenses . . . 

51 

i  204 

51 

1204 

255 

Unexpended  balances  continued  available: 

99 

1 

Appropriations  and  other  authorizations . . 

3, 108 

3, 108 

3  108 

51 

21 

Foreign  currencies.. . . . 

631 

631 

631 

45 

3 

Authority  for  Federal  agencies  to  furnish  services  and  com- 

modities... . . . 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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cn endinn  authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  -programs  provided  in  S.  1983,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  Jidy  24,  1961  ( with  5-year  projection, 
,  p  J  fiscal  years  1962-66) ‘ — Continued 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Line 

Authorization  and  program 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  specifically 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  generally 

Amounts  provided 
from  other  sources 

Total 

Fiscal 

year- 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Total 

21 

20 

1 

20 

10 

5 

Authority  to  use  foreign  currency  receipts  from  loans,  Public 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Total,  development  assistance . — . — 

2,527 

7,600 

3, 739 

5,358 

1,000 

4,000 

7,266 

16,958 

24, 224 

Military  assistance: 

1,800 

1,800 

1  5,400 

1,800 

2,370 

i  7,200 

9,000 

2,370 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  continued  available. 

2,370 

Authority  to  sell  military  stocks  to  foreign  countries,  etc - 

Authority  to  contract  for  procurement  of  military  stocks 

Authority  to  use  Department  of  Defense  military  stocks - 

Total,  military  assistance - - - — 

200 

800 

200 

2,000 

2,600 

2,  370 

5,400 

4,370 

8,000 

12,370 

Grand  total - - - 

4,527 

10,200 

6,109 

10,758  1,000 

4,000 

11, 636 

24,  958 

36, 594 

i  Assuming  1962  level  of  appropriations. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  yield  addi¬ 
tional  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  more  minutes,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
of  the  change  which  would  be  effected 
by  including  in  the  bill  the  language 
which  requires  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  review  the  situation  each 
year?  I  refer  to  the  discussion  which 
took  place  last  week,  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  the  objective  sought  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  would  be  achieved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  at  all.  Effective  appro¬ 
priation  control  would  still  be  bypassed. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  funds 
for  development  loans  must  be  obtained 
by  selling  Federal  bonds.  Appropria¬ 
tions  are  not  required. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
provide  for  annual  appropriations,  as 
are  required  for  most  of  the  other  funds 
for  use  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  which  says  that  unless  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  appropriates  the 
money  and  the  Senate  approves  it,  there 
shall  be  no  funds  available? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  My  amend¬ 
ment  makes  that  provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
makes  that  provision. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  bill  it¬ 
self  does  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
situation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  if  no  action  at  all  were 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
if  the  bill  is  passed  as  it  is  written? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  assume  the 
money  would  be  available.  In  the  event 
the  bill  is  passed  as  it  is  now  written, 
there  would  be  a  blanket  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  if  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  annually  took  no  action,  under  the 
general  language  of  the  bill  the  $1.7 
billion  per  year  would  still  be  available 
for  expenditure.  Only  in  the  event  the 
Appropriations  Committee  actually  rec¬ 
ommended  a  veto  and  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  the  veto  would  the  money  be 
denied. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  And  such  a  veto  is  difficult  to 
attain  under  the  rules.  In  this  case, 
$8.8  billion  is  involved  over  5  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  billion  nine  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  after  the 
first  year.  What  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  objects  to  is  having  the  Congress 
give  up  control  over  annual  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  provides  for  ap¬ 
propriations  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows,  can  be  up  to  the  author¬ 
ization  or  below  the  authorization.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
provides  for  annual  appropriations,  so 
that  the  program  can  be  reviewed  and 
the  Congress  can  take  such  action  as 
it  chooses.  In  other  words,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  provide  for  what  generally 
has  been  done  ever  since  foreign  aid  was 
established,  since  1947. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  further  so  that  I  may  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  BYTtD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  use  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ark&nsSiS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
legal  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  in  a  given 
year  the  Appropriations  Committee  took 
no  action  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
item,  if  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 
has  been  submitted  by  our  committee 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  committee 
approved  the  administrative  expenses 
and  the  budget  generally,  but  did  not 
take  direct  action  to  repeal  or  to  affirm 


the  borrowing  authority,  the  money 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be 
dependent,  however,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  administrative  expenses  and  the 
budget  as  presented  to  the  committee. 
I  would  say  it  would  be  almost  unthink¬ 
able  that  the  committee  would  not  take 
some  action,  either  approving  or  disap¬ 
proving. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  legal  situation  I  am  inquiring. 
Even  though  the  committee  did  not  ap¬ 
prove,  the  money  would  be  available  un¬ 
less  there  were  a  veto  or  affirmative 
action  as  to  the  granting  of  the  sums. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority,  the  money  could  be 
borrowed,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  spent,  for  example,  if  the  committee 
disapproved  the  administrative  expenses. 
It  would  be  an  empty  authority.  If  the 
committee  disapproved  the  borrowing 
authority,  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation, 
and  the  Congress  supported  the  com¬ 
mittee — it  would  not  simply  be  the  com¬ 
mittee  action,  though  that  is  where  the 
action  would  be  initiated — the  authority 
could  be  rescinded  or  limited. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  with  interest 
the  discussion  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  engaged.  In  effect,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  would  be  anticipated  the 
Congress  and  the  committee  would  not 
veto  unless  there  were  affirmative 
grounds  established  to  justify  the  veto. 
What  would  those  affirmative  grounds 
be,  if  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  that  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  antici¬ 
pate  the  developments  in  the  world. 
For  example,  a  war  could  break  out.  I 
think  this  program  would  probably  be 
suspended  or  limited,  or  changed  very 
substantially,  in  that  event.  I  can 
imagine  that  if  some  serious  upheaval 
took  place,  as  a  result  of  which  most 
of  the  countries  with  which  we  were 
dealing  did  things  which  offended  us 
greatly,  we  would  suspend  the  program 
or  discontinue  it.  It  is  hard  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  nature  of  those  things.  I 
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would  say  it  would  have  to  be  a  serious 
change  in  the  situation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  what  would  be 
the  situation  if  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  a  veto  without  the  existence  of 
affirmative  grounds  to  justify  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  effect,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  saying,  if  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  did  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  Senator 
says  “committee,”  I  wish  to  have  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  committee  action 
would  not  do  these  things.  This  would 
be  up  to  the  Congress.  That  would 
be  a  matter  of  judgment.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  took  action  irresponsibly,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  would  still  stand. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  stand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course  it  would, 
but  it  would  be  the  action  of  the  whole 
Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  some 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  For  the  purpose  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  voted 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  concur  with  a  number 
of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  bill. 

First,  I  did  not  concur  with  the  re¬ 
moval  from  the  existing  law  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  limitations  which  were 
frequently  imposed  upon  the  discretion¬ 
ary  power  of  the  administration  as  to 
expending  the  money.  The  record  will 
show  that  the  principle  dominating  the 
drafting  of  the  bill  was  to  remove  all 
conditions  and  limitations  against  the 
use  of  money.  The  bill  as  now  drafted 
practically  gives  unconditional,  un¬ 
limited  power  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  designated  in  the  bill. 

Second,  I  did  not  concur  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  the  respect  that 
it  gave  a  5 -year  authorization  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Treasury.  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  Congress  for  5  years  ought 
to  abdicate  its  power  to  supervise  and 
control  the  program.  The  reason  under¬ 
lying  that  conclusion  is  that  conditions 
change.  In  these  times,  conditions 
change  frequently  and  rapidly.  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  wished  to  abdicate  the 
responsibility  which  the  voters  of  Ohio 
placed  in  me  to  exercise  my  powers  in 
the  Senate  and  not  surrender  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  two  more  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Third,  in  the  bill  there 
was  an  authorization  for  an  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  not  more  than  $300  million, 
representing  collections  made  on  moneys 
loaned  to  foreign  countries  and  interest 
received  on  such  loans.  Each  year  for 
5  years  there  was  an  authorization  to 


use  up  to  $300  million  of  that  money. 
The  committee  initially  struck  that  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  bill,  and  subsequently 
reinserted  it  by  adding  $300  million  to 
the  borrowing  authority  thus  bringing 
it  from  a  level  of  $1,600  million  per  year 
to  $1,900  million. 

It  was  for  those  reasons  that  I  did  not 
concur  with  the  general  provisions  of 
the  bill,  although  I  believe  that  we  must 
help  the  undeveloped  countries. 

My  position  with  regard  to  the  bill  will 
be,  first,  that  the  authorization  should 
not  be  granted  for  more  than  2  years; 
second,  $1.9  billion  per  year  should  be 
reduced  to  $1.6  billion;  and  third,  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  as  adamant  on  the 
proposition,  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  removal  of  the  conditions  and  limi¬ 
tations  that  were  imposed  upon  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  of  the  administration 
to  expend  the  money.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  30 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  that  faces  us  today  is  a  very 
large  and  complex  one.  It  is  not  one 
that  I  feel  at  all  competent  to  discuss  in 
its  entirety.  I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
Senators  who  can  cover  the  entire  field. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  2  aspects  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  I  think  hold 
a  danger  to  this  country  of  a  similar 
stature  that  our  enemies  in  the  Soviet 
area  pose,  namely,  What  will  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  do  to  our  dollar?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  a  question  which  the 
average  American  can  understand. 

The  average  American  is  watching  us 
spend  $22  million  a  day  more  than  we 
should  be  spending.  The  average  Ameri¬ 
can  knows  that  if  we  started  to  pay  off 
our  debt  today,  it  would  be  nearly  295 
years,  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year,  be¬ 
fore  the  debt  would  be  paid  off. 

The  average  American  knows  that  this 
money  would  come  out  of  his  pocket. 
We  are  not  fooling  anyone  in  this  coun¬ 
try  when  we  ask  that  authority  be  given 
to  the  executive  branch  to  extend  the 
program  for  5  years,  giving  it  almost 
carte  blanche  demand  upon  Treasury 
moneys.  We  are  not  fooling  anyone 
when  we  say  we  are  going  to  spend  $4 
million,  $5  billion,  of  $8  billion.  The 
American  people  know  that  the  money 
will  come  out  of  their  pockets  either  in 
the  form  of  direct  taxation  or,  more  in¬ 
sidiously — and  I  think  this  is  the  point 
that  we  should  be  concerned  with — 
through  inflation  or,  to  put  the  question 
another  way,  through  an  increased  cost 
of  living. 

The  question  today  is  not  merely  one 
of  whether  we  shall  give  the  Executive 
the  requested  authority  to  extend  pro¬ 
grams  for  5  years,  but  it  also  revolves 
around  the  soundness  of  our  dollar. 

I  remind  Senators  that  most  of  the 
currencies  in  the  world  depend  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  U.S.  dollar  for  the 
soundness  of  their  own  currency.  It 
has  often  been  said  by  the  Soviets  in 
different  writings  that  they  could  de¬ 
story  the  Western  Powers  through  de¬ 
stroying  their  economy.  Frankly,  if  I 
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were  in  Khrushchev’s  shoes,  I  would  not 
be  too  concerned  about  going  to  a  physi¬ 
cal  war.  I  would  be  concerned  with  ways 
of  keeping  the  Western  Powers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  United  States,  spending  money 
which  they  do  not  have,  thus  forcing  the 
United  States  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  which  could  have  two  results.  It 
could  eventually  bankrupt  the  United 
States.  It  could  eventually  bankrupt  the 
currencies  of  the  countries  that  depend 
upon  the  solvency  of  our  own  currency 
for  the  solvency  of  theirs. 

I  have  read  many  fine  treatises  on 
back-door  spending.  I  believe  that  the 
best  one  I  came  across  was  written  by  a 
relatively  young  man,  who  is  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  United 
States,  the  Valley  National  Bank  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  also  happens  to  be 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation.  His  name  is  Carl  A.  Bimson. 
It  is  not  a  long  article,  and  I  wish  to  read 
it.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Bimson 
gets  credit  for  the  article,  because  it  is 
his  writing  and  expresses  my  opinion 
exactly  in  this  entire  field.  He  said: 
Back-Door  Spending  Called  Fiscal  Insanity 
(By  Carl  A.  Bimson) 

The  control  of  the  national  purse  strings 
by  Congress  has  always  been  accepted  as  a 
check  on  irresponsible  Federal  spending.  In 
hundreds  of  instances.  Congress  has  refused 
to  appropriate  money  for  unnecessary  pro¬ 
grams.  At  other  times  it  has  pared  down  re¬ 
quests  when  it  was  felt  the  amount  requested 
was  excessive. 

More  recently,  however,  it  was  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  Federal  agencies  to  circumvent  this 
control  by  the  device  of  asking  for  a  small 
initial  appropriation  which,  when  spent, 
carries  with  it  an  obligation  of  support  in 
future  years.  The  proposed  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  case  in  point,  although  it  goes 
much  further  than  requests  of  this  type 
which  have  been  made  previously. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  foreign 
aid  bill  to  Congress,  President  Kennedy  re¬ 
quested  spending  authority  totaling  $4.75 
billion  fo  rthe  fiscal  year  1962.  In  addition, 
the  President  requested  long-term  authority 
to  make  loans  to  less-developed  countries, 
the  funds  for  which  would  be  obtained  by 
borrowing,  and  so  would  not  necessitate  con¬ 
gressional  appropriations. 

This  borrowing  authority,  as  requested, 
amounts  to  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1962 
and  $1.6  billion  in  each  of  the  following 
years. 

Furthermore,  he  asked  that  all  repayments 
of  previous  foreign  loans,  amounting  to 
about  $300  million  annually,  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  development  lending. 

This  latter  request  is  a  new  twist  in  the 
back-door  lending  technique  and  would  not 
only  deprive  the  Treasury  of  $1.5  billion  in 
the  next  5  years,  which  might  otherwise  be 
used  to  meet  other  expenses,  but  would  also 
completely  remove  these  funds  from  the  an¬ 
nual  review  by  Congress. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  is  only  one  of  several 
containing  such  “back-door”  proposals. 
Once  approved,  the  revision  or  curtailment 
of  such  a  program  of  spending  is  almost  im¬ 
possible,  regardless  of  public  opinion.  These 
activities  are  not  subject  to  periodic  review, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

This  type  of  financing  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  referred  to  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  as  "fiscal 
insanity.” 

In  spite  of  this  feeling  by  some,  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  and, 
according  to  the  Treasury’s  last  report,  $40 
billion  of  back-door  spending  authorization 
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has  been  placed  on  the  books.  To  date.  $65 
billion  has  been  repaid,  but  in  the  same 
period  Congress  has  canceled  or  forgiven 
another  $16  billion  of  such  obligations. 

The  picture  is  much  the  same  with 
numerous  domestic  programs.  In  the  hous¬ 
ing  bill  we  find  the  ceiling  on  grants  for 
public  housing  is  increased  by  over  $75 
million  a  year.  This  bill  would  commit  fu¬ 
ture  Congresses  to  appropriate  up  to  a  total 
of  $3.1  billion  in  subsidies  through  the  year 
2001. 

The  advisability  or  soundness  of  some  of 
the  Government  proposals  is  a  separate  ques¬ 
tion,  but  many  of  us  can  agree  that  no  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  adopted  unless  there  is 
future  opportunity  for  the  elected  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  to  modify  or  even  dis¬ 
continue  it. 

We  all  know  that  spending  plans  at  the 
Federal  level  are  continuing  to  expand. 
When  confronted  with  unemployment  and 
a  business  slowdown,  it  is  easy  for  public 
officials  to  vote  for  increased  spending  to 
show  that  they  are  doing  something  to  boost 
the  economy. 

Resistance  to  spending  is  always  difficult 
to  face  up  to,  even  when  the  point  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  more  spending  may  mean  higher 
costs  to  consumers. 

In  spite  of  legislative  proposals  involving 
huge  increases  in  spending  and  predictions 
of  an  increased  deficit,  very  little  mail  re¬ 
sisting  the  proposals  was  received  by  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  members  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate. 

Congress  is  not  likely  to  oppose  spending 
measures  without  evidence  of  strong  sup¬ 
port  from  the  folks  back  home.  It  is  easier 
to  vote  for  an  appropriation  than  against 
it.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the 
man  in  the  street  sufficiently  aroused  to  take 
steps  to  protect  his  own  interests.  Nor  have 
we  done  an  adequate  Job  of  informing  the 
public  on  the  importance  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  creating  jobs.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  free  enterprise  profit  system,  and 
businessmen  have  done  a  poor  job  in  selling 
the  idea. 

There  is  a  too  general  feeling  that  profit 
is  somehow  evil  and  made  only  by  a  few  for 
their  own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Too  many  people  lose  sight  of,  or  have 
never  been  told  that  it  is  out  of  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  a  profit  that  we  are  able  to 
provide  over  65  million  jobs.  It  is  out  of 
the  hope  of  making  a  profit  that  we  had  a 
17-percent  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
retail  establishments  between  the  years  1954 
to  1958.  Out  of  profits  came  our  plant  con¬ 
struction  and  expansion,  our  new  tools  and 
modern  equipment,  the  taxes  we  pay  to  the 
Government,  which  enables  them  to  carry 
out  their  huge  spending  programs  for  de¬ 
fense,  foreign  aid,  welfare,  and  the  innum- 
merable  other  functions  of  government. 

The  point  we  need  to  continually  stress  is 
that  no  one  needs  profits  in  business  as 
much  as  the  worker  who  needs  a  job,  or 
wants  to  keep  the  one  he  already  has. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  completely  re¬ 
vised  tax  structure  coupled  with  a  more 
sensible  approach  to  government  spending. 
Excessive  Federal  budgets  drain  off  funds 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  used  by 
private  industry  to  create  jobs  of  a  more 
productive  and  permanent  nature. 

Both  our  tax  and  spending  programs  are  a 
mishmash  developed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  meet  an  immediate  need  or  crisis. 

In  our  attempts  to  solve  these  problems, 
we  are  drifting  further  and  further  away 
from  the  principles  which  made  our  country 
great,  and  into  the  socialistic  philosophy  of  a 
paternalistic  Federal  Government  to  which 
we  look  to  cure  all  our  problems  through  the 
management  of  our  financial  affairs,  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  our  freedom  of  decision 
and  action.  Too  frequently,  both  individuals 
and  legislators  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
fiscal  policies  can  either  help  or  retard 


growth  through  the  removal  of  existing  road¬ 
blocks  in  the  path  of  progress  and  growth,  or 
by  placing  new  ones  in  its  path. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  need  to  ask  our¬ 
selves:  Will  a  legislative  proposal,  in  our 
considered  opinion,  help  or  hinder  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth?  Even  if  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  “Yes”,  we  need  to  ask:  Can  we 
afford  it? 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  businessmen 
whose  opinions  carry  considerable  weight 
with  the  public  on  issues  connected  with 
business,  have  for  years  been  hesitant  to 
even  declare  their  position  on  legislative 
issues  vitally  affecting  their  own  business. 

Recently,  however,  more  and  more  busi¬ 
nessmen  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  “stand  up  and  be  counted”  when 
important  issues  are  being  considered,  which 
could  or  would  adversely  affect  us  in  the 
years  ahead. 

They  can  be  a  potent  force  if  they  will 
only  make  their  opinions  known. 

Today,  it  is  more  important  what  a  con¬ 
gressional  representative  or  candidate  for 
public  office  actually  believes  and  will  fight 
for  than  what  political  party  he  belongs  to. 

In  this  interim  period  between  elections, 
when  we  will  once  again  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  take  a  close  look  at  those  running 
for  public  office,  there  is  much  we  can  do  to 
help  assure  sound  legislative  progress,  by 
keeping  informed  on  legislative  proposals. 
By  making  our  interest  known  to  our  con¬ 
gressional  representatives,  we  will  have  made 
an  important  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  whole 
article  even  though  I  know  that  all  of  it 
does  not  bear  directly  on  the  problem  we 
are  discussing  today.  However,  I  wanted 
to  use  the  words  of  a  man  in  whom  the 
bankers  of  America,  small  and  large, 
have  placed  their  trust,  and  who  has 
tried  in  his  own  way  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people  that  this  is  their 
problem. 

It  is  very  easy  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  express  a  great  hu¬ 
mane  feeling  for  the  people  of  the  Congo 
or  for  the  people  of  southeast  Asia,  or 
for  the  people  of  undeveloped  countries 
in  South  America  and  Latin  America. 
I  know  about  those  troubles.  I  have 
seen  them.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
advocate  cutting  back  or  discontinuing 
foreign  economic  aid.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  in  America  must  first  look 
to  America.  If  we  are  taking  steps  in 
these  legislative  halls  which  will  react 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  people, 
the  only  answer  can  be  “No.” 

When  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit  this 
year  of  at  least  $4  billion,  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  something  between  $8  billion 
and  $10  billion,  or  even  more,  we  are 
tampering  very  dangerously  with  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  what  has  happened 
to  the  money  they  put  aside  on  which  to 
retire.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  the 
housewife  who  goes  to  the  supermarket 
every  day  to  buy  food,  and  I  do  not  have 
to  remind  a  young  man  starting  in  busi¬ 
ness  what  inflation  has  done  and  is  doing 
to  our  country. 

I  pose  this  simple  question  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate :  What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  that  we  make  the  entire  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  live  in  if  we  destroy  the  very 
hope  and  source  of  that  betterment,  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States? 
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The  question  of  the  dollar,  then,  is  the 
overriding  question  here.  It  is  not 
whether  we  will  give  away  the  historic 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  Congress  to 
the  President  in  allowing  him  to  write 
blank  checks  for  foreign  economic  aid. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  establishing  a  firmer 
precedent  whereby  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  for  example,  could  ask  for 
a  5-year  program  of  building  in  its  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  allocating  the  money  to 
contracts  and  take  away  from  Congress 
any  chance  of  having  any  control  over 
the  money  in  the  future.  I  know  that  in 
the  argument  we  will  hear  we  will  hear 
presented  time  and  time  again  that  we 
do  have  the  right  to  check  this  thing 
each  year,  and  that  we  do  have  the  right 
to  say  “No.”  In  fact,  when  Secretary 
Dillon  was  before  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  he  made  five  points  which  I 
should  like  to  go  through  quickly,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  my  point  that  once  we  do 
this  it  will  never  be  stopped,  that  once 
we  do  it  for  foreign  economic  aid,  I 
prophesy  we  will  do  it  eventually  for 
every  program  that  we  are  engaged  in 
financing  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  Dillon  makes  five  points.  He  says 
first : 

The  basic  law  would  determine  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  funds  year  by  year — 

This  statement  is  probably  correct 
with  respect  to  funds  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses.  However,  with 
respect  to  loan  activities,  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  the  legislative  preroga¬ 
tives  in  this  area — 

Provisions  of  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act  appear  to  specifically  exempt 
this  area  from  fiscal  control,  other  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  original  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  second  point  the  Secretary 
makes  is: 

Quarterly  reports  on  lending  operations 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

What  good  would  that  do?  Congress 
would  have  a  report  on  lending  opera¬ 
tions  after  the  money  had  been  loaned. 
We  would  have  no  control  of  that.  It 
would  be  like  trying  to  stop  Mickey  Man¬ 
tle’s  latest  home  run  after  the  ball  had 
left  the  ballpark. 

Secretary  Dillon’s  third  point  is : 

An  annual  presentation  would  be  made  to 
the  authorizing  committees  of  the  Congress 
covering  all  development  lending  operations. 

What  effect,  if  any,  this  action  could 
have  on  the  jurisdictional  authority  is 
highly  problematical.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  authorizing  committees  could 
recommend  repeal  or  amendment  of  the 
original  authority,  we  have  it  on  the 
word  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  Congress  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
renege  on  administration  commitments. 
I  shall  come  back  to  that  point  in  a 
moment,  because  it,  to  me,  is  the  great 
problem  we  face. 

The  Secretary’s  fourth  point — a  rather 
long  one — is: 

An  annual  presentation  would  be  made 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporations  Control  Act. 
Under  that  act  the  aid  agency  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  an  annual  budget  setting  forth  its 
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proposed  lending  operations  for  the  coming 
year  and  to  obtain  from  Congress  authority 
to  expend  funds  in  accordance  with  this 
budget. 

The  entire  question  of  congressional 
control  over  the  agency’s  lending  opera¬ 
tions  was  discussed  under  Mr.  Dillon’s 
first  point,  which  I  stated  at  the  outset 
of  this  part  of  my  dissertation.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  could  re¬ 
duce  or  limit  the  aid  agency’s  admin¬ 
istrative  cost  to  the  point  where  it  might 
be  deemed  to  prevent  the  aid  agency 
from  fulfilling  its  functions  authorized 
by  existing  law. 

Finally,  Secretary  Dillon  made  this 
fifth  point: 

Finally,  the  amounts  to  be  borrowed  under 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  included 
each  year  in  the  budget  as  new  obligational 
authority  In  the  same  manner  as  other  appro¬ 
priations.  Similarly,  expenditures  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  regular  expenditures  budget.  As 
far  as  the  budget  is  concerned  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difference  between  this  method 
of  funding  and  the  appropriation  process 
heretofore  used  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  technically  correct  when 
he  asserts  that  the  amount  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  would  be  shown  each  year  in  the 
budget  documents.  Nevertheless,  in  my 
mind,  that  the  Committees  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  could  pass  specifically  upon  any 
portion  of  the  $8.8  billion  lending  pro¬ 
gram  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

However,  what  I  wish  to  discuss  spe¬ 
cifically  is  this — and  I  think  we  must 
recognize  it:  The  United  States  may 
have  many  faults.  Certainly  we  have 
shown  faults  lately.  But  one  thing  we 
can  say:  The  United  States  has  never 
been  dishonorable.  When  we  make  a 
treaty,  we  stay  with  it.  When  we  make 
a  promise,  we  adhere  to  it.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  can  you  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  imagine  any  subsequent  Con¬ 
gress  reneging  on  a  promise  which  this 
administration  has  made  to,  let  us  say, 
country  X  to  lend,  let  us  say,  $1  billion 
over  a  5-year  period,  after  country  X 
has  proceeded  with  its  plans  to  build 
roads,  dams,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing?  No  subsequent  Congress  could 
in  decency  renege  on  the  word  of  the 
United  States. 

This,  to  me,  presents  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  we  face.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  the  review  authority;  that  each 
Appropriations  Committee  in  each  Con¬ 
gress  can  stop  the  program  or  keep  it 
going.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  5 -year  authority  to  spend  the 
money  as  he  wishes,  $8.8  billion  in  1  year 
or  the  entire  amount  spread  over  5  years. 
The  question  is.  What  will  Congress  do 
when  the  day  comes  when  some  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
say  that  foreign  economic  aid  has  not 
bought  us  any  friends  in  the  world,  has 
not  brought  us  any  closer  to  peace,  has 
wasted  our  money  all  over  the  globe,  and 
says,  “We  are  going  to  stop  it”? 

Ah,  but  the  President  may  then  say, 
“You  cannot  stop  it,  gentlemen.  We 
have  promised  country  X  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  and  have  given  them  only  $500  mil¬ 
lion  so  far.” 

We,  as  a  decent,  God-fearing  people, 
who  believe  in  keeping  our  promises, 
would  not  renege  on  this  promise. 


Argue  as  much  as  we  will,  offer  proof 
after  proof  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  simple  fact  remains  that,  once  the 
United  States  commits  itself  to  an  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  expenditure  will  be  made. 

I  believe  Congress  at  this  session  will 
take  a  very  dangerous  step  in  advocating 
that  we  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  the  effect  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  be  given  a  5 -year  carte 
blanche,  one  might  say — a  5-year  Din¬ 
ers’  Club  credit  card — on  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  shall 
be  overlooking  our  obligations  to  the 
people  whom  we  first  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with;  the  people  who  live  in  the 
United  States;  the  people  who  work  and 
pay  their  taxes;  the  people  who  pray 
and  send  their  children  to  school.  I  call 
them  the  forgotten  Americans.  We 
spend  95  percent  of  our  time  worrying 
about  5  percent  of  the  people;  and  95 
percent  of  the  people  over  the  rest  of  the 
globe  say:  “The  devil  with  the  people  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  looking  for 
employment,  who  are  trying  to  create 
more  employment,  who  realize  that  our 
own  capital  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  promote  the  well-being  of  our 
free  economic  system.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wished  to 
explore  the  statement  the  Senator  made 
about  the  United  States  keeping  its  com¬ 
mitments  once  they  have  been  made.  We 
know  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
President  has  made  tentative  commit¬ 
ments  before  Congress  has  acted,  and 
those  commitments  have  been,  in  the 
main — that  is,  substantially — kept. 
However,  does  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  when  the  Committees  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  look  over,  authorize,  and  submit 
to  Congress  the  money  involved  in  those 
commitments,  the  Executive  is  much 
more  careful  about  making  commit¬ 
ments  than  if  he  were  uninhibited  and 
under  such  borrowing  authority  as  is 
here  proposed,  could  go  out  and  make 
commitments,  knowing  that  the  money 
would  be  available? 

In  other  words,  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  when  the  President  makes  a  com¬ 
mitment,  he  has  probably  canvassed  the 
situation  to  see  how  Congress  would  feel 
about  it,  before  he  makes  the  commit¬ 
ment.  But  under  an  unhibited  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  of  the  kind  here  proposed, 
he  could  make  a  commitment  and  then 
say,  “I  have  made  a  commitment  under 
the  authority  of  the  borrowing  power, 
and  I  shall  proceed  to  fulfill  it.” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  absolutely  correct.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  happen  to  believe 
that  the  Constitution  is  outmoded  simply 
because  it  happens  to  be  174  years  old, 
and  under  our  present  system,  which 
was  established  by  the  Constitution,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  handling  of  fiscal 
affairs,  and  the  Senate  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  assist. 

Under  the  present  system  of  review, 
of  presentation,  of  careful  study,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  do  as  good  a  job  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  considering  human 


weaknesses.  But  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  commits  the  United 
States  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  be  5  cents  or  $5  bil¬ 
lion,  a  Representative  or  a  Senator  will 
think  a  long,  long  time  before  he  involves 
this  country  in  a  dishonest  act.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  may  have  to  act  against 
their  own  better  judgment;  they  may  be 
forced  by  the  desire  to  uphold  our  honor 
to  authorize  and  to  appropriate  moneys 
that  the  country  cannot  afford  to  so 
authorize  or  appropriate.  This  will  place 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  in  a 
peculiar  position,  because  once  such  a 
program  as  is  here  proposed  is  begun,  we 
must  realize  that  the  State  Department 
is  not  the  only  department  which  likes 
to  spend  money.  Other  agencies  of  the 
Government  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  come  to  Congress  and  argue  for 
a  5 -year  plan,  under  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  would  be  given  the  power  to 
get  money  at  any  time  either  from  the 
general  fund  or  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  finance  any  program  it  favored.  If 
Congress  allows  that  to  happen,  it  will  be 
doing  as  it  is  doing  now,  then  we  shall 
have  to  take  away  from  Congress  the 
right  to  express  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  our  Government, 
Mr.  President?  Our  Constitution  begins 
with  the  words  “We,  the  people.”  We 
are  not  assembled  here  to  do  the  whim 
of  the  President.  We  are  assembeld  here 
to  help  the  President;  but  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  assembled  here 
to  protect  the  American  people  and  to 
look  out  for  their  interests;  and  that  pro¬ 
tection  and  that  looking  out  for  their 
interests  include  proper  action  in  regard 
to  the  material  thing  called  money,  for 
which  the  American  people  work  hard. 
They  are  not  stingy.  They  are  not  fear¬ 
ful  of  lending  money  to  other  countries, 
for  their  development.  They  are  not 
fearful  of  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing,  to  help  countries  that  cannot  help 
themselves. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  point  where 
we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  do  not  have,  when  matters  reach  the 
point  where  our  great-great-great- 
grandchildren  will  be  saddled  with  this 
yoke  of  debt,  I  think  this  body  should 
stop  and  should  think  twice. 

I  have  not  heard  advanced  any  sound 
argument  as  to  why  we  should  give 
money  that  we  do  not  have,  to  countries 
that  can  get  along  without  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  arrangement  now 
proposed  should  be  adopted  by  us  be¬ 
cause,  so  it  is  alleged,  it  will  be  a  more 
businesslike  way  of  proceeding.  But 
Mr.  President,  a  business  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  government.  A  business¬ 
man  has  to  earn  the  money  he  spends. 
The  money  he  has  on  hand,  available 
for  expenditure,  is  money  he  has  earned 
over  a  considerable  period — perhaps  a 
period  of  5  or  10  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  President,  what  we  who  serve 
in  government  have  to  spend  is  money 
which  we  have  taken  away  from  the 
people,  without  their  consent. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  provide 
that  this  money  may  be  spent  around 
the  world,  helter-skelter,  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  spreading  it  too  thin,  over  too 
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great  an  area — continuing  to  spend,  Mr. 
President,  under  a  disproved  theory,  for 
I  defy  any  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  to  point  out  to  me  one 
country  that  has  become  our  friend 
since  1950  through  the  giving  by  us  of 
money.  Instead,  we  have  lost  friends. 
But  communism  has  gained  friends,  al¬ 
though  communism  has  not  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  giving  away  the  money  of  its 
people.  But  we  have. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
another  long,  hard  look  at  how  we  are 
going  about  “winning  the  peace  in  the 
world.’’  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  win¬ 
ning  it  by  the  methods  we  are  following, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  win  it  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  proposed  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  time 
yielded  to  me  has  expired.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks,  a  paper  on  the  subject 
“U.S.  Per  Capita  Foreign  Aid,”  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Hermann  Flicker, 
an  analyst  in  international  finance  and 
trade,  in  the  Economics  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Per  Capita  Foreign  Aid 

Each  year,  for  the  last  21  years,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  paid  out  an  average  of  about 
$40  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  aid 
to  foreign  governments  and  international 
organizations.  These  are  tax  dollars  paid  in 
as  Federal  revenue  by  the  American  individ¬ 
ual  and  corporate  taxpayer.  Out  of  each  $40, 
$32  were  given  either  as  gift  or  military  and 
economic  grants.  The  other  $8  were  in  the 
form  of  loans  to  be  repaid  with  interest  over 
a  specified  period.  A  sizable  share  of  these 
loans,  however,  is  on  a  long-term  basis  and 
repayments  need  not  be  in  dollars — foreign 
currencies  are  acceptable.  What  percentage 
of  these  long-term  loans  will  eventually  turn 
out  in  fact  to  be  gifts  cannot  now  be  fore¬ 
seen.  During  the  period  July  1,  1940, 

through  June  30,  1960,  the  net  aid  disbursed 
amounted  to  $130,240,313,000.  This  total 
represents  gross  aid  minus  amount  of  reverse 
grants  received  by  the  United  States  and 
loans  repaid  during  the  period.  At  least  66 
percent  of  this  net  aid  was  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  machinery,  food,  and  raw 
materials  resulting  in  income  to  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  agriculture. 

The  20-year  period  is  divided  into  the  war 
and  postwar  eras.  During  the  war  period  July 
1,  1940,  through  June  30,  1945,  the  United 
States  rendered  aid  to  its  Allies  of  $49,223,- 
859,000.  During  the  postwar  period,  aid, 
comprising  military,  economic,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  as  well  as  credits  and  loans, 
amounted  to  $81,016,454,000. 

During  this  last  fiscal  year — July  1,  1960, 
through  June  30,  1961 — a  total  of  $12,473,- 
967,000  was  available  for  disbursement. 
These  funds  stemmed  partly  from  an  un¬ 
distributed  carryover  of  $7,636,417,000,  newly 
appropriated  availabilities,  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  by  the  sale  of  our  surplus 
farm  products.  Most  of  the  carryover  funds 
were  substantially  committed  in  continuing 
programs  or  in  tentative  agreements  not  yet 
fully  finalized.  It  was  estimated  that  during 
this  last  fiscal  year  about  $5.2  billion  would 
be  distributed. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  mentioned,  the 
United  States  has  also  made  payments  total¬ 
ling  $4,949,168,000  to  the  five  major  inter¬ 
national  monetary  institutions.  Such  are 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  the  International  Finance  Corpo¬ 


ration,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  International  Development 
Association. 

A  related  factor  of  concern  to  the  American 
taxpayer  is  the  amount  of  interest  paid  out 
annually  on  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
attributable  to  our  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  assess 
the  total  of  such  interest  as  the  amount 
depends  on  too  many  imponderables.  Con¬ 
ceivably,  if  no  aid  were  given,  other  projects 
for  which  the  Treasury  has  to  borrow  funds, 
could  be  financed  out  of  current  income.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  cast  up  a  final 
balance  of  aid  versus  national  security,  in¬ 
ternational  preparedness  against  Communist 
subversion,  raising  living  standards  in  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  and  fulfilling  our  yrorld 
leadership  obligations. 

The  tabulations  L  this  statement,  to  be 
used  in  compiling  per  capita  totals  by  State 
and  congressional  districts,  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  response  to  many  congressional 
requests  for  some  approximate  totals  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  approximate  magnitude  of  our 
foreign  aid  borne  by  counties  or  by  States 
as  part  of  our  national  contributions. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  per  capita  esti¬ 
mates  are  derived  solely  by  apportioning  the 
aid  on  the  basis  of  population  only  and  do 
not  take  into  account  variations  in  income 
or  in  foreign-aid  expenditures  in  particular 
States,  counties  or  districts. 

All  population  figures  for  States,  counties, 
and  towns  are  in  accordance  with  the  census 
of  April  1,  1960 — national  total  179,323,175. 
This  total  does  not  include  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  dependents  overseas,  crews 
of  American  vessels  at  sea  or  overseas,  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  in  foreign  countries  or  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
other  outlying  areas  under  the  American 
flag. 

The  five  per  capita  figures  used  in  the  five 
tabulations  for  each  State,  congressional 
district,  county,  county  seat  or  city  over 
10,000  inhabitants  are  as  follows: 

1.  War  and  postwar  total,  period  July  1, 
1940,  to  June  30,  1960:  $130,240,313,000. 

Per  capita  figure:  $726.2882. 

2.  War  total,  period  July  1,  1940,  to  JUne 
30,  1945:  $49,223,859,000. 

Per  capita  figure:  $274.4980. 

3.  Postwar  total,  period  July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1960:  $81,016,454,000. 

Per  capita  figure:  $451.7902. 

4.  Total  to  international  banking  institu¬ 
tions:  $4,949,168,000. 

Per  capita  figure:  $27.5991. 

5.  Aid  available — carryover  and  new  funds 
for  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960:  $12,- 
473,967,000. 

Per  capita  figure:  $69.5613. 

Sources : 

“Twenty  Years  of  U.S.  Foreign  Aid,”  1940- 
60,  by  Hermann  Ficker,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  March  21,  1961. 

“Foreign  Grants  and  Credits  by  the  U.S. 
Government,”  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  November  1960  and  June  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  pending 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  who  is  not  now 
on  the  floor,  although  I  wish  he  were. 
The  colloquy  was  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  methods  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
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colloquy  appears  on  page  13663  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  August  4.  It 
might  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  our 
colloquy  was  interrupted  I  felt  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  two  methods 
of  financing  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  namely,  by  appropriation  or  by 
borrowing  authority.  It  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  while  I  was  engaged  in  that 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas,  he  yielded  the  floor 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time  I  was  called  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  subsequently  returned  to  the 
floor,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  presentation  and  had  left  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  any  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  which  may  have  been  left  on  last 
Friday,  when  that  colloquy  abruptly 
ended.  I  contend  that  once  a  no-year 
appropriation  is  made  by  Congress — 
that  is  to  say,  an  appropriation  which 
provides  that  the  funds  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended — as  is  the  case  in 
the  pending  bill,  as  well  as  under  the 
pending  amendment — an  appropriation 
providing  that  the  funds  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended — it  differs  in  no  way 
from  the  authority  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  Treasury.  Thus,  if  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $1,187  million  on  an  “avail¬ 
able  until  expended”  basis,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  that  would  be  no  different 
from  granting  the  President  authority 
to  borrow  $1,187  million,  to  finance  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  operations. 

In  each  instance  the  administrators 
of  the  fund  would  have  available  $1,187 
million  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  they  would  have  all  the  time 
necessary  to  obligate  those  funds.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of 
whether  dollars  are  made  available  on  a 
no-year  appropriation  basis  or  on  a  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  basis,  they  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  spent  for  the  same  purposes 
and  in  the  same  manner. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  there  is 
no  difference  in  how  the  dollar  is  handled 
once  it  is  appropriated  by  Congress  or 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  under  au¬ 
thority  granted  by  Congress.  However, 
and  this  I  wish  to  emphasize,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  annual  appro¬ 
priations  on  a  no-year  basis  and  the 
granting  of  a  5 -year  borrowing  authority. 
In  effect,  the  granting  of  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  for  5  years  is  the  same  as  an  ad¬ 
vance  appropriating  on  a  no-year  basis 
for  5  years.  Thus,  in  one  fell  swoop,  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  bill  would 
mean  that  the  87th  Congress  will  be,  in 
effect,  appropriating  as  follows : 

For  fiscal  year  1962:  $1,187  million  to 
be  available  until  expended. 

For  fiscal  year  1963:  $1.9  billion  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

For  fiscal  year  1964:  $1.9  billion  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

For  fiscal  year  1965:  $1.9  billion  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

For  fiscal  year  1966:  $1.9  billion  to  be 
available  until  expended. 

This  would  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  87th  Congress  is,  in  effect,  making 
appropriations  on  a  no-year  basis  on 
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behalf  of  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses 
which,  needless  to  say,  are  Congresses 
not  yet  in  existence. 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  endorse  this 
scheme  that  by  giving  the  administra¬ 
tors  more  time  in  which  to  study  such 
proposals  and  in  which  to  present  them 
to  the  countries  concerned,  there  will  be 
less  waste.  Superficially  this  may  seem 
so,  but  whether  the  method  employed 
is  the  one  proposed  in  the  bill  or  whether 
the  appropriation  method  is  used,  the 
same  amount  of  time  will  be  available 
to  the  administrators  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  the  funds.  In  either  case 
the  administrators  will  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  make  studies  of  proposals 
advanced  by  the  borrowing  country. 
The  fact  remains  that  after  the  money 
becomes  available — whether  through 
borrowing  authority,  as  is  proposed  in 
the  pending  measure — or  through  an 
appropriation — the  administrators  of 
the  program  will  have  unlimited  time 
to  plan  a  program  before  a  single  dime 
is  spent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  15th  year 
in  which  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  to  assist  our  friends 
across  the  seas. 

Instead  of  this  program  tapering  off, 
it  is  increasing.  I  contend  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  advanced  for  this  year  is  the  larg¬ 
est  that  has  been  offered  by  any  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  amount  to  be  spent  is  $4.3  billion, 
which  would  include  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  military  grant  assistance, 
economic  grant  assistance,  and  other 
miscellaneous  programs.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  we  will  be  obligating  the 
United  States,  for  the  next  5  years,  to 
spend  as  much  as  $8.8  billion  by  way  of 
loans  as  I  indicated  earlier. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Dillon  when  he  testified 
some  time  ago  before  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  He  testified 
that  it  would  be  possible — and  I  agree 
with  him — for  the  administrators  of  the 
program  to  morally  bind  our  country 
during  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  full  $8.8 
billion  amount.  Of  course,  this  would 
have  to  be  done  on  a  provisional  basis, 
but  it  could  be  done.  But,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  just  stated,  we 
have  never  reneged  on  any  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  or  promises  entered  into  by  our 
representatives  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  just  picture  our 
eager  beavers  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  stationed  around  the  world — and 
we  have  many  of  them — running  out  as 
soon  as  this  bill  is  signed  to  peddle  the 
moneys  that  will  be  made  available  by 
the  President  in  the  5-year  loan  program. 
I  have  seen  it  happen  in  the  past. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  ob¬ 
jected  many  times  in  the  past  to  ap¬ 
propriations  that  had  to  be  made  by 
Congress  because  some  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official  had  already  promised  cer¬ 
tain  officials  of  a  foreign  country  that 
specific  amounts  of  money  would  be 
made  available  to  them. 

Let  me  give  you  one  concrete  example 
of  recent  vintage.  During  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  I  myself  had  written 
into  the  report  of  a  supplemental  appro¬ 


priation  bill  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  pay  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  U.N.  cost  incurred  in  the 
Congo.  This  percentage  figure  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  We  ended  up  by  paying  over 
50  percent  of  the  cost.  Why?  Because 
a  promise  had  been  made  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  Government  that  we 
would  contribute  a  certain  fixed  amount, 
which  was  far  in  excess  of  40  percent 
of  the  total  cost. 

As  I  have  said,  I  can  picture  these  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  ours  abroad.  They  are 
the  same  people  who  have  handled  the 
program  in  the  past,  a  program  which 
has  been  labeled  by  the  committee  itself 
as  being  wasteful  in  many  instances.  But 
the  people  who  will  handle  this  huge 
program  in  the  future  are  to  be  the  same 
people  who  are  now  in  the  field.  Oh, 
there  may  be  a  few  new  faces  on  the 
Washington  level,  but  they  will  still  de¬ 
pend  on  the  administrators  abroad  in 
the  same  manner  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

These  people,  in  too  many  instances, 
are  primarily  concerned  with  maintain¬ 
ing  their  own  jobs.  Thus  it  is  to  their 
personal  benefit  that  more  and  more 
programs  be  entered  into.  And  let  me 
also  point  out  that  it  is  also  these  same 
people  who  supply  the  State  Department 
officials  here  in  Washington  with  the 
evidence  of  the  value  of  these  programs 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  State  Department 
endorsement  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  many,  many  cases  of  waste  which 
I  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  my 
personal  investigations.  However,  little 
or  nothing  was  done  about  it.  I  pre¬ 
dicted  what  would  happen  in  Korea  and 
in  Laos  because  of  the  waste  and  malad¬ 
ministration  that  took  place  there  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  Somehow,  I 
regret  to  say,  my  advice  was  not  heeded. 

To  justify  borrowing  authority  for  the 
new  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  com¬ 
mittee  points  out,  on  page  10  of  its 
report : 

And  the  best  recommendation  for  the  bor¬ 
rowing  procedure  is  the  excellent  record 
compiled  by  the  agencies  and  programs  that 
have  been  financed,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by 
this  method. 

This  list  includes  an  array  of  various 
domestic  U.S.  Government  corporations 
and  the  Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Fund,  which  has  been  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  since  1956. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  23  or  more 
agencies  that  have  been  named  in  the 
committee’s  report,  the  only  one  dealing 
with  foreign  operations  was  the  Infor¬ 
mational  Media  Guaranty  Fund.  And 
what  happened  there?  It  was  given 
back-door  financing  authority  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

When  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  In¬ 
formational  Media  Guaranty  Fund  in 
1956,  there  was  made  available  $28  mil¬ 
lion  of  borrowing  authority  from  the 
Treasury.  The  record  clearly  indicates 
that  when  this  Fund  was  established  it 
was  supposed  to  revolve  indefinitely,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  in  operation 
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but  a  little  over  a  year  when  the  $28 
million  was  almost  entirely  depleted. 
This  unconscionable  waste  of  money  con¬ 
vinced  Congress  that  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  this  Fund  and  since  fiscal 
year  1958,  Congress  has  made  funds 
available  to  the  informational  media 
guarantee  program  by  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  only. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Infor¬ 
mational  Media  Guaranty  Fund  is  one 
of  the  best  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  the  borrowing  procedure,  then  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  Senate  should  give  over¬ 
whelming  support  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  If  there  is  one  program  where 
the  taxpayer’s  dollars  have  been  utterly 
squandered,  it  is  the  Informational 
Media  Guaranty  Fund. 

If  we  make  the  mistake  of  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  borrow  $1.9  billion  per  year  over  the 
next  4  years  for  this  program,  it  will 
simply  mean  that,  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  our  Treasury,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  honor  any  promises  made 
by  the  administrators  of  the  program. 

Borrowing  authority  of  the  magnitude 
contained  in  this  bill  cannot  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  administrators  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  high-level  policy  positions, 
the  people  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  including  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  I  repeat,  are 
the  same  individuals  who  have  made 
such  a  mess  of  our  aid  program  in  the 
past.  They  have  been  responsible  for 
the  “decade  of  waste”  in  the  fifties.  Do 
Senators  really  believe  that  these  very 
same  individuals  will  now  change  and 
make  the  sixties  a  decade  of  develop¬ 
ment?  I  fear  not  and  I,  for  one,  believe 
not. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  address  my 
remarks  to  certain  loans  made  in  past 
years  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  I  believe  are  not  in  the  proper 
province  of  this  program. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  so-called  re¬ 
settlement  loan.  The  first  was  in  the 
amount  of  $3  million  to  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  to  resettle  Dutch  im¬ 
migrants  in  Australia. 

The  second  was  for  $240,000  to  Brazil 
to  create  some  100  farming  units  near 
the  existing  settlements  of  Carambei  and 
Castrolanda  for  the  settling  of  some  60 
Dutch  families  and  providing  farms  for 
40  Brazilian  families,  of  Dutch  origin. 

These  two  loans  were  approved  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  DLF’s  opera¬ 
tion.  When  DLF  came  back  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  for  its  appropriation.  Congress 
learned  of  the  two  loans  and  announced 
its  displeasure  with  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  §hows 
the  value  of  annual  congressional  re¬ 
view.  As  a  result  of  this  congressional 
expression  of  disapproval,  a  third  re¬ 
settlement  project  of  $300,000  scheduled 
for  Brazil,  was  canceled  by  our  chastized 
administrators, 

I  believe  this  example  very  clearly 
shows  the  need  of  annual  congressional 
review. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Congress  appropriated  $2  billion  for  the 
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Development  Loan  Fund.  Of  that 
amount  we  have  obligated  $1,675  million, 
and  there  was  still  unobligated  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  $325  million.  The  record 
shows  that  these  loans  were  made  to 
countries  like  Ethiopia,  where  we  have 
given  until  it  hurts.  We  have  made  six 
loans  in  that  country;  one  for  $500,000, 
one  for  $2  million,  one  for  $3,100,000,  one 
for  $20,250,000,  one  for  $180,000,  and  one 
for  $3,600,000. 

We  have  made  available  to  India  many 
millions  of  dollars  yet  it  has  availed  us 
no  concrete  support  from  the  Indian  peo¬ 


ple  or  from  the  Government.  They  take 
our  money  but  continue  to  drift  in  the 
current  of  neutralism  while  floundering 
in  a  sea  of  socialism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  more  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  loans  at  length.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tables 
froin  which  I  have  been  reading  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  these  charts 
that  the  countries  we  have  helped  the 
most,  particularly  in  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  were  able  to  borrow  the  most 
money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Region  and  country 


Total,  all  countries _ 

Europe _ , _ 


Austria _ 

Belgium-Luxembourg _ 

Denmark _ 

France _ _ _ 

Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public) . 

Berlin _ 

Iceland _ 

Ireland _ 

Italy  (including  Trieste)... 

Netherlands _ 

Norway _ 

Poland . . . 

Portugal _ 

Spain _ _ _ 

Sweden . . . 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia.. . . . 

Regional _ 

Ear  East _ 


Burma _ 

Cambodia . . . . 

China,  Republic  of . . 

Indochina  (undistributed). 

Indonesia _ 

Japan _ _ _ 

Korea _ 

Laos _ 

Malaya _ 

Philippines . . . 

Thailand _ 

Vietnam _ 

Regional . . . 


Near  East  and  south  Asia.... 
Near  East . . 


Greece . . 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ 

Israel _ 

Jordan . . 

Lebanon _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Arab  Republic... 

Yemen _ r... 

CENTO... . 


South  Asia. 


Afghanistan _ 

Ceylon . . . 

India _ _ 

Nepal _ 

Pakistan _ 


Grand 

total 


84, 090. 8 
43, 135. 6 


1. 170. 1 

1. 935. 2 
822.2 

9,  423.  6 

4, 993.  9 
127.0 
62.6 
146.2 

5,  517.  0 

2,  416.  0 

1,  024.  5 
509.4 
370.6 

1,  470.  3 
108.9 

8,  668.  3 

2, 132.  4 

2,  237.  3 


18, 956.  9 


93.9 
263.6 
3, 894.  5 
1,  535.  0 
558.0 
3,  462.  5 
4, 486.  6 
301.2 
21.  8 
1,  555.  7 
571.  8 
1,  895.  9 
316.  1 


13,  392.  5 


8,  648.  4 


3, 073.  5 
1, 012.  5 

65.3 
709.1 
230.9 

86.1 
46.6 
3,  094.  9 
295.0 

11.3 
23.2 


3, 890. 0 


145.7 

65.3 
2, 383.  9 

39.4 
1, 255.  7 


Regional _  854. 2 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Total 

military 


27, 105.  7 
14, 830. 8 


1, 194. 1 
621.9 
4, 242.  8 

947.7 


2, 102.  9 
1, 187.  5 
674.7 


298.0 

456.6 


1,  000. 1 
693.9 
1,510.6 


6,  775.  3 


67.3 
2, 034.  6 
709.4 


916.6 

1,514.8 

68.7 


353.5 
305.  7 
497.7 
307.1 


4,  410. 2 


3, 834.  5 


1, 378.  9 
457.5 
46. 1 
1.0 
17.6 
8.7 

0) 

1, 924. 7 


1.6 


1.5 


(') 


674.2 


Economic  assistance 


Total 

economic 


56, 985. 1 
28, 304. 8 


1. 170. 1 

741.1 

300.3 
5, 180.  8 

4, 046.  2 
127.0 
62.6 

146.2 

3. 414. 1 
1, 228.  5 

349.8 

509.4 
72.6 

1,  013.  7 

108.9 
7,  668.  2 
1,  438.  5 

726.7 


12, 181. 6 


93.9 

196.3 

1,  859.  9 
825.6 
558.0 

2,  546.  0 
2,  971.  8 

232.5 
21.8 
1, 202.  2 
266.1 
1,  398.  2 
9.0 


8,  982. 3 


4,  813.  9 


1,  694.  6 
555.0 

19.2 
708. 1 
213.3 

77.4 
46.6 
1, 170.  2 
295.0 

11.3 
23.2 


3,  888.  5 


144.2 

65.3 
2,  383.  9 

39.4 
1, 255.  7 


280.0 


Mutual  Security  program 


Total 


29, 057. 0 
15, 136. 2 


723.  5 

558.7 
279.3 

3, 183. 8 

1, 470. 0 

114.1 
54.0 

146.2 
1,  645.  1 

990.2 

274.8 
61.0 
49.8 

539.  4 

106.8 
3,  828.  9 

519.6 

590.9 


6,  508.  2 


49.4 
194.0 
1,  248.  7 

825.6 

198.2 

21.  1 

1,  866.  3 

231.7 

20.0 

273.8 

239.2 
1,  331.  2 

9.0 


5, 090.  6 


3, 139. 1 


999.8 
453.  1 

16.6 

349.9 
183.  1 

57.7 
27.4 

934.2 

90.8 
3.3 

23.2 


1, 675. 1 


84.0 

23.4 

753.6 

18.9 

795.2 


276.7 


ICA 


26,  642.  9 
14,  935.  6 


723.5 

558.7 

279.3 
3, 183.  8 

1,  470. 0 

110.4 
54.0 

146.2 
1,  645. 1 

987.2 

274.8 


49.8 
612.  5 
106.8 
3,  828.  9 
415.3 
589.2 


6,  031. 1 


49.  4 
194.0 
1,  050.  0 

825.6 

186.6 

21.1 

1,  725.  9 
231.7 


223.8 
216.  7 
1,  302.  0 
3.7 


4,  042.  5 


2,  892.  0 


956.4 

375.4 
16.6 

309.9 
180.  4 
51.8 

27.4 

80.5 

67.1 
3.3 

23.2 


1, 129.  5 


83.3 

15.6 

420.3 
18.9 

691.4 


21.0 


DLF 


Other 

non-MSP 

economic 


1, 359. 5 
119.2 


3.0 


26.9 


89.3 


230.5 


78.  4 

"IL6 


18.8 


20.0 

50.0 

22.5 

29.2 


825.1 


246.5 


43.0 

77.7 


40.0 

2.7 

5.9 


53.5 

23.7 


545.6 


.7 

7.8 

333.3 


203.8 


33.0 


1,  054.  7 
81.4 


3.7 


61.0 


15.0 

1.7 


246.6 


119.  7 


121.6 


5.3 


223.0 


222.7 


Non-Mutual  Security  program 


Total 


27, 928. 0 
13, 168.  6 


446.6 

182.4 

21.0 

1,  997.  0 

2,  576.  2 

12.9 

8.6 


1,  769.  0 

238.3 
75.0 

448.4 

22.8 

474.3 
2. 1 
3,  839.  3 
918.9 
135.8 

5,  673.  4 


44.5 

2.3 

611.2 


359.8 
2,  524.  9 
1, 105.  5 
.8 
1.8 
928.4 
26.  9 
67.0 


3,  891.  7 


1,  675.  0 


694.8 

101.9 

2.6 

358.2 

30.2 
19.7 

19.2 

236.2 

204.2 

8.0 


2, 213.  4 


60.2 
41.9 
1,  630.  3 
20.5 
460.5 


3.3 


Public  Law  480 


Title  I 


Total, 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 


(4, 774. 5) 
(1, 417. 4) 


(40. 9) 


(57.9) 

(1-2) 


(10.3) 


(152.  9) 
(.3) 


(235.  3) 
(7.1) 
(456.  6) 


(48.  4) 
(406.  6) 


(572.  2) 


(40.7) 


(40.  8) 


(148.  3) 
(146.3) 
(164.  7) 


(13.  8) 
(4.6) 
(13.0) 


(2,  317.  7) 


(623.7) 


(72.  2) 
(12.  4) 


(167.  8) 


(221.  5) 
(149.  8) 


(1,  694.1) 


(21.0) 

(1,286.5) 


(386.  6) 


Planned 
for  loans 
and 
grants 


3, 428.  9 
725.7 


26.3 


14.0 


8.2 

'10677 


3.4 

238.2 


328.0 

.8 


455.7 


37.6 

"29)5 


123.4 

106.2 

136.3 


9. 1 
3.9 
9.7 


1,  886.  6 


443.7 


51.8 

8.3 


143.3 


129.2 

111.1 


1,  443. 0 


16.5 
1, 103.  9 
16.8 
305.8 


Title 

II 


497.6 

158.6 


24.6 


3.4 


79.3 


4.2 

"47.T 


48.7 


2.3 
2.  9 


73.0 

4.8 

.8 


.7 


144.6 


67.9 


3.4 


19.5 

14.8 


12.2 

’To" 


86.8 


20.3 

9.3 

4.9 

3.7 

48.6 


Title 

III 


1,  599.  3 
690.8 


26.5 

.2 


11.9 

134.5 


206.2 

.2 

(*) 

6.7 

19.4 

131.9 


.3 

153.1 


263.8 


1.9 

(*) 

43.3 


5.3 
23.4 
105.0 
(*) 
1.8 
26.  1 
.4 
56.6 


Export- 

Import 

Bank 


6, 992.  2 
2, 273. 2 


41.1 
150.0 
20.0 
1, 262.  0 

10.0 


205.8 

202.2 

50.0 

40.0 


100.0 


2.1 

55.0 

135.0 


488.5 


33.2 


163.4 

159.5 


115.9 

16.5 


401.7 


225.6 


91.6 
5.2 
1.7 
62. 1 
9.4 


3.6 
62. 1 


173.  6 


.3 
16. 1 
125.3 


30.9 


3.3 


564.4 


352.1 


14.7 

57.7 


162.7 


3.2 

14.8 
79. 1 

19.9 


212.3 


39.5 


165.5 

7.3 


Other 

non-MSP 

economic 


16,  410. 0 
9,  320.  3 


328.1 
32.2 

1.0 

709.1 

2,  428.  3 
12.9 
.4 


1,171.0 

36.0 

25.0 

401.7 


2.1 
3,  836.  9 
335.7 


4,  416.  7 


5.0 


602.3 


67.7 
2, 198. 8 
859.4 


777.3 

6.2 


894.4 


595.7 


536.7 

27.3 

.9 

.1 

1.3 
1.7 

4.4 
12.2 
11.1 


298.7 


.1 


230.7 

”6L9 
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U.S.  foreign  assistance,  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year  1960 — Continued 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 

Grand 

total 

Total 

military 

Economic  assistance 

Total 

economic 

Mutual  Security  program 

Non-Mutual  Security  program 

Total 

ICA 

DLF 

Other 

non-MSP 

economic 

Total 

Public  Law  480 

Export- 

Import 

Bank 

Other 

non-MSP 

economic 

Title  I 

Title 

II 

Title 

III 

Total, 

sales 

agree¬ 

ments 

Planned 
for  loans 
and 
grants 

Latin  America . . 

4, 447. 1 

389.8 

4, 057. 3 

561.1 

443.9 

94.4 

22.8 

3, 496. 2 

(467. 2) 

359.2 

39.0 

120.3 

2, 586. 1 

391.6 

4fi0  fi 

6. 2 

454.  3 

26.  5 

1.7 

24.8 

427.8 

(62. 3) 

42.9 

384.8 

.1 

191  7 

.  5 

191.  2 

130.  6 

126.  4 

4.0 

60.6 

17.4 

6.2 

26.4 

10.6 

1, 376.  6 

152.5 

1,2210 

38.4 

38.2 

.2 

1, 185.  6 

(178. 4) 

148.1 

18.2 

973.8 

45.5 

'364.6 

39.7 

324.9 

45.  2 

23.9 

10.8 

10.5 

279.7 

(42.  0) 

33.3 

35.4 

205.9 

5.1 

249.  5 

25.7 

223.8 

11.3 

11.3 

212.6 

(69.  9) 

51.4 

21.2 

137.3 

2.6 

68  7 

(*) 

68.7 

10.9 

10.  6 

.3 

57.8 

.2 

.8 

21.0 

35.8 

62  0 

10.  6 

41.  4 

2.8 

2.  8 

38.6 

.6 

37.5 

.5 

6  1 

2  7 

9  1 

2  1 

.6 

.6 

Dominican  Republic —  — 

84!  3 

17.  5 

66.8 

29. 1 

19. 1 

10.0 

37.7 

(9.3) 

7.1 

2.2 

24.7 

3.7 

10  0 

1 

9  9 

7  1 

7. 1 

2.8 

1.0 

1.8 

117.  4 

1  5 

115.  9 

69.2 

63.8 

5.4 

46.7 

3.2 

1.5 

6.2 

35.8 

80.  4 

5.  5 

74.9 

39. 1 

31.5 

7.6 

35.8 

3.5 

4.3 

25.0 

3.0 

34  9 

1. 1 

33.8 

21.  3 

13.  5 

7.8 

12.5 

.2 

2.4 

3.5 

6.4 

600.  0 

4.8 

595.  2 

6.8 

6.8 

588.4 

(25.  2) 

17.7 

.2 

4.4 

466.5 

99.6 

42.  5 

1.6 

40.  9 

9.  5 

6.4 

3.1 

31.4 

12. 1 

19.3 

68  6 

58.6 

12.9 

12.9 

45.7 

5.3 

17.2 

23.2 

39.  5 

.5 

39.0 

22.0 

14.9 

7.1 

17.0 

(2.9) 

2.1 

1.6 

10.4 

2.9 

334.3 

61.2 

283. 1 

28. 1 

23.6 

4.5 

255.0 

(34.0) 

24. 1 

13.9 

7.8 

198.6 

10.6 

72.3 

23.2 

49.1 

10.6 

1.8 

8.8 

38.5 

(43.2) 

32.5 

(*) 

.2 

2.6 

3.2 

73  3 

38.0 

35.  3 

1  2 

1  9 

34.1 

32.6 

1.5 

11  6 

6  6 

fi  fi 

6.0 

6.0 

4  8 

4  8 

3  1 

3  1 

1.  7 

.3 

1.4 

Regional . . 

111.1 

3.5 

107.6 

27.6 

15.5 

12.1 

80.0 

80.0 

Africa - 

822.  i 

57.2 

764.9 

525.4 

437.9 

87.5 

239.5 

79.8 

22.9 

80.0 

56.8 

116.0 

42.  6 

72.5 

37.8 

37.3 

.5 

34.7 

5.9 

.5 

27.4 

.9 

4  0 

4.0 

2.  7 

2. 7 

1.3 

.6 

.7 

3  8 

3.  8 

2. 1 

2. 1 

1.7 

1.7 

73.3 

1.  5 

71.  8 

23.2 

19.  8 

3.4 

48.6 

.6 

40.1 

7.9 

154  0 

2.9 

151. 1 

94.  4 

89.  4 

5.0 

56.7 

26.2 

5.1 

25.4 

1Q4  7 

194  7 

170  4 

147  4 

23  0 

24.3 

11.9 

12  4 

6  2 

6  2 

5  8 

5  0 

.  8 

.4 

.2 

.2 

9  1 

9  1 

8  8 

0  8 

2  0 

.3 

.3 

(*) 

44  1 

c) 

44  1 

44  1 

34  1 

10  0 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

135  2 

135.2 

100.  6 

68.  5 

32.1 

34.6 

33.1 

1.5 

60  9 

60.  9 

24  2 

S>4. 2 

36.7 

1.8 

12.5 

22.4 

21  fi 

in  3 

11  3 

11  3 

6 

10  7 

3, 336. 2 

642.  4 

2, 693.  8 

1,235.6 

751. 9 

2.9 

1, 458.  2 

1.5 

26.8 

99.8 

1, 330. 2 

i  Military  data  classified  and  included  in  NEA  regional  total. 


Development  Loan  Fund 


Recapitulation  of  budget  estimates,  author¬ 
izations,  and  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1958  through  1961 


Fiscal 

years 

Budget 

estimate 

Authoriza¬ 

tion 

Appropria¬ 

tion 

1958 _ 

$2,000,000,000 
625, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 
700, 000,000 

$500,000,000 

625,000,000 

700,000,000 

1,100,000,000 

$300, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 
650,000,000 
600,000,000 

1959 . 

1960 _ 

1961. . . 

Total. 

4,025,000,000 

2, 925, 000, 000 

2,000,000,000 

Development  Loan  Fund 
Fiscal  year  1958:  Budget  estimate  was  $2 
billion,  comprised  of  the  following:  (1)  $500 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1958,  and  (2)  $1.5  billion  of  borrowing  for 
fiscal  years  1959  and  1960.  (Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1959 
and  $750  million  in  fiscal  year  1960.)  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  $1,125  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1958  and  1959,  as  follows:  (1)  For  fiscal 
year  1958,  $500  million;  (2)  for  fiscal  year 

1959,  $625  million.  Congress  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1958,  a  total  of  $300  million. 

Fiscal  year  1959:  Budget  estimate  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  was  $625  million.  This 


amount  was  authorized  in  previous  year  by 
Congress.  Congress  appropriated  $550  mil¬ 
lion. 

Fiscal  year  1960:  Budget  estimate  submit¬ 
ted  to  Congress  was  $700  million.  Congress 
authorized  $700  million  for  fiscal  year  1960 
and  $1.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961,  thus 
granting  a  2-year  authorization,  as  was 
done  in  fiscal  year  1958.  Congress  finally 
appropriated  $550  million  for  fiscal  year 

1960. 

Fiscal  year  1961:  Budget  estimate  submit¬ 
ted  to  Congress  was  $700  million.  In  previ¬ 
ous  year,  Congress  had  authorized  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  $600  million  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
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Status  of  DLF  loans  by  region,  as  of  June  SO,  1961 


[In  thousands] 


Region  and 
fiscal  year 

Number  of 
loans 

Amount 

Dis¬ 

bursed 

Re¬ 

paid 

Interest 
and  fees 
collected 

Region  and 
fiscal  year 

Number  of 
loans 

Amount 

Dis¬ 

bursed 

Re¬ 

paid 

Interest 
and  fees 
collected 

Ap¬ 

proved 

Obli¬ 

gated 

Approved  1 

Obligated 

Ap¬ 

proved 

Obli¬ 

gated 

Approved  2 

Obligated 

Africa: 

1958 _ 

1 

9 

4 

10 

$9, 300. 0 
31,540.0 
46, 700. 0 
80, 293. 6 

Latin  America: 

24 

13 

$133, 269.  7 

$53, 444. 7 

$18, 414 

$444 

$1,494 

1959 . 

7 

4 

7 

$28, 840. 0 
24,  550. 0 
37, 393. 6 

$50 
7,  780 
8, 715 

Total- 

Near  East: 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

IQfil 

1960  . 

1961  _ 

$36 

86 

$2 

126 

49 

32 

227, 659.  7 

126,034.7 

46, 917 

718 

1,953 

Total— 

Europe: 

1958. . 

24 

18 

167, 833. 6 

90, 783. 6 

16,  545 

122 

128 

4 

14 

10 

2  6 

1 

7 

10 

12 

89, 000. 0 
83,  400. 0 
74,050.0 
171,205.0 

15, 000.  0 
91,100.0 
95, 900.  0 
192,655.0 

1,500 
35, 098 
37,  672 
50,582 

1 

7 

3 

2 

3, 000. 0 
75, 300. 0 
40, 850.  0 
17, 878.  9 

50 

291 

1,623 

210 
1, 555 
5, 328 

1959.. . 

5 

5 

3 

53, 100.  0 
43, 050.  0 
40,  878.  9 

561 
12,  556 
37,  923 

Total _ 

South  Asia: 
1958 _ 

1960  _ 

1961  . 

370 

3,845 

111 

1,077 

34 

30 

417,655.0 

394, 655. 0 

124,  852 

1,964 

7,093 

Total _ 

Far  East: 

1958 _ 

13 

13 

137,028.9 

137, 028.  9 

51,040 

4,215 

1,188 

10 

12 

16 

15 

4 

13 

13 

17 

119, 350.  0 
180, 650. 0 
278,  500.  0 
206,319.6 

82, 100. 0 
185, 350.  0 
141,760.0 
246, 619. 6 

7 

19 

9 

5 

38, 236. 0 
139, 990. 0 
52, 300. 0 
43,  597. 8 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961 

24,  269 
106, 374 
117, 965 

25 

6,373 

9, 357 

33 

1,490 

6,131 

1959 _ 

19 

12 

8 

118,626.0 
48, 650.  0 
103,  547.  8 

2, 513 
13,045 
34,  232 

40 

233 

868 

Total _ 

All  regions: 

1958 _ 

1960  _ 

1961  . . 

125 

1,233 

63 

47 

784, 819.  6 

655, 819.  6 

248, 608 

15,755 

7,654 

Total— 

Latin  America: 

1958  _ 

1959  . 

40 

39 

274,123.8 

270,  823.  8 

49,790 

1,358 

1,141 

26 

76 

49 

62 

6 

63 

50 

60 

267,  386.  0 
568,170.0 
521,000.0 
652,  564.  6 

102, 100. 0 
521, 206. 0 
377, 300. 0 
674,  539. 6 

1,500 
65,564 
202,  857 
267,  831 

3 

15 

7 

1 

12 

6 

8,  500.  0 
57, 290. 0 
28, 600. 0 

5, 000.0 
44, 190.  0 
23, 400. 0 

3,073 
25, 430 

9 

450 

1959  _ 

1960  . . 

1961  . . 

Total _ 

75 
7,469 
16,  588 

292 
3,841 
15, 024 

1960 _ 

274 

22  213 

2  179 

2  2, 009,120.6 

21,675, 145.6 

537, 752 

24, 132 

.19,157 

2  Includes  allocations. 

2  Includes  1  local  currency  loan. 


2  Includes  2  guarantees. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  afford  another  decade  of  waste 
in  the  sixties. 

We  cannot  continue  to  reward  medi¬ 
ocrity  if  not  outright  failure  but  that  is 
what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  permit  the 
new  development  loan  program  to  be 
financed  by  borrowing  authority  instead 
of  by  annual  no-year  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  were  to 
grant  borrowing  authority  to  finance  the 
new  Development  Loan  Fund,  in  effect, 
it  would  be  shifting  the  burden  of  proof 
from  the  executive  department  to  the 
Congress.  If  Congress  at  some  subse¬ 
quent  date  wished  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  it  would 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  it 
should  be  done.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  if  the  Congress  were  to 
grant  this  authority  it,  of  course,  would 
be  granted  by  a  mere  majority  vote. 
If,  however,  on  a  subsequent  date  Con¬ 
gress  wished  to  reverse  itself,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  then-existing  Con¬ 
gress  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote  because 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  President 
would  veto  any  vote  by  a  mere  majority 
which  endeavored  to  kill  the  borrowing 
authority  that  would  be  granted  by  this 
Congress  should  the  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pre¬ 
bail. 

Has  the  Development  Loan  Fund  that 
we  created  in  1957  functioned  so  well 
and  performed  so  outstanding  a  job  that 
Congress  feels  that  it  should  no  longer 
have  the  burden  of  proving  or  of  justi¬ 
fying  its  request  for  funds?  Certainly 
not,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  permit  this  to  happen. 

Let  us  sustain  fiscal  integrity  in  our 
foreign  aid  operations. 

Let  us  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  and  affirm 


the  decisions  we  made  in  1957  and  1959. 
This  is  no  time  to  strip  the  gears  by 
reversing  ourselves. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  to  support  the  Byrd  amendments. 
In  my  judgment,  the  great  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  able  finan¬ 
ciers  this  country  has  ever  produced,  and 
I  am  proud  to  support  the  amendments 
he  has  offered  to  eliminate  the  back¬ 
door  financing  provision  of  the  proposed 
foreign  aid  program. 

Representative  Otto  Passman,  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Louisiana,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  great  study 
he  has  made  of  this  particular  provision 
of  the  proposed  foreign  aid  bill  and  the 
information  he  has  made  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  concerning  it. 
Probably  no  Member  of  Congress  is  more 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject  than  is 
this  able  Representative  from  Louisiana. 

Once  a  program  is  approved,  it  would 
require  an  act  of  Congress  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  borrowing  authorization,  and 
the  burden  of  proving  the  project  un¬ 
sound  would  be  on  Congress.  The  testi¬ 
mony  given  at  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  bears  out  that  statement.  I  refer 
to  page  143  of  the  House  hearings.  I 
read  from  the  testimony: 

Mr.  Passman.  The  burden  of  proof  will  be 
on  the  Congress,  to  make  out  a  case  that  the 
projects  are  unsound  and  that  you  do  not 
need  the  money,  rather  than  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  that  they  are  good  and  that 
you  do  need  the  money;  is  that  correct? 


Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
shift  in  the  burden  of  proof.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Dillon  admits  that,  once 
given  this  authority,  he  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  take  it 
back.  On  that  point  I  read  a  brief  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  testimony  on  page  125  of 
the  House  hearings : 

Mr.  Passman.  If  the  borrowing  authority 
has  been  granted,  the  executive  branch 
would  enter  into  commitments  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  would  not  be  expected  that  the 
Congress,  in  subsequent  years,  would  pass 
legislation  that  would  cancel  those  commit¬ 
ments.  Is  that  not  about  the  position  we 
would  be  in? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  there  would  be 
a  very  strong  presumption  against  canceling 
even  these  conditional  commitments,  but  if 
one  of  them  should  be  very  bad  and  you 
should  find  this  was  a  complete  waste  of 
money,  there  would  be  no  reason  not  to  take 
action  to  limit  either  that  specific  one  or  the 
overall  total. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  administration  from  committing 
the  entire  $8.8  billion  during  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  authorization.  On  that 
point  I  read  from  the  hearings  of  the 
House  committee,  page  153 : 

Mr.  Passman.  In  effect,  the  executive 
branch  could,  if  it  should  so  determine, 
commit  the  entire  $8.8  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1962  on  a  conditional  basis? 

Secretary  Dillon.  They  could  commit  $1,- 
187  million  of  it  firmly,  and  they  could  com¬ 
mit  the  rest  of  it,  which  I  think  comes  to 
about  $7.6  billion,  conditionally,  if - 

Mr.  Passman.  It  could  be  committed, 
nevertheless? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Conditionally,  it  could 
be. 

The  program  is  not  a  loan  program, 
as  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe.  It 
is  a  development  financing  program,  and 
most  of  the  funds  would  be  advanced  on 
a  50-year  term  basis,  without  interest, 
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and  with  a  10-year  grace  period  before 
any  repayments  are  required. 

I  read  from  page  140  of  the  hearings 
before  the  House  subcommittee  on  that 
point: 

Mr.  Passman.  In  your  professional  position 
as  a  banker,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  actual¬ 
ly  call  these  things  loans,  if  there  is  no  in¬ 
terest?  Would  they  come  under  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  hard  loans? 

Secretary  Dillon.  No.  They  call  them  de¬ 
velopment  credits,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
good  name  for  them. 

Secretary  Dillon  is  frank  in  stating 
that  he  expects  that  other  portions  of  the 
program  would  be  shifted  to  the  new 
back-door  spending  approach,  and  this 
means  that  as  each  year  passed,  Congress 
would  lose  control  over  more  and  more 
phases  of  the  program.  On  this  point 
I  read  from  page  208  of  the  House  hear¬ 
ings: 

Mr.  Passman.  So,  it  could  be  that  under 
the  new  proposal,  the  major  portion  of  the 
financing  would  switch  over  to  the  back¬ 
door  approach,  and  the  economic  request  for 
appropriation  would  be  less. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  the  economic  re¬ 
quest  would  be  less. 

Secretary  Dillon  admits  that  he  does 
not  anticipate  better  programs  or  bet¬ 
ter  projects,  but  demands  long-term 
financing.  On  this  point  I  read  from 
page  146  of  the  House  hearings: 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  are 
talking  about  better  planning  you  are  not 
talking  about  better  planning  of  the  projects 
and  programs.  You  are  talking  about  bet¬ 
ter  financial  planning.  Have  I  stated  that 
accurately? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  it  is  better 
finance  planning  in  the  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  does  not  make  for  a  better 
project? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  has  not  to  do  with  the 
technical  part  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Passman.  Essentially,  it  is  for  better 
financial  planning,  and  not  for  better  plan- 
nig  for  the  project? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  carries  with  it  such 
things  as  land  reform,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Passman.  But  you  would  not  change 
the  program  or  the  planning  or  the  project. 
We  are  discussing  financial  planning,  are  we 
not? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  that  is  the  basis 
of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  can  read 
the  testimony  that  was  taken  at  the 
House  hearings  and  the  testimony  taken 
at  the  Senate  hearings,  and  they  will  be 
convinced  that  the  program  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  one.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  Congress  is  entrusted  with 
the  authority  and  duty  of  appropriating 
money.  That  is  the  lawful  way,  and 
the  authority  that  is  requested  in  the  bill 
for  a  5-year  program  through  back-door 
financing,  in  my  judgment  is  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  procedure  which  would  vest 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  authority  to  raid  the  Treasury 
for  a  period  of  5  years  of  up  to  $8.8  bil¬ 
lion.  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  cannot 
divest  itself  of  a  function  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  in  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  the  administration  has  not  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this  program  in 
trying  to  put  over  the  back-door  financ¬ 
ing  provision  of  this  bill.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  much  easier  for  them  this  way, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  not  have  to  come 


before  Congress  year  after  year  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  their  expenditures. 
They  will  have  a  5 -year  authorization 
with  hardly  any  strings  attached.  It 
will  deprive  Congress  from  performing 
its  duty  to  the  people  and  to  the  Nation 
of  guarding  against  wasteful  spending 
and  providing  for  efficient  governmental 
programs. 

In  my  opinion  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  waste  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  by  Congress,  and  if 
it  includes  the  5-year  back-door  financ¬ 
ing  provision,  there  will  be  even  greater 
waste  in  the  future. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  offered  his 
amendment.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
it,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  35  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  S.  1983.  This  amendment 
would  require  yearly  action  by  Congress, 
through  its  regular  appropriation  proc¬ 
esses,  to  finance  foreign  aid. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
amount  to  a  rejection  of  the  “back-door” 
financing  proposal  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  embracing  some  $9  billion  over  a 
5-year  period  without  any  further  action 
by  Congress. 

Senator  Byrd,  when  he  submitted  and 
commented  on  his  amendment  on  July 
28,  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  at  page  12903  a  5-year  projection — 
fiscal  years  1962  to  1966 — of  spending 
authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs, 
on  the  assumption  that  1962  level  of  ap¬ 
propriations  would  be  continued  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  and  on  the  further  as¬ 
sumption  that  S.  1983  would  be  enacted 
into  law. 

He  came  out  with  the  astounding 
total  of  $36.6  billion. 

This  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  especially  when  added  to  the 
many  other  financial  commitments  of 
our  Nation. 

If  we  expect  to  retain  our  economic 
strength  and  fiscal  soundness  as  a  basis 
for  survival  and  freedom,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  continual  review 
of  such  huge  expenditures.  It  should 
be  an  affirmative  control.  It  should  be 
by  the  procedures  and  precedents  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  Government,  not  by  method 
which  is  more  “expedient,”  or  easier  or 
more  “efficient”  to  administer. 

Long-term  back-door  financing  does 
not  furnish  the  type  of  review  and  con¬ 
trol  which  we  should  have.  It  shifts  the 
burden  of  changing  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Congress.  Should  the  Presi¬ 
dent  disagree  with  the  initial  judgment 
of  Congress  and  use  his  veto  power,  it 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  over¬ 
ride  his  action. 

This  means  that  Congress  would  be 
abandoning  its  legislative  role  and  in  the 
initial  instance  be  assuming  the  veto 
function. 

We  should  always  remember  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  intended  to  legislate.  It 
should  pass  the  laws.  It  is  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  exercise  the  veto. 

The  proposed  back-door  financing 
amounts  to  a  request  that  Congress  abdi¬ 


cate  duties  and  responsibilities  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution  and  followed 
in  a  history  of  almost  175  years. 

Under  such  a  burden,  Members  of 
Congress  will  not  be  able  to  render  to 
their  constituents  the  accounting  and 
service  which  they  pledged,  and  to 
which  they  are  bound  in  consscience  to 
exercise. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  it  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  out  that  the 
back-door  financing  feature  of  this  bill 
applies  to  only  $8.8  billion,  which  is  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  foreign-aid 
program. 

Percentages  mean  little  when  we  deal 
in  multibillion  dollar  sums.  It  is  still 
almost  $9  billion  of  money  which  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  taxpayers’  pockets. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  remainder 
of  the  foreign-aid  program  is  subject  to 
control  and  review. 

Also  let  us  be  aware  of  the  happenings 
in  South  America  at  the  Conference  of 
Ministers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
where  the  United  States  proposed  a 
$20  billion  for  Latin  American  aid.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  we  will  be  faced  with  similar  re¬ 
quests  for  back-door  financing  on  this 
vast  sum  in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  might  add  that  the  commitment 
or  promise  being  made  in  Uruguay  today 
is  being  made  without  any  congressional 
approval  whatever,  in  contrast  to  the 
commitment  that  was  made  at  the  Bo¬ 
gota  conference  last  fall.  Mr.  Dillon 
has  no  authorization  from  Congress  to 
promise  a  10-year,  $20  billion  program, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  done  in 
Uruguay. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  my  recollection — 
and  if  I  am  in  error  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  correct  me — that  in 
the  instance  of  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  there  was  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  Congress  and  eventually  a  regu¬ 
lar  appropriation.  That  was  after  that 
Bogota  conference,  where  the  proposal 
was  made,  that  we  appropriated  funds 
to  implement  the  program.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Before  making  the 
commitment  at  Bogota,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  asked  for  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  commitment.  The  money 
had  not  been  appropriated,  and  was  not 
appropriated  until  after  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  assumed  office.  That  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  commitments  being  made 
by  Secretary  Dillon  in  Uruguay  today. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  administration  has 
not  requested  congressional  approval  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  commit 
this  country  to  a  10-year  program.  He 
is  going  ahead  without  its  consideration 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  contribution.  A 
little  later  in  my  remarks  I  shall  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  conference  in 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay. 

Some  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  these  last  15  years  have  served 
well  as  an  instrument  of  our  defense 
and  of  our  foreign  policy.  However,  as 
matters  now  stand,  and  particularly  in 
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the  grant  and  loan  provisions  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  there  has  been  a 
virtual  breakdown  of  the  program. 

While  this  is  commonly  and  generally 
recognized,  I  shall  develop  this  thought 
in  greater  detail  later  in  my  remarks. 

Advocates  of  the  bill  argue  that  such 
failure  is  no  reason  for  total  elimination 
of  the  program.  But  that  is  begging 
the  question,  because  having  said  that 
the  program  should  not  be  abandoned, 
they  assume  that  their  plan  should  con¬ 
tinue  and  proceed  on  that  premise. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  convincing 
or  persuasive  showing  that  the  plan  will 
change  and  correct  the  defects  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  effectively  and  sufficiently  war¬ 
ranting  enactment  of  such  bill  into  law. 

It  would  be  far  better  not  to  expand 
and  increase  the  scope  of  the  activities 
and  funding  of  foreign  aid  in  the  way 
proposed,  and  thus  compound  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

The  better  course  would  be  to  reduce 
the  entire  effort  to  manageable  propor¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  assure  the  attainment  of 
the  declared  goals  of  the  program.  These 
goals  are  to  strengthen  the  economic, 
military,  and  international  position  of 
the  United  States  and  to  assure  not  only 
our  survival,  but  our  true  independence 
and  full  freedoms. 

LONG  AND  COMPLEX  HISTORY  OP  FOREIGN  AID 

Foreign  aid  has  been  going  on  for 
about  15  years  since  World  War  n.  In 
that  time  some  $90  billion  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  toward  a  great  variety  of  proj¬ 
ects  and  activities,  in  an  area  virtually 
covering  the  globe.  In  fact,  97  out  of  the 
110  nations  of  the  world  have  been  re¬ 
cipients  of  some  funds  or  other  assist¬ 
ance. 

Its  labels  and  names  have  changed 
through  the  years.  The  following  tabu¬ 
lation  gives  one  some  idea: 

LLA:  Lend  Lease  Administration. 

PEA:  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

ECA:  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  first  postwar  label. 

TCA:  Technical  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

MSA:  Mutual  Security  Administration. 

FCA:  Foreign  Cooperation  Administration. 

ICA:  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

AID:  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 

The  several  categories  of  foreign  aid 
have  also  been  defined,  redefined,  and 
changed  many  times. 

But  they  have  not  changed  in  essence. 
Basically  they  are  defense,  armament, 
defense  support,  economic  development, 
and  technical  assistance. 

Some  of  them  have  achieved  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  and  of  these  the  American 
people  have  no  complaint. 

For  example,  the  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  efforts  immediately  after  World 
War  II  brought  food,  clothing,  and  hous¬ 
ing  to  millions  in  war-torn  areas.  They 
brought  jobs  and  hope  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  rebuilding  of  Western  Europe  and 
other  areas. 

There  have  been  famines  and  dis¬ 
asters  which  necessitated  help  no  one 
begrudged. 

The  military  assistance  and  rearma¬ 
ment  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  were  considered  vital  be¬ 


cause  of  Communist  activity  and  threats. 
In  the  formation  of  NATO  and  other  de¬ 
fense  treaties,  there  was  a  unification 
and  strengthening  of  the  free  world  posi¬ 
tion  which  was  entirely  in  order. 

Defense  support  is  a  splendid  example 
of  proper  expenditure  of  effort  and  funds. 
When  money  and  equipment  were  sent  to 
South  Korea  in  support  of  its  troops  used 
to  implement  the  Korean  truce,  we  did 
two  things:  First,  we  brought  our  boys 
home  where  they  belonged;  second,  we 
effected  the  necessary  patrolling  and 
holding  action  at  much  less  cost  than  we 
could  have  done  it  ourselves. 

In  another  area  of  the  world  it  has 
been  estimated  that  it  costs  about  $400 
per  year  to  maintain  a  Turkish  soldier 
in  the  field.  To  maintain  an  American 
would  cost  some  $4,000  per  year. 

Many  beneficial  programs  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  offer  of  technical 
assistance,  in  spite  of  some  bad  blunders. 
It  is  still  a  plan  with  considerable  capa¬ 
bilities. 

But  in  the  field  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  the  story  in  recent  years  has  been 
sad,  sorry,  and  sordid.  It  did  not  start 
out  this  way. 

FOREIGN  AID  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

A  tremendous  change  has  occurred  in 
the  nature  and  in  the  location  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  past  15  years.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  nations  and  peoples 
to  whom  aid  was  given  during  the  early 
years  of  the  program  and  that  given 
later. 

The  Marshall  plan  type  of  aid  of  early 
postwar  years  was  extended  mainly  to 
European  nations  with  a  prewar  history 
of  high  industrialization  and  scientific 
advancement  of  a  literate  population 
well  schooled  in  orderly  government  and 
social  procedures. 

They  had  something  to  rebuild  on, 
with  records,  experience,  and  personal 
recollections.  They  had  something  to 
restore. 

Increased  productivity  and  regained 
stability  and  prosperity  justified  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  the  extent  that  the  4-year  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  contributed  to  this  result,  and 
to  the  alinement  of  these  nations  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world,  we  rejoice 
at  the  outcome.  There  now  remain  only 
some  traces  of  aid  in  this  area,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  NATO  and  the  military 
assistance  and  support  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  for  the  common  defense. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
success  of  the  Marshall  plan  has  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  pending 
bill. 

It  is  sought  to  draw  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  Marshall  plan  situation  and 
the  one  which  now  faces  us.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  1948  when  the  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  enacted,  there  was  made 
available  a  massive  amount  of  money — 
$12  billion — for  a  certain  period  of 
time — 4  years — directed  at  a  particular 
target — chiefly  Western  Europe.  It  was 
for  these  reasons,  it  is  argued,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  a  success.  Hence,  to 
oppose  the  pending  bill  is  to  reject  a 
successful  concept,  which  we  should  seek 
to  emulate  and  not  reject. 


THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  IS  NO  PRECEDENT 

But  those  arguments  are  fallacious  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  Congress,  in  1948,  retained  the 
powers  of  annual  appropriation,  even 
though  the  authorization  was  for  a  4- 
year  plan.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  accomplish.  Its 
opponents  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
annual  appropriation  procedures  of 
Congress. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  cogent 
reason  why  the  Marshall  plan  cannot  be 
cited  as  precedent  for  1961. 

This  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  economic 
development  to  which  the  $8.8  billion  will 
be  devoted  is  for  areas  and  under  con¬ 
ditions  totally  different  than  Western 
Europe  where  the  Marshall  plan  had  its 
success. 

BRANDNEW  NATIONS 

What  a  vast  difference  in  the  case  of 
less  developed  and  more  backward  na¬ 
tions  which  have  only  now  or  very  re¬ 
cently  gained  their  independence  and 
identities  as  members  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  extended  to  some 
nations  of  this  type.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  go  into  this  activity  with  even  greater 
intensity  and  much  larger  sums.  In 
fact,  the  bulk  of  development  “loans” 
will  go  to  such  countries. 

COLONIALISM  IS  DEAD:  LONG  LIVE  COLONIALISM 

In  still  other  countries,  colonialism 
has  been,  ostensibly  done  away  with,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  removing  the  direct 
presence  and  influence  of  a  “foreign”  or 
outside  power.  From  this  there  follows 
the  natural  thought  that  since  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  such  a  nation  are  no  longer  ex¬ 
ploited  and  oppressed  by  foreigners,  they 
are  self-governed  and  have  equality  be¬ 
fore  the  law ;  that  they  have  liberty,  and 
that  they  enjoy  economic,  personal,  and 
political  freedom,  the  universal  aspira¬ 
tion  of  all  mankind. 

But  sadly  and  realistically,  we  note 
that  in  many  such  countries  where  the 
yoke  of  the  foreigner  has  been  thrown 
off,  new  and  even  more  cruel  yokes  have 
been  fastened  upon  the  necks  of  the 
population. 

They  are  more  cruel  because  they  are 
placed  and  maintained  there  by  fellow 
countrymen,  who  appropriated  for 
themselves  the  feudal  system  which  the 
foreigners  had  developed  through  cen- 
tures  of  oppression  and  exploitation. 

Liberties  in  such  countries  are  still 
suppressed;  slavelike  drudgery  at  sub¬ 
sistence  levels  is  still  exacted  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation’s  people;  and 
there  is  little  or  no  education,  housing, 
sanitation,  or  opportunity  even  to  learn 
about  them,  let  alone  to  acquire  and  en¬ 
joy  them. 

Land  ownership  is  still  confined  to  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population. 
Really  free  elections  do  not  exist.  The 
rich  refuse  to  be  taxed.  They  maintain 
their  feudal,  baronial,  overlord  position 
with  arrogance  and  persistence. 

The  picture  is  a  dismal  one,  indeed, 
and  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  incit¬ 
ing  of  unrest  and  revolt. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Obviously  it  is  one  thing  to  lend  or 
even  grant  money  to  a  government  or 
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its  citizens  to  rebuild  bomb-destroyed 
factories,  wharves,  rail  lines,  highways, 
bridges,  and  dams.  A  banker-account¬ 
ant  type  of  administrator  is  reasonably 
sufficient  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy,  as  the  work  progresses,  to 
check  out  the  results  attained  with  the 
funds  advanced. 

But  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  to 
advance  money  to  a  government  which 
will  for  the  first  time  embark  upon  the 
planning,  location,  designing,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  such  projects. 

The  work  of  the  banker-type  adminis¬ 
trator  is  only  the  start  of  the  many 
trials  and  tribulations.  The  administra¬ 
tor  must  start  with  government  negoti¬ 
ations  through  treaties  or  working  agree¬ 
ments.  During  this  time  he  must  sell 
not  only  the  feasibility  and  the  benefits 
of  the  project,  but  on  occasion  he  must 
also  overcome  the  prejudices  and  the  ob¬ 
jections  interposed  by  either  obstruc¬ 
tionists,  traditionalists,  or  even  bribe¬ 
takers. 

But  such  a  treaty  or  working  agree¬ 
ment  only  starts  the  foreign  aid  admin¬ 
istrator’s  problems,  because  then  follow 
the  difficulties  of  educating  and  training 
public  opinion,  the  worker,  the  builder, 
and  finally  the  user  of  the  project  in 
question. 

Throughout  this  process,  human  frail¬ 
ties  and  weaknesses  must  be  contended 
with.  Incompetence,  indolence,  lack  of 
purpose,  and  even  outright  dishonesty, 
corruption,  and  greed  have  shown  up  far 
too  often  in  far  too  many  places  in  the 
effort  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

The  records  are  replete  with  expen¬ 
sive,  disastrous,  and  extravagant  break¬ 
downs  of  project  after  project  in  the  field 
of  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  breakdown  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  plans,  because  of  waste,  extrava¬ 
gance,  blunders,  corruption,  and  the  like, 
one’s  mind  can  visualize  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  are  thus  dissipated. 

Tragic  and  distressing  as  such  finan¬ 
cial  loss  may  be,  however,  there  is  a  more 
grave,  irreparable  damage  involved — one 
which  can  hardly  be  recovered. 

This  damage  consists  of  the  harm  done 
to  the  declared  goals  of  the  program — 
the  lost  opportunity  to  make  the  progress 
all  of  us  would  like  to  see  and  to  which 
we  are  entitled.  Thus  we  fail  not  only  to 
do  good,  but  affirmatively  and  viciously 
alienate  those  nations  and  peoples  with 
whom  we  seek  to  work. 

Such  a  result  and  trend  make  the  loss 
of  dollars  pale  into  insignificance — how¬ 
ever  grievous  and  disheartening  such 
loss  may  be. 

A  recital  of  details  of  specific  trans¬ 
gressions  and  stupidities  would  be  dreary 
indeed.  It  would  be  repetitious,  too,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  frequent  treatment  that 
subject  gets,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  committees  but  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books.  For  this 
reason,  I  shall  not  indulge  in  illustra¬ 
tions  or  accounts  of  specific  situations. 

I  shall,  however,  cite  the  testimony 
and  conclusion  of  one  who  has  traveled 
widely  and  devoted  much  observation  to 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  spoke  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Mount  Holyoke 


College  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  on  June 
4  of  this  year : 

The  billions  we  sent  abroad  to  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa  did  not  build  schools 
or  hospitals  but  only  military  bases,  army 
barracks,  and  a  few  factories.  The  under¬ 
developed  nations  that  received  our  aid  are 
mostly  worse  off  for  it.  It  launched  them 
on  military  projects  that  gave  them  such 
an  amount  of  armament  that  they  crushed 
all  dissident  elements.  The  results  was  the 
liquidation  of  democratic  influences  and  the 
entrenchment  of  feudal  overlords.  Even 
point  4  helped  largely  the  landlords,  not  the 
sharecroppers.  The  latter  are  as  miserable 
today  as  they  were  when  we  started  our 
lavish  aid  programs;  only  the  upper  strata 
has  prospered.  They  became  rich  on  Ameri¬ 
can  aid,  while  the  people  at  the  bottom 
starved.  There  have  been  exceptions;  but 
they  are  unusual.  The  main  impact  of 
American  foreign  aid  was  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  helping  to  create  the 
vacuum  into  which  the  Communists  easily 
move. 

BUT  REFORM  IS  ON  THE  WAY 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  say  that  all 
of  this  will  be  changed.  A  reform  ad¬ 
ministration  in  foreign  aid  has  come  to 
the  rescue. 

According  to  the  present  gospel,  the 
United  States  does  not  propose  to  give 
aid  to  countries  except  when  they  set 
for  themselves  sensible  targets,  based  on 
balanced  programs  for  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational,  and  social  growth. 

In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  in 
his  speech  of  March  22 : 

Thus,  the  first  requirement  is  that  each 
recipient  government  seriously  undertake  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  on  its  own  those  ef¬ 
forts  of  resource  mobilization,  self-help,  and 
internal  reform — including  land  reform,  tax 
reform,  and  improved  education  and  social 
justice — which  its  own  development  requires 
and  which  would  increase  its  capacity  to 
absorb  external  capital  productively. 

A  little  later  he  stated : 

The  instrument  of  primary  emphasis — 
the  single  most  important  tool — will  be  long¬ 
term  development  loans  at  low  or  no  rates  of 
interest. 

The  same  theme  was  renewed  on  Au¬ 
gust  9  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  by 
Secretary  Dillon  who  said  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  would  require  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Tax  reforms  so  that  evaders  would  know 
they  faced  strict  penalties;  assessment  of 
taxes  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay;  land 
reform  to  put  underutilized  big  lands  so 
full  use  and  to  permit  small  farmers  to  own 
their  plots. 

Then  comes  the  final  sentence,  which 
I  should  like  to  emphasize : 

First.  Lower  interest  rates  on  loans 
to  small  farmers  and  small  business. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  similar  pre¬ 
vious  declarations  and  resolutions,  one 
can  be  very  skeptical  about  the  success 
which  will  attend  such  handsome,  glow¬ 
ing,  and  noble  sentiments.  One  can  be 
fully  in  accord  with  them.  They  are 
overdue,  by  many  years,  in  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  changes  and  re¬ 
forms  will  be  attained,  and  soon.  But 
he  has  his  serious  doubts. 

These  doubts  are  based  first  of  all  upon 
the  deeply  entrenched  feudalistic  sys¬ 
tem  which  prevails  and  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  any  effort  to  change  it. 
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An  entire  social  order  is  at  stake — a  way 
of  life,  one  deeply  ingrained  into  the 
people  as  a  result  of  generations  and 
generations  of  living. 

It  is  doubted  that  all  of  this  will  be 
changed  merely  by  the  United  States 
coming  along  and  telling  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  “We  do  not  like  your 
ways  of  doing  business.  We  do  not  like 
your  housing  or  your  schools.  We  do 
not  like  your  ways.  We  do  not  think 
your  tax  systems  are  fair,  they  should 
be  changed  and  each  of  you  should  pay 
your  share  of  taxes.  We  will  give  you 
financial  help  if  you  change  all  this  in  a 
way  of  which  we  approve.” 

To  suggest  that  results  will  flow  from 
such  an  approach  is  to  ask  a  great  deal 
of  anyone  who  has  some  regard  for  his¬ 
tory  and  human  nature. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  rea¬ 
son  :  There  is  serious  doubt  that  our  own 
administrators  of  foreign  aid  will  tie 
into  the  problem  with  such  determina¬ 
tion  and  persistence  as  will  be  needed  to 
accomplish  the  statements  made  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Dil¬ 
lon.  The  administration  earlier  this 
session  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
demonstate  that  it  is  sincere  and  in 
earnest.  It  had  to  do  with  the  interest 
rate  on  moneys  which  would  be  loaned 
or  reloaned  under  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  operations  in  Latin 
America.  Congress  appropriated  $500 
million  for  this  bank. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
the  Senate  adopted,  providing  that  none 
of  the  moneys  of  that  Bank  would  be 
loaned  or  reloaned  at  an  interest  rate 
higher  than  8  percent. 

He  was  caused  to  do  this  by  the  un¬ 
pleasant  knowledge  that  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  the  interest  rates  to  the  ultimate 
user  of  borrowed  money  runs  as  high 
as  15  to  20  percent,  and  there  was  no 
denial  of  this  fact  when  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  asserted  it  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  low  interest  rates  are 
important.  They  are  important  even 
in  this  country  and  all  of  us  recall  the 
political  capital  made  in  last  year’s 
presidential  campaign  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  low  rates  so  that  America  could 
forge  ahead.  This,  in  a  country  which 
has  the  blessings  of  much  venture 
capital. 

How  much  more  important  it  would  be 
in  an  area  where  there  is  very  little  in¬ 
vestment  money  and  where  the  need  is 
great  if  any  of  the  reforms  will  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  light  of  day.  I  re¬ 
call  the  words  of  Secretary  Dillon  the 
day  before  yesterday,  when  he  said  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  would  require 
“lower  interest  rates  on  loans  to  small 
farmers  and  small  business.” 

So  the  need  is  recognized. 

Reverting  to  the  debate  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  was  brought  out  that  in  many 
instances  the  funds  of  the  Bank  would 
be  loaned  at  low  rates  to  the  lending 
agency,  perhaps  as  little  as  3  to  4  percent 
interest,  and  then  be  reloaned  within  the 
Latin  American  countries  for  as  much  as 
4  and  5  times  as  much,  namely,  15  to  20 
percent. 
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This  would  not  be  reform.  This  would 
license  profiteering  with  American 
money  in  those  economies  which  need 
expansion  capital  the  most. 

It  would  fasten  upon  them  the  same 
oppressive  economic  system  under  which 
they  have  been  struggling  for  a  long 
time.  There  would  be  every  justification 
in  the  declarations  by  those  oppressed 
and  exploited  people  that  America  is 
responsible  for  the  exploitation. 

The  Williams  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  but  at  the  insistence  of 
the  administration  it  was  stricken  in 
conference  negotiations. 

Somehow  or  other  the  importance  of 
low  interest  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  de¬ 
sire  to  fund  the  Inter-American  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank  at  American  taxpayers’ 
expense.  All  of  this  in  spite  of  the  high¬ 
est  declaration  of  the  President  that 
“The  instrument  of  primary  emphasis — 
the  single  most  important  tool — will  be 
long-term  development  loans  at  low  or 
no  rates  of  interest.” 

All  this  notwithstanding,  we  had  the 
bold  and  enobling  words  of  Secretary 
Dillon,  in  which  he  stated  in  unqualified 
language  that  it  would  be  required,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
that  there  be  “lower  interest  rates  on 
loans  to  small  farmers  and  small  busi¬ 
ness.” 

LATIN  AMERICAN  REFORM  PLANS 

In  recent  days,  a  basis  for  further 
cynicism  is  found  in  reports  reaching  us 
from  Punta  del  Este. 

The  plans  discussed  there  are  very 
specific  as  to  amount.  However,  when 
land  and  tax  reform  are  reached,  the 
draft  of  the  agreement  becomes  quite 
vague.  A  report  to  the  New  York  Times, 
written  by  Edward  C.  Burke,  under  Au¬ 
gust  9,  dateline,  indicates  that  the  U.S. 
plan  for  processing  applications  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  development  plans  was  de¬ 
feated.  A  substitute  plan  more  to  the 
liking  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  themselves  was  adopted.  It  pro¬ 
vided,  among  other  things,  that  such 
plans  might  be  submitted  to  designated 
experts  but  not  necessarily  submitted. 
This  group,  instead  of  being  a  special 
multinational  committee,  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  seven-man  committee  proposed 
by  the  United  States  would  have  oper¬ 
ated  between  the  countries  applying  for 
aid  and  the  lending  agencies.  But  the 
larger  Latin  American  countries  saw  in 
it  an  infringment  on  their  sovereignty 
and  a  hindrance  to  their  development 
plans. 

So  what  did  our  diplomats  do?  They 
wanted  to  be  agreeable.  They  wanted  to 
get  along  with  our  southern  neighbors. 
Although  the  change  in  the  draft  was  a 
defeat  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Burks 
wrote: 

Top  U.S.  delegates  were  making  it  clear 
that  their  main  interest  was  getting  the  al¬ 
liance  for  progress  program  off  the  ground. 

At  another  point  in  his  story,  Mr. 
Burks  stated: 

U.S.  officials  conceded  that  various  reform 
measures  were  not  specific  in  the  charter 
draft  and  that  “it  is  not  going  to  be  easy” 
to  push  them  through  reluctant  national 
congresses. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Burks’  dis¬ 
patch  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Plan  Lacks  Reform  Details — But  Aid 

Needs  Are  Specified  in  Uruguay  Parley 

Draft 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  August  9. — The 
draft  of  an  alliance  for  progress  charter 
offered  by  Latin  American  nations  today 
was  specific  on  the  foreign  aid  needed,  but 
somewhat  general  as  to  social  reform 
measures  planned. 

The  draft,  prepared  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru  states  that  at  least 
$20  billion  in  foreign  aid  is  to  be  invested 
in  Latin  America  during  the  next  10  years. 
The  United  States  participated  actively  in 
preparation  of  the  draft  but  has  decided  to 
remain  in  the  background  and  allow  what 
purports  to  be  an  all  Latin  document  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Conference  of  Finance  Ministers 
here. 

While  calling  for  land  and  tax  reform  in 
participating  Latin  countries  to  insure  that 
benefits  of  the  10-year  program  are  enjoyed 
by  persons  at  all  social  levels,  the  draft  does 
not  list  specific  goals  in  those  areas. 

U.S.  sources  gave  this  rough  breakdown 
on  how  they  expected  the  $20  billion  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  program  to  be 
financed  annually  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion 
a  year:  From  U.S.  Government  lending 
agencies,  about  $1,100  million;  from  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  and  other  international  lending 
agencies,  about  $300  million;  from  U.S. 
private  capital  sources,  about  $300  million, 
and  from  European  public  and  private 
sources  about  $300  million. 

The  five-nation  charter  draft  eliminates 
entirely  an  earlier  recommendation  for  a 
seven-man  special  multinational  commit¬ 
tee  of  experts,  which  was  to  evaluate  devel¬ 
opment  plans  submitted  by  participating 
nations.  The  United  States  had  favored 
the  seven-man  committee,  but  in  the  interest 
of  maintaining  harmony  with  the  partici¬ 
pating  nations  abandoned  the  idea  without 
a  real  struggle. 

The  substitute  plan  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  calls  for  development  plans  and 
projects  to  be  submitted  to  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  which  would  appoint 
experts  to  evaluate  them.  Under  the  sub¬ 
stitute  plan,  participating  nations  may  sub¬ 
mit  plans  to  these  experts  but  are  not  forced 
to  do  so. 

Some  sources  were  describing  the  change 
in  the  draft  as  a  defeat  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  top  U.S.  dele¬ 
gates  were  making  it  clear  that  their  main 
interest  was  in  getting  the  alliance-for- 
progress  program  off  the  ground. 

The  seven-man  committee  would  have 
operated  between  the  countries  applying  for 
aid  and  the  lending  agencies.  But  the  larger 
Latin-Ameriean  countries  saw  in  it  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  their  sovereignty  and  a  hin- 
derance  to  their  development  plans. 

Although  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug¬ 
las  Dillon  had  described  such  a  supranational 
screening  committee  as  helpful  and  influen¬ 
tial,  the  official  U.S.  stand  today  was  that 
the  killing  of  the  committee  plan  was  per¬ 
fectly  acceptable. 

AID  IS  AVAILABLE 

Under  the  loosely  worded  substitute  plan, 
a  nation  applying  for  aid  could,  at  its  own 
request,  submit  its  plan  to  experts  who  would 


be  selected  by  the  Inter- Ameiican  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  with  the  help  of  other  inter- 
American  agencies. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  specialists  could 
then  lend  its  services  in  studying  the  de¬ 
velopment  plan.  This  is  far  short  of  the 
original  conception  of  a  body  of  seven  wise 
men  that  would  screen  projects  before  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  to  the  Bank  or  to  other  lending 
agencies. 

Even  with  the  watered-down  substitute, 
U.S.  officials  expressed  hope  that  the  Latin 
nations  would  find  it  more  fruitful  and 
speedy  to  use  the  services  of  the  Bank’s 
expert  committees. 

U.S.  officials  conceded  that  various  re¬ 
form  measures  were  not  specific  in  the  char¬ 
ter  draft  and  that  “it  is  not  going  to  be 
easy”  to  push  them  through  reluctant  na¬ 
tional  congresses.  But  pressure  is  mount¬ 
ing  in  all  countries  for  the  needed  economic 
and  social  reforms,  the  U.S.  sources  added. 

In  his  major  address  to  the  conference, 
Secretary  Dillion  said  the  alliance  for  pro¬ 
gress  would  require  the  following:  Tax  re¬ 
forms  so  that  evaders  would  know  they  faced 
strict  penalties;  assessment  of  taxes  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ability  to  pay;  land  reform  to 
put  underutilized  big  lands  to  full  use  and 
to  permit  small  farmers  to  own  their  plots; 
and  lower  interest  rates  on  loans  to  small 
farmers  and  small  business. 

The  draft  charter  presented  today  says  on 
the  subject  of  land  reform  that  “frequently” 
fundamental  reforms  of  land  tenancy  will 
be  required.  One  difficulty  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  today  is  lack  of  agreement  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  agrarian  and  land  reform  in  the 
various  countries,  where  there  are  many  ten¬ 
ants  farmer. 

STRICT  MEASURES  ASKED 

On  the  subject  of  tax  reform,  the  charter 
draft  calls  for  applications  of  strict  meas¬ 
ures  and  provision  for  collecting  adequate 
and  equitable  taxes  on  high  incomes  and  on 
land. 

On  agrarian  reform,  the  draft  says  that 
“where  necessary”  reforms  in  agricultural 
structures  and  systems  of  land  tenancy  will 
be  carried  out  so  that  every  farm  family  can 
live  on  a  decent  level. 

U.S.  sources  say  that  the  charter  must  of 
necessity  be  relatively  general  but  that  in 
cases  of  poor  performance  on  reforms  aid 
can  simply  be  withheld  on  the  grounds  that 
the  applicant  did  not  comply  with  the  char¬ 
ter. 

Among  the  aims  of  the  alliance  outlined 
in  the  draft  are  the  following:  The  spread 
of  benefits  to  all  sectors  of  the  population; 
reduction  of  dependence  on  one  or  two  pri¬ 
mary  export  products;  industrialization; 
low-cost  housing;  minimum  of  4  years  of 
education  for  all  children  by  1970;  the 
ending  of  adult  illiteracy;  better  access  of 
Latin  exports  to  U.S.  and  world  markets; 
the  end  of  price  fluctuations  of  Latin  export 
products. 

The  draft  charter  calls  for  participating 
nations  to  prepare  comprehensive  develop¬ 
ment  programs  in  the  next  18  months — 
in  the  meantime,  they  are  to  push  short- 
range  development  plans. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  anoth¬ 
er  dispatch  from  Uruguay  was  written 
by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  today  in  the  Washington  Post. 
The  article  is  appropriately  entitled 
“Latins  May  Give  Only  Lipservice  To 
Reform.”  I  shall  read  only  one  or  two 
excerpts  from  the  article,  as  follows: 

The  best  conceived  body  won’t  be  effective 
unless  there  is  a  will  by  the  Latins  to  re¬ 
form  in  order  to  preserve.  It  also  won’t  be 
effective  unless  there  is  a  will  by  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  needed  foreign  aid  and 
to  demand  that  reform  go  hand  in  hand  with 
dollars. 
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And  a  little  later  in  the  article  he  writes: 

But  even  if  key  leaders  here  mean  to  do 
the  right  thing,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  governments  and  oligarchies  hack 
home  will  let  them  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latins  May  Give  Only  Lipservice  to 
Reform 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

PlTNTA  DEL  ESTE,  URUGUAY,  August  10. - 

Sometime  next  week  last  words  will  have' 
been  spoken  at  the  Inter-American  Economic 
Conference  here.  Delegates  will  leave  with  a 
spirited  accord  in  their  pockets  and  roulette 
wheels  will  return  to  the  Conference  hall. 

These  predictable  events  are  a  microcosm 
of  hopes  and  fears  in  the  minds  of  thought¬ 
ful  officials  here.  The  hope  Is  that  the  ac¬ 
cord  will  be  translated  into  the  sweeping 
social  reforms  needed  in  Latin  America  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  impoverished  tens  of 
millions.  The  fear  is  that  too  many  na¬ 
tions  will  pay  lipservice  to  reform  and  hold 
out  their  hands  for  the  generous  $20  billion 
aid  money  which  the  United  States  has 
pledged. 

Indeed,  the  last  open  question  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  before  the  delegates  here  concerns 
a  key  mechanism  for  turning  words  into 
deeds.  This  mechanism  involves  a  group  of 
inter-American  experts  who  will  pass  on 
each  nation’s  plan  for  development  and  so 
ease  or  impede  that  Nation’s  ability  to  draw 
capital  from  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

The  big  Latin  nations,  led  by  Argentina, 
want  a  veto  over  the  selection  of  the  experts 
and  want  them  closely  tied  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  little  na¬ 
tions,  led  by  Venezuela,  want  to  return  to 
the  original  proposal  before  the  Conference 
of  a  continuing  body  of  seven  independent 
experts. 

The  difference  may  not  appear  important 
and  perhaps  may  not  be  important,  but  some 
well-posted  figures  here  fear  that  the  Argen¬ 
tine  approach  really  changes  nothing — that 
is,  as  in  the  past,  each  nation  will  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  United  States  rather  than  a 
permanent  hemispheric  group.  The  fear  is 
that  in  such  bilateral  dealings  the  United 
States  may  again  parcel  out  aid  on  a  crude 
basis  to  shore  up  a  sinking  government 
without  seeing  to  it  that  needed  reforms  are 
actually  carried  out. 

U.S.  officials  have  no  fixed  position  on  this 
question  and  would  welcome  a  compromise. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
is  known  to  believe  that  the  planned  eval¬ 
uation  body  should  be  strong  but  that  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  new  institution 
can’t  be  determined  until  it  has  been  put 
to  work. 

Perhaps  the  real  point  is  that  mechanisms 
are  important  but  even  the  best  political 
machine  won’t  work  well  unless  there  is 
political  will  to  carry  out  its  stated  objec¬ 
tives.  The  best  conceived  body  won’t  be 
effective  unless  there  is  a  will  by  the  Latins 
to  reform  in  order  to  preserve.  It  also 
won’t  be  effective  unless  there  is  a  will  by 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  needed  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  to  demand  that  reform  go  hand 
in  hand  with  dollars. 

At  Punta  del  Este,  the  necessary  will  is 
clearly  evident  among  the  leading  men  of 
key  delegations.  Dillon  is  a  sophisticated 
realist  who  began  reshaping  the  U.S.  posture 
toward  Latin  America  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Roberto  Aleman,  Argentine  Minister  of 
Economy,  is  a  quick-witted  conservative  de¬ 
termined  to  press  tougher  tax  collection  on 


wealthy  evaders — tougher  collection  that  has 
doubled  Argentina’s  revenue  in  the  past  2 
years  without  increasing  rates. 

Roberto  Campos,  leader  in  the  Brazilian 
delegation  and  Ambassador-designate  to 
Washington,  is  of  the  same  high  caliber  and 
determination. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  finance 
minister  here  recently  invented  his  nation’s 
first  income  tax  law,  but  this  “reform”  as  a 
substantial  businessman  in  that  country  ex¬ 
plained,  actually  takes  less  in  taxes  from 
the  wealthy  than  the  previously  existing  ex¬ 
cess  profits  law,  assuming  of  course  that  the 
wealthy  taxpayer  didn’t  duck  most  of  the 
past,  and  will  duck  most  of  the  future,  tax. 

But  even  if  key  leaders  here  mean  to  do 
the  right  thing,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  governments  and  oligarchies  back 
home  will  let  them  do  it. 

With  few  excpetions  the  agreement  being 
shaped  here  expresses  and  in  remarkably 
concrete  terms,  most  of  the  remedies  that 
experts  have  long  prescribed  to  bring  stable 
growing  economies  to  the  Latin  nations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  words  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  a  success,  but  whether  actions  to 
follow  are  coming  too  slowly,  too  late  or  not 
at  all,  can’t  be  determined  here. 

LONG-TERM  FUNDING  IS  NO  PANACEA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  another 
sector  of  the  reformists’  program  is  the 
back-door  financing,  for  which  is  claimed 
the  virtue  and  merit  of  correcting  many 
of  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
foreign  aid  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram.  In  brief  back-door  financing  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President  to  issue  notes  and 
direct  their  purchase  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  This  transaction 
is  considered  a  public-debt  transaction 
by  legislative  definition. 

There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  and  legality  of  such  a 
method  of  financing.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  discuss  these  features,  however, 
at  this  time.  For  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  very  splendid  analysis  of  the 
arguments  on  this  subject,  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  very  learned  and  competent 
speech  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  which  appears  in 
the  March  14  Congressional  Record  of 
this  year,  commencing  at  page  3632. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  address 
my  remarks  has  to  do  with  the  dangerous 
precedent  and  the  disastrous  policy 
which  would  be  advanced  even  further 
by  back-door  financing  concepts  if  the 
Byrd  amendment  is  not  adopted. 

The  further  inroads  upon  control  of 
the  public  purse  through  congressional 
appropriations  would  never  be  repaired. 

The  appropriation  process,  used  in  its 
regular  and  constitutional  fashion,  is 
the  only  affirmative  control  and  means 
of  review  which  Congress  possesses. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

Unfortunately  the  trend  has  been 
heavily  the  other  way.  The  $8.8  billion 
of  this  bill  is  bad  enough.  But  already 
the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  an  early 
submission  to  Congress  of  similar  back¬ 
door  provisions  to  finance  the  $20  billion 
Latin  American  aid  proposal. 

From  Uruguay  there  came  a  telegram 
to  various  Members  of  this  body.  It  was 
reported  and  read  during  the  debate  on 
this  floor  only  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  telegram  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  days  here  have  heavily  underlined 
overriding  Importance  of  our  having  author¬ 
ity  make  long-term  commitments  to  match 
major  effort  which  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  now  prepared  to  make  on  their  own 
behalf.  Lack  of  this  authority  wiU  seriously 
prejudice  our  ability  to  carry  out  concepts 
of  alliance  for  progress  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  basic  to  our  relations  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  Hope  these  considerations  will 
be  borne  in  mind  during  Senate  considera¬ 
tion  foreign  aid  legislation  as  well  as  serious 
effect  which  rejection  of  request  for  authority 
to  make  long-term  commitments  would  have 
on  present  conference. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
punchline  in  that  telegram  is  found  after 
the  reference  to  the  “importance  of  our 
having  authority  to  make  long-term 
commitments.”  The  punchline  reads  as 
follows: 

Lack  of  this  authority — 

That  is  to  say,  authority  to  make  long¬ 
term  commitments — 

will  seriously  prejudice  our  ability  to  carry 
out  concepts  of  alliance  for  progress  which 
have  now  become  basic  to  our  relations 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Thus  the  opening  gun  has  been  fired, 
the  signal  has  been  given,  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  has  already  started  for  further 
back-door  financing  in  the  form  of  for¬ 
eign  aid;  and  this  time  not  for  merely 
$8.8  billion.  This  one  is  for  $20  billion; 
and  I  predict  that  requests  in  that 
amount  will  shortly  be  before  this  body. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
his  March  14  speech  stated  at  one  point: 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  in  the  near  future  to  finance 
the  entire  foreign  aid  program  by  direct  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Treasury  thus  avoiding  the 
risk  of  having  these  funds  cut  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

How  prophetic  he  was,  or  will  shortly 
be  proved  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  made  in 
the  name  of  expediency.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  feels  that  it  would  be  easier  and 
more  convenient  to  get  large  sums  over  a 
long  time  without  the  embarrassment 
and  hindrance  of  submitting  the  plans 
to  the  elected  Representatives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  taxpayers.  But  the 
road  of  expediency  leads  in  the  long 
run  only  to  disaster. 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  President,  this 
entire  proposal  has  a  very  familiar  ring. 
In  essence,  it  is  a  request  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  legislative  order  of  business,  in 
favor  of  granting  and  placing  into  the 
hands  of  one  man  the  powers  and  the 
responsibilities  which  heretofore  have 
been  quite  diffused,  and  properly  so. 
This  one  man  would  not  exercise  the 
powers  himself.  He  would  delegate 
them.  But  there  would  be  a  bypassing 
and  a  nullifying  of  the  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  procedures  whereby  wholesome, 
stable,  composite  judgments  and  deci¬ 
sions  are  normally  arrived  at. 

The  same  approach  and  the  same  de¬ 
mands,  demands  for  greater  efficiency 
and  dispatch,  were  urged  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  omnibus  farm  bill  and 
the  reorganization  plans  for  the  various 
governmental  regulatory  and  other  agen- 
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cies.  Always  there  is  the  request  that 
we  forget  about  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  that  we  discard  the  tried  and 
true  ways  of  making  progress,  and  that 
we  place  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
into  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  have  time  to 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  we  not  also  see  indi¬ 
cations  of  that  drive  and  attempt  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  supposedly 
responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  advocate  that  we  give  the  President 
the  right  to  raise  or  to  lower  income 
taxes  5  percent? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  Furthermore, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  that  request  relates 
to  two  matters  which  the  Constitution 
states  are  solely  within  the  power  of  the 
Congress,  namely,  the  right  to  levy  taxes 
and  the  right  to  make  expenditures  of 
tax  funds.  So  we  find  that  that  proposal 
is  to  alter  two  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes  two  of  the  basics  of 
our  democracy — the  power  to  tax  and 
the  power  to  spend — are  now  under  at¬ 
tack. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  contribution. 

I  recall  with  much  appreciation  the 
splendid  speech  he  made  in  opposition  to 
back-door  financing,  for  the  purpose  of 
foreign  aid  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
Certainly,  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  claimed  he  was 
not  getting  any  additional  powers,  it  was 
important  to  note  that  he  was  actually 
getting  a  great  many  additional  powers. 
In  the  farm  bill,  notwithstanding  the 
representations  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  less 
power,  not  more,  actual  tabulation 
showed  a  list  of  23  new  grants  of  power 
not  heretofore  possessed  by  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  he  received  those 
powers  under  only  title  I  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

And  in  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill 
there  are  51  grants  of  discretionary 
power  and  18  authorizations  to  disre- 
gard  other  laws  applicable  to  foreign- 
aid  activities — this  time  for  an  indefinite 
period,  not  for  only  a  year. 

Theoretically  the  recapture  of  such 
powers,  once  granted,  could  be  done  by 
suitable  action  of  Congress.  But  that 
road  is  a  difficult  one  indeed,  once  the 
powers  are  put  into  use.  Seldom  is 
such  a  recapture  possible.  To  effect  it 
would  require  passage  of  a  law  by  Con¬ 
gress.  If  it  were  vetoed — and  it  more 
than  likely  would  be — there  would  be 
required  in  each  House  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

Thus  each  House  of  Congress  is  put 
in  the  position  of  being  required  to  as¬ 
semble  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to 
change  something  which  is  being  done 
or  a  situation  which  exists. 

This  trend  has  gone  much  too  far. 
It  should  be  stopped.  The  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  approved. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  instead  of 
permitting  the  proposed  operations 
“through  the  back  door,”  by  supporting 
the  Byrd  amendment,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  put  a  screen  on  the  back  door. 


If  this  is  done,  the  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  authorized,  but  there  will 
be  an  annual  appropriation,  as  required 
by  our  conventional  appropriations 
process,  in  order  to  fund  that  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
more  vigorous  the  protest  against  con¬ 
gressional  action,  the  more  evident  is 
the  lack  of  faith  in  the  merit  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  proposed  program.  The 
greater  the  reluctance  of  the  foreign- 
aid  director  to  submit  his  plans  and 
progress  to  Congress,  the  more  insistent 
we  should  be  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  gran¬ 
diose  errors  and  blunders  in  foreign  aid, 
so  far.  Many  have  been  stopped  and  a 
few  corrected  by  constant  and  vigorous 
scrutiny  and  surveillance  by  Congress, 
its  committees,  and  its  members. 

We  know  that  many  more  erroneous, 
mistaken,  improper,  and  wasteful  epi¬ 
sodes  escape  our  detection,  due  to  the 
farflung,  complex,  and  vast  operation 
which  for  years  has  defied  effective  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision  by  either  Congress 
or  the  Executive. 

Yet  the  existence  of  the  interest  and 
action  of  Congress  has  had  a  salutary 
effect.  We  should  not  only  retain  it; 
we  should  sharpen  and  strengthen  it. 

The  Byrd  amendment  is  one  way  to 
achieve  this. 

Mr.  President,  if  further  time  remains 
available  to  me,  I  now  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  foreign-aid  program,  both  military 
and  economic,  is  a  necessary  and  vital 
expense  we  must  bear  in  our  role  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  cannot 
shirk  from  this  role  or  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  it  thrusts  upon  us.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  minimize  the  burden  through  in¬ 
telligent  programs  efficiently  managed. 

This  year  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  taking  a  new  look  at  our  for¬ 
eign  assistance  programs.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy,  a  re¬ 
vitalized  program  has  been  submitted 
tailored  to  eliminate  past  abuses  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  1960’s. 

Many  Americans,  including  thousands 
of  my  constituents,  are  wondering  why 
we  must  continue  to  spend  taxpayers’ 
money  to  assist  the  economies  of  other 
countries.  As  with  most  projects  which 
humans  undertake,  there  are  mixed  mo¬ 
tives  behind  our  economic  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  nations.  A  leading  mo¬ 
tive  is  the  moral  one.  It  is  the  simple 
concept  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  are  desperately  poor 
and  go  to  sleep  hungry  every  night, 
while  the  leading  nations  of  the  free 
world  have  achieved  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  human  history. 

Another  obvious  motive  is  the  political 
fact  that  the  West,  by  example,  has 
shown  backward  nations  the  world  over 
that  the  averag^  man  can  have  comfort, 
education,  and  opportunity  without  im¬ 
posing  a  system  of  economic  slavery  on 
an  entire  nation.  The  masses  of  the 


poor  in  this  world  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  life,  are 
surging  forward  with  new  ideas  and 
aspirations.  These  forces  must  be  chan¬ 
neled  in  democratic  directions.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  allow  the  Communists  to 
capture  them  by  default.  The  under¬ 
developed  nations  have  seen  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  tend  to 
forget  the  human  misery — almost  slavery 
in  present-day  Red  China — that  ac¬ 
companies  these  gains. 

Finally,  it  is  fact  that  a  high  average 
prosperity  in  all  nations  helps  increase 
prosperity  in  each  of  them.  With 
Marshall  plan  funds  we  helped  rebuild 
the  economy  of  Europe  after  World  War 
II  and  prevented  a  Communist  takeover. 
As  a  result,  today  we  are  trading  with 
Western  Europe  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  It  makes  economic  sense  to  help 
establish  healthy  economies  in  presently 
underdeveloped  areas.  In  the  long  run 
the  new  horizons  of  trade  and  commerce 
will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  monument  to 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  that, 
under  the  Truman  doctrine  and  the 
Marshall  plan,  money  paid  out  by  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  for  Turkey  and  Greece 
saved  those  important  nations  from  fall¬ 
ing  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are 
now  bulwarks  of  strength  for  the  free 
world  against  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression. 

The  average  American  spends  $27  a 
year  on  foreign  aid.  That  is  the  amount 
of  money  taken  from  him  by  our  foreign 
assistance  program.  The  same  hypo¬ 
thetical  American  spends  $58  a  year  on 
alcoholic  beverages.  That  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  but  the  statistics  show  it. 

In  the  pending  bill  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  recommended 
$4,326  million  for  foreign  assistance. 
This  represents  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  and  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  entire  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

Perhaps  Walter  Lippmann,  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  journalists  of  the  day, 
summarized  the  need  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  when  he  said : 

The  United  States  can  no  more  refuse  to 
contribute  to  foreign  aid  in  the  world  than 
the  richest  man  in  town  can  refuse  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  community  chest. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  changed 
since  U.S.  funds  rebuilt  Europe  in  the 
postwar  era.  Now  there  are  new  nations 
with  new  needs,  stiffer  economic  com¬ 
petition  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
necessity  for  balancing  the  flow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  abroad.  It  is  time  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  foreign  aid,  both  as  to 
means  and  as  to  goals. 

For  the  past  13  years  our  economic 
assistance  programs  have  been  largely 
uncoordinated  and  operated  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  This  has  made  consistent 
planning  difficult  or  impossible.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  has  recommended  a  new 
concept  of  development  assistance  in  the 
legislation  before  us. 

It  will  provide  long-term  financing  for 
a  long-range  approach  to  long-range 
problems.  There  will  be  improved,  more 
efficient,  and  simplified  management. 
Recipient  countries  will  be  encouraged 
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to  mobilize  their  resources  and  make 
necessary  internal  reforms  before  re¬ 
ceiving  this  assistance.  This  will  be  a 
partnership  effort,  not  solely  an  Ameri¬ 
can  one,  as  other  industrial  nations — 
West  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Japan — will  be  urged  to  participate  and 
shoulder  their  share  of  the  burden. 

Far  too  often  our  continuing  foreign 
aid  programs  have  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  In  far  too  many  instances — Laos 
being  a  prime  example — they  have  been 
poorly  administered  and  have  resulted  in 
outright  waste.  As  a  result,  rather  than 
win  us  friends,  they  have  created 
enemies. 

For  too  long  a  time  foreign  aid  has 
been  covered  up  by  the  fancy  phrase¬ 
ology  “mutual  security”  and  rushed 
through  Congress  as  a  military  neces¬ 
sity.  Overpaid  officials  and  employees  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  have  lived  in  opulence  in  foreign 
countries,  without  effective  supervision 
of  their  work. 

Unfortunately  for  American  taxpay¬ 
ers,  the  ICA  is  the  haven  of  many  inef¬ 
fective  officials  who  never  had  it  so  good. 
The  entire  ICA  should  be  overhauled  and 
probably  one-third  of  its  personnel 
should  be  eliminated  forthwith,  as  this  is 
a  proven  extravagant,  boondoggling,  mis¬ 
handled  outfit. 

Economic  assistance  will  be  separated 
from  military  assistance  and  no  longer 
hidden  under  the  ill-defined  “mutal  secu¬ 
rity”  label. 

Administration  and  operation  will  be 
placed  under  a  single  agency,  in  place 
of  several  competing  and  confusing 
units. 

Only  the  most  competent  and  dedi¬ 
cated  career  aid  officials  will  be  retained 
and  new  recruitment  will  attract  highly 
qualified  talent  now  in  private  industry. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  loans  at 
low  interest  rates  repayable  in  dollars, 
instead  of  outright  grants  of  taxpayers’ 
money.  The  development  loan  program 
will  not  be  a  giveaway.  It  will  protect 
the  interests  of  American  taxpayers  as 
well  as  the  dignity  of  officials  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  nation’s  receiving  these  loans. 

Carefully  planned  programs  for  each 
country  receiving  aid  will  take  the  place 
of  a  series  of  individual,  unrelated  proj¬ 
ects.  The  large  constructive  economic 
projects  which  really  develop  a  back¬ 
ward  country  have  to  be  planned,  ad¬ 
ministered,  carried  out,  and  financed 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  takes  more 
than  one  year  to  construct  roads,  de¬ 
velop  ports,  open  mines,  build  factories, 
and  to  modernize  agriculture. 

Too  often  these  projects,  now  financed 
by  annual  appropriations,  are  likely  to 
be  unimportant  and  actually  wasteful. 
We  must  encourage  these  nations  to 
draw  up  long  term  plans  for  projects 
that  will  help  to  create  new  wealth 
rather  than  to  continue  with  haphazard 
planning  based  on  the  theory  of  “get  it 
while  the  getting  is  good.” 

Mr.  President,  the  authority  for  long- 
range  financing  is  the  very  heart  of 
this  new  concept  of  foreign  aid.  If  this 
is  not  included,  the  success  of  the  entire 
program  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Such  relatively  long  term  economic 
aid  planning  makes  sense  in  aiming  at 


more  efficient  use  of  taxpayers’  dollars, 
and  it  strengthens  our  diplomacy  in  the 
cold  war.  Up  to  now,  our  aid  adminis¬ 
trators  have  been  handicapped  in  trying 
to  induce  long-range  coordinated  plan¬ 
ning  because  they  could  not  predict 
what  amounts  Congress  would  approve 
from  year  to  year. 

By  approving  long-range  financing 
the  Congress  will  not  be  losing  its  con¬ 
trol  of  foreign  aid  funds.  Under  the 
new  5-year  program  the  Congress  will 
still  retain  the  power  to  review,  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  to  criticize,  to  reduce,  or  to 
abolish  this  program.  The  whole  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  periodically  reviewed.  While 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
program  will  be  efficiently  managed  in 
the  future,  should  there  be  any  evidence 
of  mismanagement  of  taxpayers’  money 
or  any  skulduggery  whatsover,  the 
Congress  can  at  any  time  repeal  the  en¬ 
tire  program  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year. 

The  development  loan  program  will 
convince  many  of  the  now  uncommitted 
and  newly  developed  nations  that 
American  assistance  is  not  a  year-to- 
year  thing  depending  on  diplomatic  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  cold  war.  It  will  en¬ 
courage  them  to  undertake  necessary 
and  constructive  internal  reforms  such 
as  equitable  land  reform  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  just  systems  of  taxation. 

This  improved  and  more  stable  po- 
ltical  climate  will  benefit  those  business¬ 
men  who  have  so  far  hesitated  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  private  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  those  areas  where  it  so  urgent¬ 
ly  needed. 

We  cannot  correct  or  recover  the 
waste,  the  inefficiency  and  the  ineptness 
in  the  management  of  this  program  in 
the  past.  However,  by  approving  this 
bill  we  can  assure  American  taxpayers 
that  these  same  mistakes  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue.  With  wise  planning 
and  selfless  administrators  we  can  es¬ 
tablish  a  positive  program  which  will 
fulfill  our  long-range  goals  as  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  noticed  with  in¬ 
terest  that  in  the  early  portion  of  my 
colleague’s  eloquent  address,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  new  program,  he  referred  to  it  as 
being  tailored  to  eliminate  past  abuses. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  apart 
from  the  declaration  of  purpose  to  elimi¬ 
nate  past  abuses,  where  is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  new  program  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  different  from  the  old? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  believe  the 
entire  long-range  concept  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  from  the  choice  of  the  title  of 
“Assistance”  rather  than  “Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity,”  shows  a  new  outlook.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  optimistic  in  this  grim,  cold  war 
period,  but  I  feel  the  foreign  assistance 
program  as  brought  forth  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  we  shall 
profit  by  the  mistakes  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  and  that  we  can  elimi¬ 
nate  the  waste  which  has  heretofore  too 
often  been  the  case. 


August  11 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  My  time  has 
expired,  or  I  should  be  happy  to  yield 
further  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  a  storm  is  gathering  over  the 
world.  Dark  and  ominous  clouds  begin 
to  appear.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Government  are  now  in¬ 
creasing  their  exertions  to  preserve  our 
Republic  and  to  seek  to  assure  freedom 
for  mankind.  A  few  days  ago  Congress 
enacted  a  $47  billion  defense  budget,  by 
far  the  largest  appropriation  bill  enacted 
by  Congress  at  any  one  time. 

But  the  struggle  against  communism 
is  not  to  be  waged  solely  by  increasing 
the  military  strength  of  our  country  and 
of  the  free  world.  Communism  plies  its 
trade  not  alone  by  threats  of  nuclear 
annihilation;  but  also  by  subversion  and 
intrigue,  by  propaganda  and  by  money. 

What  do  we  do  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  weak  and  of  the  small  and  of  the 
new  States  whose  legitimate  needs  are 
not  being  met  and  who  are  ready  prey 
to  Communist  enslavement?  Our  an¬ 
swer  over  the  years  has  been  a  biparti¬ 
san  policy  of  mutual  security.  We  seek 
to  help  weaker  nations,  militarily  and 
economically,  so  that  they  may  remain 
free.  America’s  foreign  policy  must  al¬ 
ways  be  based  on  the  single  question  of 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  of  her  security.  Where  weak  or 
small  or  new  nations  want  to  remain 
free,  want  to  be  our  friends,  why  should 
we  not  attempt  to  assist  them,  rather 
than  push  them  into  Communist  arms? 

I  have  listened  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece.  I  listened  to  him  as  he 
solemnly  declared  his  people  and  his 
country  would  have  gone  down  the  Com¬ 
munist  drain  had  it  not  been  for  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  under  mutual  security. 
Greece  would  not  be  an  independent  na¬ 
tion  today  were  it  not  for  the  help  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  gave  to  her. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  leaders  of  the 
gallant  Turkish  people.  The  Turks 
could  not  maintain  their  capacity  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  land  were  it  not  for 
mutual  security. 

And  what  of  the  great  people  in  West¬ 
ern  Germany,  or  indeed  in  France  or  in 
England? 

Premier  Fanfani  of  Italy  was  here  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He,  too,  indicated  his 
people’s  eternal  thanks,  for  what  this 
country,  under  mutual  security,  has  done 
in  the  past  for  the  cause  of  the  peoples 
who  wish  to  be  free.  Italy  is  our  ally  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  And  Fanfani  looms 
as  one  of  the  world’s  great  advocates  of 
that  cause. 

Indeed,  from  the  very  beginning  in 
post-World  War  II  days,  this  country 
took  a  prostrate  Europe — bleeding — and 
resuscitated  it  and  strengthened  it  so 
that  today,  standing  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  in  this  seemingly  never-ending  strug- 
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gle  against  communism,  the  free  peo¬ 
ples  of  Western  Europe  are  invigorated 
and  strong,  because  of  the  policy  of  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

Across  the  seas  in  the  far  Pacific  stands 
Japan,  feared  by  communism,  and  given 
the  strength  which  she  displays  today 
because  of  a  policy  of  our  Government 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  continue,  and 
which  we  should  continue. 

With  my  vote  I  shall  continue  that 
policy.  But  I  wish  to  say  I  bitterly  regret 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  abandonment  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  5-year  period  of  any  respon¬ 
sible  right  or  duty  to  sit  in  judgment 
about  how  much  each  year  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  should  receive  in  the 
way  of  moneys  to  expend. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  problem 
has  been  before  the  Senate.  In  1959 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  sent  to  the  Senate  precisely  the 
same  recommendations.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  believe  in  a  reasonably 
long-term  authority  for  our  country  to 
engage  in  repayable  development  loans. 
From  the  first  I  have  supported  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  as  President 
Eisenhower  first  recommended  it. 

I  continue  to  support  that  theory. 
But  the  original  bill  in  1959  provided, 
and  the  one  before  the  Senate  now  pro¬ 
vides,  that  Congress  shall  abandon  its 
right,  indeed,  its  Constitutional  duty,  to 
appropriate.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  given  authority 
by  the  bill  before  us  to  “borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  to  issue,  during  the 
fiscal  years  1962  through  1966,  notes  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  title,”  to  quote  the  precise  language, 
by  the  procedure  which  is  once  again, 
regrettably,  written  into  the  bill. 

It  is  wrong  for  Congress  to  abandon 
its  prerogative  in  this  field.  For  us  to 
do  so  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  our 
country.  Everything  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  country  has  asked  for  with 
respect  to  the  right  to  make  long-term — 
5  year — commitments  can  be  given  by 
this  Congress  simply  by  authorizing  a 
Development  Loan  program  for  5  years. 
But  in  the  process  Congress  ought  not 
to  relinquish  its  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  to  pass  judgment  on  annual  re¬ 
quests  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  for  appropriations. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  sponsor  the 
proposed  legislation  that  each  year  un¬ 
der  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  have  the 
Congress  sit  in  judgment  on  annual  ap¬ 
propriations.  In  some  perplexity,  the 
ordinary  Senator  asks,  “If  there  is  no 
difference,  then  why  advocate  change?” 

Both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  join  in  say¬ 
ing — and  I  quote  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  9,  1961,  page  14173: 

Such  an  authorization  would  not  provide 
Congress  authority  for  advance  commit¬ 
ments.  The  future  availability  of  U.S.  funds 
would  still  be  subject  to  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  in  amounts  which  could  be  known  for 
only  1  year  at  a  time. 

If  that  is  true,  why  have  the  dispute? 
If  the  joint  statement  I  have  just  read 


constitutes  the  law  and  the  fact,  why 
not  continue  authorizing  5-year  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  continue  annual  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  Congress,  under  the 
Costitution,  as  has  been  done  every  year? 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  law 
nor  the  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  one 
breath  the  proponents  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  can  state  that  “the  President 
is  authorized  to  issue  during  the  fiscal 
years  1962  through  1966  notes  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,”  and  then,  in  the  next  breath 
contend  that,  really,  nothing  is  changed 
because  Congress  will  continue  to  appro¬ 
priate  annually  anyway.  That  is  simply 
a  non  sequitur.  And,  I  repeat,  under 
such  a  contention,  why  fight  for  a  change 
from  the  historic,  constitutional  pattern? 

I  notice  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  sent  perhaps  to  all  Senators  a  state¬ 
ment  entitled  “Analysis  of  Controls  of 
Development  Lending  Program  by  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees.”  On  page  3 
of  that  memorandum  are  five  points  of 
procedure  which,  it  is  contended,  will 
apply  to  the  proposed  legislation  if  it 
passes  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  before 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  those  five  points  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  points 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

As  applied  to  the  proposed  development 
lending  program,  it  is  understood  by  the 
executive  branch  that  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  would  prevail : 

1.  The  President  would  annually  submit  a 
budget  showing  both  obligations  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  contemplated  program, 
in  accordance  with  law. 

2.  The  Congress  would  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  reviewing  the  program  and  acting 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  year  by  year.  In  accordance  with 
past  practice,  from  which  there  has  been  no 
deviation,  this  review  would  take  place  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  respective  Houses  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  budget  proposals.  The 
authorization  for  the  use  of  funds  would 
appear  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

3.  Congress  could  limit  the  use  of  funds 
in  accordance  with  its  judgment.  Limita¬ 
tions  could  be  proposed  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  or  by  amendment  to  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  either  House  in  the  same 
manner  as  Congress  acts  with  respect  to 
all  other  items  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

4.  The  executive  branch  would  be  limited, 
both  as  to  obligations  and  expenditures,  by 
the  amounts  made  available  in  the  aid  act 
or  in  the  appropriation  act,  whichever  is  the 
more  limiting. 

5.  The  President  has  already  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  his  amendments  to  the  1962 
budget  for  foreign  assistance,  including  pro¬ 
posed  language  for  development  loans.  Un¬ 
til  Congress  enacts  the  necessary  language 
approving  the  budget  program,  neither  ob¬ 
ligations  nor  expenditures  can  be  incurred. 
If  in  some  subsequent  year  Congress  failed 
to  enact  the  necessary  language  approving 
the  budget  program  and  making  the  funds 
available  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  develop¬ 
ment  lending  program  could  not  enter  into 
further  obligations  or  make  expenditures 
other  than  those  necessary  to  liquidate  ob¬ 
ligations  entered  into  under  previously  au¬ 
thorized  programs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  refuse  to  follow  the 
argument  that  we  should  vote  for  a 
change  since  it  really  will  be  no  change 


at  all.  That  is  simply  running  in  cir¬ 
cles. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  me  that  in  1960,  when  hearings  were 
being  conducted  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  while  exam¬ 
ining  Secretary  Dillon,  who  was  then 
serving  in  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  said,  at  page  64  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Church.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  recall 
last  year  the  committee  bravely  undertook  to 
write  into  the  mutual  security  bill  a  5-year 
authorization  for  funds  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  we  took  that  revised  bill  up¬ 
stairs  and  went  into  battle  expecting  rein¬ 
forcements  from  downtown  which  never  ar¬ 
rived  and  so  the  effort  failed. 

This  year  the  administration  makes  no 
recommendation  to  place  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  on  any  other  than  an  annual 
basis,  so  I  take  it  that  decision  that  was 
made  last  year  continues  in  effect  so  far  as 
the  administration’s  position  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DttLON.  I  think  a  fair  statement  of  the 
President’s  position  would  be  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  said  that  he  favors  a  long-term  basis 
for  the  operation  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  However,  he  did  not  favor  the  par¬ 
ticular  method  that  was  chosen  last  year, 
but  favored  a  different  approach  whereby  we 
asked  for  appropriations  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  number  of  years. 

That  was  requested  last  year.  You  recall 
the  Congress  authorized  funds  for  this  year 
as  well  as  last  year.  As  soon  as  that  law 
was  passed,  we  requested  funds  for  both 
years  so  as  to  give  a  2-year  basis  but  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  see  fit  to  give  us  any  funds 
for  the  second  year. 

They  denied  all  appropriations  for  the 
development  loan  fund  for  the  second  year. 
We  do  have  that  continuing  authorization. 
We  felt  that  as  long  as  we  had  that  au¬ 
thorization,  and  in  the  light  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  action  last  year,  that  we  should  just 
submit  a  request  for  funds  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  authorization. 

That  does  not  by  any  means  foreclose  a 
new  request  for  long-term  authority  next 
year  which  may  well  come. 

My  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  abandoned  a  long-term  proce¬ 
dure.  It  wanted  to  do  precisely  that.  I 
remember  the  debate  on  this  floor  on 
the  committee’s  proposal.  The  Senate 
in  the  yea  and  nay  vote  rejected  the 
provision  for  long-term  loans,  by  sus¬ 
taining  a  point  of  order  by  Senator  Case 
of  South  Dakota.  The  next  day,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  then  serving  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  Democratic  Senate  leader,  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
continuation  of  annual  appropriations. 
We  approved  it.  That  is  the  way  the 
committee  action  was  disposed  of  in  this 
Chamber  in  1959,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  should  have  been  disposed  of,  and  that 
is  the  way  we  should  dispose  of  it  today. 

This  year  we  are  again  faced  with 
precisely  the  same  situation.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  we  ought  to  au¬ 
thorize  this  kind  of  program  for  5  years. 
But  I  am  also  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  Congress  should  discharge  its  own 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution 
and  listen  each  year  to  what  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  desires 
and,  having  listened,  make  its  own  deter¬ 
mination  as  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  on  how  much  money  ought 
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to  be  appropriated.  It  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  regard  to  fiscal  year.  That  is  why  I 
salute  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  because 
that  is  precisely  what  he  proposes  to  do 
by  his  amendment  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendments  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  to  24,  In¬ 
clusive,  and  insert  the  following : 

“Sec.  202.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,187,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  not  to  exceed  $1,900,000,000  for 
use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966,  as  the  Congress  shall 
hereafter  determine  to  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended." 

On  page  8,  line  13,  beginning  with  “(i)” 
strike  out  down  to  the  comma  in  line  16, 
and  insert  the  following:  “(i)  all  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  202(a)”. 

On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  19  to  23,  in¬ 
clusive. 

On  page  9,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “and 
notes  issued  under  section  202(a),”. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  Con¬ 
gress  relinquishes  its  obligation  to  the 
American  people  to  determine  how  much 
money  ought  to  be  appropriated  each 
year,  it  will  have  relinquished  the  obli¬ 
gation  not  merely  for  one  Congress,  not 
merely  for  two  Congresses,  not  merely 
for  one  presidential  term,  but  for  5  years, 
into  the  third  new  Congress  from  the 
time  we  are  asked  originally  to  abdi¬ 
cate  our  responsibility. 

In  my  judgment,  that  procedure  does 
not  make  sense.  We  are  elected  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people.  We  sit  here 
in  judgment  on  the  spending  policies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  would  not  serve  the  Republic, 
we  would  not  serve  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  States  if  we  were 
to  say,  “Let  us  back  away  from  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Let  us  relinquish  our 
share  of  the  burden.  Let  us  give  to 
the  executive  branch — any  executive 
branch — our  duty  to  determine  its  needs 
for  the  next  5  years  how  American 
money  ought  to  be  loaned  overseas.” 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  asked 
to  do. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning. 
I  believe  in  mutual  security.  Every  year 
that  I  have  been  honored  to  be  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  have  supported  the 
theory  of  mutual  security.  I  have 
done  so  not  as  a  Republican;  I  have  done 
so  as  an  American.  I  have  supported 
the  program  under  Eisenhower,  and  I 
shall  also  support  it  under  Kennedy. 
But  what  I  opposed  during  the  years  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  1S59,  I  also  op¬ 
pose  today  under  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  To  the  great  credit 
of  General  Eisenhower,  in  1959  as 
President,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  want 
responsibility  which  was  not  his,  that  he 
objected  to  back-door  spending,  that  he 
wanted  Congress  honorably  to  discharge 
its  duty  to  appropriate.  On  that  basis, 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  fulfill  its  consti¬ 
tutional  responsibility,  will  refuse  to  ab¬ 
dicate  its  constitutional  duties,  and  will 
approve  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
Thus,  we  may  go  forward  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  program,  but  we  will  do  so  under  the 
terms  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California  on 
his  most  convincing  and  constructive 
presentation.  I  can  subscribe  to  every 
word  that  he  has  said.  His  views  cer¬ 
tainly  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  should  be  on  notice  now  that  if  we 
approve  this  back-door  spending  proce¬ 
dure,  this  buckpassing  procedure, 
whereby  we  try  to  absolve  ourselves  from 
further  responsibility,  and  turn  it  all 
over  to  the  executive  branch,  we  are 
opening  up  a  chain  of  procedure — we  al¬ 
ready  hear  rumors  that  in  connection 
with  the  Latin  American  Development 
Fund,  there  is  talk  about  a  $20  billion 
development  program  financed  through 
the  back-door  procedure — which  will  be 
of  almost  no  end,  a  type  of  spending  over 
which  Congress  will  have  relinquished 
all  control. 

If  we  do  that,  we  can  well  be  accused 
of  being  Pontius  Pilates,  washing  our 
hands  of  our  responsibility.  That  is 
what  we  may  well  be  accused  of  if  we  fail 
to  approve  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
continues  a  permanent  program  of  plan¬ 
ning,  which  is  desirable,  but  which  re¬ 
tains  the  constitutional  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  the  appropriation  of 
taxpayers’  money. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  outstanding  service  by  pin¬ 
pointing  the  issue  as  clearly  as  he  has. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  very  much  for  his 
kind  words.  I  agree  completely  that  if 
we  do  not  approve  the  Byrd  amendment, 
we  will  be  washing  our  hands  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  regard- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  preface  my  remarks  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  by  making  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
reasonable  appropriation  for  foreign  aid 
upon  the  assurance  that  this  money  of 
our  American  taxpayers  will  be  judi¬ 
ciously  spent.  I  fully  recognize  that  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  others 
who  are  in  need.  I  fully  recognize  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  cold  war  with  the  Communist 
world  to  take  action  which  will  assist 
the  developing  nations  to  develop  as  free 
and  independent  countries  rather  than 
as  Communist  bloc  puppets. 

All  of  us  know  of  abuses  which  have 
occurred  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
Some  of  these  have  been  so  flagrant  as 
to  overshadow  the  good  that  has  come 
from  these  programs.  The  abuses  have 
not  been  isolated  and  they  have  been 
inexcusable.  Taxpayers  back  home  are 
not  satisfied  by  the  excuse  that  “waste 
and  inefficiency  are  bound  to  occur  in 
any  large  program.”  They  feel  that 
public  trust  has  been  violated  in  the 
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name  of  humanitarianism.  It  is  under¬ 
standable  how  they  may  tend  to  over¬ 
look  the  reasons  for  and  the  benefits  that 
have  resulted  from  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  statement  entitled  “Some 
Accomplishments  of  U.S.  Foreign  Aid 
Programs,”  which  I  have  received  from 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  by  letter  under  date  of  July  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Accomplishments  of  U.S.  Foreign  Aid 
Programs 

Achievements  and  accomplishments  can 
only  be  stated  meaningfully  when  there  are 
yardsticks  against  which  they  can  be  meas¬ 
ured.  The  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  a 
threatened  country  is  one  type  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  successful  completion  of  a 
factory  or  a  medical  school  is  at  another  level 
of  accomplishment.  Improved  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  oversea  programs  is  yet  another 
form  of  accomplishment.  Assessments  of 
the  accomplishments  and  failures  of  our 
oversea  assistance  programs  frequently  tend 
to  confuse  these  different  types  of  accom¬ 
plishments — and  failures — without  differ¬ 
entiating  between  the  different  weights 
which  should  be  attributed  to  each  type. 

Easily  the  most  important  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  U.S.  objectives  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  attainment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Stated  simply,  the  national  in¬ 
terest  which  U$.  foreign  policy  seeks  to  ad¬ 
vance  is  to  assure  that  our  people  will  be 
able,  within  our  own  boundaries,  to  maintain 
and  develop  our  institutions,  our  values  and 
our  well-being  free  from  coercion  by  exter¬ 
nal  powers.  Fulfillment  of  this  interest  pre¬ 
supposes  three  basic  conditions:  peace,  or  at 
least  the  absence  of  a  major  nuclear  war;  a 
friendly,  or  at  least  not  hostile,  attitude 
toward  our  country  on  the  part  of  a  sizeable 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  in  which  to  live,  raise  our  families, 
and  do  business.' 

Foreign  assistance  is  an  integral  and  major 
part  of  the  response  of  the  United  States  to 
the  challenges  to  this  national  interest  which 
arise  out  of  three  great  interrelated  currents 
of  change — Communist  imperialism,  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  in  the  less- 
developed  nations,  and  the  greatly  increased 
interdependence  of  nations  resulting  from 
the  forward  rush  of  modern  science  and 
technology.  In  this  contest  the  program, 
in  association  with  other  instruments,  has 
had  many  successes,  some  failures,  and  some 
activities  whose  success  is  still  in  doubt — 
with  many  of  the  acts  of  this  great  drama  of 
the  mid-20th  century  yet  to  come. 

Foreign  aid  has  contributed  to  these  na¬ 
tional  objectives  in  several  ways: 

1.  It  has  helped  free  countries  to  main¬ 
tain  a  military  posture  which  contributes 
to  deterring  or  preventing  Communist  ex¬ 
pansion  by  force  of  arms.  The  externally 
inspired  Communist  rebellion  in  Greece,  ag¬ 
gression  against  Korea  in  1950,  followed 
closely  by  Chinese  Communist  military  aid 
to  the  Vietminh  in  Indochina,  showed  the 
Communists  would  use  military  means  to 
expand  their  power  whenever  they  thought 
they  could  do  so  successfully.  Military  and 
economic  assistance  has  helped  deter  mili¬ 
tary  aggression,  or  renewal  of  military  ag¬ 
gression,  along  much  of  the  periphery  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Korea,  Taiwin,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Laos,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece  are  ex¬ 
amples. 

Assistance  has  also  contributed  greatly  to 
the  establishment  of  a  critically  important 
complex  of  oversea  bases.  Without  it  we 
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probably  would  not  have  today  the  bases  in 
Morocco,  Libya,  and  Spain. 

While  military  strength  can  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  Communist  expansion  by  force  of  arms, 
it  cannot  insure  that  other  methods  will  not 
be  used  by  Communists  to  good  advantage. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  necessary,  rather  than 
a  sufficient,  condition  to  arresting  the  growth 
of  Communist  power.  Nor  do  the  successes 
add  up  to  maintaining  that  U.S.  programs  of 
assistance  to  foreign  military  efforts  have 
been  without  flaw — in  either  formulation  or 
execution.  We  have  probably  agreed  to  some 
force  goals  that  are  too  high,  for  example. 
Without  these  aid  programs,  however,  the 
United  States  might  now  be  worrying  not 
about  whether  these  local  armies  could  in 
some  cases  be  reduced,  but  about  how  to 
construct  a  viable  garrison  state  out  of 
Canada  and  Latin  America. 

2.  It  has  helped  free  countries  to  meet  an 
imminent  internal  threat  to  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Foreign  aid  has,  on  occasion, 
scored  as  dramatic  successes  in  meeting  or 
averting  an  imminent  threat  as  in  deter¬ 
ring  armed  aggression.  A  most  convincing 
demonstration  along  these  lines  occurred 
when  aid  was  used  on  the  largest  scale  to 
meet  the  imminent  threat  in  Western  Europe 
shortly  after  World  War  II. 

Western  Europe’s  economic  future  in  the 
winter  of  1947  seemed  bleak.  The  war  and 
the  accompanying  destruction  and  disrup¬ 
tion  had  twisted  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe  out  of  shape  and  balance.  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  production  was  well 
below  prewar,  bankruptcy  was  around  the 
corner  for  many  of  these  countries,  and  in¬ 
flation  characterized  the  internal  financial 
situation  of  most  European  countries. 
These  factors  induced  a  climate  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  that  laid  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  open  to  a  degree  of  Com¬ 
munist  influence  and  infiltration  that  we 
now  tend  to  forget  since  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Many  observers  were  prepared  to  write 
off  the  Far  East  10  years  ago,  after  main¬ 
land  China  had  fallen,  when  Korea  was 
under  attack  and  when  guerrillas  were  men¬ 
acing  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  Burma. 
But  in  these  10  short  years,  there  has 
been  remarkable  achievement  for  which 
timely  foreign  assistance  can  take  some  of 
the  credit.  Taiwan,  war  shattered  and 
crowded  with  refugees  in  1950,  has  bur¬ 
geoned  into  a  dynamic,  diversified  economy. 
Korea  has  far  exceeded  prewar  production 
and  living  standards,  despite  the  large  in¬ 
flux  of  refugees  from  the  Communist  north. 
The  Philippines  suppressed  the  Hukbalahaps 
who  had  terrorized  much  of  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  made  notable  economic 
progress,  particularly  in  the  industrial  sec¬ 
tor.  Malaya  won  a  decade-long  guerrilla 
jungle  war  with  the  Communists,  enjoys 
political  prestige  and  stability  and  holds 
much  economic  promise. 

Other  more  recent  internal  crises  which 
probably  would  have  brought  Communist  or 
other  disruptive  influences  to  power  in  the 
absence  of  U.S.  assistance  include  Guate¬ 
mala,  Iran,  Bolivia,  and  Jordan. 

3.  Economic  assistance  has  helped  free 
countries  both  to  develop  and  to  meet  a 
long-term  internal  threat  to  their  stability. 
The  role  of  foreign  aid  in  meeting  imminent 
internal  crises  has  been  fairly  clear.  That 
role  has  been  somewhat  less  dramatic  where 
economic  development  and  a  long-term 
threat  to  stability  are  involved.  But  it 
may  not  need  to  be  any  less  significant  on 
that  account.  For  if  we  only  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  become  preoccupied  with  internal 
dangers  when  they  are  clear  and  present, 
as  in  Laos  and  Jordan,  we  are  likely  to  find 
they  are  by  that  time  extremely  expensive 
and  dangerous  to  deal  with — if  indeed  they 
have  not  passed  the  point  of  no  return  as 
was  the  case  with  mainland  China.  In 
trying  to  meet  this  challenge,  the  United 
States  has  found  that  foreign  aid  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  tools  available  to  us. 


The  point  4  program,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  before  it  development  as¬ 
sistance,  and  some  of  the  defense  support 
and  special  assistance  help  toward  meeting 
this  challenge.  The  Philippines,  Thailand, 
India,  and  many  other  countries  might  be 
in  quite  different  circumstances  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  assistance.  A  major  question 
that  remains  today  is  the  adequacy  of  our 
response  to  the  long-term  threat,  and  chal¬ 
lenge,  when  taken  in  the  context  of  the  next 
10  to  20  years. 

4.  Economic  assistance  has  helped  a 
number  of  countries  to  avoid  undue  de¬ 
pendence  on  bloc  aid  which  would  tend  to 
bring  them  into  the  international  Commu¬ 
nist  orbit.  Cambodia,  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
and  Indonesia  are  examples  where  this 
threat  has  existed  or  continues  to  exist  but 
is  being  met  with  some  success  by  the 
United  States.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  which 
in  the  mid-1950’s  appeared  to  be  falling 
into  the  Soviet  orbit,  have  maintained  some 
independence. 

Accomplishments  also  can  be — and  fre¬ 
quently  are — measured  in  terms  of  concrete 
projects  in  particular  fields  of  activity  such 
as  agriculture,  health,  community  develop¬ 
ment,  and  industry.  For  many,  this  is  the 
most  satisfying  form  of  measurement — the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  malaria  cases  in 
Taiwan  from  1,200,000  in  1950  to  under  100 
a  year,  the  almost  unbelievable  progress  and 
success  of  the  community  development  pro¬ 
grams  in  India  and  the  Philippines,  the 
placing  of  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation 
through  irrigation — these  facts,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  more  accomplishments  like  them,  can¬ 
not  help  but  stir  the  hearts  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans.  In  many  ways  these  are  more 
satisfying  indicia  of  accomplishment  than 
the  statement  that  the  maps  of  the  world 
have  remained  the  same  for  another  year 
as  a  result  of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  abroad.  A  wide  variety  of  such  ac¬ 
complishments  is  given  in  “Aid  in  Action" 
(Department  of  State  Publication  No.  7221, 
July  1961). 

Accomplishments  can  be  measured  in  yet 
another  way — how  effectively  has  the 
United  States  made  use  of  the  resources 
available  to  it  for  the  oversea  programs.  It 
is  possibly  in  this  area  that  our  foreign  aid 
programs  have  received  their  greatest  criti¬ 
cism  in  recent  years.  In  part,  this  criticism 
has  been  unjustified  and  results  from  failure 
to  recognize  that  where  a  major  program  is 
carried  out  in  a  seriously  underedeveloped 
country,  the  problems  of  administration  are 
infinitely  more  difficult  than  those  faced  in 
Europe.  Circumstances  may  require — or,  if 
you  will,  foreign  policy  reasons  may  require — 
that  we  administer  an  assistance  program 
in  a  country  whose  economy  is  disrupted — 
or  whose  political  system  is  weak — or  whose 
finances  are  chaotic — or  whose  public  ethical 
standards  differ  from  those  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  There  have  been  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  inducing  American  personnel  to 
take  up  service  in  some  of  these  countries, 
for  reasons  which  are  fairly  apparent  in 
view  of  recent  and  present  circumstances. 
In  Korea,  for  some  time,  American  techni¬ 
cians  were  not  allowed  to  bring  their  wives 
and  families  because  of  inadequate  housing 
and  living  conditions;  in  Vietnam  assassina¬ 
tions  and  terrorist  activities  are  prominent 
even  in  Saigon  today  and  U.S. -aided  malaria 
teams  are  a  special  target  for  Viet  Cong 
attack;  Afghanistan  and  Laos  are  extremely 
isolated  countries  with  very  difficult  living 
conditions.  The  major  programs  in  such 
countries  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight 
and  are  fraught  with  many  problems  and 
many  dangers.  The  numbers  of  Americans 
whose  health  has  been  permanently  im¬ 
paired  as  a  result  of  their  service  in  the 
work  of  assisting  foreign  countries  to  realize 
their  potential  is  large,  and  it  grows  almost 
daily. 

However,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it 
is  now  apparent  that  the  United  States 
could  have  coped  with  some  of  these  ad¬ 


ministrative  problems  more  effectively  than 
it  did.  Recent  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  administration  include  step-up  in  lan¬ 
guage  training,  personnel  recruitment  and 
inservice  training  and  internal  audits. 
Centralization  of  aid  administration  and 
focusing  of  responsibility  is  planned  as  is 
further  efforts  on  personnel  and  administra¬ 
tive  improvements. 

CONCLUSION 

Without  any  question,  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  program  and  its  predecessors 
have  been  numerous  and  substantial — and 
without  them  the  map  of  the  world  would 
be  very,  very  different  today.  However,  the 
problems  toward  which  the  program  is  now 
directed  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
are  not  soluble  in  a  stated  limited  period  of 
years  for  a  given  amount  of  money.  A  diffi¬ 
culty  which  is  already  present  but  which 
will  become  increasingly  severe  in  the  future 
will  be  that  of  distinguishing  between  those 
criticisms  of  the  program  which  are  con¬ 
structive  and  those  which  arise  primarily 
as  a  result  of  a  desire — particularly  under¬ 
standable  given  our  American  impatience — 
to  find  an  easy,  cheap,  and  short-term  solu¬ 
tion — when  there  is  none — to  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  cold  war  and  the  “revolu¬ 
tion  of  rising  expectations"  in  the  lesser 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  our 
foreign  aid  programs  have  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  an  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  sum  of  money.  Compared  to 
the  cost  of  human  misery  which  some 
of  the  projects  have  undoubtedly  re¬ 
lieved  and  to  the  cost  of  a  hot  war — 
either  limited  or  general — which  might 
have  developed  absent  our  efforts  in  the 
foreign  aid  field  the  cost  is  not  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Nevertheless,  anyone  who  would 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  not 
been  cooperative  simply  is  being  un¬ 
grateful  and  manifesting  abysmal  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  facts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  net 
foreign  aid  expenditures  totaling  $84 
billion  from  July  1,  1945  to  June  30, 
1961  made  by  our  Government  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Net  foreign  aid  expenditures  July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30,  1961 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Actual  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1960: 


Military  aid  grants _  26,468 

Economic  aid: 

Grants _ U, _  34,  024 

Credits _  12,  066 

Other _  2,  546 

Payments  to  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions _  4,  875 


Total _  79,979 

Estimated  July  1,  1960,  to  June  30, 

1961: 

Military  aid  grants _ _  1,  500 

Economic  aid  grants,  credits  and 

other _  2,  600 


Total _ _ _  4,  100 


Total _  84,  079 

Estimated  unexpended  balance  as  of 

June  30,  1961  1 _  6,  752 

Requested  for  fiscal  1962 _  4,  805 


1  Includes  $5.4  billion  mutual  security, 
$0.9  billion  foreign  currencies,  $0.5  billion 
inter-American  development;  excludes  de¬ 
velopment  funds  of  Export-Import  Bank 
and  international  financial  institutions. 

Source:  Office  of  Business  Economics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  these  tremendous  sums  of  money, 
it  is  understandable  why  the  American 
taxpayer  has  become  alarmed  over  re¬ 
ports  showing  that  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world,  at  only  a  fraction  of  this 
cost,  have  been  so  effective.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  understandable  why  the  American 
taxpayer  has  taken  a  very  suspicious  view 
of  the  request  by  this  administration  to 
spend  even  more  money  that  that  rec¬ 
ommended  by  President  Eisenhower.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  differences  between  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  budgets  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  following  table  compares  the  Kennedy 
requests  with  the  Eisenhower  budget  pro¬ 
posals  : 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Eisenhower 

Kennedy 

Differ- 

budget 

requests 

ence 

Military  assistance . 

1,800 

1,885 

+85 

Economic  assistance _ 

1,250 

1,190 

-60 

Development  loans _ 

700 

900 

+200 

Contingencies . . 

250 

500 

+250 

Reuse  of  loan  repay- 

287 

+287 

Carryover  of  unobli- 

43 

+43 

Total _ _ 

4,000 

4,805 

+805 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  American  taxpayers  has 
been  further  confirmed  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  rather  presumptious  offer, 
reportedly  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dillon,  of  a  $20  billion  aid  program,  at 
American  taxpayers’  expense,  in  Latin 
America. 

All  of  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  President, 
provides  a  background  from  which  I,  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  must  now  view  this  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  for  not  only  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  of  our  people’s  moneys  for 
foreign  aid  activities  but  for  the  finan¬ 
cing  of  the  almost  $9  billion  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans  in  a  manner  which  relaxes 
the  control  by  Congress  over  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  expensive  activity  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  And  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  the  taxpayers 
of  my  State  to  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  this  development  loan  program  is 
not  going  to  cost  them  anything  because 
it  will,  we  hope,  all  be  paid  back  in  hard 
currency  or  American  dollars.  It  is  going 
to  cost  them  plenty.  It  is  contemplated 
that  interest  rates  as  low  as  1  percent 
will  be  charged,  and  some  loans  will  be 
interest  free,  with  terms  up  to  50  years 
for  repayment.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  had 
prepared  a  calculation  of  interest  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers — whose  taxes 
will  be  used  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  interest  paid  by  recipient 
countries  and  what  the  Treasury  has  to 
pay  the  holders  of  Treasury  notes — 
showing  over  $29  billion  on  the  basis  of 
3  percent  differential  compounded  an¬ 
nually  for  50  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  calculation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  calculation  of  interest  on  Development 
Loan  Fund 


[Fiscal  years.  In  millions] 


Interest, 
on  1962 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,187 

Interest 
on  1963 
authori¬ 
zation 
of  $1,900 

Interest 
on  1964 
authori¬ 
zation 
of  $1,900 

Interest 
on  1965 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Interest 
on  1966 
authori¬ 
zation 
of $1,900 

Total 

Interest 

1962. 

$35.6 

$35.6 

1963. 

36.  7 

$57.0 

93.7 

1964. 

37.8 

58.  7 

$57.0 

153.5 

1965. 

38.9 

60.  5 

58.7 

$57.0 

215. 1 

1966. 

40. 1 

62.3 

60.  5 

58.7 

$57.  0 

278.6 

1967. 

41.3 

64.2 

62.3 

60.5 

58.7 

286.9 

1968. 

42.5 

66. 1 

64.2 

62.3 

60.5 

295.5 

1969. 

43.8 

68. 1 

66.  1 

64.2 

62.3 

304.4 

1970. 

45.  1 

70. 1 

68. 1 

66. 1 

64.2 

313.5 

1971. 

46.  5 

72.2 

70.  1 

68.  1 

66. 1 

322.9 

1972. 

47.9 

74.  4 

72.2 

70. 1 

68.  1 

332.6 

1973. 

49.3 

76.6 

74.4 

72.2 

70. 1 

342.6 

1974. 

50.8 

78.9 

76.6 

74.4 

72.2 

352.9 

1975. 

52.3 

81.3 

78.9 

76.6 

74.4 

363.4 

1976. 

53.9 

83.7 

81.3 

78.9 

76.6 

374.3 

1977. 

55.5 

86.2 

83.7 

81.3 

78.9 

385.6 

1978. 

57.1 

88.8 

86.2 

83.7 

81.3 

397.1 

1979. 

58.9 

91.5 

88.8 

86.2 

83.7 

409.1 

1980. 

60.6 

94.2 

91.5 

88.8 

86.2 

421.3 

1981. 

62.4 

97.0 

94.2 

91.5 

88.8 

434.0 

1982. 

64.3 

99.9 

97.0 

94.2 

91.5 

447.0 

1983. 

66.2 

102.9 

99.9 

97.0 

94.2 

460.4 

1984. 

68.2 

106.0 

102.9 

99.9 

97.0 

474.2 

1985. 

70.3 

109.2 

106.0 

102.9 

99.9 

488.4 

1986. 

72.4 

112.5 

109.2 

106.0 

102.9 

503.  1 

1987. 

74.6 

115.9 

112.5 

109.  2 

106.0 

518.2 

1988. 

76.8 

119.3 

115.  9 

112.5 

109.2 

533.7 

1989. 

79. 1 

122.9 

119.3 

115.  9 

112.  5 

549.7 

1990. 

81.5 

126.6 

122.9 

119.3 

115.9 

566.2 

1991. 

83.9 

130.4 

126.6 

122.9 

119.3 

583.2 

1992. 

86.4 

134.3 

130.4 

126.6 

122.9 

600.7 

1993. 

89.0 

138.4 

134.3 

130.  4 

126.6 

618.7 

1994. 

91.7 

142.5 

138.4 

134.3 

130.  4 

637.3 

1995. 

94.5 

146.  8 

142.  5 

138.4 

134.3 

656.4 

1996. 

97.3 

151.2 

146.8 

142.5 

138.4 

676.1 

1997. 

100.2 

155.  7 

151.2 

146.8 

142.5 

696.4 

1998. 

103.2 

160.4 

155.7 

151.2 

146.8 

717.3 

1999. 

106.3 

105.2 

160.  4 

155.7 

151.2 

738.8 

2000. 

109.  5 

170.2 

165.2 

160.4 

155.  7 

761.0 

2001. 

112.8 

175.  3 

170.2 

165.2 

160.4 

783.8 

2002. 

116.2 

180.5 

175.3 

170.2 

165.  2 

807.3 

2003. 

119.6 

185.9 

180.  5 

175.3 

170.2 

831.5 

2004. 

123.2 

191.5 

185.9 

180.  5 

175.3 

856.5 

2005. 

126.9 

197.3 

191.5 

185.  9 

180.5 

882.2 

2006. 

130.7 

203.2 

197.3 

191.  5 

185.9 

908.6 

2007. 

134.7 

209.3 

203.2 

197.3 

191.5 

935.9 

2008. 

138.7 

215.5 

209.3 

203.2 

197.3 

963.9 

2009. 

142.9 

222.0 

215.5 

209.3 

203.2 

992.8 

2010. 

147.2 

228.7 

222.0 

215.5 

209.3 

1,  022. 6 

2011. 

151.6 

235.  5 

228.7 

222.0 

215.5 

1,  053. 3 

2012. 

242.6 

235.5 

228.7 

222.0 

928.8 

2013. 

242.6 

235.5 

228.7 

706.8 

2014. 

242.6 

235.5 

478. 1 

2015- 

242.6 

242.6 

4,  016.  8 

6,  429. 3 

6,  429.  3 

6,  429.  3 

6,  429.  3 

29, 734. 1 

Note. — Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  add  to 
totals. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  vote  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  There  are  many  unanswered 
questions  about  it  which  I  trust  will  be 
satisfactorily  answered  before  the  de¬ 
bate  is  concluded.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
will  help  considerably  in  enabling  me  to 
support  the  bill.  There  is  a  point,  Mr. 
President,  to  which  the  taxpayers  of  my 
State  cannot  be  pushed.  And  they  are 
not  likely  to  react  favorably  when  pre¬ 
sented  with  specious  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill. 

When  one  cuts  through  all  of  the 
smoke  that  has  been  thrown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument  over  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  gets  down  to  the  kernel, 
the  issue  is  this:  The  proponents  of  the 
administration’s  request  to  have  both  a 
5 -year  authorization  and  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  financing — back-door  financ¬ 
ing — say  that  this  will  provide  a  greater 
lever  on  officials  of  recipient  countries 


to  make  basic  changes  in  their  tax,  gov¬ 
ernmental,  and  land  ownership  systems, 
because  our  Development  Loan  Admin¬ 
istrators  will  be  able  to  make  loan  com¬ 
mitments  without  any  reservation.  The 
opponents  of  this  request — and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Byrd  amendment — be¬ 
lieve  that  a  5 -year  authorization  will 
provide  ample  support  for  long-range 
program  planning  and  that  the  require¬ 
ment  for  Development  Loan  Administra¬ 
tors  to  come  before  Congress  each  year 
to  justify  appropriations  to  continue 
their  programs,  on  the  basis  of  perform¬ 
ance  and/or  assurances  of  officials  of 
recipient  countries,  will  provide  a  great¬ 
er  lever  on  these  officials  to  make  basic 
changes  in  their  tax,  governmental,  and 
landownership  systems. 

I  happen  to  be  persuaded  to  the  latter 
view,  Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  been  very  unimpressed  by  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  proponents  of  the  back-door 
financing  provision  that  this  is  necessary 
to  permit  long-range  program  planning. 
It  is  not  necessary  at  all.  We  have  been 
carrying  out  long-range  planning  for 
years  under  our  present  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  without  back-door  financing.  In 
the  case  of  Greece,  for  example,  21  of 
47  projects  were  for  2  to  5  years;  in  the 
case  of  Ethiopia,  42  of  45  projects  were 
from  2  to  15  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  projects  and  their 
source  be  printed  in  the  Record  im¬ 
mediately  following  my  remarks.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  President,  no  foreign  aid 
project  has  ever  been  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  of  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  money  needed. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
Development  Loan  administrators  and 
the  officials  of  recipient  countries  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  if  they  are  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GREECE  1 


Project  No. 


240-19-137 . 

240-14-010 . - . 

240-14-133 . . 

240-11-009. . 

240-11-008. . . . 

240-29-138- . — . 

240-23-063 . . . . 

240-29-153 . . 

240-37-131 . . . . 

240-41-139. . . . 

240-41-053 . 

240-41-163 . . . 

240-42-090. . . 

240-49-051 . . 

240-61-064 _ _ _ 

240-71-089 . . . . 

240-83-052 . 

240-98-064 . . . 

240-93-162 . . 

240-99-154 . . . . 

240-71-089 . . 

240-32-126. . 

240-69-146 . . . . 

240-61-157 _ 

Industrial  safety  exhibit  ($7,300) _ 

240-93-148 _ _ _ 

Greek  productivity  center  ($200,000) .. 

240-82-164 . . . . 

Retirement  of  Greek  Government 

debt  ($114,512,000) . . 

Volos  earthquake  rehabilitation _ 

240-31-106 . 

240-12-108 . 

240-61-110 . 


Started 

fiscal 

year 

Com¬ 

pletion 

date 

1958 

I960’ 

1958 

1962  3 

1959 

1959 

1958 

1958 

1958 

1959 

1959 

1961  * 

1956 

1969 

1961 

1963! 

1957 

1962  3 

1958 

1961  3 

1958 

1961  < 

1961 

1961  3 

1958 

1961  3 

1958 

1958 

1958 

1963  3 

1959 

1962  3 

1956 

1959 

1956 

1960 

1960 

1961  » 

1958 

1963  * 

1958 

1959  » 

1959 

1962  » 

1959 

1959! 

1960 

1963  > 

1958 

1958 

1959 

1961 

1961 

(3) 

1961 

1961 

1958 

1958 

1956 

1957 

1957 

1959 

1957 

1958  ‘ 

1957 

1969  ’ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Greece — Continued 


Project  No. 

Started 

fiscal 

year 

Com¬ 

pletion 

date 

240-85-111 . 

1957 

1958  3 

1958  3 
I9603 
1957  3 

1957  3 

1959  3 

1958  3 

1958  3 

1959  3 

240-85-112  . . . . 

1957 

240-22-116. . . . 

1957 

240-31-118 . . 

1957 

240-31-120  . . . . . . . 

1957 

240-94-124. . . 

1958 

240-31-121  . 

1957 

240-31-117 _ _ _ _ 

1958 

Greek  Government  state  investment 
program  ($23,666,000) . . 

1958 

240-32-126. — .  1 . . . . 

1959 

1962  s 

240-69-161 _ _ _ 

1960 

1961  3 

240-69-159  . . . . . 

1960 

1961  3 

240-69-160 . . . 

I960 

1961  3 

ETHIOPIA 


663-57-911. 
663-54-914. 
663-53-055. 
663-69-900. 
663-69-906. 
663-69-908. 
663-66-053. 
663-66-060. 
663-67-924. 
663-68-927. 
663-69-926. 
663-79-013. 
663-71-012. 
663-81-040. 
663-83-041. 
663-99-901. 
663-99-908. 
663-96-900. 
663-96-907. 
663-96-042. 
663-91-054. 
663-99-000. 
663-19-900. 
663-19-906. 
663-11-917. 
663-13-056. 
663-13-062. 
663-13-916. 
663-13-918. 
663-19-031. 
663-19-052. 
063-19-907. 
663-25-900. 
663-25-901. 
663-29-906. 
663-25-910. 
663-  25-907. 
663-25-063. 
663-37-900. 
663-37-907. 
663-59-900. 
663-59-906. 
663-51-901. 
663-51-915. 
663-51-061. 


Project  No. 


Started  Com- 
fiseat  pletion 


year 


date 


1954 

1954 

1960 

1954 

1958 
1953 

1959 

1960 

1957 

1959 
1953 
1953 

1958 
1957 

1957 

1955 

1955 

1958 
1958 

1957 

1960 

1952 

1953 

1958 
1953 
1960 
1960 

1956 

1958 

1957 

1959 
1956 
1956 
1953 

1958 
1953 

1956 

1960 

1957 

1957 
1953 

1958 
1958 
1958 
1960 


1969  3 
1967  3 

1965  3 

1961  3 
1972  3 
1958 
I9603 

1970  3 

1962  3 
1970  3 
1961  3 
1960 

1960 

1963  3 

1964 

1961  3 

1966  3 
1961 3 
1970  3 

1965  3 

1967  3 
1972  3 

1961  3 
1970  3 
1970  3 

1962  3 
I9603 
1965  3 

1967  3 

1963  3 

1968  3 

1962  3 
1961  3 

1961  3 
1970  3 

1963  3 
1965  3 

1962  3 
1961  3 

1963  3 
1961  3 

1969  3 

1970  3 
1970  3 
1961  3 


1  6  miscellaneous  projects  of  less  than  $10,000  each  were 
omitted. 

2  June  30. 

3  Estimated. 

*  Merged.  , 

5  Completed. 

Source:  A  report  on  U.S.  foreign  operations  to  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Member  of  the  House.  I  made  the  point 
of  order  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  I  make 
is  that  subparagraphs  (e)  and  (f)  of  sec¬ 
tion  102  in  title  I  constitute  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  without  jurisdiction  to  report 
a  bill  carrying  appropriations  under  clause 
4,  rule  21,  which  says  that  no  bill  or  joint 
resolution  carrying  appropriations  shall  be 
reported  by  any  committee  not  having  juris¬ 
diction  to  report  appropriations. 

I  then  said: 

The  Constitution  has  said  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 
It  must  follow  that  the  mechanism  which 
gets  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  Is  an 
appropriation. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  argument  at 
this  time,  but  I  wish  to  invite  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  Chair  in  the  House 
of  Representaitves,  because  it  is  that 
decision  which  has  been  controlling  and 
which  has  been  relied  upon  ever  since. 
Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana  was  in  the  chair. 
He  said: 

The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  point  which  has 
been  raised  is  not  a  casual  point  of  order. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  Chair  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  this  is  the  first  time  a 
point  of  order  has  been  raised  on  this  issue 
as  violative  of  clause  4  of  rule  XXI. 

Here  follows  the  nub  of  the  Chair’s 
ruling  that  the  so-called  back-door  fi¬ 
nancing  did  not  constitute  an  appro¬ 
priation  : 

As  the  Chair  sees  the  point  of  order,  the 
issue  involved  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “appropriation.”  “Appropriation,”  in 
its  usual  and  customary  intrepretation, 
means  taking  money  out  of  the  Treasury  by 
appropriate  legislative  language  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  general  functions  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  language  before  us  does  not  do 
that.  This  language  authorizes  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  proceeds  of  pub¬ 
lic-debt  issues  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans.  Under  the  language,  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  makes  advances  which  will 
be  repaid  in  full  with  interest  over  a  period 
of  years  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  shall  repeat  that  sentence,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  sentence  is  the 
foundation  sentence  on  which,  from  1949 
on,  this  type  of  back-door  financing  has 
rested : 

Under  the  language,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  makes  advances  which  will 
be  repaid  in  full  with  interest  over  a  period 
of  years  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  rules  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  constitute  an  appropriation, 
and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  background  of  the  phrase  “back¬ 
door  financing”  and  the  points  of  order 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  rela¬ 
tive  thereto.  The  first  challenge  to  the 
device  of  drawing  money  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  without  an  appropriation,  and  in  a 
bill  reported  by  a  committee  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  28,  1949,  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  then  was  a 


Following  that  ruling  by  the  Chair, 
I  made  this  parliamentary  inquiry: 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Would  the 
Chair  hold  then  that  that  language  restricts 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  using  the 
proceeds  of  the  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  prevents  him 
from  using  the  proceeds  from  miscellaneous 
receipts  or  tax  revenues? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  not  have 
authority  to  draw  that  distinction.  The 
Chair  is  passing  on  the  particular  point 
which  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  seem  implicit  in  the 


ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I  thought  perhaps 
it  could  be  decided  as  a  part  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  history.  It  might  help  some  courts 
later  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  moved  to  a  new 
era  in  back-door  financing.  The  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  today  does  not  presume 
to  say,  as  similar  bills  have  in  the  past, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
bonds  that  were  offered  to  him,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  should  be  available  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  procedure  is 
not  resorted  to.  The  bill  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  these  notes  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  general  revenues  may  be  used,  with¬ 
out  even  the  gesture  of  making  the  pro¬ 
vision  applicable  to  the  proceeds  of  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  whatever  money  may  be  in 
the  Treasury,  and  to  withdraw  it  to 
purchase  the  bonds. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1949,  cited  the  fact  that  the  ruling  was 
based  upon  the  prospective  payment  in 
full  of  the  money  taken,  with  interest. 
In  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  perti¬ 
nent  language  is  included  in  section  202, 
on  page  6,  as  follows: 

Payment  under  this  subsection  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments 
thereof  by  the  President  shall  be  treated  as 
public-debt  transactions  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  the  committee’s  report  on  the  bill, 
the  committee  has  not  pretended  to  say 
that  the  loans  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  would  all  be  repaid  in  full  or 
with  interest;  in  fact,  at  page  8  of  the 
committee  report,  under  the  heading 
“Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund,”  the 
report  reads : 

Interest  rates  as  low  as  1  percent  are  con¬ 
templated,  and  some  loans  will  probably  be 
interest  free. 

The  significance  of  that  statement  is 
indicated,  I  think,  in  the  reports  which 
were  made  from  the  Conference  in 
Uruguay  the  other  day.  I  quote  from 
an  Associated  Press  report  published  in 
the  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Post  Register  of 
August  7,  under  the  byline  of  William  L. 
Ryan: 

Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay. — *  *  *  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  told  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Con¬ 
ference  here  Monday  that  Kennedy’s  alli- 
ance-for-progress  program  envisions  a  new 
aid  agency. 

“It  is  our  intention  that  future  develop¬ 
ment  loans  made  by  our  new  aid  agency  will 
be  on  a  long-term  basis,  running  where  ap¬ 
propriate  up  to  50  years,”  he  said. 

In  that  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  committee  report,  referring  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  provision 
in  the  bill,  contains  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Terms  of  repayment  up  to  50  years  will  be 
permitted,  in  some  cases  with  no  repayment 
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of  principal  for  initial  periods  of  up  to  10 
years. 

In  other  words,  the  loan  fund  which 
is  proposed  to  be  created  by  the  bill  will 
be  available  for  the  making  of  50-year 
loans,  and  during  the  first  10  years  no 
repayment  of  principal  will  be  required. 

I  quote  further  from  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Uruguay,  under  a 
dateline  of  August  7 : 

The  bulk  of  the  50-year  loans  proposed  by 
Dillon  would  be  “at  very  low  or  zero  rates 
of  interest.”  Informed  sources  pointed  out 
such  loans,  if  interest  free,  would  amount  in 
substance  to  an  80-percent  grant. 

That,  I  say,  is  similar  to  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  made  a  few  moments  ago,  when 
he  computed  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  interest-free  loans. 

In  1959,  when  the  same  type  of  financ¬ 
ing  was  proposed  in  the  mutual  security 
bill,  which  was  then  pending  before  the 
Senate,  I  made  the  same  point  of  order 
with  respect  to  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  an  additional  3 
to  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  1949,  when  the  foreign-aid 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  I  made  a 
similar  point  of  order,  challenging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  to  report  an  appropria¬ 
tion,  basing  it  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Senate,  too,  has  its  rules  with  regard  to 
general  appropriations. 

In  that  instance,  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  advised  by  the  parliamentarian, 
turned  on  a  somewhat  different  point — 
namely,  whether  that  measure  proposed 
a  general  appropriation. 

I  questioned  the  ruling  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  and  respectfully  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  A  motion  to  lay 
the  appeal  on  the  table  was  made.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected 
by  a  margin  of  11  or  12  votes,  as  I  recall. 
With  the  tabling  of  the  motion  to  lay  the 
appeal  on  the  table,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Senate  would  have  sustained  the 
appeal  from  the  Chair’s  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order.  Thereupon,  the  majority 
leader,  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  moved  an  adjournment 
of  the  Senate;  and  the  matter  went  over 
until  the  next  morning.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  half  an  hour  before  the  session  of 
the  Senate  convened,  the  then  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  majority  leader,  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader  and  me,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  provision  in  question  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bill,  that  the  amount 
of  money  involved  be  made  smaller,  and 
that  it  be  made  subject  to  annual  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Mr.  President,  that  matter  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us  again — although  now  in  some¬ 
what  different  form,  but  still  based  on 
the  idea  that  an  appropriation  is  not 
needed,  because  the  term  “loan”  is  used 
and  it  is  said  that  the  money  might  be 
repaid. 


Mr.  President,  if  it  is  held  that  the 
transactions  would  be  actual  loans,  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  repaid  in  full,  then  they 
might  properly  be  regarded  as  loans, 
not  appropriations.  However,  in  view 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  and 
also  the  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Dillon,  to  the  effect  that  the  “loans”  can 
be  made  for  as  long  a  period  as  50  years, 
that  during  a  10-year  period  no  repay¬ 
ments  of  the  principal  might  be  required, 
and  that  the  rate  of  interest  might  be  as 
low  as  1  percent,  or  that  no  interest  at 
all  might  be  charged,  certainly  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  proposal  is  not  a  good 
faith  one  in  compliance  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  requires  that  appropria¬ 
tions  be  made  only  by  law,  and  contains 
an  absolute  interdiction  against  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  by  any  other  method. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  only  course  now  open  to  the 
Senate  is  to  agree  to  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment,  strike  this  provision  from  the  bill, 
and  then  require  the  committee  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  appropriate  provisions  in 
compliance  with  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  funds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  be  expended 
only  by  means  of  use  by  Congress  of  the 
appropriation  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  relevant  portions  of  the  debate 
which  occurred  in  1949  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  1959  in  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  Congressional  Record  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  House  of  Representatives  proceed¬ 
ings,  Congressional  Record  for  June  28, 

1949,  pp.  8536-8538] 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  will  proceed  to  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  of  order  I  make  is  that  subpara¬ 
graphs  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  102  in  title  I 
constitute  the  appropriation  of  funds  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  and  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  without  ju¬ 
risdiction  to  report  a  bill  carrying  appropria¬ 
tions  under  clause  4,  rule  21,  which  says  that 
no  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  appropria¬ 
tions  shall  be  reported  by  any  committee  not 
having  jurisdiction  to  report  appropriations. 

This  is  no  casual  point  of  order  made  as 
a  tactical  maneuver  in  consideration  of  the 
bill.  I  make  this  point  of  order  because  this 
proposes  to  expand  and  develop  a  device  or 
mechanism  for  getting  funds  out  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  in  an  unprecedented  degree. 

The  Constitution  has  said  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 
It  must  follow  that  the  mechanism  which 
gets  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  is  an 
appropriation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to 
the  fact  that  subparagraph  (e)  states:  “To 
obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this  title,  the 
Administrator  may  issue  and  have  outstand¬ 
ing  at  any  one  time  notes  and  obligations 
for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25  million, 
which  limit  on  such  outstanding  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  $225  million  on  July  1, 
1950,  and  by  further  amounts  of  $250  mil¬ 
lion  on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1951,  1952, 
and  1953,  respectively”  within  the  total  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1  billion. 


Further  that  subparagraph  (f)  provides 
that  “The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed” — and  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  words  “and  di¬ 
rected” — “to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  of  the  Administrator  issued  un¬ 
der  this  title  and  for  such  purpose  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended” — 

And  so  forth.  The  way  in  which  this 
particular  language  extends  this  device  of 
giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  subscribe 
for  notes  by  some  authority  is  this:  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  words  “and  directed.” 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  no  alternative,  when  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  presents  to  him  some  of  these  securi¬ 
ties  for  purchase,  but  to  purchase  them.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  limited  to 
purchasing  them  by  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  bonds  or  securities.  He  is  directed  to 
purchase  these  notes  and  obligations  issued 
by  the  Administrator.  That  means  he  might 
use  funds  obtained  from  taxes,  that  he 
might  use  funds  obtained  through  the  as¬ 
signment  of  miscellaneous  receipts  to  the 
Treasury,  that  he  might  use  funds  obtained 
through  the  proceeds  of  bonds. 

This  proposal  will  give  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  if  it  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  authority  which  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  not  have,  for  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  an  appropriation  bill  for  a  fiscal 
year,  any  appropriation  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  would  be  held  out  of  order.  Here  this 
committee  is  reporting  a  bill  which  proposes 
to  make  mandatory  extractions  from  the 
Treasury  during  a  period  of  4  years. 

In  considering  this  matter  I  have  looked 
up  other  uses  of  this  device  of  having  the 
Secretary  subscribe  to  issues  of  securities, 
but  in  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  find 
where  we  have  directed  a  Secretary  to  do 
so.  We  have  authorized  him,  but  we  have 
never  directed  him.  I  have  in  my  hand 
here  supplement  1  of  the  1946  edition  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  in  title  XV,  para¬ 
graph  606,  sets  forth  the  provision  in  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  of 
June  30,  1947.  In  that  act  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  was  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  and  so  forth;  but 
when  it  comes  to  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  do  it  states: 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author¬ 
ized  to  purchase  any  obligations” — 

But  it  does  not  say  that  he  is  directed  to 
do  so;  in  other  words,  the  Secretary  has  some 
discretion  on  RFC  securities;  it  is  not  man¬ 
datory  that  money  be  extracted  from  the 
Treasury. 

I  also  have  here  title  42  of  the  Code  which 
gives  the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
and  I  invite  the  Chair’s  attention  to  that 
particularly  because  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  proposed  extension  of  the  housing 
program.  In  subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph 
1420,  title  XLII,  United  States  Code,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  is  carried : 

“The  Authority  is  authorized  to  issue  obli¬ 
gations  in  the  form  of  notes,  bonds,  or  other¬ 
wise  which  it  may  sell  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

It  then  states  that  the  obligations  shall 
be  unconditionally  guaranteed  but  provides 
for  congressional  review  through  specific  ap¬ 
propriations  in  these  words: 

“In  the  event  that  the  Authority  shall  be 
unable  to  make  such  payment  upon  demand 
when  due,  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  money  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.” 

It  does  not  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  procure  them.  Now,  going  fur¬ 
ther,  in  subparagraph  (d)  the  language  of 
the  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  reads: 
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“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  likewise 
authorized  to  purchase  any  such  obliga¬ 
tions.” 

But  it  does  not  contain  the  words  that 
are  included  here  in  subparagraph  (f )  where 
the  pending  bill  states: 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  purchase  any  such 
notes.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not,  as  I  said  earlier, 
a  casual  point  of  order;  we  are  here  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  power  of  the  Congress 
to  control  appropriations.  No  such  device 
has  ever  before,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  getting  money 
in  the  guise  of  a  legislative  bill  without  its 
having  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  It  is  a  mandatory  extrac¬ 
tion  of  funds  from  the  Public  Treasury,  and, 
consequently,  constitutes  an  appropriation 
and  is  beyond  the  authority  or  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  to  report  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  do,  if  the  Chair  please. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  hear  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  raising  of 
funds  by  public  debt  transaction  has  been 
frequently  authorized  by  the  Congress:  The 
Export-Import  Bank  raises  funds  by  that 
method;  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement,  in 
my  recollection,  is  carried  out  by  that  meth¬ 
od;  the  British  loan  was  financed  by  that 
method,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  was  also  financed  by  that  meth¬ 
od.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a 
seasonable  objection.  This  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  for  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  raising  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  that 
ordinary  appropriation  bills  carry.  All  of 
this  money  is  to  be  used  as  loans. 

***** 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  my  friend  who  has  raised  the  point  of. 
order  that  this  is  not  a  casual  one,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  very  sincere  one.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  question  from  a  legislative  angle 
to  be  passed  upon  in  the  direct  question 
raised  by  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
says: 

“No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.” 

The  word  “appropriations”  is  used. 

The  rule  referred  to,  clause  4,  rule  21, 
says: 

“No  bill  or  resolution  carrying  appropria¬ 
tions  shall  be  reported  by  any  committee  not 
having  jurisdiction  to  report  appropriations.” 

You  will  note  the  word  “appropriations” 
is  used.  Now,  let  us  see  what  “appropria¬ 
tions”  means. 

I  have  before  me  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary  and  “appropriations"  is  de¬ 
fined  as  follows: 

“To  set  apart  for  a  particular  use.  To  take 
for  one’s  own  use.” 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  taking 
for  one’s  own  use,  because  this  is  a  loan  de¬ 
signed  purely  for  loan  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  definite  appropriation.  It  is  giving  au¬ 
thority  to  utilize  for  loan  purposes  and  the 
money  comes  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  with  interest. 

Again,  the  word  “appropriations”  is  de¬ 
fined:  “Something,  as  money,  appropri¬ 
ated” — 

I  call  particular  attention  to  those  words 
“something,  as  money,  appropriated” — “or 
set  apart,  as  by  a  legislature,  for  a  special 
use.” 

I  repeat  “something,  as  money.” 

The  provision  in  paragraph  (f)  that  my 
friend  has  raised  a  point  of  order  against 


relates  entirely  to  loans.  As  we  read  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  title  I  it  starts  out  with  loans. 
Throughout  the  bill,  a  number  of  times, 
there  is  reference  to  loans. 

Paragraph  (e)  says: 

“To  obtain  funds  for  loans  under  this  title. 

It  is  a  loan. 

The  meat  of  the  two  paragraphs,  as  I  see 
it,  is  this: 

Paragraph  (f),  line  23,  page  8,  says: 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Administrator  issued 
under  this  title  and  for  such  purpose  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se¬ 
curities  may  be  issued  under  such  act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur¬ 
chases  of  such  notes  and  other  obligations.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  meat. 
Certainly,,  the  language  there  does  not 
amount  to  an  appropriation.  It  is  entirely 
for  loan  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  submit  to  the 
chairman  that  in  order  for  the  House  to 
carry  out  its  will  that  the  rules  should  be 
construed  from  a  liberal  angle,  a  broad 
angle,  rather  than  from  a  narrow  angle. 
Certainly,  the  word  “appropriations”  is  used 
in  the  Constitution.  And,  I  think  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  House  that  must  govern,  and 
that  is  what  the  Chair  has  to  pass  upon, 
because  the  Congress  could  determine  by 
proper  legislation  what  the  word  “appropria¬ 
tion”  means  as  contained  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself.  So,  it  is  a  rule  that  I  respect¬ 
fully  submit  the  chairman  has  got  to  con¬ 
strue  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  point  of  order  has  been 
addressed,  and  that  specifically  says,  as  I 
have  referred  to  before,  “that  no  appropria¬ 
tions,”  and  so  forth,  which  refers  to  appro¬ 
priations  entirely.  There  is  nothing  said 
about  loans.  Now,  if  the  House  intended 
that  it  should  apply  to  provisions  of  this 
kind,  instead  of  saying,  “No  bill  or  joint 
resolution  carrying  appropriations  shall  be 
reported”  the  House  might  have  said,  “No 
bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  appropria¬ 
tions  or  having  directly  or  indirectly  the 
effect.”  There  is  a  difference  between 
cause  and  effect.  Certainly,  it  applies  to 
this  case.  The  House,  in  its  wisdom,  in 
adopting  this  rule,  confined  it  to  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  an  agency  of  Government  for 
use  by  that  agency  in  carrying  out  what  the 
Congress  considered  to  be  essentially  the 
function  of  the  Government  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  or  during  the  period  for 
which  the  appropriation  has  been  made. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  must  call  for 
an  appropriation  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  violate  the  rules 
of  the  House.  This  permits  the  use  of 
money  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  for  loans  to  these 
public  agencies,  such  loans  to  be  repaid  with 
interest. 

I  respectfully  submit,  complimenting  my 
friend  for  having  raised  the  point  of  order — 
and  certainly,  it  is  not  a  dilatory  one,  nor  a 
casual  one,  one  that  demands  respect — that 
the  point  of  order  does  not  lie  against  the 
language  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
***** 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana) . 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  point  which  has  been 
raised  is  not  a  casual  point  of  order.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  Chair  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  this  is  the  first  time  a  point 
of  order  has  been  raised  on  this  issue  as 
violative  of  clause  4  of  rule  XXI. 

As  the  Chair  sees  the  point  of  order,  the 
issue  involved  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “appropriation.”  “Appropriation,”  in 
its  usual  and  customary  interpretation, 


means  taking  money  out  of  the  Treasury  by 
appropriate  legislative  language  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  general  functions  of  Government. 
The  language  before  us  does  not  do  that. 
This  language  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  use  proceeds  of  public-debt 
issues  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans. 
Under  the  language,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  makes  advances  which  will  be 
repaid  in  full  with  interest  over  a  period  of 
years  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  rules  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  constitute  an  appropriation, 
and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Would  the 
Chair  hold  then  that  that  language  restricts 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  using  the 
proceeds  of  the  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  prevents  him 
from  using  the  proceeds  from  miscellaneous 
receipts  or  tax  revenues? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  does  not  have 
authority  to  draw  that  distinction.  The 
Chair  is  passing  on  the  particular  point 
which  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  seem  implicit  in  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Chair  and  I  thought  perhaps  it 
could  be  decided  as  a  part  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  history.  It  might  help  some  courts 
later  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  can  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  and  money  raised  for  a  specific 
purpose  by  the  issuance  of  securities.  That 
is  the  point  involved  here. 

(From  the  Senate  proceedings,  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  July  1,  1959,  pp.  12435- 

12445.] 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  make  a  point  of  order  regarding 
the  language  which  appears  on  page  16,  be¬ 
ginning  in  line  13,  and  through  line  13  on 
page  17.  That  part  of  the  bill  is  section  203; 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order  against  it. 
That  is  the  language  which  is  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen. 

The  point  of  order  is  that  that  provision 
constitutes  an  appropriation,  and  that  an  ap¬ 
propriations  cannot  be  made  in  a  legislative 
bill  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

My  reason  for  believing  that  provision  is 
an  appropriation  is  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  “no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.” 

The  language  of  the  bill  to  which  I  make 
my  point  of  order  provides  for  drawing 
money  from  the  Treasury.  If  it  results  in 
the  drawing  of  money  from  the  Treasury, 
then,  according  to  the  definition  contained 
in  the  Constitution,  that  provision  of  the 
bill  must  be  an  appropriation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
constitutional  provision  that  “no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.” 

So  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
point  of  order  is  whether  the  language  which 
I  seek  to  have  stricken  out  draws  money 
from  the  Treasury. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
language  of  the  provision  itself: 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided 
for  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force 
or  as  hereafter  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  this  purpose.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  determine  the  terms  and  condi- 
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tions  of  any  advances  or  loans  made  to  the 
Fimd  pursuant  to  this  section.” 

Obviously  that  draws  money  from  the 
Treasury;  it  draws  from  the  Treasury 
money  which  the  Treasury  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides: 

“The  amount  of  such  obligations  also  may 
not  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  203(a)  of  this  act  except  that,  to  the 
extent  that  assets  of  the  Fund  other  than 
capitalization  provided  pursuant  to  section 
203(a)  are  available,  obligations  may  be  in¬ 
curred  beyond  such  limitations.” 

Without  knowing  just  what  those  other 
assets  are,  one  would  assume  that  those 
other  assets  also  are  funds  resting  in  the 
Treasury,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  made 
available,  they  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury. 

So  the  point  of  order  is  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  must  constitute  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  since  it  proposes  that  money 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury.  If  it  is  an 
appropriation,  it  may  not  be  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  because 
it  would  constitute  an  appropriation,  and 
appropriations  may  be  reported  only  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Moss  in  the 
chair) .  Is  the  Senator’s  point  of  order  that 
this  provision  is  in  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  No;  I  merely 
used  the  Constitution  to  define  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  appropriation. 

Under  the  Senate  rule,  appropriations 
must  be  reported  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  may  not  be  contained  in  a 
legislative  bill. 

I  used  the  Constitution  merely  to  define 
an  appropriation. 

The  Constitution  provides : 

‘‘No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.” 

If  this  provision  is  an  appropriation,  it 
provides  for  the  drawing  of  money  from  the 
Treasury,  and  therefore  the  provision  is  in 
violation  of  that  Senate  rule. 

Furthermore,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  this  question 
came  up  before,  when  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  was  first  authorized.  At  that  time 
the  Congress  decided  to  make  an  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  later  to  make  an  appropriation. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  does  not  propose  that  the  money  be 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  by  simply  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Secretary  may  take  it  out; 
but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  maintains  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  it  merely  authorizes  an 
appropriation.  In  that  event,  the  appropri¬ 
ation  would  fall  under  the  annual  review  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  course. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  point  of 
order.  After  discussion  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  the  Chair  believes  it  may  be 
neceessary  to  examine  the  precedents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter. 

The  Chair  wonders  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  any 
comments  to  make  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
precedents  are  so  clear  that  the  Chair  would 
not  need  to  study  the  matter.  There  have 
been  many  precedents.  The  form  of  this 
provision  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  2  years  ago  when  the  Senate  voted 
to  approve  this  very  operation  of  borrowing 
through  the  public  debt  transactions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  an  authority  on  this  subject;  and  some 
time  ago  he  was  advised  that  the  precedents 
are  very  clear  against  the  point  of  order  now 
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made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  did  not  know  there  was  the  slightest  doubt 
about  that,  or  I  would  have  had  a  memoran¬ 
dum  on  it  prepared. 

The  instances  in  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized  precisely  the  same  operations 
were  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  at  great 
length,  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

There  are  many  precedents  which  author¬ 
ize  this  procedure;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Parliamentarian  will  advise  the  Chair 
that  the  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  raised  this  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  housing  bill,  2  years  ago.  I 
was  convinced  that  the  Senate  did  not  have 
authority,  under  the  Senate  rule  which  re¬ 
quires  authorization  and  appropriation,  to 
bypass  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
go  directly  to  the  Treasury,  by  calling  the 
transaction  a  debt  transaction,  because  a 
number  of  those  items  would  never  be  paid 
off,  although  some  of  them  were  revolving 
funds  which  would  be  paid  off. 

But  after  I  indicated  that  I  intended  to 
make  the  point  of  order,  I  was  confidentially 
informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
Chair  would  rule  against  my  point  of  order. 

There  has  never  been  a  decision  that,  such 
a  provision  was  in  violation  of  the  Senate 
rule.  But  the  information  which  came  to 
me  from  the  Parliamentarian  was  that  in 
some  previous  year  there  had  been  a  ruling 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  against  a 
position  similar  to  the  one  I  had  taken,  and 
that  the  Parliamentarian  would  be  inclined 
to  follow  that. 

Then  I  checked  among  my  colleagues;  but 
I  could  not  find  among  them  support  which 
would  justify  bringing  the  matter  to  a  show¬ 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  did  not  make  the  point  of  order,  be¬ 
cause  I  understood  that  if  I  did  make  it,  the 
Chair  would  rule  against  the  point  of  order, 
and  then  I  would  be  obliged  to  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

At  that  time  certain  items  in  the  housing 
bill  were  so  very  popular  that  whether  it  was 
within  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  not  made 
no  great  difference. 

The  situation  has  become  so  extreme  now, 
with  all  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  for 
gold  from  abroad,  with  $13  billion  of  deficit 
spending,  when  long-range  Government 
bonds  cannot  be  sold,  as  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  should  continue  this  prac¬ 
tice.  That  is  my  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  whether  the  Senate 
would  like  to  have  a  definite  solution  of  this 
point  of  order.  We  can  have  it.  I  could 
not  say  how  the  Parliamentarian  would  rule. 
All  I  received  was  the  information  that  2 
years  ago  he  was  going  to  rule  against  the 
point  of  order.  So  I  did  not  make  the  point 
of  order,  because  I  could  not  follow  through 
successfully.  Tonight  it  may  be  different. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  hear  me  a  moment  further, 
it  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  said, 
that  the  same  financing  device  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  passage  of  the  bill  2  years 
ago;  but  the  point  of  order  was  not  made. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  report  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  itself  this  time,  on 
the  pending  bill,  which  reads  in  part,  on 
page  15: 

“It  will  be  recalled  that  this  is  the  same 
financing  device  which  was  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
when  the  Fund  was  first  established  in  1957. 
As  finally  enacted  that  year,  however,  the 
law  creating  the  Fund  authorized  appropria¬ 
tions  totaling  $1,125  million  for  2  fiscal 
years.” 

In  other  words.  Congress,  on  reflection  of 
what  the  Senate  had  done  in  approving  this 
matter  as  a  public  debt  transaction,  made  a 
change  before  it  finally  enacted  the  author¬ 


ization  for  the  appropriation.  It  did  not 
pursue  this  method. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  raised  the  question 
on  the  housing  bill.  I  think  I  took  part 
somewhat  in  the  discussion  at  that  time.  It 
was  deemed  the  better  part  of  parliamentary 
discretion  at  that  time,  because  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  housing  bill,  perhaps,  to  avoid 
pressing  for  a  decision.  But  here  we  are 
proposing  to  do  something  Congress  has 
never  done  before,  to  say  that  for  5  years 
the  Secretary  can  dip  into  the  Treasury  and 
draw  out  money  to  the  extent  of  $1  billion 
a  year.  If  it  can  be  done  for  5  years,  if  we 
are  to  say  this  will  take  place  for  5  years, 
what  is  to  prevent,  the  next  time  a  bill  comes 
before  Congress,  our  saying  it  can  be  done  for 
10  years  or  15  years  or  20  years  or  25  years? 
If  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
by  this  kind  of  device,  are  we  not  appropri¬ 
ating  money?  Are  we  not  drawing  money 
from  the  Treasury?  And  the  Constitution 
says  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropri¬ 
ations  made  by  law.  If  this  is  drawing  money 
from  the  Treasury,  it  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  regarded  as  an  appropriation,  and  it 
would  then  fall  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  relating  to  appropriations. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  say  any  more  about  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  good 
example.  It  has  been  operating  under  the 
arrangement  provided  for  in  the  bill  for  I  do 
not  know  how  many  years.  It  is  limited 
only  by  the  loans  it  can  reasonably  approve, 
which  now  total  some  $9  billion.  This  is 
done  time  and  again. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  would 
suddenly  choose  this  particular  occasion  to 
raise  the  point  of  order.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  Parliamentarian  rule  on  the 
point.  If  this  procedure  had  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Congress,  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  programs,  as  mentioned  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  a  few  moments  ago,  could 
never  have  been  carried  out.  I  agree  with 
the  Parliamentarian  and  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  he  was  convinced 
by  the  Parliamentarian  there  was  no  validity 
to  this  point  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  In  view  of  the 
precedents  of  other  legislation  which  has 
passed  this  body,  including  revolving  funds 
created  thereunder,  even  though  the  point 
of  order  was  not  squarely  raised  before,  the 
Chair  feels  disposed  to  follow  the  precedents, 
and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
temporarily  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair,  but  I  shall  withdraw  the  appeal 
in  a  moment,  after  I  make  a  statement.  It 
is  true  that  what  is  proposed  has  been  done 
before,  and  has  been  done  on  other  bills. 
Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  it  been  done  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  direction  here  pro¬ 
posed,  for  authority  to  take  as  much  as 
$1  billion  a  year  out  of  the  Treasury  for 
5  years. 

I  think  this  is  an  issue  the  Congress 
should  face.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
point  has  just  been  raised,  I  am  not  sure 
we  are  prepared  with  the  material  I  should 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate,  if  the  issue 
is  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  time  this 
evening  lends  itself  to  the  presentation  of 
this  issue.  However,  I  want  to  say  this  is 
an  issue  which  ought  to  be  squarely  faced  by 
the  Congress.  Are  we  going  to  surrender 
the  prerogatives  that  have  been  prescribed 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee?  Are  we 
going  to  sacrifice  the  review  procedures 
provided  by  annual  appropriations  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  kind  of  device  which,  by  going 
around  the  Appropriations  Committee,  per¬ 
mits  an  expenditure  to  become  a  public  debt 
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transaction  and  permits  the  drawing  of 
money  out  of  the  Treasury? 

If  it  can  be  done  for  a  $5  billion  program, 
it  can  be  done  for  more  than  that.  If  it 
can  be  done  for  5  years,  it  can  be  done  for 
25  years. 

In  terms  of  amount  and  in  terms  of  years, 
this  is  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  the  idea 
that  has  come  to  my  attention.  If  there 
were  enough  support  and  if  enough  Senators 
had  listened  to  the  debate  on  the  point, 
I  would  not  object  to  going  to  a  vote  on 
the  appeal. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Aiken.  If  it  appears  that  the  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  restricted,  would  the 
Senator  go  along  with  requiring  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  get  an  appro¬ 
priation? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  certainly  would,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  the  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
always  thought  they  ought  to  be  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  appropriations,  and  not  have  this 
irind  of  back-door  appropriation. 

Mr.  Aiken.  If  it  is  required  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  then  I  think  we  should  at  least  from 
now  on  require  that  the  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  should  be  transferred  to  appropriations. 
That  goes  for  small  business,  big  business, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  stockpiling.  To 
be  consistent,  the  Senator  would  have  to 
insist  on  that. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  believes  that  is  exactly 
the  way  it  should  be  done.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  raised  this  issue  in  the 
House  years  ago.  He  is  consistent  in  his 
position. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  does  get  an  appropria¬ 
tion.  It  has  borrowing  authority  only,  and 
it  gets  direct  appropriations  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Ultimately,  we  pay  that  which  was 
borrowed. 

Mr.  Aiken.  To  make  up  the  losses;  but  it 
gets  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  To  make  up  its  losses  it  must  get 
money  from  appropriations.  It  must  be  re¬ 
paid.  In  this  instance,  there  is  no  way  to 
repay  the  money. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is, 
Shall  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
I  said  that  I  would  withdraw  the  appeal. 
On  further  reflection,  I  think  I  shall  not 
withdraw  it.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  appeal. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  completely  correct  on  the 
point  of  order  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  speak  louder? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  shall  vote  to  overrule  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  with  all  deference  to 
the  Chair,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  is  embraced  in  this  amendment 
can  lead  to  a  serious  impairment  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  control  of  the  purse 
that  has  resided  in  parliamentary  bodies 
since  the  dawn  of  at  least  English  parlia¬ 
mentary  history. 


If  we  delegate  for  5  years  the  power  to 
ta.ke  a  billion  dollars  from  the  Treasury 
without  coming  to  the  Congress,  we  will 
surrender  some,  at  least,  of  the  power  of  the 
purse,  because  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Congress  could  not  alter  what  was  done  un¬ 
less  the  President  approved.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto 
to  recapture  the  power  of  the  purse. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
an  authorization.  If  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  reported  provided  for  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  an  appropriation  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  each  year,  of  course  it  would  be  entirely 
consonant  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  expenditures  on  an  annual  basis. 
This  is  going  a  long  way  from  the  original 
concept  of  Congress  on  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  everything  they 
could  to  provide  that  each  Congress  would 
have  a  right  by  a  simple  majority  to  deter¬ 
mine  fiscal  policies.  The  Founding  Fathers 
even  wrote  into  the  Constitution  a  provision 
that  no  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Army  should  be  for  a  longer  period 
than  2  years.  If  the  Congress  wants  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  loans  it 
ought  to  authorize  it  and  not  appropriate 
for  5  years  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  would 
take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Congress,  of 
each  House,  ever  to  recapture  the  power.  It 
would  matter  not  how  strongly  we  felt  it 
necessary,  because  the  President  could  veto 
any  bill  which  might  interfere  with  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Before  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  takes  his  seat,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
an  interpretation  of  a  phrase  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  I  have  been  using  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  point  of  view  as  to  the  defining 
of  what  is  an  appropriation.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  article  I,  section  9,  says,  “No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.” 

Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  since  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  so 
forth,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  he  would  be 
drawing  money  from  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Russell.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  done  violence  to  my  concept  of  the 
Constitution.  This  has  happened  in  respect 
to  a  great  many  other  bills,  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  some  of  the  housing 
bills.  In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vided  that  Congress  should  take  two  looks 
at  these  large  expenditures  of  funds;  one  at 
the  time  of  the  authorization,  and  one  when 
the  appropriation  was  made  according  to  law 
to  meet  the  authorization.  Under  what  is 
now  proposed,  the  Congress  would  not  get 
the  two  looks  at  the  matter. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  point  clearly 
before  those  who  have  come  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber  since  this  discussion  started,  my  point 
of  order  is  not  that  the  bill  may  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  bill 
may  be  unconstitutional.  I  am  saying  that 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the 
language  in  the  bill  constitutes  an  appro¬ 
priation,  for  the  Constitution  says,  “No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law.” 

The  language  of  the  bill  provides  for  draw¬ 
ing  money  from  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  5  years.  The 
language  even  provides  that  if  the  money  is 
not  used  in  1  year  any  unused  portion  can 
be  used  in  the  next  year.  The  language  is 
“any  unused  portion  of  the  maximum  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding  pe¬ 
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riod.”  This  represents  a  drawing  of  $5  bil¬ 
lion  out  of  the  Treasury  in  5  years. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  a  reappropriation  which 
is  something  always  considered  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
is  a  reappropriation  of  funds  not  expended 
each  year. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  If  the  lan¬ 
guage  draws  money  from  the  Treasury,  that 
constitutes  an  appropriation  under  the  defi¬ 
nition  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  If  it  is  an  ap¬ 
propriation  it  must  come,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  pertaining  to  appropriations,  only 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  can 
be  reported  only  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 

President. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Will  the  Presiding  Officer  re¬ 
fresh  the  memories  of  Senators  as  to  the 
basis  for  the  ruling? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Yes.  If  I  correctly  heard  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  point  of  order  was  over¬ 
ruled  on  the  ground  that  there  are  prec¬ 
edent  for  the  language  which  is  carried  in 
the  bill.  I  am  not  sure  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  whether  by  “precedent”  the  Chair 
meant  this  was  a  practice  which  had  not 
been  successfully  challenged  heretofore,  or 
whether  it  represented  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  rule  and  of  the  language  involved. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  basis  for  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  was  that  this  practice 
has  been  followed  on  many  previous  occa¬ 
sions  and  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Senate.  On  that  basis  the  Chair  found  that 
at  no  time  had  the  question  been  squarely 
presented,  as  it  is  now.  Based  on  that  his¬ 
tory,  on  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  Chair  overruled  the  point  of  order. 
There  is  now  before  the  Senate  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
of  course,  I  doubt  that  anybody  would  main¬ 
tain  that  simply  because  some  law  or  rule 
was  not  enforced.  It  was  repealed  because 
it  had  not  been  used.  If  the  issue  has  never 
been  squarely  presented  to  the  Senate  before 
for  a  definite  ruling,  perhaps  it  is  because 
the  issue  was  never  so  large  or  never  seemed 
to  be  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  the  rule  as  is 
the  case  now  before  us. 

Again  I  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Senators  who  have  come  into  the  Chamber 
during  the  debate,  although  the  Senate  did 
sanction  this  practice,  so  to  speak,  by  passing 
the  bill  2  years  ago,  the  bill  was  changed 
before  it  became  law.  The  authority  for  that 
statement  is  the  report  of  the  committee 
itself,  where  it  says,  at  page  15,  “this  is  the 
same  financing  device  which  was  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  when  the  Fund  was  first  established 
in  1957.  As  finally  enacted  that  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  law  creating  the  Fund  authorized 
appropriations.”  So  the  language  was 
changed  before  it  became  law. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  deference  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  mere  fact  that 
this  question  has  not  been  raised  before  and 
that  this  method  of  financing  has  been  con¬ 
tained  in  previous  legislation  could  scarcely 
be  construed  to  be  a  precedent  dealing  with 
the  precise  situation  before  us  today.  I  have 
not  completely  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
merits  whether  to  support  the  committee 
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amendment  or  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  How¬ 
ever  I  stress  the  fact  that  this  point  of 
order  raises  a  fundamental  issue.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  language  ob¬ 
jected  to  constitutes  a  taking  of  funds  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  is  a  matter  there¬ 
fore  which  under  Senate  rules  should  be 
handled  by  and  should  come  to  us  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I,  therefore, 
shall  support  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  although  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  and  for 
his  ruling.  This  back-door  approach  to  the 
Treasury  raises  problems  very  much  deeper 
than  anything  relating  to  this  specific  bill. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
in  effect,  is:  Since  there  is  no  precedent 
on  this  subject,  the  absence  of  a  precedent 
shall  constitute  a  precedent  adverse  to  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Apparently, 
whatever  is  the  indicated  ruling,  it  is  adverse 
to  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Will  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  give  his  opinion  on 
this  matter:  If  we  overrule  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  is  now  pending? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  If  the  point  of 
order  were  sustained  and  made  to  apply  to 
the  entire  paragraph,  the  paragraph  would 
come  out  of  the  bill.  Actually,  the  point  of 
order  is  primarily  directed  to  the  language 
beginning  at  line  23  dealing  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  money.  If  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained  as  made,  all  the  language  would 
come  out  and  there  would  not  be  anything 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  amend.  The 
remedy  to  the  situation,  of  course,  would  be 
to  reinstate  the  first  part  of  the  language 
and  then  simply  make  it  an  authorization  for 
an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  further? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  understood  the  Senator 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Carroll.  My  reason  for  asking  the 
question  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
point  of  order  applies,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  says,  to  the  so- 
called  Fulbright  concept  in  the  bill  itself,  it 
must  necesarily  apply  to  the  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment.  If  the  point  of  order  applies  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  it  would  destroy  the 
President’s  own  program,  because,  by  the 
words  of  the  minority  leader,  this  is  the 
President’s  program. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps  I 
should  advise  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  language  of  the  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment  uses  the  words  “authorization  for  an 
appropriation”  and  does  not  propose  to 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  supplement  what  he  has  said? 

Mr.  Carroll.  May  I  continue?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Dirksen  amendment  provides 
authorizations  for  successive  years,  with  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $700  million  for  1  year,  $500 
million  for  another  year,  and  $300  million 
for  another  year? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  It  merely  pro¬ 
vides  for  authorizing  an  appropriation. 


Mr.  Carroll.  May  I  ask  another  question? 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  not  been 
present  in  the  Chamber  the  entire  time,  nor 
has  he  been  a  Member  of  this  body  long. 
What  would  be  the  effect  over  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  if  we  legislated  in  this  fashion? 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  housing  leg¬ 
islation?  What  would  be  the  effect  upon 
numerous  other  types  of  legislation  if  the 
Senate  adopts  the  position  advocated  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  in  view  of 
the  funds  already  provided  and  obligated? 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Senate 
should  now  sustain  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Of  course,  if 
action  were  taken  now,  it  would  not  repeal 
legislation  which  is  on  the  statute  books 
authorizing  certain  things  to  be  done.  It 
would,  however,  create  a  precedent,  so  that 
hereafter,  instead  of  taking  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  without  an  appropriation  bill,  the 
form  would  be  followed  which  we  follow  in 
connection  with  most  domestic  legislation, 
in  which  we  authorize  appropriations  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
if  his  concept  of  the  Constitution  is  accurate, 
there  will  be  a  shutoff  immediately. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  No. 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  think  we  should  be  very 
careful  how  we  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  not  said  that  the 
point  of  order  rests  upon  constitutional 
grounds.  He  is  not  saying  that  the  bill  is 
unconstitutional,  or  that  past  legislation 
which  used  this  device  is  unconstitutional. 
He  has  merely  cited  the  Constitution  to 
define  what  an  appropriation  is;  and  if  this 
constitutes  an  appropriation,  then  it  comes 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
reporting  of  appropriations. 

Let  me  read  the  constitutional  provision 
again,  because  I  think  there  is  an  important 
distinction.  The  issue  has  never  been 
presented  quite  so  clearly.  I  am  using  the 
Constitution  merely  to  define  an  appropria¬ 
tion: 

“No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.” 

The  question  is:  Does  the  language  in  the 
bill  propose  to  draw  money  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury?  If  it  draws  money  from  the  Treasury, 
it  must  be  an  appropriation.  If  it  is  an 
appropriation,  then  it  corns  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  reporting 
of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lausche.  I  wished  to  touch  upon  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
rule  urged  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  with  respect  to  the  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  direct  the  Treasury  to  pay  out 
the  amounts  identified  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  Dirksen  amendment  specifi¬ 
cally  provides  that  each  year  an  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  May  be  made. 
It  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Lausche.  It  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  not  basing  his  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality,  but  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  invite  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  text  beginning  on  page  70  of 
the  volume  on  Senate  procedure,  in  which 
the  following  language  is  found: 
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“definition  of  general  appropriation  bills 

“  ‘There  is  a  distinction  between  what  is 
commonly  called  a  general  appropriation  bill' 
and  a  bill  providing  for  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion.’  The  ‘rule  itself  was  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  only  the  general  appropriation  bills, 
which  are  well  defined,  carrying  general  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  various  departments.’ 

“In  specific  cases,  the  following  have  been 
held  to  be  general  appropriation  bills  within 
the  meaning  of  rule  XVI:  Urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bills,  deficiency  appropriation 
bills,  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bills, 
all  chapters  of  an  omnibus  or  consolidated 
general  appropriation  as  the  one  of  1950. 

“In  the  84th  Congress,  the  bills  considered 
to  be  general  appropriation  bills  follow: 
Urgent  deficiency,  1955;  Treasury  and  Post 
Office,  1956;  second  supplemental,  1955;  La¬ 
bor  and  Health  and  Welfare,  1956;  Interior, 
related  agencies,  1956;  Agriculture,  1956;  in¬ 
dependent  offices,  1956;  State,  Justice,  and 
Judiciary,  1956;  Defense  Department,  1956; 
District  of  Columbia,  1956;  Commerce  and 
related  agencies,  1956;  general  Government 
matters,  1956;  public  works,  1956;  legislative, 
1956;  mutual  security,  1956;  supplemental, 
1956. 

"definition  of  special  appropriation  bills 

“All  bills  appropriating  money  which  are 
not  general  in  nature  are  considered  as  spe¬ 
cial  appropriation  bills  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  found  in  rule 
XVI.  Examples  of  bills  held  by  the  Senate 
to  be  special  appropriation  bills  follow: 

"Relief  appropriation  bill  of  1939  and  1940, 
work  relief  bill  for  1943  (in  the  House),  a 
joint  resolution  making  appropriations  for 
relief  purposes;  a  joint  resolution  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  emergency  relief  purposes; 
a  joint  resolution  providing  additional  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps;  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  en¬ 
able  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  ‘An  act  to  provide  further 
for  the  national  security  and  defense  by 
stimulating  agriculture  and  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products’;  a  bill 
making  an  appropriation  for  farm  relief  in 
drought  and  storm-stricken  areas;  and  a  bill 
making  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  make  payments  upon  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation.” 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  rule  this 
is  a  special  appropriation  bill,  and  Is  not 
covered  by  the  rule  which  the  Senator  cites 
as  his  reason  for  challenging  this  particular 
provision? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Responding  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  have  two  ob¬ 
servations — first,  if  a  proposal  to  appropriate 
$1  billion  a  year  for  5  years  is  not  an  ap¬ 
propriation  which  comes  under  the  rules 
which  would  place  it  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  we 
ought  to  redefine  “appropriations.” 

Second - 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  did  not  say  that  this  was 
an  appropriation  bill.  The  Senator  said  it 
was.  I  deny  that  it  is  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  think  this  is  an  appropri¬ 
ation  bill? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  This  is  an  authorization  to 
borrow  money,  which  would  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury.  Most  of  the  precedents  al¬ 
ready  cited  are  in  connection  with  programs 
to  borrow  money,  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury;  but  such  a  provision  is  not  considered 
an  appropriation,  within  the  constitutional 
meaning. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  understand  that  this  is  not  a  provision 
to  draw  money  from  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  The 
money  is  borrowed.  That  is  the  language 
of  the  bill.  That  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
past,  practically  all  such  programs  have  in- 
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volved  authority  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Treasury,  which,  it  is  contemplated,  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury. 

This  is  an  extremely  far-reaching  proposal. 
I  had  no  notice  that  the  Senator  intended  to 
raise  any  such  point  of  order.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  dangerous  and  improvi¬ 
dent  to  decide  at  this  point  a  question  which 
would  affect  the  housing  program,  the  sea¬ 
way,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  and  other  programs  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  programs  would  be  affected 
by  the  ruling.  If  the  Senate  is  to  decide  a 
question  of  this  importance,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  serious  study.  I  would 
call  it  an  extremely  improvident  act  to  de¬ 
cide  an  issue  as  important  as  this  without 
any  preparation,  without  any  hearings, 
without  even  the  benefit  of  the  exhaustive 
study  the  Senator  from  Virginia  prepared 
in  a  previous  case,  which  I  remember  dis¬ 
cussing  with  him.  He  had  done  a  great 
amount  of  research,  and  we  had  the  benefit 
of  it. 

I  submit  that  on  the  narrow  ground  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
relying  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate  itself,  the 
point  of  order  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  advise  the  Senate  why  it 
was  that  2  years  ago,  when  the  bill  was  finally 
enacted — I  assume  as  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
ference — instead  of  following  this  plan,  the 
bill  was  changed  so  as  to  authorize  appro¬ 
priations? 

Mr.  Fulbright.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell 
the  Senator;  and  I  think  that  is  at  the  root 
of  the  necessity  for  the  procedure  followed 
in  the  present  bill. 

For  a  long  time  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  move  to  outlaw  or  forbid  any 
kind  of  procedure  other  than  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Senate  had  gone  along,  but 
in  conference  the  House  insisted  upon  a 
different  procedure.  As  often  happens, 
Senators  having  many  pressing  duties,  and 
being  members  of  various  committees,  gave 
way  in  this  instance,  for  those  and  various 
other  reasons. 

Later  the  House,  by  its  action,  refused 
to  allow  anything.  It  was  understood  in 
the  conference  that  if  we  would  not  insist 
upon  our  position  the  House  conferees  would 
be  very  lenient  and  considerate  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  appropriation  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  amounts,  following  the  authorization 
of  more  than  $1  billion. 

As  events  proved,  the  House  refused  to 
appropriate  anything  this  year  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  supplemental  bill  or  rather, 
it  did  not  appropriate  the  full  amount  au¬ 
thorized. 

This  only  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
the  procedure  which  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended.  The  House  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  does  not  confine  itself  to  recom¬ 
mending  appropriations.  It  has  assumed 
the  authority  to  make  policy.  When  the 
House  refuses  to  appropriate  for  a  program 
such  as  this,  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
denies  the  policy. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  this  procedure 
takes  away  the  control  of  Congress  over 
these  programs,  that  is  a  mistake.  It  does 
not  take  away  the  control  of  the  Congress  at 
all.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Congress  as  is  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is  only 
human  nature  that  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  like  to  get  all  the  power  they  can. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee.  The  record  shows  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  been  extremely  cooperative 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  determined  by  the 
Congress  as  a  whole;  but  in  several  instances 
the  House  has  not  been — specifically,  in  the 


case  I  have  Just  mentioned,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  The  administration  requested 
$250  million,  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  allowed  nothing. 

After  a  very  long  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  together  with  the  exertion  of 
great  efforts  by  the  administration,  the  final 
result  was  an  appropriation  of  $150  million. 

The  issue  is  within  the  Congress.  Congress 
is  not  denied  control.  Congress  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  control  over  the  programs 
through  its  legislative  committees. 

If  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  overruled, 
complete  authority  over  these  programs  will 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  in  a  moment.  First,  let  me  respond 
to  the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

First,  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  had  I  known  this  provision  was  in  the 
bill  and  had  I  known  this  question  would 
arise,  I  would  have  conferred  with  him. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  It  has  been  no  secret.  It 
has  been  well  advertised. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  There  has  been 
no  secret  about  it.  However,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota — and  that  is  true  of 
every  other  Senator — is  busy  with  other 
duties,  and  does  not  always  read  bills  before 
they  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  had 
assumed,  with  respect  to  the  Loan  Fund,  that 
inasmuch  as  2  years  ago  the  committee  ap¬ 
parently  acquiesced  in  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  an  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion,  the  increase  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  would  also  follow  the  same  device  as 
was  used  2  years  ago. 

It  was  only  as  I  went  to  the  news  ticker, 
after  I  came  from  a  committee  meeting  this 
afternoon,  that  I  read  about  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  then  compared  it  with  the 
language  which  was  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
that  it  dawned  on  me  that  what  was  proposed 
was  a  change  in  the  handling  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund. 

Second,  if  2  years  ago  it  seemed  to  be  the 
better  part  of  discretion  to  make  it  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  appropriation,  when  only 
$1,250  million  was  involved  for  2  fiscal  years, 
it  might  be  the  better  part  of  discretion,  in 
dealing  with  the  House  this  time,  to  have 
an  authorization  for  appropriation,  unless  it 
is  planned  to  make  an  authorization  for  $5 
billion  covering  5  years. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  in  a  sense,  1 
regret  that  this  issue  has  arisen  in  this  way, 
in  this  fashion,  and  at  this  time.  But  there 
cannot  be  any  question,  since  the  issue  is 
here,  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  collides 
squarely  with  rule  XVI  of  the  Senate,  which 
provides  that  appropriations  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  that  if  the 
Senate  adopts  this  provision  and  bypasses 
rule  XVI,  we  are  not  only  surrendering  power 
now,  but  are  binding  the  next  two  Congresses 
and  handicapping  them  with  amendments 
in  dealing  with  this  program. 

If  the  Members  of  future  Congresses,  not 
yet  elected,  thought  it  wise  to  reduce  the 
amount,  a  two -thirds  vote  would  be  required 
to  undo  something  which  we  are  asked  to 
provide  by  a  majority  vote. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  as  to  the 
special  appropriation,  I  invite  attention  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  page  1,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  all,  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  $3,164,820,000. 
This  is  in  addition  to  authority  provided  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  borrow  up  to  $1 
billion  a  year  from  the  Treasury  for  each 
of  the  next  5  years  for  its  lending  operations.” 

In  other  words,  under  this  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 


general  appropriation  bill  to  deal  with  every 
item  of  the  bill,  which  the  committee  report 
says  is  $3,164  million,  except  the  $1  billion 
which  goes  into  the  Loan  Fund.  That  is 
appropriated  out  of  hand  in  this  bill  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  terms  of  rule  XVI.  It  is  not 
only  violated  out  of  hand  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  for  1959;  it  is  violated  also  for  1960, 
1961,  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  because  there  is  a 
general  violation  of  the  authority  of  rule 
XVI  relating  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  is  handled  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  But  the  billion-dollar  Loan 
Fund  receives  special  handling  in  violation 
of  rule  XVI,  not  only  for  this  year,  but  also 
for  the  4  ensuing  years. 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  rewrite 
the  provision  and  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $1  billion  a  year  for  each  of  5  years.  If 
that  were  done,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
-the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  policies 
which  pertain  to  practically  all  the  other 
spending  operations  of  the  Government. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  have  been  some 
provisions  in  housing  bills  which  have  been 
handled  in  this  way.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  violative  of  rule  XVI.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  authorization  to  provide  a 
special  appropriation.  This  is  simply  a  gen¬ 
eral  authorization  with  an  attempt  made  to 
exclude  $1  billion  of  it  from  having  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  other  appropriations  by 
going  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Capehart.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
the  regular  order?  I  do  not  think  one  Sen¬ 
ator  ought  to  hold  the  floor  indefinitely  and 
yield  to  others  to  make  speeches. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Capehart.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  matter,  not  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  or  should 
not  lend  money.  The  practice  of  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  to  lend  money  has  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  Congress  authorizing  or 
passing  laws  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  lend  money  to  many  different  kinds 
of  projects. 

For  example,  there  are  two  kinds  of  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  moment  in  the  Federal 
Government.  One  is  expenditures  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes,  expenditures  which  we  would 
call  expenses.  In  other  words,  the  money  is 
spent  100  percent  as  expenses.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  never  expects  to  get  it  back. 

In  the  case  of  a  bank,  a  bank  lends  money 
and  expects  to  get  the  money  back.  It  lends 
the  money  out  of  its  treasury,  and  the  loans 
are  repaid  to  the  treasury.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  set  aside  this  request  for 
a  ruling  tonight  and  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  give  a  little  thought,  possibly,  to  going 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  to  establish  a  policy  or  adopt  a 
rule  whereby  all  moneys  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  lend,  and  as  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury, 
could  be  handled  on  an  authorization  basis, 
such  as  the  bill  provides. 

When  we  authorize  the  Treasury  to  lend 
money  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  International  Bank,  and  a 
half  a  dozen  housing  projects,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  money  will  be  lent  in  1 
year  or  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Therefore,  if  we  appropriate  $1  billion,  and 
there  is  a  request  for  only  $500  million  to 
be  loaned,  then  there  is  $500  million  in  an 
appropriation  bill  which  will  not  be  used. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  set  this 
matter  aside.  The  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  could  submit  a  resolution  to  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  enable  a  study  to  be  made  of  the 
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advisability  of  setting  up  a  system  to  handle 
loans  which  we  know  will  be  loans,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  might  be  termed  expense 
matters. 

I  think  we  would  be  much  better  off  to 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  lend  money  in 
instances  when  the  money  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury,  than  we  would  be  to  go  the 
appropriation  route.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  all  the  safeguards  that  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  with  reference  to  authorizations 
for  the  Treasury  to  lend  money  for  specific 
purposes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Capehart.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  made  a  very  fine  point;  namely, 
that  instead  of  considering  this  proposal  as  a 
single-shot  method,  there  ought  to  be  a 
determination,  once  and  for  all,  across  the 
board.  The  Senator  has  suggested  that  a 
resolution  be  offered  in  order  to  arrive  at 
that  determination.  I  am  certain  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
a  resolution  has  been  offered.  I  believe  it  is 
still  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
If  adopted,  it  would  touch  on  these  various 
programs.  A  movement  such  as  is  being 
considered  here  would  affect  only  one  in¬ 
dividual  program. 

What  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  is 
how  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  administra¬ 
tion  itself  asked  for  this  very  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  That  program  was  advo¬ 
cated,  I  am  sure,  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
imagine  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
probably  all  other  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  favored  it.  Why  we  should  now, 
in  one  particular  program  seek  to  strike  it, 
I  fail  to  understand. 

Mr.  Capehart.  As  a  practical  business 
matter,  there  would  be  better  control  over 
the  funds  and  over  the  money  is  the  Treas¬ 
ury  were  authorized  to  lend  money  to  the 
corporations  or  the  institutions  to  which 
the  loans  are  to  be  made,  than  by  the  appro¬ 
priation  route,  in  my  opinion. 

If  we  appropriate  the  money,  the  attitude 
will  be  taken  that  it  is  appropriated  and  will 
be  gone.  But  since  we  are  going  to  lend 
money  which  will  be  repaid  and  are  going 
to  have  collateral — a  note  or  some  other  sort 
of  instrument — it  seems  to  me,  purely  from 
a  business  standpoint  and  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  that  route 
than  the  appropriation  route. 

If  it  is  the  will  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  after  studying  the  program,  and 
after  referring  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  that  we  ought  to  do  this, 
then  we  ought  to  treat  all  similar  projects 
alike.  We  ought  to  treat  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Housing  Authority, 
the  International  Bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  others,  alike.  We  ought  to  say, 
“From  now  on  we  will  appropriate  money 
rather  than  to  go  the  route  we  have  been 
going." 

I,  myself  would  favor  a  rule  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  the  money  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  and  the  Government  never  expects 
it  to  be  returned,  such  funds  be  considered 
by  the  appropriation  route. 

When  the  money  is  to  be  lent,  and  we 
expect  it  to  be  returned  when  the  loans  are 
repaid  to  the  Treasury,  I  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  go  the  other  route. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  will  lend  this  year.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  lend.  Let  us  consider  what  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  and  the  Housing  Authorities 
will  spend.  When  we  consider  all  these  proj¬ 
ects,  the  amount  runs  into  a  large  sum.  It 
runs  up  the  appropriation  bill.  No  partic¬ 
ular  amount  of  money  is  saved  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  a  great  deal  of  money  is  ap¬ 


propriated,  without  knowing  how  much  of 
it  will  be  loaned. 

I  prefer  to  make  certain  that  we  authorize 
the  Treasury  to  loan  the  money,  and  put  the 
Treasury  in  a  position  to  be  certain  that  the 
money  will  be  paid  back,  and  have  the  money 
paid  back  to  the  Treasury;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  100  percent  expenditure  items — items 
which  we  do  not  expect  will  result  in  the 
repayment  of  any  of  the  money — handle 
them  by  means  of  appropriations. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  study  this 
problem.  I  am  generally  in  favor  of  tighten¬ 
ing  up  on  the  procedure.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  But  first  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  loan  fund  should  be  au¬ 
thorized. 

Mr.  Capehart.  But  the  $1  billion  will  stand 
as  an  appropriation.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  loans  will  amount  to  $200  million;  but 
$800  million  more  will  then  have  been  ap¬ 
propriated. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  No;  we  could 
merely  have  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$1  billion,  and  then  what  was  actually  need¬ 
ed  would  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Capehart.  But  what  is  the  difference 
between  appropriating  the  money  and  saying 
“Pick  up  the  money  whenever  you  need  it,” 
and  saying  to  the  Treasury,  “Advance  the 
money  when  it  is  needed"? 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Because  then 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  its  annual  review. 

Mr.  Capehart.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  wiser  than  any  of  the  other  com¬ 
mittees. 

If,  under  the  House  of  Representatives 
rules,  control  of  all  the  money  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  might  develop. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion 
there  are  very  many  basic  and  philosophical 
reasons  why  it  is  wise  to  pursue  the  course 
of  tightening  up  and  of  returning  the  ap¬ 
propriations  to  the  hands  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee. 

The  legalities  of  this  matter  have  been 
discussed  at  some  length. 

In  my  opinion,  this  matter  comes  under 
rule  XVI  of  the  Senate  rules.  In  fact,  I 
should  like  to  use  the  citation  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  himself  used;  I  refer  to  the 
volume  entitled  “Senate  Procedures.”  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  referred  to  page  70 
of  that  volume.  Thereafter,  on  page  71,  we 
find  the  following: 

“In  the  84th  Congress,  the  bills  considered 
to  be  general  appropriation  bills  follow:” 

And  in  the  following  list,  the  next  to  the 
last  item  is: 

“Mutual  security,  1956.” 

So  there  is  no  question  that  under  the  Sen¬ 
ate  rules  this  is  an  appropriation  matter, 
and  falls  within  rule  XVI. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  one  or 
two  points.  I  see  on  the  floor  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  recall 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

It  is  said  that  this  provision  will  simply 
constitute  borrowing,  and  that  all  of  the 
money  is  to  be  repaid. 

The  Senate  has  the  intention  of  getting 
away  from  the  old  idea  of  making  grants  and 
gifts  to  the  various  nations;  and,  instead, 
the  Senate  wishes  to  loan  them  money  by 
means  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

This  year  in  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  the  officers  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  testified.  If  I  recall  correctly — and  I 
believe  I  do,  although  I  do  not  have  the 
hearings  before  me  at  the  moment — they 
testified  that  one-third  of  these  funds  will 
be  loaned  in  soft  currencies  or  will  be  repay¬ 
able  in  soft  currencies.  That  means  that 
there  would  be  a  long,  long  time  before  the 
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money  which  they  would  loan  from  the 
Treasury  would  be  repaid. 

Knowing  that,  and  knowing  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  money  would,  in  the 
long  run,  be  an  actual  appropriation — and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  mistaken 
in  his  concept  of  the  nature  and  the  kind  of 
these  loans — -at  that  time  I  questioned  the 
officers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security. 
They  take  the  notes  or  bonds  of  these  peo¬ 
ple;  but  very  rarely  do  they  take  mortgages. 
So  we  depend  on  the  credit  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  do  not  usually  hold  mortgages  for 
the  amounts  loaned. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  look  into  this 
area,  with  the  idea  of  tightening  up  on  the 
law. 

So  I  conclude  my  comments  by  stating 
that  the  authorities  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  say  that  this  is  a  general 
appropriation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  when  we  engage  in  this  procedure,  we 
know  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money,  at  least,  is  an  actual  appropriation. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  Allott.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  this  trust  fund  is  to  make  loans 
to  underprivileged  nations  that  do  not  have 
sufficient  bankable  security  to  obtain  loans 
either  from  the  International  Bank  or  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  Allott.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
realistic  for  us  to  fail  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  money  will  never  be  repaid. 
The  recipient  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
repay  it. 

Mr.  Allott.  By  the  terms  of  the  loans  them¬ 
selves,  some  will  be  repayable  in  the  soft 
currencies  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
loans  are  made. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  both 
when  it  was  created  and  when  it  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  additional  appropriations, 
approximately  2  or  3  months  ago.  I  did  so 
because  I  believe  in  loans  as  a  better  method 
of  extending  the  help  of  our  strong  financial 
arm,  rather  than  to  proceed  by  way  of  grants 
or  gifts.  It  is  as  a  friend  of  this  particular 
type  of  activity,  as  contrasted  with  grants 
and  gifts,  that  I  make  these  remarks. 

First,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  question  is  not — as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana — whether  the 
funds  will  be  expended  and  gone  from  the 
Treasury  or  whether  they  will  be  invested 
and  later  may  be  returned. 

The  Constitution  provides: 

“No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law.” 

There  is  no  question  that  money  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  under  this  meas¬ 
ure.  Money  may  be  lawfully  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  under  this  measure,  if  it  be 
passed  and  enacted  into  law,  up  to  the 
amount  of  $1  billion  a  year,  for  5  years,  and 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  bal¬ 
ances  during  the  5  years,  and  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  repayments  made  during 
those  5  years,  because  a  revolving  fund  is  set 
up. 

So  it  is  completely  idle  for  anyone  to  say 
that  this  is  not  an  appropriation  bill — and 
a  very  large  appropriation  bill — or  to  say 
that  it  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  Senate  rules  which  relate  to  appropria¬ 
tion  bills. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  friends  in  their 
earlier  remarks  indicated  that  they  were 
fearful  that  if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  were 
not  sustained  in  this  case,  difficulties  would 
be  created  in  the  case  of  existing  housing 
programs,  the  seaway  appropriations,  and 
other  programs  which  have  been  handled  in 
this  manner.  But  such  a  conclusion  would 
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be  completely  erroneous,  because  here  the 
only  question  Is  whether,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the 
pending  bill  is  sound. 

Many  measures  which  are  passed  by  the 
Senate  could  be  attacked  by  the  making  of  a 
point  of  order  at  the  proper  time.  But  often 
at  the  time  the  Senate  is  so  united  in  its 
view  that  the  objective  of  the  measure  is 
sound  and  salutary,  that  no  point  of  order 
is  raised. 

Having  served  for  some  years  on  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  I  know  it  is  hardly 
ever  that  an  appropriation  bill  comes  here 
from  the  other  body  without  containing 
numerous  items  of  legislation  which  could 
have  been  stricken  out  if  points  of  order 
were  made  appropriately  in  the  other  body. 

I  also  know  that  as  our  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  such  measures  to 
the  Senate,  and  as  they  have  been  passed, 
there  have  been  frequent  additions  to  the 
bills  by  way  of  affirmative  legislation  to 
which  no  point  of  order  has  been  raised;  and 
such  provisions  are  perfectly  legal  when 
passed  in  that  way. 

I  remember  that  last  year,  when  I  was 
handling,  here  on  the  floor,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  related  agencies — a  bill  in  which  our 
committee  had  included  a  provision  to  allow 
more  high-rated  positions  in  the  CAA,  which 
at  that  time  was  being  very  much  enlarged — 
there  was  a  colloquy  and  debate  with  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  with  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina.  But  when  they 
realized  the  salutary  nature  of  the  provision 
which  was  included,  they  graciously  con¬ 
sented  not  to  raise  the  point  of  order;  and 
the  bill  was  passed  and  was  enacted  into 
law  with  that  provision  in  it;  and  it  was 
enacted  in  such  a  way  as  to  redound  to  the 
better  serving  of  the  objectives  which  the 
CAA  carried  out. 

Scarcely  an  appropriation  bill  which  the 
Senate  passes  fails  to  contain  one  or  more — 
sometimes  many  more — provisions  of  that 
sort. 

So  my  friends  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
how  legislation  already  enacted  or  already 
passed  may  be  affected  if  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  not  sustained.  In  that  event,  such 
legislation  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way, 
because  no  point  of  order  was  raised  at  the 
time  of  its  consideration. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  times  when  the  Senate  will  decide  that 
it  is  wise  legislative  procedure  to  overlook 
the  raising  of  a  point  of  order,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  do  something  very  necessary  in 
a  certain  field,  and  when  the  actual  cost,  at 
the  time  when  the  Senate  acts,  cannot  be 
assessed. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  proposed  legislation 
we  are  asked  to  appropriate  $5  billion,  to  be 
spent  once,  twice,  or  as  many  times  at  it 
may  be  paid  back,  without  further  control 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  in 
itself  is  a  minor  matter,  without  the  power 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  revert  to  the 
other  system  in  the  event  it  cannot  override 
the  veto  of  a  President  who  is  anxious  that 
this  system  prevail. 

I  can  understand  why  this  provision  was 
written  into  the  bill.  It  was  because  the 
Executive  thought  the  Congress  should  have 
been  more  generous  than  it  saw  fit  to  be, 
in  the  supplemental  bill  of  2  or  3  months  ago, 
in  the  granting  of  additional  funds  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

In  the  expenditure  of  funds  so  large  as 
these  are,  and  on  an  objective  which  is  as 
subject  to  question  as  this  is,  in  which  the 
Congress  has  insisted  on  having  first  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill  and  then  an  appropriation 
bill  in  each  year  in  which  the  foreign-aid 
program  has  been  operating,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  question  which  is  so  very  vital 
and  one  in  connection  with  which  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Congress  should  be  kept  in 


the  picture,  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  protection  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  completely 
justified  in  raising  his  point  of  order,  and 
the  Senator  is  completely  justified  in  stand¬ 
ing  back  of  it. 

One  more  remark  and  I  shall  be  through. 
No  one  attaches  any  criticism  at  all  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  for  his  ruling.  He  very 
properly  referred  the  matter  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  and  ruled  in  accordance  with 
what  the  Parliamentarian  advised  him, 
which  was  the  proper  course  for  him  to 
follow.  The  Parliamentarian  has  in  effect 
advised  that,  since  the  Congress  has  seen 
fit  not  to  raise  points  of  order  in  previous 
leigslation  which  was  highly  beneficial  to 
our  country,  and  which  was  desired  to  be 
passed,  therefore  the  point  of  order  could  not 
be  raised  at  this  time  and  on  this  particular 
item. 

I  do  not  think  that  reasoning  is  logical. 
I  do  not  think  that  conclusion  follows  at 
all.  Just  as  the  Senate  exercises  its  judg¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  on  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  appropriation  bills,  refusing  to 
raise  the  point  of  order  on  some  and  raising 
it  on  others,  so  may  we  always — and  I  hope 
we  shall  always — have  the  right  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  when  a  vital  matter  to  our 
people  is  involved;  and  certainly  this  is  such 
a  matter. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say,  before  I  take  my 
seat,  certainly  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  his  committee  are  not  to  be  criticized 
in  any  way  for  what  they  have  done,  because 
they  have  made  so  clear  what  they  intend 
to  do.  The  Senator  from  Georgia,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  was  one  of  the  other  Senators,  has 
already  read  the  language  on  page  1  of  the 
report,  making  it  very  clear  that,  in  addition 
to  the  appropriation  which  is  to  be  made 
under  this  authorization,  there  is  authority 
granted  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
borrow  $1  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 
The  report  could  have  gone  ahead  to  make  it 
clear  that  moneys  paid  back  could  be  re¬ 
loaned,  but  that  was  not  necessary. 

If  Senators  will  read  pages  15  and  16  of  the 
report  they  will  find  the  committee  laid  this 
matter  straight  on  the  line,  so  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  what  was  intended. 
Speaking  of  these  particular  subsections,  the 
report  states: 

“These  subsections  effect  a  major  change  in 
the  method  of  financing  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Instead  of  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  $700  million  for  fiscal  1960, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration,  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  gives  the  Fund  authority  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  Treasury  up  to  $1  billion  a  year 
in  each  of  5  fiscal  years  beginning  in  1960. 
Any  unused  portion  of  this  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  in  1  year  is  to  be  added  to  author¬ 
ity  available  in  succeeding  years.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  meet 
the  Fund’s  needs  by  a  public  debt  trans¬ 
action.” 

That  does  not  mean  the  funds  are  not 
going  to  be  spent  from  the  Treasury. 
Whether  they  are  spent  at  the  time  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  or  at  the  time  they  are  turned  over 
to  our  neighbors  all  over  the  earth,  they  are 
certainly  going  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury;  and  that  is  the  wording  of  the  report. 

While  I  compliment  the  committee  for 
being  frank — and  I  hope  Senators  will  read 
the  rest  of  the  statement,  because  it  makes 
clear  what  is  intended  to  be  done — I  hope 
Senators  will  also  be  equally  firm  in  their 
insistence  that  in  a  far-reaching,  long  time, 
huge  money  matter,  so  contentious  as  this 
has  been  from  year  to  year,  the  Congress 
shall  retain  from  year  to  year  the  power  to 
pass  upon  this  program  and  the  power  to 
say  whether  we  shall  continue  it  and  in 
what  amount. 

I  hope  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  will  be  over¬ 
ruled. 


Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  President - 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  been  seeking  to  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  have  some  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Would  the  Senator  mind  if 
I  first  made  a  short  statement? 

Mr.  Aiken.  No. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
real  qualms  about  the  present  bill  and  the 
5-year,  $5  billion  program  proposed  by  the 
committee.  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  having 
an  appropriation  made  from  year  to  year.  I 
want  that  distinctly  understood.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  that  programs  that  have 
existed  for  25  to  30  years  are  jeopardized  and 
within  a  relatively  short  debate  we  will  have 
very  able  Senators  making  a  hasty  argument 
on  a  point  of  order  which  could  affect  billions 
of  dollars  of  such  programs.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  legislating  responsibility. 

This  is  why  I  make  a  suggestion.  It  has 
been  made  before  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana.  Let  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  matter  before  us  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Does  anyone  doubt,  if  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained  this  evening,  it  will  affect  housing 
and  other  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
in  the  past  20  or  25  years?  If  the  point  of 
order  is  to  be  sustained,  it  should  be  made 
to  apply  across  the  board,  and  it  should  be 
done  intelligently. 

I  make  this  as  a  last  suggestion:  If  the 
Senate  sustains  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  later 
moving  to  protect  the  principle  involved,  if 
the  Senate  so  desires. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order?  It  is 
disconcerting  to  have  so  much  conversation 
going  on.  I  would  like  at  least  to  be  able 
to  reflect  on  my  own  thoughts. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Carroll.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  it  will  be  highly  unwise  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  take  hasty  and  ill-advised  action  on 
a  totally  new  subject  which  might  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  legislation  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  25  years.  There  have 
been  two  or  three  legal  opinions  expressed, 
and  I  respect  the  opinions,  but  they  are  im¬ 
promptu  opinions.  No  precedents  have  been 
cited.  Nobody  knows  how  deeply  such  ac¬ 
tion  would  affect  other  appropriations. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  matter,  I 
think  they  do  not  know  fully  at  this  hour 
the  extent  to  which  other  appropriations 
would  be  affected.  I  think  I  can  make  that 
statement  with  some  confidence  of  accuracy 
no  matter  how  persuasive  their  arguments 
may  sound. 

Let  us  assume  the  Senate  sustains  the 
Chair  and  proceeds  from  that  point.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  Dirksen  amendment  will  then 
be  considered.  If  it  is  not,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  the  bill.  In  the  meantime,  a 
proper  resolution  on  this  subject  could  be 
considered  by  the  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee.  No  harm  would  be  done, 
because  the  program  does  not  really  become 
effective  for  a  year.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  loan  program,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  controllable.  In  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  it  is  true 
he  was  not  interpreting  the  Constitution, 
but  he  was  interpreting  the  constitutional 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  an  appropri¬ 
ation.  The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Allott,  stated  that  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  is  within  rule  XVI.  What  is 
there  to  worry  about?  Let  us  not  have  any 
hasty  action  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  Having  in  mind  the  con¬ 
stitutional  words  that  no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  does 
the  Senator  contend  the  $5  billion  which 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
loaned  under  this  measure  would  not  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Carroll.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  contends  this  is  an  issue  which 
should  be  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  not  tried  to 
be  passed  on  in  the  Senate  in  a  few  minutes, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  first  impression.  I 
could  very  easily  agree  that  if  I  were  render¬ 
ing  a  quick  interpretation,  an  off-the-cuff 
opinion,  I  might  agree  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct;  but  this  is 
not  the  way  to  legislate,  in  my  opinion,  on 
so  serious  a  question  with  such  far-reaching, 
historical  implications. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
is  overruled  by  the  Senate,  in  effect  we  shall 
have  decided  that  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  which  are  made  without  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  an  appropriation  bill  are  not  legal, 
or  at  least  we  shall  have  cast  serious  doubt 
upon  their  legality. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  list  of  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  which  have  been  made  by  various 
agencies,  and  then  comment  very  briefly. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owes 
the  Treasury  $13,730  million. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
owes  $2,962  million. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  owes 
$403  million. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
owes  $1,888  million. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
owes  $2,819  million 

The  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  owes  $1,172  million. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
of  course,  is  liquidated  now,  but  it  borrowed 
untold  billions  of  dollars. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  owes  the  Treasury  $112  million. 

The  Veterans’  Administration,  direct  loan 
program,  owes  $930  million. 

The  Defense  Material  Service  of  the  GSA, 
for  strategic  materials  stockpiling,  owes 
$1,937  million. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency,  for  Infor¬ 
mational  Media  Guarantees;  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  for  the  Natural  Fibers  Revolving 
Fund;  the  Small  Business  Administration; 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Maritime 
Administration,  for  the  Federal  Ship  Mort¬ 
gage  Insurance  Fund  owe  approximately  $21 
million. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been 
financed  through  borrowings  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  although  the  bond-issuing  authority  has 
now  been  withdrawn  except  as  it  relates  to 
retiring  old  bonds. 

Besides  those  investments  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Treasury  now  holds  securities 
amounting  to  $258  million  in  the  Bank  for 
Cooperatives;  $699  million  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank;  $1,206  million  in  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank;  $1,792 
million  in  Federal  land  banks;  $1,947  million 
in  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

That  makes  in  all,  for  notes  and  other  se¬ 
curities  held,  about  $31,800  million.  Some 
of  these  borrowings  were  authorized  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  others 
were  not. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  owes  the 
Treasury  $2,819  million,  did  not  have  its 
borrowings  authorized  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  that  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  direct  loan  program,  $930  million,  was 
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not  authorized  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee;  and,  furthermore,  that  by  this  very 
law  on  which  we  are  working  there  have  al¬ 
ready  been  guaranteed  private  investments 
abroad  amounting  to  $500  million,  almost 
the  last  dollar  of  which  has  been  committed, 
and  that  there  is  authorization  for  $500 
million  more  in  the  bill  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering. 

If  there  are  losses  on  those  private  invest¬ 
ments  abroad,  the  insurance  must  be  paid 
first  through  the  premiums  on  hand,  which 
amount  to  the  grand  sum  of  $4  million,  and 
beyond  that  they  will  be  paid  by  notes  given 
by  the  Director  of  the  ICA  to  the  Treasury. 

Those  are  three  items — the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  direct  loan  program,  and  the 
guarantee  of  private  investments  abroad — 
which  I  feel  would  be  seriously  jeopardized 
by  overruling  the  decision  of  the  Chair  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  the 
Senator  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  of  those 
things  have  been  done  by  law.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  impair  the  validity  of  any 
law  which  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  Aiken.  No. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Even  though 
the  money  has  been  taken  from  the  Treasury 
by  this  device,  if  it  was  done  as  the  result  of 
a  law,  it  conforms  to  the  constitutional 
provisions. 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  believe  two  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  floor  have  been  quoting  from  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  unless 
the  authorizations  went  through  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  they  would  not  be 
legal. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota..  No. 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  The  Senator 
misses  the  point.  We  have  not  contended 
those  actions  were  not  legal.  This  would 
be  legal  if  Congress  did  it,  and  the  bill  be¬ 
came  a  law. 

Mr.  Aiken.  And  we  made  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  Yes,  indeed;  I  agree. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Either  way.  If 
Congress  passes  the  law,  it  will  be  drawing 
the  money  from  the  Treasury  by  law.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  since  it  is  an  appropriation  it 
should  be  handled  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  appropriations. 

Mr.  Aiken.  If  the  contention  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is 
correct,  then  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Veterans’  Administration,  and 
the  program  of  guarantees  for  private  invest¬ 
ments  abroad  have  all  been  illegal  programs 
up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Those  are  not 
illegal.  They  have  been  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Aiken.  They  did  not  go  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
these  things  are  legal.  If  the  point  of  order 
was  not  made  when  the  law  was  passed,  then 
they  are  legal. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Let  us  consider  the  REA.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  already  driven  one 
spike  into  the  coffin  of  the  REA.  Do  we 
want  to  drive  another  one?  I  expect  some 
do,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  No.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  most  REA  funds  have  come  as  a 
result  of  appropriations,  and  there  has  been 
an  authorization  to  make  appropriations. 

Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 
there  is  confusion  over  the  fact  that  this 
would  not  have  any  effect  on  legislation  al¬ 
ready  on  the  statute  books. 


Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  please  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Keating.  Clearly,  if  we  were  to  over¬ 
rule  the  decision  of  the  Chair  it  would  have 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books.  I  think  it  would  mean, 
as  for  the  future,  that  such  a  method  of 
what  one  perhaps  might  call  back-door  fi¬ 
nancing  would  not  be  permitted,  and  that 
hereafter  such  appropriations  would  have 
to  go  through  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  certainly  would  have  not  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  anything  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that 
the  Comptroller  General  has  questioned  the 
legality  of  loans  to  the  REA  cooperatives  18 
years  after  the  bill  which  purported  to  au- 
thorive  such  loans  was  passed.  If  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  can  do  that  with  regard  to 
the  REA,  certainly  it  would  put  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  equal  jeopardy  if  we  take  this  action 
and  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

There  may  be  more  opposition  to  the 
REA  in  some  quarters  than  there  is  to  some 
of  the  other  agencies,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  question  the  legality  with  respect 
to  one  agency  and  not  with  respect  to  the 
others. 

I  think  we  should  really  know  what  we 
are  doing.  I  do  not  know  how  many  agen¬ 
cies,  in  addition  to  the  three  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  have  obtained  their  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  outside  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  There  may  be  others.  These  three 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  while  I 
have  been  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  more  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  matter,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  vote,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
appeal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  President, 
a  point  of  order. 

Is  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
subject  to  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  An  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  is  subject  to  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table;  and,  therefore,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  motion  to 
table  is  not  debatable.  The  Chair  will  enter¬ 
tain  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Does  the  order  for  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  applying  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  apply  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  in  case  it  does 
not,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 
and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the  affirmative  and 
Mr.  Allott  voted  in  the  negative  when  their 
names  were  called. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Presiding  Officer  will  clearly  state  the 
question.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  a 
vote  “yea”  is  a  vote  to  sustain  the  ruling 
made  by  the  Presiding  Officer;  and  a  vote 
“nay”  is  a  vote  to  sustain  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russell,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Case, 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Essentially  it  is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
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makes  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table.  If  the  vote  is  “yea” 
and  the  motion  to  table  is  agreed  to,  then 
the  whole  question  of  appealing  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  will  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Laxjsche.  Mr.  President - 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Lausche.  This  may  be  repetitious,  but 
do  I  correctly  understand  we  are  not  now 
voting  on  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  but  are  voting  on  a  motion  to  table? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  vote  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  vote  “yea”  on  the  motion  to 
table  is  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order  is  it  not? 

The  Presiding  Officer  In  effect  that  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
tor  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Chavez,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Green,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray,  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore,  is 
absent  on  official  business  attending  the 
nuclear  test  suspension  conference  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mr.  Chavez,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Green.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Mr.  Bush,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  vote  "yea.” 

Mr.  Kuchel.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  are  absent  on 
official  business  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bush, 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Bennett,  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Mr.  Bush,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Conecticut  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  results  was  announced — yeas  42,  nays 
48,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  42:  Aiken,  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Can¬ 
non,  Capehart,  Carlson,  Carroll,  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Church,  Clark,  Cooper,  Dodd,  Douglas, 
Engle,  Fulbright,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hennings, 
Humphrey,  Jackson,  Javits,  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Kefauver,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  McCarthy,  McGee, 
McNamara,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Moss,  Muskie,  Neuberger,  Prouty,  Proxmire, 
Randolph,  Sparkman,  Symington,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  Young  of  Ohio. 

Nays,  48:  Allott,  Beall,  Bible,  Bridges,  But¬ 
ler,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dirk- 
sen,  Dworshak,  Eastland,  Ellender,  Ervin, 
Frear,  Goldwater,  Gruening,  Hayden,  Hill, 
Holland,  Hruska,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Jordan,  Keating,  Kuchel,  Langer,  Lausche, 
Long,  McClellan,  Martin,  Monroney,  Morton, 


Mundt,  Pastore,  Robertson,  Russell.  Salton- 
stall,  Schoeppel,  Scott,  Smathers.  Smith, 
Stennis,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Wiley,  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Delaware,  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Not  voting,  8:  Bennett,  Bush,  Chavez, 
Gore,  Green,  Hickenlooper,  Murray, 
O’Mahoney. 

So  Mr.  Aiken's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  rejected. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Au¬ 
gust  3 — a  little  more  than  1  week  ago — 
as  part  of  a  regular  report  which  I  wrote 
to  my  constituents,  I  stated,  in  brief 
form,  my  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
available,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  that  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  state¬ 
ment  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cotton  of  New 
Hampshire 

Now  comes  the  last  of  the  major  requests 
of  the  President — foreign  aid.  Resistance  to 
this  program  has  been  building  up,  but  the 
impact  of  the  Berlin  crisis  may  break  it  down 
and  give  the  President  what  he  wants.  The 
main  point  in  controversy  is  not  the  amount 
the  President  is  requesting  for  the  coming 
year  but  the  authority  he  seeks  to  take  bil¬ 
lions  direct  from  the  Treasury  over  the  next 
5  years  without  any  control  by  the  Con¬ 
gress — a  long-term  $9  billion  blank  check. 
Twice  during  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  similar  carte  blanche  authority  was 
proposed,  but  Congress  refused.  I  have  just 
reread  the  report  I  wrote  you  2  years  ago 
(July  1959).  This  is  what  I  said: 

“Now,  for  the  13th  successive  year  I  must 
touch  on  foreign  aid.  (It  started  as  the 
Marshall  plan  my  first  year  in  Congress.) 
Almost  anything  you  might  say  about  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  true.  It  has  done  sensible  things 
and  it  has  done  foolish  things.  It  has  spent 
money  wisely  and  it  has  spent  it  wastefully. 
It  has  made  us  friends  abroad  and  it  has  lost 
us  friends  abroad.  Reasonable  men  may  ar¬ 
gue  that  no  price  is  too  high  for  peace  and 
security  and  the  program  must  continue  in 
full  force,  or  even  be  expanded.  Others  can 
advance  logical  reasons  why  it  is  sheer  waste 
and  should  be  ended.  Neither  view  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  truth  lies  in  between. 

“Certainly  we  can’t  abandon  South  Korea 
or  forsake  Formosa.  The  Chinese  Reds  would 
spill  into  the  Pacific,  engulf  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  and  be  at  our  very  doors. 
Should  we  cancel  aid  to  Turkey  and  Iran,  the 
Soviets  could  grab  the  oil  pool  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Up  would  go  the  cost  of  the  oil 
that  heats  your  home,  operates  your  factory, 
or  runs  your  automobile. 

“These  are  old  and  oft-repeated  points, 
but  this  year  we  found  ourselves  up  against 
a  brandncw  issue  in  foreign  aid.  That  was 
the  question  of  a  built-in  program.  For  13 
years  I  have  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
mutual  security,  although  I  have  helped  to 
prune  its  more  lavish  expenditures,  but  this 
year  I  was  among  those  who  took  the  floor, 
spoke  and  fought  against  this  new  concept 
of  a  permanent  program.  It  would  authorize 
billions  of  dollars,  years  in  advance,  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  without  the 
need  of  coming  back  to  Congress  each  year. 
The  supreme  function  of  your  Congress  is 


to  watch  expenditures  year  by  year,  to  weigh 
them,  to  pare  them,  to  eliminate  them  when 
possible.  Once  we  surrender  that  function, 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  a  Congress.  We 
would  have  an  American  version  of  totali¬ 
tarianism." 

This  year  I  support  a  reasonable  foreign 
aid  program  now  just  as  I  did  in  1959.  In¬ 
deed,  in  this  time  of  stress  the  moral  effect 
alone  would  be  disastrous  if  Congress  re¬ 
buffed  the  President  and  destroyed  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  I  shall  fight  against  this  blanket 
authority  now  as  I  did  then.  Foreign  aid 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  uncontrolled, 
and  Congress  should  not  abdicate  its  duty  to 
scrutinize  and  appropriate  every  dollar  every 
year.  That  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  months  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  mail  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Missouri  concerning  the  bill  which 
is  presently  before  the  Senate.  Many  of 
these  letters  have  in  effect  said,  stop  this 
ridiculous  foreign  aid — stop  this  give¬ 
away — stop  pouring  our  tax  dollars  down 
foreign  ratholes.  In  fact,  some  have 
even  included  more  descriptive  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  received 
many  letters  urging  that  I  give  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  followed 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  keeping  rea¬ 
sonably  informed  as  to  how  much  we 
were  spending,  and  where.  In  general, 
I  always  believed  that  such  programs 
were  wise  and  necessary.  But  now,  the 
responsibility  is  on  me,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  to  reach  a  decision  and 
cast  my  vote  on  a  program  which  will 
cost  billions  of  dollars. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  during  the  past  few  weeks  re¬ 
appraising  my  views.  I  have  asked  my¬ 
self  why  some  people  so  violently  oppose 
these  expenditures,  and  even  more  so, 
why  some  urge  that  billions  of  dollars  be 
spent  to  help  those  overseas.  I  have 
asked  myself  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  these  billions,  and  if  it  is,  how 
we  should  do  it. 

When  we  look  around  us  at  the  world 
of  the  sixties,  we  find  a  vastly  different 
one  than  we  knew  even  15  or  20  years  ago. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  actively 
seeking  a  better  life.  They  are  intent  on 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
whether  it  be  political  or  economic.  The 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  are  conscious  of  the  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
industrialized  nations.  They  desire  an 
opportunity  to  establish  for  themselves 
a  life  free  from  disease,  ignorance,  hun¬ 
ger,  and  the  other  miseries  of  the  very 
poor.  They  are  determined  to  progress. 
How  their  energy  and  determination  are 
channeled  depends  greatly  on  our  action 
here,  in  the  Congress. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  these  people,  for  if  we  do,  this  energy 
and  determination  may  bring  chaos  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations,  paving  the 
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way  for  Communist  demagogues  to  take 
control. 

However,  we  do  have  alternatives  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  first  is  to  continue  a  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  such  as  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  to  help  underdeveloped  nations  in 
the  past — a  program  based  on  annual 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  Un¬ 
der  such  a  development  program,  we 
would  continue  to  be  limited  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  committing  ourselves  to  provide 
aid.  Emphasis  could  not  effectively  be 
put  on  the  overall,  long-term  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  recipient  nation.  We  would 
continue  to  proceed  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis.  We  would  continue  to 
rush  approval  of  projects  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  so  the  appropriated  funds 
would  be  committed,  thus  preventing 
their  loss. 

As  another  alternative,  we  can  adopt 
a  development  program  of  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  accompanied  by  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  and  carryover.  Under  such 
a  program  we  eould  place  more  emphasis 
on  long-term  development,  but  we  would 
still  be  limited  to  a  project-by-project 
determination,  because  there  would  al-' 
ways  be  the  question :  If  we  commit  our¬ 
selves  beyond  the  fiscal  year,  will  the 
funds  be  there?  We  would  still  be  sev¬ 
erely  limited  in  our  ability  to  plan  ef¬ 
fectively  beyond  the  fiscal  year. 

The  third  alternative  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  program  such  as  recommended  by 
the  President  and  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  program  providing  long-term 
authorization  financed  by  Treasury  bor¬ 
rowing.  Under  this  program,  we  Could 
commit  ourselves  to  a  program  of  proj¬ 
ects  within  a  long-term  development 
program  to  be  undertaken  by  the  recip¬ 
ient  nation.  We  could  say  without  hesi¬ 
tation  to  the  underdeveloped  nation,  if 
you  carry  out  your  responsibilities  under 
this  program,  we  can  give  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assistance  over  the  next  few 
years. 

To  me,  the  last  alternative  is  by  far 
the  best.  It  would  allow  us  to  make  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  our 
foreign-aid  dollars.  It  would  tend  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  present  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  our  foreign-  aid  program.  The 
removal  of  the  rigid  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  financing  method  would  allow  us  to 
proceed  in  a  more  businesslike  manner. 
We  should  see  the  end  of  the  highways 
that  run  from  A  to  B,  then  on  to  no¬ 
where — highways  that  benefit  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  for  which  it  is  not  ready.  We 
should  see  the  end  of  the  hastily  ap¬ 
proved  project  which  really  is  not  worth 
the  expenditure,  for  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  to  race  the  clock  so 
as  to  give  approval  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Certainly,  the  second  alternative 
would  accomplish  many  of  the  above  re¬ 
sults.  It  would  allow  long-term  commit¬ 
ments,  subject  of  course  to  future  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  would  allow  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  coordination  of  aid  with  the  progress 
of  development,  but  there  is  one  serious 
drawback  to  this  alternative. 

The  job  which  lies  ahead  of  us  will 
not  be  easy.  The  demands  we  will  make 
on  the  underdeveloped  nations  will  be 
many.  Our  approach  will  be,  if  the  re¬ 
cipient  nation  is  serious  in  its  desire  to 


move  forward,  we  stand  ready  to  help. 
If  the  recipient  nation  is  ready  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  a  real  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  20th  century,  we  will  give 
them  a  helping  hand. 

However,  the  overriding  burden  is 
theirs.  We  will  demand  that  they  make 
the  necessary  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms  to  insure  that  the  poor  and  the 
miserable  share  in  the  development. 
We  will  insist  that  our  aid  benefit  those 
who  have  suffered  so  long  from  a  lack 
of  adequate  food,  housing,  medical  care, 
and  education.  We  will  demand  that 
tax  reforms  be  made  so  that  those  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  recipient  nation  who  can 
afford  it  will  carry  their  burden  of  the 
development. 

If  we  are  to  demand  these  things,  if 
we  are  to  expect  these  nations  to  under¬ 
take  the  peaceful  revolution  which  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  job,  we 
must  be  able  to  lay  out  cold,  without 
reservation,  where  we  can  and  will  be  of 
assistance.  We  must  be  able  to  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  loans  at  this  point,  and 
at  that  point  throughout  their  long  term 
development  program. 

The  underdeveloped  nations  are  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  carry  out  these  pro¬ 
grams  alone,  and  for  them  to  begin  a 
program  with  the  possibility  of  no  capi¬ 
tal  to  complete  it  at  some  point  along 
the  way  would  be  impossible. 

Therefore,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Treasury  borrowing  method  is  nec¬ 
essary.  With  such  a  program,  we  can 
certainly  go  a  long  way  in  making  the 
sixties  truly  a  decade  of  progress. 

Mr.  President,  some  opponents  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  have  continuously  proclaimed 
we  should  put  a  stop  to  this  program 
because  you  cannot  buy  friends. 

Certainly  a  truer  word  was  never 
spoken,  than  you  cannot  buy  friends. 
If  this  were  the  purpose  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  money 
we  spend.  If  we  were  attempting  to 
buy  friends,  I  would  oppose  this  bill  as 
strongly  as  I  now  support  it. 

However,  this  is  not  the  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  help 
attain  a  better  way  of  life  for  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  The  purpose  is  to  help 
other  nations  develop  into  full  partners 
in  the  family  of  nations.  We  want 
these  things  to  be  accomplished  in  an 
open  society.  We  believe  that  the 
underdeveloped  nations  can  accomplish 
these  goals  as  open  societies,  and  we 
further  believe  that  they  desire  to  do 
so.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  belief,  and 
if  we  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  of  help, 
then  these  nations  and  their  people  will 
be  our  friends,  not  because  we  provided 
assistance,  but  because  we  all  share 
common  goals  and  common  aims.  We 
shall  have  their  friendship  because  we 
are  working  together  for  a  better  world. 

Our  friendship  with  our  European 
allies  is  certainly  not  based  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  we  gave  them  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  Rather,  it  is  based  on 
the  common  goals  that  we  share.  What 
the  Marshall  plan  accomplished  was  to 
help  put  our  allies  on  their  feet  so  they 
now  can  participate  as  full  partners  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Western  World. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  recognizes 
the  danger  of  interpreting  our  program 
as  an  attempt  to  buy  friends.  To  offset 


any  such  inference,  the  bill  places  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  loans — hard  loans 
which  will  require  dollar  repayment. 
The  terms  may  be  soft  but  there  must 
be  returned  at  least  $1  for  every  dollar 
borrowed. 

True,  the  bill  does  provide  for  some 
grants,  but  they  are  only  for  those  in¬ 
stances  where  special  circumstances 
exist,  circumstances  where  development 
loans  would  not  or  could  not  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
foresee  what  lies  ahead.  But  this  we  do 
know.  Our  Nation  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  prevent  war  Vv'hile  strictly  adhering  to 
our  principles  of  freedom.  If  war  comes, 
it  will  probably  be  because  some  nation 
has  underestimated  the  determination 
of  the  free  world. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
filial  analysis,  this  will  happen,  for  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  our  President,  our 
course  has  been  made  clear. 

Therefore,  the  world  picture  in  the 
years  ahead  will  probably  be  determined 
by  political  ideas  and  economic  weapons. 
If  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia  find  that  their  futures  can  be 
realized  as  free  societies,  this  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  their  course.  However,  un¬ 
less  development  is  obtained  as  a  free 
society,  they  may  turn  to  the  closed  so¬ 
ciety  of  communism,  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  only  method. 

Again,  I  would  say  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  these  nations  can 
accomplish  their  goals  in  an  open  so¬ 
ciety,  regardless  of  their  history,  tradi¬ 
tions,  political  and  social  institutions, 
and  culture. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  has  often  been 
raised  that  our  problems  in  assisting  the 
underdeveloped  nations  have  been 
caused  because  we  did  not  know  enough 
about  these  countries,  their  people,  and 
their  institutions.  However,  I  would 
join  forces  with  those  who  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  point.  It  is  not  that  we  do 
not  know  enough,  for  we  have  stacks 
and  stacks  of  information  and  facts. 
What  has  been  missing  is  understand¬ 
ing.  We  tend  to  analyze  our  facts  on 
the  basis  of  Western  concepts  and  think¬ 
ing.  We  fail  to  consider  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  African,  Asian,  and  South 
American  and  his  thinking  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  different  than  our  own.  We 
too  often  fail  to  comprehend  the  effect 
of  their  religion,  culture,  traditions,  and 
history  on  their  attitudes  and  desires. 
Because  of  our  concentration  on  the 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  often 
cannot  understand  why  many  of  these 
nations  desire  to  remain  neutral,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  position  that  neither  of  the 
two  world  camps  is  always  right  or  al¬ 
ways  wrong. 

That  one  of  these  nations  may  accept 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  it 
may  side  with  Russia  in  the  U.N.  does 
not  necessarily  mean  it  is  anti-West. 
What  it  often  means  is  that  the  nation 
is  struggling  to  exist  as  a  nation  and  acts 
in  accordance  with  what  it  believes  best 
protects  its  own  independence.  Maybe 
they  are  wrong,  maybe  we  are  sometimes 
wrong,  but  we  vote  according  to  what 
we  believe  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation.  The  underdeveloped  nations 
are  struggling  to  retain  their  independ- 
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ence  and  right  to  self-determination.  It 
is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  see  these 
nations  develop  as  open  societies,  and 
not  closed  ones.  When  the  showdown 
comes,  friendship  will  be  determined  by 
common  goals  and  common  experiences. 
The  torch  of  freedom  was  lifted  high  up 
by  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to  give  the  necessary 
assistance  to  those  nations  who  have 
only  recently  taken  hold  of  that  torch. 
Also,  we  can  no  longer  afford  not  to  help 
those  who  have  been  held  down  by  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  political  dominance. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  is  necessary  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world  we  all  hope  for. 
While  failure  to  approve  this  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  may  not  preclude  the  realization 
of  this  goal,  it  certainly  will  postpone 
its  accomplishment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  I  think  this  debate  has  shown — 
and  I  think  it  is  very  well  known — that 
I  am  against  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Much  as  I  love  Harry  Byrd — which  is  a 
fact,  as  he  knows — my  opinion  is  that 
the  appellation  “back-door  financing”  is 
a  fiction.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  any¬ 
thing,  what  is  proposed  is  business  fi¬ 
nancing.  I  ask  any  businessman,  or 
banker,  or  lawyer  in  this  Chamber  who 
has  represented  businessmen  or  bankers, 
what  he  would  say  if  he  were  an  official 
or  attorney  of  a  corporation  or  director 
of  a  bank  if  the  company  he  represented 
were  getting  only  a  1-year  lending  au¬ 
thority.  He  would  say  it  was  a  restric¬ 
tion  which  doomed  the  enterprise  to  de¬ 
feat,  and  he  would  immediately  try  to 
overturn  that  decision.  I  think  the  ap¬ 
pellation  “back-door  financing”  which 
gives  an  impression  that,  in  the  dark  of 
night,  after  the  bank  is  closed,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  go  through  the  back  door 
in  order  to  help  ourselves  to  money 
illegally,  has  certainly  been  exploded  by 
the  debate,  because,  in  open  daylight, 
after  hours  and  days  of  debate,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  soon  vote  yes  or  no  on  this  issue. 

The  Senate  having  voted  with  its  eyes 
open,  and  with  such  outstanding  experts 
and  distinguished  and  learned  men  hav¬ 
ing  taken  part  in  the  debate,  I  think  the 
word  “backdoor”  ought  to  be  relegated 
to  the  ash  can.  It  will  no  longer  be  de¬ 
serving  of  being  a  part  of  this  question, 
after  the  Senate  has  debated  and  thor¬ 
oughly  faced  every  facet  of  the  issue,  as 
I  think  we  have. 

A  big  issue  is  also  made  here  of  con¬ 
gressional  control.  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  is  the  weakest  issue  with  which 
to  oppose  what  is  here  sought,  because 
if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  this  pro¬ 
posal,  it  is  certainly  not  the  deprivation 
of  congressional  control. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  what  is  meant  by 
congressional  control  is  not  control  by 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  What  is  meant 
is  control  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees.  Let  us  get  it  perfectly  straight 
and  clear.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  House  and  the  Senate,  not 
in  one,  but  in  six  ways — and  I  have 
detailed  them  before,  and  I  will  do  so 


again — have  complete  control  over  the 
authority,  and,  at  any  stage,  at  any  time, 
can  shut  it  down. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  control 
is  being  transferred  to  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House,  and  is  being 
taken  away  from  a  majority  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  each  House. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  making  the  program  success¬ 
ful. 

It  is  unique  that  not  all,  but  almost 
all,  of  the  Senators  who  are  opposing 
this  provision  of  the  bill  are  the  very 
same  Senators  who  are  saying  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  a  failure,  is  wasteful, 
has  not  worked  out,  and  is  not  getting 
anywhere.  If  it  is  not  working  out — 
which  I  think  is  not  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment — that  fact  would  be  attributable  to 
the  very  inadequacies  which  this  5 -year 
effort  points  at. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  made  this  proposal,  just  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  is  making  it  now.  Why? 
There  are  three  reasons  we  must  do  this, 
even  if  we  have  not  done  it  before. 

First,  the  program  is  inadequate.  It 
is  inadequate  in  amount.  Every  student 
of  the  subject,  from  the  United  Nations 
up  and  down,  has  said  that  there  is  not 
enough  capital  being  devoted  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  communism. 
Mark  the  word  “rapidly,”  because  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  want 
to  get  abreast  of  the  civilized  world.  If 
an  iron  collar  is  put  on  those  people,  if 
their  subsistance  level  is  reduced,  and, 
as  is  being  done  in  Red  China,  they  are 
driven  by  the  whip  and  the  sword,  there 
may  be  enough  taken  out  of  their  backs 
to  bring  their  level  up.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  do  that.  We  want  to  see  them 
get  credit  and  advance  by  retaining  their 
human  dignity,  rather  than  by  fasten¬ 
ing  the  ways  of  communism  around 
their  neck. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  race 
in  time.  What  is  called  the  revolution, 
the  explosion,  going  on  in  the  world  is 
attributable  to  competition  in  time. 

So  that  is  the  first  reason  why  we  have 
to  do  what  we  can,  even  though  it  is 
inadequate.  We  have  to  try  to  mobilize 
our  resources  so  that  our  impact  may 
be  concentrated,  as  we  did  in  wartime, 
and  concentrate  in  several  points  what 
we  lack  in  sums  of  money. 

Second,  we  are  meeting  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Russians  in  time.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  an  aid  program  comparable 
to  ours. 

They  are  putting  out  now  something 
over  $1  billion  a  year.  Adding  to  that 
Chinese  Communist  money  and  the 
money  of  their  satellites,  they  come 
close,  in  amounts  of  aid,  to  what  we 
are  doing,  except  they  are  not  tied  to 
any  inhibitions.  They  can  make  their 
commitments,  over  a  period,  not  only  of 
5  years,  but  10  and  20  years,  and  even 
longer. 

Third,  the  progress  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries — and  India  is  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  them — has  now 
brought  them  abreast  of  the  capability 
of  absorbing  a  commitment  over  a  long 
term. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that,  because  it  is 


very  important.  The  progress  in  the 
newly  developing  countries  has  now  come 
abreast  of  receiving  and  usefully  em¬ 
ploying  a  commitment  over  a  long  term. 

These  countries  had  great  difficulty  in 
planning  their  own  development.  They 
lacked  technical  people.  They  lacked 
accessibility  to  their  own  populations, 
with  the  ideas.  They  lacked  some  of  the 
most  basic  developments  needed  for  any 
program. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  villages  in  India  alone  which  had  no 
outlet  to  any  road.  I  have  been  in  some 
of  those  myself.  Many  Senators  have 
been  in  some  of  those.  Those  villages 
had  no  outlets  to  roads  for  centuries. 
Many  are  only  now  getting  them. 

Many  countries  at  long  last  are  now 
reaching  the  point  where  they  can  plan. 
This  is  the  third  5 -year  plan  for  India. 
India  can  now  plan,  in  order  to  absorb 
money  committed  over  a  substantial 
period  of  time.  Indeed,  many  countries 
are  reaching  the  point  of  progress  in 
their  own  development  where  this  is  all 
they  need. 

For  those  three  reasons  this  program 
should  be  adopted. 

First,  there  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
program,  because  we  have  been  unable 
to  mass  our  means,  and  we  now  know 
we  cannot  get  more  means  in  the  United 
States  than,  roughly,  $4  billion,  so  we 
must  mass  those  means  over  the  5 -year 
program. 

Second,  there  is  the  competition  of 
the  Communist  bloc,  which  has  now 
reached  its  apogee,  which  is  now  strong, 
and  almost  equals  our  own. 

Third,  there  is  the  progress  and  the 
development  for  the  planning  in  the 
developing  countries. 

All  of  these  together  cerate  a  new 
exigency  which  we  did  not  face  before — 
and  it  is  a  new  exigency. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  - 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  referred  to  the  explosion 
which  is  taking  place  in  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  globe, 
countries  which  the  Senator  says  are 
entitled  to  more  adequate  foreign  aid 
than  we  have  been  giving  them  in  the 
past.  I  am  sure,  since  the  Senator 
comes  from  New  York,  that  he  has  read 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday, 
which  carried  an  article  headed  “Copper 
Industry  Nationalization  Is  Asked  in 
Chile.”  The  industry,  90  percent  of 
which  is  American  owned,  may  be  ex¬ 
propriated. 

The  question  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  is  whether  this  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  Chile,  which  received  within 
the  past  year  $100  million  of  foreign  aid 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  that  country 
following  the  earthquakes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  digress  from  my 
main  argument  for  a  minute — and  I 
hope  my  friend  will  permit  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  it,  because  our  time  is  lim¬ 
ited — I  do  not  expect  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  will  result  in  having  all  na¬ 
tions  on  earth  grateful  to  us  or  having 
all  nations  on  earth  adopt  policies  agree¬ 
able  to  me,  nor  shall  we,  by  voting  for 
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a  foreign  aid  program,  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  every  way  open  to  us,  as  before — 
diplomatically  and  propogandawise — in 
our  relationships  with  all  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  in  fighting  for  the  things  we  think 
are  right. 

I  should  rather  have  Chile  free  and 
rebellious,  using  that  term  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Senator  spoke  of  Chile, 
rather  than  to  have  Chile  in  Communist 
hands  and  docile  so  far  as  communism 
is  concerned.  That  is  really  the  issue, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  my 
next  point,  which  is  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  list 
of  controls  we  have. 

We  have  the  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  which 
gives  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  power,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis, 
to  control  the  program.  At  the  worst 
we  can  get  stuck,  on  that  basis,  for  1 
year,  for  $1.8  billion  which  we  are  to  ap¬ 
propriate  on  a  yearly  basis  now. 

Second,  there  are  reports  which  are 
made  to  the  Congress,  and  under  the 
power  of  the  Congress  we  can  stop  the 
program  if  there  is  any  paper  or  any 
documents  which  the  Executive  refuses 
to  give  us.  We  can  completely  investi¬ 
gate  anything  we  wish  to  investigate. 

Third,  there  is  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  who  is  operating.  There  is  the  In¬ 
spector  General,  who  is  operating.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  makes  most 
detailed  audits. 

Finally,  and  even  more  important  than 
any  of  the  others,  in  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  technique.  We  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  use  that  technique.  We  hope  we 
shall  not  have  to  use  it.  We  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  monkey  out  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  we  are  now  talking  about 
power  and  talking  about  control.  Under 
the  concurrent  resolution  technique, 
contained  in  section  617,  we  have  power 
and  we  have  control.  We  can  actually 
vote  to  do  what  we  wish,  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  it  does  not  require  Presidential  con¬ 
currence. 

Some  people  have  argued  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  that  technique.  I  put  a 
brief  in  the  Record  to  demonstrate  its 
constitutionality.  Quite  apart  from  that, 
who  will  contest  it?  The  administration 
agrees  we  have  that  power.  It  has  been 
put  into  the  bill,  and  the  administration 
has  asked  us  to  pass  the  bill  on  that 
basis.  The  administration  certainly 
cannot  question  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  power,  if  we  choose  to  exercise  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  President,  as  to  congressional 
control.  The  argument  with  respect  to 
congressional  control  is  employed  in 
order  to  make  us  feel  squeamish,  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  really  doing  some¬ 
thing  wrong  or  really  giving  up  one  of 
the  great,  fundamental  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  Congress,  by  not  doing 
what  we  have  done  before,  which  is  to 
keep  our  hands  on  the  thing  every  year. 

The  people  who  favor  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment  point  out  that  Congress  recently 
appropriated  $500  million  in  redemption 
of  a  promise  made  at  Bogota.  They 
point  out  that  Congress,  in  respect  to 


the  Marshall  plan,  appropriated  an¬ 
nually  what  it  promised  in  the  bill  it 
was  going  to  appropriate.  Therefore,  it 
is  said.  Is  not  the  provision  in  the  Byrd 
amendment — that  we  are  authorizing, 
though  not  appropriating — adequate  to 
do  all  of  the  things  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  wishes  to  do? 

The  trouble  with  that  approach,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  history  has  taught  us 
it  is  completely  inadequate.  History  has 
not  only  taught  us  that,  but  has  also 
taught  every  country  with  which  we  do 
business  the  same. 

This  is  the  point.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  made  a  promise  at  Bogota,  we  passed 
a  resolution  making  it  a  specific  promise. 
We  promised  certain  Latin  American  aid 
of  $500  million  for  a  certain  purpose. 
We  authorized  the  appropriations  for 
that.  We  are  men  of  honor.  We  re¬ 
deemed  that  promise. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  passed  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  what  is  going 
on  at  Montevideo  today  we  would  honor 
that  promise  as  well.  However,  that  is 
not  what  the  bill  is  concerned  with.  The 
bill  relates  to  agreements  to  be  made 
with  some  60  or  more  nations  all  over 
the  world.  No  one  nation  is  being  made 
any  commitment  to  itself. 

Our  record  shows  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  lump-sum  authorization 
and  the  lump  sum  appropriation,  and 
this  is  not  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  depend  on  our  prom¬ 
ises.  In  the  years  from  1958  to  1961,  in 
response  to  authorizations — not  requests 
of  the  administration  but  authorizations 
passed  by  the  Congress — of  $2,925  million 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
very  thing  about  which  we  are  talking, 
we  appropriated  exactly  $2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
which  is  our  latest  history,  the  figures 
show  that  on  July  24, 1959,  we  authorized 
$1.1  billion.  Mr.  President,  it  did  not 
take  us  very  long  to  cut  that  figure  in 
half,  because  on  September  2,  1960,  we 
proceeded  to  cut  it  right  in  half.  We 
cut  the  $1.1  billion  to  $550  million. 

I  ask  Senators,  What  if  you  were  a 
country  which,  for  your  development 
plan,  was  depending  upon  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  appro¬ 
priate  $1.1  billion? 

I  ask  Senators  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  administrator,  downtown. 
Would  they  dare  to  parcel  out  that 
money  in  solemn  agreements  committing 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  that 
authorization,  when  the  record  shows 
that  we  have  cut  the  authorizations  30 
percent,  and  that  we  never  have  waited 
very  long  in  order  to  do  it?  In  one  case, 
in  1958,  we  did  that  a  very  short  time 
after  we  had  actually  made  the  au¬ 
thorization. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  down  to  the 
nubbin  of  the  problem,  which  is  this: 
If  we  are  going  to  do  the  business  of 
helping  in  respect  to  the  development 
plans  of  other  countries,  at  the  stage  in 
which  this  whole  matter  is  now,  consid¬ 
ering  the  competition  of  the  Commun¬ 
ists  and  considering  the  progress  these 
countries  have  made  in  their  planning, 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  long¬ 
term  commitments,  and  we  cannot — I 
say  this  advisedly — we  cannot  make 
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these  long-term  commitments  on  the 
basis  of  the  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priation  technique,  because  our  own 
record — it  is  our  own  record,  and  we 
made  it — demonstrates  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  depend  upon  that,  unless 
they  have  been  made  specific  promises, 
in  which  case  we  do  keep  our  promises. 
These  are  promises  made  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  not  promises  made  by  some 
administrator  in  the  State  Department. 
That  is  all  these  countries  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon.  Unless  we  in  the  Congress 
wish  to  put  the  Congress  in  the  position 
of  negotiating  all  of  these  deals  and 
committing  ourselves  to  every  country 
or  group  of  countries  on  the  globe  with 
whom  we  deal,  we  cannot  make  the 
authorization  technique  good. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  on  the  same 
side  of  trying  to  win  the  cold  war  and 
trying  to  win  it  decisively.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  play  the  Russian  game  in 
terms  of  subversion  and  infiltration  and 
aggression  and  rocket  rattling. 

This  is  not  our  business.  We  cannot 
operate  that  way.  We  have  a  great 
weapon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  one  addi¬ 
tional  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  know  that  we  have 
a  great  weapon,  and  that  is  the  power 
of  credit.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
Communist  world.  They  do  not  know 
what  it  means  and  do  not  want  it.  But 
we  have  the  power  of  credit.  The  power 
of  credit  can  win  the  cold  war  if  we  use 
it.  The  whole  design  of  the  provision 
is  at  long  last  to  mobilize  the  credit  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  Senator 
finishes,  I  will  yield  another  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  so  deeply  believe  that 
even  what  we  are  doing  here  is  still  not 
enough,  considering  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  win  the  cold  war  de¬ 
cisively,  that  with  a  whole  group  of  my 
associates — and  I  am  proud  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  has 
been  especially  helpful,  with  his  banking 
experience,  in  working  with  me  in  draft¬ 
ing  the  amendment — we  have  drafted  an 
amendment  which  would - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  an  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  would  give  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  participation  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  way  in  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
under  the  bill,  including  the  very  funds 
about  which  we  are  talking  today,  on  a 
long-term  commitment  basis.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  printing 
under  the  rule,  and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  I  am  very  hon¬ 
ored  to  have  as  cosponsors  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  a  very  incisive  speech.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  one  point  that  he  made 
which  cannot  be  made  too  strongly.  If 
there  is  any  change  in  the  power  situa¬ 
tion  proposed,  it  is  not  with  regard  to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  but  only  with 
regard  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Theoretically,  the  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  are  only  the 
agents  or  servants  of  each  House.  But 
as  a  practical  matter,  under  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  labor  in  such  large  bodies,  it 
has  come  to  be  almost  an  accepted  fact, 
I  think,  that  the  committees  in  the  ap¬ 
propriating  process  have  a  very  unusual 
power,  as  demonstrated  by  the  figures 
the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

In  1958,  within  less  than  1  month 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  chart 
which  the  Senator  has  asked  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  include  the  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Even  under  the 
plan  the  appropriations  were  cut  12 
percent,  though  it  was  more  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  nature,  comparable  to  the  $500  mil¬ 
lion  Bogota  matter.  So  even  under  that 
plan  there  was  a  12-percent  decrease. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 


after  the  Congress  had  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $500  million,  the  appro¬ 
priation  was  reduced  to  $300  million,  in¬ 
dicating  the  unusual  influence  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
program.  There  would  be  no  real  serious 
diminution  or  any  diminution  in  the 
power  of  Congress,  which  Congress 
always  has  in  connection  with  such  pro¬ 
grams,  if  any,  but  it  is  only  with  regard 
to  the  rather  unusual  situation  as  re¬ 
lated  to  Appropriations  Committees.  I 
believe  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  absolutely  sound. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  point 
is  very  little  appreciated  by  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  pie  so 
that  I  may  introduce  a  chart? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  a  comparison  of 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  authorizations  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  authorizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  1  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  I  spoke  earlier  today,  I  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  tables  which 
show  that  Congress  has  already  appro¬ 
priated  $2  billion  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  but  as  of  June  30,  1961,  $325 
million  had  not  yet  been  obligated. 
Why  is  that?  I  would  like  to  get  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  the 
point  that  the  Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  for  1  minute,  if  I  may  have 
the  floor  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration,  the  Act 
for  International  Development  of  1961, 


more  commonly  referred  to  as  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill,  represents  a  continuation 
of  a  tradition  heretofore  established  by 
this  country. 

I  wish  at  the  outset  to  address  myself 
to  this  point,  and  then  I  shall  comment 
on  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  whose 
arguments,  in  my  opinion,  have  holes 
in  them  wide  enough  to  drive  a  new  tank 
through. 

Foreign  aid  traces  its  origins  back  15 
years  and  more  to  the  early  1940’s  when 
countries  of  the  world  found  themselves 
facing  the  challenge  of  post-war  recon¬ 
struction.  The  nature  and  form  of  our 
assistance  program  has  varied  from  time 
to  time  as  we  developed  through  UNRRA, 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  Truman  doctrine, 
and  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  and  now 
AID.  But,  the  constant  factor  in  all  of 
these  programs  is  the  $90  billion 
this  country  has  made  available  to 
the  free  and  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  either  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  grants  to  date.  In  return  the  benefits 
derived  from  this  largesse  are  perhaps 
more  often  measured  in  terms  of  intan¬ 
gibles  but  the  benefits  are  there  none¬ 
theless.  I  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
foreign  aid  is,  and  has  been  a  necessary 
and  vital  contribution  to  the  history  of 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
caused  me  grave  concern  to  learn  of  the 
abuses  in  our  foreign-aid  programs  over 
the  years. 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  isolated  instances  unfeasible  ir¬ 
rigation  projects,  costing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  are  completed  only  to  be  abandoned 
for  lack  of  water;  that  roads  are  built 
only  to  terminate  abruptly  halfway  to 
their  destination  and  then  abandoned; 
that  roads  are  built  only  to  be  washed 
out  by  the  first  substantial  rainfall.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  foreign  aid 
has  been  a  vehicle  for  delivering  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  a  farmer  too  unskilled  and  un¬ 
trained  for  a  plow.  We  have  made  mis¬ 
takes,  and  perhaps  unwittingly  provided 
fodder  to  those  who  would  label  us  “Ugly 
Americans.”  But,  if  we  have  erred,  if 
we  have  miscalculated  or  overreached 
ourselves  in  an  effort  to  help  people,  per¬ 
haps  the  fault  lies  with  our  being  overly 
zealous.  We,  in  America,  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
reached  in  a  free  and  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  and  these  same  standards,  these 
same  principles  are  the  ones  we  have 
tried  and  will  continue  striving  to  attain 
for  the  free  people  of  the  world,  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  volition,  will¬ 
ingly  embrace  such  concepts. 

Abuses  must  not  be  tolerated,  mistakes 
must  be  minimized,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  our  abundant  generosity  be  curbed. 
We  must  gear  our  aid  to  the  capacity  of 
the  recipients,  rather  than  our  hopes 
for  them.  If  this  program  is  to  merit 
continuance,  it  must  continue  to  reflect 
mounting  progress  along  with  diminish¬ 
ing  waste.  Our  aid  ambitions  have  been 
lofty  and  this  bill  is  in  that  tradition. 

I  have  reservations  with  regard  to 
certain  aspects  of  this  bill  and  they  are, 
in  the  main,  a  result  of  certain  excesses 
which  appear  unwarranted.  But,  at 
this  time,  I  wish  to  limit  myself  to  a 
consideration  of  section  202(a).  In 


Comparison  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  Marshall  plan  authorisations  an  l 
Development  Loan  Fund  authorizations 

[In  millions] 

MARSHALL  PLAN  ■ 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 

author¬ 

ized 

Date  and  public  law 

Amount 

appro¬ 

priated 

Date  and  public  law 

1948 . . . 

2  $4,300 
5, 430 
2,700 

Apr.  3,  1948;  80-472  _ 

$4,000 
4, 702 
2,200 

June  28,  1948;  80-793. 
Oct.  6,  1949;  81-327. 
Sept.  6,  1950;  81-759. 

1949-50 . . . 

Apr.  19,  1949;  81-47. .. 

1951.. . . 

June  5,  1950;  81-535  . 

Total.. . . 

12,430 

10, 902 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND  2 


1958. 

1969. 

1960. 

1961. 


Total. 


$500 

625 

700 

1,100 

Aug.  14,  1957;  85-141 . . . 

Aug.  14,  1957;  85-141 . . . . 

July  24,  1959;  86-108 . . . . 

July  24,  1959;  86-108 . . . 

$300 
/  400 

\  150 

550 

/  550 

\  50 

2,925 

2,000 

1  Percentage  ent:  Approximately  12. 

2  Plus  $1,000  borrowing  authority. 

2  Percentage  cut:  Approximately  30. 


Sept.  3,  1957;  85-279. 
Aug.  28,  1958;  85-853. 
May  20,  1959;  86-30. 
Sept.  28,  1959;  86-383. 
Sept.  2,  1960;  86-704. 
Mar.  31,  1961;  87-14. 
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brief,  it  contains  a  provision  authorizing 
the  President  to  borrow  $8,787  billion 
during  the  course  of  fiscal  1962  through 
1966  for  use  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  The  proposal  carries  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1,187  billion  for  fiscal  1962  and 
$1.9  billion  in  each  of  the  four  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years.  This  procedure  repre¬ 
sents  a  continuing  departure  from  es¬ 
tablished  fiscal  policy.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  cannot 
permit  this  “borrowing  authority”  pro¬ 
vision  to  be  considered  without  address¬ 
ing  myself  to  it. 

I  read  from  article  I,  section  9,  clause 
7  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Coffin,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  was  one  of  the  principal  admin¬ 
istration  spokesmen  during  the  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  on  the  bill.  He  testified  in 
part  on  the  issue  of  borrowing  author¬ 
ity,  on  page  200  of  the  hearings,  as 
follows : 

The  key  log  in  the  whole  development 
lending  structure  is  our  request  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  and  to 
use  loan  repayments  in  the  total  amount  of 
$8.8  billion  over  the  next  half  decade.  Let 
me  state  with  some  precision  what  it  is  we 
are  asking  and  why.  We  are  asking  for  a 
presumptive  or  prima  facie  authority,  not 
an  absolute  authority,  because  this  author¬ 
ity  is  subject  to  revocation  or  modification. 

Here  is  the  significant  part: 

It  will  be  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof 
from  the  yearly  proving  of  needs,  which  can 
never  be  precisely  identified,  to  puting  up 
to  those  who  would  limit  or,  cancel  access 
to  our  funds,  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  funds  are  being  badly  used  or  not  wisely 
used.  *  *  *  This  has  been  called  many  times 
back-door  financing. 

In  other  words,  what  he  has  said  is 
that  the  burden  will  be  shifted  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  prove  then  that  the  funds  are 
not  being  used  wisely.  I  was  not  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  come  here  and  preside  over  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
devolved  upon  that  committee  and  upon 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  have  that  point 
clear. 

I  have  spoken,  and  described  earlier, 
the  abuses  practised  upon  our  foreign 
aid  programs  in  the  past.  Congress  must 
seize  the  reins,  exercising  its  function  to 
control  the  outlay  of  the  vast  funds  this 
foreign  aid  program  envisions.  This  can 
most  suitably  be  accomplished  by  an  an¬ 
nual  review  of  the  projects,  both  accom¬ 
plished  and  contemplated;  our  role  in 
government  must  not  be  abdicated  in 
such  an  important  sphere.  Mr.  Coffin, 
enlarging  upon  the  merits  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  authority,  states  on  page  201  of  the 
hearings: 

The  Congress  will  have  two  kinds  of  con¬ 
trol.  They  wiU  have,  first  of  all,  control  of 
knowledge,  of  assurance  that  their  license  is 
not  being  abused;  and,  secondly,  they  will 


have  a  control  in  the  nature  of  several  kinds 
of  actions  that  can  be  taken.  *  *  *  In  terms 
of  the  assurance  that  the  license  will  not 
be  abused,  we  have  writen  into  the  law 
some  of  the  criteria  which  have  been  in  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  added  some  new  emphasis, 
criteria  which  will  govern  lending. 

I  am  not  persuaded,  at  least  judging 
by  past  performance,  that  we  can  take 
much  comfort  in,  or  gain  great  assur¬ 
ance,  that  this  license  is  not  being 
abused.  Unfortunately,  many  facts  sug¬ 
gest  the  contrary. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter:  those 
administering  the  program  conceive  of 
the  funds  as  their  money  to  spend  as 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Coffin  makes  a  further  point  in 
support  of  the  back-door  financing  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  aid;  namely,  we  are 
not  dealing  with  governments  geared  to 
an  annual  appropriations  system,  and, 
that  reforms  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
call  for  long-range  approach.  To  that,  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  system  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  this  Government  since  its  inception 
and  I  would  encourage  others  to  look 
with  favor  upon  the  idea  of  adopting  it, 
together  with  all  the  other  attractive 
features  of  our  democratic  process. 
Long-range  planning  is,  of  course,  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  modus  operandi,  but 
it  should  not  be  implemented  with  short¬ 
sighted  financing.  As  Mr.  Coffin  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  testimony,  the  back-door 
approach  would  put  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  entirely  different  position.  In 
lieu  of  the  agencies  coming  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  justify 
their  plans  in  the  traditional  sense,  plans 
would  be  made  and  adopted,  leaving  to 
us  the  burden  of  proof — proof  that  the 
plans  are  inadequate  or  otherwise  unpal- 
pable.  I  oppose  this  approach  and  con¬ 
sider  it  shortsighted  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  viewpoint.  I  prefer  the  concept 
contained  in  the  Byrd  amendment.  Not 
only  do  I  support  the  amendment,  but 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  The 
Byrd  amendment  accomplishes  the  ob¬ 
jectives  sought  by  the  administration  by 
setting  forth  an  authorization  over  the 
next  5  years  in  the  amount  requested. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  sound  fiscal  pol¬ 
icy  but  at  the  same  time  permits  the 
necessary  planning  to  be  undertaken. 
The  President  can  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  amount  he  deems  ob¬ 
ligatory  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
will  be  available,  assuming  the  proper 
justification  can  be  shown.  Under  this 
amendment  an  'annual  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  made  and  funds  appro¬ 
priated  in  accordance  with  the  needs  as 
they  are  shown.  In  my  judgment,  this 
amendment  contains  the  vital  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  needs  to  be  applied  to  the 
bill. 

The  Byrd  amendment  is  but  one  of 
several  which  are  pending  and  aimed 
toward  curing  the  patent  defect  in  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands.  In  my  opinion 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  the  least  effective  of 
all  is  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Here  is  the  text 
of  that  proposal: 

On  page  10,  after  line  3,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 


“Sec.  206.  Congressional  Oversight  op 
Lending  Acitivities. — In  any  case  in  which 
the  amount  of  a  proposed  loan  under  this 
title  exceeds  $10,000,000,  such  loans  shall  not 
be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating  the 
United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall  be 
entered  into  unless  thirty  days  earlier  a  full 
and  complete  report  with  respect  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan  shall 
have  been  made  to  the  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  language  seems  quite  clear;  and 
unless  I  misconstrue  it,  the  proposal 
fails  short  of  the  objective  which  should 
be  achieved.  Before  any  loan  in  excess 
of  $10  million  could  be  made,  a  report 
thereof  would  be  made  to  the  respective 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  30 
days  in  advance.  Agreed,  the  Congress 
is  put  on  notice  of  the  pending  loan  and 
the  respective  committees  are  at  liberty 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  it.  Agreed 
further,  that  in  the  event  the  respective 
committees  consider  the  loan  unsound, 
unwise  or  unwarranted,  they  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  make  these  sentiments  known,  but 
to  what  avail?  I  dare  say  the  lending 
agency  will  likely  regard  its  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  particular  case  as  control¬ 
ling  and  proceed  with  the  loan  never¬ 
theless.  My  point  is  that  we  are  offered 
the  privilege  of  protesting  without  being 
afforded  a  remedy. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  Byrd  amendment.  It  affords 
the  necessary  restraints  without  pre¬ 
venting  the  requisite  advance  planning. 

I  do  not  conceive  of  the  borrowing 
authority,  which  virtually  assures  the 
President  unlimited  control  over  $8.8 
billion,  as  being  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation  of  long-range 
planning. 

Did  we  come  to  the  Senate  to  abrogate 
all  of  the  responsibility  with  which  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  have  charged 
us,  and  say  to  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch,  “You  do  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  day  we  will  reclaim  the 
power”?  Or  did  we  come  here  to  do  our 
duty?  I  believe  we  came  here  to  do  our 
duty. 

The  Congress  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  Nation’s  purse,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  responsibility  must 
adhere  to  the  traditional  principles. 
This  administration  has  sought  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  power  of  Congress;  and  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  is  just  such  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Earlier  this  session  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  farm  bill  would  have  given 
unprecedented  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  title  I  not  been  severely 
amended.  The  wilderness  bill,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  coming  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  on  this  floor  in  the  near  future,  will 
serve  as  another  illustration.  I  urge  a 
sense  of  caution  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Foreign  aid  is  important  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world,  but  sec¬ 
tion  202(a)  must  be  modified  and  the 
Byrd  amendment  offers  just  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  trust  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
turn  briefly  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  a  few  moments  ago. 
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He  said  that  we  cannot  engage  in  a 
1-year  lending  business.  Mr.  President, 
foreign  aid  is  not  a  business.  If  it  were 
a  business  there  are  a  number  of  loans 
we  would  never  have  made.  We  would 
not  make  two-thirds  of  them  repayable 
in  local  currency,  all  over  the  world. 

The  Senator  argues  that  those  who 
favor  the  Byrd  amendment  generally 
oppose  foreign  aid.  That  is  not  correct. 
No  man  has  been  a  more  consistent  sup¬ 
porter  of  foreign  aid,  or  has  been  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  it,  than  I  have. 
However,  I  will  not  surrender  one  iota 
of  the  responsibilities  that  we  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  and  accept  this  new 
direction. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
says  that  our  rate  program  is  inade¬ 
quate.  He  cannot  point  to  an  instance 
in  the  last  10  years  in  which  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  substantially  all 
the  money  asked  for  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  or  authorized  by  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

He  urges  and  would  have  us  say  to  the 
executive  department,  “You  run  the  en¬ 
tire  show,  and  if  we  don’t  like  it,  we 
will  recall  the  power.’’ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
now  like  to  refer  to  the  recent  remarks 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
TMr.  Fulbright],  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  are  separate  from  Congress.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  has  no  power  or  right  that  the 
Senate  or  the  House  itself  does  not  con¬ 
fer  on  the  committee.  We  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  anything  away  from  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  any  more  than  we  are 
taking  it  away  from  any  other  commit¬ 
tee,  because  that  committee  exists  only 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  not  surrender  more  and  more 
and  more  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  If  we  do  so,  soon  we  shall 
have  very  little  power  left  to  surrender. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
said  that  he  has  supported  foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
has  said  that  he  has  supported  foreign 
aid.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  has  sup¬ 
ported  foreign  aid;  but  first,  last,  and  al¬ 
ways  he  wants  to  support  the  American 
constitutional  system,  ahead  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  situation  in  very  plain  words. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  not  take  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  canvassed  on  both  sides. 


I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  proposal  of  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Does  Congress  now  want  to  turn 
over  to  a  board  or  bureau  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  department  of  the  Government 
its  constitutional  right  of  appropriating 
money  from  the  Treasury,  or  does  it  wish 
to  retain  that  power  in  the  Congress? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  inefficiency. 
We  hear  that  the  proposed  program 
would  make  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid.  I  ask  this 
question:  What  is  the  cause  of  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  that  has  been  pointed  out  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  the  past?  Is  it 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House?  Is  it  in  the  appropriat¬ 
ing  process  in  Congress,  or  is  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  things  the  administrators  do? 
Of  course,  the  inefficiency  arises  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  attempted  to  pay  meticulous 
attention  to  this  program  by  way  of  an¬ 
nual  appropriations,  inefficiency  still 
creeps  into  the  administrative  process. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  take  away  the 
checks  and  balances  which  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  and  the  appropri¬ 
ating  function  of  Congress  keep  on  these 
programs  and  turn  the  operation  all  over 
to  the  administration,  not  for  1  year, 
but  for  5  years;  and  instead  of  appro¬ 
priating  this  money  as  the  Constitution 
provides  it  must  be  done,  the  proponents 
want  to  adopt  the  device  which  has  been 
used  for  Government  corporations  of 
various  kinds  operating  internally,  and 
adopt  the  so-called  backdoor  method  of 
getting  money  out  of  the  Treasury  with¬ 
out  the  burdens  and  restraints  of  go¬ 
ing  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  having  to  account  meticulously 
for  what  they  proposed  to  do  and  what 
they  have  done  before  they  can  get  the 
money. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  programs  which  have  been  growing 
with  tremendous  speed  this  year.  Every 
major  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  has  come  to  Congress  for  passage 
this  year  has  contained  two  major  prop¬ 
ositions:  First,  increased  centralized 
control  in  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  Government;  second,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  larger  amounts  of  money  at  the 
discretion  of  the  administrator.  We 
have  moved  with  such  speed  in  the  last 
few  months  along  that  line  that  it  is 
frightening.  This  proposal  is  a  part  and 
parcel,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  system  of 
planned  economy  for  the  United  States, 
a  system  in  which  the  planning  will  not 
be  done  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  will  be  done  by  some  self- 
styled  experts  who  are  not  answerable 
to  the  electorate,  but  who  are  appointive 
officials,  who  are  administrators,  who 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  avoid  the 
restraints  of  having  to  come  before  the 
congressional  committees,  propose  their 
programs,  justify  their  actions,  and  get 
the  money  for  them  as  a  result  of  such 
justifications. 

We  hear  much  said  about  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  how  successful  it  was.  I 


was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  at  the  time  the  Marshall 
plan  was  adopted.  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  committee  ever  since.  The 
Marshall  plan  worked  very  successfully. 
However,  it  was  not  a  back-door  spend¬ 
ing  program  at  all;  it  was  a  plan  under 
which  the  appropriations  were  made  an¬ 
nually  as  the  program  progressed  suc¬ 
cessfully  abroad. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  development  loan  program 
cannot  progress  along  the  same  line. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
would  not  offer  ample  opportunity  for 
planning,  ample  opportunity  for  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  programs,  but  still  keep 
the  appropriating  power  within  the 
hands  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  forcefully  stating  the  undesir¬ 
ability  of  diluting  and  destroying  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  served  for  many  years  with  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Would  it  not  be 
just  as  logical  to  propose  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  takes 
action  on  a  bill,  then  for  the  succeeding 
5  years  the  committee  should  abdicate 
its  powers  and  let  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  take  over  completely? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  the 
trend  and  general  pattern  of  this  type 
of  request. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  granting 
this  request  than  to  permit  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  to  go  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  next  10  years  to  borrow  all 
the  money  it  wants,  within  certain  au¬ 
thorization  limits — to  borrow  hundreds 
of  millions  or  a  billion  or  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  the  next  10  years, 
to  do  whatever  it  wishes  with  it,  by  way 
of  public  works,  and  come  to  Congress 
only  once  in  a  while  to  say,  “We  have 
decided  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  further  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  was  about  to  ask 
another  question,  this  one  concerning 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  public 
works  projects  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army.  As  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  proposals  which  are  made  an¬ 
nually  for  this  purpose.  If  the  prece¬ 
dent  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
in  the  bill  is  set,  would  it  not  be  logical 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the 
present  administration,  to  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  ask,  “Would  it  not  be  feasible 
for  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
to  appropriate  money  for  5  years,  and 
then  take  a  4-year  recess,  go  home, 
and  forget  worrying  about  it?” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  be 
just  as  logical  for  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  to  have  the  right  and  power  to 
draw  from  the  Treasury  for  the  next  5 
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years  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money,  to  do  whatever  they  pleased 
by  way  of  construction,  to  make  what¬ 
ever  contracts  they  wished  to  make, 
within  their  judgment.  Then  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations  would  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it,  and  neither 
would  the  legislative  committees  which 
have  charge  of  the  authorizations  have 
anything  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  predic¬ 
tion.  We  have  learned  during  the  past 
week  of  the  offer  made  in  Montevideo 
to  join  in  the  providing  of  $20  billion 
for  the  Inter -American  Development 
Bank  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
United  States  is  not  to  provide  all  of 
that  sum;  we  are  to  provide  more  than 
half  of  it.  The  offer  has  been  made.  I 
predict  that  the  administration  will 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  borrow¬ 
ing  authority,  not  for  5  years,  but 
for  10  years,  on  the  theory  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  efficiently  operated  un¬ 
less  there  is  unlimited  and  unhampered 
jurisdiction  over  the  money;  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  will  be 
completely  bypassed. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  to  take  $8.8 
billion  from  the  Treasury  without  meet¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
no  money  can  be  spent  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  except  as  a  result  of  appropriations. 
In  this  proposal,  there  is  to  be  no  ap¬ 
propriation.  It  is  back-door  financing. 
It  is  a  subterfuge.  It  is  usurpation  by 
the  administration  branch  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  functions  of  Congress.  If  we 
begin  to  establish  such  a  precedent  in 
connection  with  international  financial 
operations,  I  believe  it  will  haunt  us 
from  this  time  fox-ward. 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  back-door  financing  be- 
foi-e,  in  the  RFC  and  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank.  That  has  been  argued  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  not  re¬ 
peat  the  ai-guments.  However,  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  Those  operations  are 
not  at  all  comparable  with  what  is  here 
proposed.  A  Government  corporation 
operating  solely  within  the  United 
States  for  ascertainable  purposes,  under 
programs  which  are  clear  and  defined, 
on  a  real  banking  basis,  is  far  different 
from  a  farflung  WPA  operation,  oper¬ 
ating  woi-ldwide,  with  pi-oposed  loans 
the  terms  of  which  we  do  not  know,  with 
the  tenns  of  refund  undefined,  with  the 
power  to  lend  money  on  practically  a 
giveaway  basis,  if  the  Administrator 
wishes  to  do  so ;  without  his  being  super¬ 
vised  by  Congress;  at  no  interest  cost 
at  all,  if  the  Administrator  does  not  wish 
to  charge  interest;  and  on  such  terms  of 
repayment  as  may  mean  that  the  loan 
many  never  be  repaid. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  will  haunt  us  if  it  is 
adopted.  It  is  only  the  beginning.  If 
Congress  cannot  or  will  not  defend  its 
own  prei-ogatives,  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution,  then  someone  else 
will  have  to  have  mercy  on  the  people, 
because  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
being  given  away.  Those  who  have  been 
elected  to  Congress  to  preserve  those 
rights  under  the  Constitution  will  be,  in 
my  judgment,  abrogating  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  responsibility  if  they  give 


up  the  appropriating  process  and  the 
appropriating  l’ights  through  such  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  as  this. 

I  know  of  no  program  that  has  been 
substantially  handicapped  because  it  has 
been  necessary  to  account  for  its  expen- 
ditui-es  before  the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriation  each  year.  I  know  of  pi’o- 
grams  in  which  money  has  been  saved 
because  of  the  careful  check  which  is 
made  each  year  when  appropriations  are 
requested.  I  say  again  that  the  waste  in 
the  international  program  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  action  of  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriation.  The  waste  in 
the  program,  where  it  has  occurred,  has 
resulted  because  the  administrators  have 
had  poor  judgment  and  have  spon¬ 
sored  bad  programs,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  programs  has  suffered. 
That  is  where  the  waste  has  occurred. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  extend  from  1 
year  to  5  years  the  opportunity  to  make 
mistakes.  During  that  period  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  mistakes  can  be  amplified 
and  exaggerated.  Congress  should  be 
careful  to  preserve  its  responsibility  for 
the  disposition  of  the  public  money.  We 
should  be  careful,  in  fulfilling  the  con¬ 
stitutional  mandate,  to  make  certain 
that  the  money  shall  not  be  spent  from 
the  Treasui-y  except  upon  appropria¬ 
tions. 

We  should  beware  of  subtei-fuges 
which  nibble  away  and  erode  the  l-ights 
of  the  representative  body  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  should  beware  of  meas¬ 
ures  which  increase  the  centralization 
of  power  of  administrators,  even  under 
the  guise  of  so-called  efficiency. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  it 
would  not  incx-ease  the  efficiency  of  this 
program,  it  would  not  increase  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  operations  in  various 
countries  of  the  world.  Instead,  by  ex¬ 
tending  and  by  lengthening  the  period 
of  time  in  which  a  check  can  be  made 
on  these  operations,  an  opportunity 
would  be  affoi-ded  to  increase  the  errors 
and  to  exaggerate  the  mistakes. 

But  even  in  addition  to  that,  again 
I  point  out  that  the  most  ominous  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  proposal  is  the  provision 
to  bypass  the  appropriation  procedure 
of  the  Congress.  Some  may  talk  about 
efficiency  if  they  will.  Perhaps  on  oc¬ 
casion  a  dictatorship  is  more  efficient, 
fi-om  a  certain  point  of  view,  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  time,  than  a  democracy 
or  a  republic,  which  has  to  have  things 
threshed  out  by  the  regular  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  But  the  greater  the 
concentration  of  governmental  power  in 
administrative  hands,  the  less  the  liberty 
and  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

So,  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  fx-om  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  have  1  or  2  minutes  more,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  opponents  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  yield  2  more  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  I  have  to  choose  between  effi¬ 


ciency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  and  the  l-esponsibilities 
of  the  Congress  to  the  people,  on  the 
other,  I  choose  to  maintain  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Congress  to  the  people, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  efficiency. 

Only  in  that  way  can  we  serve  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Only  in  that  way 
can  we  keep  hold  of  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  make  appropriations  of  the 
public  funds. 

Furthei’more,  Mr.  President,  the  at¬ 
tempt  now  being  made  is  only  the  open¬ 
ing  gun  in  a  program  to  bypass  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  increase  the  centralization 
of  power  in  the  administrative  branch  of 
government  and  to  increase  the  erosion 
of  the  power  of  the  legislative  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
on  the  foreign-aid  bill,  I  spoke  for  a 
short  time  in  support  of  the  bill,  and 
particularly  in  support  of  the  provisions 
which  would  assure  a  5 -year  program, 
aided  by  Treasury  borrowing,  designed 
to  give  continuity  and  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness  to  our  foreign-aid  program. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  that  I  can  say;  but  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  I  have  felt  so  strongly  that 
these  provisions  must  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  if  our  foreign-aid  pi’ogram  is 
to  have  the  chance  to  succeed,  in  the 
attainment  of  its  objective.  I  shall 
speak  today  again,  for  a  short  time. 

Since  1955, 1  have  been  convinced  that 
the  system  of  annual  appropriations  in¬ 
hibits  the  development  of  a  successful 
foreign-aid  program,  and  if  it  is  contin¬ 
ued  that  it  will  doom  any  chance  of  our 
foreign-aid  program  to  have  maximum 
effectiveness. 

I  may  say  that  my  position  on  this 
matter  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  based  on 
some  abstract  or  doctrinaire  theory. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  speak  on  the 
basis  of  personal  experience;  yet,  I  must 
say  that  my  views  and  convictions  on 
these  issues  began  to  develop  in  1955 
and  1956,  when  I  served  as  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  this  country  to  India,  and  when 
I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  operation 
of  our  foi-eign-aid  program,  in  a  country 
receiving  our  aid. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  agi'ee  that 
if  there  is  any  developing  country  in 
which  our  foreign-aid  progi-am  can  suc¬ 
ceed,  it  is  a  country  such  as  India.  That 
is  true,  first  of  all,  because  India  has 
reached  a  leather  advanced  stage  of  in- 
dusti’ial  development;  India  is,  after 
Japan,  the  most  advanced  country  in 
Asia  in  point  of  industrial  development. 
Further,  India  has  an  able  corps  of  civil 
servants,  and  a  leader.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nehru,  who  holds  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  India;  and  India’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  help  the  people  of 
that  country  advance  their  standard  of 
living,  by  providing  advances  in  educa- 
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tion,  health,  community  development, 
and  agriculture. 

We  have  granted  large  sums  of  money 
to  India,  and  our  aid  has  been  helpful  to 
her.  Yet  I  found  that  even  in  that  fa¬ 
vorable  environment  our  aid — large  in 
amount  as  it  was — was  not  as  effective 
as  it  should  have  been.  Why  was  that 
true,  Mr.  President?  It  was  because  it 
could  not  be  fitted  in  the  most  effective 
way  into  her  5 -year  plan  or  any  long¬ 
term  plan,  because  it  could  not  be 
counted  on  beyond  any  current  year. 
India,  like  all  the  other  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  is  determined  to  have  her  indus¬ 
trial  revolution,  and,  just  as  our  country 
and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
had  their  industrial  revolutions,  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  This  means  that 
these  countries  must  build  transporta¬ 
tion  systems,  develop  their  resources — 
such  as  coal  and  iron  ore — build  steel 
plants  and  chemical  plants,  and  develop 
machine  tools,  for,  without  these,  there 
is  no  possibility  for  the  the  production 
of  capital  and  consumer  goods,  upon 
which  economic  growth,  employment, 
and  advancement  in  living  standards 
depend. 

We  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
velop  and  create  such  industries  in  our 
own  country  in  1  year  or  2  years  or  3 
years.  Years  and  years  are  required  in 
order  to  achieve  industrial  develop¬ 
ment — and  capital  must  be  assured. 
And  yet  we  expect  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  to  plan  and  build  on  a  1-year  basis. 

I  saw  that  a  country  as  advanced — 
as  compared  to  other  countries  in  Asia — 
as  India — when  it  could  not  be  assured 
that  aid  would  be  forthcoming  over  the 
time  necessary  to  develop  its  industrial 
projects — then  it  could  not  use  our  aid 
effectively.  When  I  was  there,  I  saw 
that  our  aid  was  siphoned  off  and  drifted 
into  secondary  projects,  which  people 
in  our  foreign-aid  agency  would  develop. 
Those  projects  were  good,  in  themselves; 
but  they  were  not  the  most  important 
ones.  And  with  the  proliferation  of 
projects  which  ensued,  there  was — and 
there  will  always  be — an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  personnel  required  to 
run  secondary  projects.  I  thought  then 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  our  foreign-aid  program  in 
that  country  was  entirely  too  large — and 
I  am  sure  there  are  too  many  in  other 
countries. 

If  such  a  situation — and  I  saw  it — 
exists  in  a  country  such  as  India,  where 
there  are  comparatively  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  development,  a  situation 
that  inhibits  the  most  effective  use  of 
our  aid,  of  course  it  exists  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  And  this  inhibition, 
against  effective  use,  is  inherent — due  to 
the  method  of  yearly  appropriations — 
when  applied  to  foreign-aid  programs, 
which  are  long  term  in  their  very  nature. 

The  countries  of  Africa,  the  Mid¬ 
east,  and  even  some  in  Latin  America, 
do  not  enjoy  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  economic  and  industrial 
development. 

I  think  we  forget  the  overwhelming 
problems  that  these  countries  face.  We 
tend  to  look  at  their  problems  in  terms 
of  our  own  experience.  We  forget  that 
we  experienced  our  industrial  revolu¬ 


tion,  just  as  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  experienced 
theirs,  over  a  period  of  100  years.  In 
this  country  we  had  great  potential  for 
advancement  because  of  our  resources, 
and  land.  We  have  had  the  increasing 
savings  of  our  people,  without  which 
capital  for  investment  cannot  be  formed. 
We  had  increasing  governmental  reve¬ 
nues.  Even  then,  we  had  to  secure 
loans  from  Great  Britain  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

When  we  look  at  the  problems  of 
these  countries  in  the  light  of  our  own 
experience,  we  ought  to  know  there  is 
absolutely  no  basis  for  comparison. 
The  average  per  capita  income  in 
many  of  these  countries  is  less  than 
$100  a  year.  The  people  have  no  sav¬ 
ings,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
savings — for  the  formation  of  capital. 
The  only  method  for  capital  formation 
is  through  taxes.  That  is  the  reason 
why  governmental  development  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  these  countries,  rather  than 
development  by  private  enterprise  for 
it  is  the  only  way.  But  even  when  these 
countries  levy  taxes  for  capital  forma¬ 
tion  and  industrial  development  capital 
tools  are  still  required,  which  they  can¬ 
not  produce,  and  which  must  be  secured 
from  other  countries.  The  only  way 
these  countries  can  secure  capital  goods 
they  do  not  produce,  is  through  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance,  or  through  loans  or 
grants  from  other  countries.  That  is 
why  our  foreign  aid  program  is  so  im¬ 
portant.  Development  in  many  of  these 
countries  cannot  go  forward — unless  we 
can  help  supply  goods  that  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  countries  we  help. 
And  unless  we  assist  in  supplying  tech¬ 
nical  aid  in  education,  agriculture, 
health,  and  public  administration. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  foreign  aid  programs  every  year.  I 
know  he  has  closely  followed  the  pro¬ 
grams  to  see  whether  or  not  they  have 
achieved  success  or  failure.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  light  of  developments  in 
South  Korea,  where  we  have  spent  huge 
sums  of  money,  and  in  Laos  and  in 
other  areas  where  foreign  aid  has  been 
lavishly  expended,  does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  apparent  failure  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  is  in  any  way  related  ot  the  lack 
of  long-range  planning? 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  be  frank,  I  must 
say  that  in  the  countries  where  there 
has  been  such  great  waste  and  failure 
of  the  programs,  it  was  the  result  chiefly 
of  poor  administration  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government. 

But  I  believe  there  would  have  been 
less  opportunity  for  waste  and  failure 
even  in  those  countries  if  we  had  had  a 
system  which  would  have  encouraged 
continuity,  where  the  availability  of 
funds  could  have  been  assured,  where 
reasonable  plans  could  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  I  think  there  would  have  been 
less  opportunity  for  waste  even  in  those 
countries  than  has  taken  place. 

But  let  us  not  be  carried  away  from 
the  main  point  by  these  examples  of 


waste,  important  as  they  are.  There  are 
other  countries  in  the  world  where  the 
people  and  governments  are  struggling 
with  all  their  might  and  main  to  ad¬ 
vance.  This  is  a  primary  political  fact 
in  the  world  today.  I  believe  our  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  been  more  effective 
and  will  be  more  effective  and  will  en¬ 
able  the  countries  to  advance  if  we  pro¬ 
vide  continuity  and  adequate  financing 
over  a  period  of  5  years. 

These  countries  including  many  in 
Latin  America — have  meager  resources. 
All  of  them  must  develop  two  types  of 
programs.  One  is  the  program  for  the 
development  of  agriculture,  educational 
opportunities,  community  development, 
and,  I  think  very  important,  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  Few  of  those  countries 
have  enough  people  trained  in  govern¬ 
mental  administration.  We  need  more 
trained  people  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  trained  civil 
servants  in  the  developing  countries. 

Even  the  development  of  those  basic 
plans  of  training  require  time,  continu¬ 
ity,  and  assured  financing.  Beginning 
these  programs  to  assure  the  most  basic 
needs  for  food,  health,  clothing,  every 
country  is  determined  to  have  its  indus¬ 
trial  revolution — the  same  type  of  revo¬ 
lution  we  had,  which  has  lifted  the  living 
standards  of  our  people.  It  is  a  political 
fact  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and 
it  is  a  political  fact  in  Latin  America. 
These  countries  cannot  have  their  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  in  the  time  their  peo¬ 
ple  demand  except  with  long-term  plans 
and  with  the  assurance  of  aid  over  a 
period  of  years.  Those  countries  must 
manage  their  meager  resources  and  their 
limited  foreign  exchanges  over  a  period 
of  years — at  least  5  years.  They  need 
the  assurance  that  our  aid  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  least  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Our 
program  today  does  not  give  that  as¬ 
surance. 

I  was  interested,  when  reading  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  economic  conference  in 
Uruguay,  that  after  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon 
had  presented  so  ably  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  the  program  for 
long-term  development,  Che  Guevara,  of 
Cuba,  said,  “Yes,  the  Americans  promise 
Latin  America  again  and  again,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  Congress  will 
make  good  on  their  promise.” 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper]  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Marshall  plan — which  did  work  well 
without  long-term  Treasury  borrowing — 
is  analagous  to  foreign  aid  programs  for 
the  newly  independent  countries.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  concerned,  dealt  with 
countries  that  had  been  our  allies  and 
friends — countries  that  knew  us  well 
enough  to  know  when  the  United  States 
makes  a  moral  commitment  to  provide 
funds  over  a  period  of  4  years,  we  would 
do  it.  Further,  we  were  dealing  with 
countries  whose  problem  was  not  that  of 
creating  industry,  but  the  problem  of  re¬ 
storing  and  redeveloping  industry. 
Those  countries  had  passed  through  then- 
industrial  revolution,  and  had  reached  a 
high  level  of  industrial  development  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II.  To  compare  the 
Marshal  plan  with  the  programs  here 
proposed  for  countries  in  Latin  America, 
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Asia,  and  Africa  has  no  real  value. 
When  we  deal  with  Asian  and  African 
countries  we  are  dealing  with  people  who 
do  not  know  us,  who  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  us,  who  have  some  regard 
for  us,  but  who  cannot  undertake  long¬ 
term  programs  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  base  their  development  plans 
on  our  aid  unless  it  is  actually  made 
available.  The  only  way  it  can  be  made 
available,  in  my  judgment,  is  through  the 
method  of  Treasury  borrowing,  proposed 
by  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  on  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  upon  methods  of  financ¬ 
ing.  But.  I  will  say,  there  is  no  consti¬ 
tutional  question  involved.  If  Congress 
wants  to  appropriate  money  by  the 
method  of  Treasury  borrowing,  there  is 
nothing  unconstitutional  or  illegal  about 
it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  doing  so.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  since  1933  the  Congress  has 
been  making  money  available  for  various 
programs  by  means  of  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing.  Congress  has  made  money  avail¬ 
able  for  various  programs,  such  as  Public 
Law  480,  to  support  farm  prices  and  for 
the  transfer  of  surplus  commodities  to 
foreign  countries,  the  export-import  pro¬ 
gram,  and  other  programs,  because  the 
Congress  liked  the  programs  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Congress  believed  Treasury 
borrowing  was  the  best  way  to  make 
them  effective.  It  may  be  that  a  point 
of  the  opposition  to  Treasury  financing 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  derives 
from  the  simple  fact  that  some  Mem¬ 
bers  do  not  like,  and  oppose  any  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  only  test  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  relevancy  of  Treasury  bor¬ 
rowing  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  is 
whether  it  will  be  more  effective  than 
the  method  of  year-by-year  appropria¬ 
tion.  Experience  dictates  that  it  will  be 
more  effective. 

I  learned  something  else  in  my  short 
experience  in  India.  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  our  program  with  the 
Russian  program.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Russian  program  is  superior  to  ours  in 
all  respects.  Many  of  our  point  4  pro¬ 
grams  are  humane  and  go  to  basic  needs. 
But,  at  present,  the  Soviet  Union’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  superior  to  ours  in  the  respect 
that  it  provides  long-term  loans  of  from 
12  to  15  years  at  low  interest  rates.  For 
this  reason  the  countries  take  the  aid  of 
the  Soviet  Union  because  the  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  at  once  for  their  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  is  available  “now.” 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  match  the 
Russian  program  so  far  as  heavy  indus¬ 
trial  development  is  concerned  unless 
long-term  financing — such  as  Treasury 
borrowing — is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  is  wide 
opposition  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  comes  from  people  who  believe  the 
program  is  too  costly — and  it  is  costly. 


It  comes  from  those  who  believe  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  wasteful — and  it  has  been 
wasteful  in  certain  countries.  It  arises 
from  the  remnants  of  isolationism — for 
some  people  believe  we  ought  not  to  be 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries 
even  though  we  are  world  leaders  and 
cannot  avoid  it.  And  the  argument  is 
made,  “This  money  could  be  spent  for 
our  internal  development.” 

I  do  not  consider  the  last  argument  a 
valid  argument,  because  our  foreign  aid 
program  stands  upon  its  own  merits.  It 
is  a  program  to  give  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  so  they  may  develop  strong  econo¬ 
mies  to  help  them  remain  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.  As  I  view  it,  that  is  the 
main  foreign  policy  objective  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  for  strong,  independ¬ 
ent  countries  are  indispensable  to  a 
world  of  security,  justice — and  I  be¬ 
lieve — democratic  values. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  our 
foreign  aid  program  will  save  every  coun¬ 
try  from  going  Communist.  Whether  a 
country  goes  Communist  or  not  will  de¬ 
pend  on  other  factors  as  well  as  foreign 
aid.  I  do  know,  however,  that  unless  we 
have  an  effective  foreign  aid  program  for 
these  newly  developing  countries  we  will 
be  more  likely  to  lose  our  association 
with  them. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  continued 
since  World  War  II  against  all  opposi¬ 
tion.  President  Truman,  President  Eis¬ 
enhower,  and  President  Kennedy  have 
strongly  supported  it.  I  say  to  my  fel¬ 
low  Republicans,  we  have  known  no 
stronger  supporter  of  foreign  aid  than 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  a  foreign  aid  program  for  many 
years.  This  being  true,  I  believe  we 
will  be  derelict  to  our  responsibility  if 
we  do  not  take  steps  to  make  it  the  most 
effective  program  possible. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  talked  about  our  obligation  to  the 
people.  If  we  wish  to  save  the  money 
of  our  people,  and  to  achieve  our  national 
purpose,  we  ought  to  have  a  system  and 
a  program  which  can  be  effective.  We 
will  not  have  it  under  a  yearly  appropri¬ 
ations  approach. 

If  we  are  trying  to  help  other  coun¬ 
tries — and  we  are — we  ought  to  have  a 
program  to  suit  their  needs,  one  which 
can  be  effective  and  which  will  give  them 
the  best  help. 

Again,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
objective  of  our  foreign  aid  policy  the 
objective  of  helping  these  countries  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  their  people, 
achieve  economic  stability  and  remain 
independent,  whether  they  are  neutrals, 
or  whether  we  are  popular  with  them, 
then  we  must  have  a  program  which 
can  achieve  our  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  strongly 
about  this  for  6  years.  I  recommended 
the  program  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  1956. 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  experience  in  private 
enterprise  where  this  kind  of  planning 


and  use  of  capital,  proposed  in  this  bill, 
is  applied,  should  hang  on  to  the  slogan 
of  “back-door  financing”  and  deny  the 
same  opportunity  for  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  to  other  countries,  under  our 
foreign  aid  program.  I  close  by  pay¬ 
ing  my  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  his 
leadership  and  statesmanship.  And  I 
pay  tribute  also  to  the  ranking  Republi¬ 
can  member,  Senator  Wiley  for  his 
courage  and  leadership. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  with  his  great  experience,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
long-range  implementation  as  well  as 
long-range  authorization. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Absolutely,  and  this  is 
what  the  Senator  said  in  a  fine  speech 
2  days  ago. 

Mr.  MORTON.  No  one  would  run  a 
business  on  any  other  basis. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  been 
a  businessman.  The  Senator  knows 
that  our  people  do  not  run  their  busi¬ 
nesses  on  a  1-year  basis,  yet  we  expect 
other  countries,  with  little  wealth  and 
little  experience,  to  run  their  develop¬ 
ment  programs  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  depart 
from  the  subject  a  bit  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  his  attention  which  I  think  will 
be  very  dear  to  his  heart,  because  it  con¬ 
cerns  one  of  the  neighboring  counties 
to  his. 

I  have  learned  from  the  research  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  that  Jackson  County,  Ky„  cast 
the  largest  Republican  vote  of  any 
county  in  the  United  States,  90.4  per¬ 
cent.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-three  of  the  very  intelligent 
people  in  Jackson  County,  out  of  the 
4,342  who  voted,  voted  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate.  I  am  sure  that  pleases 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  pleases  me  very 
much.  Jackson  County  is  in  my  own 
congressional  district — I  live  only  two 
counties  away — and  Jackson  County  is  a 
great  Republican  county.  My  district 
is  a  mountain  district,  long  isolated,  but 
its  people  are  brave  and  intelligent 
people  and  they  have  enough  sense  to 
know  that  we  do  not  have  a  foreign  aid 
program  which  works  effectively.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  support  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  few  moments  it  has  been  said 
that  one  cannot  run  a  business  without 
financing  of  the  type  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  202.  I  submit  that  the  business  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  run  for 
174  years  without  the  necessity  for  any 
such  back-door  financing. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  foreign  aid.  We  are  faced  with 
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an  issue  of  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  orderly  constitutional  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  it  has 
been  printed  before,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  202(a)  of  the  bill 
before  us  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  Capitalization. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  issue,  during  the  fiscal 
years  1962  through  1966,  notes  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
maximum  aggregate  amount  of  such  notes 
issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  be 
$1,187,000,000,  and  the  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  such  notes  issued  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  shall 
be  $1,900,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  un¬ 
issued  portion  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
notes  authorized  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  issued  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
during  the  note  issuing  period  in  addition 
to  the  maximum  aggregate  amount  of  notes 
otherwise  authorized  for  such  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  Such  notes  shall  be  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  the  President  before  ma¬ 
turity  in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated 
in  such  notes,  and  shall  have  such  matu¬ 
rity  and  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  President.  Payment 
under  this  subsection  of  the  purchase  price 
of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof  by 
the  President  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

True,  that  has  been  broadly  inter¬ 
preted,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  calls  for  the 
system  and  procedure  of  appropriations 
as  we  know  them  through  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees. 

Why  is  it  that  this  system  of  back¬ 
door  financing  is  proposed?  Why  is  it 
that  we  are  asked  to  bypass  the  Congress 
for  5  long  years?  Is  it  because  of  the 
necessity  for  long-range  planning?  Not 
at  all. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  pointed  out  that  we  had  a  foreign 
aid  program  all  of  these  years  in  spite  of 
vigorous  opposition.  That  point  refutes 
all  the  argument  that  it  is  necessary  that 
Congress  be  bypassed  if  there  is  to  be 
porgram  of  continuity. 

Let  us  look  at  our  domestic  programs. 
Congress  keeps  faith  with  the  people  on 
long-range  flood  control  programs 
through  the  appropriation  system.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram,  which  affects  a  great  segment  of 
our  population. 

One  may  say,  “Oh,  yes,  but  those  pro¬ 
grams  are  prompted  by  a  domestic  group 
that  might  apply  pressure.” 

I  reply,  “How  about  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram?  Year  after  year  we  provide  for 
the  defense  of  this  Republic  through  the 
appropriation  procedure.”  Someone 
might  argue  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  changed  because  we  might  come  into 
a  period  in  which  pacifism  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  protection  of  our  country,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  trust  the  people 
or  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  de¬ 


fense.  Our  entire  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram,  military  and  civilian,  has  moved 
forward  through  the  appropriating  proc¬ 
ess.  The  fact  that  this  claimed  bypass¬ 
ing  of  Congress  is  necessary  for  a  long- 
range  program  is  without  one  scintilla  of 
support  so  far  as  any  credible  evidence 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  the  proponents 
want  the  proposed  legislation?  Whom 
do  they  fear?  Do  they  fear  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  this  body?  Do 
they  fear  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

I  submit  that  they  are  individuals  of 
intelligence,  character,  and  patriotism, 
and  that  they  carry  out  the  mandates 
of  Congress  and  let  the  public  good  pre¬ 
vail,  even  over  their  personal  prefer¬ 
ences.  Whom  do  they  fear?  Are  they 
afraid  of  the  Congress?  I  think  some 
people  are.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  my 
colleagues  or  Members  of  the  other  body 
are  afraid  of  Congress.  But  why  do  the 
proponents  of  the  plan  want  a  system  of 
obtaining  money  from  the  Treasury 
without  going  to  Congress?  Do  they 
fear  Congress?  Are  they  afraid  of  a 
self-governing  constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  such  as  we  have?  Why  can  we  not 
trust  this  precious  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  that  we  have?  Whom  do  the  pro¬ 
ponents  fear?  Do  they  fear  the  people? 
Do  they  fear  that  the  people  will  rise  up 
and  oppose  foreign  aid? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  3  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  though  I  have  dis¬ 
agreed  on  foreign  aid,  I  do  not  think  that 
such  an  eventuality  will  occur.  After 
all,  are  the  people  sovereign  or  are  they 
not?  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
wish  to  elect  a  Congress  that  does  not 
appropriate  money  for  flood  control,  they 
have  the  right  to  do  so. 

If  the  people  want  to  stop  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agriculture  or  atomic  develop¬ 
ment,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  In 
America  the  people  are  sovereign. 

Whom  do  the  proponents  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  fear?  Why  do  they  want  to  go 
into  back-door  financing  under  the  cover 
of  night?  Do  the  proponents  of  the 
scheme  fear  the  light  of  day  upon  their 
requests?  I  say  that  many  of  those  out¬ 
side  the  Government  who  are  pressur¬ 
ing  for  a  bypassing  of  Congress  are  some 
of  those,  but  not  all,  who  are  not  friends 
of  Congress  as  an  institution.  Some  of 
those  people,  though  not  all,  are  not  the 
friends  of  constitutional  government  or 
constitutional  liberty,  and  the  self-gov¬ 
erning  system  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vided  for  people. 

The  Byrd  amendment  ought  to  pass. 
It  may  not  pass,  but  in  any  event  the 
rollcall  on  the  Byrd  amendment  will 
forever  stand  as  a  milestone  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  constitutional  government  and 
constitutional  liberty.  Why  desert  it? 
Whom  do  we  fear? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
years  of  Senate  experience  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  legislation  have  taught  us 
anything  it  is  that  authority  is  often 
surrendered  for  practical  purposes  al¬ 
though  there  are  assurances  that  the 
congressional  control  remains.  The  im¬ 
mediate  case  in  point  is  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961  with  the  special  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  provisions. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Senator  Byrd]  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  (S. 
1983)  to  eliminate  provisions  for  em¬ 
ploying  back-door  financing  of  the  new 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  expendi¬ 
tures  from  public  debt  receipts  and  to 
substitute  instead  an  “authorization  for 
orderly  and  unquestionable  annual  ap¬ 
propriations.” 

I  use  the  term  “back-door  financing” 
advisedly.  It  is  a  device  all  too  frequent¬ 
ly  used  to  evade  the  appropriation 
process. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  over  the  span  of  5 
fiscal  years  1962-66;  the  authorization 
for  appropriated  funds  in  each  fiscal 
year  would  be  in  precisely  the  same 
amounts  as  the  bill  now  allows  through 
loans  from  the  Treasury  without  ap¬ 
propriations. 

I  support  this  amendment  which  would 
substitute  tested  and  unquestionable  ap¬ 
propriation  authorization  for  the  same 
period  and  in  the  same  amount. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Virginia  LMr. 
Byrd],  I  am  unimpressed  that  review  and 
control  would  be  provided  through  rou¬ 
tine  reports  to  the  Congress  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Corporation  Control  Act. 
In  practice,  the  operation  of  this  act  is 
to  provide  for  theoretical  power  of  the 
Congress  to  end  or  modify  a  program  but 
the  essential  and  vital  annual  review  pro¬ 
vided  by  Congress  in  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  procedure  is  not  provided. 

Simply  to  set  up  new  processes  of  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Treasury  and  to  enter 
into  long-term  programs  with  foreign 
countries  shows  the  futility  of  expecting 
any  real  congressional  control  over  the 
program.  The  language  of  the  Senate 
report — page  11 — shows  this  futility.  It 
states  in  pertinent  part : 

We  can.  scarcely  expect  the  poorer  coun¬ 
tries  to  commit  themselves  to  comprehensive 
development  plans  in  the  absence  of  reason¬ 
able  assurances  that  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  met  and  that  programs 
undertaken  will  be  supported  through  com¬ 
pletion,  The  element  of  continuity  is  es¬ 
sential  to  all  growth,  including  economics. 

In  the  face  of  such  language  it  is  idle 
for  the  Congress  to  be  assured — as  it  has 
been  assured — that  the  legislative  con¬ 
trol  remains  as  it  has  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpo¬ 
ration  Control  Act.  Under  this  act,  long¬ 
time  operations  result  in  the  situation 
where  the  only  purpose  served  by  coming 
to  the  Congress  each  year  is  to  receive 
appropriations  for  administration  and 
not  for  the  substantive  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  in  the  same  class  as 
programs  in  which  Congress  has,  in  some 
cases,  given  long-term  authority  for  the 
raising  of  funds — as  in  some  cases  of  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation  Control  Act. 
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The  situations  change  too  rapidly  to  put 
foreign  aid  in  that  class. 

Theoretically,  we  could  cut  off  aid  at 
any  time  even  under  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  very  fact  of  a  long-term 
commitment  might  well  result  in  greater 
aid  than  would  be  possible  or  needed  if 
the  program  were  looked  at  each  year. 

For  example,  materials  might  be 
stockpiled  early  in  anticipation  of  a 
long-term  program  and  we  might  find 
ourselves  having  supplied  the  materials 
with  which  another  Castro  could  build. 

Who  can  predict  that  the  aid  given  to 
one  government  will  not  shortly  there¬ 
after  turn  up  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
friendly  or  a  hostile  government — or 
that  the  government  we  support  will  be¬ 
come  unpopular  or  be  overthrown,  or  as 
has  happened  in  Korea  and  other 
nations. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  16, 
1961,  there  is  an  article  entitled  “In 
Iran,  a  New  Group  Challenges  Us.”  The 
gist  of  the  article  is  that  although  the 
United  States  has  poured  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  economic  aid  into 
Iran  plus  untold  military  aid,  that  the 
middle  class  we  helped  create  now  fights 
the  government  we  support  and  wants 
us  to  go  home. 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  this 
worldwide,  but  it  all  adds  up  to  the  les¬ 
son  that  there  is  no  basis  for  giving 
blank-check  support  to  long-term  pro¬ 
grams  than  there  is  to  believe  that  the 
friends  of  today  will  be  in  our  corner 
tomorrow. 

Why  are  we  urged  to  give  blanket 
commitments  for  long-term  spending 
through  the  back  door — as  it  has  been 
called  and  which  I  will  continue  to  call 
it.  Has  there  been  some  laggard,  un¬ 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  finance  proposals  for  economic  and 
military  assistance?  I  think  not. 

I  learned  only  yesterday  that  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  the  United  States  has 
furnished  $90.5  billion  in  economic  and 
military  assistance  since  July  1,  1945. 
A  breakdown  shows  that  $61.5  billion  has 
gone  for  economic  assistance,  $27.7  bil¬ 
lion  for  military  assistance,  and  $1.4 
billion  for  technical  aid. 

Are  we  to  be  advised  now  that  $90.5 
billion  was  spent  during  this  15 -year 
period,  and  that  those  who  spent  it 
were  unable  to  get  “continuity”  out  of 
the  programs  so  that  now  a  long-term 
blank  check  must  be  provided? 

It  appears  to  me  that  blanket  author¬ 
ity  for  anything  past  1  year  at  a  time 
would  create  a  long-term  program  that 
would  stack  bureaucracy  on  top  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  the  perpetuation  of  jobs 
for  those  people  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  cannot  see  where  any  substantial 
benefit  will  flow  from  this  new  method 
of  foreign  aid  financing.  But  assuming 
there  will  be  some  benefit,  the  harm 
done  would  far  outweigh  the  benefits. 
It  will  be  another  substantial,  continued 
far-reaching  program  of  unorthodox 
spending.  The  combined  effect  of  all 
these  departures  will  be  virtually  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  legislative  processes. 

Further,  if  we  add  this  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing  to  the  vast  aid  program,  how 


can  we  hold  the  other  programs  of  like 
financing  to  reasonable  proportions? 

Many  new  programs  are  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Administration,  many  of 
which  are  of  great  importance  but  all  of 
which  will  cost  many  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  taxpayer. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill 
which  I  have  not  heard  discussed  but 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  only 
briefly  in  passing. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the 
legislation  before  us  that  we  are  turning 
over  some  functions  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  which  are 
the  primary  responsibility  of  Congress 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  interagency 
Development  Loan  Committee  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  President  according  to 
this  bill.  A  provision  of  the  bill  provides 
that  this  committee  shall  establish  its 
own  rules,  standards,  and  criteria  for  the 
loans  it  will  provide  in  the  years  ahead. 

To  allow  this  committee  to  establish 
such  rules,  standards,  and  criteria  for 
lending  operations  is,  in  my  opinion,  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  principle  re¬ 
sponsibilities  given  the  Congress  itself. 
The  rules,  the  standards,  and  the  cri¬ 
teria  must  be  established  by  Congress. 
It  is  then  the  responsibility  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  involved  and  that 
departments  administrators  to  carry  out 
the  programs  as  set  forth  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  To  do  otherwise,  in  my  opinion 
would  be  a  derogation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  under  which  we  operate. 

Can  any  statement  of  purpose  in  legis-  • 
lation  escape  the  force  of  these  words 
shifting  responsibility  from  the  Con¬ 
gress?  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 

Under  basic  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  the  province  of  court  is  to 
establish  the  guidelines  and  the  broad 
provisions  under  which  the  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  can  work.  The  Congress 
charts  with  broad  strokes  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  then  fill  in  the  de¬ 
tails  in  accordance  with  the  overall  plan 
established  by  the  Congress.  But  if,  as 
in  this  case.  Congress  leaves  it  to  the 
agencies  to  chart  the  course  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  principles,  then  Congress  has 
abandoned  its  prime  function  of  law¬ 
making. 

No  administrator  of  any  Federal 
agency  can  constitutionally  make  the 
law.  The  administrator  promulgates 
orders,  regulations,  and  directives  which 
are  in  pursuance  of  ordained  authority 
but  he  must  adhere  to  the  broad  scheme 
established  by  the  Congress.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Interagency  Development  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee  would  establish  that  broad 
scheme  himself. 

While  congressional  power  to  change 
the  program  and  rescind  the  entire  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  allegedly  remains, 
morally  it  would  be  indefensibly  and  po¬ 
litically  unacceptable  to  change  that 
which  has  already  been  promised 
another  country.  Also,  Congress  would 
have  to  take  the  initiative  to  change  or 
reverse  the  actions  of  the  Committee. 

All  of  this  adds  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  admitted,  congressional  power  to  con¬ 
trol  programs  exists  in  theory  and  on 
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paper  as  in  the  case  of  other  programs 
under  the  Corporation  Control  Act. 

I  support  the  Byrd  amendment. 

If  we  loosely  handle  and  expand  this 
program  of  aid  for  others,  how  can  Con¬ 
gress  ever  refuse  the  ever-increasing  re¬ 
quests  for  expanding  the  aid  programs 
at  home?  I  consider  the  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  to  other  countries,  even  though 
some  are  meritorious,  the  chief  road¬ 
block  to  exercising  economy  in  our 
domestic  programs. 

Our  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  they  want  and  should  hold 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  sound  methods 
of  financing  and  appropriating  of  funds 
are  followed.  To  place  this  foreign  aid 
program  on  the  all  too  large  list  of 
those  which  can  borrow  money  rather 
than  come  for  appropriations  each  year 
is  to  open  the  door  to  an  expanding  era 
of  this  costly  item  without  proper  ac¬ 
countability  to  the  Congress  and  with¬ 
out  proper  accountability  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  people. 

I  fully  realize  that  our  foreign  policy 
makes  necessary  a  certain  amount  of 
military  aid  and  technical  assistance. 
But  the  amount  requested  for  foreign  aid 
is  much  too  large,  especially  when  there 
has  been  no  real  assurance  that  the  poor 
management  existing  in  many  areas  in 
the  past  will  be  corrected.  For  years  I 
have  thought  that  we  are  spending  far 
too  recklessly  and  far  too  much  on  this 
program. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposing  the  bill. 

I  strongly  support  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  eliminate  back-door 
financing,  thus  retaining  annual  con¬ 
gressional  control  and  annual  appro¬ 
priations,  which  I  consider  absolutely 
essential. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  our  history  when  it  was  more 
vital  to  preserve  the  fiscal  integrity  and 
responsibility  of  this  Nation. 

For  15  years,  at  tremendous  expense, 
we  have  been  serving  as  the  policeman, 
the  banker,  and  the  Santa  Claus  for  the 
free  world.  Our  burdens,  worldwide,  are 
increasing. 

At  home  we  are  steadily  increasing 
the  cost  of  nonessential  spending  pro¬ 
grams — some  of  them  perhaps  desirable, 
but  many  of  them  not  necessary  under 
the  circumstances. 

As  a  result  of  these  dual  spending  pro¬ 
grams — at  home  and  around  the  world — • 
we  are  running  dangerous  deficits  on  two 
fronts.  There  is  a  budgetary  deficit  at 
home,  and  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  with  foreign  countries. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  has 
been  chronic  for  5  years  and  as  a  result 
foreign  nations  have  siphoned  off  our 
gold  supply  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
have  less  gold  now  than  we  had  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  same  time  the  direct  Federal 
debt  is  approaching  $300  billion.  And 
in  addition,  the  Government  has  under¬ 
written  contingent  liabilities  totaling 
another  $300  billion  in  insured  and  guar¬ 
anteed  obligations. 
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There  was  a  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  of  $4  billion  in  the  year  just 
ended.  The  deficit  in  the  current  year 
is  certain  to  be  $7  to  $8  billion,  and  it 
may  run  as  high  as  $10  billion.  We  are 
approaching  annual  budgets  of  $100 
billion. 

Tax  rates  are  close  to  their  alltime 
high,  and  the  point  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  has  been  reached  in  some  areas. 
Inflation  has  already  driven  the  value 
of  the  dollar  down  to  46  cents,  on  the 
basis  of  100-cent  dollars  on  the  1939 
index. 

Under  this  bill  Congress  would  abdi¬ 
cate  its  authority  to  exercise  effective 
appropriation  control  over  $8.8  billion, 
and  I  submit  this  would  be  an  act  of 
irresponsibility.  This  would  be  an  act 
of  irresponsibility. 

The  principle  involved  is  even  more 
important  than  the  money.  In  their  un¬ 
challenged  wisdom  our  forefathers  fore¬ 
saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  public 
purse  strings  close  to  the  people  for  the 
preservation  of  their  freedom. 

This  is  fundamental.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that  only  Congress  has  the 
power  to  appropriate  funds,  lay  taxes, 
contract  debt,  and  coin  money  and  regu¬ 
late  its  value. 

No  money  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  law.  And  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  Members  must 
submit  themselves  for  reelection  by  the 
people  every  2  years. 

Revenue  measures,  required  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  House,  are  interpreted  to 
include  appropriation  bills.  Here  is  a 
bill  for  $8.8  billion  in  expenditures,  all 
outside  the  country,  and  all  provided 
outside  of  the  appropriation  process. 

This  procedure  does  not  keep  faith 
with  the  fundamental  of  holding  the 
public  purse  strings  as  close  as  possible 
to  control  by  the  people,  and  there  is  no 
adequate  justification  for  the  proposal. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  we 
need  more  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  form  of  government  which 
was  designed  to  keep  us  free,  and  this 
applies  to  all  three  of  the  separate,  in¬ 
dependent,  coordinate,  branches  of  the 
Government  at  Washington. 

We  are  faced  with  a  long  struggle,  and 
it  is  the  United  States  which  is,  and  has 
been,  holding  up  the  free  world.  Our 
cause  is  not  served  by  sacrifice  of  free¬ 
dom  at  home,  and  the  struggle  can  not 
be  won  in  insolvency. 

If  the  American  dollar  goes  down 
there  will  be  no  international  currency 
worthy  of  confidence.  Money  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  to  Russia.  All  she  has  to  do  is  print 
it.  It  is  not  acceptable  in  foreign  trade. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  for  some 
time  that  Khrushchev  plans  to  weaken 
and  destroy  us  from  within.  In  doing 
so  his  objective  of  world  domination 
would  be  achieved. 

The  amendment  now  pending  simply 
would  require  annual  appropriations  un¬ 
der  a  5 -year  authorization,  but  the  vote 
on  it  will  be  vital.  It  involves  more  than 
the  $8.8  billion  immediately  under  con¬ 
sideration.  If  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  not  changed,  they  will  set  an  ir¬ 


responsible  precedent  for  financing  for¬ 
eign  aid  through  the  back-door  in  the 
future. 

I  have  an  intense  desire  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  appropriations  pro¬ 
cedure  as  a  keystone  in  fiscal  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re¬ 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
time  has  come  when  it  seems  desirable 
to  transfer  part  of  the  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  Presidency,  then  let  us  make 
this  transfer  openly  and  on  its  merits. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  cede  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  we  should  not  do  so  in 
the  name  of  foreign-aid  legislation. 
Back-door  financing  is  bad  enough,  but 
back-door  legislation  is  inexcusable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
it  be  not  taken  out  of  the  time  for  de¬ 
bate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment.  I  do 
so  only  after  long  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

Although  I  generally  supported  the 
previous  administration  in  all  foreign 
relations  matters,  I  have  for  many  years 
voted  against  the  foreign  aid  economic 
program  operated  by  this  Government. 

I  have  done  so  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  which  are  these : 

First,  I  have  felt  that  these  programs 
have  not  been  administered  economical¬ 
ly,  effectively  or  wisely. 

Second,  I  have  voted  against  them  be¬ 
cause  they  were  being  advocated  by  an 
administration  which  favored  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  economic  aid  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  programs  to  develop  their  econ¬ 
omy,  the  operation  of  which  was  not  ade¬ 
quately  controlled  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  that  administration 
opposed  effective  programs  of  resource 
conservation  and  economic  development 
for  our  own  States,  even  though  they 
have  always  been  handled  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  effective  congressional  controls. 

Third,  I  did  not  support  the  foreign 
aid  program  because  the  dollars  spent  in 
the  administration  of  this  program  could 
and  usually  did  become  claims  against 
our  gold  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  the  environment  today 
is  vastly  different.  We  have  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  is  cooperating  effectively 
in  providing  the  necessary  funds  to  speed 
up  existing  programs,  and  initiate  new 


ones  to  accelerate  the  resource  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation  programs  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  economic  progress  and 
growth  within  our  own  States. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  a  provision 
which  will  to  a  great  extent,  perhaps 
entirely,  prevent  dollars  provided  for  for¬ 
eign  economic  aid  from  becoming  claims 
against  our  gold  reserve. 

Then,  too,  of  equal  importance,  we 
have  the  most  explicit  assurances  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  recommended 
by  him  would  be  reorganized,  more  effi¬ 
ciently  operated  and  more  carefully 
geared  to  increasing  the  strength  of  na¬ 
tions  which  with  their  citizens  are  most 
likely  to  effectively  cooperate  in  a 
stronger  common  stand  against  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  communism. 

Even  now,  a  great  conference  is  taking 
place  at  Punta  Del  Este  where  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  may  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  last  clear  chance  available  to  this 
Government  to  do  all  within  our  power 
to  help  prevent  the  spread  of  Castroism 
in  Central  and  South  America;  to  halt 
the  insidious  spawning  of  new  Commu¬ 
nist  beachheads  in  this  hemisphere.  Our 
President  tells  us  that  this  foreign  aid 
program  will  help  him  to  take  advantage 
of  this  last  clear  chance. 

Therefore,  because  of  my  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  most  important  respon¬ 
sibility  of  our  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  is  to  do  all  possible,  and 
in  a  manner  which  I  believe  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism, 
especially  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

In  that  regard  the  Chief  Executive 
has  advised  Congress  that  his  ability  to 
make  this  program  the  most  effective 
will  depend  upon  keeping  in  the  bill  the 
authority  which  would  be  stripped  from 
it  by  the  pending  amendment. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
whom  I  have  higher  respect  or  deeper  af¬ 
fection  than  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  on  which 
committee  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
for  11  years.  Because  of  my  profound 
respect  for  him,  I  follow  his  leadership 
much  of  the  time.  His  advocacy  of  the 
pending  amendment  has  caused  me  to 
give  it  the  most  searching  consideration 
of  which  I  am  capable. 

This  study  and  analysis  on  my  part 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
the  long-term  borrowing  authority  in  the 
bill  is  not  only  necessary  to  make  this 
program  efficient,  but  the  language  of  the 
bill,  at  the  same  time,  includes  provi¬ 
sions  and  safeguards  which  fix  it  so  that 
the  executive,  even  if  it  wishes  to  do  so, 
could  not  infringe  upon  the  appropria¬ 
tions  powers  of  the  Congress. 

It  must  first  be  pointed  out  that  no 
provision  of  this  legislation  is  irrevocable.  ' 
Congress  can,  at  any  time,  according  to 
its  judgment,  modify  or  even  repeal  the 
long-term  lending  authority. 

Uninterrupted  legislative  control  is 
guaranteed  by  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a 
provision  making  certain  features  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
applicable  to  development  lending.  The 
amounts  to  be  borrowed  by  the  aid  agen- 
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cy  will  be  included  each  year  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  and  submitted  therewith  for 
annual  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  and  by  the 
whole  Congress.  It  is  clearly  indicated 
in  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpor¬ 
ation  Control  Act  that  the  use  of  funds 
may  be  limited  by  Congress.  This  means 
in  any  year  and  in  any  amount. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  President 
would  submit  an  annual  presentation  of 
projected  obligations  and  expenditures 
for  the  lending  authority  as  part  of  the 
Federal  budget.  These,  like  other  budg¬ 
etary  items,  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  and  by  the  Congress.  Limita¬ 
tions  on  expenditures  could  be  proposed 
either  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
or  on  the  floor  of  either  House.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  no  further  expendi¬ 
tures  could  be  made  under  the  lending 
authority  in  the  absence  of  express 
approval  by  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it 
may  well  be  asked:  What  then  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  proposed  borrowing 
authority  and  the  present  system  of  an¬ 
nual  appropriations? 

The  difference  is  large  and  significant. 
While  it  is  clear  that  Congress  can  im¬ 
pose  such  limitations  as  it  judges  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress,  in  enacting  section  104  of 
the  Government  Coropration  Control 
Act,  that  budgetary  limitations  would  be 
imposed  only  for  compelling  reasons; 
that  is,  only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
that  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
the  aid  bill  is  effectively  executed. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  have 
in  the  past  rarely  exercised  their  power 
to  restrict  the  operations  expenditures  of 
the  agencies  which  have  been  financed 
by  authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  They  have  not  done  so  because  of 
the  clear  legislative  intent  of  Congress 
regarding  the  operations  of  these  agen¬ 
cies.  The  important  point,  however,  is 
that  such  limitations  can  be  imposed  if 
they  are  deemed  necessary  by  Congress. 

The  basic  departure  is  that  the  burden 
cf  initiative  is  switched  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  Congress.  Instead  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  presumption  that  no  funds  can  be 
counted  on  until  they  are  appropriated 
by  Congress,  under  the  new  legislation, 
the  presumption  will  be  that  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  unless  Congress  acts  to 
restrict  or  eliminate  them.  While  this 
procedure  does  indeed  provide  for  re¬ 
straints  on  the  normal  appropriations 
process,  it  is  essentially  voluntary  re¬ 
straint  accepted  by  the  Congress  itself. 
It  is  both  voluntary  and  subject  to  revo¬ 
cation. 

While  the  basic  authority  of  Congress 
will  thus  be  safeguarded,  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  will  make  it  possible  for  nations 
receiving  development  loans  to  work  out 
long-range  programs  with  a  fair  assump¬ 
tion  that  these  projects  can  be  com¬ 
pleted.  This  approach  will  make  for 
effective  economic  development  accord¬ 
ing  to  sound  business  principles.  The 
procedure  is  new,  but  the  basic  author¬ 
ity  of  Congress  will  remain  unimpaired. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  for  the 
bill. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  an  excel¬ 
lent  statement.  I  especially  compliment 
him  on  the  attitude  he  has  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  pending  bill.  I  believe  he  is 
completely  sound  in  recognizing  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  program,  it  should  be 
made  as  efficient  as  possible.  There  is 
no  sense  in  continuing  a  program  con¬ 
taining  limitations  which  almost  insure 
its  inefficiency,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  been  most  critical  of  in¬ 
efficiency  are  unwilling  to  take  a  step 
as  important  as  this  to  bring  about 
efficiency.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  made  an  important  contribution  in 
making  that  clear. 

The  Senator’s  comments  about  the  re¬ 
tention  by  Congress  of  its  control  over 
the  program  are  well  taken.  The  idea 
that  Congress  will  be  relinquishing  any 
substantial  powers  is  completely  errone¬ 
ous.  I  compliment  the  Senator  for  mak¬ 
ing  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  remarks  and  most 
especially  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 
Not  only  is  it  a  bill  which  I  can  support, 
but  it  is  a  bill  which,  in  my  judgment, 
makes  the  program  more  effective. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  guarantee  which  he  and 
his  committee  wrote  into  the  bill  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  congressional  con¬ 
trol  of  appropriations,  of  the  program, 
and  of  the  money.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  state  the  exact  place  in  the 
bill  where  it  is  provided  that  even  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  Executive,  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  retention  of  con¬ 
gressional  control  of  the  money  avail¬ 
able  for  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  That  section  is  often  overlooked. 
It  is  section  617,  on  page  55  of  the  bill. 
It  provides : 

Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  act 
may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Of  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  but  another 
added  guarantee  written  into  the  bill 
itself.  It  provides  that  Congress  will 
preserve  its  inherent,  traditional  con¬ 
stitutional  control  of  the  appropriation 
of  public  funds. 

I  thank  the  great  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  for  his  patriotic,  unselfish,  de¬ 
voted,  effective  leadership  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  program,  in  the  writing 
of  the  bill,  and  in  the  presenting  of  it  to 
Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  whether  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wishes  to 
have  time  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  cer¬ 
tain  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chaff) .  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  about  a  suggestion  made  last 
Wednesday,  in  the  course  of  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  propose  these  words 
as  an  amendment,  he  suggested  them  as 
a  possibility,  if  they  were  offered.  I  now 
read  them: 

Sec.  206.  Congressional  Oversight  of 
Lending  Activities. — In  any  case  in  which 
the  amount  of  a  proposed  loan  under  this 
title  exceeds  $10,000,000,  such  loan  shall 
not  be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating 
the  United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall 
be  entered  into  unless  thirty  days  earlier 
a  full  and  complete  report  with  respect  to 
the  purposes  and  terms  of  the  proposed 
loan  shall  have  been  made  to  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  whether  that  amendment 
would  be  acceptable,  if  it  were  proposed 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  explanation  of 
the  colloquy  of  the  other  day,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
I  do  not  personally  think  the  bill  needs 
or  requires  that  amendment.  I  think 
that  in  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
bill  there  is  ample  protection  of  the 
rights  of  Congress. 

But  in  acknowledging  the  interest  of 
several  Members  of  the  Senate  in  this 
type  of  further  check,  let  us  say,  upon 
the  executive,  this  amendment  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  staff  of  the  committee,  at 
my  request — not  by  the  administration — 
merely  in  an  effort  to  see  whether  some 
common  ground  could  be  arrived  at.  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  propose  such  an  amendment,  because 
I  am  not  conscious  of  a  need  for  it. 

However,  in  view  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  had  offered — I 
believe  he  had  two  or  three  amend¬ 
ments — I  have  indicated  that  I  believe 
this  kind  of  substitute  would  have  some 
merit,  and  personally  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Subsequent  to  that  colloguy,  I  have 
learned  that  other  Members,  including 
the  minority  leader,  have  been  thinking 
of  a  similar  amendment. 

I  am  only  desirous  of  working  out 
something  acceptable  to  as  many  Mem¬ 
bers  as  possible.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
obtain  a  unanimous-consent  agreement ; 
but  this  amendment  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  me,  personally.  If  we  can  re¬ 
fine  it,  or  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wishes  to  have  a  slightly  different  ver¬ 
sion,  I  would  not  be  arbitrary  about  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  spoken  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  views.  Can  he  go  further  than 
that?  Would  the  administration  object 
to  an  amendment  of  this  character? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  consulted 
the  administration  about  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  some  variations  of  it.  The 
administration  is  not  disposed  to  be  diffi- 
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cult  about  it.  The  administration  has 
some  criticism  of  it.  For  example,  the 
administration  would  prefer  to  have  a 
somewhat  shorter  period  of  time;  it 
would  prefer  15  days  to  30  days,  as  a 
matter  of  efficiency  of  operation. 

I  suggest  that  we  propose  to  provide 
for  15  days  while  Congress  is  in  session — 
I  think  that  would  be  ample  time — and 
30  days  when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
That  is  a  slight  change,  not  a  material 
one. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  $15  mil¬ 
lion,  instead  of  $10  million — so  as  not 
to  burden  our  committee  staff  with  ex¬ 
cessive  paperwork.  Such  a  provision 
would  still  cover  what  we  call  the  im¬ 
portant  loans. 

I  hope  something  of  the  kind  can  be 
drafted,  if  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator.  I  wish  to  get  as  much 
enthusiastic  support  for  this  legislation 
as  possible  from  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  I  do  not  think 
such  legislation  should  be  considered  by 
the  country  as  partisan  in  nature.  It 
is  not  partisan;  this  is  not  a  Democratic 
program.  It  is  a  national  program. 

Therefore,  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I 
possibly  can,  on  every  occasion,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  views  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  and  likewise 
the  views  of  the  other  Republican  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body.  So  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
arbitrary.  I  hope  we  can  get  something 
that  is  workable. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  helpful  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  could  tell  us  that  he  felt  that 
if,  let  us  say,  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  were  not  adopted,  something  of 
this  kind  would  be  acceptable,  not  only 
to  him  personally,  but  also  to  the  admin¬ 
istration,  so  we  would  have  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  I  can  say 
that.  The  administration  has  indicated 
to  me  its  preferences,  but  has  said, 
“Whatever  you  finally  agree  upon  will, 
of  course,  be  acceptable  to  us.”  That 
is  about  as  far  as  they  can  go.  I  think 
they  would  not  oppose  a  proposal  like 
this  in  either  body.  But  they  would  like 
the  provision  to  be  manageable  and  as 
workable  as  possible,  because,  of  course, 
this  is  a  very  important  activity;  and 
with  the  larger  amounts  of  money,  there 
would  be  greater  difficulty  than  was  the 
case  with  the  Middle  East  situation, 
where  only  $200  million  was  involved. 

I  have  no  objection,  insofar  as  the 
Middle  East  situation  is  concerned;  but 
I  think  this  would  cause  a  greater 
amount  of  paperwork,  even  with  rela¬ 
tively  small  loans. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  say  it  is  accurate,  but  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  reasonably  responsible  sources 
that  in  the  last  3  years  there  were  60 
loans  of  more  than  $10  million.  That 
would  mean  an  average  of  20  of  them  a 
year.  That  is  not  a  great  number  of 
such  loans. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
But  this  program,  if  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  will  be  considerably  expanded,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  far 
greater  number  of  larger  loans — partly 
because  there  will  be  long-term  planning 


authority,  which  I  certainly  hope  will 
tend  to  put  the  program  into  projects 
which  will  really  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  of  a  country,  as  opposed  to 
short-term,  rather  showy  projects,  which 
often  contribute  little  to  the  country’s 
economic  base.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  program. 

So  I  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
larger  loans. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like 
to  ask  another  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  it 
clearly  understood  that  this  program 
and  this  provision  apply  only  to  the 
loans  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  apply, 
and  cannot  apply,  to  the  other  pro¬ 
grams — the  military  assistance,  the 
support  assistance,  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  or  the  contingency  fund.  It  is 
limited  to  the  DLF — the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  that 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  if  adopted,  would  not  provide 
Congress  with  any  power  to  stop  the 
making  of  the  loan,  unless  section  617, 
on  page  55  of  the  act,  which  I  shall 
read - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  read  it  into  the 
Record  a  few  minutes  ago,  during  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Very  well;  I 
was  unable  to  hear  what  was  said  at 
that  point. 

It  is  my  understanding  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  act  that  it  would  apply 
to  any  single  loan,  if  Congress  wished 
to  make  it  apply. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  not  apply  retroactively. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  language: 

Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

I  have  in  mind  that  if  the  language 
the  Senator  suggested  the  other  day 
were  inserted  in  the  act,  a  majority  of 
any  of  the  four  committees  could  file  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

That  concurrent  resolution  would  go 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  House  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  But  if  such  resolu¬ 
tion  were  to  go  to  one  of  those  commit¬ 
tees,  and  hearings  were  held  on  it,  and 
so  forth,  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
administration  would  be  very  unwise  to 
make  a  loan  until  that  resolution  was 
accomplished. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  think 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  10 
more  minutes. 

The  provision  clearly  provides  that  as¬ 
sistance  under  any  title  may  be  termi¬ 
nated.  I  think  it  is  intended  to  cover  any 
functional  activity.  I  doubt  that  they 
had  in  mind  specific  loans.  Technically, 
however,  it  might  apply  to  a  specific 
loan,  which  would  be  a  most  unusual 


exercise  of  this  provision.  I  think  they 
had  in  mind  a  much  broader  meaning — 
for  example,  that  the  DLF,  could  be 
terminated  or  rescinded,  or  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  could  be  rescinded.  I 
doubt  that  the  Congress  would  ever  use 
this  procedure  with  respect  to  a  single 
loan,  unless  it  were  of  very  great  or 
major  importance.  It  could,  however. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think,  under 
a  reasonable  interpretation,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  appreci¬ 
ation  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  cooperation  with  those 
of  us  who  authored  the  Saltonstall 
amendment. 

The  Saltonstall  amendment,  in  the  re¬ 
vised  form  which  has  been  studied  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  a  good  compromise.  It 
provides  that  reports  on  all  loans  to  be 
made  from  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  must  be  presented  30  days  be¬ 
fore  the  loans  are  to  take  effect  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations,  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittees. 

This  should  be  considered  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  section  617,  now  in  the  bill, 
which  would  permit  assistance  under 
any  provision  of  the  act  to  be  terminated 
by  concurrent  resolution.  Thus  full  in¬ 
formation  on  all  important  loans  would 
be  sent  to  four  congressional  committees 
and  would  not  come  into  effect  for  30 
days.  If  within  that  period,  any  good 
and  strong  reasons  for  disapproving  a 
loan  were  discovered,  then  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  could  be  introduced  call¬ 
ing  for  termination  of  that  assistance. 
That  resolution  would  in  the  Senate,  I 
believe,  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  which  would  have 
full  data  to  consider  both  the  loan  and 
the  resolution.  Although  there  is  no 
further  provision  for  a  veto  by  either 
a  committee  or  a  single  House  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  practice  the  filing  of  the  re¬ 
ports  and  the  provision  for  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  should  enable 
the  Congress  to  make  its  intentions 
clearly  known  to  the  executive  branch 
before  any  obligation  of  over  $10  mil¬ 
lion  is  made  under  this  loan  program. 
The  provision  is  a  protection  and  an  in¬ 
surance  to  the  executive  as  well  as  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

It  also  seems  to  me  when  one  reads 
the  language  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  conjunction  with  sec¬ 
tion  617 — and  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
it  would  be  sparingly  used — it  could  be 
used  to  terminate  a  project  already 
started.  In  the  light  of  that  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  one  reads  those  two 
together,  there  is  a  very  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection  for  Congress.  And  when  read 
together,  in  my  judgment,  they  furnish 
a  greater  protection  than  is  incorporated 
in  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment,  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment  there  must  be  a  waiting  period  of 
a  year  before  action  can  be  taken  on 
an  authorization.  Appropriations  are 
voted  only  once  a  year.  These  reports 
would  have  to  be  filed  every  time  a  loan 
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■was  made.  Furthermore,  under  this 
proposal,  four  separate  committees 
would  have  surveillance  over  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  program  every  year,  instead 
of  just  two,  where  a  substantial  loan  is 
involved.  The  limit  of  $10  million  is 
perhaps  open  to  some  question,  although 
I  would  think  this  was  about  right. 
Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
his  assurance  that  this  amendment  will 
have  his  support  and  the  support  of  the 
administration,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  Byrd  amendment.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  Saltonstall  approach 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  providing  continuous, 
meaningful  oversight  by  the  Congress 
of  loans  financed  by  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  want  to  be  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  proposed  amendment  un¬ 
der  discusion  at  the  present  time  is  one 
which  the  Senator  suggested  during  a 
colloquy  with  me  last  Wednesday,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  on  the  floor,  and  that  the  language 
would  be  identical  with  the  distinguished 
Senator’s  proposal  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  I 
thought,  if  it  was  necessary  and  if  we 
could  reach  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  inter¬ 
ested,  I  would  agree  to  certain  changes. 
However,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  language  of  the  amendment  we  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  understand  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  also  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  position  of  the 
administi’ation  is  somewhat  like  mine. 
It  is  reluctant,  because  it  considers  such 
a  provision  unnecessary,  but  it  could  live 
with  it.  It  is  believed  it  would  place 
some  burdens  on  the  administration, 
particularly  as  concerns  the  volume  of 
reports,  and  the  administration  would 
prefer  to  have  the  amount  raised,  so 
there  would  not  be  so  many.  Like  the 
provision  incorporated  as  to  the  Middle 
East,  I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
provision.  I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  if  it  were  acceptable,  I 
would  prefer  that  it  be  adopted.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  the  administration  pould 
live  with  it,  if  we  all  agreed  that  it  was 
acceptable. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  amendment,  should  it  be  adopted, 
the  proposal  would  be  referred  to  four 
committees  of  the  Congress  30  days  prior 
to  any  action  being  taken  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  while  Con¬ 
gress  was  in  session  15  days  would  be 
long  enough,  and  30  days  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 
Does  the  Senator  think  provisions  for  30 
days  is  also  necessary  while  Congress  is 
in  session?  I  thought  15  days  would  be 
long  enough  while  Congress  was  in  ses¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Personally,  I  think  the 
requirement  of  30  days  is  preferable,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  committees  more  time 
to  study  proposals. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  question  is 
one  of  reconciling  the  necessity  of  let¬ 
ting  the  committee  know,  but  also  not 
delaying  the  program.  We  are  constant¬ 
ly  being  criticized  for  delays.  It  is  one 
of  the  major  criticisms.  The  question  is 
one  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correct  in  assum¬ 
ing,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the 
amendment  being  discussed  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  publicizing  proposed  contracts? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  reports  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  would  be  confidential  reports.  It 
would  be  intolerable,  prior  to  final  agree¬ 
ments,  to  publicize  the  plans.  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  reports  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  would  all  be  classified  reports, 
for  the  information  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  they  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  only  100  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  counted 
up  the  number,  but  I  refer  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  number  would  be 
about  100  Members.  Assuming  that  the 
committee  did  not  approve  one  of  the 
proposed  contracts,  what  would  it  do? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  register 
its  complaint  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  60  Members  ap¬ 
proved  and  40  Members  disapproved. 
What  would  the  40  do  about  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  could  also 
complain. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
they  could  not  come  on  the  floor  and 
speak  as  American  citizens? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they 
should,  but  not  prior  to  accomplishing 
the  agreement.  I  think  it  would  create 
an  intolerable  administrative  problem 
to  publicize  proposed  agreements  prior 
to  their  accomplishment.  This  pro¬ 
posal  is  intended  to  give  Members  of 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
proposals. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  we  would  provide 
100  muzzles  for  100  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  I  am  not  trying  to  justify  it.  I 
am  reluctantly  considering  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  not  the  State  De¬ 
partment  vigorously  opposed  this  provi¬ 
sion  every  year  and  stated  that  it  would 
demoralize  their  program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Publication  would. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  demoralize 
their  program,  and  every  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  ought  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course  it  would, 
if  the  proposals  were  publicized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
any  better  way  to  get  publicity  than  by 
submitting  a  proposal  to  100  Members 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  told  that 
many  reports  made  to  committees  are 
not  publicized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  However,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  very  pertinent  inquiries 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  think  it 
should  be  said  that,  under  section  617, 
if  any  2  of  the  100  Members,  as  the 
Senator  put  it,  or  any  1,  felt  that  the 
proposed  law  was  unwise,  a  concurrent 
resolution  could  be  submitted. 

The  resolution  would  not  necessarily 
be  adopted.  It  would  go  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and,  in  the  other  body,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  could 
be  submitted.  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  which  would  presume  to  say  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  that  he  could  not 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  provision  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  resolution  has 
been  in  the  law  all  along.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution.  That  provision  was  in  the 
law  last  year.  The  administration  asked 
that  it  be  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
committee  kept  it  as  it  was. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  join  in  thanking  the 
Senator  for  his  courteous  consideration 
of  the  Saltonstall-Keating  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  a  sponsor.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  also  a  sponsor.  I 
think  it  is  very  helpful  for  the  Senator 
to  have  this  colloquy  in  anticipation  of 
the  labors  we  face  next  week. 

In  view  of  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has  said,  I 
invite  attention  to  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
LMr.  Prouty]  ,  in  which  the  Senator  con¬ 
fines  the  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  we  have  more  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  more. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  purpose  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  committees  which  would 
have  to  consider  the  problem  and  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  committees  which 
are  most  familiar  with  the  development 
loan  program  and  the  whole  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  shall  raise  that  question  when  this 
provision  comes  before  the  Senate  next 
week,  but  I  thought  I  would  mention  it 
now  so  that  Senators  might  consider  it 
as  being  less  cumbersome  in  operation. 

I  also  ask  the  Senator  to  consider 
whether  it  might  be  well  to  modify  the 
suggested  amendment  to  insert  the 
language  “while  the  Congress  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.”  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  having  references 
made  while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  Senator’s 
valuable  time  to  debate  that  question 
now,  but  I  raise  the  question  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Senate  next  week,  when 
we  shall  have  more  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  I  had  in  mind  the  same 
question  which  was  posed  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont,  as  to  assurances. 
What  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said 
answers  the  concern  I  felt. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  have 
been  most  desirous  that  there  be  some 
form  of  coordination  with  the  Congress, 
and  some  control  other  than  that  in  sec¬ 
tion  617,  or  that  the  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  provision  be  included. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  a  question  in 
this  connection,  in  view  of  some  conver¬ 
sation  which  has  been  had  from  time 
to  time,  indicating  that  perhaps  the  ad¬ 
ministration  might  wish  to  withhold 
some  information  on  the  ground  of  na¬ 
tional  interest.  That  authority  is  not 
provided  in  the  amendment,  and  I  would 
appreciate  some  assurance  from  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  that  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  in¬ 
clude  a  reservation  eliminating  some  re¬ 
ports,  since  the  amendment  contem¬ 
plates  that  reports  on  loans  in  excess  of 
$10  million  shall  be  made  to  certain  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  particular 
provision  was  in  the  Middle  East  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  reported  to  be  considering  such 
an  amendment.  We  have  discussed  that 
question.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
has  actually  prepared  it. 

I  think  such  a  reservation  has  great 
merit.  However,  as  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  I  believe  that  under  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  classification,  the  administra¬ 
tion  could  protect  itself  from  undue 
revelation.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  great  doubt  about  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  administration  to  do  that,  but 
I  do  not  entertain  the  same  doubt.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  mistaken. 

We  know  there  are  many  leaks,  but 
often  the  leaks  do  not  relate  to  what  I 
would  call  classified  or  secret  informa¬ 
tion.  The  leaks  involve  more  personal 
matters,  such  as  my  own  correspondence, 
which  I  have  no  authority  to  classify. 
Those  are  the  most  frequent  leaks.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  great  risk. 

This  is  a  point  we  can  discuss.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  feel  very 
strongly  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
an  extremely  sensitive  matter,  under  no 
circumstances  should  this  authority  be 
provided,  and  that  the  reports  must  be 
included? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  prefer  the  exclusion 
from  this  measure  at  this  time  of  such 
an  overall  extension  of  power  to  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Executive  has  formally  made  any  such 
request.  I  have  in  mind,  among  other 
things,  the  Middle  Eastern  problem.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  such  secrecy 
as  may  pertain  to  the  Middle  Eastern 
problem  be  maintained,  but  not  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  not  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  from 
a  political  standpoint. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  ought  not  to  be 
concerned  that  the  impact  of  some 
voting  group  might  be  averted  by  con¬ 


cealment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the 
mind  of  anyone,  actually  to  do  so,  but  I 
have  a  reservation  in  my  mind.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  understands  what  I 
am  getting  at. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  prefer,  as  I  have  said, 
that  it  be  omitted.  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  has  been  omitted.  That  goes  a  long 
way  toward  helping  me  in  my  concern 
as  to  how  to  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  leaks,  if  leaks  exist, 
and  the  reports  about  negotiations  be¬ 
fore  loans,  if  they  get  out,  would  cause 
numbers  of  lobbyists  interested  in  the 
cases  to  descend  upon  the  committees. 
This  could  happen,  if  there  were  leaks. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  do  our 
duty  and  protect  against  leaks,  they 
would  not  occur,  because  when  the  30 
days  were  over  the  story  would  be  publi¬ 
cized. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  provision 
is  unworkable  we  shall  have  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  danger  of  leaks  is 
one  which  is  broadly  applicable.  For 
example,  if  there  were  leaks  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  one  might  have  the 
same  problem,  and  there  might  be  lobby¬ 
ists  for  aircraft  concerns  and  others  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  short  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  one 
more  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  if  the  contract  were  submitted,  and 
if  the  Executive  Department  were  going 
through  with  it,  the  Congress  could 
terminate  the  contract  by  a  concurrent 
resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  strikes  me  that 
if  the  Congress  acted  by  resolution 
quickly  enough,  before  the  obligation 
was  entered  into,  under  the  language  the 
Congress  could  terminate  anything. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  language? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  section  617. 
Not  under  this  amendment,  but  under 
section  617,  which  is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  contract  were  submitted  to 
the  four  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  Congress  felt  strongly 
about  it,  and  if  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  would  not  cancel  it,  could  the  con¬ 
tract  be  cancelled  by  the  Congress  by  a 
concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  already 
answered,  I  think  the  language  refers 
to  the  general  activity  provided  under 
various  titles.  I  do  not  think  that  un¬ 
der  a  reasonable  interpretation  it  could 
apply  to  a  single,  ordinary  loan.  I  have 
not  had  an  interpretation  made  on  that 
point.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  answer  would  be 
“Yes.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Technically,  the 
language  seems  to  be  very  broad,  as  I 
said  before.  It  says  “assistance  under 
any  provision  of  this  act.”  It  would 
seem  to  be  broad  enough,  but  it  ought  to 
be  interpreted  with  the  rule  of  reason. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
apply  a  narrower,  technical  interpreta¬ 
tion. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  also  said 
that  the  contract  would  be  submitted  in 
the  strictest  of  secrecy.  How  would  Con¬ 
gress  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
secrecy? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  By  invoking  rule 
XXXV. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  By  invoking  rule  XXXV 
and  closing  the  doors,  to  pass  it  in  sec¬ 
recy? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  the 
question  ought  to  be  left  in  that  State. 
Obviously,  if  a  concurrent  resolution 
were  filed,  it  would  become  public  prop¬ 
erty  and  those  filing  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  would  have  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  doubt  that  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  would  be  filed  except 
in  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  if  my  distinguished  and  charitable 
friend  from  Arkansas  will  yield  the 
minority  leader  about  30  minutes  on  this 
question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Referring  to  section 
617  of  the  bill,  pertaining  to  the  con¬ 
current  resolution,  could  any  project  or 
program  be  stopped  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  before  it  was  started  or  in¬ 
stigated? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  au¬ 
thority  under  which  the  project  or  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  granted  could  be  stopped, 
if  it  were  abolished  or  rescinded  under 
section  617  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  before  the  loan  was  made.  I  think 
such  concurrent  resolution  would  stop 
it.  If  some  project  were  contemplated 
under  the  contingency  fund  and  the 
contingency  fund  were  rescinded,  I  think 
this  would  stop  the  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bill  uses  the  lan¬ 
guage  : 

May,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution. - 

Can  a  program  that  has  not  been  in¬ 
stigated  be  terminated? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  authority  to  do  so,  it  is 
in  the  provision.  I  think  a  reasonable 
interpretation  would  not  refer  to  individ¬ 
ual  loans  or  projects.  It  would  refer  to 
titles  under  the  act,  to  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund,  or  to  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Under  617  one  could  rescind 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  I  would 
think. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  whole  thing? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Such  a  provision  would 
not  apply  to  an  individual  country? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  provision,  but  I  have  not  had  a  legal 
research  made  on  that  point.  The  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  in  the  law,  but  no  test 
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has  ever  been  made,  and  none  has  ever 
been  sought. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  would  apply  to  the  whole  act  or 
nothing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  but  any  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
be  rescinded.  But  those  provisions  do 
not  relate  to  individual  loans. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  if  the  amendment 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  were  agreed  to, 
could  any  member  of  the  committees 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  projects? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  such  an 
interpretation  would  be  very  strained. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  interpreting 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  a  member 
of  the  committee  could  offer  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  repeal  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  the  resolution  would  be 
referred  to  the  committee.  If  Congress 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  would  be  re¬ 
pealed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  all  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  would  involve? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  reasonable  interpretation.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  pinned  down  on  the  case 
of  a  loan,  if  a  loan  of  great  significance 
were  involved.  If  the  loan  had  not  been 
made,  but  there  was  a  borrower,  and 
Congress  were  willing  immediately  to 
pass  a  concurrent  resolution,  it  might  be 
held  proper  under  the  amendment.  I 
have  not  thought  about  the  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  additional 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Perhaps  the 
question  is  rhetorical.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
clear  that  if  any  member  of  any  of  the 
four  committees  of  the  House  or  the  Sen¬ 
ate  objected,  and  showed  by  his  state¬ 
ments  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
that  he  objected  to  one  of  the  loans,  the 
administration  would  not  go  forward 
with  that  loan? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  the  objection  were  a  responsible 
one.  If  a  single  individual  expressed 
disapproval,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
If  the  committee,  or  a  reasonable  number 
of  the  committee,  said,  “This  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  We  do  not  think  the 
project  is  justified,”  and  proceeded  to 
give  anything  like  a  plausible  reason  for 
the  opinion,  and  the  objection  did  not 
seem  purely  frivolous,  I  think  the  admin¬ 
istration  would  undoubtedly  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  project,  discuss  it,  and 
review  it;  and  if  there  were  continued 
opposition,  my  opinion  is  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  not  move  forward. 
That  would  be  the  course  of  wisdom. 
That  is  the  way  I  think  the  law  would 
work.  Therein  lies  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  We  would  not  have  a  veto.  But 
if  the  objection  were  serious,  with  some 
justification  to  it,  I  think  such  objection 
would  influence  the  administration  to 
change  the  program,  modify  it,  drop  it 
or  take  whatever  action  seemed  proper 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  see  it,  that 
would  be  a  responsibility  of  Congress  if 
the  authorization  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  certainly  is. 
After  all,  it  is  a  long-term  program.  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  and 
improvident  for  the  administration  of 
any  party  in  an  instance  like  the  one 
described  to  override  the  wish  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  go  on,  even  though  it  had  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so.  It  would  be  very  foolish 
to  proceed  under  such  circumstances. 

The  program  must  be  of  a  cooperative 
nature,  and  Congress  must  support  the 
program  all  along  if  it  is  to  succeed.  If 
we  so  fall  out  with  the  administration 
that  we  object  to  the  way  the  program  is 
being  administered,  we  have  the  inher¬ 
ent  power,  even  without  the  amendment, 
to  pass  a  bill  to  kill  it  if  we  can  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote.  We  can  always  take 
such  action,  even  over  a  veto. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  point 
in  another  connection.  Any  reasonable 
administration  must  get  along,  by  and 
large,  though  not  on  every  detail  with 
every  Member  of  Congress,  but  with  a 
majority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield,  but  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  the  minority  leader  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  I  am  sure  he  is 
eager  to  speak. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  am  as  eager  to  hear  the 
minority  leader  as  he  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  look  forward 
with  fear  and  trembling  to  his  address, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  with  complete  pleasure  because  I 
think  I  shall  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  what  he  will  say,  although  I  am  not 
sure  what  he  will  say. 

I  invite  attention  to  section  617,  page 
55,  which  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
provision.  That  section  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  object  to  the 
procedure.  Not  only  is  no  protection 
afforded,  but  it  is  a  camouflage,  in  my 
judgment.  While  I  have  not  researched 
the  question  legally  or  had  it  researched, 
the  section  provides: 

Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  act 
may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion. 

From  a  horseback  opinion  standpoint, 
a  reading  of  that  provision  demon¬ 
strates  that  there  is  no  question  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  would  have  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  whole  act  or  the  whole  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  act  under  which  it  operated. 
The  concurrent  resolution  would  have  no 
effect  on  individual,  specific  programs. 

Many  of  us  have  supported  mutual 
assistance  programs,  but  we  have  had 
violent  objections  from  time  to  time  to 
specific  items  of  operation  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  provision  in  question  would 
leave  us  helpless.  We  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  idea  that  if  one 
has  a  bad  cold,  the  way  to  cure  it  is  to 
cut  off  his  head.  When  it  comes  to  spe¬ 
cific  performances  under  the  program, 
if  there  were  violent  objection,  we  would 
have  no  remedy  whatsoever  except  to 
abolish  the  entire  provision  under  which 
we  are  operating. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  provision. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Such  action, 
which  most  people  would  not  want  to 
take,  would  be  very  drastic. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  dras¬ 
tic,  but  proper.  However,  we  are  not 
supposed  to  be  executing  the  laws.  It  is 
most  unusual  even  to  consider  the 
amendment  we  have  been  considering. 
Yet  Congress  is  so  anxious  to  get  into 
this  act  that  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in 
the  provision  about  which  we  have  been 
talking.  I  do  not  think  Congress  ought 
to  undertake  to  pass  upon  every  single 
act.  We  do  not  have  the  staff  necessary 
to  exercise  intelligent  judgment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question,  but  not  for  another  speech.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  a  question.  As¬ 
suming  the  interpretation  of  section  617 
is  as  he  has  said — which  I  believe  is  a 
reasonable  one — how  could  it  be  applied 
in  connection  with  the  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  section  614(c),  which  provides 
that  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
the  $50  million  but  that  he  does  not  have 
to  reveal  its  use  if  he  certifies  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the 
use  of  such  funds;  in  other  words,  how 
can  Congress  act  through  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  something  it  does  not  know 
anything  about? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  Congress  had 
any  suspicions,  it  could  approve  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  repealing  section 
614(c).  That  would  stop  it.  Congress 
could  repeal  the  whole  section,  and 
thereby  abolish  the  authority.  I  believe 
action  could  be  taken  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  section  617. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  wise  to  require  this  extreme  type  of 
operation  on  the  part  of  Congress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  section  617  is  necessary  at  all.  We 
are  supposed  to  give  the  power  to  the 
Executive,  and  the  executive  department 
is  supposed  to  execute  that  authority.  If 
they  do  it  erroneously  or  badly,  we  can 
repeal  that  provision.  If  the  administra¬ 
tion  does  not  do  it  properly  it  can  be 
criticized,  and,  if  necessary,  it  can  be 
defeated  in  the  next  election.  We  are 
not  supposed  to  execute  laws.  The  more 
we  get  into  that,  the  more  cumbersome 
the  whole  operation  becomes.  I  expect 
to  be  criticized  for  even  agreeing  to  the 
proposal,  because  to  a  certain  degree  it 
interferes  with  the  Executive  functions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  could  avoid  the 
problem  if  section  614(c)  did  not  have 
the  secrecy  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
the  right  to  move  to  strike  it  out.  The 
committee  felt  it  was  justifiable.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Senator 
could  not  offer  an  amendment  on  Mon¬ 
day  to  strike  out  614(c).  If  the  Senate 
supports  the  Senator,  it  will  go  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  simply  that  section  617,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  form  without  substance  unless 
we  have  that  part  of  section  614(c) 
taken  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  opinion.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  it.  He  may  be  right.  Probably  he 
is  right. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  me  of  his  time.  I  think  he 
knows  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  I  am  for  something  to 
implement  the  Byrd  amendment.  As 
a  result  of  the  colloquy  here  this  after¬ 
noon  the  impression  seems  to  be  that 
an  audit-and-oversight  provision  would 
be  a  substitute  for  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment.  I  never  had  any  such  idea  at  any 
time.  I  believe  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
necessary,  and  I  believe  implementing 
oversight  and  auditing  of  the  program 
is  necessary,  too. 

First,  I  point  out  that  after  13  years 
of  the  so-called  foreign-aid  program,  it 
becomes  a  “harder  sell”  than  it  has  been 
at  any  other  time.  It  will  become  an 
increasingly  “harder  sell”;  and  I  should 
not  be  a  bit  surprised — and  certainly  a 
prophet  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  when 
he  prophesies — if  with  the  long-term 
back-door  financing,  as  we  call  it,  we 
are  preparing  to  liquidate  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  call  it  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Whatever  it  is  called. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  object  to 
what  the  Senator  calls  it.  I  say  with 
that  provision  we  are  getting  ready  to 
liquidate  the  foreign-aid  program,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  something  far  more  im¬ 
portant  involved  here  than  so-called 
Treasury  borrowing,  and  that  something 
is  the  American  people. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  their  money. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  extracts 
it  from  them  on  internal  revenue  pay¬ 
day  or  whether  it  is  taken  by  the  form 
of  the  President  issuing  notes  and  the 
Treasury  buying  the  notes.  It  comes 
out  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  people.  Finally  it  must  be  liqui¬ 
dated  by  the  people  themselves. 

They  are  conscious  right  now  of  what 
is  going  on.  They  do  not  ask  for  much. 

I  have  never  asked  for  perfection  in 
this  program.  I  know  that  the  human 
casting  can  fail  and  that  there  can  be 
corruption  in  this  program.  I  know  that 
waste  can  enter  into  it.  I  know  that 
it  does  not  always  reach  down.  How¬ 
ever,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  have 
our  responsibility  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  get  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  except  as  we  make  it  possible 
to  do  so. 

What  the  people  want  is  competence 
in  the  program.  They  want  an  ac¬ 
counting.  They  want  some  feasibility. 
They  want  acceptability  of  projects. 
They  want  the  money  to  reach  down  to 
the  people  who  are  to  be  helped,  and 
not'  skimmed  off  by  a  thin  uppercrust 
group  in  any  of  the  countries. 

They  would  like  a  little  audit.  They 
would  like  a  little  oversight.  They  won¬ 
der  whether  their  representatives  in  this 
Chamber  are  conserving  the  resources 
of  the  taxpayers. 

When  I  say  competence  of  personnel, 
for  example,  I  am  thinking  of  many 
things  which  have  been  dredged  up  by 
the  committee  in  the  House.  I  have 
served  on  this  committee  in  the  Senate 


year  in  and  year  out  as  we  have  dealt 
with  foreign  aid.  I  remember  people  not 
identified  with  Government  who  used  to 
come  to  testify.  Mr.  Williams  Castle, 
who  probably  made  a  modest  fortune  in 
documentary  films,  used  to  come  up 
there,  and  I  used  to  answer  him.  I  up¬ 
held  the  ICA  during  that  testimony 
simply  because  he  had  no  identity  with 
Government  and  I  did  not  know  how 
much  investigative  talent  he  had.  The 
Porter  Hardy  Committee  in  the  House 
has  performed  most  creditably  in  this 
field,  and  they  have  shown  something 
about  the  incompetence  of  personnel. 
One  situation  showed  up  only  recently 
in  Peru.  There  was  a  regional  director 
down  there  by  the  name  of  Roland  S. 
Atwood.  A  man  by  the  name  of  John  R. 
Neale  was  the  administrator  of  the  ICA 
program  there.  The  committee  had  At¬ 
wood  before  it,  and  it  put  the  blame  on 
him.  It  said : 

You  should  have  known  what  was  going 
on.  You  should  have  disciplined  Mr.  Neale. 

What  happened  to  Mr.  Atwood?  Mr. 
Atwood  landed  on  the  Inter-American 
Bank  under  a  special  section  down  there 
to  look  after  some  $394  million. 

People  talk  about  competence.  That  is 
the  first  thing  the  people  want.  They 
are  entitled  to  have  it.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  get  it  by  ladling  up  $8,800  million 
so  that  the  President  can  issues  notes 
and  get  the  money. 

We  will  discover  difficulty  in  getting  a 
looksee.  In  connection  with  the  Peru¬ 
vian  situation,  Representative  Hardy 
served  notice  on  12  witnesses  to  come 
before  his  committee.  What  happened? 
The  Secretary  of  State  notified  all  12 
of  them  in  writing  that  they  should  not 
appear  before  the  committee  and  testify. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record.  So  the  first 
point  I  make  is  that  we  want  some  com¬ 
petence. 

Does  anyone  think  that  we  are  going 
to  get  it  after  we  have  delegated  away 
the  money  by  permitting  the  issuance  of 
notes  to  be  bought  by  the  Treasury  and 
after  the  obligations  have  been  incurred? 
No,  not  in  my  book.  I  do  not  believe 
that  will  ever  happen. 

The  second  thing  is  the  question  of 
feasibility  and  acceptability  of  some  of 
the  projects  with  which  we  are  involved. 

Let  us  take  a  little  look.  There  was 
an  irrigation  project  in  Peru.  The  engi¬ 
neers  said  it  would  not  work.  They  were 
asked  why.  The  answer  was  simple: 
There  was  no  water.  That  is  the  best 
answer  I  know.  But  the  director  went 
ahead  with  the  project  anyway.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  was  involved.  That  is  a  long  way 
from  $10  million;  but  $124,000  is  $124,000 
of  the  people’s  money.  It  is  not  picayun- 
ish,  in  my  book,  because  if  it  can  happen 
there,  it  can  happen  with  respect  to 
larger  sums. 

The  report  shows  that  Iran  did  not 
have  a  single  project.  Yet  the  director 
was  told  to  spend  $40  million  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  Oh,  the  headaches.  The 
greatest  excoriation  written  about  the 
Iran  project  was  published  in  the  London 
Times,  which  referred  to  the  corruption, 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  infla¬ 
tion,  and  destruction  of  the  stability  of 
the  country. 


Is  this  what  we  shall  do?  Shall  we 
barter  away  the  annual  look-see?  That 
is  what  would  happen. 

What  happened  in  Korea,  for  exam¬ 
ple?  A  fertilizer  plant  was  built  there. 
I  think  it  has  been  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  for  a  long  time ;  it  has  not  been 
finished  yet.  It  was  estimated  to  cost 
$19,500,000.  I  think  we  have  put  $47 
million  into  it  up  to  now.  That  is  what 
happens  when  Congress  does  not  get  a 
real  look-see. 

In  the  substitute  proposal  I  have 
offered  to  provide  checking,  I  provide  for 
a  staff  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  competent  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  perform  the  task.  That  provision  is 
not  in  the  other  amendment.  That  is 
no  substitute  for  what  I  have  in  mind, 
because  when  the  money  is  gone,  our 
chance  to  do  anything  with  it  is  gone 
at  the  same  time. 

Consider  the  Vietnam  road,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  250  miles  long.  Finally 
the  authorities  settled  for  18  miles.  Ex¬ 
pensive  bridges  and  expensive  lateral* 
were  built.  The  overall  estimate,  to 
begin  with,  was  $18  million.  Now  it  is 
said  it  will  take  $100  million  to  build 
the  project.  Do  Senators  want  to  do 
that  with  the  people’s  money?  I  do  not. 

I  want  an  audit;  and  I  want  an  audit 
every  year. 

I  remember  my  days  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  will  remember,  I  am  certain, 
that  I  quizzed  witnesses  back  and  forth. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  story;  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  it  from  those  who 
will  spend  the  money.  If  Senators  think 
I  am  wrong,  let  me  prove  to  them  that 
I  am  right. 

In  Peru,  it  was  planned  to  build  an 
irrigation  project.  There  was  a  roaa 
that  began  nowhere  and  ended  nowhere. 
This  was  all  revealed  before  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee. 

The  last  booklet  issued  by  the  ICA  is 
entitled  “Aid  in  Action — How  U.S.  Aid 
Lends  a  Hand  Around  the  World.” 
Does  it  say  anything  about  the  projects 
in  Peru?  Oh,  no.  Let  me  read  what  it 
says  about  Peru : 

The  importance  of  selected  seed,  proper 
fertilizer,  and  modern  cultivation  methods 
in  potato  growing  was  shown  when  a  U.S. 
demonstration  plot  produced  610  bushels 
per  acre,  valued  at  $677,  compared  to  118 
bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  $50,  by  conven¬ 
tional  methods. 

Where  was  the  comment  on  the  road? 
Where  was  the  comment  on  the  irriga¬ 
tion  project?  Where  was  the  comment 
on  the  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  was  running  the  foreign 
aid  show  in  Peru?  Senators  will  not  find 
it  in  the  ICA  publication.  That  is  what 
I  quarrel  about:  It  is  the  spenders  who 
come  before  the  committee.  I  would 
rather  have  a  staff  which  has  taken  a 
good  look-see  come  and  tell  Members 
of  Congress  when  an  agency  has  osten¬ 
sibly  justified  its  case.  Then  let  the 
agency  people  take  the  same  side  of  the 
table  and  be  asked,  “What  have  you  to 
say  about  it?” 

It  is  the  people’s  money  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  When  it  goes  out  the 
back  door  by  the  issuance  of  notes,  it  has 
gone.  We  shall  have  to  beg  for  inf  or- 
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mation.  That  is  why  I  object  to  a  $10 
million  cutoff  in  a  proposal  to  audit  this 
program.  The  $124,000  which  went  down 
the  drain  in  Peru  was  very  important 
to  me.  The  seven  elevators  in  Haipur, 
India,  without  a  bushel  of  grain  in  them, 
are  probably  fancier  and  have  more  gim¬ 
micks  in  them  than  any  grain  elevator 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  import¬ 
ant  to  me.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
reach  activities  of  that  kind  with  a  $10 
million  cutoff. 

So  I  suggested  an  alternative  propo¬ 
sal  with  no  cutoff.  I  proposed  that  be¬ 
fore  any  authorization  under  this  act 
could  be  used,  the  proponents  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  come  before  the  respective 
committees  and  tell  where  the  money 
was  to  go,  what  country  would  be  the 
recipient,  and  what  the  justification  was 
for  it. 

Where  do  Senators  think  I  got  that 
language?  Bless  them  all,  I  did  not 
concoct  it  out  of  a  hole  in  my  head — 
not  by  any  means.  We  had  before  us  a 
bill  relating  to  the  Middle  East.  Who 
do  Senators  think  rose  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  proposed  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  I  offered?  He  submitted  it  for 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  got  ap¬ 
proval  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Was 
it  the  minority  leader  from  Illinois,  even 
though  $300  million  was  involved?  No; 
it  was  the  incumbent  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  then  majority 
leader.  If  we  thought  such  a  provision 
was  pretty  good  then,  I  think  it  is  still 
pretty  good.  There  was  no  $10  million 
cutoff,  and  no  $5  million  cutoff. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  fonner  ma¬ 
jority  leader’s  language,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wrote  into  the  Middle  Eastern  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  good  enough  for  me.  But 
that  is  no  substitute  for  the  Byrd 
amendment.  It  can  be  only  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Byrd  amendment.  That  is 
why  I  believe  the  Byrd  amendment  is  so 
important. 

Does  this  proposal  reach  down  to  the 
people?  I  do  not  know.  What  did  the 
House  investigators  says? 

They  pointed  out  the  preoccupation 
with  building  large  and  costly  projects 
at  the  expense  of  the  basic  economic  de¬ 
velopment — large,  monumental,  costly 
projects.  That  was  the  course  which 
the  foreign  aid  group  pursued.  They  get 
delusions  of  grandeur.  I  would  rather 
see  built  a  $100,000  sawmill,  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  cut  lumber  with  which  to  build 
themselves  habitations,  than  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  powerplant,  which,  when  it  bi-eaks 
down,  sits  there  for  people  to  look  at,  no 
one  knowing  what  to  do  about  it. 

I  sat  in  Taiwan  with  a  representative 
of  General  Electric.  I  say  “General 
Electric”;  it  could  have  been  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Westinghouse.  He  said: 

The  trouble  with  this  program  is  that 
those  who  operate  the  show  get  delusions  of 
grandeur.  They  say,  “How  big  can  it  be? 
How  much  money  can  we  spend?”  They 
do  not  train  the  people  to  maintain  them. 
Then,  when  the  plants  break  down,  the  peo¬ 
ple  sit  there  like  sheep  and  look  at  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  look  at 
this  program  first  and  ascertain  whether 
a  particular  kind  of  project  is  acceptable 
for  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed. 

I  suppose  I  could  multiply  examples 
when  it  comes  to  reaching  down  to  meet 


the  people.  When  20,000  merchants  in 
Vietnam  clamor  for  licenses  to  enable 
them  to  buy  imported  goods  at  special 
rates  of  exchange,  and  the  United  States 
pays  the  freight,  is  that  something  which 
reaches  down  to  the  people?  We  are 
dealing  with  the  people’s  money. 

Let  Senators  go  back  home  and  try  to 
justify  such  a  program.  I  say  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  carried  the  flag  for  foreign  aid 
on  the  floor  when  it  was  very  awkward, 
as  Senators  will  know. 

When  I  was  being  written  up  in  the 
Illinois  newspapers,  it  did  not  make  any 
difference.  I  stood  my  ground.  I  stand 
my  ground  now.  However,  I  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  take  counsel,  because 
involved  here  is  $8,800  million  in  a  space 
of  5  years.  It  will  go  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasui-y  when  Congress  author¬ 
izes  the  notes  in  the  bill.  It  can  all  be 
obligated  in  a  single  year,  if  I  correctly 
read  the  bill.  Then  try  to  get  it  back. 
How  shall  we  revoke  that  authority? 
It  must  be  done  by  equal  dignity — by 
amending  the  bill  or  by  concui-rent  reso¬ 
lution.  It  must  be  done  by  a  measure 
of  equal  dignity — meaning  either  a  bill 
or  a  joint  resolution.  It  must  be  signed 
by  the  President.  And  if  he  undertakes 
to  veto  it,  the  veto  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
butted  by  a  two -thirds  vote. 

Do  Senators  think  that  can  be  done, 
after  we  have  told  him  to  go  ahead  for 
a  5-year  period,  and  not  to  come  back 
for  an  annual  audit  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees?  I  doubt  it  very 
much. 

This  is  the  time — note  later — to  be 
mindful  of  what  is  before  us.  There 
can  be  weeping,  and  it  is  said  that 
“Weeping  endureth  for  a  night.”  But 
things  might  not  be  so  joyful  when  we 
retui-n  home  and  face  our  constituents. 

I  want  to  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  always  have  done  so,  despite  the  ex¬ 
coriations  I  have  encountered  doing  it. 
But  I  will  not  vote  for  this  proposal. 

It  is  said  this  is  only  what  President 
Eisenhower  wanted.  That  may  be;  but 
I  think  we  should  get  the  record  clear 
and  straight.  There  was  a  time  when 
President  Eisenhower  asked  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  like  this.  But  he  changed 
his  mind  when  it  finally  dawned  on  him 
that  this  was  not  good  procedure.  I 
think  I  can  establish  that.  He  had  some 
reasons  for  it  when,  in  June  1959,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chaii’man  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
in  the  letter  pointed  out  that  there  was 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  capital  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  a  certain 
amount  for  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
that  thei'e  was  consultation  to  set  up 
another  International  Bank.  Already  at 
that  time  we  had  before  us  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  I  think  the  President  had  a 
point  in  that  connection.  But,  at  long 
last,  what  did  he  say  in  that  letter?  It 
is  to  be  found  on  page  12423  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  July  1,  1959.  I 
now  read  what  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
then  President  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  in  that  letter: 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  provisions  of  your  amendment  which 
authorizes  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury. 
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In  1957  he  entertained  a  different 
view.  But  when  all  the  facts  came  be- 
foi’e  him,  there  is  what  he  said,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  5-year  proposal  which, 
way  back  at  that  time,  had  come  before 
the  Senate.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  said : 

I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  your  amendment  which  authorizes 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  puts  at  rest 
the  recoi'd  as  to  where  the  President  of 
the  United  States  stood  at  that  time. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
floor  about  back-door  borrowing,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  the  record  straight. 

It  is  said  that  20  agencies  do  this.  I 
concede  the  fact.  But  I  also  concede  that 
they  are  constantly  under  scrutiny.  One 
cannot  go  with  a  committee  to  Laos  or 
into  Latin  America  or  the  Middle  East 
or  Africa  or  elsewhere,  to  look  at  these 
things.  One  must  have  a  staff,  to  do 
that,  for  one  thing,  if  it  is  to  be  done  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  once  the  control  of  the  purse  is 
gone,  we  might  just  as  well  forget  about 
all  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  many 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  about  how  effectively  we  can  often 
do  these  jobs.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
fi-om  long  experience.  A  number  of 
years  ago  I  almost  lost  my  eyesight  from 
poring  over  little  figures  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night.  I  know  how  much 
one  can  accomplish,  finally,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  still  do  all  the  other  work 
which  goes  in  and  out  of  our  offices.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  a  look-see  at  this 
program  unless  it  is  placed  on  an  annual 
basis,  because  they  will  give  us  as  much 
information  as  they  may  desire — which 
will  not  be  enough.  Of  course,  we  shall 
have  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way. 

It  is  said,  “Oh,  but  we  have  all  kinds 
of  audit  controls  in  other  statutes,  now. 
We  have  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act.” 

Mr.  President,  did  you  ever  look  at  the 
budget?  I  used  to  live  with  the  budget, 
day  after  day.  Look  at  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962,  beginning  at  page  94. 
Look  at  the  cryptic  figures.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  all  there.  There  is  a  column 
for  “1960,  actual,”  and  one  for  “1961, 
estimate,”  and  one  for  “1962,  estimate.” 
That  is  what  is  called  a  business -type 
budget.  That  is  what  the  Government 
Coi'porations  Control  Act  calls  for.  It 
says,  “A  business-type  budget  must  be 
submitted.”  There  it  is — all  these  little 
cryptic  figures  look  as  though  a  spring 
chicken  had  walked  across  the  page. 

I  defy  anyone  to  make  any  sense  out 
of  those  figures  unless  he  has  a  staff 
and  assistants  who  have  worked  early 
and  late  to  examine  the  witnesses,  who 
have  to  be  self-sei’ving,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  and  put  them  through  a  “course  of 
spi'outs.”  That  is  when  we  will  get  the 
story,  but  not  until  then. 

But  unless  we  have  real  annual  con¬ 
trol  through  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees,  we  shall  not  get  it  through  the 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act, 
for  I  have  been  through  it.  The  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Corporation  has  been  un¬ 
der  that  act  since  1958,  and  I  would  like 
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to  see  anyone  come  forward  and  show 
me  that  he  has  gotten  any  real,  first- 
class  examination  of  what  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  entire  field  of  foreign 
aid. 

This  is  not  a  happy  thing  to  have  to 
say.  But  when  it  must  be  said,  and  when 
it  can  be  documented,  there  is  no  choice. 

I  had  hoped  we  could  be  a  little  se¬ 
lective  in  this  program.  For  example, 
certain  countries  in  Latin  America  could 
be  selected.  Must  they  all  be  included? 
Must  all  the  countries  in  Asia  be  in¬ 
cluded?  Must  all  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  be  included?  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  do  that.  Where 
does  the  Soviet  Union  send  its  help?  To 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  to  Afghani¬ 
stan — to  countries  that  are  close  by,  and 
that  can  be  integrated  into  their  security 
pattern. 

But  what  do  we  do?  Do  we  exercise 
selectivity?  Oh,  no;  selectivity  has  been 
rejected,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  tes¬ 
timony  given  before  various  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  committees.  Instead,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  to  be  selective.  As  a  result, 
our  assistance  is  going  to  69  countries 
and  7  territories;  and  we  have  11,000 
persons  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  ad¬ 
ministering  this  program. 

I  think  I  would  rather  use  a  rifle  than 
a  blunderbuss,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to 
get  something  done  in  this  field.  But 
with  $8.8  billion,  selectivity  goes  out 
the  window. 

We  may  even  bring  in  Outer  Mongolia, 
although  I  must  say  I  was  genuinely 
happy  this  afternoon  when,  after  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  statement  on  that  subject 
quite  a  number  of  times,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  announced  that  it  is  not  ready 
at  this  time  to  recognize  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.  That  is  out  where  the  winds  of 
the  Gobi  Desert  blow,  where  one  hears 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  neighing  of 
camels — 9,000  miles  from  nowhere.  And 
we  want  to  recognize  them.  So  I  am 
glad  that  they  are  not  to  be  recognized; 
but  I  am  surprised  that,  somehow,  they 
have  not  gotten  into  the  program,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  pretty  diffusive  program. 

But  if  we  are  not  going  to  be  selective, 
how  effective,  finally,  is  the  program 
going  to  be? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  make  that  deter¬ 
mination.  But  it  is  for  me,  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  to  examine  the  pro¬ 
gram  every  year,  if  I  can,  instead  of 
depending  on  what  I  think  are  rather 
frothy  safeguards  in  existing  law  today. 
In  that  way  we  can  do  a  better  job  and 
can  find  out  where  the  extravagance 
lies  and  where  the  waste  is,  so  we  shall 
be  able  to  eliminate  the  extravagance 
and  the  waste,  and  so  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  the  program  be  of  help  to  the 
humble  people  who  are  supposed  to  be 
helped. 

It  was  said,  with  respect  to  Korea, 
“We  sent  $50  million  worth  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  there  every  year.”  But  what  hap¬ 
pened,  Mr.  President?  Why,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  deep  as  is  my  esteem  and  high  as 
is  my  affection  for  Syngman  Rhee,  it 
had  to  happen,  it  seems,  under  his  ad¬ 
ministration:  $50  million  worth  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  given  to  the  liberals  of  Korea 
because  they  were  of  the  right  party 


persuasion.  What  they  did  not  need 
they  sold  in  the  black  market  for  two  to 
six  times  the  value. 

Do  Senators  wonder  why  we  have  up¬ 
roars  and  eruptions  and  difficulty  in 
Korea  today,  and  why  there  has  been  a 
swap  of  three  different  governments  in 
the  past  few  months?  Rhee  was  voted 
out.  Chang  was  voted  out.  A  new  gov¬ 
ernment  went  in.  Instability  runs  riot. 
Could  it  be  otherwise — particularly  in 
a  country  where  the  testimony  shows 
there  are  300  unfinished  ICA  projects? 

We  ought  to  take  a  little  time  to  read 
some  of  the  testimony  that  has  been 
adduced  by  hard  labor  and  painstaking 
work  on  the  part  of  our  colleagues  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

I  gather  that  under  the  $8.8  billion 
program  there  will  be  an  emphasis  on 
social  reform.  That  will  be  good.  Iam 
thinking  about  Bolivia.  Bolivia  got  an 
export-import  loan  in  1942,  another  one 
in  1949,  and  another  one  in  1955.  The 
amount  of  the  loans  was  $42  million.  I 
got  this  information  yesterday  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Bolivia  got  $42 
million.  She  received  over  $150  million 
in  foreign  aid  for  a  country  of  3,300,000 
people,  which  is  a  little  less  than  the 
size  of  Chicago.  So  I  thought  we  were 
doing  pretty  well  by  Bolivia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  another  10  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  promised 
nearly  all  my  time.  The  majority  leader 
wishes  to  say  a  few  words.  I  will  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes.  I  have  several 
other  commitments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say  it  is 
regrettable,  first,  that  the  time  situation 
is  what  it  is,  and  that  I  do  not  have  a 
couple  of  hours  because  I  could  keep  the 
Senate  here,  but  I  know  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  must  get  away. 

Let  me  finish  the  Bolivian  story.  They 
are  delinquent  on  the  loans  and  on  the 
interest.  What  now?  They  nationalized 
the  Patino  tin  mines.  A  certain  in¬ 
dividual  put  up  $1,750,000  to  get  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  pass  an  act  to  give  him  a  spe¬ 
cial  dispensation  to  get  a  divorce.  So 
a  deal  was  made  with  the  Patino  mines 
to  receive  $4,500,000  for  the  victims  of 
the  expropriation.  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  From  us.  We  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  Bolivian  Treasury  today. 
They  are  in  a  deficit  situation,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time.  We  have  to  shore 
them  up.  Here  is  an  8-year  deal, 
$750,000  a  year,  including  interest.  Who 
is  to  pay  for  the  expropriated  victims? 
The  cost  will  come  out  of  this  money. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  want  to 
look.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  that  sort 
of  business.  Unless  the  program  is 
oriented,  I  will  not  vote  for  the  bill.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
I  have  not  voted  for  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  am  proud  of  my  party.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  votes.  I  recite  these  from 
memory.  On  the  authorization  and  ap¬ 
propriation  acts  in  1959,  the  ratio  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  was  infinitely  better 
than  on  the  other.  On  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  in  1960,  it  was  better 
on  this  side  than  on  the  other  side.  So 
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I  think  we  can  hold  up  our  heads  with 
a  degree  of  pride  and  say  we  stood  up  and 
supported  the  foreign  aid  bill.  But 
finally,  when  we  have  testimony  which 
makes  it  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  program,  I  will  not  further 
ignore  that  testimony. 

Mi-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  in  the  Record  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  remarks  findings  and  rec- 
oiAmendations  of  the  Hardy  committee 
made  on  Peru,  Iran,  and  on  Laos,  con¬ 
cerning  construction  projects.  There 
will  be  found  the  story.  I  ask  Senators 
to  take  it  with  them.  It  will  be  a  good 
campaign  document  when  people  come 
into  a  hall  to  hear  them.  They  can  say 
to  them,  “This  is  what  happened,”  and 
tell  them  how  they  justify  their  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

U.S.  Aid  Operations  in  Laos 
conclusions 

1.  Giving  Laos  more  foreign  aid  than  its 
economy  could  absorb,  hindered  rather  than 
helped  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

2.  Excessive  cash  grants  forced  money  into 
the  Lao  economy  at  a  faster  rate  than  it 
possibly  could  be  absorbed,  causing: 

(a)  An  excessive  Lao  Government  foreign 
exchange  reserve,  reaching  at  one  point 
$40  million,  equal  to  a  year’s  aid. 

(b)  Inflation,  doubling  the  cost  of  living 
from  1953  to  1958. 

(c)  Profiteering  through  Import  licenses 
and  false  invoices,  which  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  cash  grant  dollars  for 
35  kip.  Those  dollars  could  be  resold  in  the 
free  market  for  as  much  as  110  kip. 

3.  Much  of  the  overspending  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  determination  to  maintain  a 
25,000  man  Lao  Army. 

Determination  of  “force  objectives”  (the 
level  or  the  number  of  troops  needed  for 
the  security  contemplated  by  the  mutual 
security  program)  has  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  military  decision  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  Laos,  however,  the  decision  to  support 
a  25,000-man  army  with  U.S.  aid  funds  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  State,  despite 
contrary  recommendations  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  was  a  political  deci¬ 
sion  in  a  military  field.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  essential  to  support  a 
25,000-man  army.  In  fact,  significant  mili¬ 
tary  opinion  has  suggested  a  force  of  12,000 
to  15,000. 

4.  A  basic  difficulty — undermining  the 
success  of  the  aid  program  in  many  ways 
and  giving  rise  to  the  evils  of  speculation, 
profiteering  and  corruption — was  the  arti¬ 
ficial,  unrealistic  “official”  rate  of  exchange 
of  35  kip  to  the  dollar,  whereas  the  free 
market  rate  soared  as  high  as  110  to  $1.  It 
took  the  Department  of  State  and  ICA  4 
years  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

5.  The  concentration  of  the  benefits  of  the 
and  other  centers  of  population,  and  the  en- 
aid  program  to  the  area  around  Vientiane 
richment  of,  and  speculation  by,  Lao  mer¬ 
chants  and  public  officials  which  attended 
the  aid  program,  tended  to  lend  credence  to 
the  Communist  allegation  that  the  Royal 
Lao  Government  was  “corrupt,”  and  “in¬ 
different”  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

6.  Neither  the  first  Director  of  the  U.S. 
operations  mission  (USOM),  Carter  dePaul, 
nor  his  successor,  Carl  B.  Robbins,  showed 
any  clear  awareness  of  the  problems  that 
confronted  the  program  or  any  expertness  in 
meeting  them.  The  first  evaluation  group 
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that  ICA/ Washington  sent  into  Laos  (the 
Sessions  group)  made  a  report  of  which  the 
main  thrust  was  that  the  Director  should  be 
replaced,  but  this  did  not  occur  for  14 
months,  and  then  only  by  transfer  tanta¬ 
mount  to  promotion.  Robbins  has  stated 
that  his  mission  was  to  “clean  up  the  mess,” 
but  there  is  little  indication  that  he  did  so. 

7.  Edward  T.  McNamara,  public  works  and 
industry  officer,  accepted  bribes  totaling  at 
least  $13,000  from  Willis  H.  Bird  and  Gerald 
A.  Peabody  of  the  Universal  Construction 
Co.,  in  return  for  helping  them  secure  lucra¬ 
tive  contracts  and  overlooking  deficiencies  in 
their  performance. 

8.  William  E.  Kirby,  area  transportation 
adviser,  aided  by  dePaul’s  circumvention  of 
ICA  regulations,  was  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  award  of  a  contract,  for  the  supply 
of  ferry  barges,  to  the  Hong  Kong  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was 
employed  by  its  affiliate,  Pacific  Islands  Ship¬ 
building  Co.  While  the  contract  was  being 
negotiated  he  was  the  recipient  of  $500  from 
the  Hong  Kong  Transportation  Co.  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

9.  Brig.  Gen.  Lacey  V.  Murrow,  U.S.  Army 
(retired),  head  of  the  engineering  firm  of 
Transportation  Consultants,  Inc.,  was  under 
retainer  to  Vinnell  Co.  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  employed  by  ICA  in  Laos  as  an  en¬ 
gineering  consultant  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  selection  of  construction  proj¬ 
ects.  During  this  period  Vinnell  Co.  was 
seeking  to  obtain  contracts  with  ICA  in  Laos. 

10.  (a)  General  Murrow  discussed  frankly 
this  employment  and  retainer  situation  with 
the  subcommittee.  However,  A.  S.  Vinnell, 
president,  and  Frank  S.  McNamara,  vice 
president,  of  Vinnell  Co.,  misinformed  the 
subcommittee  under  oath  concerning  their 
relationship  with  Murrow. 

(b)  After  an  allegation  that  a  conflict-of- 
interest  situation  existed  in  the  Vinnell- 
Murrow  relationship  ICA’s  Office  of  Person¬ 
nel  Security  and  Integrity  contacted  Vinnell 
Co.  by  long-distance  telephone  in  California, 
and  also  made  a  single,  perfunctory,  fruitless 
inquiry  in  Bangkok.  They  received  from 
Vinnell  a  denial  that  any  contract  relation¬ 
ship  with  Murrow  existed  for  the  period  in 
question.  Accurate  information  concerning 
the  relationship  might  have  been  secured 
from  Murrow’s  office,  located  only  a  block  or 
two  away  from  ICA  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

11.  Norman  McKay,  an  employee  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Consultants,  Inc.,  acting  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  USOM,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  award  to  Universal  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  of  a  contract  to  construct  a  ferry 
ramp  in  Laos.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  went 
to  work  for  Universal  as  project  manager. 

12(a)  Carter  dePaul,  former  USOM  direc¬ 
tor,  sold  his  1947  Cadillac  upon  his  departure 
from  Laos  to  Gerald  A.  Peabody  head  of 
Universal  at  an  inflated  price.  Uncontro¬ 
verted  evidence  indicates  the  vehicle  was 
at  that  time  inoperable,  and  that  shortly 
thereafter  it  was  cut  up  and  the  pieces 
dropped  down  an  abandoned  well.  In  the 
interim,  it  had  stood  rusting  in  front  of 
Universal’s  main  office,  where  it  was  the 
subject  of  scornful  amusement  by  Lao  and 
Americans  alike. 

(b)  In  order  to  convert  the  proceeds  of 
his  sale  to  Peabody  (the  sales  price  was  in 
kip),  he  presented  false  information  to  the 
Embassy  as  to  the  original  cost  of  the  car 
to  him;  of  $2,000  claimed,  it  is  doubtful  that 
more  than  $1,250  can  be  supported. 

(c)  Asked  to  explain  the  false  information 
he  had  submitted  in  his  official  claim,  he 
presented  misleading  and  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  subcommittee  under  oath. 

13.  ICA/Washington  was  the  recipient 
of  continuing  information  from  reliable 
sources  including  GAO,  end-use  auditor 
Haynes  Miller,  contract  management  expert 
Howell,  ICA  auditor  Edward  Burns,  a  team 
from  ICA’s  Office  of  Evaluation,  and  the  Ses¬ 


sions  group — concerning  the  major  problems 
plaguing  the  Lao  program,  alleged  improprie¬ 
ties,  and  suitable  corrective  measures.  No 
significant  remedial  action  was  taken. 

14.  In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
Haynes  Miller  was  "railroaded”  out  of  Laos 
because  he  was  close  to  discovering  the  truth 
about  Universal,  its  bribes,  its  virtual  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  U.S.  aid  construction  projects  in 
Laos,  and  its  woefully  inadequate  perform¬ 
ance.  The  prime  mover  in  ousting  Miller 
was  USOM  Director  Carl  Robbins,  acting  on 
the  basis  of  his  confidence  in  Edward  T. 
McNamara  and  the  USOM  controller,  Harry 
Harting.  Ambassador  Parsons  abetted  this 
removal  and  lent  it  the  color  of  his  name 
and  office. 

15.  In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able,  including  documentation  of  the  Lao 
Government’s  request  for  the  continuation 
of  the  contract,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  the  Howell  group  was  eased  out  of  Laos 
because  they  were  insisting  that  the  U.S.  aid 
program  be  subjected  to  proper  controls. 
Under  proper  controls,  improper  activities 
would  have  become  much  more  difficult. 

16.  As  an  instance  of  the  lack  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  informed  alertness  of  USOM 
Director  Carl  Robbins,  special  note  should 
be  taken  that,  when  asked  to  name  a  deputy, 
he  made  two  nominations:  Edward  T.  Mc¬ 
Namara  and  William  E.  Kirby. 

17.  A  costly  aid  project  for  training, 
equipping,  and  advising  the  national  police 
force  of  Laos,  so  as  to  provide  internal  se¬ 
curity  and  simple  law  and  order,  has  been 
operating  for  more  than  3  years.  Although 
ICA  sought  to  convince  the  subcommittee 
otherwise,  there  is  no  evidence  to  contradict 
numerous  official  reports  from  Laos  that 
the  project’s  objective  is  not  near  attain¬ 
ment.  It  is  fortunate  that  by  nature  the 
Lao  seem  to  be  a  peaceable  people,  not  in¬ 
clined  to  criminal  behavior. 

18.  ICA/Washington  took  more  than  18 
months  to  negotiate  a  final  signed  contract 
for  highway  engineering  services  (with  Vin¬ 
nell).  There  was  a  period  of  4  months  of 
total  inaction  by  ICA’s  Area  Operations  Divi¬ 
sion.  As  a  result: 

(a)  Control  of  the  road  program  passed 
from  ICA/Washington  to  USOM/Laos. 

(b)  Officials  of  the  USOM  assisted  and 
encouraged  the  development  by  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Construction  Co.  of  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  U.S. -financed  construction  projects  in 
Laos. 

(c)  Universal  through  the  bribery  of 
McNamara  and  the  failure  of  other  USOM/ 
Lao  officials  to  perform  properly,  was  able  to 
secure  payments  totaling  over  $1.6  million 
for  performance  that  was  inadequate  and  did 
little  to  enhance  the  economy  of  Laos  or 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

19.  USOM  Director  Carter  dePaul  violated 
ICA  contract  regulations  in  several  im¬ 
portant  respects,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  Universal  contracts.  His  actions  in¬ 
cluded — 

(a)  Writing  two  contracts  for  a  single  job 
in  order  to  evade  the  rule  that  a  USOM 
Director  cannot  write  a  contract  for  more 
than  $25,000  without  ICA/Washington 
approval. 

(b)  Writing  contracts  with  inadequate 
specifications;  one  contract  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  contractor  (Universal)  was 
not  required  to  complete  any  work  under 
the  contract. 

(c)  On  at  least  one  occasion  completely 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  procedure:  the 
work  was  started  first;  the  contract  came 
next;  later  (with  the  contract  already 
signed)  invitations  to  bid  were  issued;  and 
finally  ICA/Washington  authorization  (which 
should  have  preceded  all  other  steps)  was 
obtained. 

20.  ICA/Washington  and,  in  particular,  its 
Office  of  Personnel  Security  and  Integrity, 
have  failed  to  investigate  promptly  and  dili¬ 


gently  charges  of  improprieties  brought  to 
their  attention,  even  charges  made  by  ICA's 
own  personnel. 

21.  Laotian  army  pay  raises  in  1955  and 
1959  have  added  $3.8  million  annually  to  the 
cost  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  in  Laos. 


U.S.  Aro  Operations  in  Iran 
conclusions 

1.  U.S.  aid  and  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  Iran  which,  between  1951  and  1956, 
totaled  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  were  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  loose,  slipshod,  and  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  manner. 

2.  The  so-called  expanded  technical-as¬ 
sistance  program  which  began  in  January 
1952  and  resulted  in  U.S.  obligations 
of  over  $100  million  in  a  5-year  period, 
was  neither  technical  assistance  nor  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  but  an  ad  hoc  method 
of  keeping  the  Iranian  economy  afloat  during 
the  years  of  the  oil  dispute. 

3.  The  expenditure  of  technical-assistance 
funds  during  these  years  was  undertaken 
without  regard  to  such  basic  requirements  of 
prudent  management  as  adequate  controls 
and  procedures,  with  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  that  it  is  now  impossible— with  any 
accuracy — to  tell  what  became  of  these 
funds.  The  resulting  opportunities  for 
waste  and  loss  of  funds  were  considerable, 
but  the  extent  to  which  loss  and  waste  ac¬ 
tually  occurred  cannot  be  determined  since 
management  practices  and  control  proce¬ 
dures  were  so  poor  that  records  of  the 
operation,  especially  in  the  early  years,  are 
not  reliable. 

4.  Amounts  requested  for  U.S.  aid  to  Iran 
seem  to  have  been  picked  out  of  the  air. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  based 
on  advance  study  of  what  the  Iranian  econ¬ 
omy  needed,  the  amount  it  could  absorb,  or 
programs  which  could  be  intelligently  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  U.S.  personnel  available  at 
the  time  to  expend  the  funds. 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  U.S.  operations 
mission’s  affairs  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  as  long  as 
U.S.  aid  funds  were  spent  promptly 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
as  to  what  they  were  spent  for.  Members 
of  the  mission  who  openly  objected  to  the 
uncontrolled  nature  of  the  operation  were 
either  disciplined  or  labeled  as  incompetent. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  involved  and 
time-consuming  processes  for  financing  pub¬ 
lic  works  in  the  United  States,  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds,  the  cavalier, 
freewheeling  casual  fashion  in  which  huge 
sums  of  U.S.  funds  were  committed  in  Iran 
must  necessarily  be  shocking. 

6.  The  participation  of  Iran  in  sharing  the 
expense  of  the  program  appears  to  have  been 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  it  is  clear  that, 
from  the  Iranian  standpoint,  the  program’s 
virtue  was  that  it  supplied  a  source  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange.  It  was  not  U.S.  know-how 
but  U.S.  dollars  which  was  Iran’s  chief  gain. 

7.  Under  the  expanded  operations  begun 
in  1952,  about  $10  million  in  direct  aid  was 
furnished  for  a  series  of  industrial,  or  capital 
improvement  projects.  Under  statutory 
criteria  the  eligibility  of  the  projects  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  U.S.  officials  sought  to  justify  these 
expenditures  on  the  grounds  that  the  various 
plants  involved  were  not  only  badly  needed 
for  the  economy  of  the  country  but  would 
supply  excellent  demonstrations  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  such  undertakings.  However,  the 
more  important  of  these  enterprises  still  are 
not  fully  operating  after  4  years,  due  to  poor 
planning  and  faulty  engineering.  Thus  their 
value  in  terms  of  economic  development  has 
been  almost  nil,  and  as  demonstrations  they 
appear  chiefly  to  be  monuments  to  a  fum¬ 
bling  aid  program. 

8.  A  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
mission  in  1953  to  promote  the  construction 
of  a  multi-milllon-dollar  dam  on  the  Karadj 
River  has  resulted  in  virtually  nothing  but 
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the  relocation,  at  a  cost  to  the  U.S  Govern¬ 
ment  of  nearly  $3  million  of  a  road  around 
the  proposed  site  while  not  only  has  there 
been  no  construction  started  on  the  dam, 
the  Iranian  Government  has  not  even  con¬ 
cluded  a  firm  contract  for  its  financing. 

9.  Among  the  programs  undertaken  was 
one  of  supplying  nearly  $5  million  over  a 
4-year  period  to  support  Iranian  students 
who  were  completing  their  college  training 
abroad.  Involved  in  the  program  was  a  $2 
million  subsidy,  through  a  special  exchange 
rate  for  dollars,  to  the  well-to-do  sponsors 
and  parents  of  these  students.  The  nature 
and  scope  of  the  program  were  not  revealed 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General 
has  ruled  that  the  expenditure  of  technical 
assistance  funds  for  this  purpose  was  un¬ 
authorized. 

10.  On  top  of  annual  grants  of  about  $20 
million  for  technical  assistance,  the  United 
States  began,  in  1953,  to  supply  supposedly 
temporary  budgetary  assistance  to  the  Iran¬ 
ian  Government  at  a  rate  of  $5  million  a 
month.  In  spite  of  the  alleged  temporary 
nature  of  this  increased  aid,  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  make  budget  aid 
grants  and  loans  at  about  this  same  rate  for 
3  years. 

11.  U.S.  control  over  what  Iran  did  with 
this  budget  aid  was  practically  nonexistence 
and  the  subcommittee  notes  that  Iranian 
budget  deficits  increased  rather  than  de¬ 
creased  during  this  period. 

12.  U.S.  aid,  alleged  to  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  austerity  levels  of  Iranian  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures,  was  utilitzed  to  pay  for 
many  extraordinary  items,  like  the  payroll 
of  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Co.  The  fact 
that  these  items  had  not  previously  been 
considered  appropriate  charges  against  the 
Government  budget  casts  doubt  upon  the 
propriety  of  treating  them  as  budget  items 
to  be  supported  with  U.S.  aid  dollars. 

13.  Whatever  Iranian  efforts  may  have  been 
made  to  solve  their  own  difficulties  through 
appropriate  reforms  in  Government  spend¬ 
ing  and  tax  collection,  their  successes  in  this 
regard  do  not  appear  to  have  been  note¬ 
worthy  during  the  period  when  U.S.  aid  was 
financing  Iranian  budget  deficits. 

14.  Iran’s  oil  revenues  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  adequate  to  finance  both  the 
Government’s  operating  budget  and  their 
ambitious  development  plan.  Thus,  their 
chronic  budget  deficits  appear  to  be  an  out¬ 
growth  of  financial  management  methods 
rather  than  lack  of  resources. 

15.  A  factor  in  continued  U.S.  aid  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  Iran 
to  receive  help  in  the  form  of  U.S.  loans, 
even  though  such  loans  are  feasible  and  Iran 
is  in  a  good  position  to  repay  them. 

16.  Each  year’s  allotment  to  Iran  has  been 
justified  as  a  temporary  measure  for  a  given 
set  of  reasons  which  have  changed  each  year 
while  the  level  of  aid  has  remained  about 
the  same  throughout.  Presentations  to  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  been  vague  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  paucity 
of  factual  information  available  to  those 
testifying  before  the  committees  of  Congress. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  awareness  that  a  clear¬ 
er  picture  would  have  led  Congress  to  reduce 
the  program  by  eliminating  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  which  could  not  be  reasonably  justified. 

17.  Program  presentations  to  the  Congress 
have  consistently  failed  to  point  out  that 
Iran  was  and  is  an  essentially  solvent 
country. 

18.  The  use  of  the  so-called  illustrative 
method  of  presenting  budget  requests  to  the 
Congress  is  a  major  factor  in  the  almost 
complete  loss  of  control  by  the  Congress  over 
spending  in  this  type  of  program.  Under 
this  system  the  Congress  is  given  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hypothetical  program  which  might 
be  carried  out  if  requested  funds  are  fur¬ 
nished.  However,  when  funds  are  granted 


by  the  Congress,  there  is  no  commitment  by 
the  executive  branch  to  expend  them  for  any 
of  the  activities  used  as  hypothetical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

19.  Congressional  control  over  expenditures 
in  this  type  of  program  is  further  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  information  supplied  Con¬ 
gress  on  how  funds  granted  on  the  illustra¬ 
tive  basis  were  actually  spent  consistently 
omits  the  elementary  facts  needed  for  an 
intelligent  postaudit. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  subcommittee  recommends — 

1.  That  the  Congress  give  concentrated  at¬ 
tention  to  the  entire  problem  of  foreign  aid 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  departed  from  its  economic 
role  and  has  become  a  vehicle  for  dealing 
with  diplomatic  problems  simply  by  writing 
out  annual  checks  drawn  on  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer. 

2.  That  the  Congress  require  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  reverse  the  present 
pattern  of  deciding  on  dollar  commitments 
first  and  actual  programs  and  projects  later. 
Requests  for  aid  and  technical  assistance 
funds  should  be  more  closely  scrutinized  be¬ 
fore  they  are  authorized  and  appropriated. 
To  this  end  the  Congress  should  require  the 
executive  agencies  to  make  their  requests  and 
their  supporting  presentations  earlier  in  the 
session  to  avoid  dealing  hastily  with  these 
programs  in  the  hectic  days  at  the  end  of  a 
session.  The  congressional  committees 
should  require  detailed  factual  information 
in  justification  of  sums  requested  and 
should  abolish  the  practice  of  presenting 
“illustrative  programs.’’ 

3.  That  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
obligate  aid  funds  to  specific  programs  only 
when  definite  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  timely  availability  in  the  field  of  suf¬ 
ficient  competent  personnel,  both  technical 
and  administrative,  to  assure  proper  and 
efficient  conduct  of  these  programs. 

4.  That  the  Congress  require  detailed  and 
meaningful  reports  of  how  local  currency 
generated  by  the  U.S.  financed  imports  was 
actually  expended  within  the  recipient 
country.  Reports  which  show  merely  what 
commodities  were  bought  in  the  United 
States  tell  only  half  the  story.  Such  reports 
should  be  required  in  sufficiently  clear  terms 
to  allow  congressional  judgment  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  such 
expenditures. 

5.  That  the  Congress  require  unequivocal 
and  frank  reports  from  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  extent  to  which  aid¬ 
receiving  countries  can  and  do  help  them¬ 
selves.  U.S.  funds  should  not  be  used  to 
finance  projects  which  foreign  governments 
are  able  to  finance  themselves.  Where  the 
program  can  be  handled  as  a  loan  it  should 
not  be  given  as  an  outright  grant.  Grants 
should  be  pared  to  the  minimum  with  the 
maximum  portion  of  the  program  financed 
by  the  country  receiving  the  benefit. 

6.  That  the  General  Accounting  Office  es¬ 
tablish  and  require  the  use  of  accounting 
systems  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  which  will  insure  accurate 
end-use  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of 
foreign  economic  aid  funds.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  should  also  expand  and 
strengthen  its  audits  of  economic  aid  ex¬ 
penditures  to  assure  timely,  accurate,  and 
fully  detailed  reports  to  the  Congress. 

7.  That  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
identify  the  individuals  responsible  for  the 
waste  and  lax  administration  described  in 
this  report  and  take  prompt  action  to  in¬ 
sure  that  they  shall  no  longer  occupy  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust  and  authority  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  U.S.  aid  funds. 
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U.S.  Aid  Operations  in  Peru 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  General 

The  principal  deficiencies  in  the  U.S.  aid 
program  in  Peru,  during  the  period  1955-58, 
stem  from  the  combination  of  an  entrenched 
USOM  Director  who  did  not  measure  up  to 
his  responsibilities,  and  the  failure  of 
ICA/W  to  exercise  supervision  and  control 
over  his  activities. 

2.  Drought  relief 

There  is  no  competent  evidence  in  the 
form  of  end-use  checks,  audits,  or  other 
documentary  proof  to  support  the  claim  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  ICA,  that  a 
$14  million  drought  relief  program  achieved 
the  objectives  which  would  normally  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  program  of  this  nature. 

As  a  result  of  poor  advance  planning  and 
inadequate  U.S.  supervision,  much  of  the 
food  that  was  brought  in  remained  undis¬ 
tributed  at  the  end  of  the  drought. 

(a)  The  USOM  Director  divested  himself 
of  responsibility  for  this  program  by  turning 
over  its  administration  almost  entirely  to 
the  Peruvian  Government,  without  the 
knowledge  of  ICA/W,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
warning  by  the  then  U.S.  Ambassador  (Ellis 
O.  Briggs)  that  the  local  government  lacked 
the  experience  and  facilities  to  cope  with 
a  program  of  such  magnitude.1 

(b)  Although  Department  of  State  and 
ICA  files  indicate  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  program  was  the  feeding  of  hungry 
people  it  cannot  be  determined  how  much 
of  the  food  provided  actually  reached 
drought  victims.  Less  than  6  percent  of  the 
food  was  distributed  free  in  the  drought 
area  (almost  as  much  was  lost  or  damaged 
from  various  causes) . 

(c)  The  food  supplied  was  practically  all 
grain,  and  at  least  one-third  of  this  was  sold 
to  millers  and  distributed  through  normal 
commercial  channels.  Whether  any  of  this 
reached  drought  victims  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  testimony  of  State  and 
ICA  witnesses  or  from  any  documents  they 
submitted. 

(d)  Almost  25  percent  of  the  food  pro¬ 
vided  remained  undistributed  at  the  time 
the  drought  was  officially  declared  over  by  the 
Government  of  Peru;  almost  one-half  of  this 
amount  still  remained  in  the  warehouses  a 
year  later. 

(e)  Although  the  United  States  and  Peru 
had  agreed  that  Peru  was  to  bear  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  drought  pro¬ 
gram,  Director  Neale,  without  the  knowledge 
of  ICA/W,  advised  the  Peruvian  Government 
to  charge  such  expenses  as  though  they  were 
work  relief  project  operating  expenses.  This 
unauthorized  action  precluded  the  United 
States  from  recovering  the  funds  involved 
and  substantially  reduced  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  key  work  relief  feature  of  the 
drought  program. 

(f )  Although  USOM  Director  John  R.  Neale 
had  received  instructions  to  obtain  ICA/W 
approval  of  projects  proposed  by  the  Gov- 


1  The  food  for  relief  programs  of  this  na¬ 
ture  in  any  country  is  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Government  under  Federal  statutes.  The 
U.S.  operations  mission  should  provide  such 
guidance  as  is  needed  by  officials  of  the  host 
country  to  assure  distribution  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  food  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  the  program 
was  established.  In  this  connection,  the 
jurisdictional  concern  of  the  subcommittee 
is  solely  the  performance  of  U.S.  personnel, 
and  we  neither  seek  nor  evaluate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  performance  of  any  for¬ 
eign  official.  In  the  instant  case,  we  have 
not  deviated  from  this  practice;  none  of  the 
criticisms  in  this  report  should  be  con¬ 
strued  as  relating  in  any  manner  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Peruvian  Government  or  any  of 
its  officials. 
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eminent  of  Peru  to  be  financed  with  the 
sales  proceeds,  he  failed  to  do  so. 

(g)  Sales  of  grain  generated  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  equivalent  of  $3,600,000.  Such  sales 
were  authorized  by  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru,  providing  that 
such  funds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  wages 
of  drought  victims  employed  on  work  relief 
projects.  However,  as  a  result  of  Neale’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  carry  out  his  duties  as  USOM  Director, 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  sales  proceeds  were 
used  Improperly,  that  Is,  contrary  to  the  uses 
contemplated  when  this  program  was  inau¬ 
gurated.  The  lack  of  adequate  USOM  and 
ICA/W  records  makes  it  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  what  portion  of  the  balance  may 
also  have  been  improperly  used.  An  instance 
of  improper  use  was  the  unapproved  con¬ 
struction  of  eight  houses  at  Puno  and  their 
sale,  below  cost  and  on  an  installment  basis, 
to  prominent  persons  in  the  town. 

3.  Road  project 

(a)  Although  funds  for  this  construction 
were  obligated  with  excessive  haste,  a  period 
of  over  a  year  intervened  between  obligation 
and  construction.  This  period  could  have 
been  used  to  select  a  terminus  suitable  for 
the  purpose  intended  and  to  plan  a  proper 
route. 

(b)  In  fact,  such  planning  did  not  occur, 
and  the  route  had  to  be  changed  after  the 
commencement  of  construction.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  not  advised  of  this  change  until 
this  fact  was  uncovered  by  an  ICA/W 
auditor. 

(c)  The  road  finally  constructed  under 
this  loan  ended  in  the  middle  of  nowhere — 
“on  the  side  of  a  mountain” — at  a  point 
about  halfway  along  the  projected  route, 
where  the  project  ran  out  of  funds. 

4.  Pampas  de  Noco 

A  $125,000  irrigation  project  built  at 
Pampas  de  Noco  does  not  irrigate. 

(a)  The  significance  of  this  particular 
failure  lies  in  the  stubbornness  with  which 
USOM  Director  Neale  continued  the  project 
even  after  he  had  received  competent  tech¬ 
nical  advice  that  the  project  was  not  feasible. 

(b)  The  reason  the  project  was  not  feasi¬ 
ble  seems  incredible,  in  any  properly  planned 
irrigation  project — it  was  simply  that  there 
was  not  enough  water  available  in  the  area 
to  make  use  of  the  projected  irrigation 
works. 

5.  Conflict  of  interest 

USOM  Director  John  R.  Neale  entered  into 
a  conflict-of-interest  situation  for  personal 
profit  when  he  organized  and  invested  in  the 
corporation,  Negociacion  Bazo  Velarde,  S.A., 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  farm  which 
was  receiving  aid  under  the  U.S.  program. 
He  failed  to  inform  his  superiors  of  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  operation. 

(a)  Neale  testified  contrary  to  the  facts 
in  his  appearance  before  an  ICA  hearing 
board. 

(b)  ICA/W  had  information  which  should 
have  compelled  the  pursuit  of  an  inquiry 
into  possible  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Neale  for  some  4  years  before  effective 
action  was  finally  taken. 

(c)  Even  at  Neale’s  administrative  hear¬ 
ing,  where  the  record  celarly  demonstrated 
that  Neale  was  in  fact  in  conflict  of  interest, 
both  Regional  Director  Atwood  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  Achilles  persisted  in  impressing  upon 
the  board  their  beliefs  that  Neale  was  simply 
a  victim  of  spite  on  the  part  of  complainants. 

(d)  The  hearing  board  which  considered 
Neale’s  conflict  of  interest  and  recommended 
his  separation  apparently  did  not  pursue  the 
matter  beyond  the  point  required  for  this 
minimal  decision.  The  investigator  upon 
whose  findings  the  hearing  was  based  was 
not  called  by  the  board. 

(e)  The  only  witnesses  heard  by  the  board, 
other  than  Neale,  were  Atwood  and  Achilles, 
who  testified  as  character  witnesses  for 
Neale.  Although  neither  appeared  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts,  each  ren¬ 


dered  a  strong  endorsement;  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  they  should  have  known  the  facts,  or, 
at  least,  have  informed  themselves  before 
voicing  opinions. 

(f)  ICA/W  investigative  personnel,  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Naughten,  Michael  Ambrose,  Robert 
L.  Shortley,  and  Charles  A.  Gannon,  all  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  peculiar  disinterest  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  charges  made  concerning 
Neale’s  conflict  of  interest.  This  perform¬ 
ance,  inconsistent  with  what  appears  to  be 
adequate  investigative  experience  in  the 
backgrounds  of  these  men,  points  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  ICA  did  not  require,  nor  did 
they  employ  their  best  talents. 

6.  Internal  audits 

A  lack  of  adequate  internal  audit  facilities 
contributed  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  the  program  in  Peru,  since  the  USOM 
was  frequently  unaware  of  developing  diffi¬ 
culties  for  substantial  periods. 

(a)  The  failure  of  the  USOM  to  submit, 
or  ICA/W  to  request,  the  submission  of  such 
internal  audit  reports  as  were  made  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  laxity  at  managerial  levels 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

(b)  There  were  no  end-use  checks  made 
of  the  drought  program. 

(c)  ICA/W,  on  the  basis  of  information 
from  various  sources,  could  have  taken  action 
to  correct  this  situation.  The  special  audits 
issued  in  March  1960,  however,  did  not  come 
about  as  a  result  of  routine  administrative 
control  procedures,  but  because  ICA/W  be¬ 
came  aware  of  congressional  interest  in  the 
charges  leveled  against  the  program  by 
former  USOM  Deputy  Director  Samuel  Coon. 

(d)  Even  subsequent  to  the  special  audits, 
the  USOM  resisted  for  over  a  year  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  an  ICA/W  auditor  that  a  full¬ 
time  American  auditor  be  assigned  to  USOM/ 
Peru. 

Poor  supervision 

Rollins  S.  Atwood,  Regional  Director,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Latin  American  Operations,  ICA/W, 
did  not  properly  perform  his  functions  as 
the  official  primarily  responsible  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  operation  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  in 
Peru. 

(a)  He  had  adequate  basis  for  questioning 
the  quality  of  the  administration  of  the  aid 
program  in  Peru,  but  failed  to  take  corrective 
action. 

(b)  He  had  ample  indications  that  Neale 
was  involved  in  a  conflict  of  interest  situa¬ 
tion  but  failed  to  pursue  inquiries  that  could 
have  established  the  facts. 

(c)  His  conduct  in  office  and  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  were  characterized 
by  a  defensive  rejection  of  all  suggestions 
that  Neale’s  performance  might  in  any  man¬ 
ner  fall  short  of  acceptable  standards. 

Unawareness  of  Ambassador 

Ambassador  Theodore  C.  Achilles,  in  his 
appearances  before  the  subcommittee, 
demonstrated  important  gaps  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  activities  of  his  subordinates 
during  the  period  when  he  served  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Peru. 

Investigative  shortcomings 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  and  Its  predecessor,  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Security  and  Integrity,  ignored 
serious  charges  and  delayed  action  in  cases 
where  prompt  and  adequate  investigation 
might  have  proved  embarrassing  to  ICA,  the 
USOM,  or  to  Neale. 

(a)  The  act  of  former  P.S.  &  I.  Director 
Thomas  E.  Naughten 2  (in  which  there  was 
participation  by  Charles  A.  Gannon  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Shortley)  in  changing  the  name  of  a 
file,  and  the  focus  of  investigation,  from 
Neale  to  that  of  a  complainant,  Dr.  Raymond 
Gibson,  demonstrates  an  unfortunate  bias 
and  tendency  toward  prejudgment. 

(b)  USOM/Peru  Deputy  Director  Coon 
tried  for  over  a  year  to  get  action  from  re- 
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sponsible  ICA  officials  on  his  charges  of 
Neale’s  maladministration  in  Peru,  only  to 
get  rebuffs  from  ICA  Director  Smith  and 
Regional  Director  Atwood.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  it  became  known  that  he  was  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  P.S.  & 

I.  was  finally  directed  to  investigate  Coon’s 
charges. 

(c)  After  failing  for  over  a  year  and  a  half 
to  make  any  substantial  inquiry  into  charges 
that  a  USOM  employee  had  improperly 
profited  from  the  sale  of  some  $42,000  in 
surplus  grain  sacks,  OIGC  finally  reopened 
the  case,  1  day  after  this  subcommittee  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended; 

1.  That  administrative  action  be  initiated 
to  prevent  USOM  directors  and  other  key 
oversea  personnel  from  becoming  en¬ 
trenched,  as  Neale  did  when  director  in 
Peru.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  de¬ 
veloping,  publishing,  and  adhering  to  a  rota¬ 
tion  policy  limiting  the  tours  of  duty  of  such 
personnel 

2.  That  before  proceeding  with  any  proj¬ 
ect,  USOM  directors  be  required  to  submit 
to  Washington  evidence  of  its  technical  and 
economic  soundness,  since  roads  that  lead 
nowhere  and  irrigation  projects  that  do  not 
irrigate  have  a  reverse  impact  on  U.S.  policy 
objectives,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
economy  of  the  recipient  country. 

3.  That  policies  and  procedures  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  programs,  such  as  the  drought  relief 
program  in  Peru,  be  developed,  published, 
and  adhered  to,  including  clear  provisions 
relating  to  distribution,  accounting,  and  ac¬ 
countability. 

4.  That  investigative  and  audit  functions 
concerned  with  the  aid  program  be  improved, 
either  through  administrative  action  or 
legislative  requirement,  to  guarantee  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  such  functions  from  inter¬ 
ference  by  administrative  officials.  In  this 
connection  consideration  should  be  given 
to — 

(a)  Making  the  investigative  and  audit 
division  chiefs  directly  responsible  to  the 
most  senior  aid  officials  and  to  no  other 
administrative  officials; 

(b)  Giving  individual  auditors  and  in¬ 
vestigators  the  right  and  requirement  to 
report  immediately  in  writing  to  their  divi¬ 
sion  chiefs  any  action  or  communication 
from  any  administrative  official  tending  to 
obstruct  or  restrict  the  investigation  or  audit; 

(c)  Requiring  the  division  chiefs  to  for¬ 
ward  such  reports  to  the  most  senior  aid 
official  without  delay; 

(d)  Requiring  division  chiefs  to  report  to 
the  senior  aid  official,  on  a  periodic  basis, 
a  record  of  the  closing  or  other  disposition 
of  audits  and  investigative  cases  (other  than 
routine  security  clearances)  together  with 
detailed  reasons  for  the  closing  or  suspending 
of  unresolved  cases. 

5.  That  the  usefulness  of  internal  mission 
audits  and  end-use  audits  be  increased  by 
requiring  copies  of  them  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  most  senior  aid  officials,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  their  submissions  to  mission 
directors. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Executive  branch  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  Congress  to  the  effect 
that — 

(a)  No  advance  annual  allocations  of  DLF 
funds  are  made; 

(b)  No  commitments  of  DLF  funds  are 
made  prior  to  approval  by  DLF  of  specific 
projects;  and 

(c)  DLF  funds  are  not  used  to  meet  short 
term  or  emergency  political  needs. 

2.  These  inaccurate  representations,  even 
if  inadvertently  inaccurate,  have  had  the 
effect  of  veiling  the  manner  in  which  DLF 
funds  have  actually  been  used. 
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3.  Dominance  of  the  DLF  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  interfered  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  action,  in  evaluating  and  accepting 
loan  proposals,  which  this  new  agency  was 
expected  to  exercise. 

4.  In  many  cases,  DLF  has  not  followed 
the  congressional  intent  that  order  be 
brought  into  our  efforts  to  assist  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  less-developed  na¬ 
tions,  and  has  failed  to  bring  to  that  phase 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  the  busi¬ 
nesslike  approach  which  it  was  designed  to 
foster. 

5.  DLF  was  established  as  a  separate 
agency  in  order  to  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  its  purposes  and  those  of  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mutual  security  program  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  promotion  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  or  foreign  trade.  The  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  DLF  has  been  lost  through 
recent  policy  changes,  and  true  independ¬ 
ence  for  the  DLF  is  not  possible  while  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  chairs  the  DLF 
Board.  Maintaining  DLF  as  a  separate 
agency  costs  the  American  taxpayer  cur¬ 
rently  about  $2  million  a  year;  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  such  an  expenditure  merely  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  facade. 

6.  Although  the  statute  creating  DLF  does 
not  spell  out  with  precision  all  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  DLF  financing,  it  is  clear  from  the 
legislative  history  that  the  DLF  is  to  be  used 
only  for  projects  and  programs.  The  specific 
project  is  the  cornerstone  of  proper  DLF 
activity. 

(A  project,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
has  heretofore  been  understood  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  foreign  aid  program,  refers  to 
a  specific  identifiable  proposal,  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  dam,  of  a  highway,  or  of 
grain  storage  facilities,  the  eradication  of 
disease,  or  the  provision  of  specialized  train¬ 
ing;  and  a  program  is  a  series  of  specific 
identifiable  and  related  projects.) 

7.  Concerned  about  the  commitment  of 
funds  in  the  absence  of  specific,  planned 
projects,  the  Congress  last  year  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  section 
517  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  obligating  of  funds  until  a  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  submitted  to  careful  screening 
to  determine  its  technical  and  economic 
feasibility.  However,  DLF  has  interpreted 
“obligating”  in  a  strict,  technical  sense  and 
maintains  that  this  statutory  prohibition 
does  not  preclude  what  is  variously  known 
as  the  earmarking,  reserving,  committing,  or 
allocating  of  funds. 

8.  Earmarking  (or  its  synonyms)  refers  to 
a  practice  of  setting  aside  funds  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  government,  subject  to  the  later  ap¬ 
proval  by  DLF  of  projects  or  programs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  anticipation  thus  set  up  in  the 
recipient  government,  earmarking  has  led  in 
a  number  of  instances  to  the  approval  of 
loans  for  purposes  that  cannot  possibly  be 
construed  as  “projects”  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  defined  above. 

9.  Earmarking  places  DLF  under  extremely 
strong  pressure  to  approve  something  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  whether  the  subject  of 
approval  be  properly  planned  or  not.  Once 
the  recipient  governments  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  aid  in  a  certain  amount  they  have  been 
known  to  take  the  view  that  DLF  is  merely 
being  bureaucratic  if  it  scrutinizes  too 
closely  the  use  to  which  that  aid  is  to  be 
put.  The  following  examples  indicate  some 
of  the  evils  that  have  resulted: 

(a)  Approximately  25  percent  of  all  mon¬ 
eys  available  to  the  DLF  in  fiscal  years  1958 
and  1959  went  to  India — $195  million,  of 
which  $175  million  was  in  the  form  of  two 
earmarks.  Not  one  dollar  of  this  money  was 
restricted  to  use  in  any  identifiable,  planned 
project.  Instead,  it  constituted  simply  a 
“line  of  credit”  to  India,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  used,  for  the  most  part,  to 
pay  for  orders  already  placed  before  the  loan 
had  been  approved.  Retroactive  approval 
of  orders  already  placed  is  essentially  of  the 


same  character  as  the  retirement  of  debt, 
which  is  prohibited  by  section  516  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

(b)  Largely  as  a  result  of  DLF's  permitting 
this  retroactive  approval  of  orders  already 
placed,  there  was  widespread  avoidance  of 
the  statutory  small  business  and  50-50 
shipping  provisions,  and  documentation  for 
expenditures  was  accepted  which  was  not 
up  to  the  standards  generally  required. 

(c)  A  $37.5  million  earmark  to  Turkey 
led  to  a  situation  in  which  the  DLF  found 
it  virtually  impossible  to  deal  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Turkey  on  a  businesslike  basis 
concerning  particular  projects  because  of 
that  Government’s  belief,  apparent  from  the 
official  record,  that  the  promise  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  had  already  bound  DLF,  and 
that  the  insistence  upon  project  information 
was  a  purely  formal  requirement. 

(d)  A  $40  million  earmark  to  Iran  placed 
the  DLF  Board  in  the  position,  as  docu¬ 
mented  in  its  own  minutes,  of  trying  to 
evaluate  Iranian-proposed  projects  in  terms 
of  whether  they  “fitted”  the  earmark, 
rather  than  whether  they  benefited  the 
Iranian  economy. 

(e)  A  $50  million  earmark  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  promising  “soft”  DLF 
loans,  interfered  with  negotiations  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  accomplish  similar 
purposes  through  “hard”  (dollar -repayable) 
loans. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  problems  generated 
by  earmarking,  the  DLF  has  demonstrated 
other  administrative  shortcomings  and 
policy  deviations.  The  provision  of  DLF 
funds  for  the  payment  of  local  costs,  for 
example,  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  policy 
of  DLF.  The  policy,  however,  was  violated 
in  the  very  first  loan  agreement  signed  by 
the  DLF — a  highway  loan  to  Honduras  in 
the  amount  of  $5  million. 

11.  In  the  case  of  Honduras,  the  DLF  also 
violated  a  precept  of  commonsense,  garnered 
from  the  history  of  over  a  decade  of  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs, 
that  the  procurement  authorization  proce¬ 
dure,  under  which  dollar-purchased  goods 
are  imported  to  the  recipient  country  and 
there  sold,  is  a  preferable  way  to  generate 
local  currency  when  the  same  is  required. 
In  Honduras  the  loan  agreement  provides 
for  the  direct  purchase  of  $5  million  equiva¬ 
lent  of  local  currency  from  the  Honduras  na¬ 
tional  bank.  It  was  precisely  this  procedure 
which,  in  Laos  (as  reported  last  year  by  this 
committee) ,  led  to  currency  manipulation, 
inflation,  and  increased  costs  for  the  aid 
program. 

12.  In  Israel,  a  loan  of  $15  million  for 
simple  commodity  imports  (not  projects)  was 
sought  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  that  the 
local  currency  proceeds  would  be  used  on 
various  projects.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
objected  to  this,  pointing  out  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  holds  ample  quantities  of  Israeli 
pounds,  if  these  were  needed.  Israel’s  origi¬ 
nal  request,  however,  was  for  dollars,  and  not 
for  pounds.  In  order  to  meet  this  request, 
the  loan  was  finally  approved  in  April  1958, 
without  reference  to  any  project,  but  merely 
with  the  restriction  that  the  Israelis  must 
“come  up  with”  a  list  of  imports  acceptable 
to  DLF.  The  Israelis  are  still  in  the  process 
of  doing  so. 

13.  In  the  foregoing  and  other  instances, 
pressure  for  rapid  disbursement  is  continu¬ 
ally  exerted  upon  DLF  by  the  Department  of 
State.  This  has  seriously  interfered  with 
businesslike  administration.  In  the  case 
of  Iran,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
State  pressed  for  disbursement  within  a 
single  year  of  the  entire  $40  million,  despite 
repeated  assurances  to  the  Congress  by  exec¬ 
utive  branch  officials  that  the  DLF  was  not 
bound  by  the  much-criticized  “annual  level 
of  aid”  concept. 

14.  In  summary,  the  practice  of  earmark¬ 
ing,  and  other  departures  by  the  DLF  from 
stated  and  understood  policy,  have  resulted 
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in  substituting  for  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  DLF  was  established — orderly  eco¬ 
nomic  development — the  State  Department’s 
dollar-studded  concept  of  international  dip¬ 
lomatic  negotiation. 

PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  Development  Loan  Fund  care¬ 
fully  reappraise  its  lending  policies  and  op¬ 
erations  in  order  to  insure  that  it  fulfills 
its  primary  purpose  of  instilling  order  into 
our  efforts  to  assist  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  less-developed  nations,  that  its 
functions  truly  supplement  those  of  other 
lending  agencies,  and  that  its  resources  are 
used  only  for  specific  projects  and  programs, 
properly  evaluated  in  advance. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  State  limit  its 
activities  to  foreign  policy  guidance  and 
not  intrude  excessively  into  the  operations 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  that  it 
not  impress  its  politically  motivated  com¬ 
mitments  upon  the  Fund,  but  permit  the 
Fund  that  independence  of  operation  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  mission  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Congress. 

3.  That  the  Congress  consider  appropriate 
legislation  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
“earmarking,”  under  whatever  name. 

4.  Unless  the  DLF  adopts  policies  and 
procedures  to  correct  the  deficiencies  out¬ 
lined  in  this  report,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  consider 
reporting  legislation  to  require  such  correc¬ 
tions,  or  to  abolish  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  transfer  its  functions  to  other 
agencies  which  have  the  capability  to  per¬ 
form  them. 

Foreign  Aid  Construction  Project 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  administration  of  major  construction 
projects  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
has  been  inadequate,  indifferent,  and  in¬ 
competent. 

Deficiencies  include — 

1.  Inadequate  advance  planning. 

2.  Defective  standards  and  procedures  for 
the  award  and  administration  of  contracts. 

3.  Indifference  to  “conflicts  of  interest.” 

4.  Incompetent  supervision  of  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  construction  equipment. 

5.  Poor  coordination  between  field  mis¬ 
sions  and  Washington  and  among  divisions 
in  Washington  having  responsibility  with 
respect  to  construction  projects. 

6.  Excessive  reliance  on  political  urgency 
to  excuse  deviations  from  sound  procedures. 

As  a  consequence,  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  impeded,  the  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  has 
been  increased,  and  the  dignity  and  prestige 
of  the  U.S.  Government  abroad  have 
suffered. 

1.  Inadequate  advance  planning 

(a)  A  complete  lack  of  sound  planning, 
coupled  with  inefficient  and  inept  proced¬ 
ures,  has  characterized  the  foreign  aid  proj¬ 
ects  carried  out  under  construction  con¬ 
tracts. 

(b)  The  cost  of  major  projects  commonly 
exceeds  original  estimates  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  such  estimates  of  doubtful 
value. 

(c)  The  inaccuracy  of  original  estimates 
generally  stems  from  a  lack  of  sufficient 
planning  and  forethought. 

(d)  Lack  of  planning,  generally  explained 
by  ICA  as  intended  to  speed  projects,  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  extensive  delays  and  ex¬ 
tended  completion  dates,  thus  defeating  the 
original  purpose. 

(e)  Engineering  and  construction  con¬ 
tracts,  in  the  case  of  capital  projects,  are 
frequently  let  concurrently,  or  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  engi¬ 
neering  appraisal  of  design,  scope,  and  costs 
to  precede  evaluation  of  the  construction 
bids. 
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2.  Defective  standards  and  ■procedures  for  the 

award  and  administration  of  contracts 

(a)  ICA  has  let  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
contracts  without  clearly  formulated  stand¬ 
ards  for  their  award  and  administration. 

(b)  The  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  CPPF 
(cost-plus-a-fixed-fee)  method  of  contract¬ 
ing  by  ICA  is  a  departure  from  the  normal 
Government  procurement  practice  of  solicit¬ 
ing  lump-sum  bids  in  construction  contracts. 

(c)  The  excessive  use  of  the  CPFF  con¬ 
tract  appears  in  large  part  attributable  to 
the  absence  of  preliminary  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  sufficient  to  provide  a  basis  for  lump¬ 
sum  bids  by  construction  contractors. 

(d)  Present  third-party  contract  proce¬ 
dures,  under  which  ICA  operates  as  an 
"agent”  of  the  host  country,  are  cumber¬ 
some  and  frequently  result  in  costly  delays. 

(e)  The  present  methods  by  which  ICA 
determines  which  contractors  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  proposals  or  bids  are  random 
and  haphazard  in  the  extreme,  lacking  in 
essential  fairness  and  equity. 

(f)  The  bases  for  awarding  ICA  contracts 
are  lacking  in  clarity  and  standardization. 
Different  offices  in  the  agency  employ  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  variable  criteria. 

(g)  Contract  documents  are  insufficiently 
standardized,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
benefits  for  personnel  of  the  contractors. 

(h)  ICA  mission  engineers  exercise  only 
a  peripheral  role.  There  is  virtually  no 
supervision  by  ICA  of  either  the  engineering 
or  construction  contractors.  The  natural 
community  of  interest  between  these  con¬ 
tractors  is  ignored,  which  opens  the  door  to 
possible  collusion. 

3.  Indifference  to  conflicts  of  interest 

(a)  ICA  Manual  Order  460.3,  designed  to 
prevent  conflicts  of  interest  which  might 
arise  out  of  employment  of  ICA  personnel  by 
firms  doing  business  with  ICA,  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  and  applied  by  that  agency  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  ineffective  as  a 
safeguard  of  the  Government’s  interest  in 
the  integrity  of  its  employees. 

(b)  Except  to  provide  information  re¬ 
quested  by  this  subcommittee,  ICA  has  made 
no  investigation  of  the  following  situations: 

1.  The  former  USOM/Thailand  Chief  of 
Public  Works  and  the  highway  engineer 
acted  with  questionable  propriety  in  discuss¬ 
ing  their  prospective  employment  with  the 
engineering  contractor  for  the  Thailand 
Northeast  Highway  while  still  engaged  in 
supervising  for  ICA  that  contractor’s  per¬ 
formance. 

2.  The  president  and  the  project  manager 
of  the  engineering  firm  for  the  Thailand 
Northeast  Highway  acted  improperly  in  dis¬ 
cussing  future  employment  by  their  firm 
with  USOM/Thailand  personnel  engaged  in 
supervising  the  performance  of  their  con¬ 
tract. 

3.  The  engineering  firm  for  the  Thailand 
Northeast  Highway  knowingly  accepted  from 
USOM/Thailand  personnel  numerous  official 
documents  they  had  no  right  to  receive. 
USOM/Thailand  personnel  acted  improperly 
in  delivering  these  documents  and  in  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  engineering  firm  official  ICA 
information  and  inside  tips. 

(c)  The  USOM  director  in  Thailand,  in 
official  correspondence  with  ICA/W,  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  employment  of 
the  former  ICA  public  works  officer  in  Laos 
by  an  engineering  firm  seeking  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  ICA  constitutes  a  possible  “con¬ 
flict-of-interest”  case.  ICA  made  no  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  matter  until  prompted  to  do  so 
by  the  subcommittee. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Office  of  Industrial 
Resources  of  ICA/W,  which  passes  on  the 
relative  merits  of  engineers  and  other  poten¬ 
tial  contractors,  submitted  a  resume  of  his 
experience  to  the  principal  officer  of  an  engi¬ 
neering  firm  seeking  to  do  business  with  ICA 
in  the  expectation  that  this  would  help  him 
to  obtain  non-Government  employment. 


4.  Incompetent  supervision  of  the  procure¬ 

ment  of  construction  equipment 

(a)  ICA  permitted  the  construction  con¬ 
tractor  on  the  Cambodian  road  to  purchase 
about  $1  million  of  used  equipment  from 
himself.  Approval  of  this  unusual  proce¬ 
dure  was  based  on  the  contractor’s  asser¬ 
tions  that  similar  new  equipment  was  not 
available.  As  ICA  could  have  determined  by 
prudent  checking,  this  was  not  the  case. 

(b)  Having  approved  such  a  procedure, 
with  its  considerable  possibilities  for  deal¬ 
ings  disadvantageous  to  the  Government, 
ICA  failed  to  exercise  even  normal  prudence 
in  policing  the  transaction,  when  in  fact, 
commonsense  called  for  extraordinary  vigi¬ 
lance.  As  a  result,  the  following  matters 
occurred,  all  contrary  to  the  Government’s 
interest: 

1.  The  engineering  firm  for  the  Cambodian 
highway  project  conducted  a  most  cursory 
and  superficial  “inspection”  of  the  used 
equipment.  Its  report  to  ICA — that  the 
equipment  was  in  good  condition — relied 
upon  the  construction  contractor’s  (seller’s) 
oral  representations.  In  fact,  within  a  few 
months  of  arrival  in  Cambodia,  14  of  the  40 
pieces  of  used  equipment  were  in  the  shops 
for  complete  rebuild. 

2.  The  construction  contractor  for'  the 
Cambodian  highway  project  sold  his  used 
equipment  to  ICA  at  a  price  substantially 
higher  than  that  at  which  he  had  been  offer¬ 
ing  it — unsuccessfully — on  the  world  market 
for  6  months  previously. 

3.  The  construction  contractor  for  the 
Cambodian  highway  project  ignored  ICA  re¬ 
quirements  to  report  commissions  on  the  sale 
of  his  used  equipment.  Moreover,  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  these  commissions  were  paid 
had  rendered  no  service  to  the  Government. 

4.  Immediately  prior  to  the  sale  of  his 
used  equipment,  the  construction  contractor 
for  the  Cambodian  highway  transferred  it 
through  wholly  owned  corporate  structures, 
including  a  newly  formed  Liberian  corpora¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  this,  neither  he  nor  his 
corporations  have  paid  any  Federal  or  State 
income  taxes  on  a  profit  which  appears  from 
his  books  to  have  approximated  $500,000. 

5.  Poor  coordination  between  field  missions 
and  Washington,  and  among  divisions  in 
Washington  having  responsibility  with 
respect  to  construction  projects 

(a)  Offices  within  ICA/W,  sharing  respon¬ 
sibility  for  major  construction  projects,  are 
seldom  fully  cognizant  of  one  another’s 
actions. 

(b)  Field  missions  are  not  fully  and 
promptly  apprised  of  ICA/W  actions,  and  vice 
versa.  As  a  result,  conflicting  policy  lines 
may  be  pursued  for  considerable  periods. 
Field  missions  have  also  had  abundant  oc¬ 
casion  to  complain  of  slowness  in  arriving 
at  decisions  by  ICA/W. 

(c)  Delay  in  reaching  decisions  seems 
closely  related  to  the  diffusion  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  exists  within  ICA/W,  typified  by 
the  extensive  reliance  upon  committees  for 
decisions. 

(d)  As  a  result  of  diffusion  of  respon¬ 
sibility  : 

1.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  attribute  an 
error  to  any  particular  person (s). 

2.  Records  are  scattered  throughout  nu¬ 
merous  offices. 

3.  Coordination  of  effort  is  frequently 
lacking  since  it  is  no  one’s  particular  respon¬ 
sibility. 

6.  Excessive  reliance  on  political  urgency  to 
excuse  deviations  from  sound  procedures 

(a)  The  alleged  justification  for  initiating 
projects  without  adequate  prior  planning  is 
almost  always  political  urgency. 

(b)  The  alleged  justification  for  almost 
any  deviation  from  sound  procedure  is  polit¬ 
ical  urgency,  as  this  subcommittee  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  learned  on 
numerous  occasions. 
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(c)  The  ICA  Deputy  Director  for  Technical 
Services  and  his  deputy  exceeded  their  au¬ 
thority  and  acted  with  impropriety  when 
they  invaded  the  province  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  invited  the  Director  of 
USOM/Thailand  to  develop  a  political  basis 
for  justifying  the  award  of  a  contract  to  an 
engineering  firm  of  the  mission  director’s 
choice,  whose  proposal  had  been  eliminated 
in  the  normal  contractual  process  on  the 
basis  of  high  fees  and  overall  costs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  ICA  undertake  a  major  review  of 
its  policies  and  procedures  for  the  award  and 
administration  of  contracts  to  achieve  the 
following  objectives: 

(a)  Equitable  consideration  of  eligible 
contractors. 

(b)  Clear,  commonly  accepted  standards 
for  selecting  a  contractor. 

(c)  Minimum  use  of  the  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contract. 

(d)  Increased  standardization  of  recurrent 
contractual  language. 

(e)  Modification  of  present  third-party 
contract  procedures  to  minimize  delays  and 
uncertainties. 

2.  That  ICA  review  its  methods  of  procur¬ 
ing  construction  machinery  for  capital 
projects,  in  order  to: 

(a)  Employ  the  more  economical  Govern¬ 
ment  procurement  facilities  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  extent. 

(b)  Apply  strict  supervisory  safeguards, 
whenever  Government  procurement  facili¬ 
ties  are  not  utilized. 

(c)  Exercise  extraordinary  care  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  Government’s  interest,  where  the 
purchase  of  used  equipment  is  authorized. 

(d)  Establish  and  enforce,  in  the  field,  a 
sound  policy  of  equipment  inspection,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  utilization. 

3.  That  ICA  refrain  from  proceeding  with 
projects  on  its  own  initiative  in  the  absence 
of  sound,  detailed  advance  planning.  In 
those  occasional  instances  where,  at  the  ex¬ 
press  direction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  action  on 
a  project  before  planning  is  complete,  ICA 
should  strive  to  get  the  project  back  on  a 
businesslike  basis  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  its  inception,  against  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that: 

(a)  The  scope  of  the  project  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  changed  from  its  original  concept: 

(b)  The  cost  of  the  project  will  far  exceed 
initial  rough  estimates; 

(c)  The  completion  time  will  greatly  out¬ 
distance  initial  rough  estimates;  and 

(d)  The  strong  probability  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  even¬ 
tualities,  the  project  undertaken  on  an  ur¬ 
gent  basis  will  actually  be  completed  less 
expeditiously  than  If  reasonable  planning 
had  preceded  it. 

4.  That  the  Department  of  State  reexam¬ 
ine  all  ICA  projects  or  nonproject  activities 
alleged  to  be  based  on  political  urgency,  or 
other  policy  grounds,  in  order  to  determine 
that  in  fact  the  political  determinations  in¬ 
volved  represent  the  considered  views  of  that 
Department  and  not  a  usurpation  by  ICA. 
Such  a  reexamination  should  consider  not 
only  instances  in  which  ICA  may  have  been 
responsible  for  a  unilateral  policy  decision, 
but  also  those  in  which  ICA  personnel  may 
have  been  responsible  for  generating  polit¬ 
ical  support  within  the  host  government. 

5.  That  ICA  make  certain  that  periodic 
audits  are  conducted  in  the  field,  by  com¬ 
petent  engineering  personnel,  to  determine 
the  technical  competence  and  performance 
of  construction  and  engineering  contractors. 

6.  That  ICA  immediately  inquire  into  all 
instances,  including  those  brought  to  its  at¬ 
tention  by  this  subcommittee,  of  the  unau¬ 
thorized  passage  to  private  contractors  of 
official  documents,  communications,  and  in- 
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formation,  and  take  suitable  action  to  disci¬ 
pline  offenders  and  prevent  recurrence. 

7.  That  ICA  strengthen  its  program  of  per¬ 
sonnel  integrity,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest 
and  to  compel  observance  of  its  regulations 
relating  thereto. 

8.  That  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  review  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  referred  to  in  this  report,  and  in  the 
subcommittee’s  hearings,  to  determine  if  any 
action  by  them  is  required  in  order  to  protect 
the  Government’s  interest. 


June  4,  1959. 

The  Honorable  J.  William  Fulbright, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Your  letter  of 
May  25,  1959,  outlining  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  has 
been  carefully  analyzed  in  the  executive 
branch. 

As  my  earlier  recommendations  and  more 
recent  public  statements  have  indicated,  I 
have  always  thought,  as  you  do,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  put  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
on  a  long-term  basis  in  order  to  insure  the 
best  planning  and  utilization  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance  through  this  program.  However,  be¬ 
fore  commenting  on  your  specific  amend¬ 
ments,  it  seems  appropriate  to  review  the 
recent  history  of  U.S.  aided  means  of  capital 
development. 

In  my  mutual  security  message  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Congress  on  May  21,  1957,  I  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Congress  establish  a  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  “to  finance  specific 
projects  and  programs  which  give  promise 
of  contributing  to  sound  development  *  »  * 
of  long-term  benefit  to  the  borrowing  coun¬ 
try.”  I  noted  that  “such  loans  should  not 
compete  with  or  replace  such  existing  sources 
of  credit  as  private  investors,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank,  or  the  Export-Import  Bank.” 
Since  this  request,  a  number  of  significant 
developments  have  occurred. 

In  1958  the  resources  available  to  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  were  increased  by  $2  bil¬ 
lion.  This  assured  a  continuity  of  activity 
and  made  available  funds  for  a  high  level  of 
operation  by  this  important  lending  insti¬ 
tution. 

There  is  now  before  the  Congress  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  provide  an  additional  U.S.  subscrip- 
ton  of  $3,175  billion  in  guarantee  author¬ 
ity  to  the  authorized  capital  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  as  our  share  of  a  100-percent 
increase  in  the  Bank’s  authorized  capital.  If 
approved  by  the  Congress  this  will  enable  the 
International  Bank  to  raise  through  sales  of 
its  bonds  to  private  investors,  the  funds  re¬ 
quired  if  it  is  to  continue  its  operations  in 
the  field  of  development  financing  at  a  rate 
which  is  constantly  growing,  and  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  $700  million  per  year.  The  Bank  has 
not  called  upon  the  U.S.  Government  for  any 
cash  outlay  since  the  initial  capital  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  completed  in  1947. 

We  have  recently  requested  Congress  to 
authorize  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  which  will  have  total  re¬ 
sources  of  $1  billion,  of  which  the  United 
States  would  subscribe  $450  million,  with 
$200  million  of  this  being  in  the  form  of 
guarantees.  There  also  is  pending  before 
the  Congress  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  the 
resources  available  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  provides  short-term 
financing  for  countries  with  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  and  endeavor  to 
help  these  countries  correct  the  financial 
policies  that  have  led  to  their  exchange 
difficulties. 

In  addition,  we  are  actively  consulting  with 
other  countries  looking  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  development 
association  which  will  provide  a  continuing 
organization  for  development  financing  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  In  this  institution  the 


cost  of  financing  will  be  shared  with  other  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  combination  with  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  these  lending  activities  provide 
a  formidable  array  of  resources  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  free  world. 

Your  proposed  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959  would  make  available  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  commencing 
in  fiscal  1960,  not  to  exceed  $1.5  billion  per 
year  for  5  years  by  a  public  debt  transaction. 

I  have  asked  Congress  for  an  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  $700  million  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  in  fiscal  1960.  In 
my  opinion  a  sum  of  this  general  magni¬ 
tude  is  adequate  to  carry  forth  this  vital 
part  of  our  international  program  for  the 
next  year.  Establishing  a  figure  approxi¬ 
mately  double  this  amount  for  fiscal  1960 
seems  unwise,  and  I  would  hope  that  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  the  rapid  advance  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  strength  of  other  in¬ 
dustrial  countries,  particularly  in  Europe, 
will  lead  them  to  conclude  that  it  is  their 
interest  and  in  that  of  the  free  world  to 
provide  a  growing  volume  of  financing  for 
the  less-developed  areas.  I  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  predicate  our  action  now  on  an 
assumption  that  this  would  not  occur. 

In  my  budget  message  this  year,  because 
of  the  growing  tendency  to  bypass  the  appro¬ 
priations  procedure,  I  said,  “I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  again  consider  ways 
by  which  it  can  more  effectively  overcome 
*  *  *  the  provision  of  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority  outside  of  the  appropriations  proc¬ 
ess  *  *  *”  This  is  now  established  adminis¬ 
tration  policy,  and  recommendations  of  pre¬ 
vious  years  for  spending  from  debt  receipts 
that  were  made  while  such  policy  was  being 
formulated  must  yield  to  it.  Accordingly  I 
do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  provisions 
of  your  amendments  which  authorize  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury. 

I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  author¬ 
ization  of  appropriations  in  reasonable 
amounts,  together  with  the  concurrent  en¬ 
actment  in  one  appropriation  bill  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  each  of  the  years  for  which  the 
program  is  authorized — a  specified  appropria¬ 
tion  for  each  year,  each  appropriation  to  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

While  this  procedure  would  not  provide 
the  full  measure  of  flexibility  now  given  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Bank,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  its  basic  statute  is  to  make  loans 
only  when  other  sources  of  private  and  public 
capital  are  not  available.  Many  of  its  loans 
are  repayable  in  the  currency  of  the  borrow¬ 
er.  As  a  consequence,  this  fund  cannot  “re¬ 
volve”  in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of 
other  lending  institutions.  However,  a  mul¬ 
tiple-year  authorization  and  appropriation 
should  enable  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
put  its  operations  on  a  satisfactory  long-term 
basis,  the  goal  we  both  are  seeking. 

I  appreciate  your  sincere  interest  in  this 
vital  program.  With  a  mutual  objective,  we 
should  be  able  to  develop  acceptable  pro¬ 
grams  to  aid  and  develop  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower  Message  on  Mutual  Security 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Congress  and  it  established 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government  especially  designed  to 
advance  loans  on  a  businesslike  basis  for 
sound  projects  which  cannot  find  financing 
from  private  or  established  governmental 
sources. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  in  its  little 
more  than  a  year  of  active  operation  has 
established  the  sound  and  useful  position 


that  was  foreseen  for  it.  In  this  short  time 
it  has  taken  under  consideration  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  screened  requests  for  loans.  It  has 
later  determined  that  some  $600  million 
were  unacceptable  or  more  appropriate  for 
private  or  other  public  financing.  Of  its 
total  capital  of  $700  million  thus  far  made 
available  by  the  Congress,  it  had  by  mid- 
February  1959,  committed  $684  million  for 
loans  to  projects  in  35  countries.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  now  out  of  funds 
for  further  loan  commitments  and  has  be¬ 
fore  it  applications  totaling  over  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  with  more  being  received  almost  daily. 

In  order  that  the  Fund  may  continue  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  nations 
depending  on  us,  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $225 
million  to  be  available  in  the  fiscal  year 

1959.  This  appropriation  is  under  author¬ 
izations  previously  made  but  not  used. 

When  I  made  my  original  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  in  1957  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  I 
urged  that  it  be  provided  with  capital  for  3 
years  of  operation  and  stated  that  based  on 
observation  of  its  progress  within  that  pe¬ 
riod  I  would  ask  for  longer  term  capitaliza¬ 
tion  commencing  in  fiscal  year  1961.  The 
Congress  chose  to  authorize  capital  initially 
for  2  years  of  operation.  I  now  ask  that  the 
Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  $700 
million  to  become  available  in  fiscal  year 

1960,  the  third  year  of  the  Fund.  This  sum 
will  allow  the  Fund  a  level  of  activity  no 
higher  than  it  established  in  its  first  year 
of  operation. 

Consideration  should  continue  to  be  given 
to  capitalization  procedures  that  will  allow 
better  long-range  planning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
Senators  as  to  how  they  will  vote.  I 
never  have.  I  do  not  quarrel  because 
there  are  pressures.  If  there  is  a  “Yea” 
vote,  why  quarrel?  Probably,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  high  authority,  I  would  do  the 
same  thing.  I  know  about  the  office  at 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Sometimes  I 
think  if  all  the  businessmen  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  address  were  to  volunteer 
their  talents  for  ICA  and  volunteer  their 
skills  to  the  government,  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  in  the  fix  we  are  in  today. 

It  is  tragic  that  there  is  not  more  time 
fully  to  discuss  the  program,  but  when 
proponents  of  certain  proposals  march 
up  before  a  committee  that  is  staffed, 
and  that  has  competent  direction,  and 
when  they  come  with  their  staffs  and 
programs  from  12,000  miles  away,  we 
can  say,  “Yes,  we  know  something  about 
the  project.  Lay  all  your  cards  on  the 
table,  and  we  will  examine  the  cards.” 
That  is  the  way  to  conserve  the  people’s 
taxes,  and  it  is  with  them  that  the  reck¬ 
oning  finally  must  be  made. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Byrd  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  conservation  of  our  economic  re¬ 
sources,  and  I  shall  support  some  kind 
of  proposal  that  will  give  us  better  scru¬ 
tiny  than  we  have  under  existing  law. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  entitled  “Foreign-Aid  Ap¬ 
peal,”  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  “Foreign  Aid:  A 
Critical  Week.” 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  I  was  much  impressed  by  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  had  to 
say.  I,  too,  am  sorry  that  he  does  not 
have  more  time  to  speak,  because  I  al¬ 
ways  find  him  intelligible  and  informa¬ 
tive. 

I  appreciated  very  much  his  resume 
of  the  votes  over  the  past  8  years.  I 
point  out  that  he  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  over  the  past  8  years,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  supported  by  and  large,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  presented  by  a  Republi¬ 
can  President,  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

I  also  have  wondered  about  the  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  what  not,  in  countries 
like  Peru,  Laos,  Korea,  and  Bolivia.  I 
have  talked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  past  about  waste  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  countries;  and  I  intend,  even 
under  this  administration,  to  speak 
about  them  and  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  difficulties  which  are 
apparent  just  from  reading  the  daily 
press  of  this  Nation,  and,  if  possible, 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be 
rectified. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
indicated  that  he  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  Monday.  I  think  in  general 
there  is  much  merit  to  that  kind  of 
amendment,  but  I  hope  something  spe¬ 
cific  can  be  arrived  at  which  will  be 
mutually  agreeable  to  both  sides. 

In  what  we  are  discussing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  Byrd  amendment,  we  are 
not  confronted  with  a  clear-cut  issue. 
We  cannot  assert  that  if  we  reject  the 
Senator’s  amendment,  all  will  be  well 
with  the  aid  program.  We  most  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  insist  that  if  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  be  better 
off. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  rejected,  we  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  a  new  approach  to  this 
most  vexing  problem,  a  new  approach 
for  a  new  administration  which  has 
been  in  office  for  less  than  7  months. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  car¬ 
ries,  at  best  we  shall  continue  the  aid 
program  in  the  present  pattern. 

Is  that  what  Senators  want?  That 
is  what  the  distinguished  minority  lead¬ 
er  has  been  talking  about  for  the  last 
35  minutes.  I  do  not  care  for  it,  and 
I  feel  sure  the  Senate  as  a  whole  does 
not  care  for  a  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  that  basis,  either. 

Is  any  Senator  satisfied  with  that 
pattern?  That  pattern  has  not  been 
adequate  in  the  past.  It  is  not  adequate 
now.  It  will  become  more  inadequate 
as  time  goes  on. 

The  inadequacy  does  not  lie  in  the  aid 
concept;  the  inadequacy  is  one  of  meth¬ 
od.  To  adopt  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  insure  the  continuance  of  this  in¬ 
adequacy.  It  would  insure  that  we  shall 
continue  to  use  $2  where  $1  would  suf¬ 
fice.  It  would  insure  the  continuance 
of  the  high  degree  of  ineffectiveness  in 
this  entire  undertaking.  Next  year  or 
the  year  after,  we  shall  be  going  over  this 
same  ground,  trying  to  find  some  better 
way,  exactly  as  we  have  done  over  the 
past  12  or  14  years. 


That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
It  has  little  to  do  with  congressional 
controls — they  will  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  this 
amendment.  This  debate  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give  the 
President  the  administrative  structure 
that  he  believes  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  merely  go  on  from  year  to  year 
spending  billions  and  getting  nowhere; 
what  he  believes  is  necessary  if  an  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  be  developed  which  will  help 
other  nations  to  establish  a  sounder 
economic  footing  so  that  at  some  point 
they  may  cease  to  depend  on  us  to  prop 
them  up. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  worked  over  this  problem  for  years. 
The  members  have  studied  it  from  every 
angle,  with  the  interests  of  this  Nation 
foremost  in  mind.  They  do  not  beat  the 
drums  for  a  pet  project;  they  are  not 
carried  away.  In  the  provision  of  the 
bill  which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  nullify,  the 
committee  has  presented  us  with  a  care¬ 
ful  and  dispassionate  judgment.  They 
say,  simply,  that  if  we  must  pursue  a 
foreign  aid  program  at  all,  then  this 
change  to  a  5-year  borrowing  and  lend¬ 
ing  base  holds  the  best  promise  of  end¬ 
ing  the  wasteful  methods  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  past.  They  say  the  change 
holds  the  best  promise  of  tapering  off 
the  massive  and  continuing  grants 
which  are  corroding  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
say  that  it  holds  the  best  promise  of  im¬ 
proving  the  international  position  of  the 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead.  And  they 
say  it,  whether  we  call  it  front  door, 
back  door,  or  side  door  financing.  No 
matter  what  we  call  it,  we  are  making 
a  decision  here,  in  public,  for  the  whole 
Nation  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  how  a  Senator 
who  is  opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  entirety  would  vote  for  the 
Byrd  amendment.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
this  amendment  can  be  supported  by  any 
Member  who  accepts  the  judgment  of 
the  last  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  Congresses  of  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  of  more,  and  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  most  knowledgeable  in  these 
matters — the  judgment  that  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  essential  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  Senator  who  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  need  for  foreign  aid  and  has 
called  for  a  more  prudent  and  effective 
administration  of  the  program,  can  sup¬ 
port  this  amendment.  Its  adoption 
would  under  what  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee  have  labored 
with  such  skill  and  understanding  to 
create.  Its  adoption  will  leave  us  where 
we  have  been  in  foreign  aid,  if,  indeed, 
it  does  not  leave  us  worse  off. 

I  shall  vote  to  reject  this  amendment. 
That  vote  will  be  on  the  merits  of  the 
question ;  but  I  wish  it  also  to  be  recorded 
as  an  indication  of  my  deep  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright],  His  dedication  to  this  Nation 
is  complete  and  selfless.  His  knowledge 
of  what  makes  the  world  tick  is  un¬ 
excelled  in  this  body. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  he  has  acted 
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as  an  overseer  in  connection  with  the 
politically  onerous  but  essential  foreign 
policy  business  of  the  Senate,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  foreign  aid  legislation,  and  he 
has  had  more  than  his  share  of  abuse 
for  his  trouble.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
for  one,  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
highly  intelligent  and  highly  responsible 
fashion  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  acted  through  the  years  and 
on  all  matters.  The  Nation  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  to  bear 
on  the  critical  international  problems  of 
the  Nation  and,  in  particular,  on  that  of 
foreign  aid,  his  immense  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity,  his  searching  honesty,  and  his 
great  human  courage. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  intend  to  be  critical  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  under  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  been  critical  under  a  Re¬ 
publican  administration,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  intend  to  be  critical  in  a 
constructive  sense. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  aid 
program  during  the  latter  part  of  the  de¬ 
bate  now  underway,  but  I  feel  we  ought 
to  approach  this  not  in  the  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  rather 
in  a  bipartisan  sense,  because  we  are  be¬ 
ing  pressured  on  all  sides  at  the  present 
time.  The  President  has  said  this  is 
one  of  the  weapons  which  he  would  like 
to  use  to  strengthen  his  hand,  and  he 
has  asked  us  for  certain  kinds  of  au¬ 
thority. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  money  spent 
in  a  reasonably  effective  fashion;  and 
such,  I  am  sorry  to  state,  has  not  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  It  may  not  be  the 
case  in  the  future,  but  I  reiterate  that 
certainly  the  prospects  will  be  better  un¬ 
der  a  5-year  Treasury  borrowing  proce¬ 
dure  based  on  loans  than  they  are  under 
the  present  year-to-year  financing. 

I  need  only  recall  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that,  as  is  shown  in  the  record 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  as  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  a  few  years  ago  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  brought  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  on  one  day,  the  last  day  of  a 
fiscal  year,  between  $600  and  $700  mil¬ 
lion  was  spent,  obligated,  or  reserved,  so 
that  the  money  would  not  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Under  a  long-term  planning  program 
I  think  we  shall  be  able,  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  to  do  away  with  that  particular 
type  of  procedure,  and  that  we  shall  get 
more  for  the  moneys  appropriated,  while 
at  the  same  time  doing  away  to  a  great 
extent — certainly  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  the  case  up  to  this  time — 
with  the  waste,  duplication,  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  which  have  marked  this  particu¬ 
larly  kind  of  program  down  through  the 
years. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Aug.  8, 
1961] 

Foreign  Aid  Appeal 

The  Democrats’  appeal  to  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  bi¬ 
partisanship  that  has  characterized  the 
foreign  aid  programs  in  the  past,  is  timely 
and  reasonable.  These  programs  serve  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Nation  and  while  it 
so  happens  that  they  were  initiated  by  a 
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Democratic  President  they  were  a  basic  part 
of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  two  admin¬ 
istrations.  Emphasis  on  different  aspects  of 
the  assistance  we  have  given  other  nations 
has  shifted  from  time  to  time  as  world  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  but  the  underlying 
justification  of  the  assistance  has  remained 
the  same,  and  is  as  compelling  today  as  it  was 
14  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  more 
apparent  and  more  urgent  now  than  it  ever 
was. 

For  one  thing,  the  efficacy  of  foreign  aid 
has  been  demonstrated.  For  another,  the 
challenge  confronting  the  United  States  and 
the  West  today  is  made  on  a  broader  front 
than  ever  before.  At  the  outset  this  coun¬ 
try’s  first  and  almost  only  concern  was  the 
future  of  Western  Europe.  But  in  the  last 
decade  we  have  been  forced  to  recognize  that 
the  needs  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  of  critical  and  continuing  importance. 
The  necessity  of  helping  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  of  those  continents  overcome 
the  distempers  arising  out  of  poverty  and 
hopelessness  is  a  major  and  pressing  one. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  seeking,  as  Mr.  Eisenhower 
before  him  sought,  to  provide  for  longer 
range  commitments  which  will  enable  the 
countries  aided  to  make  better  and  firmer 
plans,  to  undertake  substantial  projects  with 
some  assurance  that  they  can  be  carried 
through.  The  purpose  is  not  to  stave  off  an 
immediate  and  possibly  passing  emergency 
but,  as  the  President  has  said,  to  help  other 
countries  build  their  societies  until  they 
are  so  strong  and  broadly  based  that  only  an 
outside  invasion  could  topple  them. 

Congressional  resistance  to  yielding  any  of 
its  powers  of  appropriation  is  understand¬ 
able  enough  and,  of  course,  a  strong  consti¬ 
tutional  argument  can  be  made  to  support 
the  resistance.  However,  the  President  has 
to  deal  with  a  practical  problem  which  in¬ 
volves  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  other 
nations.  Few  will  dispute  the  central  thesis 
of  the  development  loan  scheme — that  a 
guarantee  of  long-range,  long-term  help  is 
essential  if  those  other  nations  are  to  em¬ 
bark  on  their  own  long-range,  long-term 
programs.  Surely  Congress  can  work  out 
some  means  of  reconciling  its  cherished  au¬ 
thority  with  the  need  of  meeting  this  prac¬ 
tical  problem. 

The  objective  itself  is  clear  of  all  factional 
and  political  considerations.  It  is  essential 
to  a  world  that  hopes  for  peace  and  an 
improvement  of  its  standards  of  living. 
Congress  was  quick  enough  to  act  with 
unanimity  in  providing  the  money  and  the 
means  to  prove  we  mean  to  defend  freedom 
in  West  Berlin.  But  Berlin  is  not  the  only 
place  where  freedom  will  be  at  stake  in  the 
future.  If  the  Berlin  crisis  is  solved  the 
crises  latent  elsewhere  will  still  be  with  us. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  should 
face  that  elementary  and  massive  fact  and 
act  together  to  deal  with  it. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  7,  1961] 
Foreign  Aid:  A  Critical  Week 

All  foreign  aid  bills  run  into  some  trouble 
in  Congress  because  the  instinct  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  to  take  the  ax  to  almost  any  meas¬ 
ure  requiring  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money.  The  only  exception,  these  days, 
is  defense. 

But  the  1961  administration  measure, 
which  goes  to  the  Senate  floor  this  week, 
has  conspicuously  drawn  fire  because  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  commit  us  to  a  5-year,  $8.8  billion 
foreign  aid  loan  program  with  no  require¬ 
ment  for  annual  reauthorizations  and  re- 
appropriations.  The  argument  is  that  this 
will  make  for  economy,  as  it  makes  for  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  principle  works  in  private  busi¬ 
ness.  Why  not  in  public  business?  It  is  said 
to  operate  smoothly  through  Treasury  bor¬ 
rowings  for  commodity  credits  for  farmers. 


Why  not  just  as  smoothly  in  the  form  of 
credits  for  foreign  development  programs 
among  our  least  fortunate  governmental 
friends? 

The  arguments  seem  sound,  but  the  out¬ 
come  may  be  decided,  so  this  newspaper  is 
informed,  by  one  or  two  votes  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  small  shift,  one  way  or  the  other,  in 
the  House.  The  Republicans  in  general  do 
not  much  care  for  it,  though  they  rolled  up 
a  respectable  bloc  of  votes  for  a  less  work¬ 
able  form  of  the  same  proposal  4  years  ago 
under  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  administration. 
Their  present  profound  concern  for  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  Congress  has  taken  on  a  parti¬ 
san  hue.  We  must  not,  of  course,  overlook 
a  well-known  Democrat,  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  who  is  willing  to  authorize  a  5-year 
aid  program  but  suggests  that  the  appropri¬ 
ations  be  made  annually.  The  element  of 
continuity  in  the  Byrd  resolution  is  hard  to 
detect. 

With  luck,  action  in  the  Senate  may  be 
completed  this  week.  Action  in  the  House 
will  of  necessity  follow.  It  would  be  too  bad 
if  this  form  of  investment  in  the  future 
should  fail  because  of  rivalries,  suspicions, 
and  power  struggles  on  the  Hill.  The  doling 
out  of  all  foreign  aid  year  by  year,  with  no 
continuing  guarantees,  isn’t  good  business  or 
even  sound  ethics. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT .  Mr.  President, 
first  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  majority  leader  for  his  kind  words 
regarding  the  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators  have  contributed  great¬ 
ly  of  their  time  and  effort.  The  product, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  bill,  is  the 
result  of  their  cooperative  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  MundtI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Senator’s  yielding  time  to 
me,  because,  as  he  knows,  I  am  on  the 
other  side  of  the  argument  from  where 
he  stands. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a 
friend  of  the  foreign  aid  program  who 
has  supported  it  consistently  over  many 
years.  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  I  speak 
as  one  who,  in  one  session  of  Congress, 
was  the  only  Member  of  the  South  Dako¬ 
ta  congressional  delegation  to  vote  for 
the  program.  I  speak  as  one  who,  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
frequently  broken  tie  votes  to  provide 
additional  funds,  when  they  seemed 
needed  for  this  program. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  one 
who  believes  Congress  should  continue 
to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  in  fact  the  program  is  to  have 
any  reasonable  possibility  of  ultimate 
success. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  as¬ 
pect  of  this  proposed  5-year  pledge  and 
the  5-year  program  that  has  not  been 
adequately  discussed  here  this  afternoon, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  very  min¬ 
ute  Congress  passes  a  bill  committing 
this  country  to  a  long-term  5-year  pro¬ 
gram,  we  shall  have  set  up  at  once  a 
vested  expectancy  for  assistance  on  the 
part  of  each  of  the  97  recipient  countries. 
At  once  they  will  operate  under  the 
realization  that  for  5  years  they  will  be 


entitled  to  present  their  application  and 
do  their  best  to  achieve  for  themselves  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  look  upon  their  sharing  of  our 
wealth  as  a  vested  right,  we  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  diminish  the  effective 
impact  of  this  money  upon  the  recipient 
countries. 

We  have  no  farther  to  walk  than  into 
the  Senate  cloakroom  to  find  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  theory  I  have  expressed 
is  a  valid  one.  Under  what  authority 
I  know  not,  but  we  have  already  heard 
that  Secretary  Dillon  in  Uraguay  has 
told  representatives  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  that  they  can  expect  $20 
billion  of  assistance  from  us.  This  after¬ 
noon  the  ticker  tape  in  the  cloakroom 
revealed  that  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  already  squabbling  among 
themselves  at  the  conference  table  to 
determine  which  country  is  to  be  first 
in  line  with  the  biggest  tin  cup,  and 
which  is  to  get  the  major  portion  of  the 
$20  billion. 

So  long  as  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  foreign  governments 
must  make  their  appeal  on  an  annual 
basis,  so  long  as  the  administrators  of 
the  program  can  say  to  the  applicant 
countries  that  they  may  present  their 
justifications  and  they  will  be  given  con¬ 
sideration,  but  no  advance  promises  or 
committments  can  be  made  until  Con¬ 
gress  has  acted,  we  can  be  sure  then 
that  the  countries  will  look  forward  with 
anticipation  and  with  cooperative  atti¬ 
tudes  upon  the  assistance  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  them,  instead  of  looking 
upon  our  assistance  with  disfavor  be¬ 
cause  country  A  has  received  a  little  less 
than  country  B,  and  country  C  may  have 
received  even  more.  Certainly,  we  shall 
do  little  to  earn  the  friendship  and  to 
win  the  cooperative  support  of  the 
foreign  countries  to  which  we  give  our 
aid  if  we  pledge  our  support  5  full 
years  in  advance.  By  so  doing,  we  im¬ 
peril  the  value  of  our  whole  foreign 
assistance  program  by  permitting  these 
countries  to  feel  they  are  entitled  to  our 
support  and  can  confidently  expect  it 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  yield  briefly,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  authority  did 
Secretary  Dillon  have  to  make  such  a 
commitment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  said,  that  is  an 
authority  which  I  doubt  that  he  has  and 
which  I  do  not  believe  he  should  exercise, 
but  it  is  in  complete  keeping  with  the 
concept  and  philosophy  of  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  administration  is 
asking  Congress  to  follow  a  sort  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  procedure.  They  are  asking 
us  to  wash  our  hands  of  all  responsibility. 
They  are  asking  us  to  commit  the  origi¬ 
nal  crime  by  delegating  away  our  powers 
and  our  authority  for  5  years,  and  then 
saying,  “We  now  can  wash  our  hands  of 
all  responsibility  of  what  occurs.” 

Mr.  President,  Senators  may  be  able 
to  vote  away  their  authority  to  vote  on 
these  appropriation  measures  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  back-door  spending  technique. 
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But  Senators  cannot  vote  away  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  face  our  constituents,  who 
have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  live  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  vests  only  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  places  it  nowhere  else,  the 
right  to  appropriate  away  the  people’s 
money. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  voted  for  the 
foreign-aid  programs  over  many  years, 
but  if,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  shift  the 
program  into  a  self-perpetuating  admin¬ 
istrative  aid  program,  and  Congress  is  to 
be  sidetracked  for  the  first  time  in  this 
connection,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  a  program  which  seems  to  me 
contains  within  it  self-defeating  ele¬ 
ments  which  will  destroy  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  success  abroad  and  materially 
weaken  our  economic  structure  at  home. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  can 
adopt  the  Byrd  amendment  or  develop 
some  other  devices  for  exercising  our 
congressional  responsibilities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  program,  I  submit  that  a 
Senatorial  surrender  to  bureaucratic 
domination  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  doubtful  privilege  of  voting  for  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Among  the  self-defeating  elements  in 
this  bill  I  place  high  the  fact  that  we 
would  create  this  vested  expectancy  on 
the  part  of  97  foreign  countries,  who  will 
then  have  a  right  for  5  years  to  expect 
their  share  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  to  meet  their  local  problems  and 
to  consider  themselves  the  legalized, 
“permanentized”  beneficiaries  of  our 
American  resources.  I  hope  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  say  quite  frankly  that  I 
shall  support  the  Byrd  amendment.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
very  briefly  my  views,  and  then  I  shall 
offer  for  the  benefit  of  the  Record  some 
additional  views  which  I  have  worked 
out  with  reference  to  this  question. 

Quite  frankly,  I  wish  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL 
I  have  read  many  of  the  House  reports 
on  these  investigations,  and  I  say  frankly 
to  Senators,  as  I  have  said  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  my  own  State,  that  I  am  nause¬ 
ated  by  what  has  been  going  on  under 
the  guise  of  foreign  aid,  which  we  have 
extracted  from  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  and  are  now  asked  to  go  off  on 
a  5-year  program  deeper  into  this  prop¬ 
osition.  It  is  my  opinion  that  unless  we 
throw  around  the  program  certain  prac¬ 
tical  safeguards  that  have  been  built 
into  our  system  of  legislation,  we  will  rue 
the  day  when  we  throw  away  those  safe¬ 
guards. 

Once  again  the  American  people  are 
being  asked  to  undertake  a  long-range 
foreign  aid  program.  The  administra¬ 
tion  proposes  that  the  Congress  should 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bor¬ 
row  funds  from  the  Treasury  without  the 
usual  annual  review  by  the  Appropria¬ 


tions  Committees  of  the  Congress.  From 
my  brief  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  total  Federal  expenditures  are  fi¬ 
nanced  in  this  manner. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress, 
provided  in  section  138(a)  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
would  meet  jointly  with  the  respective 
Appropriations  Committees  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  session  of  the  Congress 
and  present  a  legislative  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  This  would  include 
the  estimated  overall  Federal  receipts 
and  expenditures.  This  law  further  di¬ 
rected  that  a  report  shall  be  submitted 
containing  recommendations  for  the 
maximum  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditures,  which  shall  include 
amounts  reserved  for  deficiencies. 
It  also  provided  that,  “If  the  estimated 
receipts  exceed  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures,  such  report  shall  contain  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  a  reduction  in  the 
public  debt.” 

The  practice  of  bypassing  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  to  exert  any  coordinated  con¬ 
trol  over  the  financing  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  the  largest  financial 
operation  in  the  world  today.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  in  effect,  is  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  American  people,  and  we  have 
an  obligation  to  be  fully  informed  on  all 
expenditures  and  how  they  are  to  be 
financed.  Long-term  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury  by  a  simple  authorization 
nullifies  our  efforts  in  properly  apprais¬ 
ing  appropriations  and  matching  them 
with  expected  revenues. 

Initially,  foreign  aid  was  justified  in 
order  to  restore  wartorn  economies,  but 
now  we  are  proposing  that  181  million 
Americans  should  raise  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  several  billion  people  scattered 
over  the  globe.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consistently  supported  measures  to  as¬ 
sist  other  countries  in  developing  their 
own  military  strength  so  as  to  defend 
their  freedom.  By  so  doing  we  will  then 
not  be  forced  to  commit  our  own  man¬ 
power  to  this  task.  It  is  too  often  for¬ 
gotten  that  our  population  represents 
only  6  percent  of  the  world’s  total.  If 
we  can  keep  as  many  of  our  able  youth 
productively  employed  so  that  our  tax 
base  is  broadened,  we  can  accomplish 
far  more  in  combating  communism  than 
if  we  enlarge  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  not  merely  the  present  budget 
of  the  Defense  Department.  It  must 
also  include  all  the  contingent  future 
liabilities,  such  as  veterans’  benefits,  pos¬ 
sible  pensions,  hospital  and  medical  care, 
education  and  training,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  charges  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  which  was  accumulated  during 
previous  mobilization  periods.  Thus, 
there  is  a  sound  and  firm  reason  to  sup¬ 
port  military  assistance  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  reasonable  economic  base  to 
support  it  in  friendly  countries.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  undertaking  a  program  that 
is  far  more  extensive. 

On  July  7,  1959,  I  made  a  statement 
with  reference  to  this  same  subject.  I 
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quoted  at  length  from  a  remarkable  book 
by  the  late  Prof.  William  E.  Rappard, 
entitled  “The  Secret  of  American  Pros¬ 
perity.”  Professor  Rappard,  in  turn, 
referred  to  comments  by  a  young 
Frenchman,  Michel  Chevalier,  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  our  country 
during  the  early  years  of  our  Republic. 
Mr.  President,  once  again  I  shall  make 
one  reference  to  Dr.  Rappard’s  com¬ 
ments.  He  said: 

The  United  States  are  not,  in  Chevalier’s 
opinion,  more  favored  by  nature  than  other 
parts  of  the  New  World.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  less  well-off  than  the  areas  most 
richly  endowed  with  minerals,  for  example. 
But  they  know  how  to  turn  the  resources 
they  do  have  to  exceptionally  good  account, 
mainly  because  of  the  care  they  have  given 
to  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  roads, 
canals,  steam  navigation,  and  above  all,  of 
railways,  which,  he  says,  have  become  since 
the  spring  of  1834  “a  perfect  mania”  with 
the  American  public.  *  *  * 

The  spectacle  of  a  young  people,  executing 
in  the  short  space  of  15  years,  a  series  of 
works,  which  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Europe  with  a  population  of  3  or  4  'times 
as  great,  would  have  shrunk  from  under¬ 
taking,  is  in  truth  a  noble  sight.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  result  from  these  enterprises 
to  the  public  prosperity  are  incalculable.1 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  William  H.  Peter¬ 
son,  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  at  New  York  University,  has 
written  a  stimulating  article,  entitled 
“United  States  Was  Once  Undeveloped 
Too,  But  Received  No  Aid.”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  article  from  the 
Commercial  &  Financial  Chronicle  of 
July  6,  1961,  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron¬ 
icle,  July  6,  1961] 

United  States  Was  Once  Undeveloped  Too, 
but  Received  No  Aid 
(By  Dr.  William  H.  Peterson) 

For  all  their  talk  of  foreign  economic 
growth  and  production  miracles — the  West 
German  boom,  for  example,  or  the  Soviet 
Union’s  much  trumpeted  but  none-too-reli- 
able  6-  to  7-percent  annual  growth  rate  in 
gross  national  product — professional  econ¬ 
omists  and  other  learned  men  all  too  often 
overlook  the  rather  creditable  job  of  growth 
in  their  own  backyard:  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  America. 

So  “The  Permanent  Frontier:  An  Illus¬ 
trated  History  of  the  U.S.  Economy  in  Ac¬ 
tion’’  comes  as  a  welcome  reminder  that  soft 
inflation,  cheap  interest  rates,  massive  pub¬ 
lic  spending,  permanent  Government  gifts 
and  loans — to  name  some  of  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  in  the  modern  economic  developer’s 
kit — didn’t  figure  constructively,  if  they 
figured  at  all,  in  the  economic  surge  begin¬ 
ning  several  generations  ago  of  Europe’s 
rambunctious  offspring  in  the  New  World. 

Today  the  offspring,  a  geographical  acci¬ 
dent  that  Columbus  bumped  into  in  his 
search  for  Cathay,  has  grown  into  far  *nd 
away  the  richest  and  most  powerful  economy 
on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  with 
the  highest  living  standards;  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  thinkers  and  politicians  to  keep  their 
sights  on  how  it  was  done. 

For  the  salient  point  of  this  work  origi¬ 
nally  serialized  in  Challenge,  New  York 


1  Congressional  Record,  July  7,  1959,  p. 
1959,  p.  11744. 
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University’s  economics  journal,  is  that  Araer- 
can  growth  is  the  achievement  of  business. 
And  if  as  Calvin  Coolidge  once  said,  the 
business  of  America  is  business,  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  a  highly  successful  one.  The 
testy  upstart  that  humbled  mighty  Britain 
was  from  colonial  times  a  business  society, 
a  business  civilization,  a  land  of  do-it-your¬ 
self  inventors  and  do-it-yourself  entrepre¬ 
neurs  who  utilized  the  proprietorship,  the 
partnership,  and  the  corporation  as  devices 
to  pool  savings  and  launch  private  enter¬ 
prises.  Many  of  the  fledging  enterprises 
sputtered  after  a  few  months  or  a  few  years 
and  then  died,  having  failed  to  pass  the 
market  test — that  is,  win  consumer  accept¬ 
ance.  In  other  words,  there  has  always 
been,  every  year,  a  business  mortality  rate 
in  America,  a  symbol  of  consumer  sover¬ 
eignty;  and  the  absence  of  this  rate  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  a  sign  of  consumer  sub¬ 
servience. 

But  especially  significant  in  America  have 
been  the  business  survival  and  birth  rates. 
Enterprises  by  the  millions,  rural  and  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial,  have  won  consumer 
acceptance,  have  grown  into  thriving  small 
businesses  and,  in  a  significant  number  of 
instances,  into  big  businesses,  and,  big  or 
small,  have  contributed  greatly  to  American 
economic  growth.  One  measure  of  this 
growth  can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Of¬ 
fice.  authorized  in  article  I  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Here  arethe  musty  designs  and  blue¬ 
prints  of  tinkerers  and  inventors  of  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  original  mechanizers, 
automaters,  mass  producers,  and  innovators, 
who  along  with  the  savers  and  investors  and 
entrepreneurs  constantly  created,  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  upgraded  What  the  accountant  so 
dully  calls  fixed  capital — the  very  sinews  of 
industrial  well-being. 

Here  are  patents  on  the  steel  plow,  the  har¬ 
row,  the  planter,  the  reaper,  the  harvester 
(which  not  only  reaped  but  at  the  same 
time  gathered  the  grain  in  sheaves  and  tied 
a  string  around  each  sheaf  and  laid  them 
down  in  neat  rows) ,  the  steel  rail  for  rail¬ 
roads,  the  open-hearth  furnace  for  making 
steel,  the  sewing  machine,  rubber,  dynamite, 
wire  rope,  the  pullman  car,  the  safety  razor, 
the  electric  streetcar,  refrigeration,  the  elec¬ 
tric  light,  the  typesetting  machine,  and  so  on 
for  thousands  and  now  millions  of  patents, 
virtually  every  one  of  them  privately  owned, 
every  successful  one  in  its  own  way  a  pro¬ 
pellant  to  economic  growth  and  a  more 
abundant  life. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office  is  an 
arm  of  government  is  testimony  that  busi¬ 
ness  did  not  perform  its  act  of  growth  alone, 
that  in.  the  wings  was  a  silent,  limited  part¬ 
ner,  which  over  the  years  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  less  silent  and  less  limited:  the 
U.S.  Government.  A  big  reason  for  the 
limited  partnership  role:  Mercantilism. 

The  editors  of  “Challenge”  review  the  in¬ 
eptitudes  and  countless  frictions  of  the  mer¬ 
cantilist  economic  policies  of  Mother  Eng¬ 
land.  The  colonists  rebelled  against  not  so 
much  the  arrogant  personality  of  King 
George  III  as  against  the  tax  on  tea,  the 
Molasses  Act,  th.e  Stamp  Act,  the  Sugar  Act, 
against — to  quote  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — "a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance”  (shades  of 
Parkinson’s  law).  In  short,  colonial  free¬ 
dom  and  economic  growth  was  all  but 
stopped  by  excessive  economic  intervention. 

Thus,  as  every  schoolboy  knows  or  ought 
to  know,  the  Pounding  Fathers  wove  in  lim¬ 
iting  checks  and  balances  throughout  their 
unique  design  of  government:  A  tripartite 
Central  Government,  a  Federal  system  with 
coequal  States,  with  States  rights,  a  written 
Constitution,  a  Bill  of  Rights.  The  design — 
political  and  economic  freedom — worked. 
Limited  government  served  to  unlimit  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  and  the  libertarian  economy 
and  society  took  off. 


So  the  architects  of  American  growth  turn 
out  to  be  both  thinkers  and  doers — political 
thinkers  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  James  Madison;  industrial 
doers  like  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  and  Henry  Ford.  In  addition,  there 
are  millions  of  unsung  and  mostly  unknow¬ 
ing  doers  in  the  American  growth  story — the 
small  investors  who  took  a  chance  with  shares 
in  a  canal,  a  railroad,  an  oil  well,  an  iron¬ 
works;  the  workers  from  Europe  with  but  a 
bundle  on  their  backs,  or  from  Africa  with 
chains  on  their  feet  who  sweated  in  steel 
mills  and  packinghouses  and  road  gangs; 
the  small  businessmen  who  plowed  their 
savings  into  a  country  store,  an  agricultural 
implement  dealership,  a  coastal  sailing  ves¬ 
sel,  a  stable,  a  clothing  store,  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  Growth  came  in  bits  as 
well  as  in  lumps. 

But  there  are  breaks  in  American  growth. 
The  upward  trend  line  has  dips  along  the 
way.  In  1837,  for  example,  a  long  depression 
climaxed  Jackson’s  second  administration, 
which  had  witnessed  much  wild  speculation 
and  inflation.  From  1865  on  defeat  and  Re¬ 
construction  laid  the  South  low  for  decades. 
In  the  depression  of  the  1890’s,  the  Populists 
talked  up  free  silver,  the  graduated  income 
tax,  and  Government  ownership  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  And  in  1929  *  *  *. 

The  American  growth  story  is  unfinished. 
Up  to  now  it’s  been  a  dramatic  human  inter¬ 
est  story  of  architects,  engineers,  and  work¬ 
men,  of  strokes  of  genius  and  strokes  of  fool¬ 
ishness,  of  the  libertarianism  of  Thomas 
Paine,  the  nobility  of  purpose  of  George 
Washington,  the  homely  wisdom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  bold  experimentation  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt,  the  sense  of  balance  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

One  may  differ  with  the  Challenge  edi¬ 
tors  here  and  there  on  some  of  their  empha¬ 
sis  and  interpretations,  just  as  one  may  dif¬ 
fer  with  such  late  economic  historians  as 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  Charles  Beard, 
and  Garet  Garrett  and  with  such  modern 
growth  theoreticians  as  W.  W.  Rostow,  Colin 
Clark,  and  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Who’s 
right  and  who’s  wrong?  Who  talks  growth 
and  who  talks  growthmanship?  The  future 
holds  the  answer,  but  one  thing  is  certain: 
American  economic  growth  has  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  foreign  govern¬ 
ment’s  aid  figured  in  it. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mi*.  President,  it 
is  time  that  we  reemphasize  to  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  countries  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  our  system  of  individual  liberty 
and  a  free,  private  enterprise  society. 
Whatever  we  can  now  contribute  to 
others  is  possible  because  of  our  ad¬ 
herence  to  these  concepts  since  1789 
when  our  Government  was  founded. 
Our  people  stem  from  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet,  in  the  climate 
of  liberty  which  we  have  evolved,  they 
have  become  endowed  with  those  attrib¬ 
utes  of  industry  and  diligence  that  have 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  preserve  free¬ 
dom  when  older  nations  had  lost  their 
ability  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  we  over¬ 
burden  our  own  economy,  more  thought 
will  be  given  to  the  fact  that  we,  too, 
were  once  an  underdeveloped  country. 
As  Dr.  Peterson  points  out,  there  was  no 
foreign  aid  from  any  other  nation  to 
assist  us  during  our  period  of  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  world’s  natural  resources,  and  while 
our  people  have  been  well  trained  in 
modern  technology,  this  can  be  achieved 
by  others,  too,  if  they  have  the  will  and 
the  desire  to  develop  their  maximum 
potential. 


Technical  assistance  and  similar 
measures  to  enable  them  to  achieve  more 
rapidly  the  technical  advances  that 
characterize  the  20th  century  will  never 
require  the  vast  outlays  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  in  long-range  development  pro¬ 
grams  where  our  country  endeavors  to 
construct  every  conceivable  type  of  facil¬ 
ity  which  will  ultimately  extend  our 
commitments  to  the  point  where  we  will 
be  forced  to  default  on  obligations  that 
may  be  more  pressing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes.  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  corrections  regarding  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  all  of  the  $8.8  billion  could  be  obli¬ 
gated  in  the  first  year.  This  would  not 
be  so  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Only 
$1,887  million  is  made  available  under  the 
bill  by  1862,  and  I  see  no  authority  and  no 
justification  for  saying  that  $8.8  billion 
can  be  obligated  the  first  year.  The  bill 
would  make  the  funds  available  year  by 
year.  Any  agreement  about  future  use 
of  the  funds  would  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  funds,  and  would 
be  of  a  contingent  nature.  Of  course, 
any  improvident  man  could  go  out  and 
say,  "I  will  do  so  and  so  if  I  get  the 
money.”  But  I  do  not  consider  that  a 
proper  or  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  eloquent  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dikksen], 
are  the  most  persuasive  reasons  I  have 
heard  as  to  why  the  Byrd  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  He  has  outlined  in 
detail  many  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  under  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration. 

I  also  believe  they  could  well  be  made 
under  a  Democratic  administration  if  we 
forced  it  to  follow  the  same  procedure. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois — I  will  not 
repeat  what  he  said — has  told  us  about 
what  has  happened  in  Korea,  in  Peru, 
and  in  Iran.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
committee  and  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  to  avoid  a 
continuation  or  repetition  of  such  in¬ 
stances.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  this 
bill  will  be  a  panacea.  It  probably  wfill 
not  be.  However  it  will  at  least  make  it 
possible,  if  we  have  an  intelligent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  to  break 
off  the  shackles  which  now  hobble  the 
activity,  and  enable  the  administrators 
to  study  and  plan  for  development,  and 
in  a  manner  that  will  avoid  or  minimize 
the  kind  of  mistakes  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  described  so  eloquently.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  they  will  be 
minimized,  although  perhaps  not  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated,  any  more  than  the 
mistakes  that  we  have  made  in  this 
Congress  in  the  construction  of  our  own 
facilities  have  been  completely  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  only  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  first  observation  the  Senator  has 
made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  time 
for  it  now.  That  question  has  come  up 
before.  I  will  put  in  the  Record  the  com¬ 
plete  answer. 
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Mr.  President,  on  August  7,  1961,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Passman  inserted  in  the 
Record  some  material  which  he  labeled 
“Facts  About  the  Foreign  Aid  Program.” 

Since  I  had  the  experience  of  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  television  program  recently  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Passman 
for  a  discussion  on  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  I  have  a  special  interest  in  what 
Representative  Passman  says  about  this 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  some  comments  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  assertions  made  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Passman,  and  other  documents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  Upon  Statement  Made  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Passman  in  a  Letter  Regarding 
the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  and  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  August  7,  1961,  at 
Page  13695 

1.  Mr.  Passman  begins  by  saying  that  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  authorization  “The  Con¬ 
gress  *  *  *  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
surrender  control  of  the  purse  strings.” 

Comment:  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  case. 
The  Congress  would  retain  full  authority  to 
limit,  curtail,  or  revoke  the  authority 
granted  to  the  President.  This  could,  of 
course,  be  done  through  authorizing  legisla¬ 
tion.  Since  such  authorizing  legislation 
could  be  in  the  form  of  a  simple  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  annual  bill  authorizing  essen¬ 
tial  grant  aid,  it  would  be  effectively  im¬ 
possible  for  the  President  to  veto  congres¬ 
sional  action  concerning  the  lending  pro¬ 
gram.  Action  to  limit,  curtail,  or  revoke 
could  also  be  taken  in  an  appropriation  act. 
Under  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  made  applicable  by  section  203(b)  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  the  Congress  could 
limit  obligations  or  expenditures — although 
it  is  plain  from  the  history  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  and  of  this 
aid  legislation  that  such  limitations  will  not 
be  imposed  except  under  unusual  or  special 
circumstances. 

2.  Mr.  Passman  makes  seven  numbered 
points : 

“First.  The  executive  branch  would  no 
longer  have  to  justify  funds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  financing  program.  Rather,  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  would  have  to  show  sufficient 
cause  for  making  any  reduction.  It  would 
require  an  act  of  Congress  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  borrowing  authorization.” 

Comment:  It  is  true  that  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  as  in  any  other  legislation  the  Congress 
would  make  an  authorization  which  could 
not  be  reduced  witho.ut  another  act  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  true  that  the  executive 
branch  would  “no  longer  have  to  justify 
funds  for  the  development  financing  pro¬ 
gram.”  The  executive  branch  would  have  to 
present  to  the  Congress  each  year  a  budget 
program  as  required  by  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act  and  as  now  done  by 
more  than  20  lending  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  are  financed  in  this  way. 

As  to  any  “sufficient  cause”  the  legislative 
branch  would  “have  to  show”  to  make  a  re¬ 
duction — the  point  is,  that  the  only  show¬ 
ing  would  be  to  itself. 

It  is  correct  that  once  the  Congress  has 
established  a  national  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  the  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  which  the  President  has 
recommended,  it  would  be  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  program  would  continue  un¬ 
til  sufficient  cause  developed  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  any  reduction  in  it.  Other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  little  meaning  in  the 
Congress  making  a  policy  decision  at  all. 

“Second.  The  executive  witnesses  admit 
that  once  given  this  authority,  they  do  not 


expect  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  take  it 
back.” 

Comment:  As  just  stated,  the  President  is 
asking  the  Congress  to  make  a  national  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  United  States  will  undertake 
a  role  of  leadership  in  developing  and 
strengthening  the  newly  independent  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  and  will  provide  as¬ 
surance  that  funds  for  this  purpose  will  be 
available  over  a  5-year  period.  Obviously, 
it  would  not  be  expected  by  the  executive 
branch  witnesses  or  anyone  else  that  the 
Congress  would  renege  on  this  decision  un¬ 
less  valid  reasons  for  doing  so  developed.  Yet 
the  bills  as  recommended  by  both  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittees  retain  full  authority  to  the  Congress 
to  change  its  mind  either  through  an  au¬ 
thorization  or  an  appropriations  bill  should 
unusual  circumstances  require  it. 

“Third.  The  administration  could,  directly 
or  indirectly,  commit  the  entire  $8.8  billion 
during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  these  commitments,  based  upon 
the  inaccurate  estimates  of  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past,  could  lead  to  a  further 
request  of  double  or  triple  the  present 
amount  to  bring  the  programs  to  comple¬ 
tion.” 

“Fourth.  In  effect  the  executive  could  com¬ 
mit  this  country  to  the  entire  amount  before 
the  Congress  knew  to  what  countries,  to  what 
programs,  or  to  what  projects  the  funds 
would  go.” 

Comment:  This  is  not  correct.  The  an¬ 
nual  increments  of  funds  for  lending  become 
available  for  obligation  by  the  President  only 
year  by  year  and  cannot  be  obligated  until 
(1)  the  year  in  which  they  become  available 
arrives,  and  (2)  until  an  appropriation  act  is 
passed  providing  for  their  obligation.  They 
cannot  even  be  irrevocably  committed.  The 
report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  states 
this  plainly  (p.  18) : 

“The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Executive,  and  definitely  understands,  that 
no  irrevocable  commitments  for  future  years 
will  be  made  under  this  authority  to  any 
country,  and  Congress  can  always  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation.  Indeed,  all  commit¬ 
ments  of  future  year  funds  will  be  specifi¬ 
cally  contingent  on  their  continued  avail¬ 
ability  from  Congress.” 

“Fifth.  The  Executive  prefers  not  to  refer 
to  the  program  as  a  loan  program,  but  rather 
as  a  development  financing  program.  Most 
of  the  funds  would  be  advanced,  on  a  50- 
year-term  basis,  without  interest,  and  with  a 
10-year  grace  period  before  any  repayments 
are  required.” 

Comment :  The  program  may  be  called  with 
equal  correctness  a  “loan”  program,  a  “de¬ 
velopment  financing”  program,  a  “develop¬ 
ment  lending”  program,  or  a  “development 
credit”  program.  By  whatever  name  our  aid 
is  called,  it  will  be  advanced  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repay¬ 
ment  in  dollars.  It  is  not  correct  that  most 
of  the  funds  would  be  advanced  on  a  50-year 
period,  etc.  This  describes  the  outside  limits. 
The  range  within  these  limits  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
when  the  aid  agency  commences  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Even  at  the  beginning  there  will  be 
loans  on  harder  terms  than  these  outside 
limits.  As  the  economies  of  aided  nations 
begin  to  strengthen  and  their  debt  service 
capacity  improves  more  of  them  will  be 
capable  of  handling  shorter  term  loans.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help 
nations  in  various  early  stages  of  economic 
development  to  make  substantial  progress. 

“Sixth.  The  administration  refers  to  this 
as  a  5-year  program,  but  since  there  would 
be  no  substantial  repayments  on  the  loans 
for  10  years,  it  is  possible  there  would  be  a 
similar  request  after  the  first  5  years.  Since 
high  officials  of  the  administration  admit 
that  this  could  be  a  30-year  program,  how 
far  afield  could  we  go  before  it  crushes  our 


own  economy,  already  strained  by  excessive 
spending  and  deficit  spending?” 

Comment:  It  is  certainly  possible  that 
there  will  be  additional  requests  for  funds 
after  the  first  5  years.  President  Kennedy 
has  proposed  a  Decade  of  Development.  The 
development  problem  is  a  great  one  and  will 
not  be  solved  in  a  few  years.  The  implica¬ 
tion  that  our  investment  in  our  aid  program 
will  “crush  our  own  economy”  is  extreme 
and  out  of  keeping  with  the  facts.  The  total 
aid  program  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1962  is  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  anticipated  gross  national  product.  The 
economic  program  is  little  more  than  half 
of  this.  The  development  lending  program 
requested  for  fiscal  1962  and  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  years  will  be  approximately  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  our  annual  gross  national 
production.  These  figures  may  be  compared 
to  the  4  years  of  the  Marshall  plan  when 
our  aid  program  averaged  over  2  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product. 

It  is  important  to  realize  also  that  the 
total  aid  program  recommended  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  is  about  5  percent  of  our  anticipated 
Federal  budget  receipts  (and  of  this  the 
development  lending  program  is  about  2  per¬ 
cent.  During  the  years  of  the  Marshall  plan 
the  aid  program  ran  at  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  14  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
receipts. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  when 
people  talk  loosely  of  the  aid  program  bank¬ 
rupting  the  country  that  at  present  our  total 
national  debt  is  less  than  58  percent  of  our 
national  production  in  a  single  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  the  Marshall  plan  when  our 
aid  program  was,  as  just  mentioned,  rela¬ 
tively  far  greater  than  now,  our  national  debt 
averaged  around  85  percent  of  our  annual 
gross  national  product.  Tables  setting  forth 
the  relevant  figures  for  1949  through  1961 
follow  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

“Seventh.  The  administration  proposes 
back-door  spending  only  on  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  annual  aid  cost.  How¬ 
ever,  the  executive  witnesses  are  frank  in 
stating  they  expect  other  portions  of  the 
program  to  be  shifted  to  the  new  back-door- 
spending  approach.  As  each  year  passes, 
Congress  would  lose  control  over  more  and 
more  phases  of  the  program.” 

Comment :  It  is  correct  that  the  President 
asks  borrowing  authority  only  for  funds  for 
the  lending  program  which  is  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  request  for  fiscal  year  1962 
and  for  the  remaining  4  years  of  the  re¬ 
quest  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  fiscal 
year  1962  total.  It  is  not  contemplated, 
however,  that  other  portions  of  the  program 
would  be  shifted  to  this  form  of  funding. 
What  is  intended  and  hoped  for  is  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce,  at  least  slightly, 
grants  for  supporting  assistance.  Presum¬ 
ably  such  a  change  toward  loans  would  have 
the  warm  approval  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

3.  Mr.  Passman  repeats  a  statement  made 
in  an  earlier  letter  that:  “So  unfirm  have 
been  the  estimates  in  the  past,  and  so  un¬ 
certain  the  actual  need,  that  after  the  Con¬ 
gress  reduced  the  executive’s  requests  in  the 
past  6  years  by  $414  billion,  the  Congress  still 
appropriated  so  much  in  excess  of  needs  that 
the  cumulative  unobligated  balances  for  the 
same  period  exceeded  $1  y2  billion.” 

Comment:  This  statement  provides  a 
rather  remarkable  manipulation  of  statistics 
to  reach  totally  unsupported  conclusions. 

The  executive  has,  of  course,  lived  within 
the  appropriation  allowed  it.  This  certainly 
does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  its  requests  were  unfirm  or  the  needs 
uncertain.  The  executive  has  merely  cut 
down  programs  which  it  thought  important 
and  done  the  best  it  could  within  the  funds 
allowed. 

In  the  process  some  funds  have  been  un¬ 
obligated  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
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These  funds  have  remained  unobligated  in 
recent  years  because  it  has  been  neither 
possible  nor  sensible  to  obligate  every  penny 
in  each  of  hundreds  of  the  individual  ac¬ 
counts  into  which  the  economic  and  military 
funds  are  divided  during  the  year.  The 
funds  left  over  unobligated  at  the  end  of  any 
year  are  normally  reappropriated  and  become 
in  effect  a  working  capital  carryover.  What 
Mr.  Passman  has  done  is  to  add  up  all  of 
the  unobligated  balances  at  the  end  of  each 
of  6  fiscal  years,  making  a  cumulative  total 
of  $1.5  billion,  which  he  then  points  to  as 
indicating  that  despite  the  cuts  made  by 
the  Congress  the  aid  program  had  more 
funds  than  it  needed.  Actually,  however, 
after  the  reappropriation  each  year  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  which  re¬ 
mained  unobligated  in  past  fiscal  years,  the 
aid  program  had  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1961  approximately  $143  million. 
This  figure  is  the  only  relevant  figure  and  it 
is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  figure  used 
by  Mr.  Passman.  Moreover,  it  is  fully  taken 
into  account  in  making  the  request  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

The  aid  program’s  situation  is  like  an 
individual’s  bank  account.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  there  may  be  a  little  money  not 
yet  spent.  This  money  is  carried  over  to 
the  next  month  at  the  end  of  which  there 
may  be  a  little  not  yet  spent,  which  is  carried 
over  to  the  next  month,  etc.  When  the 
individual  reaches  the  end  of  the  year,  what 
he  has  left  from  his  income,  above  the  needs 
of  the  year  is  the  last  balance  in  his  bank 
account.  But  what  Mr.  Passman  has  done 
is  to  take  the  figure  which  is  carried  over 
at  the  end  of  each  month  and  add  them  all 
together  and  then  claim  that  it  is  this  figure 
by  which  the  individual’s  income  exceeded 
his  needs  for  the  year. 

4.  Mr.  Passman  says  that  “the  executive 
witnesses  admit  that  they  do  not  anticipate 
better  programs  or  better  project,  but  the 
need  is  for  long-term  financing.” 

Comment:  This  is  not  an  accurate  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  of  executive  witnesses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  President  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  branch 
have  repeatedly  said  they  do  anticipate  that 
the  long-term  commitment  authority  re¬ 
quested  will  make  possible  better  programs 
and  better  projects  more  economically  fi¬ 
nanced  and  more  effectively  carried  out. 

5.  Mr.  Passman  says  executive  branch  wit¬ 
nesses  state:  “that  some  nations  hesitate  to 
enter  into  needed  self -reforms  because  they 
could  not  trust  America  to  fulfill  its  com¬ 
mitments”. 

Comment:  This  is  not  a  precise  reflection 
of  executive  branch  testimony.  What  the 
executive  branch  has  said  repeatedly  and 
what  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  have  concluded  is  that 
the  less  developed  nations  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  the  hard  decisions  to 
levy  taxes  and  otherwise  accumulate  and 
commit  their  own  resources  for  several  years 
in  the  future  to  important  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  undertake  difficult  programs 
for  social  progress  unless  they  can  have  some 
assurance  that  absolutely  essential  outside 
funds  will  also  be  available.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  provide  such 
assurances  now  because  the  Congress  has 
given  him  no  authority  to  do  so  and  because 
past  experience  shows  very  plainly  that  even 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress  will  provide  no  assurance 
of  funds  since  the  appropriations  for  the 
Development  loan  Fund  have  over  the  past 
4  years  fallen  short  of  authorizations  by 
some  23  percent. 


Mutual  security  appropriations  and  U.S. 
gross  national  product 


Fiscal  year 

Mutual 
security 
appropria¬ 
tions  (as  ap¬ 
propriated 
by  Congress) 

U.S.  gross 
national 
product 
(by  fiscal 
years) 

Appropri¬ 
ations 
as  a 
percent 
of  GNP 

1949 _ 

Millions 

Billions 

$0,  440 

$201.5 

2. 47 

1950 _ 

5,  092 

204.0 

1 . 93 

1951 _ 

7,  485 

310.  4 

2.  41 

1952_ . 

7,  284 

338.5 

2. 15 

1953 _ 

0.002 

359.7 

1.  07 

1954 _ 

4.  531 

301.  8 

1.25 

1955.  _ 

2,  781 

308.  5 

.  75 

1959 _ 

2,  703 

409.  5 

.  00 

1957 _ 

3,  707 

432.  9 

.87 
.  03 

1958 _ 

2,  709 

439.  9 

1959 _ _ 

3,448 

407.  3 

.74 

1960 _  . 

3,  220 

493.  5 

.  05 

1901 . . 

3,831 

i  503. 0 

.70 

1  Estimated. 


Mutual  security  appropriations  and  budget 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 


Fiscal  year 

Mutual 
security 
appropria¬ 
tions  (as 
appropriated 
by  Congress) 

Budget 

receipts 

Appro¬ 
priations 
as  a  per¬ 
cent  of 
budget 
receipts 

1949 _ 

Millions 
$0,  440 

Pillions 

$37.7 

1960 . .  . 

5,  092 

30.  5 

14.0 

1951 _ 

7,  485 

47.  0 

15.  7 

1952 . . . 

7,  284 

01.  4 

1 1.9 

1953 . . 

0,002 

04.  8 

9.3 

1954 _ _ 

4,531 

04.  7 

7. 0 

1955 _ _ 

2,781 

00.  4 

4.0 

1950 _ _ 

2,  703 

08. 2 

4.  0 

1967 . . . 

3,  707 

71.0 

5.3 

1958 _ _ 

2,  709 

09. 1 

4.0 

1959 _ _ 

3,448 

08.  3 

5.0 

1900.. . . . 

3,220 

78.  5 

4.  1 

1901 _ 

3,831 

79.2 

4.8 

U.S.  public  debt  (Federal  Government)  and 
,  U.S.  gross  national  product 


Fiscal  year 

Gross 
national 
product 
(fiscal  years) 

Public  debt 
outstand¬ 
ing  end  of 
fiscal  year 

Debt  as 
a  percent 
of  GNP 

1949 _  ... 

Billions 
$261. 5 

Billions 
$252.  S 

90.7 

1950 _ _ 

204.  0 

257.  4 

97.  5 

1951 . . 

310.4 

255.3 

82.2 

1952.. _ _ 

338.5 

259.  2 

76. 0 

1953 . . 

359.  7 

200.  1 

74.0 

1954 _ 

361.8 

271.3 

75.0 

1955 _ _ 

308.  5 

274.  4 

74.5 

1956. _ _ 

409.  5 

272.  8 

00.  6 

1957 _ _ 

432.9 

270.  0 

02.5 

1958 _ 

439.  9 

270.  4 

02.8 

1959.. . . 

407.  3 

284.  8 

00.9 

1900 _ 

493.  5 

280.  5 

58.  1 

1901. . . . 

1  593. 0 

289.  2 

57.5 

1  Estimated. 


Facts  About  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 
(Mr.  Passman  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record,  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks, 
a  recapitulation  of  the  funds  on  hand  to  the 
credit  of  the  mutual  security  program  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  in  the  amount  of  $5,443  mil¬ 
lion.  Most  of  this  money  is  to  pay  for  long- 
range  programs  and  projects  now  in  progress 
and  under  construction. 

Foreign  aid  projects  and  programs  pres¬ 
ently  are  on  a  5-year  planning  basis,  or  for 
even  longer.  Those  are  the  instructions  that 
go  out  to  the  field,  and  that  is  the  basis  for 
handling  these  operations. 

Mr.  Ford.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  Passman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  on  the  very  fine  job 
he  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
the  membership  with  some  documented  facts 
about  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  the  executive  branch  succeeds  in  getting 
a  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  on  the 
Treasury  back-door  financing  basis,  the  Con¬ 
gress  then  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
surrender  control  of  the  purse  strings.  If 
the  proposed  legislation  is  approved : 

First.  The  executive  branch  would  no 
longer  have  to  justify  funds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  financing  program.  Rather,  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  would  have  to  show  sufficient 
cause  for  making  any  reduction.  It  would 
require  an  act  of  Congress  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  borrowing  authorization. 

Second.  The  executive  witnesses  admit 
that  once  given  this  authority,  they  do  not 
expect  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  take  it 
back. 

Third.  The  administration  could,  directly 
or  indirectly,  commit  the  entire  $8.8  billion 
during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  these  commitments,  based  upon 
the  inaccurate  estimates  of  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past  could  lead  to  a  further  re¬ 
quest  of  double  or  triple  the  present  amount 
to  bring  the  programs  to  completion. 

Fourth.  In  effect,  the  executive  could  com¬ 
mit  this  country  to  the  entire  amount  before 
the  Congress  knew  to  what  countries,  to 
what  programs,  or  to  what  projects  the  funds 
would  go. 

Fifth.  The  executive  prefers  not  to  refer 
to  the  program  as  a  loan  program,  but  rather 
as  a  development  financing  program.  Most 
of  the  funds  would  be  advanced  on  a  50- 
year-term  basis,  without  interest,  and  with 
a  10-year  grace  period  before  any  repayments 
are  required. 

Sixth.  The  administration  refers  to  this 
as  a  5-year  program,  but  since  there  would 
be  no  substantial  repayments  on  the  loans 
for  10  years,  it  is  possible  there  would  be  a 
similar  request  after  the  first  5  years.  Since 
high  officials  of  the  administration  admit 
that  this  could  be  a  30-year  program,  how 
far  afield  could  we  go  before  it  crushes  our 
own  economy,  already  strained  by  excessive 
spending  and  deficit  spending? 

Seventh.  The  administration  proposes 
back-door  spending  only  on  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  annual  aid  cost.  How¬ 
ever,  the  executive  witnesses  are  frank  in 
stating  they  expect  other  portions  of  the 
program  to  be  shifted  to  the  new  back-door- 
spending  approach.  As  each  year  passes, 
Congress  would  lose  control  over  more  and 
more  phases  of  the  program. 

So  unfirm  have  been  the  estimates  in  the 
past,  and  so  uncertain  the  actual  need,  that 
even  after  the  Congress  reduced  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  requests  in  the  past  6  years  by  $4i/2 
billion,  the  Congress  still  appropriated  so 
much  in  excess  of  needs  that  the  cumulative 
unobligated  balances  for  the  same  period  ex¬ 
ceeded  $iy2  billion. 

The  executive  witnesses  admit  that  they 
do  not  anticipate  better  programs  or  better 
projects,  but  the  need  is  for  long-term  fi¬ 
nancing.  They  state  that  some  nations  hesi¬ 
tate  to  enter  into  needed  self-reforms  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  trust  America  to  fulfill 
its  commitments. 

Beautiful  phrases,  carefully  worded  re¬ 
ports,  claims  and  executives  courtesies  can¬ 
not  change  the  facts,  as  above  indicated. 
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The  record  of  the  hearings  thus  far  held  by 
our  subcommittee  documents  the  facts  I 
have  presented. 

The  recapitulation  sheet  which  I  am  ex¬ 
tending  in  the  Record  indicates  the  latest 
estimate  of  unobligated  and  unexpended 
funds  on  hand  June  30,  1961 : 

“Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  (foreign-aid  funds,  by  pro¬ 
gram  and  amount  on  hand  unexpended, 


June  30,  1961) 

Military  assistance _ $2,519,643,000 

Defense  support _  673,491,000 

Development  loan  fund _  1,  488,  758,  000 

Development  assistance _  36,  632,  000 

Special  assistance _  207,171,000 

President’s  Asian  fund _  50,  757,  000 

President’s  contingency 

fund _ _  252,  106,  000 

Technical  cooperation  bi¬ 
lateral _  155, 068,  000 

Technical  cooperation, 

United  Nations _  12,  900,  000 

Technical  cooperation.  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American 

States _  1,  201,  000 

Atoms  for  peace _  6,  959,  000 

Intergovernment  Commis¬ 
sion  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion _  5,  615,  000 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund _  800,  000 

Escapee  program _  4,  490,  000 

U.N.  Children’s  Fund _  8,  542,  000 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works 

Agency -  9,  274,  000 

Ocean  freight _  588,  000 

NATO  science  program _ _ 

Administrative  expense, 

ICA -  8,  494,  000 

Administrative  expense, 

State -  923,  000 


Grand  total _  5,  443,  412,  000 


Unexpended  funds  on  hand 

June  30,  1961 _  5,443,412,000 

Unexpended  funds  on  hand 

June  30,  1960 _  4,  713,  665,  000 


Increase  in  unexpend¬ 
ed  funds  during  last 
fiscal  year _  729,  747,  000” 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  for  a 
brief  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  read  to  the 
Senate  the  language  on  page  8  of  the 
bill,  section  203,  subparagraph  (a)  with 
respect  to  incurring  obligations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  provides  that 
funds  are  to  be  available  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  read 
all  the  language? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
the  section  as  the  committee  under¬ 
stands  it  and  as  the  legal  authority  un¬ 
derstands  it,  and  that  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  executive  department. 
However  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  subject.  We  can  pursue  it  on 
Monday,  if  the  Senator  wishes.  The 
Senator  is  not  correct  if  he  means  that 
the  full  authority  can  be  obligated  in 
the  sense  of  being  set  aside.  I  assume 
he  intended  to  leave  that  meaning  in  the 
minds  of  Senators.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  so.  As  I  said,  if  next  spring 
Congress  wishes  to  rescind  this  author¬ 
ity,  I  do  not  believe  the  balance  of  the 
funds  will  be  available  for  obligations. 


However,  I  should  like  to  pursue  that 
subject  at  a  different  time. 

With  regard  to  the  decision  which  we 
are  about  to  make,  which  I  consider 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important  with 
respect  to  the  whole  bill,  the  idea  of 
foreign  aid  has  long  been  accepted.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  much  choice 
about  it.  It  is  as  much  the  established 
policy  of  the  present  administration  as 
it  was  of  the  administration  during  the 
previous  8  years.  The  question  is.  How 
good  a  bill  can  we  enact?  I  think  that 
decision  is  the  core  of  the  whole  debate 
and  of  the  whole  controversy  and  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  this 
year’s  foreign  aid  legislation  could  rest 
solely  on  the  legislative  merits  of  the 
long-term  borrowing  authority,  or  on  the 
efficacy  of  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy,  our  task  would  be 
easier  than  in  fact  it  is.  These,  of  course, 
are  questions  of  the  utmost  relevance, 
but  there  is  a  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  that  remains  unanswered — one  that 
is  implicit  in  all  of  the  major  issues  that 
have  come  before  a  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  has  been  cruelly  overburdened 
with  the  necessity  for  fateful  decisions. 

The  ultimate  question  is  whether  this 
Nation  is  prepared  to  accept  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  inescapable  responsibilities  of 
having  come  of  age  in  history.  The 
transition  from  youth  to  majority  is  as 
painful  in  the  life  of  a  nation  as  it  is 
poignant  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 
But  history,  like  human  mortality,  is  an 
impersonal  and  inexorable  force.  It 
grants  no  reprieves  and,  indeed,  deals 
harshly  with  those  who  would  linger  be¬ 
mused  and  nostalgic  in  the  afterglow  of 
lost  youth. 

The  character  of  a  mature  nation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  mature  individ¬ 
ual.  Adulthood  means  the  acceptance 
of  permanent  responsibilities,  of  con¬ 
tinuing  tasks,  of  enterprises  that  ad¬ 
vance  imperceptibly  toward  fruition  with 
neither  climax  nor  completion.  It 
means  ambiguity  when  we  would  prefer 
precision,  tedious  labor  when  we  would 
prefer  dramatic  action,  infinite  patience 
when  we  would  prefer  immediate  re¬ 
wards.  Above  all,  maturity  requires  a 
final  accommodation  between  our  aspi¬ 
rations  and  our  limitations. 

We  have  clung  too  long  to  our  youth 
as  a  nation  and  it  is  readily  understand¬ 
able  that  we  have  done  so.  We  have 
been  a  nation  favored  by  geography,  by 
resources,  by  a  political  tradition  of  ’lib¬ 
erty  and  law,  by  the  rich  human  re¬ 
sources  of  a  heterogeneous  people  en¬ 
dowed  with  spirit,  energy,  and  creative 
genius. 

In  our  first  century  and  a  half  it 
seemed  to  us  that  nothing  could  go 
wrong,  that  we  had  only  to  set  our  sights 
on  some  concrete  goal  and  we  would 
surely  attain  it.  And  we  were  largely 
right,  because  with  the  exception  of  the 
Civil  War  our  history  was  a  chronicle 
of  victory  and  success.  From  the 
minutemen  to  the  Alamo,  from  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  West  to  the  charge  up  San 
Juan  Hill,  our  experience  was  one  of  ex¬ 
hilarating  and  successful  adventure. 
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But  history  plays  cruel  tricks.  It  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  believe  that  this  unexampled 
series  of  triumphs  was  the  product  of 
our  vigor  and  resourcefulness  alone. 
What  we  failed  to  perceive  in  our  past 
was  the  presence  of  another  element — 
the  element  of  an  improbable  run  of 
luck — the  luck  of  a  rich  and  unspoiled 
continent  far  removed  from  the  centers 
of  world  power  and  world  conflict. 

Now  that  luck  has  run  out  and  we 
must  face  the  world  on  its  own  terms. 
Indeed  it  ran  out  40  or  50  years  ago,  but 
we  have  contrived  thus  far  to  escape  a 
conscious  confrontation  with  that  fact. 

Woodrow  Wilson  knew  it.  He  per¬ 
ceived  the  ultimate  fact  of  this  century 
of  American  history — not  that  America 
must  come  out  into  the  world  but  that 
the  world  had  come  in  on  America.  Wil¬ 
son  conceived  of  a  new  order  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  not  an  unattainable 
millennium  but  a  system  of  permanent 
processes  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  human  condition  on  earth.  “We 
are  trying,”  he  said,  “to  make  a  society 
instead  of  a  set  of  barbarians  out  of 
the  governments  of  the  world.”  And 
Wilson  knew  that  America’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  great  task  was  not  a  matter 
of  option.  “There  can  be  no  question,” 
he  said  in  his  address  to  the  Senate  of 
July  10,  1919,  “of  our  ceasing  to  be  a 
world  power.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  can  refuse  the  moral  leader¬ 
ship  that  is  offered  us,  whether  we  shall 
accept  or  reject  the  confidence  of  the 
world.” 

America  rejected  the  advice  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  We  preferred  to  rely  on  a 
continuation  of  the  good  luck  that  had 
never  failed  us.  It  was  a  desperate  and 
unsuccessful  gamble  for  which  both  we 
and  the  world  have  already  paid  an  in¬ 
calculable  price.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
those  among  us  who  are  still  unwilling 
to  relinquish  the  dazzling  illusions  of 
our  lost  youth. 

Our  prospects  have  narrowed  greatly 
since  the  lost  opportunity  of  40  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  be 
before  they  finally  fade  into  darkness  if 
we  do  not  finally  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  burden  of  continuing  an  onerous  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  harsh  and  dangerous 
world.  Our  power  is  inseparable  from 
continuing  trusteeship ;  and  this  trustee¬ 
ship,  as  Wilson  perceived,  derives  not 
from  choice,  but  from  inescapable  com¬ 
pulsions — “the  compulsion  of  honor,  the 
compulsion  of  interest,  and  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  humanity.” 

Our  proper  objective  as  a  nation  must 
still  be  “to  make  a  society  instead  of  a 
set  of  barbarians  out  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world.”  Advancement  to¬ 
ward  this  objective  will  require  persist¬ 
ent  effort  in  the  face  of  inevitable  frus¬ 
trations.  More  fundamentally  it  will 
require  the  cultivation  of  qualities  that 
are  associated  with  maturity  rather 
than  youth — qualities  of  wisdom  as  well 
as  resourcefulness,  quiet  determination 
as  well  as  righteous  dedication,  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  moral  courage  in 
place  of  adolescent  bravado. 

The  purpose  of  foreign  aid,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  our  foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  is 
the  very  gradual  improvement  of  hu- 
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man  life  on  earth.  Our  success  is  not 
guaranteed  and  if  our  efforts  are  to  be 
coherent  and  sustained,  we  must  accept 
this  fact  with  sobriety  and  serenity. 
Besides  patient  and  continuous  effort 
we  must  bring  to  the  task  a  little  of  a 
sense  of  mission — and  I  emphasize  lit¬ 
tle.  A  consuming  messianism  will 
surely  lead  us  to  false  hopes  and  frus¬ 
tration,  while  action  without  purpose  is 
action  without  meaning  or  hope.  But 
a  little  of  a  sense  of  mission  can  guide 
us— unencumbered  by  either  extrava¬ 
gant  hopes  or  unwarranted  despair — 
toward  worthy  and  attainable  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  a  vote 
against  the  Byrd  amendment  is  a  sign 
that  we  have  now  accepted  our  responsi¬ 
bilities;  that  we  recognize  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  finish  next  year,  or  even 
the  next  year.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  be  with  us.  We  have  already  had 
it  for  12  years.  Too  many  Members  of 
this  body  thought  each  year  that  the 
program  would  be  ended  possibly  the 
following  year.  Hence,  we  adopted  the 
annual  procedure.  What  this  means,  I 
believe,  among  other  things,  is  that  we 
recognize  that  we  have  a  very  long  and 
difficult  task  and  that  we  might  as  well 
accept  it  in  earnest,  try  to  plan  for  it, 
and  organize  our  administration  of  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  instances  of  con¬ 
fusion  or  of  mistakes,  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  and  so  widely  discussed  here 
today,  can  be  stopped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  to  insert  in  the  Record 
two  short  statements  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  on  Statement  by  Senator  Byrd 

on  August  8,  1961  (Congressional  Record, 

P.  14014) 

Senator  Byrd  said  to  the  Senate  on  Au¬ 
gust  8  that  “the  foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1983) 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  would  capitalize 
the  proposed  new  Development  Loan  Fund 
from  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  or 
other  forms  of  interest-bearing  Federal 
debt  *  *  *”  and  that  “using  the  full  amount 
of  the  Federal  debt  as  it  would  be  created 
for  the  development  loan  program,  interest 
on  $8.8  billion,  if  computed  at  3  percent  and 
compounded  annually  for  50  years,  would 
total  $29.7  billion.’’ 

The  Senator  inserts  a  lengthy  table  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  point. 

The  Senator  is  apparently  laboring  under 
a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
financing  the  aid  program  under  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  proposal  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  recommended  by  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  cost  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  annual  appropriations. 

Two  things  should  be  pointed  out.  First, 
whatever  the  cost  would  be,  it  would  be 
precisely  the  same  under  the  committee’s 
proposal  and  the  Senator’s  own  amendment. 
Second,  it  is  farfetched,  indeed  fantastic,  to 
compute  the  cost  of  any  Federal  program  by 
extrapolating  it  on  an  actuarial  basis  for  a 
particular  period  of  years  as  the  Senator  has 
done. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  correct  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  matter  that  under  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  funds  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
development  lending  program  (not  the  total 
of  each  year’s  borrowing  authority  as  shown 
in  the  Senator’s  table)  would  be  covered  by 


funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  Government 
securities — just  as  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
existing  24  Government  programs  financed  by 
borrowing  authority.  However,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  does  not  have  any  different  effect  on 
the  national  debt  than  would  the  procedure 
under  Senator  Byrd’s  own  amendment.  As 
Secretary  Dillon  said  in  his  joint  letter  with 
Secretary  Rusk  of  July  18: 

“Borrowing  authority  would  not  require 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt  or  borrowing 
from  the  public  any  more  than  any  other 
form  of  funding.  Whether  such  an  increase 
may  be  necessary  will  depend  at  any  given 
time  on  the  overall  receipts  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  compared  to  its  overall  expend¬ 
itures.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  aid  program 
on  the  public  debt  would  be  exactly  the  same 
whether  the  program  were  funded  by  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  or  by  annual  appropriations.’’ 

It  should  be  realized  that  every  week  the 
Government  issues  some  $1.7  billion  in 
Treasury  bills  and  a  like  amount  of  Treasury 
bills  or  other  obligations  is  retired  at  a  time 
when  the  budget  is  more  or  less  in  balance. 
When  revenues  are  less  than  expenditures, 
these  weekly  issues  will  be  larger  or  other 
debt  obligations  will  also  be  issued.  When 
revenues  are  greater  than  expenses,  the 
weekly  retirements  of  Treasury  bills  or  other 
obligations  may  increase.  In  any  case,  the 
issuance  of  public-debt  obligations  needed 
to  cover  expenditures  of  borrowing  authority 
programs  fall  well  within  this  continuing 
pattern.  Where  appropriated  funds  are  used, 
the  pattern  is  the  same.  If  more  funds  are 
needed  for  expenditures  than  are  readily 
available  in  the  Treasury,  the  issuance  of 
public-debt  obligations  may  be  increased. 
If  there  Is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  obligations  may  be  increased. 

In  short,  to  repeat,  the  cost  of  the  lending 
program  under  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  be  no  less  and  no  more  than  under 
the  committee’s  proposal. 

As  to  the  second  point,  there  is  no  more 
logic  in  capitalizing  the  cost  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  than  any  other  program  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If  the  same  logic  were  applied, 
for  example,  to  the  recently  voted  $47  bil¬ 
lion  defense  bill,  it  could  be  argued  that  in 
50  years  it  would  cost  the  United  States 
something  like  $150  billion  in  interest  for 
that  program. 

Comment  on  Byrd  Amendment 

The  amendment  would  knock  out  of  the 
bill  the  financing  of  development  lending 
through  borrowing  authority  and  would 
substitute  the  appropriation  method.  The 
amount  ($8.8  billion)  and  the  time  period 
(5  years)  would  remain  the  same. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  several  alternative  ways  of  fi¬ 
nancing  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
rejected  such  alternatives. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  bill: 
the  policy  of  placing  development  lending 
on  a  long-term  basis  instead  of  on  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  basis.  This  feature  has 
been  regarded  as  having  the  highest  priority 
both  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  by  President  Kennedy.  It  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1957. 

Borrowing  authority  rather  than  appro¬ 
priation  is  the  usual  procedure  for  lending 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Some 
24  lending  agencies  and  other  Government 
corporations  are  financed  by  borrowing  au¬ 
thority.  About  $100  billion  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  expenditure  by  the  Congress  in 
this  way.  S.  1983  requests  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  only  in  the  case  of  loans  repayable 
in  U.S.  dollars.  All  other  parts  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  are  to  be  financed 
through  appropriations  as  usual. 

Financing  of  lending  by  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  will  be  less  costly  and  result  in 
more  effective  programs  overseas  in  the  long 


run.  Foreign  countries  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  more  effective  economic  plans  because 
the  plans  can  be  long  range  since  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  match  country 
contributions  with  U.S.  loans  over  a  long 
range.  Money  would  also  be  saved  through 
the  elimination  of  any  hasty  obligation  of 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  fear 
of  congressional  failure  to  reappropriate. 

Experience  since  1957  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  method  of  financing  development  loans 
demonstrates  that  an  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  is  not  a  reliable  basis  on  which  the 
executive  branch  can  make  conditional 
commitments  to  foreign  countries.  Appro¬ 
priations  have  averaged  30  percent  less  than 
authorizations. 

The  borrowing  authority  method  does  re¬ 
duce  control  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  over  development  loans  but  the  ul¬ 
timate  control  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
is  not  impaired.  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  will  review  the  loan  budget  annually 
but  will  be  able  to  impose  limits  if  some 
unusual  circumstance  has  altered  basic 
congressional  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  cancel  the  whole  lend¬ 
ing  program,  or  to  stop  it  at  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year,  or  to  reduce  it  for  future  years, 
continues  in  effect. 

There  is  no  difference,  as  between  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  and  appropriation,  in  the  im¬ 
pact  which  the  development  loan  program 
will  have  on  either  the  Government  budget 
or  on  the  taxpayer.  The  economic  effect  of 
either  method  of  financing  is  the  same.  The 
money  must  ultimately  be  raised  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  same  way  whether  the  bor¬ 
rowing  authority  or  appropriation  method  is 
used:  namely,  by  a  combination  of  taxation 
and  borrowing  from  the  public. 

The  choice  of  method  of  financing  makes 
no  difference  in  the  likelihood  that  foreign 
loans  will  be  repaid.  Repayment  depends 
upon  the  economic  conditions  in  the  bor¬ 
rowing  country.  There  has  never  been  any 
default  on  a  foreign  aid  loan.  Repayments 
of  principal  and  interest  on  foreign  aid  loans 
are  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $800  million 
per  year. 

Borrowing  authority  is  not  new  to  the 
Senate  even  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Senate  in  1957  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  3  years 
of  financing,  the  first  year  by  appropriation 
and  the  next  2  years  by  borrowing  authority. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  is  purely  a 
matter  of  committee  jurisdiction.  That  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  question,  but  in  that 
connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
jurisdiction  over  development  loans  for  5 
years  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  would,  incongruously,  continue  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  1  minute  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  l  Mr. 
Lausche], 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  objective  so  eloquently  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
can  be  achieved  through  the  adoption  of 
the  Byrd  amendment.  The  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment  contemplates  a  5 -year  authoriza¬ 
tion  involving  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  is  now  contained  in  the  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  How¬ 
ever,  it  requires  that  each  year  Congress 
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shall  take  a  look  at  the  program  to  see 
what  is  being  done. 

In  my  opinion,  to  bypass  Congress  for 
5  years  in  the  expenditure  of  $8,787  mil¬ 
lion  is  not  sound.  It  constitutes  an  ab¬ 
dication  of  responsibility.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  operate 
in  a  supervisory  capacity  for  5  years - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  allow  me  half 
a  minute  in  which  to  finish  my  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  be  permitted  to  finish 
his  sentence,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  abdication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  5  years  and  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  review  will  lead  to  greater 
abuses  and  greater  confusion  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
12  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  than  I 
have  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
however,  I  have  examined  this  problem 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  give 
to  those  who  are  working  with  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  the  same  prerogatives 
as  would  be  necessary  for  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  private  business. 

The  idea  that  there  can  be  planning 
for  a  year  and  then  the  necessity  to  re¬ 
plan,  with  commitments  on  that  basis,  is, 
to  me,  unbusinesslike.  Such  a  procedure 
guarantees  that  sort  of  inefficiency 
which  so  many  persons  use  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  opposition  whenever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  asks  for  additional  foreign  aid 
with  which  to  preserve  our  position 
against  communism. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
painstaking  effort  he  has  made  to  secure 
the  facts  on  this  question  of  long-term 
borrowing  authority  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  His  position  is  entirely 
sound.  It  is  up  to  us  to  help  to  solve, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  obvious 
problems  which  confront  us  in  the  world 
today.  Therefore,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  approved  the 
authority  by  a  large  majority,  but  as  an 
American  who  is  increasingly  appre¬ 
hensive  concerning  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  I  intend  to  vote  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  this  economic  weapon  he  has  re¬ 
quested. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 


his  statement  concerning  the  fiscal  man¬ 
agement  which  is  provided  in  the  bill, 
which  is  succinct  and  states  the  problem 
very  well. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  borrowing  authority  that  mis¬ 
takes,  waste,  and  mismanagement  have 
taken  place  in  country  after  country. 
No  one  denies  that.  However,  Congress 
has  investigated,  and  Congress  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  investigate  those  com¬ 
plaints  under  any  other  borrowing  au¬ 
thority. 

I  would  not  say  that  all  the  mistakes 
took  place  in  one  administration,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not.  Mistakes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  both  administrations.  How¬ 
ever,  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  minority  leader,  that  the 
cases  he  cited  were  mistakes  made  under 
a  Republican  administration.  I  only 
wish  there  had  been  expressed  then,  with 
the  same  alacrity,  the  same  concern  as 
is  now  expressed. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  some  ques¬ 
tions:  Is  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
borrowing  authority  proposal  new?  It 
is  not.  It  was  recommended  by  the  late 
Secretary  Dulles,  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Herter,  and  by  former  President 
Eisenhower.  In  fact,  in  1957,  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
asked  for  long-range,  back-door  financ¬ 
ing,  the  following  Senators  supported 
them:  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  Mundt,  of 
South  Dakota,  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas, 
Knowland,  of  Calif ornia,  and  Aiken,  of 
Vermont.  In  all,  30  Republicans  sup¬ 
ported  the  President. 

In  1959,  under  disguised  borrowing 
authority — because  there  it  was  a  3-year 
authorization  for  appropriation,  with 
fixed  ceilings,  all  in  one  shot — the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  offered 
the  proposal. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  ability  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  control  what  the  executive 
branch  does.  Congress  has  complete  au¬ 
thority  over  the  administrative  funds.  It 
can  close  the  agency  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  many  areas 
of  controls  which  are  possible.  The  an¬ 
nual  authorization  for  aid  requires  that 
four  times  a  year  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  shall  come  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  and  report. 

Every  Senator  who  feels  he  knows  how 
to  operate  the  program  better  than  can 
the  Administrator  can  investigate  and 
investigate;  and  there  is  plenty  of  staff. 
If  there  is  not  enough  staff,  we  can  hire 
more.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  do 
that,  in  light  of  the  formidable  investi¬ 
gation  involved. 

Has  this  program  been  tried  before? 
Has  similar  borrowing  authority  been 
authorized?  Yes,  it  has  been  tried  in  24 
agencies  which  Congress  authorizes  and 
supports.  Does  it  work?  I  believe  so. 
At  least,  we  must  think  it  does,  because 
Congress  permits  the  same  24  agencies 
to  continue  to  operate  under  exactly  the 
same  provisions  as  are  contemplated  in 
the  bill. 

What  is  the  main  argument  for  the 
bill?  Administration.  We  know  that 
foreign  aid  is  needed.  I  heard  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  Bolivia.  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


about  the  tragic  situation  in  Bolivia.  I 
hope  we  can  do  something  to  assist  Bo¬ 
livia.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  what  we  shall 
do  will  be  to  present  Bolivia  to  Castro  or 
Khrushchev;  and  I  am  not  about  ready 
to  let  them  have  another  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument 
about  the  need  for  foreign  aid  has  long 
since  passed.  Of  course  foreign  aid  is 
needed.  The  only  issue  is:  How  can  it 
best  be  administered?  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  administer  foreign  aid 
and  have  the  success  we  want.  I  agree 
that  the  program  ought  to  be  geared 
more  closely  to  certain  countries  and  not 
be  spread  universally.  This  was  the 
point  made  by  the  chairman  in  one  of 
his  presentations  to  the  Senate,  namely, 
selective  use  of  dollars,  and  selective  use 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program.  The  new  ad¬ 
ministration  seeks  to  provide  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  country 
by  country,  by  providing  a  director  for  a 
regional  office  and  centralized  control, 
so  that  there  will  be  some  way  of  know¬ 
ing  what  is  happening  to  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
time  has  been  almost  exhausted,  but  I 
am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  exchange  what  we  did  in 
1959  for  what  is  called  for  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  willing  to 
exchange  what  was  done  in  1959  for 
what  is  provided  by  the  pending  bill, 
because  the  Senator  knows  that  what 
was  provided  in  1959  did  not  work  as  was 
hoped.  So  the  Senator  has  stated  one 
of  the  best  possible  arguments  against 
the  pending  amendment  and  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  after  one 
has  missed  the  ball  game  about  three 
times,  it  is  time  to  quit  buying  tickets. 
I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  argument 
he  made  against  the  amendment  has 
been  destroyed  by  his  own  words. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  give  the  new 
administration  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  it  says  it  can  do;  and  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  keeps  its  eye  on  the  program,  as  it 
certainly  will,  and  also  on  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  we  shall  have  a  proper, 
fine  program. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  lending  such  incalculably  valuable 
support  to  our  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  to  our  support  of  this 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  question  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  en  bloc.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  other 
Senators  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  were  present  and 
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voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong].  If 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  because  of  illness.  If  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  on  official  business.  His  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  has  previously  been  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

[No.  134] 

YEAS— 39 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Byrd,  Va. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bush 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 


Butler 

Fong 


Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Goldwater 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

NAYS— 56 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hickey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Miller 

Mundt 

Robertson 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith,  Mass. 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Williams,  N.J. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Hayden  Yarborough 

Wiley 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  will  be  no  further 
voting  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR 

mond; 


)J OURNMENT  TO 
AT  11  A.M. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  coutfpletes  its  business  tonight, 
it  adjourjr  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senators 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush  and  Mr. 
Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  “8-4-61 — D.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
page  10,  between  lines  3  and  4,  to 
insert  the  following: 

Se^l  206.  Congressional  Oversight  of/ 
Lending  Activities. — (a)  In  any  case 
which  the  amount  of  a  proposed  loan  uruler 
this  title\xceeds  $10,000,000.  such  loan  shall 
not  be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating  the 
United  Stales  to  make  such  loan  snail  be 
entered  into  unless  (1)  a  full  and  /Complete 
report  with  respect  to  the  purposes/find  terms 
of  the  proposed  loan  shall  have/been  made 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houseijif  Representatives,  and 
(2)  neither  House  oh  Congress  shall  have 
adopted,  within  a  period y6i  thirty  days  of 
continuous  session  of  thafcongress  following 
the  submission  of  such/report,  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  /nat  Nch  House  does 
not  favor  the  proposed  loan.\  Delivery  of  a 
report  under  this  section  shalkbe  made  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and\he  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Ifepresentatives  onsthe  same 
day.  For  the/purposes  of  this  subsection, 
continuity  of/session  shall  be  considered  as 
broken  onlWhy  an  adjournment  of  thXcon- 
gress  sine  Zie,  but  in  the  computation  ofSthe 
thirty-day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  Ne 
days  oi/ which  either  House  is  not  in  sessiof 
becau/e  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than1 
three  days  to  a  day  certain.  A  resolution 
unaer  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
ocedures  provided  under  sections  203  and 
05,  inclusive,  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (5  U.S.C.  133Z-13  to  133Z-15)  for  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  reorganization  plans  under 
that  Act. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  (1)  the  report 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  loan  is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  during  a  period  in  which  either 
House  is  in  adjournment  for  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  (2)  either  House  adjourns  for  more 
than  thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  following  the  submission  of  such  report 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  re¬ 
port  shall  be  referred  immediately  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  each  House  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
thereof.  If,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  following  the  submission  of  the  report 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  follow¬ 
ing  the  adjournment  of  such  House,  as  the 
case  may  be — 


(A)  a  resolution  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  House/ 
with  respect  to  such  loan,  and 

(B)  neither  of  such  special  subcommittees 
shall  have  adopted  a  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  it  does  not  approve  thgpro- 
posed  loan; 

then,  notwithstanding  the  provision^  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  loan  referred  to  in/the  report 
may  be  made.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to,  prevent  the  resubnnssion  under 
subsection  (a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  of  a  report 
on  a  loan  with  respect  to  Which  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  shall  haveAieen  adopted  by  a 
special  subcommittee  /fn  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

Mr.  SALTONS'J&LL.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that/the  amendment  is  not 
to  be  debated  ,<or  taken  up  tonight,  but 
I  would  like^  have  it  made  the  pend¬ 
ing  business 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to/ihquire  of  the  Chair,  so  there 
may  bpa,  clear  understanding,  what  the 
pending  question  is.  Is  it  the  Salton- 
stal> 'amendment  ? 

Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ending  question  is  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  that  be  the 
business  as  of  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

IMPACT  OF  O’CONNOR  NOMINATION 

ON  HARVARD,  YALE,  AND  TEXAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Yale 
University  has  conducted  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  ambitious  and  extensive 
congressional  intern  program  of  any 
university  in  the  Nation. 

Top  Yale  students  serve  during  their 
summer  vacations  in  congressional  and 
senatorial  offices.  I  have  taken  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  program  and  have  been 
the  grateful  beneficiary  of  some  extraor¬ 
dinarily  competent  assistance  from  Yale 
students. 

Phil  Ritterbush,  a  Yale  intern  on  my 
staff  currently,  did  a  very  large  part  of 
vthe  research  involved  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  discussion  I  made  earlier  this 
week  of  the  nomination  of  Lawrence 
O’Connor  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Todibv  is  Phil  Ritterbush’s  birthday. 
My  staffs  presented  him  with  a  bound 
copy  of  tnit  debate.  The  note  to  Ritter¬ 
bush  progeny,  to  be  read  many  years 
from  now,  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 
This  is  it : 

A  Note  to  th ^Ritterbush  Progeny 

Once  upon  a  timeVwhen  there  was  a  Har¬ 
vard  man  in  the  White  House,  and  when 
Yale  men  were  stopped  and  searched  on 
Capitol  Hill,  your  grandfather  helped  set 
off  one  of  the  epic  windstorms  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  subject  of  this  3-day  ^ration  (called 
by  some  irreverent  people  \The  3  -Day 
Blow,”  after  the  Hemingway  story  of  the 
same  name)  was  gas,  a  vapor  thaVwas  used 
for  cooking  and  heating  in  a  primitive  era 
in  human  history  before  science  looked  its 
full  inventiveness  upon  man. 

Living  as  you  do  in  caves,  all  this  fWor 
over  gas  must  seem  a  little  trivial.  But\t 
wasn’t.  It  was  great  fun,  despite  the  fact 
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that’the  gas  company  shut  off  service  to  both 
Senator  Proxmire  and  your  grandfather. 
And  th\State  of  Texas  declared  your  grand¬ 
father  ail  international  criminal,  and  dis¬ 
patched  tire  Lone  Ranger  and  Tonto  to  bring 
him  to  justice. 

After  the  speech,  the  Senate  confirmed  Mr. 
O’Connor,  but  he  retired  after  1  day  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Michael  Mantle,  of  New  York.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  appointing^Mr.  Mantle,  was  react¬ 
ing  to  a  rising  tide  df  national  concern  lest 
a  longstanding  record\n  the  national  past¬ 
time  be  shattered.  It  all  turned  out  well  in 
the  end,  with  Mr.  O’Conner  joining  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  staff  as  a  research  expert  in  oil  and 
gas,  and  your  grandfather  returning  to  New 
Haven  under  a  diplomatic  exchange  with 
the  United  States.  (New  Hav'wi  withdrew 
from  the  Union  shortly  after  theNglection  of 
a  Harvard  man.) 

As  for  the  Senator,  he  submitted  tfte  speech 
as  a  dissertation,  and  was  granted  a'f’h.  D. 
by  the  University  of  Texas. 


PROJECT  AIDS  CHILDREN  WITI 
LANGUAGE  HANDICAPS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  hearings  on  the  juvenile  court 
and  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  District  Committee  have 
shown  that  many  delinquents  come  from 
“multiproblem”  families.  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  “hard  core”  cases  which  are  re¬ 
ceiving  services  from  all  of  our  social 
agencies,  but  they  do  not  show  appre¬ 
ciable  signs  of  rehabilitation.  Their 
offspring  often  turn  up  in  our  juvenile 
court  and  correctional  institutions 

The  public  schools  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  familiar  with  this  type  of  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  slums  they  live  in,  simply 
because  the  schools  must  educate  them. 
One  of  the  more  interesting  attempts  by 
the  schools  to  reach  the  products  of  slum 
living  before  they  are  beyond  our  help  is 
reported  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post. 

The  schools  have  launched  a  language 
arts  program  for  kindergarten  children. 
These  children,  though  they  live  in  a  city 
with  buslines,  do  not  know  the  word 
for  “bus.”  They  do  not  know  the  words 
for  different  colors.  They  cannot  even 
identify  different  foods  by  name.  To  me/ 
and  my  colleagues,  who  use  thousands 
words  each  day  to  express  an  infinite 
variety  of  thoughts,  it  seems  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  even  these  common /words 
are  unknown  to  any  of  our  children.  It 
seems  impossible  that  some  of/our  chil¬ 
dren  literally  are  unable  to  jrarry  on  a 
conversation. 

There  is,  of  course,  n6  established 
relation  between  inarticulateness  and 
delinquency,  but  I  wish/to  point  out  that 
the  inability  of  these/slum  children  “to 
use  their  own  English  language  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thoughts”  is  but  one  of  the 
consequences  of /the  impoverished  lives 
lead  by  these /families.  Not  only  are 
they  economically  destitute,  but  they 
live  in  a  social  and  cultural  desert. 
This  desert  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
our  Nation’s  Capital.  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  breeds  here.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  pioneering  effort  by  our  public 
school  system  to  come  to  grips  with  one 
of  tl/e  many  problems  which  afflict  these 
people  in  the  slum  desert  of  our  city. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  “Project  Aids  Chil¬ 
dren  With  Language  Handicaps,”  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Project  Aids  Children  With  Language 
Handicaps 
(By  Carole  Bowie) 

A  dozen  6-year-olds  filed  out  of  a  special 
summer  school  class  at  the  District’s  Lang¬ 
ston  School  last  week  clutching  drawings  of 
“Harry  the  Dirty  Dog” — the  canine  hero  of 
a  popular  children’s  story. 

At  the  doorway  stood  their  teacher,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Jones,  exchanging  well-enunciated 
goodbys  with  each  child.  Before  she  dis¬ 
missed  the  class,  Mrs.  Jones  had  asked  each 
youngster  to  take  his  picture  home  and  tell 
Harry’s  story  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 

The  story,  the  picture  and  even  the  goodby 
were  all  part  of  a  carefully  drawn  plan  to 
help  the  youngsters  overcome  their  common 
problem — an  inability  to  use  their  own  Eng¬ 
lish  language  to  express  their  thoughts. 

The  student’s  problem,  District  educators 
link,  stems  from  life  in  impoverished  down¬ 
town  neighborhoods  where  conversation  is/ 
limited  largely  to  communicating  daily  need 
and  adults  seldom  have  the  time  or  inclij 
tion  toSread  or  talk  to  children. 

As  a  \esult,  they  point  out,  youngsters 
come  to  sshool  not  knowing  words  ifsed  in 
even  beginning  lessons  dealing  with  such 
things  as  foods,  animals,  bus  rides/6r  picnics. 
Nor  are  they  prepared  to  listen /to  long  ex¬ 
planations  by  tekfhers. 

To  overcome  \his  language  handicap, 
which  School  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen 
feels  cripples  the  educatyto  of  many  slum 
children  from  the  oUteal,  the  District  last 
winter  launched  a  program  providing  special 
language  arts  training f<\  1,900  students  in 
7  downtown  schools/ 

The  project  called  the  \intensive  lan¬ 
guage  arts  prog/dm,  is  part  No f  a  million- 
dollar  effort  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  to  develoofbetter  educationaHtechniques 
for  children/in  areas  where  poverty,  high 
school  dropout  rates  failures,  aiqd  low 
achievement  are  common. 

Unlil/r foundation-backed  projects  inVther 
large  afties  which  concentrate  on  remedial 
work/at  higher  levels,  the  District  projectSis 
ainjied  at  training  students  to  use  language 
kindergarten  and  the  first  three  grades'* 
ftiere  Hansen  believes  success  or  failure  be- 
'gins. 

Schools  involved  in  the  District  effort— 
Cleveland,  J.  F.  Cook,  Scott-Montgomery- 
Morse,  Seaton-Perry,  Simmons,  Slater-Lang- 
ston,  and  Walker-Jones— are  all  in  the 
blighted  area  bounded  by  T  Street  and 
Florida  Avenue,  North  Capitol  Street, 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  NW. 

The  3-year  project,  which  began  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first  grades  and  will  reach  the 
second  grade  this  year,  calls  for  extra  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  the  classroom,  in-serv¬ 
ice  training  of  teachers,  field  trips  and  work 
with  parents  to  extend  the  children’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  improve  language  in  the  home. 

During  the  4  months  Benjamin  Henley,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  project  reports,  all  of  the  1,900 
students  made  a  minimum  of  7  field  trips — 
including  jaunts  to  the  market,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  farm — and  some  took 
their  first  bus  ride. 

Parents  at  Scott-Montgomery-Morse  took 
their  own  field  trip  to  Washington  sites  such 
as  the  Nature  Center  and  the  White  House — 
aimed  at  giving  them  ideas  of  what  they  can 
do  with  their  children.  Others  participated 
in  special  sessions  explaining  the  project. 

An  extra  teacher,  including  Mrs.  Jones, 
was  assigned  to  each  of  the  schools  to  help 
train  teachers  in  language  arts  techniques 


and  to  give  youngsters  special  training/ 
in  conversation,  pronunciation,  and  vg 
cabulary. 

SOME  IN  SUMMER  CLASS 

But  even  with  the  extra  instruction?;  many 
of  the  kindergarten  students  had  riot  con¬ 
quered  their  problems  by  May  ymen  they 
were  judged  “not  ready”  to  enfefer  the  first 
grade  this  fall.  About  100  of  t>ie  youngsters 
were  enrolled  in  7  summer  /Hasses,  Henley 
said,  “to  see  if  6  more  week/of  school  would 
help.” 

The  problems  Mrs.  Joules  encountered  in 
“readying”  her  youngsjhrs  are  not  unusual 
for  children  5  and  6  years  old — but  progress 
is  slowed  because  of/fheir  lack  of  experience. 
Many,  she  pointe/  out,  “don’t  know  blue 
from  red  or  that/you  move  your  eyes  across 
a  page  from  left/to  right.” 

"Most  of  the  children,”  Mrs.  Jones  said, 
“are  shy  an#  withdrawn.  They  don’t  talk 
because  tferey  don’t  know  what  to  talk 
about.”  Ifflany  of  the  words  used  in  school 
also  have  different  meanings  and  pronuncia¬ 
tions  /n  the  children’s  homes,  she  said. 

Dyfing  the  winter  program,  teachers  use 
fiel#  trips  to  teach  the  youngsters  new 
words  and  to  give  them  something  to  talk 
ibout.  In  her  summer  class,  Mrs.  Jones 
’reads  a  book  a  day  to  the  students,  listens 
as  they  retell  the  story  in  class,  and  urges 
them  to  retell  it  later  at  home. 

To  be  ready  for  more  complicated  language 
training,  the  youngsters  also  must  be  taught 
to  grasp  concepts  such  as  big  and  little,  ap¬ 
preciate  numbers  greater  than  one,  recognize 
differences  among  shapes  and  sounds  and 
associate  ideas. 

For  these  lessons,  Mrs.  Jones  relies  heavily 
on  visual  aids  and  tape  recordings — many  of 
them  teachermade — to  depict  sights  and 
sounds  she  thinks  the  children  will  know 
from  home  experience. 

“I  might  show  the  children  a  cutout  of 
two  brooms  and  an  umbrella  and  ask  them 
‘which  one  is  different’  for  a  lesson  in  visual 
discrimination,”  she  said.  Students  learn 
colors  by  fitting  large  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  cutouts  into  slots  by  the  appropriate 
word  and  numbers  by  counting  circle. 

The  students  also  practice  saying  words 
distinctly,  speaking  in  sentences  and  hearing 
the  difference  among  sounds  with  the  help 
of  phono-visual  charts. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  predict  success 
of  the  District  effort,  Henley  and  Mrs.  Jones 
can  point  to  hopeful  signs.  Among  them  are 
classes  where  half  the  students  will  be  ready 
[or  first  grade  in  September. 

ind  there  is  the  youngster  who  used  to 
jePk  his  head  to  keep  from  speaking  who  now 
bids\a  polite  “goodby  Mrs.  Jones.” 

Hemey  also  sees  “beginnings”  in  a  group 
of  fathers  from  Cleveland  School  who  met  at 
school  and  planned  to  take  their  sons  to  a 
baseball  game  and  in  parents  who  ask  teach¬ 
ers  to  recommend  children’s  books. 

But  most  encouraging  is  a  letter  on  Hen¬ 
ley’s  desk  from\  mother,  thanking  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  the  language  arts  program.  Her 
son,  the  letter  saykis  not  so  quiet  at  home 
now  and  likes  to  \ll  her  what  he  did  at 
school. 

^  international\air  cadet 

EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  m\  President, 
yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
a  luncheon  meeting  sponsored  by  Pan 
American  Airways  honoring  thXpartici- 
pants  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  interna¬ 
tional  air  cadet  exchange  prograr 
A  fine  and  public-spirited  citize)\  of 
the  Capital  City,  Mr.  Barnee  Breest 
whom  we  all  know  very  well,  was  tl^s 
general  chairman.  He  is  a  colonel  in'' 
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It\was  spending  money  on  helping  more 
unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children 
arouno\the  world. 

Russians  rocketry  efforts  date  back  to  about 
1945  with\the  importation  of  captured  Ger¬ 
man  scientists. 

The  same  Rear,  interestingly  enough,  that 
we  began  a  nrassive  program  of  aid. 

Since  that  year  the  United  States  has  spent 
more  than  $87  bhlion  on  foreign  aid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Budget  Divl 
sion  of  the  ICA. 

This  $97  billion  total  does  not  include 
the  money  which  will  Re  voted  by  Congress 
for  the  1962  fiscal  year. 

And  In  this  time  what\was  the  great,  al¬ 
legedly  humanitarian  country  of  Russia 
doing  to  help  the  world’s  lRs  fortunate? 

For  years  it  did  nothing. 

A  table  inserted  in  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  outlining 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  credits  anckgrants  to 
less  developed  countries,  shows  Rat  such 
help  did  not  begin  until  1954. 

This  was  9  years  after  the  United  States 
began  supplying  aid. 

During  the  period  from  January  1,  lx954, 
to  December  31,  1960,  the  total  Sino-Sov^et 
aid  was  $4.8  billion — compared  with  thR 
country’s  $97  billion. 

Had  the  United  States  spent  the  $97  bil¬ 
lion  it  used  for  foreign  aid  on  a  mad  dash 
to  space,  the  first  man  to  orbit  the  world 
would  have  done  so  in  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
spaceship. 

But,  as  troubled  as  the  world  may  be  today, 
it  is  still  a  better  place  because  that  $97 
billion  was  spent  in  helping  others. 


assist,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  those 
agencies  of  Government  concerned  with 
this  vital  problem. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
public  to  the  announcement  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  award  which  will  be  made  in 
Denver  during  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion  to  be  held  September  17  to  20, 


AWARD  TO  MORRIS  FORGASH 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  news  item  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1961,  entitled  “Freight  Com¬ 
pany  Head  To  Get  Defense  Award.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freight  Company  Head  To  Get  Defense 
Award 

The  National  Defense  Transportation  As¬ 
sociation  announced  yesterday  that  Morris 
Forgash,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Freight  Co.,  would  receive 
the  group’s  12th  annual  national  transpor¬ 
tation  award. 

The  selection  was  made  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  basis  of  achievements 
that  “contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  they 
transportation  industry  in  support  of  ns 
tional  security.”  The  award  will  be  pi 
sented  Mr.  Forgash  at  the  association’s  ie th 
annual  transportation  and  logistics  JOrum 
in  Denver  September  17  to  20. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
news  story  reports  the  fact /that  Mr. 
Morris  Forgash,  chairman  oy  the  board 
and  president  of  the  U.S./Freight  Co., 
will  receive  the  12th  Annual  National 
Transportation  Award,  given  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Transportation  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  his  contributions  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  participation  by  the  transportation 
industry  in  support  of  our  national 
security.  — ^ 

I  know  of  no /5erson  more  deserving  of 
this  fine  recognition.  Mr.  Forgash  is 
known  personally  to  me  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  leafier  in  his  field  of  endeavor. 
He  has  gained  national  renown  as  an 
authority  in  the  difficult  and  complex 
field  of  transportation.  It  is  worthy  of 
attention  also  that  Mr.  Forgash  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  energies  to 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
commiserate  with  the  American  people 
in  this  tragic  hour  of  our  history,  when 
there  has  been  a  complete  surrender  and 
abdication  of  its  constitutional  powers 
by  the  legislative  branch  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  department. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concern  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  who  this  afternoon  expressed 
apprehension  that  the  powers  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  were  being  di¬ 
luted,  if  not  destroyed,  in  an  effort  to 
placate  the  executive  department  and 
obey  its  mandates  and  dictates. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  listened  in  hearings  to  testimony 
given  by  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  has  administered  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  The  same  personnel 
at  the  top  levels  under  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  have  appealed  for  powers  to  bank¬ 
rupt  the  U.S.  Government. 

Local  currencies  will  continue  to  pile 
up  abroad.  Revolutions  will  occur. 
Political  dynasties  will  change.  But 
there  will  be  no  effective  change  in  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which,  admittedly,  there  are 
waste,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency,  as 
well  as  maladministration,  which  have 
'caused  a  tragic  loss  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  American  people. 

The  long-range  back-door  financing 
will  aggravate,  not  remove,  the  deficien¬ 
cies  which  are  widely  acknowledged  as 
having  been  typical  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  during  the  past  decade. 

I  am  sure,  today,  that  the  callous  con¬ 
tempt  displayed  by  this  administration 
for  the  rights  of  the  American  taxpayers 
will  become  a  political  issue  in  1962  and 
in  1964.  Public  sentiment  throughout 
the  United  States  is  revolting  against  the 
cowardice  displayed  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  as  it  abjectly 
surrenders  its  constitutional  rights  and 
prerogatives,  which  will  destroy  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  a  time  when  we  should  have 
unity,  courage,  determination,  and 
strength  to  resist  the  Communist  threat 
of  aggression. 


THE  FULBRIGHT  MEMORANDUM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  clear  duty  to  add  my  sup¬ 


port  to  the  statements  made  in 
memorandum  of  the  Senator 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  to  S( 
of  Defense  McNamara  concerning,£olicy- 
making  and  educational  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  by  military  officers.  I  endorse  also 
the  steps  he  proposes  to  take/fn  reaching 
a  solution  to  the  problems  posed  by  such 
activities.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
country  maintain  its  traditional  stand  of 
civilian  authority  overRhe  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment  and  its  numbers.  Too  many 
countries  have  yielded  to  temporary  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  military  into  civil  func¬ 
tions  only  to  fi-hd  that  such  an  ex¬ 
pedient  led  to/the  establishment  of  a 
country  in  w^ich  civilian  control  could 
not  be  reestablished.  Democracy  is 
thereby  thwarted,  and  government  by 
the  conseht  of  those  governed  becomes 
rule  by /force. 

I  realize  that  this  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  in  our  country,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  only  because  we  have  zealously 
arded  at  all  times  against  any  en- 
roachment  on  the  authority  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  Commander  in  Chief  and  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  submitting  these 
remarks  to  concur  without  qualification 
in  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military  as  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  in  this 
manner: 

Military  officers  are  not  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  they  have  no  responsibility  for  the 
formulation  of  policies  other  than  those  of 
a  military  nature.  Their  function  is  to  carry 
out  policies  formulated  by  officials  who  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  people. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
clude  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  excerpt 
from  President  Kennedy’s  press  confer¬ 
ence  of  August  10  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Senator’s  viewpoint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Role  of  Military 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
considerable  argument  in  Congress  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  about  the  proper  role  of  military 
officers  in  educating  the  public  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  communism. 

Senator  Fulbright  wrote  a  memorandum 
ofi  it.  There  have  been  some  orders  issued 
in  Re  Defense  Department  on  the  subject  of 
proper  conduct  of  military  officers  in  this 
mattR  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  your 
views  oto  this  subject? 

AnsweK  Well,  Senator  Fulbright  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  expresseckhis  views  about  a  matter  which 
is,  of  course,  orvfoncern  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  U.S.  militat'v,  due  to  one  of  the  wisest 
actions  of  our  constitutional  founders,  have 
been  kept  out  of  politics,  and  they  continue 
their  responsibilities, Regardless  of  changes 
of  administration. 

I  have  no  idea  what  thRpolitics  are  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  ChiRs  of  Staff,  and  I 
have  appointed  two  of  them  Since  I  have  been 
President.  And  I  have  no  iRa  what  their 
views  on  politics  are. 

This  is  a  most  important  protection  for  our 
country,  and  it  is  an  equally  ImpRtant  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  military.  It  prevents  them 
from  being  exploited  or  discriminated\gainst 
by  political  people  in  either  body. 
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So,  therefore,  the  problem  always  is  how 
.  can  theVmilitary  remain  removed  from  po¬ 
litical  llN  and  how  can  civilian  control  of 
the  militata  be  effectively  maintained  and 
at  the  sam'a  time  the  military  have  the 
right  and  the  'tiecessity  to  express  their  edu¬ 
cated  views  onvfome  of  the  great  problems 
that  face  us  around  the  world. 

So  I  think  thisvis  a  continuing  matter 
which  the  SecretaryVpf  Defense  is  giving  at¬ 
tention  to,  and  there  'is  no  desire  to  restrain 
or  prevent  any  military,  man  from  speaking, 
but  what  we  are  concerned  about,  however, 
always  is  that  they  not\t>e  exploited  for 
any  partisan  purpose. 

I  think  basically  it  is  for  \heir  own  pro¬ 
tection  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the 
country.  So  in  answer  to  your  question, 
some  of  this  arose  because  of  a\  NSC  de¬ 
cision  in  1958,  which  placed  special\esponsi- 
bilities  on  them.  I  think  it  is,  therefore, 
an  obligation  upon  those  who  placedSthose 
responsibilities  upon  them  to  clarify  ft  in 
such  a  way  that  the  common  interestSJs 
protected. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  Senator  Fulbright' 
performed  a  service  in  sending  his  view¬ 
point  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  this  and  every  other  matter  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  the  administration  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  Judgment.  That  is  why  we 
are  all  up  here. 


HANFORD,  WASH.,  ATOMIC  PLANT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  recent 
vote  to  waste  700,000  or  800,000  kilowatts 
of  energy  at  the  Hanford,  Wash.,  atomic 
plant. 

It  is  disturbing  that,  the  day  after  the 
Russian  cosmonaut  circled  the  earth  17 
times  and  landed  safely  in  his  home¬ 
land,  directing  world  attention  to  his 
nation’s  accomplishments  in  the  new 
space  sciences,  an  alignment  of  vested 


interests  would  even  seek  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  the  world’s  biggest 
atomic  generating  plant  in  this  nation. 

The  Hanford  issue  is  more  than  a 
question  of  whether  the  Government 
shall  build  the  world’s  biggest  atomic 
generating  station;  it  raises  the  question 
whether  this  Nation  is  going  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  by  those  who  have  vested  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  status  quo,  even  to  compete, 
in  the  technological  fields,  in  the  race 
for  men’s  minds  and  loyalties. 

Development  of  peacetime  applica¬ 
tions  of  atomic  energy  has  been  held  to 
a  snail’s  pace  by  private  interests,  which 
have  blocked  Government  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  construction  of  full-scale 
atomic  generating  units  for  nearly  a 
decade. 

One  almost  wonders  how  soon  the 
lobbyists  are  going  to  insist  that  the 
Government  cease  and  desist  from  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  space  travel,  lest  we 
interfere  with  conventional  modes  of 
jansportation,  and  leave  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  moonsship  up  to  private  in¬ 
terests  to  undertake  after  sufficient  traf¬ 
fic  ha^  developed  to  make  it  profitable. 

If  tft^  Government  is  going  to  be 
stopped  short  every  time  a  new  science 
approaches  practical  application,  then 
perhaps  we 'had  better  start  looking  at 
opportunities'^)  undergird  our  security 
by  recapturing  some  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  means  of  production,  including  the 
generation  of  ener| 

Along  this  line,  IShave  bfkd  compiled 
a  list  of  hydroelectric  ni'ojects  in  the 
United  States  on  whicrSiicenses  will  ex¬ 
pire  in  the  next  10  year/' 

Federal  licensing/  of\  hydroproj¬ 
ects  started  shortly/after  thX  turn  of  the 
century.  Fifty-year  licenses  \ybich  were 


granted  in  the  decade  between  1910  anp 
1920  will  expire  in  the  coming  10-y^ 
period. 

According  to  information  I  have/been 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion,  licenses  for  46  hydroelectric  proj¬ 
ects  with  a  total  capacity  oveyl  million 
kilowatts,  producing  more  than  10  bil¬ 
lion  kilowatt  hours  of  energy  annually, 
will  run  out  between  1962/dnd  1971. 

The  Federal  Power  Apr  limits  the  li¬ 
censes  to  50  years.  Section  14  of  the 
act  provides  that  theMJ.S.  Government 
may  take  over  and  Operate  the  projects. 
The  act  alternatively  authorizes  issuance 
of  a  new  license  with  preference  to 
States  and  municipalities,  or  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  new  license  to  the  original 
licensee  uncjer  appropriate  terms  and 
conditions./ 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  takeover 
of  a  project  by  the  United  States  at  the 
expiration  of  a  license  must  be  preceded 
by  at/least  2  years’  notice.  Because  of 
the/planning,  financing,  and  construc¬ 
tion  periods  necessary  to  assure  orderly 
fility  operations,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
''feive  even  longer  notice  of  Government 
intent. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  that  pre¬ 
vail  today,  I  think  it  is  timely  for  the 
Nation  to  start  considering  policy  in  re¬ 
lation  to  these  expiring  licenses  at  once. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  lists  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  project  licenses  which  are 
expiring  through  1971,  and  a  list  of  ma¬ 
jor  licenses  which  expired,  or  were  sur¬ 
rendered  and  new  licenses  issued  in  the 
period  between  1951  and  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Major  licenses  expimng  on  or  before  Ju\e  30,  1971 


Project 

No. 


420 


1533 

1663 

1740 

1744 

1746 

1759 


Plant  name 

Location 

Licensee  / 

State 

\  River 

Green  Island . . 

Ford  Motor  Co  .  /  __ 

Adams-Schoellkopf . ._ 

Niagara  Mohawk  J/ower  Corp 

Big  Creek  Nos.  21A  and  8 _ 

Southern  California  Edison  C’o.  .. 

California _ 

Mitchell . . . . . 

Alabama  PoweivCo _ 

Big  Creek  No.  3 _ 

Southern  CaliWrnia  Edison  Co. 

California _ 

Lower  Tule. _ _ 

Tacoma-Ilium-New  Ames _ 

The  Westeuf  Colorado  Power  Co... 

Las  Animos  and  fifcke 
Fork.  \ 

Ketchikan  Creek  anck 
lakes.  ' 

Ketchikan  Public  Utilities . 

City  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska  . . 

Oneida _ 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co . 

Idaho _  _ 

Logan _ 

Utah _ 

Swan  Falls _ _ _ _ 

Idafio  Power  Co _  _ _ 

H/fll  Interstate  Mining  Co  .  _ 

Stairs _ _ _ _ _ 

V, tah  Power  &  Ligh t  Co..  . . 

Utah 

Bucks  Creek  _ 

/Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ...  .  .. 

Santaquin _  / 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co... . 

Utah.  _ 

Alpine _ _ / 

Upper  American _ 

Paris... . . / 

Upper  Mill  Creek . _/ _ 

Metaline  Falls _ /_ 

Pend  Oreille  Mines  &  Metals  Co... 

Washington _ 

Pelican  City _ _ 

Pelican  Utility  Co . .  .  ... 

Stream  on  North  Shore  of 
Lisianski  Inlet. 

Salyer _ _ _ /_ _ 

Swanson  Mining  Corp _ _ 

Cokeville _ / 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co . 

Wyoming . . . 

Weber _ /_ 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co . 

E.  L.  Cord _ 

Twin  Falls J'eavy  Falls-Way 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co . 

Michigan _ 

Menominee  and  Michi- 
gamme. 

Dam.  / 

Bellows  IVils _ 

New  England  Power  Co . . 

Vermont . . 

Jardine  Mining  Co . . 

.  Montana. 

Hanley  Creek  and  lake _ 

Holtw6od__. 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co _ 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co _ 

Yorj/Haven . . 

_ do . . . . 

Cajfot-Tumers  Falls 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.. 

Massachusetts . 

Connecticut  Canal _ 

Installed 

capacity 

(kilowatts) 


Average 
annual 
energy 
(1,000  kilo¬ 
watt-hours) 


Date  license 
expires 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


3,280 
169,  500 
138,500 

72.500 
110,000 

2,000 

12,800 

4,200 

30,000 
2,000 
10,  625 
150 
V00O 
40/t 

1,  750\ 
950 
650 
300 

3.600 
500 

1.600 
350 
350 

2.500 
100 

22,  540 

43,100 

880 

280 

108,  800 
19,620 
55,  840 


34,000 
1,  470, 000 
705,000 
390,000 
744,000 
19,000 
42,600 

(>) 

53,000 

12,000 

97,000 

(>) 

5,000 
200, 000 
2,800 
4,000 
5,000 
2,900 
1,400 
S.6,800 


(*) 
1,000 
24,000 
(>) 

108,000 

220,000 

0) 

M 

600, 000 

120,  000 

248,  700 


Mar  2, 1971 
Mar.  1,1971 
Mar.  2, 1971 
June  26, 1971 
Mar.  3,1971 
June  15,1970 
June  30,1970 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  11,1966 
June  30,1970 
Dec.  31,1968 
June  30,1970 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

July  15,1962 
July  21,1966 

Sept.  30, 1965 
Dec.  31,1967 
Do. 

June  30,1970 
nt.  30, 1961 
Julie  30,1970 


Dec.  3\1968 
Sept.  30,3 
June  30,  1970 
Do. 

Do. 
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Federal  impacted  area  legislation,  we  do 
notNhelp  that  situation  by  accepting  the 
Senator’s  amendment  on  national  de¬ 
fense  ^education,  and  thus  retreating 
furtherXAfter  all,  what  are  we  in  favor 
of?  I  sh^l  state  now  what  I  am  in  fa¬ 
vor  of.  I  arta  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of 
as  much  of  che  administration’s  bill,  at 
this  session  or«Congress,  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  Semite  pass.  In  the  interim 
let  the  people  oiVthe  country  react,  in 
the  hope  that  theV  will  make  clear  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  when  they  retium  to  Congress  in 
January,  they  had  joll\  well  better  get 
busy  and  pass  a  comprehensive  aid-to- 
education  bill. 

But  the  Senator  from  Ne^York  and  I 
have  ben  here  long  enough  tcrknow  that 
if  a  good  legislative  program  ikcut  into 
tatters  by  means  of  the  passage\of  few 
segments  of  it,  that  decreases  the  chance 
of  ever  having  the  original  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  enacted  into  law.  Thabvis 
what  I  am  afraid  of,  and  that  is  whav 
am  afraid  the  Senator  from  New  YorkN 
is  going  to  help  accomplish.  I  know  he 
does  not  intend  that;  he  does  not  mean 
to  do  that.  He  takes  the  position  that  if 
a  retreat  from  it  is  to  start,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  do  this,  why  not  do  more? 
In  other  words,  he  states  that  quite  a 
case  can  be  made  for  National  Defense 
Education  Act  amendments.  That  is 
true. 

Because  I  know  he  must  leave  the 
Chamber  in  just  a  moment,  I  now  pause, 
to  enable  him  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  I 
must  leave. 

I  shall  think  over  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  take  his  words 
very  seriously.  And  we  shall  make  our 
arguments  in  due  course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Later,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
comment  further  on  this  subject.  But 
now  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  announced  that  he  intends  to  offer 
a  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  I  should  leave 
the  record  as  it  now  is,  without  a  reply 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

This  morning  a  very  interesting  dele¬ 
gation  waited  on  me.  The  group  ha; 
had  its  letterhead  printed,  and  it 
eluded  a  very  interesting  list  of  name's — 
not  the  names  of  Members  of  Congress, 
but  the  names  of  outstanding  Republi¬ 
can  laity.  Apparently  they  swelled  a 
political  issue;  their  nostrils  deemed  to 
be  extended.  Apparently  they  were  al¬ 
ready  in  hot  pursuit  of  wh^t  they  think 
will  be  a  vote-catching  issue.  When  they 
were  in  my  office,  they  stated,  with  great 
emphasis  and  with  ill-concealed  political 
innuendos,  that  I  had  better  go  along. 
But,  of  course,  wjfen  people  talk  that 
way  to  me,  they^are  my  meat.  I  made 
it  very  clear  timt  I  had  no  intention  of 
going  along  vvith  any  such  proposal; 
that,  in  my  judgment,  much  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  program 
will  not  pome  to  an  end,  although  some 
of  it  wjfl;  but  that  they  can  wait  for 
4  months;  and  that  so  far  as  the 
chapman  of  the  subcommittee  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  do  my  best  to  get  them 
t</ wait  for  4  months.  I  indicated  that 
thought  it  would  be  most  unfor¬ 


tunate  if  only  certain  parts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  program 
were  to  be  extended  for  1  year,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  important  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  understand  what  happens 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  fulfill  what  I  consider  to  be  its  full 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  aid  to  education  program.  I 
said  I  could  well  understand  how  that 
might  be  considered  good  Republican 
strategy;  but  I  said  that,  as  a  Democrat, 
I  was  going  to  do  the  best  I  could  to  get 
my  fellow  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
to  keep  faith  with  the  President’s  cam¬ 
paign  promises  across  the  Nation,  in 
campaign  speech  after  campaign  speech 
in  the  historic  presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign  of  1960. 

Let  the  record  show  once  again' that, 
in  my  opinion,  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  great  obligation,  which 
they  owe  to  the  American  people  who 
voted  for  John  F.  Kennedy  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  enact  a 
comprehensive  Federal-aid-to-education 
-ill  in  line  with  what  the  President  of 
e  United  States,  when  a  candidat- 
premised  time  and  time  again  across  tke 
country.  The  President  has  not  let  dtfwn 
the  people  of  the  Nation  on  this  pleage, 
but  majiy  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
have. 

Let  me  toake  very  clear  that/he  Presi 
dent  did  not  limit  his  pledges  to  school 
construction  pand  when  Democrats  want 
to  limit  the  legislation  po  school  con¬ 
struction,  of  necessity  they  must  go  on 
record  as  not  supporting  the  President’s 
program — which,  oroourse,  is  their  right, 
and  also  their  dutv/ft  they  think  that  is 
really  in  the  public  intorest. 

Yet  there  is  somethingNabout  that  posi¬ 
tion  which  botners  me,  because  we  can 
take  judicial  Notice  of  the  fact  that  many 
thousands  j6i  votes  went  tcK.  candidate 
Kennedy  An  preference  to  \andidate 
Nixon  bjgcause  candidate  Nixon  Sid  limit 
himself  to  school  construction,  usay  to 
Deimccrats  in  the  Congress  that  I  ana  not 
voting  to  enact  the  Republican  program 
iiyi,he  field  of  education.  I  want  to  enaqt 
Democratic  program. 

To  my  good  friend  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  education  in 
the  Senate,  and  who  has  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  me  throughout  the  ses¬ 
sion  in  this  whole  field  of  education,  I 
say  that  I  want  to  enact  the  program  we 
promised.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  cricket 
for  Democrats  to  walk  out  on  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  I  said  to  the  Democratic  leaders  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  as  I  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate ;  Members  of  Congress 
are  mistaken  if  they  think  the  voters 
have  a  short  memory.  So  I  say  tonight, 
before  I  go  back  to  the  subject  matter  I 
was  discussing  before  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  announcement  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  made,  I  am  not  going 
to  support  a  watered  down,  politically 
motivated,  legislative  horse-trading  pro¬ 
gram  on  education  legislation  to  be  en¬ 
acted  in  the  dying  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  hope,  after  due  reflection,  that 
enough  Democrats  in  the  Congress  will 
make  clear  to  those  responsible  for  the 


legislative  program  of  the  Democrat^ 
Party  in  the  Congress  that  they  want  tjKe 
Democratic  Party  to  return  to  its  ple^ 
and  keep  them. 

If  there  are  those  who  think  thfi’e  has 
been  a  change  of  opinion  amongf  Demo¬ 
crats  as  to  what  the  legislativjeprogram 
on  education  should  be,  all  Uask  is  that 
they  be  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 
That  is  pretty  reasonable/is  it  not?  One 
would  have  a  pretty  hapd  time  trying  to 
explain  the  democraty/process  in  any  of 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  if,  after/the  elementary  lec¬ 
ture  we  gave  theto  on  the  right  of  the 
ballot,  the  rigfyf  to  select  one’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the/fight  to  have  the  majority 
view  prevail/  to  regard  to  legislative 
policy,  he  then  undertook  to  explain  a 
procedural  setup  in  the  parliamentary 
body  ofjhis  country  designed  to  prevent 
the  majority  view  from  prevailing.  It  is 
harct/enough  to  explain  it  to  citizens  of 
the/United  States,  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
Pjtoned  to  people  who  must  make  the 
fecision  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
join  the  side  of  the  free  way  of  life, 
where  the  basic  precious  rights  of  self- 
government  are  supposed  to  exist,  or  join 
the  side  of  the  totalitarian  way  of  life. 

As  for  me,  I  will  face  the  reality  that 
there  is  a  need,  and  a  very  serious  need, 
to  see  to  it  that  a  federally  impacted 
area  program  does  not  die  upon  adjourn¬ 
ment,  somewhere  between  the  15th  of 
September  and  the  1st  of  October. 

I  also  will  face  up  to  the  reality  that 
the  majority  view  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  is  for  an  extension  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  I  would  rather  keep  it 
as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  program, 
I  am  willing  to  extend  that  program, 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  other  leg¬ 
islation.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  do  it 
as  a  part  of  the  so-called  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act,  because  it  would  be 
a  misnomer,  as  will  be  shown  when  we 
get  into  the  debate  on  it  next  week.  It 
is  not  as  vital  as  lobbying  groups  and 
others  are  trying  to  make  the  American 
people  believe.  It  is  not  vital,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense,  that  it 
be  extended.  But  what  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  country  is  that  an  educa¬ 
tion  program,  so  sorely  needed,  not  alone 
foXpne-third  of  the  school  boys  and  girls 
of  America,  but  for  all  of  them,  be  en- 
acted\nto  law  before  adjournment. 

I  had.  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I 
would  make  this  speech  on  education  un¬ 
til  I  heard\the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  did  not  want  the  Record  to  close  with 
his  announcement  and  no  answer  to  it. 
This  is  my  ansW  to  it,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  answer  it  as  the  debate  on  the 
education  starts  a^ter  we  complete  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  foreign\ud  bill. 


President,  will 


Mr.  METCALF, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  At  some^uture  time 
I  hope  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from\Oregon, 
and  to  discuss  further,  before  we  con¬ 
sider  the  measure  for  extension  of  the 
impacted  areas  law,  some  of  the  matters 
the  Senator  has  briefly  touched  on 
night. 


f*r  - 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  the  best  interests  of  American 
foreign  policy  have  been  advanced  by 
the  historic  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
defeated  what  I  think  would  have  been 
a  most  unfortunate  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  had  it  been  agreed  to. 
Our  victory  in  the  defeat  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  brought  to  the  Senate  is  as¬ 
sured  of  final  passage  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  as  we  close  the  session  today 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record, 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  consider  it  as 
we  proceed  with  our  deliberations  next 
Monday,  a  telegram  I  received  from  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  in 
Uruguay  which  is  seeking  to  work  out  a 
hemispheric  agreement  in  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  which  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  has  recommended  to  all  the  people 
of  the  hemisphere. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  almost  certain  detrimental  effect  it 
would  have  had  at  the  Montevideo 
Conference  had  it  been  agreed  to,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  would  have  been 
greatly  misunderstood  and  would  have 
made  the  success  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  very  doubtful. 

I  speak  about  this  briefly  tonight  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  dealing  with 
Latin  American  affairs  and  as  one  of 
the  two  Senate  delegates  the  President 
has  asked  to  represent  the  Senate  at 
the  Montevideo  Conference,  subject  to 
our  going  there  after  the  Senate  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Conference  very  closely, 
being  briefed  in  regard  to  what  is  going 
on  there  each  day  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  was  defeated  because  in  my 
judgment  its  defeat  greatly  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  American  delegation 
at  Montevideo.  But  we  have  other  hur¬ 
dles  to  get  over  next  week  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  we  shall 
succeed.  But  I  think  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  chairman  of  our  dele¬ 
gation  at  Montevideo  set  forth  in  his 
cable  to  me,  which  I  shall  read: 

Uruguay,  August  8, 1961. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  Three  days  here  have  heav¬ 
ily  underlined  overriding  importance  of  our 
having  authority  make  long  term  commit¬ 
ments  to  match  major  effort  which  Latin 
American  countries  now  prepared  to  make 
on  their  own  behalf.  Lack  of  this  authority 
will  seriously  prejudice  our  ability  to  carry 
out  concepts  of  alliance  for  progress  which 
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have  now  become  basic  to  our  relations 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Hope  these 
considerations  will  be  borne  in  mind  dur¬ 
ing  Senate  consideration  foreign  aid  legis¬ 
lation  as  well  as  serious  effect  which  rejec¬ 
tion  of  request  for  authority  to  make  long¬ 
term  commitments  would  have  on  present 
conference. 

Best  wishes, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Although  the  cable  was  personal,  in 
a  sense,  it  was  also  official.  It  was  sent 
by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  delegation,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  particularly  helpful, 
because  of  the  surrounding  facts  and 
circumstances  and  because  it  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  direct  from  the  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  at  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  historic  conference  in  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  participated,  so 
far  as  Latin  American  relations  are 
concerned. 

I  was  a  little  disturbed  this  morning 
when  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
story  which  indicates  that  because  the 
Latin  American  coun tries  are  not  com¬ 
ing  forward  at  Montevideo  with  specific 
reform  plans,  some  votes  may  be  lost  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  Congress.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  not  try  to  make  reform  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  American  aid,  because  I 
think  we  should.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  I,  representing 
the  Congress  at  the  Bogota  conference 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  last  September, 
made  that  point  the  major  thesis  of  our 
representations  at  that  conference. 

The  chairman  of  our  delegation  at  that 
conference  was  Douglas  Dillon.  He  rep¬ 
resented  the  United  States  at  that  con¬ 
ference  in  his  capacity  as  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  the  record  shows  that 
when  I  got  back  to  the  Senate  I  reported 
that  he  had  performed  a  magnificent  job 
of  statesmanship  and  leadership  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  country  at  Bogota,  as  I  am 
convinced  he  is  again  doing  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  delegation  at  Montevideo. 

At  Bogota  Secretary  Dillon  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  must  face  up  to  the  reality  that 
some  basic  economic  and  fiscal  reforms, 
including  tax  and  land  reforms — basic 
reforms  in  respect  to  needed  programs 
of  social  justice,  and  needed  reforms  in 
respect  to  the  housing  of  the  multitudes 
of  unhoused  people,  must  be  adopted  by 
the  Latin  American  governments  them¬ 
selves  if  they  hope  to  expect  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  contribute  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  we  all  recognize  must 
be  made  available  by  the  United  States 
to  Latin  America,  to  help  Latin  America 
help  itself. 

At  the  Montevideo  Conference,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
has  made  perfectly  clear  that  if  he  can 
get  a  cooperative  program,  a  truly  mu¬ 
tual  aid  program,  implemented  by  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  the  United  States 
will  give  consideration  over  a  term  of 
years  to  a  possible  total  aid  program  of 
some  $20  billion. 

But  Senators  will  note  in  the  reports  of 
the  speeches  and  statements  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Dillon  has  made  at  Montevideo — 
and  I  can  assure  Senators  that  these 


press  references  have  been  accurate  as 
to  what  the  Secretary  actually  said  at 
the  Conference — Secretary  Dillon  has 
made  very  clear  that  there  must  be  a  co¬ 
operative  self-help  program  agreed  to  by 
any  Latin  American  country  which  hopes 
to  work  out  a  loan  or  grant  program  with 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  projects  that  we  all  know  are 
sorely  needed,  if  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  many 
Latin  American  countries  is  to  be  raised. 

I  wish  to  stress  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  New  York  Times  story  misses  this 
point.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
taken  any  position  that  we  will  dictate 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  reforms 
but,  rather,  we  will  point  out  that  the 
program  is  a  two-party  program,  and  we 
must  necessarily  fulfill  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
to  make  certain  that  the  money  will  be 
in  no  way  wasted,  but  will  be  spent  in  a 
program  in  which  the  Latin-American 
countries  themselves  participate  and 
do  their  share. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  that  re¬ 
form,  however,  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
aid  in  those  countries  which  are  the  big¬ 
gest  recipients,  in  the  sense  that  the  re¬ 
form  must  meet  certain  standards  and 
conditions  which  we  lay  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
policies  which  ought  to  prevail  in  respect 
to  American  aid,  military  and  economic, 
to  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  I  stress  the  fact  that  that  policy 
is  negotiable.  That  policy  is  bound  to  be 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  exchanges  and 
conferences  and  understandings  and 
agreements.  It  involves  a  subject  which 
we  cannot  straightjacket.  It  involves  a 
subject  which  we  cannot  set  out  in  so- 
called  contracts,  as  we  set  out  terms  and 
conditions  in  a  contract  which  contract¬ 
ing  parties  enter  into  with  respect  to 
leases,  agreements  to  purchase  and  sell, 
arrangements  for  loans  in  the  use  of 
property,  and  so  on,  because  we  are 
dealing — and  let  us  be  frank  about  it — 
with  basic  questions  of  sovereignty. 

The  newspaper  stories  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  with  regard  to  one  aspect  of  the 
Montevideo  Conference,  I  think,  have 
made  a  mistaken  interpretation  that 
some  of  the  proposed  modifications  and 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  by 
some  of  the  Latin  American  delegates  at 
the  Montevideo  Conference  indicate  they 
are  going  to  insist  upon  grants  and  loans 
with  no  understandings  whatsoever  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  action  they  may 
have  to  follow  in  their  countries  as  con¬ 
ditions  relative  to  the  loans  and  grants. 
It  does  not  mean  that  at  all.  What  has 
happened  in  Montevideo  in  respect  to 
this  matter  is  that  Latin  American 
countries  have,  very  rightly — exactly  as 
we  would  if  we  were  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion — made  clear  that  they  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  contract  away  in  any  respect 
whatsoever  any  rights  of  national  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

Therefore,  they  have  made  certain 
suggestions  for  modification  in  both  the 
format  of  and  the  procedures  relative  to 
various  proposed  international  commis¬ 
sions  or  committees  which  are  to  be  set 
up  for  the  implementing  of  and  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  the  program. 
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I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  shall  have  some  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  of  our  loan  and  grant  aid 
programs  in  some  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  with  some  of  the  oligarchies  which 
control  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  some 
of  those  countries.  They  may  still  have 
some  reservations  and  doubts  about  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  expected  they  will 
continue  to  exercise  economic  dictator¬ 
ship  over  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  survive.  This  will 
take  a  few  years,  I  think.  The  great, 
wealthy  families  and  powerful  economic 
interests  in  same  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  who  have  been  exploiting  then- 
own  people  for  generations  and  taking 
the  cream  of  that  economic  exploitation 
out  of  Latin  America  and  investing  it  in 
New  York  and  Swiss  banks,  not  return¬ 
ing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  or  for  the  development  of  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  are 
waking  up.  They  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  that  unless  they  change  their  eco¬ 
nomic  polices  great  revolutionary 
forces — in  some  instances  Communist 
but  in  more  instances  non-Communist — 
will  simply  remove  them  from  positions 
of  economic  dictatorship.  We  see  it. 
Many  enlightened  leaders  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  see  it. 

We  made  a  great  first  advance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  in  the  Act  of  Bogota.  It  is 
my  prediction  that  the  second  great  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  the  Act  of  Montevideo 
which  will  finally  result  from  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  discussions,  and  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  will  be  reached  at  the  great 
conference  in  Montevideo  presided  over 
by  Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  phase  of 
this  Latin  American  problem  about 
which  I  should  like  to  warn  the  Congress. 

We  certainly  shall  run  into  trouble  in 
Latin  America,  and  we  shall  lose  out  in 
Latin  America,  if  we  take  the  position 
we  are  going  to  follow  one  policy  in  Latin 
America  and  quite  a  different  policy  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  regard  to 
insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  a  self- 
help  program  in  the  recipient  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  deals  with  Latin  American  af¬ 
fairs,  I  have  done  my  best  during  my 
years  of  service  on  the  subcommittee  to 
get  our  Latin  American  friends  to  see  the 
importance  of  their  supporting  needed 
reforms  in  Latin  America,  as  I  say,  in 
fiscal  policy  through  taxation.  As  I  have 
said,  in  many  places  in  Latin  America, 
because  I  talk  the  same  way  there  as  I 
do  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  in  our  country,  “You  have 
to  do  something  about  your  great  na¬ 
tional  pastime,  which  is  tax  evasion.  If 
you  wish  to  create  understanding  in  the 
United  States — and  it  is  as  important 
that  there  be  better  understanding  in 
the  United  States  of  Latin  American 
policy  as  it  is  that  there  be  better  under¬ 
standing  of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — and  if  you  wish  to  create  a  hemis¬ 
pheric  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  un¬ 
derstanding  as  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  then  you  must  do  something 
about  tax  evasion  in  Latin  America. 
You  must  adopt  tax  reforms  based  upon 
ability  to  pay,  so  that  your  great,  wealthy 
families  will  pay  at  least  a  fair  tax  con¬ 


tribution  toward  the  support  of  your 
country.  Similarly,  there  is  a  need  with 
regard  to  land  reform  and  health  and 
education  reform.” 

Mr.  President,  this  involves  the  whole 
gamut  of  housing,  employment,  and  the 
economic  and  social  lives  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
same  reforms  in  other  countries  we  sup¬ 
port  and  help.  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
spoken  in  the  Congress  about  any  pro¬ 
posal  for  Spain,  Portugal,  Thailand, 
Formosa,  or  a  whole  host  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  into  which  we  are  pouring  and  have 
poured  for  years  huge  sums  of  money. 
It  ought  to  be  expected.  These  coun¬ 
tries  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  these  things. 
Loans  ought  to  be  negotiated  or  grants 
made  on  the  basis  of  certain  agreements 
concerning  some  reforms  in  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

We  will  build  up  a  very  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  and  antagonism  in 
Latin  America  if  we  take  the  position 
that  we  will  make  loans  and  grant  aid 
programs  on  terms  and  conditions  in 
Latin  America  that  we  do  not  insist 
upon  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  where  we  can 
lose  a  lot  of  friends  by  following  a  policy 
of  unfair  discrimination.  We  are  not  in 
a  very  good  position  to  follow  a  policy 
of  economic  discrimination,  any  more 
than  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to 
follow  a  policy  of  race  discrimination. 
If  we  have  not  learned  yet,  if  we  have 
not  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  our  policy  of 
race  discrimination  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  costly  mistakes  that 
we  make  in  respect  to  American  foreign 
policy,  then  I  do  not  know  what  it  will 
take  to  get  the  American  people  to  face 
up  to  that  ugly  fact.  But  it  is  an  ugly 
fact.  The  United  States  must  stop  fol¬ 
lowing  a  policy  of  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  standards.  The  United  States 
must  follow,  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
a  consistent,  uniform  policy  in  which 
we  apply  our  policy  uniformly  and 
equally  in  our  relations  with  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

So  the  New  York  Times  story  causes 
me  to  point  out  that  it  is  always  said  by 
the  alibiers  and  rationalizers  of  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  foreign  policy  that  we  must 
keep  supporting  feudal  governments  in 
places  like  Iran  and  Thailand,  because 
they  are  on  the  borders  of  communism, 
and  even  keeping  corrupt  governments 
in  power  in  those  countries  is  better 
than  having  the  Communists  take  over. 

I  wish  to  say  to  those  rationalizers 
that  I  do  not  yield  to  them  in  my  hatred 
of  communism,  but  I  wish  they  were 
equally  concerned  with  the  loss  of  human 
life  in  feudal  countries  and  Fascist 
countries  as  they  are  with  the  loss  of 
human  life  in  Communist  countries. 

Lost  human  rights  are  lost,  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  the  police  state  is,  and 
the  individual  who  is  denied  human 
rights  in  a  Fascist  country  is  no  better 
off  than  an  individual  who  is  denied 
human  rights  in  a  Communist  country. 
The  only  difference  happens  to  be  the 
difference  in  procedures  and  techniques 
for  denying  the  human  rights. 

Thailand  was  adjudged,  for  example, 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  in  1959  to 
have  one  of  the  worst  tax-evasion  prob¬ 
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lems  in  Asia.  Moreover,  what  tax  laws 
it  does  have  are  extremely  regressive. 
The  Bank  reported  that  direct  taxes  on 
individual  and  corporation  incomes  com¬ 
bined  in  Thailand  produced  only  7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Government  revenue,  with 
indirect  taxes  providing  over  90  percent. 
Some  taxes.  Well,  it  is  the  kind  of  tax 
system  that  the  rich  like.  It  is  the  kind 
of  tax  system  that  families  of  the  oli¬ 
garchy  like.  It  is  the  kind  of  tax  system 
that  the  exploiters  of  the  masses  like. 
But  it  is  not  just  or  right. 

So  when  we  hear  the  great  concern 
expressed  about  the  need  for  tax  reform 
in  Latin  America — and  I  share  that  con¬ 
cern — I  would  like  to  have  those  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  express  that  great  concern  also 
to  express  a  little  concern  about  the  need 
for  tax  reform  in  Thailand,  Formosa, 
Iran,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  other 
totalitarian  government  that  we  support. 

I  may  be  hoping  for  too  much,  but  I 
never  give  up  hoping. 

Their  silence  on  the  subject  matter 
does  not  make  their  position  right. 

I  do  not  know  that  anyone  is  proposing 
that  tax  and  land  reform  in  Thailand  be 
made  a  condition  of  American  aid.  To 
the  contrary,  we  are  proposing  more  aid 
to  Thailand  now  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  overlooking 
Pakistan,  or  the  demand  for  more  money 
for  Pakistan,  even  clearly  suggested  by 
the  President  of  Pakistan  as  he  used  the 
rostrum  of  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  indicate  that  we  had  better  give  it  to 
him.  I  did  not  buy  his  bill  of  goods. 
We  would  not  make  a  Democrat  out  of 
one  who  used  democratically  phrased 
verbal  patterns.  I  recognize  that  Paki¬ 
stan  is  not  a  democracy.  I  do  not  buy 
the  argument  that  it  is  all  right  to  urge 
reforms  in  Latin  America,  but,  of  course, 
we  should  not  suggest  such  reforms  to 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  Formosa,  Portugal, 
Spain,  or  Iran.  In  Iran  we  have  supplied 
more  than  $1  billion  in  aid.  Yet  tax  and 
land  reform  are  being  resisted  there  as 
much  if  not  more  than  in  Latin  America. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  evidence  in 
the  last  week  of  how  upset  and  jittery 
Members  of  Congress  are  about  having 
one  Communist-oriented  government  in 
our  hemisphere.  How  would  they  feel 
about  having  a  half  dozen?  Obviously 
it  is  as  important  to  us  to  have  non- 
Communist  governments  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  it  is  to  have  non-Com¬ 
munist  governments  in  Taiwan,  Thai¬ 
land,  and  Iran.  We  have  given  the  lat¬ 
ter  countries  plenty  of  time  to  embark 
on  reform  or  not  to,  depending  upon 
their  own  choice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  give  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  some  time,  too.  Better  yet,  some 
real  strings  might  very  well  be  attached 
to  all  American  aid.  If  we  are  going  to 
insist  on  getting  tough  in  Latin  America, 
we  should  get  tough  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  Asia,  too.  At  least  those  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  so  close  to  us  as  Latin 
America  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  an  article  entitled  “Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,”  dealing  with  some  of  the 
tax  problems  and  other  problems  of 
Thailand. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  1959 

ADDITIONAL  TAXATION 

Allowing  300  million  baht  a  year  for  toler¬ 
able  Central  Bank  borrowing  by  tile  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  financial  gap  remaining  to  be 
met  in  mobilizing  financial  resources  for 
prospective  government  requirements  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  proposed  development 
program,  is  likely  to  be  in  the  order  of  300 
million  baht  in  1959  with  an  annual  In¬ 
crease  to  about  900  million  in  1961-63.  It 
should  be  possible  to  meet  this  prospective 
gap  through  additional  taxation  and  im¬ 
provements  in  tax  administration. 

Thailand's  present  tax  burden  is  lower 
than  that  of  many  countries  at  the  same 
stage  of  development.  Recent  government 
revenues  have  been  around  14  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  which  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  high  figure  ‘and  less  than  that  of 
many  other  Far  Eastern  countries.  Further¬ 
more,  Thailand  is  behind  most  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Far  East  in  imposing  and  collect¬ 
ing  direct  taxes  on  individual  and  company 
incomes.  Such  taxes  provide  only  about  7 
percent  of  total  government  revenue  while 
more  than  90  percent  comes  from  indirect 
taxes.  This  makes  the  system  more  re¬ 
gressive  than  necessary  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  light  burden  of  actual  tax  collections 
from  individual  and  company  incomes. 

In  part,  it  is  the  rate  structure  and  the 
nature  of  legal  exemptions  that  cause  direct 
taxation  to  make  such  a  poor  showing.  But 
a  major  part  of  the  problem  is  one  of  tax 
administration  and  tax  enforcement.  Eva¬ 
sion  of  income  taxes  is  commonplace.  The 
mission  recognizes  that  it  is  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  to  enforce  an  income  tax  in  Thailand. 
But  similar  difficulties  exist  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Southeast  Asia,  where  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  the 
revenue  system.  One  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  poor  yield  from  income  taxes 
is  largely  attributable  to  inefficiency  and 
understaffing  of  the  tax  administration. 

It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  the 
income  tax  can  be  adequately  enforced,  but 
unless  a  start  is  made,  its  enforcement  will 
always  remain  weak.  Many  changes  are 
needed.  At  present,  tax  returns  are  ex¬ 
amined  only  for  arithmetical  correctness — 
no  attempt  is  made  to  see  if  the  dependents 
claimed  are  alive,  let  alone  to  verify  if  the 
Income  reported  even  approximates  actu¬ 
ality.  Nor  is  there  any  effort  to  insure  that 
returns  are  actually  made,  although  this 
would  be  an  easy  matter  at  least  for  tax¬ 
payers  who  are  registered  members  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  body  (doctors,  lawyers,  engineers) 
or  of  a  business  association. 

These  illustrations  point  to  the  need  for 
a  regular  and  thorough  auditing  program. 
A  sizable  but  changing  sample  of  returns 
should  be  carefully  examined  each  year. 
Even  this  could  not  be  undertaken  with  the 
present  staff,  which  is  too  small  and  un¬ 
trained  to  do  the  Job.  At  least  10  to  20  tax 
officials  should  be  sent  abroad  to  receive 
training  in  modern  methods  of  assessment 
and  auditing.  With  them  as  a  nucleus,  suf¬ 
ficient  additional  officers  should  be  assigned 
to  the  task  of  auditing  to  insure  its  effec¬ 
tive  performance. 

In  addition,  the  income  tax  laws  them¬ 
selves  need  to  be  changed.  The  use  of 
simple  methods,  such  as  a  flat  percentage 
tax  on  gross  business  receipts  less  standard 
deductions,  is  made  necessary  by  the  large 
proportion  of  small  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  firms.  But  the  minimum  tax  actually 
applied  to  business  profits,  (0.3  percent  of 
gross  receipts)  is  very  low,  while  the  deduc¬ 
tions  applied  to  business  profits  and  pro¬ 
fessional  incomes  are  inordinately  high. 


Improving  the  law  and  strengthening  the 
enforcement  of  income  taxes  is  only  one  way 
in  which  revenues  can  be  increased  and  the 
revenue  system  made  sounder  and  more  equi¬ 
table.  There  are  many  taxes,  common  to 
most  modern  tax  systems,  that  are  not  levied 
at  all  in  Thailand  or,  if  levied,  are  much 
less  productive  than  they  should  be.  Thus 
there  is  a  general  land  tax,  but  it  is  only 
nominal,  rates  and  assessments  being  so 
low  that  outside  urban  areas  the  yield  aver¬ 
ages  little  more  than  I  baht  a  rai  (about 
12  cents  an  acre) .  Unlike  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  Thailand  does  not  impose  any  charge 
for  the  improvement  of  land  irrigated 
through  state  works.  As  stated  in  chapter 
II,  we  strongly  recommend  the  introduction 
of  such  a  charge. 

Another  anomaly  in  the  Thai  revenue 
system  is  that  there  is  no  tax  on  owner- 
occupied  housing  and  other  real  estate  im¬ 
provements,  but  only  on  rented  premises. 
In  most  countries,  such  property  taxes  pro¬ 
vide  the  major  part  of  local  revenues.  In¬ 
stitution  of  such  a  tax  would  permit  the 
central  government  gradually  to  reduce  the 
present  subsidies  to  municipalities,  and 
would  encourage  the  latter  in  adopting  a 
more  vigorous  and  independent  attitude 
toward  their  problems. 

Thailand  has  no  inheritance  or  gift  tax. 
And  although  turnover  and  sales  taxes  are 
levied  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  business 
and  purchase  taxes,  their  enforcement,  like 
that  of  income  taxes,  is  lax.  Many  luxury 
goods  could  well  bear  much  heavier  excise 
or  customs  duties  than  at  present.  And  the 
import  duty  schedule  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  revised,  not  only  to  raise  more 
revenue,  but  also  to  eliminate  inconsist¬ 
encies  and  disincentives  to  industrial  de¬ 
velopment. 

Using  this  analysis  as  a  base,  the  following 
additions  to  revenue,  beyond  that  to  be 
expected  from  normal  growth,  should  be 
realizable  without  serious  difficulty  or  undue 
burden  on  the  economy: 

(1)  Revision  of  the  personal  income  tax 
schedules  and  steady  improvement  in  in¬ 
come  tax  enforcement  which  should  yield 
an  additional  50  million  baht  in  the  first 
year,  and  should  make  it  possible  within  a 
period  of  5  years  to  double  present  personal 
income  tax  revenue; 

(2)  Increases  in  company  income  taxes 
and  revisions  of  deductions  to  add  annually 
about  50  million  baht  of  additional  reve¬ 
nue; 

(3)  Additional  customs  and  excise  duties, 
mainly  on  petroleum  and  luxury  products, 
to  produce  at  the  outset  an  increase  in 
revenue  of  about  200  million  baht; 

(4)  Doubling  of  the  present  nominal  land 
tax  rates  which  should  add  50  million  baht 
a  year  to  revenues  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ments; 

(5)  Imposition  of  the  charges  recommend¬ 
ed  in  chapter  II  on  lands  improved  by  state 
irrigation  works.  Because  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  classification  of  irrigated  lands 
and  for  completion  of  irrigation  works  now 
under  construction  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
full  potential  of  this  tax  could  be  realized 
in  the  next  5  years.  It  should  be  possible, 
however,  to  begin  collections  in  1960  and 
to  bring  them  up  to  50  or  60  million  baht  a 
year  by  1963.  After  1963,  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  major  irrigation  works  now  in 
progress,  revenue  from  this  tax  should  in¬ 
crease  to  150  million  baht  or  more; 

6.  Development  of  substantially  larger  in¬ 
dependent  revenues  of  municipalities.  The 
most  important  possibility  for  this  is  through 
taxation  of  owner-occupied  housing  and 
other  real  estate  improvements.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  the  practicable  revenue 
possibilities  for  such  sources  but  at  least  30 
million  baht  a  year  should  be  a  reasonable 
expectation  within  a  year  or  two  and  even¬ 
tually  120  million  or  more;  and. 


(7)  Adoption  of  an  estate  duty,  the  pos¬ 
sible  revenues  from  which  are  again  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  but  which  should  rise  to 
around  50  million  baht  as  administrative  and 
enforcement  procedures  are  worked  out. 

These  are  moderate  tax  proposals  which 
could  be  imposed  without  involving  really 
heavy  tax  burdens.  Yet  the  proposals,  with 
allowance  for  the  growth  in  revenue  they 
would  produce  over  time,  should  be  quite 
adequate  to  fill  the  remaining  gap  between 
the  estimated  financial  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  the  other  prospective  re¬ 
sources  for  meeting  these  requirements  dur¬ 
ing  1959-63. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  Newsweek  of 
June  26,  1961,  entitled  “The  Shah  of 
Iran — Will  His  Land  Have  a  Revolution 
From  Above?”  No  one  can  read  that 
article  without  recognizing  that  there  is 
need  for  land  reform  in  Iran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Shah  of  Iran — Will  His  Land  Have  a 
Revolution  From  Above? 

A  plume  of  dust  feathered  up  behind  the 
wheels  of  the  L-20  reconnaissance  plane  as  it 
skidded  down  the  town’s  dirt-strip  runway 
and  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  an  honor 
guard.  From  the  cockpit  window,  an  arm 
reached  out  and  Jabbed  the  imperial  stand¬ 
ard  of  Iran  into  a  socket.  For  the  tall  man 
in  blue  air-force  uniform  who  climbed  down 
from  the  plane  one  day  last  week  was  Mo¬ 
hammed  Reza  Pahlevi  Shahinshah  (king  of 
kings)  of  the  2,500-year-old  kingdom  of  Iran. 

As  the  Shah  saluted  the  waiting  guard,  less 
admiring  soldiers  watched  his  moves  from 
across  Iran’s  northern  frontier.  Only  a  few 
hundred  feet  away,  on  the  northern  banks 
of  the  Aras  River,  a  group  of  Soviet  soldiers 
inspected  the  ceremonial  with  amused  curi¬ 
osity.  But  the  Shah  ignored  the  nearby  Rus¬ 
sians  and  drove  to  an  open  field  just  west  of 
the  tiny  town  of  Julfa  (population:  500), 
high  in  the  northwestern  tip  of  Azerbaijan 
Province.  There  he  brought  a  gift  for  Julfa ’s 
peasants. 

Under  a  hot  June  sun,  the  perspiring  Shah 
presented  94  of  the  town’s  share-cropping 
peasants  with  a  white  scroll  making  each 
sole  owner  of  21  acres  of  Iranian  soil.  Of  one, 
whose  dirt-stained  hand  reached  out  eagerly 
from  a  frayed  cuff,  the  Shah  Inquired:  ‘‘Are 
you  happy?”  But  the  peasant  could  not 
understand  his  monarch;  nor  could  the  Shah 
understand  the  peasant’s  answer — for  the 
Shah  speaks  Farsi,  the  peasant  a  local  dialect 
called  Turkl. 

In  that  scene  was  all  of  Iran  today — the 
sincere  effort  to  correct  the  abuses  of  cen¬ 
turies,  the  King  and  peasant  unable  to 
understand  each  other,  the  Soviets  watch¬ 
ing,  nearby. 

It  is  the  Russians,  long  hopeful  of  gaining 
access  to  the  warm-water  ports  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  present  the  most  open  threat  to 
the  Shah’s  Peacock  Throne.  The  Red  army 
which  actually  occupied  Azerbaijan  after 
World  War  II,  until  United  States  and  United 
Nations  pressure  forced  it  out  in  1946,  is  still 
poised  along  the  1,000-mile  Soviet-Iranian 
border.  And  every  day,  Soviet  broadcasts  call 
on  the  Iranians  to  revolt.  “The  Red  army,” 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  once  boasted  to  the 
Shah,  “can  destroy  Iran  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble,  and  there’s  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.”  To  Colmunist  Walter  Lippmann, 
he  recently  added :  “Iran  will  be  the  next.” 

Ally  of  the  West:  To  block  that  constant 
danger,  the  Shah  has  joined  the  Western 
alliance.  Iran  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  (with  Britain, 
Turkey,  and  Pakistan)  but  enjoys  a  separate 
mutual-security  treaty  with  the  United 
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States.  The  United  States  is  helping  Iran 
build  dams  and  highways;  it  has  shipped 
the  Shah  more  than  $500  million  in  military 
aid,  including  P-86  jet  fighters  and  Patton 
tanks. 

But  the  far  greater  threat  to  Iran  today 
is  not  of  Soviet  invasion.  It  is  the  threat  of 
subversion  and  revolt.  There  are  1,000  Soviet 
Government  agents  attached  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Teheran.  One  of  them — the 
Tass  man — recently  persuaded  a  group  of 
bakers  to  go  out  on  strike  by  sitting  in  at 
one  of  their  meetings  and  asking  provocative 
questions.  Yet  the  Communists  are  not 
alone — hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriotic 
Iranians  are  also  clamoring  for  a  change. 
Their  discontent  arises  out  of  Iran’s  own 
poverty  and  backwardness. 

To*  the  Iranian  peasants  of  Azerbaijan, 
Russia  is  not  just  a  military  power,  but  a 
land  of  modern  factories,  vast  collective 
farms — and  high  living  standards.  By  con¬ 
trast,  Iran’s  peasants  know  little  but  squalor. 
In  Teheran,  a  few  rich  families  live  in 
marble  palaces,  drive  Mercedes  sports  cars, 
and  dress  in  Dior  gowns.  But  brickworkers 
sleep  in  the  open,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and 
their  wives  wash  their  rags  in  jubes,  the 
open  gutters  that  sluice  down  from  the 
mountains  above  the  city. 

The  danger  to  Iran — even  if  there  were 
no  Communists — is  the  danger  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  poor  and  hungry.  Last  month, 
for  a  few  precarious  days  that  revolution 
seemed  on  the  way.  Four  thousand  school¬ 
teachers  paraded  to  Parliament  to  demand 
a  pay  increase.  A  policeman  opened  fire  and 
one  teacher  was  shot  dead.  Next  day,  30,000 
teachers  and  students  mobbed  the  streets 
shouting  “butchers”  and  "savages.”  In  the 
slums  of  south  Teheran,  the  hungry  brick¬ 
yard  workers  caught  the  echo  and  began  to 
talk  of  strikes  of  their  own. 

Prom  the  top:  The  Shah’s  answer  to  the 
threat  of  revolt  in  the  past  had  always  been 
repressive.  His  secret  police,  the  dread 
SAVAK,  were  50,000  strong,  and  their  oflicers 
liked  to  boast:  “We  are  strong  enough  to 
keep  order.”  But  the  Shah,  a  keen  observer 
of  international  events,  had  learned  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson.  After  watching  student  re¬ 
volts  tear  down  the  governments  of  Adnan 
Menderes  in  Turkey  and  Syngman  Rhee  in 
Korea,  he  combated  the  revolt  from  below 
by  a  revolt  from  above.  There  would  have 
to  be  major  changes — but  the  Shah  would  do 
the  changing  himself. 

The  man  the  Shah  chose  to  carry  out  his 
revolution  from  above  was  an  unlikely  revo¬ 
lutionary — All  Amini,  54,  a  Sorbonne- 
educated  landowner  and  millionaire.  A 
silver-haired  man  with  a  puckish  smile  and 
protruding  eyes,  Amini  had  served  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  and  Ambassador  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  is  a  technician  rather  than  a 
crowd-pleaser,  and  has  also  been  an  out¬ 
spoken  critic  of  the  Shah  himself.  He  is 
descended  from  the  dynasty  that  the  Shah’s 
father  overthrew  in  1921  and  he  had  served 
in  the  Cabinet  of  weepy  old  Mohammed 
Mossadegh,  who  nationalized  Iran’s  oil  fields 
and  nearly  deposed  the  Shah  in  1953. 

Anticorruption :  Amini  made  it  a  condition 
of  his  taking  over  the  Premiership  that  the 
Shah  should  dissolve  Parliament  (most  of 
whose  members  owed  their  seats  to  gerry¬ 
mandering  and  ballot-box  stuffing).  The 
Shah  also  promised  to  stay  out  of  active  gov¬ 
ernment  himself  and  gave  Amini  a  free  hand 
to  stamp  out  corruption.  The  Shah,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  personal  control  of  the  army. 

The  day  Amini  took  office,  he  frankly  told 
the  people  of  Iran  that  the  nation  was  in 
desperate  straits.  Its  financial  reserves,  he 
announced,  were  “on  their  last  breath”  be¬ 
cause  of  “traitorous  and  incompetent  officials 
who  have  built  up  their  personal  fortunes.” 
According  to  government  evidence  still  being 
sifted  last  week,  one  general,  named  Ahmed 
Ajodani,  formerly  in  charge  of  Teheran’s  er¬ 
ratic  electrical  system,  had  formed  a  phony 


consulting  firm  to  supervise  the  wiring  of  a 
$2  million  powerplant.  But  when  the  Shah 
arrived  to  pull  the  inaugural  switch,  the  cur¬ 
rent  somehow  flowed  down  into  a  nearby 
reservoir  and  electrocuted  two  swans.  Then 
there  was  Gen.  Haj  Ali  Kia,  formerly  chief 
of  army  intelligence,  who  ran  a  government 
organization  known  only  by  the  initials 
K.O.K.  Its  budget  was  $1.5  million  a  month, 
and  its  sole  job  was  to  compile  confidential 
reports  on  the  Shah’s  popularity.  Its  sole 
member  was  General  Kia,  who  fabricated  the 
reports  himself. 

The  tragedy  of  such  extravagance,  as  the 
Shah  himself  has  frequently  recognized  in 
speeches  from  the  throne,  is  that  Iran  is 
potentially  capable  of  being  by  far  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  It  is  a  big  country — only  slightly 
smaller  in  area  than  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Prom  the  forested  slopes 
of  the  Elbruz  Range  that  slopes  down  18,000 
feet  to  the  sub-sea-level  shores  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  Iran  stretches  1,000  miles  to  the 
Gulf  of  Oman.  It  is  the  land  link  between 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  the  cultural  high¬ 
way  between  the  Arab  and  the  Indian  civili¬ 
zations,  the  “northern  tier”  as  John  Foster 
Dulles  once  described  it,  that  protects  the 
Middle  East  from  the  mighty  mass  of  Russia. 

Proud  people :  Iran  is  also  a  rich  country — 
at  least  in  potential.  Most  of  it  is  arid  and  its 
central  provinces  (one-third  of  the  total 
area)  are  a  vast  salty  desert — but  in  the 
mountains,  there  are  rivers  waiting  to  be 
dammed,  copper,  and  coal  waiting  to  be 
mined.  Above  all,  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Iran  has  one  of  the  world’s  great  oilfields, 
pumping  up  1,050,000  barrels  a  day,  much  of 
it  bound  for  the  British-built  Abadan  re¬ 
finery,  which  Mohammed  Mossadegh  nation¬ 
alized  in  1951.  Yet  Iran’s  preeminent  indus¬ 
try  remains  primitive  and  unproductive. 
Short  of  water  and  short  of  tools,  its  peas¬ 
ants  must  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  to  raise 
thin  crops  of  cereals,  and  thinner  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  that  leave  their  masters 
half  starved. 

For  all  their  poverty,  however,  the  Iranians 
are  a  proud  people — with  much  to  be  proud 
about.  A  subtle  mixture  of  Arab,  Mongol, 
Turk,  and  Afghan,  they  trace  their  ancestry 
to  Cyrus  the  Great  (who  unified  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  in  550  B.C.);  to  Darius 
the  Great,  whose  laws  ruled  an  empire  that 
stretched  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus;  to 
Xerxes,  the  warrior,  whose  armies  battered 
at  the  gates  of  Athens  and  were  finally  de¬ 
feated  at  the  Battle  of  Salamis. 

Because  of  this  historical  continuity,  Iran 
has  a  distinct  personality,  an  authentic  na¬ 
tional  identity  that  is  lacking  in  such  neigh¬ 
bors  as  Iraq  and  Pakistan.  It  has  its  own 
culture — the  poetry  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the 
sculpted  friezes  of  Persepolis,  the  glazed 
mosques  of  Isfahan  and  Shiraz.  It  has  its 
own  language  (Farsi) ,  its  own  unique  religion 
(the  Shiite  branch  of  Islam),  above  all,  its 
2,500-year-old  tradition  of  monarchy. 

The  man  who  now  sits  on  the  Peacock 
Throne  of  Iran  is  a  lean  athletic  41-year-old 
with  a  carefully  barbered  shock  of  graying 
hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a  hawk-eyed  face  whose 
melancholy  aspect  rarely  breaks  into  a  smile, 
except  when  the  Shah  picks  up  his  7-month- 
old  son,  Reza.  Still  slim  and  straight,  the 
Shah  is  a  splendid  skier  (he  can  slam  through 
the  slalom  seconds  behind  Iran’s  best),  a 
hard-driving  tennis  player  (he  is  said  to 
have  the  best  serve  in  the  country),  and  a 
keen  sports-car  driver,  who  races  his  per¬ 
sonal  coffee-brown  Italian  sports  car. 

Papa  Reza:  The  Shah  was  not  born  to 
luxury.  His  father,  Reza  Pahlevi,  was  an 
illiterate  6-foot  4-inch  officer  in  the  Iranian 
Army  who  organized  an  army  putsch  in  1921, 
and  set  himself  up  successively  as  Minister 
of  War,  Premier,  and  finally  in  1925  as  King. 
As  short  on  temper  as  he  was  on  education, 
Reza  Shah  wasn’t  above  kicking  a  mullah  in 
the  stomach  or  lashing  a  minister  with  a 
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riding  crop  to  get  his  way.  But  he  got  re¬ 
sults — hacking  out  the  trans-Iranian  railway 
with  its  4,100  bridges  and  54  miles  of  tunnel, 
ordering  Iran’s  women  to  give  up  their  pur¬ 
dah  veils,  quelling  the  Kashgai  and  Bakhtari 
tribes.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  Reza  Shah 
lost  himself  in  the  distractions  of  amassing 
a  personal  fortune.  But  by  the  the  time  the 
British  exiled  him  in  1941  for  dalliance  with 
the  Nazis,  he  had  thrust  his  reluctant  nation 
into  the  20th  century. 

His  son,  Mohammed,  the  present  Shah,  has 
done  his  best  to  keep  it  there.  Iran’s  rail¬ 
road’s  have  been  extended  by  900  miles, 
school  enrollment  has  tripled,  and  under  the 
Shah’s  7-year  development  plan,  $1.2  billion 
(mainly  derived  from  oil  revenues)  is  being 
spent  on  irrigation  dams  and  1,500  miles  of 
road.  Yet  the  Shah  spends  more  on  his 
army — 200,000  strong — than  he  does  on  na¬ 
tional  development.  And  though  land  re¬ 
form  laws  have  been  on  the  books  for  a 
decade,  when  the  Shah  went  to  Julfa  last 
week,  he  was  still  the  personal  owner  of  al¬ 
most  half  his  700  crown  villages  (an  area 
totaling  600,000  acres) . 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Shah’s  good  in¬ 
tentions.  Talking  to  a  Newsweek  editor  in 
his  study,  he  leaned  forward  over  his  teacup 
and  said  with  burning  intensity:  “Everything 
I  do  is  for  my  country.  It  is  a  great  country 
which  I  am  proud  of.  We  must  make  it 
grow,  provide  the  people  with  a  better  life.” 

In  pursuance  of  these  good  intentions,  the 
Shah  works  harder  than  any  other  monarch. 
Promptly  at  8:30  every  morning  last  week, 
he  swung  down  the  maroon-  and  purple- 
carpeted  corridor  of  his  summer  palace  at 
Saadabad  above  Teheran,  whistled  to  his 
dogs,  a  white  bulldog  and  Haraz,  a  pony- 
size  black  and  brown  German  shepherd,  and 
marched  into  his  ground-floor  office. 

While  gardeners  scissored  the  crimson  and 
pink  rose  bushes  outside,  he  went  over  a  list 
of  callers  with  his  sparrowlike  little  Minister  ^ 
of  Court,  Hussein  Ala.  Then  one  by  one  he 
received  them,  waving  each  to  a  leather  arm¬ 
chair,  relaxed  and  casual  in  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  two-button  Savile  Row  suits.  Occa¬ 
sionally  puffing  shah-size  Persian  cigarets 
in  an  ebony  holder  tilted  roofwards  at  an 
F.D.R.  angle,  he  chatted  easily,  sipped  tea 
with  his  guests  from  delicate  gold-trimmed 
glasses. 

Poker  player:  Before  lunch  he  thrashed 
through  a  fast  game  of  volleyball  with  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  Imperial  Guard.  Then  after 
lunch,  while  his  aids  dozed,  he  pulled  up 
a  chaise  longue  in  the  garden  and  leafed 
through  a  stack  of  state  papers.  After  a 
second,  less-formal  round  of  evening  confer¬ 
ences,  he  went  to  his  private  quarters  for  a 
romp  with  his  son,  and  dinner  with  his 
lissome  Queen  Farah.  Evenings,  his  favorite 
relaxation  is  still  bridge  or  poker,  and  in 
both  games  the  Shah  bids  or  bets  with  happy 
abandon. 

Since  Premier  Amini  took  over,  the  Shah 
has  had  more  time  for  playing  cards.  For  as 
Amini  sees  it,  the  Shah’s  job  is  to  reign — 
not  rule.  Amini  has  nevertheless  relied  on 
the  Shah’s  authority  in  pushing  through  his 
“revolution  from  the  top.”  In  5  short  weeks, 
he  has  decreed  an  austerity  program  to  save 
$50  million  by  prohibiting  imports  of  210 
items  (examples — cigarettes,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  whisky),  forbidding  junketing  by 
Iran’s  wealthy,  ordering  one-course,  liquor¬ 
less  meals  for  all  official  functions. 

The  reformer:  Interviewed  in  his  spacious 
green-carpeted  office,  Amini  (dressed  in  a 
tan  summer  suit,  gray  and  maroon  tie,  and 
black  Italian-style  loafers),  defined  his  over¬ 
all  goal  as  “reform  and  good  health — in 
every  field  of  national  life.” 

How  well  is  his  program  going? 

“We  haven’t  done  badly  in  a  month.  The 
fight  against  corruption  has  made  a  great 
impression  in  the  country.” 

What  about  inflation? 
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“There  we  have  had  the  least  success  so 
far.  We  must  cut  the  budget  and  reduce 
government  construction.  But  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  a  grave  danger.  And  we  must  find 
some  way  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  work¬ 
ers.  The  oilworkers,  for  instance,  have  not 
had  a  pay  increase  in  5  years.” 

Who  are  your  main  opponents? 

“I  understand  that  Newsweek  recently 
published  an  article  entitled  ‘Nobody  Loves 
Amini.’  Perhaps  that  analysis  is  correct. 
When  you  cut  the  budget  and  take  action 
as  we  are  doing,  you  can’t  please  everybody. 
The  lower  class  strongly  supports  the  Shah. 
So  does  a  greater  part  of  the  middle  class. 
The  main  problem  is  the  intellectuals.  We 
hope  in  the  next  few  months  to  make  an 
impression  on  them.” 

Old  Man  Mossy:  The  “intellectuals”  in 
Iran — a  term  that  extends  all  the  way  from 
oil  mechanics  to  university  professors — sup¬ 
port,  enthusiastically,  the  hazy  but  fervent 
nationalism  of  Mohammed  Mossadegh.  Last 
month,  when  Amini  removed  the  restrictions 
on  public  political  rallies,  80,000  of  them — 
the  biggest  gathering  in  Iran  in  more  than  7 
years — jammed  Teheran’s  Jalalieh  polo 
grounds  to  cheer  for  the  ancient  hero.  Now 
79,  Mossadegh  represents  one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
stacles  to  Amini’s  hopeful  reform  program. 
Under  house  arrest  in  his  green-shuttered 
yellow  brick  villa  at  Ahmadabad,  62  miles 
from  Iran,  he  is  cut  oil  from  Iran’s  political 
life  by  80  soldiers  who  pitch  their  pup  tents 
(stamped  “U.S.  Army”)  in  his  driveway.  But 
he  is  still  the  unchallenged  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Front,  a  coalition  of  four  leftist  parties 
run  by  a  bulky  50-man  directorate  that 
spends  as  much  time  quarreling  with  itself 
as  with  the  government. 

Most  observers  agree  the  front  would  win 
the  largest  bloc  of  seats  in  any  free  election 
to  the  Iranian  Parliament.  In  office,  their 
program  would  be  extreme.  “We’d  hang 
Amini,”  said  one  party  executive,  “and  make 
the  Shah  a  limited  monarch  like  Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Mossadegh  and  his  backers  attack  Amini 
as  more  of  the  same  old  thing.  His  reforms, 
they  say,  are  little  more  than  window  dress¬ 
ing:  Only  14  people  have  actually  been  jailed 
for  graft,  and  of  the  300  officers  Amini  prom¬ 
ised  to  retire  for  corruption  in  the  army, 
everyone  is  still  in  uniform.  Iran’s  big  land¬ 
lords  also  oppose  Amini.  They  regard  him 
as  a  traitor  to  their  class. 

Iran’s  Communists,  too,  charge  Amini  with 
being  a  “phony” — a  stooge  for  the  Shah, 
whose  reforms  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
smoke  screen  of  high-sounding  words,  be¬ 
hind  which  the  court  and  its  corrupt  hang¬ 
ers-on  still  exert  all  real  power.  Such  argu¬ 
ments  are  readily  accepted  by  thousands  of 
Iranians  who  as  yet  can  see  little  change  in 
the  drudgery  of  their  day-to-day  lives. 

Faster,  faster:  The  United  States  is  advis¬ 
ing  the  Shah  not  only  to  press  through  his 
reforms,  but  to  make  sure  they  take  effect 
where  it  counts — at  the  grass-roots  level. 
Washington  is  encouraged  by  Amini’s  prog¬ 
ress  but  wishes  it  could  be  faster — a  course 
which  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador,  Julius  C. 
Holmes,  who  presented  his  credentials  last 
week,  undoubtedly  will  urge.  Amini,  in  re¬ 
turn,  would  like  to  see  a  U.S.  speedup  (the 
$40  million  he  asked  for  last  month  to  help 
meet  Iran’s  foreign-exchange  obligation,  still 
hasn’t  arrived).  “I  understand  there  is  a 
U.S.  expression,  ‘Americans  help  those  who 
help  themselves’,”  Amini  said  last  week.  “So 
I  am  sure  they  will  help  us.  And  I  hope, 
eventually,  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  with¬ 
out  outside  help.” 

Having  invested  more  than  $1  billion  to 
save  Iran  for  the  West,  the  United  States 
is  willing — even  anxious — to  aid  the  most 
promising  new  government  Iran  has  had 
in  years.  But  President  Kennedy  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
finance  corrupt  and  repressive  regimes,  solely 


on  the  ground  that  they  are  threatened  by 
communism. 

If  the  Shah  and  Amini  can  quickly  enlist 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Iran  in  their 
revolution  from  the  top,  the  United  States 
can  be  counted  on  to  back  it  all  the  way. 
But  if  the  Shah  and  his  Premier  cannot 
carry  their  people  with  them,  nothing  the 
United  States  can  do  will  stave  off  a  revolt 
from  below. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  is  the  burden  of 
my  argument,  as  I  close?  The  burden 
of  my  argument  is  to  recognize  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  Latin  America 
through  the  act  of  Bogota,  as  I  think  we 
will  also  through  the  act  of  Montevideo. 
Are  we  making  some  progress  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  really,  in  regard  to  using 
our  influence  and  persuasion  to  get  coun¬ 
tries,  into  which  we  are  pouring  millions 
of  dollars  themselves  to  do  something 
about  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses  of  their  people?  I  wish  I 
could  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  we  are.  However, 
in  my  judgment,  the  evidence  does  not 
support  that  conclusion. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  lose  out  in  Latin 
America.  So  I  would  have  the  Senate 
keep  in  mind  that  the  aid  program  the 
President  is  talking  about  today  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  involves  many 
steps  before  ultimate  consummation.  It 
requires,  first,  the  granting  of  congres¬ 
sional  authority.  That  is  What  this  his¬ 
toric  debate  in  Congress  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  all  about.  It  requires  the  au¬ 
thorization  and  appropriation  of  sums  of 
money  which  can  be  used  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  program.  If  our  committee  has 
not  made  this  clear — and  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  have  made  it  clear,  and  Senator 
Fulbright  has  made  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  in  this  respect — it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  have  sought  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  program  is  going  to  be 
primarily  a  program  which  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  through  and  administered  by 
banking  institutions  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
that  individual  projects  will  be  subjected 
to  negotiations  between  representatives 
of  the  Banks  and  the  seeking  recipients 
of  the  loan.  It  is  at  that  point  of  nego¬ 
tiation  that  terms  and  conditions  and 
requirements  and  agreements  in  regard 
to  changes  in  internal  policy  of  a  given 
country  can  be  worked  out. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  the  grant  aid  program,  for 
schools,  clinics,  health  programs,  road 
improvements  and  road  building  and, 
yes,  land  reforms  and  in  some  instances 
housing.  It  is  at  the  point  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  specific  amounts  for  specific  pro¬ 
grams  that  again,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  this  subject  matter  of  terms 
and  conditions  and  reforms  and  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
country  can  be  worked  out  by  agreement 
in  diplomatic  channels. 

Therefore  the  committee  cannot — 
and  it  should  not  be  asked  to  or  expected 
to — give  to  the  Senate  in  this  debate  any 
firm  commitment  as  to  what  any  specific 
condition  is  going  to  be  before  any 
amount  or  loan  is  going  to  be  made. 

The  President  has  made  it  very  clear, 
and  eloquently  clear,  in  his  last  great  an- 
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nouncement,  and  even  in  his  press  con¬ 
ference  yesterday,  as  he  made  it  at  the 
time  of  his  major  address  on  the  subject, 
when  he  announced  to  the  world  the  al- 
liance-for-progress  program,  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  this  program  to  be  worked  out  at 
the  negotiation  level,  where  the  recipient 
countries  are  going  to  agree  to  bring 
about  some  reforms  in  their  countries  in 
respect  of  these  specific  projects,  to  wit, 
for  example,  the  matter  of  housing. 

We  all  know  the  great  debate  we  had 
in  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago  over  in¬ 
terest  rates.  We  know  that  in  the  course 
of  that  debate  it  was  made  clear  that  it 
is  the  plan  of  the  administration  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  loans  for  housing  programs  in 
Latin  America,  for  example,  to  try  to 
work  out  an  understanding. in  regard  to 
reasonable  interest  rates.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  attempt  was  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  freeze  the 
interest  rate  at  8  percent.  Some  of  us 
pointed  out  that  in  that  case  we  would 
not  be  able  to  build  any  houses,  because 
that  does  not  happen  to  be  the  interest 
structure  of  many  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  We  also  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  interest  structure  of  many  Latin 
American  countries  is  usurious.  It  must 
be  modified  downward.  But  that  is 
negotiable. 

So  what  we  are  getting  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  a  firm  commitment  that 
it  is  going  to  insist  that  at  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  level  conditions  are  going  to  be 
agreed  to  which  will  give  the  American 
people  the  assurance  that  their  money 
is  going  to  be  put  to  good  work  and  that 
the  Government  receiving  the  money  is 
going  to  cooperate  in  such  matters  as  in¬ 
terest  rate  reform,  tax  reform  and  land 
law  reform,  as  well  as  the  other  various 
reform  programs  which  are  really  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

At  the  Montevideo  Conference  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
on  and  off  the  record,  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  Cuba,  and  the  future  of 
Cuban  relations  within  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  and  in  the  Latin 
American  community.  I  shall  discuss 
this  matter  at  another  time.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  telephone  calls  today  in 
regard  to  just  exactly  what  I  meant  by 
some  of  the  statements  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  in  my  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  in  respect  to  the  Cuban 
planes  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  at  a  very  early  date  the 
State  Department  will  make  available  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  mem¬ 
orandum  which  will  give  us  all  available 
facts  and  information  concerning  the 
number  of  Cuban  planes,  and  the  types 
of  Cuban  planes,  as  well  as  the  boats,  and 
the  ownership  of  those  planes  and  boats, 
which  have  been  brought  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  either  by  defectors 
from  the  Cuban  military  or  defectors  in 
general — escapees  or  refugees — from 
Cuba. 

That  memorandum  should  specifically 
answer  the  Communist  propaganda, 
which  is  rife  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America,  that  many  of  those  planes — 
and  the  number  that  appears  in  the 
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press  has  varied  from  9  to  11;  and  as 
to  the  boats,  no  one  seems  to  be  certain 
as  to  how  many  there  were,  but  in  my 
opinion,  not  very  many;  few  of  them 
of  any  particular  consequence — were 
brought  to  the  United  States,  in  some 
instances,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States.  The  charge  is  that  U.S. 
espionage  work,  CIA  activities,  and 
other  U.S.  'activities  in  Cuba  were 
of  no  small  assistance  in  getting  the 
planes  and  boats  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  facts.  I  think  the  facts 
will  simply  reveal  that  to  be  a  kind  of 
Communist  propaganda.  It  does  not 
do  us  any  good  to  hide  our  heads  over 
it.  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  to¬ 
night,  that  when  I  was  the  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  at  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Commonwealth  a 
few  days  ago,  a  considerable  number  of 
Latin  American  officials  talked  quite 
frankly  to  me.  They  asked  if  I  were 
aware  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
progress  had  been  made  by  Castroites 
in  many  parts  of  Latin  America  by 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  was  making  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
as  one  of  the  diplomats  said,  in  its  pro¬ 
tests  about  U.S.  planes  being  taken  to 
Havana,  but  that  nothing  was  being  said 
by  the  United  States  about  its  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  taking  of  Cuban  planes  to 
Miami  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Do  not  worry  about  what  my  position 
was  in  those  arguments.  I,  of  course, 
came  to  the  defense  of  my  country.  I 
stated  that  even  if  we  took  their  premise, 
which  I  did  not  think  was  true,  there 
was  quite  a  difference  between  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  a  commercial  airliner,  with  free 
American  citizens  aboard,  and,  in  effect, 
kidnaping  them  by  taking  them  to  Hav¬ 
ana,  with  all  the  danger  that  was  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  violation,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  of  their  international  law  rights, 
and  the  defection  of  some  Cuban  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  from  the  Cuban  military 
establishment  and  running  away  with 
a  Cuban  plane  and  landing  it  in  Miami 
or  elsewhere.  I  said  I  thought  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  differences 
were  so  great  that  it  should  not  take 
any  argument  on  my  part  or  on  the  part 
of  anyone  else  to  show  that  even  if  the 
premises  of  the  Latin  Americans  were 
correct,  the  course  of  action  taken  by 
Cuba  could  not  be  justified,  to  whatever 
extent  the  Cuban  Government  might  be 
involved  in  assisting  in  the  hijacking  of 
any  U.S.  planes. 

But  then  the  argument  was  made — 
and  I  think  the  State  Department  should 
cover  this  in  the  memorandum  for  which 
I  am  asking — that  the  United  States 
could  not  justify  not  impounding  these 
planes  and  waiting  for  international  pro¬ 
cedure  to  act  upon  them,  rather  than  to 
let  the  planes  come  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  process  in  the  United 
States  and  be  attached  in  an  ex  parte 
hearing,  in  settlement  for  debts  which 
private  American  citizens  and  economic 
interests  claim  are  due  them  by  the 
Cuban  Government.  I  believe  the  memo¬ 


randum  ought  t(i»  clarify  that  situation, 
because  not  only  should  the  American 
people  know,  but  the  people  of  Latin 
America  are  entitled  to  know — and  we 
had  better  see  to  it  that  they  do  know — 
the  reasons  for  the  U.S.  Government 
not  exercising  such  powers  as  it  may 
have — and  as  some  contend  it  does 
have — to  impound  those  planes  and  to 
hold  them,  not  subject  to  any  court  at¬ 
tachment,  until  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  some  other  interna¬ 
tional  tribunal  could  at  least  attempt  to 
negotiate  some  settlement  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  in  respect  to 
the  property  rights,  property  interests, 
and  claims  which  the  two  governments 
have  against  each  other. 

That  is  what  I  meant  in  my  reply  to 
those  who  called  me  today  concerning 
what  I  said  yesterday.  I  stand  on  what 
I  said  yesterday.  I  still  think  that  the 
wise  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make  very 
clear  our  official  position  and  our  official 
reasons  for  the  position  we  have  taken 
concerning  our  handling  of  the  Cuban 
planes  and  boats  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  Unitd  States  by  those 
who  have  escaped  from  Cuba  in  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who 
brought  them  here  did  not  own  them. 
There  is  doubt  that  the  planes  and 
boats  were  the  property  of  the  Cubans 
who  brought  them  here.  Therefore,  we 
had  better  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
create  a  false  impression  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  that  we  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
to  take  advantage  of  and  accept  mate¬ 
rial  gained  from  those  who  hijack  boats 
and  planes  out  of  Cuba. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  anyone  hijacking  planes  out 
of  the  United  States  to  Cuba.  I  believe 
there  is  no  justification.  I  believe  that 
the  two  types  of  cases  are  not  in  the 
same  class  at  all.  But  I  also  know  that 
we  are  having  a  hard  time  making  that 
distinction  undei'stood  in  Latin  America. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  in  connection  with  the  Montevideo 
Conference,  also,  we  are  having  a  hard 
time  making  it  clear.  That  is  why  I 
hope  that  at  a  very  early  hour  the  State 
Department  will  issue  a  memorandum, 
at  least  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  although  I  should  like  to  have 
a  memorandum,  so  far  as  possible,  which 
could  be  .made  public,  too,  and  which 
would  clear  up  what  I  believe  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  in  Latin  America  of  the 
U.S.  policy  concerning  planes  and  boats 
which  have  been  taken/  illegally,  no 
doubt,  from  Cuba  and  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sorry,  I  say  to  the  staff,  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  this  long.  But  I  have  made 
this  speech  for  the  record  because  I 
know  it  is  important  in  some  quarters 
that  the  record  be  made. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  : 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  IN  OPPOSITIOI 
TO  CONFIRMATION  OF 
GENE  HAL  WILLIAMS  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
IN  THE  ARMY  RESERVE/  (EX. 
REPT.  NO.  8) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Xtr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  myself, /me  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [  Mr>  T3  ridges]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  /(Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  frpm  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  ,/the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
|stall],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  file 
individual  views  opposing  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Man' Gene  Hal  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  views  will  be  received 
and  pruned. 

Mrs/  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  also  ask 
unaoimous  consent  to  have  the  views 
prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
f  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  views  are  as  follows: 

Views  op  Senators  Smith  op  Maine,  Thur¬ 
mond,  Cannon,  Bridges,  Saltonstall, 
Case  op  South  Dakota,  and  Bush  in  Op¬ 
position  to  the  Confirmation  op  the 
Nomination  op  Maj.  Gene  Hal  Williams 
to  the  Grade  op  Brigadier  General  in 
the  Army  Reserve 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  character  or  integrity  of  the 
nominee,  are  convinced  that  Maj.  Gene  Hal 
Williams  does  not  possess  the  military 
qualifications  required  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  nominee 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  this  rank. 
background  information 
As  of  January  16,  1961,  Major  Williams 
was  named  State  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  Army  National 
Guard.  By  virtue  of  his  office  of  State  ad¬ 
jutant  general  he  holds  under  State  law 
the  State  rank  of  brigadier  general.  His 
nomination  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
^because  of  the  specific  provision  of  law 
:c.  3392,  title  10,  United  States  Code) 
ich  provides  in  effect  that  the  adjutant 
general  or  assistant  adjutant  general  of  a 
State,  or  territory  may,  upon  being  extended 
Federal  recognition,  be  appointed  as  a  Re¬ 
serve  officer  of  the  Army  as  of  the  date  he  is 
federally  ^recognized. 

The  matter  of  Federal  recognition  of  ad¬ 
jutant  generals  is  controlled  by  Army  regu¬ 
lations  and  dntil  July  18,  1961,  these  rules 
can  be  characterized  by  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  oF^any  qualitative  standards 
for  recognition. 

Until  July  18,  1S^1,  an  adjutant  general, 
in  order  to  be  federally  recognized,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  have  onlyXthree  qualifications: 
(1)  Be  under  age  64;  (2j\be  physically  quali¬ 
fied  to  hold  a  reserve  commission;  and  (3) 
have  been  at  some  time  Ajnember  of  some 
component  of  one  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

REASONS  FOR  OPPOSING  THE  ^NOMINATION 

•  The  undersigned  have  one  purpose  in  op¬ 
posing  this  nomination.  It  is  tbi  raise,  for 
this  category  of  personnel,  the  standards 
for  promotion  in  the  Army  ReserV 
cause  of  his  very  limited  backgrou 
experience,  it  is  our  view  that  under  n 
sonable  standard  could  Major  Williai. 
considered  qualified  for  a  three-grade 
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motion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  Army  Reserve.  These  are  the  signifi- 
cankfacts  as  of  May  1,  1961,  when  his  nomi¬ 
nation  was  received  in  the  Senate: 

(a)  He  had  a  military  status  of  only  10 
years,  beginning  in  January  1951. 

(b)  His  total  active  military  service  was 
only  2  years,  8  months,  and  21  days.  This 
service  was  'performed  during  1951-53,  all 
in  various  uhits  located  in  the  United 
States.  A  littleVless  than  one-half  of  this 
active  service  waK  in  an  enlisted  status  as 
distinguished  frof^  commissioned  officer 
status.  At  the  timkof  his  appointment  as 
State  Adjutant  General  he  had  had  no 
command  experience  \bove  the  company 
grade  of  captain. 

(c)  He  had  been  promoted  to  major  in 
♦the  Army  Reserve  in  only  Xine  of  1960. 

(d)  With  respect  to  hisVivilian  back¬ 
ground  he  had  completed  his  education  only 
5  years  ago  in  1956.  Since  that  time  it  is 
our  understanding  that  his  civiliah  positions 
consisted  solely  of  a  clerk  to  a  Federal  judge 
and  service  as  an  assistant  attorney 'general 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

(e)  Major  Williams  was  only  32  yeal^  of 
age.  While  age  alone  should  not  normally 
be  a  controlling  factor,  it  is  significant 
the  case  of  Major  Williams,  because  of  his 
limited  background  and  experience. 

No  significant  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  record  of  Major  Williams  since  May  1, 
1961. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  that  this  pro¬ 
motion  would  be  a  three-grade  promotion 
from  major  to  brigadier  general. 

NO  INTERFERENCE  WITH  STATE  RANK 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  under¬ 
signed  oppose  only  Major  Williams’  nomi¬ 
nation  in  the  Army  Reserve,  which  should 
be  determined  solely  by  Federal  standards. 
No  attempt  is  being  made  to  infringe  in  any 
way  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Governors, 
who  should  continue  to  have  the  right  to 
accord,  under  State  law,  whatever  State  rank 
they  wish  to  confer  on  their  adjutants  gen¬ 
eral  as  officers  of  the  Governor.  In  most 
States  the  State  rank  of  major  general  is 
authorized.  In  at  least  one  State,  however, 
it  is  understood  that  upon  retirement  the 
adjutant  general  is  accorded  the  honorary 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  a  State  status. 
The  States,  under  their  own  State  laws,  can 
provide  such  a  State  rank  as  they  choose 
to  authorize,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  4-  or  5- 
star  rank  for  their  State  adjutants  general. 

At  the  same  time,  in  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  for  appointment  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
which  is  strictly  a  Federal  component,  there 
should  be  minimum  Federal  standards  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  requirements  which  apply  to 
other  Reserve  and  National  Guard  officers.  If 
is  realized  that  the  adjutant  general  u] 
leaving  office  reverts  to  the  rank  held 
mediately  prior  to  his  appointment.  AV'the 
same  time,  while  in  office  he  is  eligible  for 
Federal  training  duty  pay  based  upon  the 
Federal  rank  he  holds  as  adjutanjr  general. 
Moreover,  if  he  becomes  qualified/for  retire¬ 
ment  pay,  such  pay  is  based  uaen  the  Fed¬ 
eral  rank  he  held  as  adjutant/general. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE!  POSITION 

On  July  18,  1961,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  wrote  to  the  chairjhan  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  advising  that  the 
standards  for  recognizing  adjutants  general 
would  be  raised  considerably.  In  the  fu- 
otion,  an  adjutant  gen- 
teceive  a  Reserve  appoint- 
f'the  same  standards  as  other 
officers  and  members  of  the 
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would  have  to  be  fully  quali- 
rthe  grade  in  terms  of  education 
and  backg/ound,  total  service,  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  applicable  to  Reserve  officers. 
The  one  exception  would  be  that  if  an  offi¬ 
cer  were  in  the  grade  of  colonel  he  could 
be  advanced  two  grades  to  major  general,  if 
he  'was  appointed  to  major  general  under 


State  law;  otherwise,  promotions  could  be 
only  one  grade  at  a  time. 

The  departmental  letter  was  in  response 
to  a  communication  from  Senator  Smith 
requesting  Department  of  Defense  comment 
on  the  nomination  of  Major  Williams  and 
the  desirability  of  reexamining  the  present 
policy  of  almost  automatically  appointing 
adjutant  generals  to  the  same  rank  in  the 
Army  Reserve  as  they  hold  under  State  law. 

The  departmental  letter  further  recom¬ 
mends,  however,  that  the  new  standards  not 
be  applied  to  the  pending  list  of  National 
Guard  nominations.  We  welcome  the  new 
rules  which  the  Army  and  Air  Force  will 
apply  in  the  future  to  National  Guard  nomi¬ 
nees.  At  the  same  time  we  certainly  oppose 
the  departmental  position  that  the  Senate 
is  precluded  from  examining  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  any  of  the  nominees  on  the  pending 
list. 

The  test  should  be  whether  any  nominee 
under  any  reasonable  standard  possesses  the 
qualifications  to  hold  the  Reserve  rank  to 
which  he  is  nominated.  The  Senate  could 
use  such  a  standard  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Defense  changed  its  rules  for 
the  future. 

Application  of  this  qualification  standard 
to  Nominee  Williams  would  not  set  any  new 
precedent,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  recent 
ears  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  has  used  such  a  standard  in  withholds 
ingXapproval  of  12  nominations,  includijlg 
1  in\he  National  Guard. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  already  cited,  we 
do  not  qelieve  that  Major  Williams  by  any 
test  could,  be  found  qualified  to  hold  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  general  in  yfte  Army 
Reserve. 

Distinction  oXtwo  other  name/ on  the  list 

We  realize  that  there  are  /two  names  on 
the  list  as  reported,  who  under  the  new  rules 
would  not  be  eligible  for  promotion.  Those 
are  Lieutenant  Cblon^l  Anderson  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Moeglein,  both  nomi¬ 
nated  to  be  brigadiei/ general.  They  would 
be  precluded  because  oK  the  rule  against 
more  than  one-gr/ue  promotions  except  for 
colonels. 

We  would  lil/?  to  point  out, 'however,  that 
both  of  these/  nominees  are  in,  a  different 
category  from  Major  Williams  ir\  terms  of 
background  and  experience.  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  Moq^lein,  who  is  48  years  old,  \as  pos¬ 
sessed  /'military  status  for  over  23  yeate  and 
has  had  extensive  active  service  both  during 
WorlA  War  II  and  Korea.  He  was  promoted 
to  fne  rank  of  major  in  1942  and  to  lieute^- 
it  colonel  in  1953. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Anderson,  who  is  41 
years  old,  has  had  a  military  status  for  19 
years  and  had  extensive  active  duty  during 
World  War  II.  He  became  a  major  in  1943 
and  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  1957. 

While  we  do  not  like  a  two-grade  promo¬ 
tion  for  these  officers,  their  background  and 
experience  places  them  in  a  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  category  from  that  of  Major  Williams. 
We  think  the  Senate  would  be  justified  in 
view  of  these  factors  to  approve  of  their 
nominations,  and  at  the  same  time  reject 
that  of  Major  Williams. 

Different  rule  for  assistant  adjutants  general 

We  would  like  to  observe  that  for  some 
years  the  Army  in  its  regulations  has  re¬ 
quired  assistant  adjutants  general  to  be 
fully  qualified  and,  therefore,  meet  the  same 
promotion  standards  for  Federal  recognition 
that  are  applied  to  other  guardsmen  and 
reservists.  This  rule  existed  upon  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  if  the  Adjutant  General  did  not 
have  to  qualify  under  the  normal  rules,  the 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  should  at  least 
meet  all  of  the  Reserve  qualifications.  We 
might  also  add  that  with  respect  to  the  new 
rules,  it  is  our  understanding  that  for  a 
number  of  years  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
standards  for  Federal  recognition  had  been 


unsuccessful.  Until  Senator  Smith’s  letter 
raised  this  issue,  there  was  no  success  ia, 
overcoming  the  general  opposition. 

PREMISE  FOR  OPPOSITION 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  security 
of  our  country  demands  the  highest  yquali- 
fication  requirements  in  the  selection  of 
military  leaders  of  all  components/particu¬ 
larly  those  chosen  for  general  officer  rank. 
It  is  on  this  premise  that  we/oppose  this 
nomination. 

Styles  Bridges. 

Howard /V.  Cannon. 

Franci/ Case. 

Strorc  Thurmond. 

Saret  Chase  Smith. 
PipsscoTT  Bush. 

/ERETT  SALTONSTALL. 


ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT/OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ElLendER  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the/bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  /iolicy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
le  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
The  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco- 
fomic  and  social  development  and  inter- 
'nal  and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1983,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr. 
Scott)  proposed  an  amendment  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1983,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

USE  OF  MANPOWER  RESOURCES— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  of  1961  (S. 
1991) ,  to  authorize  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  which  would  be  established 
under  this  act  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  organization  on  a  plant,  commun¬ 
ity,  regional  or  industry  basis  of  labor- 
management-public  committees.  Such 
local  committees  would  provide  the  local 
initiative  which  is  essential  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  and  also  for  achieving 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  manpower  utilization 
in  an  ago,  of  rapid  technological  change 
is  a  vital  pfcu’t  of  the  economic  and  social 
challenge  our  Nation  faces.  '  This  chal¬ 
lenge  must  b\met  through  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  oui\resources  in  a  national 
productivity  drive  which  will  enable  us 
to  maintain  our  competitiveness  in  in¬ 
ternational  markets,  and  increase  our 
economic  power  in  tnk  face  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism.  This 
challenge  must  be  met  hi  the  American 
way  which  calls  upon  theNyoluntary  co¬ 
operation  of  individuals  to  wm-k  out  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  with  which  they  are 
directly  concerned.  Labor  anosmanage- 
ment  and  the  public  must  be  drawn  to¬ 
gether  on  the  local  level  where  there  are 
the  roots  of  the  national  strengthXln- 
deed,  a  National  Advisory  Committee  can 
serve  a  useful  function  by  providing 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  supplemental  dpj/ropriation  estimates  for  food  stock¬ 
piling.  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authortaation  bill.  House  began  debate  on 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Senate  passed  bills  for  USDA  and  land-grant  college 
centennial  celebrations.  Senate  committee  reported  State- Justice  appropriation 
bill.  House  received  conference  report  on  Treasbnry-Post  Office  appropriation  bill. 
Sen.  Wiley  introduced  and  discussedybill  for  research  on  utilization  and  dairy 
products . 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  1983,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 

(pp.  14605-15,  14620-42,  14646).  Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Fulbright,  to  the  pending  amendment  by  Sen.  Saltonstall,  to  provide  that 
development  loans  in  excess  of  $15,000,000  may  not  be  made  unless  30  days 
earlier  a  full  report  on  the  proposed  loan  has  been  made  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  The  Saltonstall  amendment 
provides  for  prior  congressional  approval  of  any  development  loans  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000  (pp.  14610-15,  14620-42).  

2.  CENTENNL7<LS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  435,  to  provide  for  recognition 

of  tercentennial  of  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ,\and 
H.  JK  Res.  436,  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the  ekab- 
ly(nment  of  the  national  system  of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  These 
balls  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  14603  \ 
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PPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 

(71,  the  State-Justice  appropriation  bill  for  1962  (S.  Rept.  731),  and  H. 
8302,  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill  for  1962  (S.  Rept.  732) 
p.  r4576 


PERSONNEL.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  2883/  to 
provide 'for  the  defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees  arising  out  of  the 
operationVf  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employment  (S.  R/pt.  736). 
p.  14576  x 

Received  Xrom  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proposed  bill  "b6  amend  section 
7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended";  to  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  p.  14576 


5.  JUDGMENTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  6835,  to 
simplify  the  payment,  of  certain  miscellaneous  judgments  and  the  payment  of 
certain  compromise  settlements  of  State  and  foreign  courts  (S.  Rept.  733). 
p.  14576 


6.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FORE] 
the  semi-annual  report  on 
223).  pp.  14575,  14657 


TRADE.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President 
:tivities  carried  out  urider  Public  Law  480  (H.  Doc.V 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Neuber^er  inserted  an /Article ,  "Specialized  Water 
Forecasts  Promising,"  discussing\the  specialized  streamflow  forecasts  "made 
by  Soil  Conservation  Service  snowNsurveyors/in  the  West  to  give  irrigators 
more  precise  information  as  to  whexKthey  ipay  expect  peak  and  other  predeterm¬ 
ined  flows  during  the  cropping  seaso\. "  /pp.  14587-8 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Passed  without  amendm^t  S.  1606,  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydroelectric  projects  from  certain  of  the 
licensing  provisions  of  the  Federa]/Power\ct.  p.  14598 


PASSED  OVER  the  following  bills:  /p.  14605 

S.  1368,  to  provide  for  continuation  of  the\licensing  of  independent  ocean 
freight  forwarders. 

S.  1130,  to  authorize  grafts  to  improve  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers'  health  services  ax/8.  conditions. 

S.'  1126,  to  provide  fo/  the  registration  of  contractors  of  migratory  farm 
workers. 

S.  1123,  to  exempt  migratory  labor  children  above  certain  ages  from  the 
child  labor  provision/  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

S.  1132,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National^ Citizens  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor. 

S.  1124,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  in  providing  improved  educational 
opportunities  fpr  migratory  farm  workers. 


HOUSE 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  supplemental,  appropriation  esti¬ 
mates  for/fiscal  year  1962  (H.  Doc.  224);  to  Appropriations  Committee/ (p. 
14733)  ./The  document  includes  an  item  for  this  Department  requesting  \ 
$47,20JJ,000  for  a  new  appropriation,  "Emergency  relocation  of  grain."  fc^ 

.  cost^/involved  in  moving  and  relocating  approximately  126  million  bushels\of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation-owned  grain  for  use  as  a  civil  defense  measure 
in/the  event  normal  food  distribution  channels  are  disrupted. 
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the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5954,  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
bill  for  1962  (H.  Rept.  900).  pp.  14656-7 
from  the  President  an  amendment  to  the  budget  for  1962  of  $40 
r  the  Peace  Corps  (H.  Doc.  226).  p.  14733 


ap- 


11.  WATERSHEDS.  \Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  at 
the  Sallisaw 'Creek  Watershed,  Okla. ,  and  the  Beaver  Creek  Watershed,  Ore.:  to 
Public  Work6  Committee,  p.  14733 

Received  frota  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  at  the 
following  watersheds:  Sarasota  West  Coast,  Fla.;  Little  Sati/la  Creek,  Ga. ; 
Davids  Creek,  Davi^-Battle  Creek,  Ryan-Henschel,  la.;  Silver/Creek,  Kans.; 
East  Fork  of  Pond  River,  Ky. ;  Tallahalla  Creek,  Miss.;  Soutegan  River,  N.  H. 
and  Mass.;  Ahoskie  Cs^eek,  N.  C. ;  Cane  Creek,  Okla.;  Dunlajy  Creek,  Pa.;  West 
Fork  Kickapoo,  Wis.;  \o  Agriculture  Committee,  p.  14733/ 


12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  8400,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
pp.  14670-700 


13.  MINING.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee/ reported  with  amendments 

H.  R.  84,  to  stabilize  the  miping  of  lead  and  zinc  by  providing  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  small  domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands  (H.  Rept 
899).  p.  14733 

14.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Con^ittee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  4682, 

to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Yo  sell  and  convey  certain  tracts 
of  forest  lands  in  Iowa  to  the  Stated  (H.  Rept.  903).  p.  14733 

15.  COMMITTEES.  Rep.  Daniels  was  elected  t)(  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Committee,  p.  14700 

16.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Davis,  Tenn. ,  ci/iticizd'd  the  action  of  the  House  conferees 

on  S.  1643,  the  omnibus  farm  bill/  saying,  \To  permit  members  of  the  committee 
of  conference  to  offer  their  own/ personal  views  of  what  is  the  law,  without 
submitting  controversial  provisions  to  the  Ho\se  for  its  decision  by  a  vote, 
is  not  a  valid  method  of  secu/ing  an  expressiork  of  congressional  intent." 
p.  14700 

17.  EMPLOYMENT.  Rep.  Curtis,  Mb.,  inserted  a  number  of\articles  on  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  one,  "Toward  a  Solution  of  the  Farm  Problem\'  pp.  14701-26 

18.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Pe^ly  advocated  curtailment  of  aliv trade  with  Iron  Curtain 

countries,  and  urged/the  enactment  of  H.  R.  8547,  to  prohibit  exports  to 
Communist  countries/  pp.  14726-8 


19.  FARM  PROGRAM. 
S.  1643,  the 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Mason  criticizing  Lhe  conferees  on 
>mnibus  farm  bill,  saying,  "the  House  managers  went  beyond  their 


power  to  sp/ak  for  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  its  intent 


p.  A6306 


20.  FARM  LEADED.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Smith,  la.,  inserting  anXarticle, 

"Death  ox  a  Farm  Leader,"  paying  tribute  to  former  Under  Secretary  \f  Agricul¬ 
ture  Albert  J.  Loveland,  p.  A6326 

21.  FORESTRY;  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis,  Mo.,  inserting  th^s 

testimony  of  William  H.  Whyte  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of  saving  our  open  spaces. 

/p.  A6341-2 


\ 
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22.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  George  P.  Miller  inserting  aj 
article,  ’'California' s  State  Water  Plan."  p.  A6343  / 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


23.  PERSONNEL.  S.  2416,  by  Sen.  Bridges,  and  H.  R.  8669,  by  Rep.  Derwir^ki, .to  help 
maintairkthe  financial  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government  by  reducing  non¬ 


es  sent ial ^expenditures  through  reduction 
the  Federa]\Government  by  attrition;  to/ 
tees.  \ 


24.  MARKETING  ORDERS\  H.  R.  8680,  by  Rep.  Langen,  and  H.  R.  8684,  by  Rep.  Nelsen, 

to  authorize  marketing  agreements  and  orders  under  section  8c  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  A^t  (as  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937),  as  araendeo.  with  respect  to  honey;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  Re¬ 
marks  of  Rep.  NelsenX  p.  14728  / 

25.  EDUCATION.  H.  R.  8666,  bv  Rep.  Hays,  to  provide  fcjr  the  improvement  and 

strengthening  of  the  international  relations  of  trtie  United  States  by  promoti 
better  mutual  understanding^ among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  education 
and  cultural  exchanges;  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

H.  R.  8690,  by  Rep.  Thompson,  N.  J.,  to  authorize  a  3-year  program  of  Fed-  \ 
eral  financial  assistance  for  Xmstruction  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  to  amend  Public  Law  815\and  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  to  extend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Actkof  19S8  for  1  additional  year;  to  Education 
and  Labor  Conmittee.  \  / 

26.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  H.  R.  8688,  by  Rep.  y^n\Pelt,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  subsidized  export  of  any  agridultural\commodity  to  Communist  nations  and 
to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  any  agricultural 
commodities  to  such  nations;  to  Agriculture ^Committee. 

H.  R.  8689,  by  Rep.  Halpern,  to  prohibit  tne  shipment  in  interstate  or  for**, 
eign  commerce  of  articles  imported  into  the  Unrted  States  from  Cuba;  to 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  \ 

27.  RECIPROCAL  TRADE.  H.  Conf  Res.  368,  by  Rep.  Haley,  ik  Con.  Res.  369,  by  Rep. 

Pillion,  and  H.  Con.  Res.  370,  by  Rep.  Pirnie,  declaring  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made\during  the  life  of  the 
present  Reciprocal /Trade  Agreements  Act;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

28.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Hy  R.  8682,  by  Rep.  Morris,  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of 

1949;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  \ 

29.  TARIFF.  H.  8691,  by  Rep.  Mills,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1£30  and  certain 

related  laws  to  provide  for  the  restatement  of  the  tariff  classification  pro-  \ 
visions;  /to  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  \ 

30.  RESEARCH;  INDUSTRIAL  USES.  S.  2414,  by  Sen.  Wiley,  to  establish  a  research 

laboratory  at  which  programs  of  research  and  study  shall  be  conductedXto  de¬ 
velop  new  and  improved  industrial  uses  for  dairy  products;  to  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  14578-9  \ 
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dian  Tribes  to  provide  for  the  clearing 
of  certain  portions  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir 
area.’* 

PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  fe.  1368)  to  amend  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Act  of  1S16  to  provide  for  licensing- 
independent  ocean  freight  forwarders 
and  for  other  purposes  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINOSOFPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  preset  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2585)  relating  to  the 
credits  against  the  employment  tax  in 
the  case  of  certain  successor  employers 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration^ 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  asl 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  and 
items  on  the  calendar  through  676  be  put 
over.  These  are  not  appropriate  for 
calendar  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  passed  over  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  2585,  an  act  relating  to  the 
credits  against  the  employment  tax  in 
the  case  of  certain  successor  employers. 

H.R.  856,  an  act  to  amend  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pei'mit 
the  conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of 
matured  service  life  insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan. 

S.  1130,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  improving  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  migratory  workers’  health,  service, 
and  conditions. 

S.  1126,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1123,  a  bill  to  amend  section  13(c) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  employees  from  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  such  act. 

S.  1132,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  council  to  be  known  as. 
the  “National  Citizens  Council  oi 
Migratory  Labor.” 

S.  1124,  a  bill  to  provide  certain  pay¬ 
ments  to  assist  in  providing  imnr'oved 
educational  opportunities  for  children 
of  migrant  agricultural  employees. 

S.  349,  a  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1955, 
and  July  1, 1963. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  (CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO^M ALONE,  N.Y. 

The  bill  (H.R.  yi25)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  reconvey  to  the 
town  of  Malone*;  N.Y.,  certain  real  prop¬ 
erty  heretofore  donated  by  said  town  to 
the  United  /States  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a/third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  timd,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  1956, 
the  town  of  Malone,  N.Y.,  donated  a  4- 
acre/tract  of  land  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 


permanent  Reserve  training  facilities  at 
Malone. 

The  tract  was  not  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  donation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  for  which 
the  conveyance  was  made,  will  not  be 
fulfilled,  a  reconveyance  to  the  town  is 
warranted  in  fairness  and  justice.  The 
reconveyance  proposed  under  H.R.  7725 
comes  within  the  principle  of  the  Rose- 
burg,  Oreg.  Veterans’  Hospital  case,  H.R. 
1823  of  the  84th  Congress — volume  102, 
Congressional  Record,  part  7,  page  9323. 
Accordingly,  no  violation  of  the  Morse 
formula  is  involved. 


JURISDICTION  OF  LANDS  WITHIN 
FORT  SHERIDAN  MILITARY  RES¬ 
ERVATION,  ILL. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7721)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  leg¬ 
islative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  within  the  Fort 
Sheridan  Military  Reservation,  Ill.,  was 
^considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
/as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CREDITING  OF  MINORITY  SERVICE 
FOk  DETERMINING  ELIGIBILITY 
FORNRETIREMENT 

The  bnl  (H.R.  6597)  to  amefid  title 
10,  United\States  Code,  to  permit  the 
crediting  oPcertain  minority/service  for 
the  purpose  Vf  determining-  eligibility 
for  retirementNand  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  Ordered  /o  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  was  read  the  rajird/dme,  and  passed. 

TRAVEL  ALLOWANCES  FOR  NA 
TIONAL  GU/yRD  AND  RESERVE 
COMPONEN' 

The  bill  (H<R.  4786)  to  ptovide  travel 
and  transportation  allowanced  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  thf/National  Guard  ami  Reserve 
components  when  travel  is  performed  in 
an  actiye  duty  or  inactive  duty  training 
statusnn  compliance  with  Federal  direc¬ 
tives/was  considered,  ordered  to  a  tn(rd 
reaaing,  was  read  the  third  time,  a: 
passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  7391)  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl  by 
the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other 
essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  bill  will  go  over. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  the  remaining  bills  on  the  calendar, 
Calendar  Nos.  682,  683,  684,  and  685, 
be  passed  over  because  they  are  not  ap¬ 
propriate  to  be  considered  as  calendar 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  passed  over  are  as  follows: 

S.  2000,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  interested 


countries  and  areas  in  meeting  the 
needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

H.R.  7724,  an  act  to  provide  for/ad- 
vances  of  pay  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  in  cases  of  emergency  Evacua¬ 
tion  of  military  dependents  frdm  over¬ 
sea  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7934,  an  act  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
make  emergency  payments  to  persons 
who  are  injured  or  ww>se  property  is 
damaged  as  a  result  ot  aircraft  or  mis¬ 
sile  accidents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  4785,  an  actyrelating  to  withhold¬ 
ing  for  State  enpfioyee  retirement  dis¬ 
ability,  and  death  benefit  system  pur¬ 
poses,  on  the /compensation  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes 
the  call  o/  the  calendar  for  this  Mon¬ 
day. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  security,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  unfinished  business  is  S.  1983,  is  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  135] 


Aiken 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Fulbright 

Holland 


Hruska 

Javits 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McNamara 

Neuberger 

Proxmire 

Russell 


Saltonstall 

Stennls 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
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Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Dworshak,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mr.  Sciioeppel,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thur¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
submit  a  substitute  for  the  Saltonstall 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  insert  the  following: 

On  page  6,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(d)  None  of  the  authorization  contained 
in  this  title  shall  be  used  when  Congress  is 
in  session  until  fifteen  days  after  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House,  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  two  Houses  have  been  furnished 
a  report  showing  the  object  and  justification 
of  the  proposed  use,  and  such  other  infor¬ 
mation  as  might  be  helpful  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  such  use.  Provided,  That  during 
periods  of  adjournment  of  Congress  none  of 
the  authorization  shaU  be  used  until  30 
days  after  the  report  has  been  furnished  to 
the  above  named  Committees. 

“(e)  It  is  the  primary  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  aforesaid  paragraph  (d)  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  full  information  on  all 
proposals  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
national  interest.  Provided,  however,  that 
if  the  President  certifies  that  any  such  re¬ 
port  will  be  adverse  to  the  national  interest 
then  by  action  of  the  said  Committees  the 
filing  thereof  may  be  waived. 

“(f)  When  an  authorization  is  submitted 
to  the  Committees  named  in  paragraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  any  of  said  Committees  is 
empowered  to  report  a  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  to  terminate  such  authorization  and 
such  Resolution  shall  be  of  the  highest 
privilege. 

“(g)  The  Chairmen  of  the  aforesaid  Com¬ 
mittees  are  directed  to  employ  all  neces¬ 
sary  competent  and  skilled  personnel  to 
evaluate  such  reports  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  entire  Committee.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  very  briefly  to  present 
the  reasons  for  offering  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  offered  the  amendment  because 
I  felt  that  the  Congress,  after  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  was  authorized 
on  a  5 -year  basis,  would  lack  the  ability 
to  have  close  supervision  over  it.  In 
other  words,  merely  having  a  report  un¬ 
der  the  Government  Corporations  Law 
I  felt  was  not  satisfactory  or  enough. 
Therefore,  I  offered  the  amendment, 
along  with  Senators  Keating,  Bush,  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  Dodd,  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Congress  a  closer  supervision 
over  the  Development  Loan  Fund  which 
it  is  authorizing,  but  the  money  for  which 
would  come  from  the  Treasury  directly. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
set  up  machinery  of  a  so-called  veto 
power  in  the  same  way  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  acts  are  now  set  up.  No  loan  could 
be  effective  until  there  had  been  a  30- 
day  notice  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
If  those  committees  filed  a  resolution 
stating  that  loans  should  not  be  made, 
the  loan  would  be  held  up,  if  the  reso¬ 
lution  were  supported  by  either  branch 
of  the  Congress.  If  no  report  were  made, 
and  no  resolution  were  agree  to  by  ei¬ 
ther  House  as  to  discharging  the  com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  loan  would  go  through. 

When  the  amendment  was  submitted 
we  had  discussions  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  he  proposed,  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
floor,  certain  amendatory  language.  I 
shall  not  go  into  that  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  somewhat  stronger  amendment 
than  the  language  contained  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  it  is  not  as  strong  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  offered. 

Under  sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  Government 
corporations  the  committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  can  recommend  we  appropriate 
the  administrative  expenses,  but  that  is 
all  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  do. 
The  President  simply  makes  a  report  as 
to  how  much  money  is  authorized,  for 
what  he  is  going  to  spend  it  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  how  much  interest  will  come 
in,  and  financial  things  such  as  that, 
but  no  specific  loan  is  mentioned  and  no 
specifics  of  any  character  are  mentioned 
in  the  report  given  J  o  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  I  have  sat  in  meetings 
considering  those  reports,  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  a  number  of  other 
Government  corporations.  What  the 
committee  does,  after  listening  to  the 
evidence  as  to  what  is  planned,  is  de¬ 
termine  what  administrative  expenses 
should  be  allowed. 

If  the  bill  before  us  becomes  law,  I 
believe  there  is  $51  million  authorized  to 
the  President  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  fiscal  year  1962.  Nothing 
is  authorized  for  1963,  1964,  or  1965. 
That  would  come  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  its  consideration.  That 
is  the  only  money  request  which  will 
come  to  the  committee. 

What  happens  in  such  instances?  We 
have  received  a  number  of  circulars 
which  state  that  Congress,  through  sec¬ 
tions  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  law,  can 
have  supervision  and  a  certain  amount 
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of  control  over  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  but  I  would  invite  to  the  attention 
of  Senators — and  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  parliamentarian,  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  with  the  clerk  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  Scott — the  fact  that 
there  is  no  action  required  on  an  appro¬ 
priation  by  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  Therefore,  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  says  a  loan  to  country  X 
should  not  be  granted,  that  would  be¬ 
come  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate  before  it  could  be  adopted. 
If  we  are  going  to  require  a  two-thirds 
vote,  we  certainly  will  never  meet  the 
problem  of  proper  supervision  of  action 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as 
exercised  by  the  administration. 

For  that  reason,  joined  by  the  other 
Senators  who  are  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  have  offered  the  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

I  personally  voted  against  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment  last  week,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  some  form  of  long-term 
foreign  assistance  should  be  granted. 
However,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  not  necessarily  super¬ 
vision  over  but  closer  contact  with  the 
program  than  we  would  have  under  the 
Government  corporations  law.  There¬ 
fore,  I  have  submitted  the  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  have  very  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  by  this  body. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cor¬ 
rect  as  the  parliamentary  situation; 
that  the  Saltonstall  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the 
Dirksen  amendment? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
not  correct.  The  Saltonstall  amend¬ 
ment  provides  for  consideration  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House.  Those  are  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  whom  the  loans  would  be 
referred.  The  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees,  which  were  included  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Saltonstall  amendment,  have  been 
dropped  out.  Otherwise  the  amendment 
stands. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  inform  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  whether  the  original 
intent  of  the  amendment,  as  offered, 
was  that  the  reports  would  be  made 
public  and  available  to  the  press? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  reports  would  be  to 
the  committees  and  the  committees 
should  act  on  them.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  language — and  possibly  the 
amendment  should  be  modified,  if  there 
is  not — in  respect  to  the  fact  that  any 
of  the  reports  would  be  classified  if  that 
were  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
I  would  not  wish  to  go  as  far  as  to  say, 
“in  the  national  interest.” 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  1957  resolution,  which  was  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  now  Vice  President,  the 
then  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
which  became  law,  reports  came  to  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Every  one  of  those  reports,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  was  classified.  I  personally 
looked  at  some  of  them,  though  I  would 
not  say  I  looked  at  all  of  them.  All 
the  reports  came  in  as  classified  “in  the 
national  interest.” 

I  think  “national  interest”  goes  a  little 
too  far.  I  would  prefer  to  say  “national 
security.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further  on  that  particular  point, 
I  think  this  is  extremely  important,  be¬ 
cause  from  a  practical  standpoint  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  very  busy  people. 
We  are  involved  in  all  kinds  of  responsi¬ 
bilities.  We  know  that  over  and  over 
again  there  is  a  tendency  for  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  committee — and  often  only 
particular  members  of  a  committee — 
to  have  time,  or  to  take  the  initiative, 
or  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
require  a  followup  of  reports  of  this 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  press  is 
very  more  likely  to  be  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  kind  of  thing.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  extensive  Washington 
bureaus.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
kind  of  a  report  were  made  available  to 
the  press  it  would  stand  a  far  greater 
opportunity  of  having  adequate  con¬ 
sideration,  public  disclosure  and  public 
scrutiny,  and  ultimate  attention  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

With  that  in  mind  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  for  consideration,  on  almost  the 
exact  point  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  said  he  would  agree  with,  which 
would  provide : 

Copies  of  reports  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
press,  and  interested  members  of  the  public, 
except  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  such  action  would 
substantially  interfere  with  the  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Would  the  Senator  accept  that  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say,  most  re¬ 
spectfully,  I  should  like  to  look  it  over  a 
little  bit.  I  do  not  think  I  would  wish 
to  make  the  language  quite  as  broad  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  stated 
in  his  proposed  language.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  secrecy  in  the  amendment  I 
have  offered.  I  think  some  form  of 
classification  should  be  provided,  when 
such  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  se¬ 
curity.  The  report  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House.  If  those  commit¬ 
tees,  after  considering  the  report  in  the 
committee,  determine  they  ought  to  hold 
hearings  or  discuss  the  report  with  the 
administration,  in  either  open  or  closed 
session,  that  certain  would  receive  pub¬ 
licity.  If,  under  my  amendment,  a  re¬ 
port  is  made  to  the  Senate  that  the  loan 
should  be  held  up,  that  would  give  it 
publicity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  have  proposed  the  lan¬ 
guage  because  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  our  mutual 
security  program  simply  is  not  available. 

I  have  tried  for  a  month  to  find  out 
where  the  money  would  go,  country  by 


country.  I  cannot  get  the  information. 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
nearly  a  month  ago  and  asked  for  the 
information.  I  am  sure  he  is  trying  to 
comply  with  the  request,  but  he  cannot 
give  me  the  information.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  the  information  is  made 
public,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
have  a  real  evaluation,  a  real  discrimi¬ 
natory  understanding  of  what  the  loans 
are,  so  that  a  determination  can  be 
made  as  to  whether  they  are  sound, 
and  whether  or  not  Congress  should 
act.  For  that  reason  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  if  he  would  consider 
a  reasonable  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  language? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so.  Several  other  Senators  have 
sponsored  the  amendment  with  me,  and 
I  would  not  want  to  commit  them  with¬ 
out  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  v 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  loans,  at  least  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  Latin  American  countries, 
are  made  for  social  uplift  and  economic 
purposes.  Is  my  impression  correct  or 
incorrect? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  present.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  observe  that  part  1,  chapter  1, 
of  the  bill,  states  very  broad  purposes  for 
which  loans  may  be  made.  Generally 
I  would  say  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  they  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  help  the  development  of 
other  countries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  For  that  reason,  as  far 
as  loans  are  concerned,  I  cannot  see  how 
a  question  of  national  security  would  be 
involved,  unless  it  were  a  question  of 
national  financial  security. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  national  financial  security.  I 
meant  it  more  in  the  militaristic  sense. 
But  I  do  not  personally  and  quickly  see 
what  loans  would  fall  even  in  that  cate¬ 
gory.  But  I  think  we  always  want  to 
leave  the  opportunity  open  to  classify 
them  in  that  category  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  feels  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  construe  his  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  reports  are  to  be 
made  exclusively  to  committees  rather 
than  to  Congress  itself? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  re¬ 
strict  the  report  to  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Could  other  Senators 
have  access  to  the  reports? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Unless  the  re¬ 
ports  were  classified,  I  suppose  the  com¬ 
mittees  would  permit  any  Senator  who 
was  interested  to  study  the  reports,  and 
if  he  was  very  much  interested,  he  might 
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ask  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Who  would  do  the 
classifying? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  empowered  to 
classify  the  reports  for  any  reason  or 
a  reason  sufficient  unto  himself? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No.  Only  in 
the  interest  of  national  security.  The 
amendment  had  been  suggested  by  the 
present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  then  the  majority 
leader. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
I  called  attention  to  the  language  “in 
the  national  interest.”  Though  I  do  not 
want  to  assert  I  am  right,  though  I  think 
I  am,  every  report  that  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
classified  under  that  term  “in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.”  I  think  that  such  clas¬ 
sification  is  too  much,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out.  I  think 
if  the  words  “national  security”  are  in¬ 
serted — meaning  the  physical  security  of 
our  country  rather  than  the  financial 
security  of  our  country — such  provision 
would  be  proper. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  feel  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  classifying  the  reports,  would 
be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  ICA? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  be  the 
judgment  of  the  ICA,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  know  that  in  times 
past  the  ICA  has  refused  to  allow  its 
employees  to  testify  before  congressional 
committees,  and  on  occasion  has  refused 
to  convey  to  Congress  information  about 
its  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  purposes, 
and  has  even  gone  so  far  on  one  or  more 
occasions  as  to  refuse  to  allow  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  to 
audit  some  of  the  expenditures  of  that 
agency? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  approve 
of  such  policies.  I  think  we  would  tend 
to  enter  into  little  side  discussions  on 
what  papers  of  the  executive  branch 
Congress  should  see.  But  I  do  not  think 
confidential  memorandums  between  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  executive  branch 
necessarily  come  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  whenever  the  ICA  dispenses  any  of 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  for  any  project  which  does  not 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  national 
security,  not  only  all  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  be  entitled  to  know  about 
it,  but  the  American  people  should  also 
receive  the  information,  because  our 
Government  ought  not  to  be  conducted 
in  secrecy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  who  has  had  some  responsi¬ 
bility  on  this  subject  for  the  past  5  or 
6  years,  and  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
responsibility  on  this  subject  within  the 
committee,  I  have  never  heard  or  know  of 
a  question  that  was  asked  on  which  we 
did  not  get  the  information  requested. 

I  would  not  say  that  such  information 
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was  always  obtained  in  open  sessions. 
It  was  not.  But  I  cannot  remember  a 
case  in  which  Senators — for  example, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  who  is  very  penetrating  in  his  ques¬ 
tions,  and  others,  including  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee — did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  information  requested. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  graciousness  in  yielding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  under¬ 
stand  the  proposed  amendment  a  little 
more  clearly.  The  Senator  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  propose  that  a  report  will  be 
made  by  the  executive  branch  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  concerning  any  pro¬ 
posed  loan  under  the  Development  Loan 
program  that  would  exceed  $10  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Paragraph  (b)  of  the 
amendment  provides: 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  (1)  the  report 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  loan  is  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  a  period  in  which 
either  House  is  in  adjournment  for  more 
than  30  days — 

That  is,  the  proposed  loan  may  be 
made,  unless  such  a  resolution  as  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  has  been 
adopted  by  either  House  with  respect 
to  such  loan.  The  “special  subcommit¬ 
tees”  there  referred  to  are  subcommit¬ 
tees,  I  take  it,  made  up  of  seven  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  each  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  when  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
the  purpose  of  the  provision  would  be 
to  give  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  30  days,  and  if  in  that  30  days  the 
committee  thought  the  loans  should  be 
held  up,  the  loans  would  be  held  up;  but 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the 
question  to  be  resubmitted  when  Con¬ 
gress  again  convened.  In  other  words, 
the  action  would  not  kill  the  loan  ab¬ 
solutely  but  would  defer  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  under¬ 
stands  that  no  loan  would  be  made 
except  under  authorization  given  by  the 
Congress  under  the  act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  I  do  not 
say  exactly  that.  I  say  the  loans  can 
go  through  subject  to  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  adopted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Reorganization  Acts.  If  one  House  of 
the  Congress  holds  up  a  proposed  reor¬ 
ganization,  it  does  not  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  not  even 
make  a  tentative  agreement  to  submit  it 
to  Congress  except  under  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  could  they? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  either  House  of 
Congress  could  block  a  loan  or  one  of  the 
special  subcommittees  could  postpone 
the  loan. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct — if  Congress  were  not  in  session. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  postponed  if 
Congress  were  not  in  session. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  effect,  such  action 
would  give  one  House  of  Congress  au¬ 
thority  to  repeal  a  law  which  had  been 
enacted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  not  call 
it  a  repeal  of  the  law. 

I  would  call  it  a  question  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law,  when  it  was  felt  that 
a  particular  loan  was  not  acceptable  to 
Congress,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  it  should  not  be  put  through. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  both  Houses  enact 
legislation  and  it  is  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  not  the  executive  branch  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  loans  and  conduct  other 
operations  under  the  legislation?  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  his 
amendment  would  not  require  that  such 
action  on  such  loan  be  blocked  by  the 
combined  action  of  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  gave  full  authority  for  the 
loan  in  the  first  instance.  Instead,  the 
Senator  would  provide  that  the  loan 
could  be  postponed  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  and 
that  then  it  could  be  blocked  by  either 
House  of  Congress  when  in  session. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
It  can  be  postponed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  either  committee  while  Congress  is  not 
in  session.  If  we  do  not  adjourn  until 
October  1 - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  looks  like  it  now. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  there 
would  be  3  months,  October,  November, 
and  December,  when  this  power  to  defer 
a  loan  would  be  in  force. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  should  it  require 
both  Houses  to  enact  and  only  one  House 
in  effect  to  repeal  an  act? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  that  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  in  the  mind  of  Senator 
Keating  and  in  my  own  mind,  as  we 
worked  on  this  subject,  we  sought  to  find 
the  best  way  to  carry  out  our  purpose, 
and  we  felt  that  this  was  the  executive 
reorganization  plan  procedure,  and  that 
if  it  was  good  in  connection  with  that 
procedure,  it  would  be  good  in  the  proce¬ 
dure  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  Congress  can  hold  the  executive 
branch  fully  responsible  for  carrying  out 
programs  which  are  promulgated  and 
authorized  by  Congress  if  the  legislative 
branch  insists  that  it  shall  have  the  veto 
power  over  certain  operations  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  within  those  programs’ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  a  fair 
question.  I  would  not  say  that  Congress 
would  take  that  responsibility  except  in 
very  few  instances,  presumably,  but  in¬ 
stances  in  which  there  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  quite  concerned 
over  this  situation,  and  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  successful  efforts,  so  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  take  over  responsibilities 
which  properly  belong  to  Congress.  I 
believe  that  is  an  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  Congress. 
I  am  equally  opposed  to  an  infringement 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  constitutional  authority 
and  duties  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
believe  it  is  an  infringement  on  the 
executive  branch  if  we  give  it  authority 


to  operate  a  program  for  5  years,  and 
then  say,  “If  we  do  not  like  every  little 
move  you  make,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
veto  it.”  That  is  definitely  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Under  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  under  section  1047,  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  responsibility  to  admin¬ 
ister  expenses.  Although  I  would  not 
approve  of  it,  Congress  would  have  the 
right  to  eliminate  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  and  thus  stop  the  program.  We 
authorize  $51  million  for  administrative 
expenses  in  fiscal  year  1962.  We  could 
put  a  stop  to  it  in  that  way. 

Under  the  Corporation  Act,  as  I  said, 
there  is  no  appropriation  required.  The 
reports  which  come  to  the  committee  say 
that  so  much  money  is  authorized  and 
it  will  be  spent  in  1962  in  different  ways. 
It  does  not  show  how  or  where,  but 
simply  that  this  is  to  be  done. 

That  is  not  an  appropriation.  I  have 
talked  with  Mr.  Watkins,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  and  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Scott,  the  clerk  of  our  committee,  and 
they  both  feel — I  do  not  put  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  them,  but  will  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  myself — that  if  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  turns  down  any  of  it 
and  says  how  best  the  money  will  be 
spent  in  1962  or  1963,  it  becomes  legis¬ 
lation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
would  take  a  two-thirds  vote,  even 
though  we  had  a  number  of  memoran¬ 
dums  which  are  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  not  to  expect  the  executive  branch 
to  go  ahead  with  the  operation  of  these 
programs,  as  laid  down  by  Congress,  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  of  suspicion  to  start  with. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  are  going  to  do 
anything  wrong  in  making  these  differ¬ 
ent  contracts.  I  expect  that  they  will 
make  some  mistakes.  I  would  not  want 
the  executive  branch  operated  by  people 
who  would  never  make  a  mistake.  We  in 
Congress  make  mistakes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  suspect  them  before  they  start 
to  carry  out  a  program,  we  ought  not  to 
give  them  the  authority  to  begin  with, 
or  else  we  ought  to  give  them  authority 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time,  which  would 
be  pretty  good  assurance  that  they  will 
do  the  best  they  can  to  carry  these  mat¬ 
ters  out  properly.  We  are  giving  them 
authority  to  carry  out  5 -year  programs, 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  that 
is,  without  the  necessity  of  coming  back 
to  Congress  for  financing.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  sound.  Perhaps  if 
we  insist  on  giving  them  this  back-door 
financing  authority  we  should  at  least 
reduce  the  period  of  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  that  statement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  do  not  believe  2  years  is  long 
enough.  If  an  amendment  were  offered 
for  3  years,  I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  asked  to  set  up 
this  program  in  a  businesslike  way.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  board  of  directors 
would  be  operating  in  a  very  businesslike 
way  if  they  told  the  manager  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  “Here  is  a  blank  check.  You 
go  out  and  do  the  best  you  can.  How¬ 
ever,  don’t  come  near  us  again  for  5 
years.  Write  us  a  letter  regularly  every 
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4  months,  but  do  not  bother  us  again  for 

5  years.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  For  my  part  I 
would  change  the  Senator’s  use  of  the 
word  “suspicion”  to  “oversight.”  It  is  a 
matter  of  congressional  oversight,  just  as 
we  oversee  a  number  of  the  departments 
of  Government  through  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  every  year.  I  do  not 
like  the  word  “suspicion.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  believe  that  that 
is  a  better  word  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  may  be  a 
good  Vermont  word. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  notice 
on  page  2  of  the  amendment  it  is  stated 
that  the  reports  under  this  section  would 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  My 
question  is  this :  When  a  report  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  proposed  loan  is  made  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  will  that  report  auto¬ 
matically  become  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  a  very 
pertinent  question.  I  would  answer  the 
question,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  by 
saying  that  if  the  message  came  clas¬ 
sified  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  it  would  not 
necessarily  be  made  public.  We  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  report  shall  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  under  the  rules  of  the  House  it 
must  come  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  cannot  come  directly  to  a  commit¬ 
tee,  as  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
leads  me  to  my  next  question.  Suppose 
a  report  comes  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  a  classified  manner.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
then  could  not  see  the  report?  How  could 
Members  of  the  Senate  intelligently 
make  a  decision  whether  they  should 
approve  the  loan? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Presumably  it 
would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  four  members  of  the  seven- 
member  subcommittee  felt  the  loan  was  a 
good  loan  but  the  other  three  members 
did  not  feel  it  was  a  good  loan.  Suppose 
these  three  members  felt  confident  the 
Senate  would  be  80  percent  in  agreement 
with  their  position.  Do  I  understand  that 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  these  three  mem¬ 
bers  still  could  not  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  discuss  the  loan  even 
though  they  were  convinced  it  was  a  bad 
loan? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  only  the  other  day,  with 
respect  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Board,  the  committee  was  dis¬ 
charged  under  this  procedure  by  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  committee.  That  enabled 
the  Senate  itself  to  debate  the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  the  same 
procedure  applies. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  in 
that  instance  a  minority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  outline  the  reasons  they  thought 
the  Senate  should  act.  That  report  was 
not  classified  as  a  secret  document. 

In  this  instance,  a  minority  of  the 
committee  would  be  bound  by  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  not  even  to  tell  the  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  about  the  loan.  If 
I  am  in  error  in  my  understanding  I  wish 
to  have  it  cleared  up.  As  I  read  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  Senator  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  point  out  the  bad 
features  of  the  loan.  All  that  they  could 
say  is,  “I  know  something  I  cannot  tell 
but  I  want  you  to  vote  with  me.  Don’t 
ask  me  why;  I  cannot  tell  you  because 
it  is  a  classified  secret.” 

How  silly  can  we  get?  If  we  are  to 
have  a  right  to  veto  a  loan,  then  Sena¬ 
tors  must  have  a  right  to  examine  the 
reports.  Certainly  individual  Members 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
examine  the  reports  and  the  right  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if 
they  wish.  If  they  are  not  to  have  that 
right  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  Senator’s 
amendment  defeated  and  let  it  be  clear 
that  the  administration  takes  the  sole 
responsibility. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  not 
agree  with  the  understanding  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware.  I  think  he  submits 
a  very  unusual  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  it 
is  possible;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  possible.  I 
should  say  that  if  three  members  of  a 
subcommittee  felt  strongly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  certainly  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  get  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  together  to  discuss  it.  If 
the  whole  committee  still  voted  nega¬ 
tively,  then  under  the  procedure  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  minority,  as  I 
understand,  to  bring  the  question  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would  not  approve 
of  that  if  it  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  that  it  not  be  done. 
However,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
farfetched  case. 

I  have  said  this  already,  but  I  shall 
repeat  it  because  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  did  not  hear  my  earlier 
statement,  under  the  1957  resolution 
submitted  by  the  former  majority 
leader,  who  is  now  the  Vice  President, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
given  the  right  to  consider  whether  the 
information  was  "in  the  national  inter¬ 
est.” 

Every  one  of  those  reports  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  marked 
“classified.”  Any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  see  the  reports  if  he  wished 
to  see  them,  but  very  few  members  did. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  loan  they  would  be 
making  that  its  disclosure  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  security  of  our  country.  The 
American  taxpayer  furnishes  the  money. 
Why  should  he  not  know  the  type  of 
loan  being  made?  The  person  or  coun¬ 
try  getting  the  loan  would  know  about 
it.  If  it  were  properly  recorded  in  the 
country  which  received  it  every  citizen 
in  that  country  could  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  it  by  paying  an  attorney  to 
document  the  information.  Any  person 


in  this  country  could  get  information 
about  any  recorded  mortgage  by  paying 
for  such  a  search.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  would  be  wrong  in  letting 
Congress  know  about  the  loans  unless 
it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  will  be 
so  bad  they  will  be  ashamed  of  them. 

I  voted  for  the  Byrd  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  Congress  not  only  had 
a  right  but  a  responsibility  to  know  how 
this  money  would  be  spent  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  control,  but  that  amendment 
was  defeated. 

I,  as  one  Senator  or  member  of  the 
committee,  will  accept  no  responsibility 
for  any  report  on  these  foreign  aid  ex¬ 
penditures  which  is  brought  to  the 
Senate  with  the  classification  of  top 
secrecy  where  it  cannot  be  published  or 
even  be  discussed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that  is  a 
perfectly  proper  position  for  the  Senator 
to  take.  I  hope  that  very  few,  if  any, 
reports  would  be  submitted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to 
put  a  classified  report  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  any  other 
committee  and  then  let  a  majority  of 
that  committee  make  a  decision  that  will 
be  binding  upon  the  whole  Senate.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  adopt  a  proposal  re¬ 
quiring  the  submission  of  reports  to  the 
Senate  and  then  making  it  possible  for 
these  reports  to  be  so  classified  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  cannot  even  read 
them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amendment 
I  have  submitted  contains  nothing  that 
would  permit  the  loan  to  be  classified  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  Senate  wishes 
to  adopt  my  amendment — and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has 
an  amendment  along  the  line  of  classifi¬ 
cation  for  national  security — that  will 
be  all  right;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  written  which 
provides  that  a  loan  shall  be  classified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Any 
amendment  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  should 
be  adopted  only  with  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  any  report  dealing  with 
financial  transactions  which  comes  to 
the  Senate  will  not  be  classified  as  secret 
and  that  it  will  be  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  all  financial  reports  which  are 
submitted  to  Congress  should  be  made 
available  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Otherwise,  how  can  the  Senate  in  tel - 
legently  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  it 
has  never  been  permitted  to  examine? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  took  place  the  other  day  con¬ 
cerning  this  question,  and  my  statement 
that  I  was  prepared  to  accept  an  amend¬ 
ment  like  the  one  which  was  discussed, 

I  had  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  might  perhaps  revise  his 
amendment  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
I  made.  This  first  grew  out  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  had  two  or  three  amendments  to 
propose  on  this  subject.  I  had  hoped  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  modi- 
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fled  his  amendment;  but  he  has  not. 
That,  of  course,  is  his  right.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  strenuously  object  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
now  on  several  grounds.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  veto  power  on  the  part  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress.  I  think  that  will 
nullify  the  prospect  of  effective  and  real 
administration  of  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  proposal,  and 
I  feel  somewhat  under  obligation  to  do 
so,  to  show  good  faith,  because  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  go  through  with  the 
proposal  which  I  had  made  the  other 
day.  I  do  not  wish  the  Record  to  show 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  to 
think  that  I  made  a  proposal  and  then, 
after  the  vote  was  taken,  I  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  support  it. 

I  contemplate,  first,  offering  a  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
substance  of  my  amendment  would  be 
quite  similar  to  the  one  I  discussed  the 
other  day  with  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  offer  it  as  a 
perfecting  amendment,  so  as  to  have  a 
decision  on  it.  I  am  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  original  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  concern¬ 
ing  our  colloquy  of  the  other  day.  The 
reason  why  I  offered  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  was  twofold.  First,  I  knew  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  from  what  he  said  on  the  floor, 
was  proposing  to  offer  another  amend¬ 
ment.  I  felt  that  until  his  amendment 
was  disposed  of,  I  would  rather  keep  my 
original  amendment  intact  than  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  perfecting  amendment.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  was  disturbed — I  think  all  of  us 
who  submitted  the  original  amendment 
were  that  at  the  end  of  the  colloquy  there 
'were  two  doubts — one  doubt  as  to  the 
effect  of  section  617  of  the  act,  and  the 
second,  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
namely,  what  should  be  secret  and  what 
should  not  be  secret. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to 
doubt  about  about  section  617,  at  the 
time  we  discussed  the  question  the  other 
day  I  had  made  no  research  and  con¬ 
sulted  no  attorneys  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  section  to  a  specific  loan. 
Since  that  time,  my  legal  advisers  have 
advised  me  that  they  think  the  section 
would  apply  to  specific  loans;  that  it  is 
very  broad.  I  said  I  thought  the  spirit 
of  that  section  would  properly  apply 
to  an  authority  as  well  as  a  title  of  the 
bill,  or  broader  authority  than  a  specific 
loan.  But  my  lawyers  have  infoi’med  me 
that  the  language  is  broad  enough  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  specific  loan. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  the  staff 
of  the  committee  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  uncertainty  on  that  score.  There 
never  was  any  uncertainty  about  the 
other  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  make 
that  statement.  If  the  Senator  has  the 
Dirksen  amendment  before  him,  possi¬ 
bly  any  doubt  about  it  would  be  ended  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  in¬ 


clude  in  his  perfecting  amendment  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  clause  (f),  which  reads; 

When  an  authorization  is  submitted  to  the 
committees  named  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
section,  any  of  said  committees  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  report  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
terminate  such  authorization  and  such  reso¬ 
lution  shall  be  of  the  highest  privilege. 

That  would  end  any  doubt,  if  it  were 
included  as  part  of  this  section. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  what 
it  adds  to  section  617. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  that  lan¬ 
guage,  any  committee  now  has  authority 
to  report  a  concurrent  resolution. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield,  so  that  I  may  offer,  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  his  amendment,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  which  I  pro¬ 
posed  the  other  day? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  feel  an  obliga¬ 
tion  at  least  to  live  up  to  what  my  pro¬ 
posal  was.  Then,  whatever  happens  to 
it  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  determine. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk,  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We 
discussed  it  as  a  possible  variation.  I 
have  included  the  figure  $15  million.  I 
thought  it  was  acceptable.  If  it  is  not, 
I  shall  accept  the  other.  But  after  the 
colloquy,  I  thought  the  provision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  $15  million  was  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Of  course  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  right  to 
submit  a  perfecting  amendment.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Madam  President,  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  correct,  that  the  perfecting  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  voted  on  before  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  is  voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
perfecting  amendment  would  have  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  perfecting  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the 
Saltonstall  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10 
of  the  Saltonstall  amendment,  after  line 
3,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  206.  Congressional  Oversight  op 
Lending  Activities.— In  any  case  In  which, 
the  amount  of  a  proposed  loan  under  this 
title  exceeds  $15,000,000  in  the  aggregate 
such  loan  shall  not  be  made  and  no  agree¬ 
ment  obligating  the  United  States  to  make 
such  loan  shall  be  entered  into  unless  thirty 
days  earlier  a  full  and  complete  report  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  and  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  loan  shall  have  been  made  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  understand  that  the  pending 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  let  me  say  that 
all  of  us  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  and  all  other 
Senators  who  have  participated  in  the 
effort  to  whip  this  provision  into  shape. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whose  name  the 
amendment  will  finally  bear;  but  I  think 
all  Senators  concerned  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  their  initiative  and  their 
effort,  because  in  my  opinion  this  has 
been  the  weak  point  of  the  whole  matter; 
and  I  think  the  vote  taken  the  other 
evening  confirmed  it.  So  I  am  very 
proud  that  so  substantial  a  number  of 
Senators  on  our  side  has  shown  their 
good  faith  in  advancing  this  proposal, 
after  they  said  this  would  happen;  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  effort. 

Second,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  now 
confirm  what  has  been  a  debatable 
point,  namely,  that  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  technique,  although  it  has  been  in 
the  law  for  13  years  and  has  not  been 
used,  is  nonetheless  usable,  and  that 
when  we  reach  a  point  where  it  seems 
that  long-term  borrowing  authority  will 
be  granted — as  I  feel  is  the  case — the 
concurrent  resolution  technique  is  the 
ultimate  sanction.  It  is  very  important, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  lawyer  and  my  own  lawyer  have 
come  to  this  conclusion.  My  brief  has 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  and  it  bears 
out  that  point. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  which 
of  these  various  proposals  should  be 
adopted. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  the  Dirksen  substitute 
wraps  all  these  things  up  the  best;  and  I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  reasons  why 
that  is  so. 

First,  it  avoids  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — in  other  words,  the  sort  of  vote 
which  would  occur  if  this  were  a  reor¬ 
ganization  proposal.  I  think  that  situ¬ 
ation  lends  itself  to  a  great  deal  of  log¬ 
rolling  and  a  great  deal  of  special-inter¬ 
est  lobbying,  and  I  think  it  is  a  rather 
dangerous  thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  I  think  the 
Dirksen  amendment  wraps  up  the  orderly 
procedure  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
technique. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says,  it 
is  a  fact  that  any  committee  can  report 
a  concurrent  resolution.  However,  it  is 
one  thing  to  report  a  resolution;  it  is 
another  thing  to  be  charged  with  the  leg¬ 
islative  authority  and  responsibility  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  report  it. 
There  is  always  a  question  of  which  com¬ 
mittee  will  report  such  a  resolution.  This 
language  would  settle  that  question. 

Last,  and  also  very  important,  this 
amendment  gives  an  “out”  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  a  national  security  basis.  I 
may  say — and  I  have  consulted  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  on  this  point — that  the 
technique  we  are  trying  to  develop, 
which  has  been  so  successful,  is  the  tech- 
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nique  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  has  dealt  with  some  of  the 
highest  secrets  of  the  Government,  and 
has  a  marvelous  record  of  security. 
That  demonstrates  that  when  an  agency 
has  authority  to  consult  a  congressional 
committee  about  a  highly  privileged 
matter,  and  has  the  right  to  determine 
whether  the  committee  shall  or  shall  not 
make  that  matter  one  of  the  official  rec¬ 
ord,  the  security  record  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  good.  For  instance,  many  of  us 
know — and  I  knew,  too,  when  I  was  in 
the  Army — that  Congress  knew  all  about 
the  Manhattan  project,  but  there  was 
never  a  peep  of  publicity  about  it.  I 
knew  about  it  when  I  was  in  the  Army, 
and  Congress  knew  about  it,  too;  and  it 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me 
that  no  word  about  it  ever  leaked  out. 

So  this  proposal  will  satisfy  two  re¬ 
quirements;  first,  that  we  should  know; 
and,  second,  that  security  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  in  instances  in  which  it  would  be 
very  unpolitic  for  such  items  to  be  made 
matters  of  the  public  record,  with  press 
coverage,  open  debate,  and  so  forth. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject;  but  I  submit 
those  considerations  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  especially  empha¬ 
size  that  the  way  we  are  gradually  being 
drawn  together  on  this  subject  is  most 
admirable,  especially  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
currence  of  opinion  on  both  sides  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  technique  is 
the  way  Congress  can  act  if  it  wishes  to 
act,  not  only  in  regard  to  a  program  or 
a  subject,  but  also  in  regard  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  contri¬ 
bution;  and  I  believe  we  are  getting 
together. 

I  submitted  my  amendment  in  order 
that  the  whole  field  might  be  opened  fox- 
suggestions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  honor  the  Senator 
fi-om  Massachusetts  very  much  for  doiixg 
so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
that  comment. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  a  question 
about  his  amendment;  and  then  I  plan 
to  yield  the  floor. 

The  amendment  of  the  Sexxator  from 
Illinois  has  been  changed,  I  believe,  from 
the  original  copy  which  was  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Under  para¬ 
graph  (e) ,  we  find  the  following: 

(e)  It  is  the  primary  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  aforesaid  paragraph  (d)  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  full  information  on  all 
proposals  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
national  interest. 

As  I  read  that  language,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  think  the  matter  was  of 
substantial  national  interest,  he  could 
decide  that  he  need  not  report  it  to  the 
Congress.  So  he  would  have  to  make 
an  interpretation,  based  on  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
next  words,  as  follows : 


Provided,  however,  That  if  the  President 
certifies  that  any  such  report  will  be  adverse 
to  the  national  interest  then  by  action  of 
the  said  Committees  the  filing  thereof  may 
be  waived. 

I  do  not  understand  what  that  sen¬ 
tence  means.  If  the  President  certifies 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  give  such  a  matter  any  public¬ 
ity,  would  he  still  report  to  the  commit¬ 
tees,  but  the  committees  would  keep  it 
a  classified  document,  in  the  safe — or 
what? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right,  because 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  national  interest  and  national 
security.  Security  might  be  involved  in 
a  particular  case,  and  there  might  be 
very  substantial  national  interest;  but 
for  reasons  of  security,  it  pi-obably  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  information 
from  becoming  too  diffused.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  saving  clause  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  mean  by  that,  if  the  committee  were 
adverse  to  it  or  felt  it  was  a  bad  loan 
and  should  not  go  forward,  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stop  it  would  be  waived? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  but  it  would  be 
up  to  the  committee.  By  action  of  such 
committees — the  word  is  in  the  plural — 
filing  of  it  may  be  waived.  Notice  is 
given,  but  the  report  is  not  filed.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  would  be  an  informal  report 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  item  which 
affects  national  security;  that  the  i-eport 
should  not  be  diffused  too  widely,  so  it 
would  be  well  not  to  file  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Any  commit¬ 
tee — the  Senator  has  pi-ovided  for  four 
committees,  whereas  my  amendment 
provides  for  two  committees — could  take 
it  up  infoi-mally  with  the  administration 
and  say,  “We  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
loan,  but,  in  the  interest  of  national  se¬ 
curity  or  the  national  interest,  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  has  asked  us  not  to  make  it  public, 
but  we  believe  you  should  go  slow  on  that 
loan.”  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct,  and 
it  leaves  the  burden  of  pi-oof  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  leaves  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  administration. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  believes  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  certainly  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
must  say.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
I  am  not  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  any  of  these  amendments,  in  view  of 
the  operation  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act,  which  gives,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
complete  right  to  look  at  these  matters 
in  detail  and  to  advise  with  the  people 
concerned.  There  are  going  to  be  quar- 
tei-ly  i-eports.  Congress  is  kept  advised 
under  the  existing  law. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the  law  is  quite 
adequate  to  give  Congress  control.  My 
part  in  this  discussion  is  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  putting  on  the  executive  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  would  make  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  so  difficult  that  it  would 
defeat  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 


the  borrowing  authority.  That  has  been 
my  position. 

I  am  not  advocating  any  of  these 
amendments.  I  am  trying  to  seek  some 
compromise.  I  do  not  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  workable  at  all.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  pointed  out,  the  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Middle  East  caused  no 
trouble.  It  was  a  very  modest  program 
compared  with  this.  People  lost  interest 
in  it  quickly  after  it  was  done.  I  am  sure 
this  proposal  would  cause  a  good  bit  of 
paper  work.  I  am  not  afraid  of  what 
Congress  would  do  about  it,  but  without 
any  limitation  on  the  amount,  and  with 
every  loan  being  reported,  there  will  have 
to  be  an  army  of  accountants  and  clerks 
working  on  these  matters. 

If  the  Senator  had  px-ovided  a  limita¬ 
tion  that  only  the  important  loans,  for 
example,  above  $15  million,  were  af¬ 
fected,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
amendment.  That  is  my  pi-incipal  ob¬ 
jection.  It  has  some  merit. 

I  think  the  idea  that  reports  are  com¬ 
ing  to  Congress  has  a  strict  psychologi¬ 
cal  implication,  in  that  administrators 
may  be  more  careful  in  their  negotia¬ 
tions  and  exercise  of  judgment.  Even 
though  we  would  never  object,  such  a 
provision  is  beneficial. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  this  interpretation,  be¬ 
cause,  that  is  the  goal  we  are  all  woi'k- 
ing  toward,  namely,  to  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  be  informed  and  to  give 
expression  to  its  feeling  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  happen  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  being  adequately  protected 
under  the  combination  of  the  provision 
for  quarterly  reports  and  the  budget 
submission  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  setting  out  wliat  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program  is,  and  the  committee’s 
very  great  authority  in  limiting  or  re¬ 
stricting  the  program  or  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
number  of  years — and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  it  also — I  do  not  believe 
the  language  in  the  present  law  i-elating 
to  Government  corporations  is  sufficient 
to  give  Congress  proper  supervision.  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  respect  the  Sv  \ 
ator’s  difference  of  view,  but  we  had  the 
testimony  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  stated  that  the  restrictions 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  were 
sufficiently  persuasive  to  force  the  late 
and  great  SecretaiT  Dulles  to  withdraw 
from  a  very  important  project.  That 
was  done  without  any  of  these  proposals. 
We  know  the  Appi-opi-iations  Committee 
is  very  powerful,  not  only  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  but  in  the  Government,  and  that 
it  gets  nearly  evei-ything  it  wants. 
This  matter  I  have  refei-red  to  had  been 
mentioned  before.  It  had  been  bruited 
about.  I  do  not  have  any  fear  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  cannot  get 
just  about  everything  it  wants.  It  has 
enough  residual  power  to  stand  up  and 
talk  about  it  a  great  deal  if  it  does  not 
get  what  it  wants  either  in  this  body  ox- 
in  the  executive. 
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I  think  this  whole  matter  has  been 
exaggerated. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  get  some  agreement 
on  it  and  move  on  to  something  else. 

I  would  not  cry  my  eyes  out  if  we 
adopted  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It  is 
a  good  amendment.  I  think  we  can  live 
with  it.  If  it  is  accepted,  fine.  We 
would  choose  between  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  this  amendment,  and 
I  would  not  lose  any  sleep  over  what  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
first,  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  for  his  endeavor  to  find  some 
kind  of  oversight  procedure  that  might 
prove  to  be  effective  and  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  for  scrutiny  of  a  program 
of  such  size  and  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  world. 

I  regret,  however,  that  I  must  differ 
with  him  and  say,  very  candidly,  his 
amendment,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  ineffective. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  dollar  sign 
in  it,  and  it  applies  only  to  loan  pro¬ 
posals  in  excess  of  $15  million.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  abuses  have,  more  often 
than  not,  come  into  smaller  programs, 
which  have  gotten  this  whole  foreign 
aid  program  into  disrepute. 

Consider  for  a  moment  drought  relief 
in  Peru.  There  was  probably  $10,  $11, 
or  $12  million  involved.  We  agreed  to 
send  106,000  tons  of  grain.  When  the 
program  was  officially  over,  there  were 
11,000  tons  that  had  never  been  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  25,000  tons,  or  thereabouts, 
had  gone  to  a  single  miller  who  operated 
outside  of  the  drought  district  and  who 
had  sold  the  milled  product  in  commer¬ 
cial  channels. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
certain  that  what  he  is  talking  about 
were  loans  under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  or  were  they  grants  under  another 
part  of  the  bill  that  would  not  affect 
what  we  are  talking  about  at  all? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
sure  these  were  loans? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  they  were  not 
loans. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  relevancy 
does  that  have  to  what  we  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  the  very  reason 
that,  whether  it  is  a  loan  or  grant,  it  is 
to  be  made,  first,  on  some  kind  of  ad¬ 
vance  information  we  may  have,  so  we 
can  finance  and  adjudge  it. 

That  is  true  of  loans,  no  less  than  it 
is  true  of  grants. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  apply  to  the  other  activities.  It 
would  apply  only  to  the  loans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  apply  to  all. 
I  use  the  language  “no  authorization 
shall  be  used.”  I  was  very  particular, 
because  we  are  dealing  only  with  loans. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  loan  is  above 
$10  million,  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  am  thinking  about  all  of  the 


authority  herein  involved.  I  wish  to 
make  that  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  wish 
to  clear  this  up.  As  I  read  the  language 
it  says  “none  of  the  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  title.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  “This  title”  refers 
to  the  lending  part,  not  to  the  grant 
part. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  the  amendment  applies  to 
the  entire  activity  under  the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  applies  only  to 
the  first  title,  concerned  with  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  I  point  out  what 
has  happened  as  to  different  phases  of 
the  program.  The  same  is  true  under 
the  loan  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
surely  does  not  mean  that.  The  lending 
programs  have  been  conducted  with  far 
greater  care  and  on  a  very  different 
basis  from  the  grant  programs.  Many 
of  the  grant  programs  were  partly  re¬ 
lief  programs.  Often  they  were  moti¬ 
vated  by  strictly  political  considerations, 
with  practically  no  regard  for  repay¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  that  none  of  the 
loans  shall  be  made  without  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  repayment.  This  is  not  the 
criterion  applied  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
program.  It  is  certainly  not  applied  to 
the  military  portion,  $1.8  billion.  No¬ 
body  expects  that  to  be  repaid.  That  is 
to  be  a  grant. 

I  would  say  that  practically  all  of  the 
contingency  fund  is  in  that  situation. 
All  of  the  rest  is  for  the  grants. 

When  one  cites  instances  in  which 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  other  part 
of  the  program,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  is  relevant  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  I  think  it  tends  to  discredit, 
in  the  eyes  of  people  who  do  not  follow 
the  program  carefully,  a  program  which 
is  pretty  decently  administered  and 
which  has  had  a  minimum  of  serious 
mistakes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
presume  if  I  went  back  and  looked 
through  all  the  list  I  could  cite  such 
things  as  the  Peruvian  Road,  the  Peruvi¬ 
an  normal  school,  the  Karaj  Dam  in 
Iran,  and  so  on.  I  am  applying  this  to 
the  whole  program. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  been  aiming  at  every  abuse  and 
every  scandal  which  has  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  and  which  has  been  documented 
by  a  House  committee. 

I  would  see  no  reason  at  all  to  cut  this 
off  on  a  dollar  amount.  There  could  be 
the  same  abuses  under  a  $2  million  loan, 
under  a  $5  million  loan,  under  a  $7  mil¬ 
lion  loan,  or  under  an  $8  million  loan. 
If  we  provided  a  $10  or  $15  million 
limit,  as  to  all  of  lesser  loans  there 
would  be  no  need  to  submit  data  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beg  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  indulgence.  The  Senator  says  no 
information  would  be  submitted.  The 
information  would  be  submitted  when 
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the  budget  was  submitted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  assumption  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  going  to  be  completely  in  the 
dark  simply  is  not  a  correct  assumption. 
It  is  true  that  the  information  would  not 
be  submitted  in  each  individual  case,  but 
reports  as  to  what  has  been  done  would 
be  submitted.  There  would  be  quarterly 
reports.  A  total  report  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  all  loans  for  the  past  year 
when  the  budget  was  presented.  Con¬ 
gress  would  get  a  lot  of  information.  In 
fact,  we  get  so  much  information  now,  I 
think  it  often  bogs  us  down  and  we  are 
unable  to  understand  it. 

There  is  not  any  lack  of  information, 
even  now,  without  this  provision.  If  we 
require  information  on  every  one  of 
these  little  piddling  loans,  it  will  bog  us 
down. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  argument 
which  the  Senator  is  making  illustrates 
the  real  point  of  the  amendments,  and 
the  difference,  and  why  I  think  the  Dirk¬ 
sen  amendment  is  a  better  amendment. 
Obviously,  if  Congress  is  going  to  be  a 
watchdog,  so  that  we  can  catch  the  bad 
ones,  the  sleepers,  and  so  on,  then  there 
should  be  no  restriction.  As  the  Senator 
says,  arguments  are  made  around  the 
Congress  quite  often  about  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  excesses  in  which 
people  have  engaged,  and  often  the 
cases  cited  do  not  involve  great  sums  of 
money.  Nevertheless,  these  are  the 
cases  which  have  very  materially  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program  on  previous  oc¬ 
casions.  This  amendment  is  an  advan¬ 
tage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  technique  by  which  one  House  or 
the  other  can  turn  every  loan  down,  ob¬ 
viously  a  whole  body  of  evidence  cannot 
be  submitted  on  a  great  many  loans,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  indigestible.  It  would 
not  make  possible  any  kind  of  efficient 
administration. 

From  my  point  of  view  the  Congress 
may  give  itself  less  immediate  power  and 
the  necessity  for  acting  more  deliber¬ 
ately  through  a  concurrent  resolution 
than  by  having  a  majority  of  each  House 
turn  a  project  down,  but  by  doing  that  it 
deprives  the  Congress  of  its  real  watch¬ 
dog  function,  which  is  to  take  a  good 
look-see  at  everything  which  happens, 
bearing  in  mind  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  himself  has 
said,  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  do  as  much  by  hollering  as  by  pass¬ 
ing  concurrent  resolutions.  This  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  making  formal  ac¬ 
tion  as  unnecessary  as  possible  and  for 
getting  the  maximum  information  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  remind  my  colleague  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
skilled  personnel,  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  important  element  of  the 
whole  oversight  function. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  about  that.  I  know  how 
burdened  the  Senators  are.  I  remember 
my  own  burdens  when  I  served  on  the 
committee  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
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I  say,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that 
unless  there  is  a  competent  staff  to  make 
some  kind  of  evaluation  as  to  what  is  to 
be  involved,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  committee,  we  will  go  right 
back  to  the  same  old  rut  in  which  we 
have  always  been.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  way  we  can  discharge  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  American  taxpayer,  with 
whose  credit  and  with  whose  money  we 
are  presently  concerned  in  a  very  large 
amount. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  whether  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  under  his  amendment  there 
would  be  a  greater  burden  put  upon  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  each  House,  than  exists  and  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  past  year  or  two  under  the 
status  quo?  In  other  words,  would  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the  two 
committees  dealing  with  foreign  affairs 
be  required  to  “beef  up”  their  staffs,  both 
in  quality  and  in  quantity,  in  order  to 
implement  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  definitely.  The 
burden  will  not  be  on  the  Senators  and 
on  the  Representatives.  A  competent 
staff  will  lay  out  the  problem.  There 
will  be  a  meeting,  and  a  presentation  of 
“one — two — three.”  The  staff  is  what 
is  needed  to  do  the  work.  I  would  not 
give  a  fig  for  any  oversight  effort  or  for 
its  value  unless  there  is  a  staff  which  will 
do  the  work  and  which  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  committee.  That  is 
why  we  have  competent  and  skilled 
staffs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
contemplates  there  would  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  staff  of  all  four  of  the 
committees,  if  his  amendment  should 
prevail;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  necessary, 
competent,  skilled  staff. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  staff  now  serving  each 
of  these  committees.  That  is  the  reason 
I  raise  the  question.  If  the  Byrd 
amendment  had  prevailed,  would  the 
Senator  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
provide  increased  staff? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  the  Byrd  amendment 
prevailed  or  not,  I  believe  this  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  believe  a  lack  of  proper  staff 
has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
whole  senatorial  structure.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  projects  so  far  afield 
that  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  eval¬ 
uation  to  keep  the  Senators  advised,  it 
makes  solutions  to  problems  very  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  authorization  for  all 
the  projects  has  come  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  noticed 
in  the  perfecting  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  the  Senator  has 
eliminated  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees.  This  rather  appeals  to  me,  on  the 
basis  that  it  seems  to  me  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  which  are  most  familiar  with  the 


operations  involved  are  those  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  House  and  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Senate.  By  giving  authority 
to  two  more  large  committees,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
duplicated  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  the  Senator  why  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  modify  his  amendment, 
which  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  I  must 
say — I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with 
it  myself — so  as  to  eliminate  the  pro¬ 
vision  with  respect  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  each  House,  and 
confine  the  proposed  scrutiny  to  the  two 
authorizing  committees  that  presumably 
are  the  most  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  covered  by  the  bill;  namely,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  House?  How  would  the  Senator 
fel  about  that  proposal? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  would  oppose  eliminating  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  First,  since 
the  program  was  born,  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  have  dealt  with  it,  and 
members  of  those  committees  have  de¬ 
veloped  some  familiarity  with  the  money 
aspects  of  the  program.  Second,  there 
is  no  greater  burden  in  notifying  100 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  than 
would  be  involved  in  notifying  50,  and 
submitting  a  report. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  point  was  not  so  much 
the  burden  of  notification  but  the  bur¬ 
den  of  dealing  with  the  information. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  would  assume 
there  would  be  duplicating  scrutinizing 
machinery  in  two  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  two  committees  of  the  House, 
whereas,  it  would  seem  to  me,  one  effec¬ 
tive  staff  organization  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  in  connection  with  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  proposed  program  to 
place  the  question  before  the  entire  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  In  the  Senate 
this  operation  was  not  a  subcommittee 
operation.  It  was  a  subcommittee 
operation  in  the  House,  but  never  in  the 
Senate.  Members  of  the  committee  de¬ 
veloped  a  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
and  I  think  for  that  reason,  it  being  a 
money  committee,  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded  or  eliminated  from  the  oversight 
operation  that  is  involved. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation 
about  the  amendment  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
First,  the  proposal  would  go  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  President.  Then 
would  come  the  question  of  reference. 
There  is  no  provision  for  reference  of 
the  proposed  loan  to  any  committee.  It 
could  therefore  go  to  any  committee. 
It  could  not  become  effective,  nor  could 
the  obligation  become  effective,  except 
on  two  conditions.  The  first  condition 
would  be  that  a  report  be  filed ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  would  be  that  there  be  no  resolution 
of  disapproval  within  the  30-day  period. 

The  process  invokes  the  technique  of 
the  Reorganization  Committee.  So  if  a 
committee  did  bring  out  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  of  course,  it  would  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  there  would 
be  10  hours  of  debate.  If  the  committee 


failed  to  do  so,  but  some  member  of  the 
committee  should  offer  the  resolution, 
then,  of  course,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  motion  to  discharge  the  committee, 
and  the  motion  would  be  placed  on  the 
Calendar.  The  technique  becomes 
rather  cumbersome.  Failing  of  that 
process,  and  assuming  Congress  to  be  in 
an  adjournment  status,  the  question 
would  go  to  a  special  committee  of  seven 
members.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  pointed  out, 
the  committee  structure  and  Congress 
would  be  practically  circumvented. 

So  I  find  that  that  is  another  weakness 
in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  assuming  that  while  Con¬ 
gress  is  in  recess  a  proposal  is  submitted 
to  the  respective  committees,  and  at 
least'  one  of  those  committees  decides 
that  it  should  oppose  or  offer  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  disapproval,  how  could  such  com¬ 
mittee  act  to  prevent  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  the  money? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Actually,  because  of 
the  time  limit  involved,  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  point  out.  Actually  there 
would  be  no  complete  safeguard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  because  the  30 
days  would  elapse  without  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  Congress  were 
not  in  session,  such  action  could  not  be 
taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly;  and  there 
would  be  no  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  unless  we  should  provide  for  a 
longer  time,  and  such  action  might  be 
regarded  as  hamstringing  the  executive 
agency.  I  have  no  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  interim  period. 
We  would  have  to  live  with  it.  However, 
I  assume  that  the  executive  branch 
would  probably  hold  up  the  expenditure 
until  Congress  was  again  in  session. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  a  bit  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  with  re¬ 
spect  to  retaining  all  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorizing  committee.  If 
such  procedure  should  become  a  prac¬ 
tice,  we  might  as  well  abolish  appropria¬ 
tions  committees  and  say  that  whatever 
is  authorized,  the  money  shall  automati¬ 
cally  be  appropriated. 

I  am  not  arguing  at  the  moment  for 
or  against  the  proposal,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  propose  to  spend 
money,  especially  in  view  of  the  action 
that  has  been  taken  to  permit  the  agency 
to  borrow  money  up  to  $8,800  million, 
and  possibly  to  spend  as  much  as  it 
wishes  to  spend,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
curb  at  all,  surely  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  proposal. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Under  the 
amendment  offered  by  a  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  and  myself,  if  Congress  were  not 
in  session  and  a  loan  application  should 
come  in,  a  committee  of  Congress  could 
defer  it,  but  it  could  not  kill  it,  so  to 
speak. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Such  provision  is 
not  contained  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  and  it  is 
not  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator’s 
colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  proposal  has  any  merit  at  all, 
it  would  be  proper  to  have  it  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  the  committee 
should  be  given  some  authority  to  take 
action.  That  authority  should  exist 
throughout  the  adjournment  period  of 
Congress  as  well  as  while  Congress  was 
in  session.  Otherwise  a  gap  would  be 
left,  and  the  intent  of  Congress  could 
be'! circumvented  by  deferring  decision 
until  such  time  as  Congress  was  not  in 
session. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  are  both 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  When  the  “resolve”  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  present 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
then  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  to 
send  these  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  all  the  reports  came 
down  classified  and,  so  far  as  I  know — 
and  I  think  I  am  correct — the  com¬ 
mittee  never  objected  to  any  of  the  re¬ 
ports  that  came  in. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  committee 
members  ought  to  object.  In  theory  I 
was  trying  to  apply  this  proposal  and 
see  if  it  would  actually  provide  a  stop¬ 
gap  to  the  authority  that  could  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  or  whether  there  was  a  loophole 
that  would  actually  make  the  procedure 
ineffective  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  other  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  should  object  very  strenuously  to 
a  loan,  privately,  publicly,  or  in  any 
other  way,  I  believe  the  administration 
would  hesitate  to  make  such  loan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  still  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  might  be  done.  I  am 
talking  about  what  can  be  done  and 
what  we  cannot  do  under  the  proposed 
resolution.  I  might  be  interested  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  something  that  I  thought  would 
really  be  effective.  If  I  am  to  vote  for 
a  measure,  I  would  rather  vote  for  an 
effective  measure — something  that  would 
cover  the  entire  proposal — or  not  vote 
for  it.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  me  the  idea  that 
perhaps  I  am  providing  a  safeguard  or 
protection,  when  in  fact  I  am  not. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Effective  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  next  session  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  cutting 
off  the  administrative  expenses.  I  do 
not  approve  of  that  method. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  like  that 
procedure  either.  I  would  rather  see 
Congress  make  positive  appropriations. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  to  make  appro¬ 
priations  with  some  discrimination.  We 
frequently  do  so.  I  am  not  unalterably 
opposed  to  doing  so  in  some  cases.  I  read 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  we  might  as  well  not  have  any  pro¬ 
vision,  if  that  is  all  we  would  have.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  loophope  big 
enough  for  $100  million  or  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  skip  through  when  Congress  is 


not  in  session,  if  the  administrators 
wanted  to  operate  that  way. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  aware  of  our  experience  with  so- 
called  watchdog  committees.  The  one 
created  by  the  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1948  consisted  of  members  as  follows: 
three  each  from  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs — two  from  the  majority 
and  one  from  the  minority — and  two 
each  from  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees.  At  its  peak  the  committee  had  a 
staff  of  over  20  persons,  most  of  them 
agents  and  some  of  them  stationed 
abroad.  For  fiscal  year  1949,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  spend  $282,000 
and  for  fiscal  1950,  $344,000  was  request¬ 
ed  and  $110,000  finally  appropriated  after 
a  protracted  and  bitter  struggle  between 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  bill  was  in  conference  from 
August  9  to  September  29. 

The  following  year,  after  another 
struggle  between  the  committees,  the 
House  prevailed  in  its  insistence  that  the 
group  be  dissolved  by  August  31,  1950. 
The  Senate  committee  agreed  to  this 
only  after  deciding  to  set  up  its  own 
watchdog  committee  with  authority  to 
spend  $110,000.  This  subcommittee  ex¬ 
isted  until  1953  at  which  time  it  was 
reconstituted  as  a  Subcommittee  on  In¬ 
vestigations,  covering  all  fields  of  interest 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
1955,  its  functions  were  transferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions. 

After  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  after  considerable  controversy  and 
quarreling,  it  ended  up  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations.  Why 
would  not  that  committee  be  competent 
to  perform  that  function  now? 

The  watchdog  committee  was  critized 
for  meddling,  dealing  in  minutae,  a 
tendency  to  serve  the  aims  of  domestic 
pressure  groups,  the  duplication  of  ECA’s 
own  evaluating  functions,  and  so  on.  It 
produced  7  studies,  adding  up  to  about 
100  pages,  on  such  topics  as  “Shipping 
Problems  in  the  ECA  Program,”  “Ger¬ 
man  Preparations,”  “ECA  and  Strategic 
Materials,”  and  others. 

Our  experience  with  watchdog  com¬ 
mittees  has  not  been  productive,  and 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  dedicated  to  saving  money 
and  does  not  favor  unnecessary  spend¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  to 
sponsor  any  program  which  would  incur 
unnecessary  spending  by  Congress. 

In  any  case,  I  do  feel  our  experience 
has  been  a  very  happy  one  with  watch¬ 
dog  committees.  I  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself,  when  it  reviews  the  budget, 
usually  makes  a  thorough  job  of  doing 
just  that.  They  are  used  to  it  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  routine. 

I  do  not  view  the  Senator’s  proposal 
with  enthusiasm,  even  though  it  would 
entail  the  employment  of  competent  and 
skilled  people,  and  even  though  it  is  said 
it  would  not  put  any  burden  on  the 
chairman.  The  fact  is  that  every  time 
we  employ  another  person  the  chairman 
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must  consult  him  or  must  first  try  to  find 
such  a  person.  It  only  multiplies  the 
problems  all  around.  I  prefer  a  good, 
small  staff  to  20  or  more  people  who 
are  looking  for  jobs. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Hlinois  if  he 
would  entertain  a  slight  amendment  to 
his  amendment,  substituting  for  the  first 
line  and  down  to  the  word  “session,”  the 
following: 

In  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of  a 
proposed  loan  under  this  title  exceeds  $10 
million  in  the  aggregate  such  loan  shall  not 
be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating  the 
United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall  be 
entered  into — 

And  then  continue  with  his  amend¬ 
ment: 

until  15  days  after — 

And  so  on.  Would  that  be  acceptable 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  it  would  not  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  other  point  on 
which  I  should  like  to  query  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  with  respect  to  the  am¬ 
biguous  language  contained  in  the  third 
line  of  his  subsection  (e)  where  the  lan¬ 
guage  reads : 

Provided,  however,  That  if  the  President 
certifies  that  any  such  report  will  be  adverse 
to  the  national  interest — 

Then  I  would  suggest  that  the  words 
“by  action  of  the  said  committee”  be 
stricken. 

I  understand  that  if  the  President  cer¬ 
tifies,  it  does  not  have  to  be  reported. 
The  Senator’s  amendment  provides  for 
action  by  committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  adamant  on 
that  point.  Substitute  language  might 
be  developed  for  the  language  that  I  have 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  strike,  after  the  words  “interest 
then,”  the  words  “by  action  of  the  said 
committees.”  The  line  would  then  read: 
“national  interest  then  the  filing  thereof 
may  be  waived.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  anticipate  sit¬ 
uations  when  we  would  have  to  rely  upon 
certification  by  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  has  the  tools  and 
equipment  with  which  to  ferret  out  these 
things  and  evaluate  them.  Before  any 
modification  is  made,  I  would  suggest 
that  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Salton- 
stall  proposal  will  not  return  for  another 
good  hour.  I  have  just  conferred  with 
the  majority  leader.  It  was  agreeable 
to  him  that  the  Saltonstall  amendment, 
my  substitute,  and  the  perfecting  Ful- 
bright  amendment  be  laid  aside  until 
his  return,  and  that  other  amendments 
might  be  offered  in  the  meantime,  until 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mi-.  Keating]  returns. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  refer  to  subsection  (e) 
of  his  amendment,  in  the  next  to  the 
last  fine.  He  speaks  about  a  report  be¬ 
ing  adverse  to  the  national  interest.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  consent  to 
changing  that  to  read  “national  secu¬ 
rity.” 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not.  I  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  is  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  two.  It  ought  to  be  “secu¬ 
rity  interest,”  rather  than  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  will  contem¬ 
plate  making  that  change? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Definitely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  consideration  of  the  Saltonstall 
amendment,  the  Dirksen  substitute,  and 
the  Fulbright  perfecting  amendment  be 
set  aside  until  the  hour  of  3:15  p.m.,  at 
which  time  it  shall  become  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  QF  DEPENDENTS  OF  U.S. 

ARMED  FORCES  FROM  BERLIN 

AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  on 
July  12  I  commented  in  the  Senate  upon 
suggestions  then  being  made  about 
mobilizing  our  Reserve  forces.  Deputy/ 
Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatric 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  admir 
tration  was  considering  a  callup  of  4te- 
serve  forces  to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
cope  with  Russia’s  menacing  attitude 
over  Berlin.  I  said  at  that  tirne  that  I 
was  certain  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin 
would  not  be  at  all  impressed  by  our 
plans  for  a  buildup  of,  ^conventional 
forces.  I  suggested  that  certain  other 
actions  be  taken  before  resorting  to 
mobilization,  and  that  unless  we  were 
willing  to  take  them,  we  would  not  have 
the  firmness  and  I'esolve  to  employ  con¬ 
ventional  force§/in  a  shooting  war  over 
Berlin. 

One  action'  which  I  suggested  was  to 
move  out  fne  dependents  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  Western  Europe,  be¬ 
cause  it/seemed  inconceivable  to  me  that 
Mr.  Knrushchev  would  think  we  were 
goiijg  to  engage  him  in  a  conventional 
while  those  dependents  remained  in 
area.  I  also  suggested  that  we  take 
steps  to  advise  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
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other  interested  countries  that  if  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  plan  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  he 
could  expect  that  at  that  very  instant 
we  would  take  some  political-economic 
actions  leading  to  the  closing  of  Com¬ 
munist-bloc  embassies,  legations,  and 
consulates;  leading  to  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  any  foreign  trade  whatsoever 
with  Communist  bloc  nations ;  and  to  the 
discontinuance  of  foreign  aid  to  any 
nation  which  conducted  foreign  trade 
with  such  nations.  To  me,  it  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  such  action  should  not  take 
place  if  we  engaged  the  Soviets  in  a 
conventional  war;  so,  before  resorting  to 
mobilization,  it  seemed  to  make  sense  to 
remove  the  dependents  of  our  military 
personnel  and  to  let  Mr.  Khrushchev 
know  what  the  consequences  would  be 
if  he  pursued  a  unilateral  course  with 
respect  to  East  Germany. 

I  might  add,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  signing  of  a  separate  peace 
‘  reaty  with  East  Germany  would  be  the 
proper  occasion  for  these  other  actions, 
beoause  we  know  that,  as  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  himself  has  indicated,  this  would 
lay  the  groundwork  for  Communist  ef¬ 
forts  tcrdeprive  us  of  our  rights  in  Berlin, 
through  the  closing  of  air  and  ground  ac¬ 
cess  routejKlrom  West  Germany  t6  Ber¬ 
lin.  \  y  x 

Unfortunately,  none  of  th^de  actions 
has  been  takera.  Congress  £ias  acted  in 
good  faith  with  vhe  administration  and 
has  authorized  the  President  to  call  up 
250,000  reservists.  \lt  ,/nas  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  oLtnoney  to  be  spent 
for  conventional  armV  But  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has.ytlbus  \ar,  seen  fit  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  norse.  It  has 
proceeded  witlyplans  for  ^immobiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  country  without  T^rst  taking 
the  action  .heeded  to  demonstrate  the 
firmness  of  our  resolve. 

In  face  the  administration  h\s  ap¬ 
parently  decided  to  take  action  the  qther 
way. /Inaction  with  respect  to  a  p\jll- 
baejt  of  oversea  dependents  of  militar. 
personnel  is  bad  enough,  but  to  plan  to 
ermit  the  movement  of  more  depend 
ents  to  Western  Europe  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  real  tipoff  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  we  do  not  mean  business. 

On  July  31,  at  page  13054  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  appears  a  colloquy 
between  Representative  Frank  J.  Becker, 
of  New  York,  and  Representative  James 
E.  Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
indicates  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  intends  to  permit  depend¬ 
ents  to  accompany  military  personnel 
who  will  be  sent  to  Germany  to  augment 
our  forces  there  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  colloquy  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Becker.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I 
understood  the  question  asked  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends].  To 
make  it  abundantly  clear,  the  minority  side 
of  the  House  are  going  to  vote  for  this  reso¬ 
lution,  as  we  did  in  the  committee  on  Fri¬ 
day,  with  a  firm  heart  and  a  firm  conviction 
that  we  are  going  to  back  up  the  President 


in  any  attempt  he  is  going  to  make  now  or 
in  the  future  to  offset  any  Communist  ag-y 
gression  in  Berlin  or  in  any  other  part  of  t$ 
world. 

But  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman./We 
were  asked  in  the  President’s  talk  of  last 
week  to  make  sacrifices,  as  we  were  in  many 
talks  that  he  made  during  the  course  of  this 
year.  Of  course,  we  must  maky  sacrifices. 
The  American  people  are  way  ahead  on  this. 
We  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  But  again 
here,  in  this  program,  men  .who  are  in  the 
service  today  are  going  tc/ make  an  addi¬ 
tional  sacrifice  by  having  their  terms  ex¬ 
tended;  and  in  addition/250,000  are  going  to 
be  called  into  service,  .and  they  are  going  to 
make  a  sacrifice.  But  the  cost  of  this  is  not 
to  be  borne  by  the  generation  of  today.  The 
cost  of  this  is  going  to  be  borne  by  genera¬ 
tions  unborn,  generations  in  the  future, 
which  is  the  cAse  with  many  programs  that 
have  been  passed  by  this  Congress  this  year. 
The  costs  qf  those  who  are  not  going  to  rep¬ 
resent  sa/rifices  by  our  generation  today, 
but  win/be  sacrifices  that  will  have  to  be 
made  bfy  generations  unborn,  in  the  years  to 
comq  No  one  is  being  asked  to  pay  for  this 
today.  So  I  cannot  quite  see  what  sacrifice 
is/being  asked  of  the  American  people  to¬ 
day,  except  of  those  families  whose  sons  are 
/  going  to  be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  one.  We  asked  the  question 
the  other  day  in  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  with  reference  to  these  250,000  men, 
whether  additional  numbers  would  be  sent 
overseas  to  beef  up  our  forces  there.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  a  possibility.  We  asked 
whether  or  not  the  dependents  of  these  men 
were  going  to  be  sent  overseas  and  we  were 
told  that  if  we  did  send  additional  numbers 
of  men  we  would  also  send  dependents  over¬ 
seas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  If  we  are  faced  with  a  hot  situa¬ 
tion,  if  we  are  going  to  make  sacrifices  today, 
why  not  bring  home  the  dependents,  and 
not  put  ourselves  in  a  position  overseas 
where  we  can  be  blackmailed  because  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dependents  of  our 
servicemen  over  there.  And  then,  we  add 
insult  to  injury  by  saying  that  we  are  putting 
money  in  these  other  bills  to  provide  trans- 
poration  to  send  more  dependents  abroad. 
Just  what  are  we  doing.  This  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Becker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite 
interesting  to  read  the  hearings  to  the  House 
Arnvfd  Services  Committee  of  last  Friday, 
wheiV  we  were  considering  this  resolution. 
These\natters  were  deleted  from  the  hear¬ 
ings,  the  questions  or  interrogations  that 
concerned,  the  matter  of  dependents.  I 
would  like\o  know  whether  or  not,  when  you 
talk  about  dependents,  that  is  a  classified 
subject. 

Mr.  Becker.  I\do  not  believe  it  was  classi¬ 
fied  or  I  would  not  have  brought  it  out  on 
the  floor.  It  is  a  Rart  of  what  we  are  doing 
here.  It  is  a  part  o\ what  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  MrXChairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furthers 

Mr.  Becker.  I  yield  to  tfl^  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  put 
a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  plans  touring  the 
dependents  back  from  Europe  to  tm<  United 
States;  and  he  said  “No.”  Then  the  Ventle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  asked  him,  “D®  you 
intend  to  permit  dependents  to  accompany 
the  military  personnel  who  will  be  sent  to 
Germany  or  West  Berlin  to  beef  up  our 
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fdspes?”  And  the  answer  was  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive 

Mr>  Becker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Our  contention  is,  if  this 
is  an  emergency,  therefore  we  should  not 
keep  th /-.dependents  there  who  are  there 
and  shoulovnot  send  more  over  there. 

Mr.  Beckek.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President, 
what  has  prompted  these  remarks  today 
is  the  front-pagexpews  in  the  morning 
newspapers  to  the^effect  that  the  So¬ 
viets  have  not,  as  we  might  well  have 
expected,  been  much  ipi pressed  by  the 
action  taken  by  this  adndnistration  and 
are  proceeding  to  encircle  Berlin  with 
their  armed  forces  after\  closing  the 
border  between  East  Berlin^ and  West 
Berlin.  Premier  Khrushche\\has  said 
publicly,  and  to  some  U.S.  personnel 
privately,  that  he  does  not  thipk  the 
United  States  will  fight  over  Berlin. 
This  statement  should  come  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  anyone,  because  our  action  and 
inaction  on  the  political-economic  front 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  firmness 
or  resolve  to  fight.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  fight  over  Ber¬ 
lin.  I  think  we  are.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  an¬ 
other  miscalculation,  just  as  occurred 
in  Korea,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
concerning  Western  firmness  of  purpose 
and  intentions  because  of  inconsistent 
action  on  the  part  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  which  invites  such  miscalculation. 

Madam  President,  time  is  running  out 
on  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  that  we  mean 
business.  The  Defense  Department 
should,  without  further  delay,  make  it 
very  clear  that  not  only  will  no  depend¬ 
ents  be  sent  to  Western  Europe  with 
additional  armed  forces  which  are  sent 
there,  but  that  dependents  of  the  armed 
forces  already  there  will  be  moved  out. 
We  will  not  engage  in  a  conventional 
war  there  unless  this  is  done,  and  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev  knows  it.  Moreover, 
the  President  should  advise  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  other  interested  countries 
that  the  signing  of  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany  and  any 
other  action  in  violation  of  the  rights  oj 
the  German  people  and  of  the  Weste/n 
countries  will  be  followed  immediately 
by  the  type  of  political-economic  action 
I  have  heretofore  recommended./-  I  am 
confident  that  if  this  is  done,  there  will 
be  no  miscalculation  on  the  nart  of  the 
Soviets;  and,  even  more  injportant,  no 
war  over  Berlin. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield/ 

The  PRESIDING /OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  cha/>.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  yiejd  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MILLER '  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  -Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
statements;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether/  he  recalls  how  often  it  was 
stated/last  year  that  we  arm  to  parley. 
Does/ne  feel  that  what  is  going  on  now 
caj/ies  out  that  statement  of  American 
p/rpose? 

/  Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  think  our  actions 


are  consistent.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
strong  militarily,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
weak  on  the  political-economic  front. 
If  Khrushchev  thinks  that  while  we  are 
strong  militarily,  we  are  not  firm  enough 
and  do  not  have  enough  resolve  to  em¬ 
ploy  our  Armed  Forces  to  resist  aggres¬ 
sion,  he  will  go  right  ahead  with  his  ag¬ 
gressions. 

In  order  to  convince  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  that  we  mean  what  we  say,  we 
must  be  consistent  on  all  fronts.  We 
must  be  consistent  on  our  military  front 
and  on  our  political  front  and  on  our 
economic  front.  We  cannot  have  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual”  in  Washington  and  we 
cannot  have  spending  as  usual  on  the 
domestic  front  if  we  are  getting  set  for 
a  hot  war  or  a  shooting  war;  and 
Khrushchev  knows  that. 

As  long  as  we  persist  in  trying  to  fool 
him  by  taking  action  that  is  not  firm  on 
the  political-economic  front,  he  will  keep 
on  doing  what  he  has  said  he  would  do. 
The  only  way  to  deter  him  is  to  convince 
Jhim  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 

There  was  no  question  in  Khrushchev; 
mind  when  the  late  Secretary  of  Steree 
Jonh  Foster  Dulles  said  that  we  n/ant 
business  over  Lebanon.  We  did  qkactly 
what  we  said  we  were  going  to  ydo  over 
Lebanork  and  there  was  not  a  / ar.  But 
let  those  m  the  Kremlin  get/he  idea — 
because  of  \inconsistent  actfons  on  our 
part — that  we  are  afraid/to  fight,  and 
there  will  be  no  quicker  xvay  to  get  into 
a  hot  war  or  shoeing  war,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  Xhank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presio/it,  even  at 
this  late  date  I  continue  to  receive  tele¬ 
grams  fv6m  individuals  and  groups  who 
expres/ their  concern  not  only  Over  the 
hijacking  of  airplanes,  but,  in  particular, 
over  the  plane  incidents  and  theik  su¬ 
spected  connection  with  the  government 
n  Cuba.  The  telegrams  I  have  been  « 
'ceiving  read  variously,  but  in  essence 
they  boil  down  to  the  following: 

Urge  immediate  armed  intervention  in 
Cuba  to  uphold  American  rights — 

Or— 

We  favor  forceful  recovery  of  the  U.S. 
planes — no  row  boats  or  strong  notes,  please. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  incidents  which  induced  the  send¬ 
ing  of  these  telegrams  by  constituents 
of  mine,  it  has  been  established  that  the 
incidents  have  had  little  connection,  if 
any  at  all,  with  anyone  connected  with 
the  Cuban  government,  inasmuch  as  one 
of  the  incidents  was  perpetrated  by  an 
American  citizen  from  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  another  was  perpetrated  by 
a  mentally  deranged  or  disgruntled 
French-Algerian.  Furthermore,  it  has 
since  been  announced  that  one  of  the 
planes  held  in  Cuba  is  to  be  returned 
tomorrow. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  well  at  this  point 
to  take  stock  and  to  avoid  the  hotheaded¬ 
ness  which  tended  to  be  prevailing  be¬ 
fore,  when  we  now  consider  what  position 
by  us  is  called  for. 


Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  dout 
that  the  Congress  is  aroused  and  even 
shocked  by  the  recent  airplane  hijacking 
incidents.  Earlier  this  summer,  /veral 
of  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  introduced  Senate  bill 
2268,  aimed  at  policing  this  crime.  After 
holding  hearings  in  recent/ weeks,  the 
Senate  has  just  passed  qr  severe  anti¬ 
hijacking  bill. 

While  we  resent  tht/iirplane  hijack¬ 
ings  and  the  risk  to/the  many  airline 
passengers  and  the/ crew  members  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  all  th/more  imporant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  k/p  our  heads,  and  that 
in  such  instances  we  do  not  act  out  of 
impulse  or  /notion  or  in  some  fool¬ 
hardy  way. /Many  troubles  which  have 
been  popping  up  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  n /  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so, 
have  i/thing  to  do  with  Castro,  or  even 
with  IChrushchev.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  oommand  the  ultimate  in  national 
sa/ity  in  responding  to  the  “57  varieties” 
complicated  problems  which  are  likely 
o  continue  to  plague  us  as  long  as  there 
are  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  am  one  of  those,  moreover,  who 
firmly  believe  that  we  are  threatened 
in  the  world  less  by  pipsqueaks  like 
Castro  than  by  Communists  like  Khru¬ 
shchev.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  one  pursues  the  trail  along 
which  move  the  real  threats  to  our 
security  to  its  actual  source,  it  will  be 
found  to  lead,  not  to  Havana,  but  to 
Moscow.  So  let  us  not  let  the  aggravat¬ 
ing  tactics  of  a  little  man  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  lure  us  off  the  main  track. 

In  fact,  I  would  think  that  nothing 
would  delight  the  Communists  in  Russia 
more  than  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  embroil  herself  in  a  war  with 
Cuba.  In  fact,  for  us  to  go  to  war  with 
Castro  each  time  a  mental  patient  per¬ 
petrated  a  new  episode  would  only  be 
courting  international  disaster.  It  would 
likewise  be  forfeiting  our  tremendous  and 
sometimes  frightening  responsibilities  as 
a  leader  of  the  free  world.  If  any  per¬ 
son,  either  an  American  or  a  foreigner, 
who  concocts  some  reckless  caprice  can 
provoke  us  into  an  act  of  war  with  Cuba, 
then  we  place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of 
ackpots  and  mental  derelicts,  at  the 
ejJpense  of  both  our  national  strength 
and\our  international  stature.  Instead 
of  snooting  from  the  hip,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  tlpd  we  think  from  the  head. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  anil  wisdom  in  separating  the 
trivial,  the  exasperating,  and  even  the 
infuriating  frdm  the  fundamental,  the 
strategically  important,  and  the  all  pow¬ 
erful.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.Sv  Congress  are  called 
upon  to  do  just  thafc.  They  take  upon 
their  shoulders  not  Only  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  dealing  with\hijackings,  but 
likewise  the  responsibility\for  protecting 
and  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  \f  the  free 
world. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President\there  is 
no  cheap  or  simple  way  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  pressures  crowding  in  upon  usVrom 
all  directions  around  the  globe.  x?he 
times  are  so  serious  and  the  consequences 
of  failure  so  frightening  that  we  in  AmerX 
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In  his  latest  speech  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
used  wordk  which  would  appear  to  suggest 
that  if  we  will  just  rush  over  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  table,  thAre  won’t  be  any  difference  over 
West  Berlin  which  cannot  be  smoothed  out 
by  new  words,  trmt  the  Kremlin  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  "infringe\  upon  “lawful”  Western 
Interests,  and  thatV’any  blockade  would  be 
out  of  the  questions 

These  are  bland  wofds  designed  to  put  the 
wishful  to  slumber.  Jdr.  K.  says  he  will 
respect  “lawful"  Westerfv  Interests  in  West 
Berlin,  but  he  has  previously  declared  that 
the  rights  of  the  West  in  Beidin  are  not  law¬ 
ful  and  would  be  less  so,  lf\possible,  when 
he  signs  a  peace  treaty  to  give'East  Germany 
title  to  all  Berlin.  He  says  that  any  future 
blockade  of  access  routes  would 'be  “out  of 
the  question,”  but  the  past  blockade — the 
Soviet  blockade  of  1948-49 — was  unlawful 
and  should  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
It  wasn’t. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Soviets  &ant 
to  liquidate  West  Berlin  as  a  radiantly  fkee 
and  prosperous  oasis  in  the  East  Germak 
"desert.”  The  very  existence  of  the  East\ 
German  puppet  regime  is  endangered  by  the 
continued  existence  of  West  Berlin.  This  is 
why  Mr.  Khrushchev  calls  it  “a  bone  in  my 
throat,”  a  “rotten  tooth  that  must  be 
extracted.” 

Of  course  he  would  like  to  get  that  "bone,” 
that  “rotten  tooth”  of  freedom,  out  of  his 
system.  But  is  there  any  reason  on  earth 
or  in  outer  space  why  we  should  do  it  for 
him?  The  Khrushchev  timetable  is:  after 
East  Germany,  West  Berlin;  after  West 
Berlin,  West  Germany;  after  West  Germany, 
you  name  it. 

Unless  we  have  learned  nothing  from 
Munich,  West  Berlin  is  the  point  where  we 
must  join  to  say:  Thus  far  and  no  farther — 
and  mean  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  date  in  the  Washington  Post  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop 
entitled  “Khrushchev’s  Tactics.”  It 
seemed  interesting  to  me  that  my  friend 
from  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
referred  to  “the  breeding  ground  of 
world  wars”  where  the  crisis  that  now 
confronts  us  exists,  and  because  there  is 
a  parallel  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
his  tactics  and  the  late  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  tactics.  Mr.  Alsop,  in  this  excellent 
article  points  out  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  apparently  borrowed  the  tactics  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Alsop  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article j 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorij/ 
as  follows: 

Khrushchev’s  Tactics 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  best  measuring  sticks  for  /Khru¬ 
shchev’s  speech  are  two  episodes  inr  Its  Im¬ 
mediate  background.  One  of  the/,  very  ob¬ 
viously,  is  the  circuit  of  our  planet  by  the 
second  Soviet  manned  satellite./ 

The  special  timing  transformed  this  feat 
into  an  elephantine  hint  tlyn.  Khrushchev’s 
words  have  plenty  of  raw  power  behind  them. 

The  other  background  Episode  to  consider 
is  Khrushchev’s  recent/oily  chat  with  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister,  Amlntore  Fanfani. 
In  the  course  of  tHe  meeting,  it  is  now 
known,  Khrushchev' went  out  of  his  way  to 
tell  Fanfani  that /he  could  annihilate  Italy. 

In  his  usual  g/nial  way,  he  even  specified 
the  precise  nuinber  of  his  H-bombs  needed 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  added  a  reminder 
that  he  had/plenty  of  medium-range  rockets 
to  carry  the  bombs. 

Fanfanf  was  favored  with  a  repeat,  in  fact, 
of  the  /harming  performance  which  Khru- 
shchei /  put  on,  not  too  long  ago,  for  the 
Brit/h  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Sir  Frank 
Rc/erts.  On  that  occasion,  he  specified  the 
iber  of  bombs  required  for  the  annihila¬ 


tion  of  Britain  and  France.  This  time,  he 
gave  the  number  for  Italy  instead,  as  simple 
politeness  to  his  Italian  guest  naturally 
required. 

In  this  respect  the  Soviet  boss  is  beginning 
to  resemble  certain  men  and  women  un¬ 
happily  known  to  every  community — the 
ones  who  cannot  be  safely  asked  to  dinner, 
unless  the  host  and  hostess  are  ready  to  hear 
“Jolly  boating  weather”  or  watch  a  selection 
of  lively  Spanish  dances  before  the  evening 
ends. 

Whenever  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
Western  European  allies  now  comes  within 
threatening  distance,  nothing  can  dissuade 
Khrushchev  from  doing  his  turn  about  the 
number  of  bombs  needed  to  annihilate  the 
relevant  area  of  Western  Europe.  As  with 
the  timing  of  the  manned  satellite,  the  in¬ 
tent  of  this  Khrushchev  turn  is  all  too  ob¬ 
vious.  And  it  is  increasingly  regarded  as  the 
real  key  to  Khrushchev’s  Berlin  strategy. 

Khrushchev  is  aware,  of  course,  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  will  find  it  far  more  difficult 
to  maintain  his  firm  stand  on  Berlin  if  he 
is  deserted  by  any  of  the  really  important 
^Western  European  allies.  Indeed,  the  deser- 
ion  of  West  Germany  would  fatally  under¬ 
mine  the  whole  position.  In  view  of  the 
character  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  a  German 
desertion  is  fortunately  most  unlikely,  but 
other \iesertions  are  entirely  possible. 

Khrushchev  is  counting  on  producing  thip 
kind  of  desertion  as  the  Berlin  crisis  devel¬ 
ops  and  intensifies.  He  has  been  counting 
on  it,  in  tri^th,  ever  since  the  Soviet  scien¬ 
tists  successfully  tested  medium-range  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  Suitable  for  use  against  Euro¬ 
pean  targets.  A$  long  ago  as  the  /winter  of 
1957,  he  predicted,  to  this  report/  European 
desertion  from  the,  Western  alhance  on  the 
ground  that  his  own  advanced  weapons 
would  make  the  peoples  of  Evfrope  unwilling 
to  be  guinea  pigs  in  the  hands  of  others. 

He  then  seemed  to  tmnfe  that  the  results 
he  predicted  would  be/almost  automatic; 
and  very  probably  he  things  so  to  this  day. 
In  his  speech,  he  wa 6  especially  careful  to 
boast  of  his  ability  to  strike  a\rushing  blow, 
not  only  at  the  United  States\  but  also  at 
the  Western  European  allies  and  qther  coun¬ 
tries  harboring'  America’s  farflupg  bases 
around  the  wofld. 

In  American  planning  for  the  Berlili  crisis, 
meanwhile/ great  emphasis  had  beeh.  laid 
upon  the /ffort  to  hold  this  Western  alliance 
together/  The  American  policymakers  Re¬ 
lieve  i/can  be  done,  but  they  are  also  pAr 
pared/ior  almost  any  desertion  but  a  Germar 
desertion.  In  Western  Europe,  President 
K/medy’s  power  to  lead  a  grand  alliance,  as 
;t  not  fully  tested,  is  thus  to  be  severely 
isted  by  the  tactics  which  Khrushchev  has 
so  evidently  borrowed  from  Adolf  Hitler. 

Inevitably,  the  outcome  of  the  test  will 
deeply  influence  the  course  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  But  in  forecasting  the  final  results 
of  the  crisis,  it  is  also  needful  to  remember 
that  Khrushchev  has  two  other  ways  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  Berlin,  besides  the  Hitler  language 
he  now  regularly  uses  to  Western  Europeans. 

There  is  the  special  way  he  reserves  for 
Americans  alone,  combining  stiff  insistence 
on  his  objectives  at  Berlin  with  indications 
of  willingness  to  negotiate.  And  there  is  the 
quite  different  tone  that  Khrushchev  has 
been  taking  with  the  representatives  of  the 
neutral  nations. 

To  the  neutrals,  he  has  been  saying  there 
will  be  no  war  over  Berlin,  that  neither  side 
in  the  controversy  wants  a  war,  and  that  he 
is  downright  eager  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
These  messages,  so  clearly  intended  to  be 
passed  on,  are  just  as  meaningful  as  the 
Hitler-style  threats. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  Mr.  Alsop  pointed  out  3  days  later, 
on  August  12,  in  the  Washington  Post 
exactly  wherein  there  is  a  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  leader,  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev,  and  Mr.  Hitler,  pointing  out  in 
this  article  entitled  “Khrushchev  As 


Hitler”  that  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  tactios 
are  to  divide  the  Western  countries,  toy¬ 
ing  to  browbeat  them,  and  trying  target 
us  into  a  mood  to  negotiate  and  t</com- 
promise  away  the  rights  which  we  knew 
we  had.  I  think  it  is  a  very  tomely,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out, 
to  observe  where  this  crisis  je  occurring, 
because  there  is  a  very  parallel  situation 
developing  today.  I  hop/and  pray  that 
the  American  people  And  the  other 
Western  powers  learn /heir  lesson  from 
the  days  of  Adolf  Hitler,  so  that  we  do 
not  make  the  same/rnistake  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  BCecord  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “Khrushonev  as  Hitler,”  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  printe/in  the  August  12  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo/s: 

Khrushchev  as  Hitler 
(By  J  oseph  Alsop ) 

a  recent  ceremonial  occasion  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  called  aside  the 
fritish  Ambassador,  Sir  Frank  Roberts,  for  a 
'genial  diplomatic  chat,  new  style.  The  topic, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

A  few  very  meager  carrots  were  dangled. 
Khrushchev  sweetly  said  that  he  would 
really  prefer  to  settle  the  Berlin  problem 
peacefully.  He  piously  denied  the  smallest 
intention  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  West 
Berliners.  There  was  even  a  generous  ad¬ 
mission  that  there  would  be  no  real  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  continuing  presence  of  some 
Western  troops  in  Berlin.  But  the  free  use 
of  the  stick  was  the  main  feature. 

For  this  part  of  the  conversation,  Khru¬ 
shchev  took  as  his  theme  the  futility  of  any 
Western  attempt  to  resist  him.  If  the  West 
added  one  division  to  NATO,  he  said,  he 
would  add  a  hundred  to  the  Soviet  army. 
What  was  more,  he  boasted,  he  had  all  of 
Western  Europe  at  his  mercy.  Only  six  of 
his  H-bombs,  he  declared,  would  be  quite 
enough  to  annihilate  the  British  Isles,  and 
nine  would  take  care  of  France. 

Except  that  Khrushchev  said  these  things 
to  Sir  Frank  Roberts  in  a  normal  tone,  with¬ 
out  either  screaming  or  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  this  was  a  straight  performance  in 
the  grand  style  of  Adolf  Hitler.  Even  the 
dangled,  delusive  carrots  were  Hitlerian;  for 
vthe  German  dictator  always  mingled  peace- 
ul  professions  with  his  crudest  threats.  And 
ittythe  passage  giving  the  alleged  require¬ 
ments  for  the  destruction  of  Britain  and 
France,  Khrushchev  actually  surpassed  his 
moder 

This 'Khrushchev  performance  in  the  Hit¬ 
ler  styleswas  not  a  novelty,  by  any  means. 
At  the  famous  Kremlin  reception  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  'of  1959,  2  months  after  the  So¬ 
viet  boss’  first  threats  to  grab  Berlin,  he 
staged  a  similar  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  \nd  American  Ambassadors. 
Yet  the  wild  menaces  in  which  he  then  in¬ 
dulged  were  not  ca'rried  out. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  con¬ 
versation  with  the  British  Ambassador  forms 
part  of  a  larger  pattern.  Other  elements 
are  Khrushchev’s  puppetsspeech  of  last  week, 
the  ostentatious  display  df  new  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  at  the  recent  air  show,  and  the 
loudly  announced  declsionsXto  increase  the 
Soviet  military  budget  by  oneXhird. 

All  these  signs  point  straights,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  analogy  with  'Hitler  now 
needs  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  studied. 
Of  course,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Khru¬ 
shchev  resembles  Hitler.  The  founder  of 
nazism  was  clearly  paranoid,  whereas  IChru- 
shchev,  though  increasingly  inflated  ^with 
arrogance,  is  clearly  not  a  madman.  But 
this  difference,  though  enormously  impoh 
tant,  does  not  prevent  Khrushchev  froti 
imitating  Hitler. 
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Khrushchev’s  whole  career  reveals  that  he 
Is  a  consummate  actor,  capable  of  assuming 
any  role  he  pleases,  from  that  of  the  obse¬ 
quious  cl(3wn  who  danced  the  gopak  for 
Stalin,  all  the  way  to  the  role  he  has  now 
chosen.  As  With  all  his  roles,  moreover,  he 
has  obviously  chosen  the  Hitler  role  at  the 
moment  by  design  and  after  careful  calcu¬ 
lation. 

Hitler’s  frenzies,  Xt  must  be  remembered, 
brought  Hitler  everything  he  wanted  from 
1932  to  1939.  For  years  on  end,  he  over¬ 
came  all  resistance  by  inspiring  terror,  which 
inspired  wishfulness,  which  led  on  to  sur¬ 
render.  Fear — naked  f^ar — instilled  in 
others  by  displays  of  military  might  and 
screams  of  menace — was  the,  primary  raw 
material  of  Hitlerian  diplomaed 

It  has  not  escaped  Khrushchev’s  atten¬ 
tion  that  this  raw  material  was\qulte  ex¬ 
ceptionally  effective  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
With  the  former  commanding  military  lead 
of  the  United  States  blithely  sacrificed  in 
the  complacent  years,  Khrushchev  believes 
he  can  use  fear  as  Hitler  used  it.  It  wasvno 
accident  that  he  chose  to  aim  his  crudest 
menaces  at  the  British  Ambassador,  in  whose 
country  the  sentiment,  “better  Red  than 
dead,”  has  gained  wider  currency  than  else¬ 
where  in  the  West. 

Unless  Khrushchev  does  another  quick 
change  of  role,  in  fact,  his  strategy  for  Ber¬ 
lin  is  going  to  be  a  continuous,  violent  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  or  intimidate  the  Western 
alliance  by  military  threats.  If  this  forecast 
is  correct,  the  crunch  at  Berlin  will  be  a 
very  rough  business  indeed,  testing  the  cool¬ 
est  Western  nerves  to  the  utmost. 

While  the  test  is  in  progress,  it  may  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  remember  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  Khrushchev  and  Hitler. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  Khrushchev  is  not  para¬ 
noid,  he  cannot  wish  to  fight  a  nuclear  war 
for  Berlin.  And  thus,  if  Western  nerves  are 
cool  enough,  the  test  may  end  without 
disaster. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Again  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  on  his  excellent  speech, 
and  particularly  on  the  note  of  getting 
on  with  the  offensive.  I  think  we  have 
been  derelict  in  reacting  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  rather  than  acting  and  having 
them  react  to  us.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  have  to  get  on  with  the  offensive 
if  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war  with  com¬ 
munism.  Communism  is  an  aggressive 
philosophy,  and  it  is  not  content  to/ 
maintain  a  neutral  position.  We  al_ 
know  that  peaceful  coexistence  is  some¬ 
thing  that  exists  only  in  the  figment  of 
imagination  of  Mr.  Khrushchev.  /here 
can  be  no  peaceful  coexistence  With  an 

aggressive  philosophy  like  communism. 

We  do  not  peacefully  coexist/with  can¬ 
cer.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  we  must/  jet  on  with 
the  offensive  ourselves  atm  win.  There 
must  not  only  be  a  wfil  to  resist  but  a 
will  to  remain  firm,  as/the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out.  But  he  has 
also  pointed  out  that  we  must  have  a 
will  to  win,  to  gejr  on  with  the  offensive, 
and  banish  communism  from  the  earth 
sooner  or  later.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  low/ for  his  eloquent  and  pertinent 
remark/  I  am  delighted  to  be  joined 
with  him  in  this  common  view,  which  I 
thin/  represents  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  country.  I  am  delighted 
tpit,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
^Senator  has  not  been  here  too  long,  he 
is  taking  an  affirmative  initiative  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  very  critical  matters  being 
discussed  here. 
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Khrushchev  gives  us  evidence  of  a 
man  who  must  bring  victories  home 
every  time,  or  he  finds  his  throne 
shaking.  This  is  an  important  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  American  people  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the 
bringing  home  of  new  countries,  new 
peoples,  and  new  achievements  of  which 
he  can  be  proud.  It  is  another  thing  to 
face  the  iron  realities  of  the  fact  that 
people,  in  order  to  be  restrained  from 
escaping  from  the  Communist  paradise,, 
are  subjected  to  the  most  forceful 
measures,  including  the  use  of  the  Soviet 
Army  itself.  This  salutary  lesson  must 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  sink  in,  and 
it  will  not  sink  in  by  itself.  We  must  help 
it  sink  in  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
we  engage  in  all  the  other  measures  I 
have  described. 

The  peoples  of  the  free  world  show  up 
best  when  they  face  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger.  That  concept  can  be  utilized  in  this 
crisis  to  the  greatest  effect.  It  is  true 
that  we  bestir  ourselves  mightily  when 
e  face  danger.  It  is  all  the  more  reason 
fdr  Senators  to  indicate  to  our  people 
and.  the  Government  the  lines  aloi 
which  we  may  most  effectively  bestir  otir- 
selvesNin  order  to  avail  ourselves  or  the 
great  naorale  and  high  spirit  /Which 
comes  to.  free  peoples  when  they  are 
faced  witK  grave  dangers,  as/they  are 
at  the  mon/nt. 

Finally,  I  deeply  believe  thfit  the  world 
is  in  a  better  position  to  stand  up  to  this 
kind  of  totalitarian  threat  than  it  was 
in  Hitler’s  day.  /agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  that\here  are  many  simi¬ 
larities  between  theXtwo  situations,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  made  vhry  material  prog¬ 
ress  toward  intes/atingNmd  knitting  the 
world  more  closely  together.  NATO  is 
probably  the/nost  outstanding  example 
of  that  achievement.  Theksurvival  of 
the  United/Nations,  notwithstanding  the 
demise  or  the  League  of  Nations,  is  an¬ 
other  outstanding  example,  as 'are  our 
commitments  around  the  world  \n  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Ri/  Pact,  the  Central  Pact,  and  so\m. 

ore  than  anything  else  is  the  nl 
oncept  by  our  country  that  we  musl , 
work  with,  fight  with,  and  generally  op¬ 
erate  with  our  allies  in  the  closest  way. 
There  are  those  who  place  a  great  pre¬ 
mium  on  negotiation.  I  agree  that  we 
must  negotiate.  But  frankly,  for  the 
moment  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  made  it  profitable  for  us  to  negotiate. 
We  should  continue.  It  is  our  nature, 
the  way  of  our  world.  But  more  than 
that,  we  must  tie  the  free  world  even 
more  closely  together  than  ever.  This 
is  the  time  to  do  so,  not  when  Armaged¬ 
don  waits  on  our  shore,  as  we  remember 
the  dark  days  in  1940,  when  Churchill 
offered  union  to  France,  and  when  both 
countries  were  in  extremus. 

In  unity  there  is  strength.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  world.  These  are  the  hard 
and  burning  lessons  which  all  these 
momentous  events  should  teach  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  as  I  began.  We 
must  prepare  to  move  forward  on  the 
offensive,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  so 
properly  said,  in  every  field — military, 
economic,  and  propaganda. 

Second,  we  must  keep  our  shirts  on 
and  be  very  cool. 

Third,  we  must  tie  the  free  world  to¬ 
gether  as  it  has  never  been  tied  together 
before.  No  one  can  promise  the  result 


in  the  face  of  such  portentous  ai 
dangerous  events  as  the  closing  of 
border  between  East  and  West 
But  one  thing  we  are  sure  of.  There  is 
infinitely  more  promise  of  the  victory  of 
freedom  in  these  policies  tharr  in  any 
other,  and  we  can  face  the  future,  if  not 
with  equanimity,  at  least  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  calm  of  men  and  women 
who  have  done  everything  within  their 
power  to  protect  their/own  future. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  in  the  period  between  now 
and  the  resumption  of  consideration  of 
the  pending  amendment,  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendments  identified  as  “8-11- 
61—  F.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  39, 
line  13,  strike  out  the  word  “and”. 

On  page  39,  line  22,  strike  out  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  substitute  and”. 

On  page  39,  after  line  22,  insert  the 
following: 

“(4)  wherever  appropriate  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  through  private  chan¬ 
nels  in  conjunction  with  local  private  or 
governmental  participation,  including  loans 
under  the  authority  of  section  201  to  any 
individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to 
me  briefly  without  his  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  a  ques¬ 
tion.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  modification.  I  believe  it  would 
clarify  matters  if  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ments  were  modified  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  “channels”  by  adding  the  words  “to 
and  to  the  extent  possible.” 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  there.  The  first  part  refers  to 
private  channels,  which  are  largely  our 
own  private  channels.  The  other  part 
refers  to  local  private  channels.  It  would 
make  the  amendment  a  little  more  flexi¬ 
ble.  Would  the  Senator  have  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  a  modification? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  not  at  all. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  so  modify  his  amendments? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  so  modify  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  are  cer¬ 
tainly  consistent  with  the  overall  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill,  and  certainly  have  a 
great  deal  of  virtue.  Wherever  possible, 
we  should  utilize  private  channels  and 
encourage  participation  of  American  pri¬ 
vate  channels  in  that  connection,  and 
also  encourage  participation  of  local  pri¬ 
vate  channels  wherever  it  can  be  done 
and  wherever  it  is  appropriate  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendments 
as  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Without  delay¬ 
ing  the  matter,  although  I  gather  there 
is  some  desire  to  do  business  while  we 
are  waiting,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  operative  part  of  the 
amendments  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this  type  of  development  wher¬ 
ever  appropriate  and  wherever  it  can  be 
done  in  the  manner  which  is  described 
in  the  amendments. 

I  had  originally  contemplated  doing 
the  same  thing  to  this  section  insofar 
as  the  management  of  this  program  is 
concerned,  because  I  believe  that  we  have 
an  enormous  opportunity  to  tie  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  into  the  aid  missions 
themselves. 

A  most  important  objective  of  this 
Government’s  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  encouragement  of  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world  which  will  not  only  produce 
more  goods  and  services  for  more  peo¬ 
ple  but  will  so  preserve  freedom  of  choice 
and  initiative. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  that 
competitive  private  enterprise  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  higher  standard  of  living  with 
less  governmental  dictation  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  paradox  indeed  if  in  our 
efforts  to  aid  the  less  developed  areas 
in  the  world  we  overlooked  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  and  thus  failed  to  use 
our  most  effective  economic  resource. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  insure 
that  the  bill  before  the  Senate  gives  to 
the  administration  the  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  stimulate  private  enter¬ 
prise  participation  in  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

As  the  bill  now  stands  it  appears  to 
lack  a  specific  declaration  of  policy  au¬ 
thorizing  loans  for  privately  managed 
development  projects  and  does  not  make 
it  clear  that  loans  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  may  be  made  to  private  en¬ 
terprise  as  well  as  to  governments. 

Loans  to  private  enterprise  either  in 
this  country  or  in  the  country  receiving 
assistance  or  to  mixed  enterprise  of  both 
might  well  prove  to  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  achieving  many  of  the  long-range 
purposes  of  this  bill.  In  many  instances 
a  relatively  small  loan  of  Government 
money  could  trigger  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  U.S.  and  foreign  capital 
in  a  desirable  project  in  one  of  the  less 
developed  areas. 

Particularly  useful  would  be  loans  to 
joint  or  mixed  companies  in  which 
American  management  techniques  would 


combine  with  local  ownership  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  facilities  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  of  the  foreign  economy. 

It  seems  important,  therefore,  that  the 
present  bill  be  amended  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  such  loans  so  that  the 
administering  officials  will  labor  under 
no  doubts  whatsoever  about  the  sense  of 
the  Congress.  There  would  be  a  clear 
statement  of  policy  favoring,  and  spe¬ 
cific  authorization  for,  loans  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  order  to  encourage  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Perhaps  if  there  is  some  time  left  after 
we  act  on  the  pending  amendments  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  retain  the  floor 
and  make  some  remarks  on  that  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  prop¬ 
erly  pointed  out  that  there  is  legal  au¬ 
thority  under  section  635  to  do  precisely 
that.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  pointed 
out  that  the  operative  aspect  of  the 
amendments  relates  to  the  fact  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  would,  wherever 
appropriate,  be  available  for  private  en¬ 
terprise  participation.  This  does  not 
have  merely  a  general  applicability;  it 
is  specifically  tied  in. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  accept  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  that  they  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  assistant  tells 
me  that  I  may  have  misspoken  myself. 
I  thought  I  suggested  the  modifying  lan¬ 
guage  to  be:  “to  the  extent  feasible.”  He 
tells  me  that  I  said  “to  the  extent  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
said  “possible.”  He  meant  feasible. 
Would  “practicable”  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  right. 
That  is  good  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  language  on  line  6 
would  then  read:  “assistance  through 
private  channels  and  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  in  conjunction  with”. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BUSH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  off  the  floor  when  the 
Javits-Bush  amendment  was  accepted  a 
few  moments  ago. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  time  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
strongly  supported  this  amendment  on 
four  particular  points.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  the  United  States  that  this 
amendment  be  built  into  the  law,  and  I 


hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
view  it  in  that  light. 

First,  loans  to  mixed  enterprises — 
that  is  to  say,  with  U.S.  private  capital 
participating  with  local  private  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  capital  in  the  indigenous 
countries — will  make  the  Federal  funds 
go  further,  because  it  will  bring  into  the 
foreign-aid  program  investments  of  pri¬ 
vate  investors  in  the  United  States,  both 
corporations  and  individuals. 

Second,  by  stimulating  private  enter¬ 
prise  participation  in  this  entire  effort — 
that  is  to  say,  private  enterprise  invest¬ 
ments,  in  particular — we  shall  be  sup¬ 
porting  the  system  which  we  favor  at 
home  and  under  which  we  live  and 
always  have  lived. 

Third,  if  private  enterprise  were  not 
encouraged  in  Latin  America  and  in 
other  countries  which  will  be  affected  by 
this  legislation,  there  would  be  increased 
danger  of  government  ownership  in  the 
indigenous  countries  of  factories,  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises,  banks,  and  so  forth, 
which  in  our  country  are  privately  owned 
and  operated. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  if  a  country  in 
which  government  ownership  predomi¬ 
nates  is  subject  to  Communist  pressures, 
of  course  conditions  are  more  ripe  for 
a  Communist  takeover. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  very  ardent  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  remain  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  when  it  is  finally  consummated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  drafting  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  for  his  invaluable  aid  in  get¬ 
ting  other  Senators  to  sponsor  the 
amendment  and  in  making  it  acceptable 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  express  my  hope  that  this  effort  will 
be  crowned  with  success  for  both  of  us; 
but  primarily  I  wish  to  emphasize  my 
partnership  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  in  this  entire  ef¬ 
fort. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  very  much.  In  response,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  highly  for  his  initi¬ 
ative  in  connection  with  this  very  im¬ 
portant  amendment.  He  has  stayed  with 
it  and  has  perfected  it,  from  its  original 
draft,  so  that  it  has  become  acceptable 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate.  So  I  appreciate  his  kind  re¬ 
marks,  and,  in  turn,  I  compliment  him 
very  highly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  on  another  amendment 
which  I  have  had  printed  but  which  I 
shall  not  offer,  in  view  of  the  very  gra¬ 
cious  and,  I  submit,  constructive  accept¬ 
ance  of  my  amendments  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  which  amendments 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
other  amendment,  the  language  of  which 
would  have  been  inserted  in  the  same 
place  in  the  bill,  I  would  have  made  an 
effort  to  tie  into  the  management  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  we  have  in 
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various  countries,  private  enterprise  and 
private  enterprise  people. 

It  is  rather  an  open  secret  that  one  of 
the  grave  problems  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  aid  program  has  been  the 
problem  of  getting  adequate  personnel 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

Those  who  favor  the  program — and  I 
number  myself  among  them — have  often 
been  challenged  by  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  being  run  right,  and  some  of 
this  criticism  has  been  justified;  and  we 
have  always  been  able  to  answer  such 
criticism  by  saying  that  many  of  these 
problems  relate  to  our  inability  to  get 
the  necessary  technical  and  necessary 
skilled  people  to  do  the  work. 

Yet  we  know  that  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  the  most  highly  technically 
qualified  people  known  to  the  world 
working  in  various  aspects  of  American 
industry  and  American  business. 

One  of  the  many  causes  of  the  problem 
is  the  archaic  conflict-of-interest  pro¬ 
visions  in  our  Federal  law. 

We  did  away  with  the  idea  of  people 
working  “w.o.c.”  or  for  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Now  every¬ 
one  has  to  be  a  full  employee  or  a  con¬ 
sultant,  and  must  also  be  paid.  There¬ 
fore,  the  primary  problem  now  is  the 
problem  of  divestment  of  investments 
and  other  holdings  which  we  impose 
upon  a  person  if  he  is  going  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  one  of  these 
foreign  aid  missions. 

The  second  point,  one  which  I  regard 
as  even  more  serious  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  is  what  is  called  in  business  the 
closing  of  the  ranks.  It  is  a  rather  un¬ 
familiar  idea  to  us,  I  should  say,  but  a 
very  familiar  idea  to  the  vice  president, 
the  technician,  the  secretary,  or  the 
treasurer  of  some  important  company, 
because  he  knows  that  when  he  gets  out 
with  so  many  other  executives — 30,  40, 
50 ;  sometimes  the  number  runs  into  the 
hundreds — his  place  will  be  filled,  and 
the  ranks  will  close.  Although  the  com¬ 
pany  may  take  him  back  at  some  other 
time,  when  he  is  ready  to  come,  his  place, 
based  upon  normal  experience,  in  respect 
of  his  economic  future,  will  have  been 
preempted,  although  not  improperly, 
simply  because  the  ranks  have  been 
closed,  his  place  has  been  filled,  and  he 
has  had  to  take  his  place  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 

In  addition,  there  are  pension  rights, 
stock  option  problems,  and  other  grave 
problems  affecting  individuals,  many  of 
whom  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  We 
are  living  today  in  a  trusteeship  society. 
The  old  concept  that  every  president  of 
a  company  was  a  rich  man  is  today  un¬ 
true.  Some  are  rich,  but  many  are  not. 
I  know  personally  the  president  of  one 
of  the  greatest  banks  in  the  world,  a 
bank  having  billions  of  dollars  of  de¬ 
posits  and  making  billions  of  dollars  in 
loans.  He  is  a  man  of  very  modest 
means.  I  think  that  is  a  great  thing. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  country  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  direction.  But  to  ask  a 
man  like  that  to  pull  up  his  roots,  go  to 
work  for  the  Government,  and  then  come 
back  and  take  his  place  at  the  end  of  the 
line  in  his  own  organization,  is  often  ask¬ 


ing  more  than  a  man  can  do.  A  man 
who  is  in  his  forties  or  fifties  does  not 
feel  justified  in  taking  such  risks. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem,  one  which  will 
secure  the  best  persons,  which  will  profit 
from  the  patriotism  of  the  men  and 
women  to  their  country,  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  most  to  the  effort  which  we 
are  making.  I  think  the  most  fruitful 
area  lies  in  the  field  of  contract — con¬ 
tract  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  individual  companies — perhaps  a 
group  of  companies — in  which  the  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  contributed,  but  without 
severing  the  relationship  between  a  par¬ 
ticular  operative  and  his  own  company. 
That  is  done  today  with  universities  and 
with  other  organizations.  The  Rand 
Corporation,  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  examples,  uses  that  method  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  do  it  with  the  most  delicate  and 
secret  weapons  systems  in  the  so-called 
systems  management  concept  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  We  entrust  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Westinghouse,  Philco,  or 
RCA,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  highest  secrets  in  our 
Government.  Why  should  we  not  adopt 
the  same  technique  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  possible  business  management 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  all  of  it,  but  for  a  specific 
phase  of  it.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  a  contract  to  be  made  not  only  with 
one  American  company  but  a  consortium 
of  American  companies,  or  with  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  American  and  foreign  com¬ 
panies  which  are  friendly  to  us,  or  who 
participate  in  the  aid  effort,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  a  segment  of  the  aid  ef¬ 
fort — for  example,  the  agricultural  seg¬ 
ment,  which  will  involve  the  development 
of  land,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  or 
technical  assistance  in  connection  with 
many  other  parts  of  agriculture,  which 
are  done  admirably  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Under  contract,  that  part  of  the 
development  could  be  pursued  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country.  I  think  this  would  be 
productive  of  hastening  the  fulfillment 
of  this  program,  and  would  enable  it  to 
be  far  more  effectively  administered 
than  it  is,  a  result  which  is  long  overdue. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  who  has  stated  that 
under  section  635  of  the  bill  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  in  a  position  to  do  precisely  what 
I  have  described,  by  the  general  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  bill,  without  any  specific  direc¬ 
tion  or  rilandate. 

I  hope  this  discussion  may  be  of  some 
helpfulness  to  the  President  and  to  those 
whom  he  will  charge  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  new,  enhanced,  and  much 
bigger  opportunity  than  we  have  ever 
had  before  in  respect  to  foreign  aid,  and 
will  give  the  most  active  consideration  to 
these  ideas.  They  are  ideas  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  work 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer¬ 
ence,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  chairman  of  its  economic  committee. 
These  ideas  have  grown  there.  There 
are  now  groups  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  U.S.  advisory  group  and  a  German 
advisory  group,  bringing  together  the 
leading  people  in  the  business  worlds 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
These  two  groups  are  expected  to  meet 
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in  Paris  on  October  5  to  consider,  so  far 
as  they  can  properly  and  within  the 
laws  of  their  respective  countries,  the 
proposals  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  along  these  lines. 

I  throw  out  these  ideas  because  they 
represent  the  purpose  I  hoped  to  serve  in 
the  amendment  I  shall  not  now  call  up, 
because  I  believe  the  private  enterprise 
amendment,  which  has  been  found  ac¬ 
ceptable,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  crowd  the  bill  any  more 
than  is  necessary.  However,  I  cite  the 
critical  effect  of  section  635,  subsection 
(c),  if  implemented  in  the  way  I  have 
described. 

I  close  upon  this  note.  We  have  about 
20  percent  of  the  resources  of  our  people 
in  the  oportunity  which  Government  has 
to  deal  with  them ;  that  is,  out  of  a  gross 
national  product  of  $500  billion,  in  round 
figures,  about  $100  billion,  in  general,  or 
available  to  the  Government,  which  can 
marshal  and  direct  them  in  the  best  way 
to  aid  us  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  That  leaves  $400 
billion,  a  most  unbelievable  and  the 
greatest  single  bloc  of  money  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  economic  system  of  the  United 
States.  Over  all  the  years,  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  tie  in  that  private  eco¬ 
nomic  system  with  the  fundamental  ob¬ 
jectives  and  aspirations  of  a  foreign  po¬ 
licy  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
if  the  President  will  give  attention  to  the 
kind  of  proposal  I  have  been  discussing 
in  the  last  few  minutes,  we  shall  have 
a  good  chance  to  tie  this  tremendous  bloc 
of  power  into  the  foreign  policy  efforts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  these  ideas  may  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
to  the  consideration  of  his  committee, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  The  objective  is  a  good  one. 
There  have  been  some  difficulties  con¬ 
cerning  their  application;  that  is,  the 
question  of  adjusting,  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  described  in  another  connection. 
He  has  described  the  question  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  status  and  remuneration  of 
personnel  in  Government  and  in  private 
enterprise. 

I  know  that  in  view  of  the  discussion 
the  administration  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  problem.  I  know  the 
administration  is  extremely  concerned 
about  obtaining  better  qualified  persons 
to  be  administrators.  The  President  has 
said  so  on  several  occasions.  There  is 
a  provision  in  the  bill  for  new  super 
grades  and  for  regional  directors. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  my  amendment 
been  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  acted  upon  and  accepted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  is  ready  to  proceed 
to  discuss  the  amendment.  We  have 
delayed  our  action  on  it,  pending  his 
arrival. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready;  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  delaying  the  further  consideration  of 
the  amendment  during  my  absence  due 
to  another  engagement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  aware,  I  believe,  that  I  have 
offered  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am;  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  differs  from  the  proposal 
previously  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  in  two  respects:  First,  it  makes 
the  amount  $15  million,  instead  of  $10 
million;  and,  second,  it  provides  that 
the  loan  provisions  and  purposes  shall 
be  submitted  to  both  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  But  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  other  respects  it  is 
similar  to  the  proposal  previously  made 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  must  say  that  I 
prefer  the  language  previously  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  I  was  disappointed  when 
I  found  it  had  been  changed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  $10  million  is  sufficiently 
small,  and  that  these  loans  should  be 
submitted  to  the  four  committees.  We 
have  eliminated  the  provision  for  a  veto 
power,  which  was  inherent  in  the  original 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors;  and  with  the  elimination  of  the 
provision  for  a  veto  power,  it  seems  to 
me  much  preferable  to  let  the  amount 
remain  at  $10  million  and  to  provide  for 
jurisdiction  by  the  four  committees. 

I  understand  there  has  been  some  de¬ 
bate  during  my  absence.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  my  part  to  interfere  with 
any  processes  which  may  have  occurred 
here,  but  I  must  state  that  as  my  own 
view  of  the  matter.  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  what  was  said  earlier  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
with  whom  I  am  affiliated  in  offering 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  very  vigorous  objection  was 
raised  to  having  so  many  persons  in¬ 
volved.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  was  one  of  those  who 
counted  the  number. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggested  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  get  100  muzzles  for  the 
various  Members  of  Congress  concerned ; 
and  I  was  conservative  when  I  made 


that  statement,  because  actually  127 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
would  be  concerned,  in  all. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  four  commit¬ 
tees? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  The  House  has  50 
members  of  its  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  33  members  of  its  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee.  The  Senate  has  27 
members  of  its  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  17  members  of  its  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  They  total  127 
members. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that,  when  this  matter  reaches 
the  other  body,  there  will  likely  be  an 
insistance  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houses  also  have  a  look 
at  the  loans  before  they  are  sent  out.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  protection 
in  the  interest  of  national  security,  the 
President  or  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  submit  the  loans  always 
have  the  authority  to  classify  any  docu¬ 
ment  which  is  sent  to  Congress.  I  have 
confidence  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  respect  that  security.  It  happens 
all  the  time.  I  concede  there  have  been 
leaks,  but  they  have  not  been  great  in 
number,  and  I  think  that  we  can  depend 
on  the  members  of  the  committees  to 
abide  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  assurance  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  would  stay  in  the  committees  af¬ 
ter  the  contracts  were  submitted  to  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  respect  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  as  he  knows. 
I  would  question  whether  the  general 
public  interest  in  individual  loans  would 
be  such  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  there 
would  be  leaks.  I  certainly  think,  if  we 
are  going  to  repose  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  Foregin  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  we  may  as  well  do 
the  same  with  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  placed 
in  a  second-class  position. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  reducing  the 
number  from  127  Members  of  Congress 
to  50  would  probably  be  helpful,  although 
I  do  not  know  that  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  are  much  more  adverse  to  pub¬ 
licity  than  are  members  of  the  respective 
Appropriations  Committees. 

I  am  wondering,  if  we  take  out  the  veto 
power,  take  out  the  provision  relating  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  from  $10  million  to 
$15  million  for  each  contract,  just  what 
remains  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  it  is  that  important.  I  strongly  pre¬ 
fer  it.  I  am  so  drawn  to  the  so-called 
Dirksen  substitute,  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  has  no  limit  in  it  at  all - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  comes  later. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  has  a  sug¬ 
gestion  now  in  that  regard,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  will  give  me  his  at¬ 


tention,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  to  give 
us  his  reaction  to  the  proposal  that  we 
take  the  perfecting  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate,  part  way  at  least,  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  that  we 
change  the  $15  million  to  $1  million.  It 
would  become  the  first  section  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  is  called  (d) 
in  his  amendment  as  perfected,  and  then 
the  succeeding  sections  of  the  perfecting 
amendment,  (e),  (f),  and  (g),  remain 
unchanged,  except  we  speak  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  rather  than  the  national 
interest.  The  change  of  those  words  was 
discussed  this  morning.  So  what  we 
would  have  under  this  modification  would 
be  the  full  impact  of  the  Fulbright  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  plus  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sections  of  the  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
satisfactory  accommodation  of  the  whole 
issue. 

It  would  go  part  way  toward  meeting 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
with  respect  to  the  amount.  His  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for  no  limitation.  Every 
single  loan  would  come  under  it  if  it 
were  not  changed.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  might  be  persuaded  to  take  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  $1  million  limitation  on  the 
loan  side.  The  only  thing  this  proposal 
would  leave  open  that  seems  to  be  in  dis¬ 
pute  is  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  four  committees  rather  than 
two  committees.  I  have  made  my  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  two  committees  provided  for,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  perfecting  amendment.  I 
am  also  persuaded  that  action  would 
not  stand  up,  and,  consequently,  reluc¬ 
tantly,  I  would  take  the  four -committee 
provision. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if 
that  accommodation  does  not  seem  a 
reasonable  solution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  quite  rea¬ 
sonable.  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
think  I  have  made  a  genuine  attempt  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  other  day  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  was  really  the  begin¬ 
ner  of  this  effort.  I  hope  this  is  agree¬ 
able  to  him.  If  it  is,  I  do  not  insist  upon 
my  amendment.  I  was  trying  to  reach 
what  I  thought  was  a  fair  discharge  of 
the  obligations  that  were  undertaken  in 
the  colloquy  a  few  days  ago.  I  think 
what  the  Senator  has  proposed  is  quite 
reasonable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  take  $1  million  as  a  limit, 
with  the  protections  that  are  embodied 
in  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Dirk¬ 
sen  amendment  has  some  other  features 
which  are  quite  good.  I  think  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cause  a  lot  of  work  on  the  staffs 
of  the  committees  and  is  going  to  cost  a 
lot  of  money  to  set  up  special  staffs.  I 
hope  the  Democrats  will  not  be  called 
big  spenders  for  setting  up  big  staffs  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  are  already  big 
spenders. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one 
phrase  that  I  think  ought  to  go  out,  and 
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that  is  “by  action  of  said  committees.” 
It  is  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  (e) . 
I  think  the  Senator  was  agreeable  to 
that.  Outside  of  that,  I  am  agreeable 
to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  is  the  one  thing 
upon  which  I  would  want  to  insist;  in 
other  words,  that  the  committees  shall 
have  the  determination  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  as  to  whether  the  national  security 
requires  the  waiver  of  the  filing  of  these 
reports.  It  seems  to  me  this  should  not 
be  left  to  the  executive  branch  and  that 
there  should  be  action  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  as  to  the  filing  being  waived.  I 
think  that  i§  very  important  to  the  en¬ 
tire  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  four 
committees.  They  all  must  agree  about 
national  security?  That  will  become 
quite  complicated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  be  willing  to 
modify  that  in  some  manner,  so  that  it 
would  not  have  to  pass  all  four  com¬ 
mittees.  I  think  the  final  determination 
should  rest  with  the  legislative  branch 
as  to  whether  the  filing  should  be 
waived.  I  should  be  glad  at  that  point 
to  provide  for  action  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
as  to  the  filing  being  waived.  Those  are 
the  committees  which  are  most  familiar 
with  the  involvement  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  program.  At  that  point  in 
the  amendment  I  personally  would  be 
glad  to  accept  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  improvement.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  author  of  the  amendment 
would  think  about  that.  I  understand 
the  Senator  did  not  commit  himself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  the  impression 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
esteemed  and  able  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  has  the  idea  that  the  less  mean¬ 
ingful  the  amendment  is  the  more  meri¬ 
torious  it  becomes. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  is  very  meritorious  in¬ 
deed,  when  judged  by  that  kind  of  cri¬ 
terion. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  it  has  been 
agreed  that  the  contracts  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  those  two  only? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  is  in 
the  perfecting  amendment  I  have  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  as  well  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas,  agree  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  out 
of  the  50  in  the  House  seems  to  be  anath¬ 
ema  to  the  Executive  department — are 
able,  conscientious  representatives  of 
their  people  who  can  judge  fairly  and 
accurately  on  the  merit  of  one  of  these 
proposed  contracts  which  might  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them?  They  are  very  good 
and  able  people,  are  they  not? 


Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  some  misunderstanding  in  this  regard. 
If  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  accepted, 
that  the  Dirksen  amendment  as  modi¬ 
fied  be  accepted,  it  would  call  for  all 
four  committees  to  have  a  look  at  the 
report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  agree  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  are 
very  able  and  conscientious  members? 
There  is  no  question  on  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  whole 
membership  of  both  bodies  is  able.  We 
can  submit  it  to  all  of  them  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wishes.  This  amendment  would 
draw  no  distinction  between  their  capa¬ 
cities  and  abilities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  are  so  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  that  17  out  of  27  voted  against 
any  back-door  financing  whatever.  I 
should  be  willing  to  leave  the  details  of 
the  bill  in  their  hands,  at  least  until  it 
is  all  settled. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  that.  If  it  is  voted 
down  or  accepted,  we  can  proceed  to 
consider  the  substitute  amendment.  We 
have  to  resolve  this  problem.  I  have 
no  more  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  had  reached 
something  we  could  all  live  with  or  go 
along  with. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  that  some  of 
it  appealed  to  me,  and  immediately  that 
I  made  a  suggestion  the  Senator  from 
New  York  violently  objected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  changing  the  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment.  I  like  that  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  this  with  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  When  the  Senator  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  we  had  a  long  discussion.  I 
think  we  must  resolve  it  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  I  confess  I  will  not  think  the  bill 
will  be  ruined  by  any  of  these  things,  but, 
if  possible,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senate  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  read  this? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Either  way  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  modification  of  the  per¬ 
fecting  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Arkansas  which,  as  I  said 
earlier,  encompasses  the  main  points  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  and  the  main 
points  of  the  Fulbright  amendment.  In 
order  to  get  this  into  the  Record,  I  should 
like  to  read  the  language  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  if  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

On  page  6,  after  line  3,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(d)  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of 
a  proposed  loan  under  this  title  exceeds 
$1,000,000  in  the  aggregate  such  loan  shall 
not  be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating 
the  United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall 
be  entered  into  unless  thirty  days  earlier  a 
full  and  complete  report  with  respect  to  the 
purposes  and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses. 

(e)  — 

This  follows  the  language  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment: 

It  is  the  primary  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
above  paragraph  (d)  to  provide  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  full  information  on  all  proposals 
in  which  there  is  a  substantial  national  in¬ 
terest.  Provided,  however.  That  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  certifies  that  any  such  report  will  be 
adverse  to  the  national  security  then  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  said  committees  the  filing  thereof 
may  be  waived. 

(f)  — 

And  this  follows  exactly  the  language 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute: 

When  an  authorization  is  submitted  to  the 
committees  named  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
section,  any  of  said  committees  is  empowered 
to  report  a  concurrent  resolution  to  termi¬ 
nate  such  authorization  and  such  resolution 
shall  be  of  the  highest  privilege. 

(fir) — 

And  this  is  the  final  provision  of  the 
Dirksen  substitute. 

The  chairmen  of  the  aforesaid  committees 
are  directed  to  employ  all  necessary  compe¬ 
tent  and  skilled  personnel  to  evaluate  such 
reports  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
entire  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said,  to  make  the 
record  clear,  if  the  Senator  would  make 
it  $10  million  and  would  delete  “by  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  said  committees,”  I  would 
accept  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  as¬ 
sume  there  is  some  difficulty  about  that. 
That  is  the  whole  substance  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  $10  million  instead  of  $1 
million  and  the  words  “by  action  of  the 
said  committees.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  Instead  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  “by  action  of  the  said  committees” 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  accept 
“by  joint  action  of  the  Comittees  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs”? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  simply  re¬ 
moves  the  waiver  power  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  would  be  workable. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  regard  to  national  se¬ 
curity,  as  the  great  Senator  from  Illinois 
said,  this  is  taken  from  the  Middle  East 
Resolution.  That  gives  the  President  au¬ 
thority  in  cases  of  national  security.  The 
President  has  to  certify.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  responsible  at  all,  he  would  not 
do  that  unless  there  were  some  very  im¬ 
portant  trouble.  The  President  is  the 
person  who  has  all  the  information. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  would  work,  with 
the  committee  action.  I  think  that  is 
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the  only  bad  thing  about  the  provision. 
In  fact,  when  it  was  first  read,  I  did  not 
even  notice  it  was  subject  to  committee 
action.  I  thought  we  were  giving  the 
President  that  authority  which  is  usually 
given.  With  those  two  amendments,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  now. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is,  the  $10  million 
and  the  two  committees? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  committees.  It 
would  read: 

Provided,  however,  That  if  the  President 
certifies  that  any  such  report  will  be  adverse 
to  the  national  security  then  the  filing  there¬ 
of  may  be  waived. 

That  is  how  it  would  read. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  under  “(e).” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  would  take 
that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  comes 
from  a  great  trading  area.  We  wish  to 
have  four  committees.  The  Senator 
would  like  to  have  none.  We  might  split 
the  difference  and  make  it  two. 

The  suggestion  I  have  made  is  for  the 
two  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs.  That  seems  to  be 
fair.  I  urge  the  Senator  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  reports  will 
come  in.  Four  committees  will  receive 
reports.  This  relates  only  to  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  national  security.  We  do 
not  remove  the  committees  with  respect 
to  receipt  of  reports. 

We  have  already  given  in  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  a  vote  is 
taken,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
one  additional  question.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  in  colloquy  which  took 
place  before  I  came  to  the  Chamber  the 
Senator  somewhat  revised  his  legal 
opinion  expressed  on  Friday,  and  now 
believes  that  under  section  617  a  par¬ 
ticular  project  could  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Friday  I  said  I 
had  made  no  investigation  of  that  sub¬ 
ject,  but  that  I  thought  the  intent  was 
to  apply  the  termination  provision  to  a 
whole  section.  Since  that  time  I  have 
consulted  our  legal  adviser  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  that  point,  and 
I  am  told  that  the  legal  staff  believes  it 
applies  to  specific  projects.  I  have  no 
reason  to  disagree  with  that  opinion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  about  to  make 
a  suggestion  that  if  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it,  perhaps  after  the  word  “termi¬ 
nated”  we  should  insert  the  words  “or 
cancelled.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  have 
stated  is  what  I  was  told.  I  think  it  is 
subject  to  that  interpretation.  I  said 
what  really  was  intended.  I  believe  it 
would  apply  to  specific  projects. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  the  merger  of  two  or 
three  amendments,  one  of  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  .  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  give  us  his 
views  about  a  possible  merger  of  the 
amendments  as  outlined?  Is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  prepared  to  make  any  observation 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  DIRKS  EN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  indicated 
that  he  is  not  particularly  interested  in 


a  $1  million  cutoff.  He  thought  that 
was  entirely  too  small.  I  think  it  is  not 
too  small.  I  think  $1  million  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  I  grew  up  as  a  youngster 
under  the  care  of  a  mother  who  used 
to  give  me  a  penny  on  Sunday  and  say, 
“My  son,  don’t  spend  it  all  in  one  place.” 
One  million  dollars  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
me.  It  is  $1  million  of  the  people’s 
money,  and  we  cannot  overlook  the  im¬ 
portance  of  it.  I  think  the  figure  of 
$10  million  is  entirely  too  high.  If  we 
wish  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  cutoff 
amount  of  $1  million,  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  change 
the  words  “national  interest”  to  “na¬ 
tional  security,”  such  change  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

If  we  were  to  strike  out  the  words 
“by  action  of  such  committee,”  of  course, 
we  would  be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  power  to  waive  the  report 
on  certification  by  the  President.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  a  minor  matter.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  power  would  be  abused. 
But  there  is  a  principle  involved,  and 
that  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  oversight, 
if  there  is  to  be  congressional  scrutiny, 
we  must  preserve  the  power  to  Congress, 
and  that  includes  the  power  to  waive 
rather  than  to  leave  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  share  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator,  but  I  wonder  how 
he  would  feel  about  leaving  the  question 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  jointly  to  waive  the 
filing?  The  objection  was  raised  that  to 
require  all  four  committees  to  act  on 
whether  the  filing  was  to  be  waived 
might  be  somewhat  cumbersome. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  never  offered 
any  difficulty.  In  the  days  of  World 
War  II  we  were  confronted  with  com¬ 
parable  situations.  I  served  on  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  year  after  year. 

I  recall  no  troubles  that  we  had.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  have  difficulty 
now. 

But  the  responsibility  would  be  some¬ 
what  diffused.  I  think  it  is  a  capital 
idea. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  share  the  views  of 
the  Senator.  I  made  the  other  sugges¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  see  whether  we  could 
get  together.  But  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct,  that  the  decision  should  rest 
with  the  four  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  offer 
the  language  of  his  proposal? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  read  the  language  into 
the  Record  in  order  to  obtain  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  views  in  the  Record.  But  I  do 
not  think  I  have  the  privilege  of  offering 
the  wording  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
recite  the  language  again  so  that  all 
Senators  may  determine  where  to  make 
proper  interlineations  in  the  copies  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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The  language  is  the  language  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  but  for  the  first 
section  of  that  amendment  (d)  I  have 
substituted  the  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
with  one  change:  the  insertion  of  the 
figure  $1  million  instead  of  the  figure  $15 
million.  As  I  have  said,  I  reluctantly 
have  added  the  two  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees,  so  that  the  suggested  merging 
amendment  would  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(d)  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount 
of  a  proposed  loan  under  this  title  exceeds 
$1,000,000  In  the  aggregate  such  loan  shall 
not  be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating 
the  United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall 
be  entered  into  unless  thirty  days  earlier  a 
full  and  complete  report  with  respect  to  the 
purposes  and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  language  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  is  almost 
unchanged.  There  is  one  small  change. 
The  word  “security”  is  substituted  for  the 
word  “interest,”  so  that  the  paragraph 
would  read  as  follows: 

(e)  It  is  the  primary  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  aforesaid  paragraph  (d)  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  full  information  on  all  pro¬ 
posals  in  which  there  is  a  substantial  na¬ 
tional  interest:  Provided,  however.  That  if 
the  President  certifies  that  any  such  report 
will  be  adverse  to  the  national  security  then 
by  action  of  the  said  committees  the  filing 
thereof  may  be  waived. 

The  language  of  (f)  is  the  Dirksen 
language.  I  will  read  it: 

(f)  When  an  authorization  is  submitted 
to  the  committees  named  in  paragraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  any  of  said  committees  is 
empowered  to  report  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  to  terminate  such  authorization  and 
such  resolution  shall  be  of  the  highest 
privilege. 

Finally  (g)  is  the  exact  Dirksen  lan¬ 
guage,  as  follows: 

(g)  The  chairman  of  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
mittees  are  directed  to  employ  all  necessary 
competent  and  skilled  personnel  to  evaluate 
such  reports  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  entire  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
luctantly  accept  the  modifications.  I  say 
“reluctantly”  for  a  very  good  reason. 
The  amendment  was  drafted  having  in 
mind  other  authorizations  besides  au¬ 
thorizations  for  loans.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  authorizations,  of  course,  would  be 
that  which  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  issue  notes  and  to  determine  the 
terms,  maturities,  the  conditions,  inter¬ 
est  rates,  and  everything  that  enters 
into  the  question.  That  is  a  power  that 
Congress  has  never  alienated  away. 
Senators  will  remember  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  last  year  over  the  interest  rate  on 
the  public  debt.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  transaction  would  be  a  public 
debt  transaction.  Congress  has  never 
seen  fit  thus  far  to  lift  the  interest  rate 
upon  general  obligations  outstanding, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
and  one  that  would  be  included  in  the 
language  I  originally  proposed.  But  I 
shall  not  quarrel  or  quibble  about  it.  I 
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understand  that  we  must  resolve  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I 
shall  accede  to  the  language  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  language 
of  my  amendment  be  modified  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  that  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  Will  the 
Senator  send  a  copy  of  the  modified 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy 
of  the  amendment,  as  modified  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  debate  on  these 
amendments  proves  the  need  to  rewrite 
completely  the  entire  bill.  It  proves  to 
me  that  Senators,  or  those  who  are  au¬ 
thors  of  the  amendments,  are  fearful  of 
the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

They  do  not  like  the  concept  of  the 
bill.  The  proper  way  to  cure  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  by  making  the  bill  a  year-to-year 
bill,  with  Congress  appropriating  money 
each  year,  and  writing  into  the  bill  stip¬ 
ulations  that  we  wish  to  put  into  it.  The 
idea  of  holding  up  a  loan  of  $1  million 
for  30  days  or  60  days,  until  four  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  act  on  it,  is  in  my 
personal  opinion — and  I  have  had  some 
personal  experience  with  this  sort  of 
thing — unworkable  and  impracticable. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  unless  it 
is  amended  and  almost  completely 
changed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
my  best  judgment  there  are  sufficient 
votes  available  to  pass  the  bill,  of  course. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign-aid  bill,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  be  a  year-to-year 
bill,  at  most  not  to  exceed  2  years.  We 
should  write  such  a  provision  into  the 
bill,  instead  of  adopting  amendments 
such  as  the  one  now  being  offered.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  bill,  let  us  have 
one  that  will  work.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  require  that  the  President  must 
submit  all  these  loans  to  four  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress,  we  will  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  tie  the  hands  of  the 
administration.  The  result  will  be  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen.  However,  I 
cannot  sit  here  in  good  conscience  and 
not  point  out  to  myself,  and  at  least  to 
make  the  record,  that  the  kind  of  sug¬ 
gestion  embodied  in  the  pending 
amendment  is  impractical  and  unwork¬ 
able. 

It  would  create  a  great  deal  of  chaos 
and  confusion  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 
We  hope  some  good  will  come  from  it. 
If  we  did  this  sort  of  thing,  it  probably 
would  be  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  I  rose 
primarily  to  point  out  that  the  debate 
thus  far  and  the  offering  of  these 
amendments  prove  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  in¬ 
cluding  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  do  not  like  the 
concept  of  the  bill  itself. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  start  all 
over  again  and  put  the  bill  on  a  yearly 
basis  of  appropriations,  and  write  into 
the  legislation  necessary  safeguards; 
then  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  agency  which  handles  the 
program  report  each  loan  to  Congress, 
so  everyone  can  see  and  read  it,  and 


then  let  the  administration  proceed  to 
administer  the  bill.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me.  Perhaps  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  these  amendments,  but  I  think  I 
do.  I  believe  I  understand  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  purpose  of  them. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  a  little 
later  to  reduce  the  period  to  2  years. 
What  is  proposed  now  is  that  we  tie  up 
the  whole  proceeding  by  holding  up  the 
making  of  a  loan  for  60  days  until  4 
committees — with  15  members  on  each 
committee,  that  would  make  it  60  mem¬ 
bers — can  pass  on  it.  That  is  what 
would  happen  if  we  passed  a  5-year  bill. 
That  is  a  long  time.  That  would 
amount  to  60  months.  Why  do  we  not 
put  it  on  a  year-to-year  basis  and  ap¬ 
propriate  money  every  year  and  write 
the  necessary  safeguards  into  the  leg¬ 
islation? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
without  any  reluctance  whatever.  The 
amendment  has  been  amended  and  re¬ 
amended  so  many  times  that  I  do  not 
know  exactly  who  the  last  parent  of  it 
was,  although  I  believe  it  was  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois.  I  am  certain  he  will 
permit  any  others  who  feel  like  doing  so 
to  join  him  as  cosponsors  of  it. 

I  am  opposing  the  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  any  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  now  being  considered,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  substitute 
originally  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  is  an  infringement  on  the 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  am  opposed,  as  I  have 
made  clear,  to  any  infringement  on  the 
legislative  branch  by  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  any 
infringement  of  the  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  by  the  legislative 
branch.  That  is  what  the  pending 
amendment  would  do.  I  am  referring 
to  the  integrated  amendment  now, 
which  amendment,  I  believe,  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  believe 
he  still  claims  ownership  of  it. 

It  purports  to  do  what  is  already  in 
the  bill.  It  gives  veto  authority  to  four 
committees  of  Congress  over  what  the 
full  Congress  has  already  authorized  the 
executive  branch  to  do  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  funds  for  them  to  do  it  with. 

Secondly,  coming  now  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  subparagraph  (e)  provides 
a  full  escape  for  the  executive  branch 
when  it  provides:  “Provided,  however. 
That  if  the  President  certifies  that  any 
such  report  will  be  adverse  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest” — now  changed  to  “se¬ 
curity”— “then  by  action  of  the  said 
committees  the  filing  thereof  may  be 
waived.” 

Representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  have  testified  repeatedly  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  to  submit  contracts  before  consum¬ 
mation  would  be  demoralizing  to  the 
foreign-aid  program. 

Therefore  the  President  could  well 
and  properly  decide  that  submitting 
these  contracts  to  the  committees  of 
Congress  would  be  adverse  to  national 
security  or  to  the  national  interest, 
whichever  phrase  is  used. 

Then  in  subparagraph  (f)  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  it  is  provided: 

When  an  authorisation  Is  submitted  to 
the  committees  named  In  paragraph  (d)  of 


this  section,  any  of  said  committees  is  em¬ 
powered  to  report  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  terminate  such  authorization  and  such 
resolution  shall  be  of  the  highest  privilege. 

In  other  words,  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  would  be  reported  out  in  secret  or 
in  public,  and  then  Congress  would  be 
in  a  position,  if  it  approved  such  resolu¬ 
tion,  of  breaking  contracts  signed  with 
foreign  countries  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States — contracts  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  already  authorized  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  make  and  for  which  it  has 
provided  the  funds. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment: 

(g)  The  chairmen  of  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
mittees  are  directed  to  employ  all  necessary 
competent  and  skilled  personnel  to  evaluate 
such  reports  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  entire  committee. 

There  are  four  committees,  with  127 
members.  These  members  have  staffs  in 
their  personal  offices.  They  have  staffs 
in  the  committee  offices.  All  of  the 
members  would  have  access  to  this  in¬ 
formation. 

These  chairmen  are  directed — not  just 
authorized — to  employ  all  necessary 
competent  and  skilled  personnel  to  eval¬ 
uate  such  reports  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  entire  committee.  How 
much  personnel  would  be  required  to 
survey  all  the  contracts  that  might  be 
submitted  to  these  committees  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  assuming  that 
the  President  thought  it  wise  to  submit 
any  at  all?  I  have  heard  that  it  would 
take  not  less  than  100  people  to  keep  a 
check  on  these  contracts.  Here  are  four 
committees,  and  the  chairmen  are  di¬ 
rected  to  employ  all  necessary  competent 
and  skilled  personnel  to  evaluate  such 
reports. 

Does  that  mean  that  each  chairman 
must  have  such  an  addition  to  his  staff? 
How  many  would  he  need  to  have  on  his 
staff?  I  suppose  the  four  chairmen 
could  get  together,  and  each  say,  “I  will 
hire  so  many,  and  you  may  hire  so 
many.”  The  House  would  get  the  better 
of  the  Senate,  because  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  has  50  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  has  33  members.  The 
corresponding  Senate  committees  have 
far  fewer  than  that  number.  I  do  not 
see  how  that  proposal  would  work. 

Furthermore,  there  is  already  a  way, 
provided  by  law,  for  keeping  a  check  on 
the  expenditures  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  which  has  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  thousand  employees,  is 
responsible  for  checking  on  the  expend¬ 
itures  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  been 
praised  by  the  Senate  for  hunting  down 
and  exposing  the  misuse  of  funds  in  the 
foreign  aid  programs.  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  give  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  as  much  money  as  it 
needs  through  appropriations  to  enable 
it  to  conduct  more  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions,  if  that  is  what  Congress  desires? 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  an 
instrumentality  of  Congress,  not  of  the 
executive  branch.  If  it  is  decided  that 
additional  funds  should  not  be  provided 
to  enable  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  do  a  better  job,  what  shall  we  do  with 
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the  Committees  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  House?  Shall 
we  abolish  them?  Shall  we  say  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed  to  keep  track 
of  the  expenditures  in  the  executive 
branch?  Those  committees  were  created 
for  that  purpose.  The  original  title  of 
those  committees  was  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  simply  cannot  see  the  need  for  any 
of  these  amendments.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  will  accomplish.  Either  one 
believes  in  back-door  financing  or  he 
does  not.  I  have  much  respect  for  those 
who  say  that  our  country  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  Treasury  borrowing,  and  not  to  fol¬ 
low  the  slower  process  of  appropriations 
by  Congress.  I  myself  do  not  feel  that 
way.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
these  amendments  are  needed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  I  am 
about  to  speak  on  a  proposal  which  I  do 
not  understand,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  hodgepodge  of  proposals, 
counterproposals,  corrective  amend¬ 
ments,  clarifying  amendments,  combina¬ 
tion  of  amendments,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  language  that  has  gone  into  the  ap¬ 
parent  proposal  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  a  proposal  of  which  we  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  language.  So  I  am 
not  certain  what  is  before  the  Senate. 

However,  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
various  interruptions  and  interlineations, 
and  the  rest  of  those  things  that  go  into 
the  discussion  of  a  proposal. 

As  I  understand,  what  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  is  in  the  nature  of  a  palliative.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  conscience- 
soothing  operation  or  exactly  what  it  is. 

There  is  one  major  issue  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  to  now;  namely.  Shall  we  bypass 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
appropriating  process  of  Congress,  or 
shall  we  adhere  to  it?  Apparently 
that  question  was  settled  last  Friday. 
Frankly,  I  have  read  two  or  three  of  the 
proposed  amendments  and  suggestions 
without  understanding  how  they  have 
finally  been  dovetailed  together  into  one 
proposal.  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
of  them  can  be  effective  except  to  pro¬ 
vide  someone  with  an  excuse  to  say,  “Oh, 
I  voted  for  something  which  protects 
the  rights  of  Congress.”  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  protect  the  rights  of 
Congress  at  all. 

A  moment  ago  I  listened  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  .  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  provisions,  as  I  understand 
them,  of  what  is  now  proposed  are 
all  unworkable  and  impractical.  They 
mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the  operation 
of  the  act,  and  can  result  only  in  con¬ 
fusion.  I  do  not  favor  the  back-door 
spending  operation,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposals  which  are  now  before 
the  Senate  will  do  anything  except  create 
confusion. 

The  program  involves  almost  $9  bil¬ 
lion  during  the  next  10  years.  Already 
we  have  in  effect  appropriated  that 
money  through  an  authorization  act. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
nothing  to  say  about  that.  We  have 
placed  discretion  in  the  agency  and  in 


the  Treasury.  They  are  going  ahead 
with  the  program. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  which  provides  that  the  program 
can  be  stopped,  or  even  that  a  million 
dollars,  if  that  is  the  low  limit  or  the 
high  limit  of  what  can  be  done,  can  be 
stopped  without  submitting  the  question 
to  Congress. 

I  see  nothing  in  any  of  the  proposals 
to  indicate  that  the  submission  of  a  re¬ 
quest  will  be  helpful  in  the  operation  of 
the  act. 

If  some  provision  were  proposed  or  if 
some  language  were  written  into  the  law 
to  the  effect  that  a  proposal  to  spend  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  would 
have  to  be  submitted  for  authorization 
and  approval,  that  would  be  different. 
But  the  Senate  crossed  that  bridge  last 
Friday.  I  would  just  as  soon  cross  it 
again,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  question 
can  be  raised  from  a  parliamentary 
standpoint.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate 
crossed  the  bridge.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  accomplish  anything  for  us  to 
attempt  something  which  would  only 
add  to  the  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
which  have  already  been  created.  My 
normal  inclination  would  be  to  vote  for 
anything  which  would  substantially 
cause  the  Department  to  be  accountable 
to  Congress,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  this  amendment  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  amendments  would  do  it.  As  I 
have  said,  I  believe  the  amendments, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  are  in 
the  nature  of  soothing  sirup  or  a  pallia¬ 
tive.  I  do  not  believe  they  offer  any 
particular  benefit  to  the  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  accomplish  anything. 
I  would  support  measures  which  re¬ 
stricted  uninhibited  action  on  the  part 
of  this  agency,  but  I  do  not  think  these 
proposals  do  that.  Any  proposal  which 
has  15,  20,  or  any  other  number  of 
escape  clauses  in  it  will  be  ineffective. 
Generally,  such  proposals  have  been  in¬ 
effective  heretofore,  with  the  exception 
of  reorganization  acts.  There  are  some 
rather  detailed  provisions  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  action  in  them  which  are  not 
contained  in  these  amendments. 

This  proposal  is  only  a  sort  of  gesture, 
as  I  see  it,  toward  a  possible  reporting  to 
Congress,  unless  the  President  does  not 
wish  to  report  to  Congress.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is  no  check  at  all.  I  simply 
think  these  amendments  are  futile. 

There  is  a  legal  maxim  to  the  effect 
that  the  law  does  not  do  a  vain  thing. 
I  think  the  proposal  encompassed  in 
these  amendments  is  a  vain  thing.  I  do 
not  believe  they  accomplish  any  con¬ 
structive  purpose  whatsoever,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  amendment  or  com¬ 
bination  of  amendments  will  have  any 
beneficial  effect.  Certainly  they  do  not, 
from  my  standpoint,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  administration  that  does  not  wish 
to  be  hampered  at  all,  the  amendments 
are  not  only  not  constructive,  but  con¬ 
fusing,  as  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  used  the  expression 
“soothing  sirup.” 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendment.  I  was  in  favor  of  it 
when  it  first  came  to  life.  I  am  still  in 


favor  of  it,  and  I  will  vote  for  a  2-year 
limitation  on  this  bill,  or  I  will  vote  to 
convert  it  into  a  3-year  proposal,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  will  improve  it.  But 
the  work  has  been  done.  Last  Friday, 
at  7  p.m.,  this  deliberative  body  voted, 
and  the  vote  was  39  to  56.  I  was  one  of 
the  39  who  voted  for  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  regret,  to  me,  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  did  not  prevail.  But  by  a 
majority  of  17  votes,  this  body  went  on 
record  as  to  how  it  felt  about  the  Byrd 
amendment;  and  that  is  momentarily 
water  over  the  dam.  It  can  be  cured  in 
part  by  reducing  the  program  from  5 
years  to  3  years  or  to  2  years.  But  what 
will  be  done  in  the  interim  period? 
What  other  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  bill? 

The  entire  purpose  in  pursuing  this 
measure  has  been  to  develop  some  kind 
of  congressional  scrutiny  and  oversight 
which  would  be  effective.  I  say  with  all 
the  earnestness  at  my  command  that  the 
effectiveness  and  tile  scrutiny  will  be  as 
good,  but  no  better  than,  the  devotion 
and  dedication  of  the  Senators  who  have 
some  regard  for  the  public  purse  and 
who  will  make  some  endeavor  to  see  to 
it  that  a  competent  staff  gets  its  teeth 
into  the  program. 

Last  Friday  I  pointed  out  the  kind  of 
literature  the  ICA  gets  up.  They  told 
about  the  demonstration  potato  project 
in  Peru,  but  they  said  nothing  about  the 
normal  school.  They  said  nothing  about 
the  drought.  They  said  nothing  about 
the  evident  conflict  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  director  running  the  show  or 
the  regional  director.  They  said  only 
as  much  as  they  wanted  to  say  to  put 
their  operations  and  activities  in  a  good 
light. 

I  can  say  from  my  own  experience  that 
when  we  are  arrayed  around  the  table 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  when 
the  agency  representatives  walk  up  they 
put  on  their  best  manner.  And  why 
not?  If  I  were  a  bureaucrat,  I  would 
do  the  same  thing;  and  then  I  would 
proceed  to  paint  a  picture  that  would 
show  that  my  agency  was  doing  a  splen¬ 
did  job,  and  I  would  paint  it  in  such 
glowing  colors  that  there  would  be  great 
allure  about  it — so  much  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  completely  perfect 
operation. 

But  that  is  not  what  happens.  We 
who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
then  undertake,  by  dint  of  questions,  to 
find  out  what  the  real  situation  is.  But 
where  do  we  get  the  questions?  How  do 
we  manufacture  them?  We  read,  we 
clip,  we  probe,  we  assemble  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  can  obtain.  But  how  woefully 
unprepared  one  is  to  take  on  such  an 
operation  and  do  a  good  job.  He  is  like 
a  prosecutor  who  has  no  witnesses  on  his 
side  of  the  table.  That  is  really  diffi¬ 
cult;  and  any  lawyer  can  state  what  an 
unhappy  experience  it  is  to  have  to  try  a 
case  when  he  has  no  witnesses  who  can 
testify.  So  that  becomes  the  problem. 

How  will  Senators  get  the  information 
they  will  need,  so  they  can  probe  and 
dig  and  bring  the  whole  thing  into  the 
record?  There  is  only  one  way  they  can 
get  it.  They  must  have  a  staff  to  enable 
them  to  do  it. 
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But  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  going  to  confess,  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  this  afternoon,  that  he  does  not 
want  to  assemble  or  cannot  assemble  the 
proper  number  of  persons  with  skill  and 
competence,  then  of  course  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  say  about  it. 

I  had  no  difliculty  running  one  of 
those  shows,  over  on  the  House  side. 
I  sent  my  man  all  summer  and  all  fall 
into  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
said  to  the  Secretary,  “Give  him  an  of¬ 
fice  and  give  him  a  secretary.  And  when 
he  summons  the  head  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  division,  the  head  of  the  animal 
industry  division,  or  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Engineering 
into  his  office,  I  want  some  answers.” 
We  got  the  answers.  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion  I  got  the  head  of  an 
agency  fired,  and  I  got  his  information 
specialist  suspended  for  6  months,  and 
one  of  them  finally  crawled  out  of  the 
Government  service.  But  only  because 
we  had  someone  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  puddle  could  we  get  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  travesties  of 
the  Congress — both  the  House  and  the 
Senate — that  we  have  failed  adequately 
to  provide  ourselves  with  staffs.  And 
to  think  that  in  this  case  more  than 
$8  billion  of  the  people’s  money  and 
credit  is  involved,  and  yet  some  say, 
“You  cannot  get  a  staff  together;  they 
will  fall  all  over  themselves.” 

Well,  Mr.  President,  how  rational  are 
we  going  to  be  in  discharging  that  kind 
of  responsibility?  If  we  cannot  do  it, 
we  should  go  home. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  make  that  kind 
of  confession  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  seen  it  done  before,  and 
done  effectively.  And  if  we  do  not  want 
to  confess  our  weakness  publicly,  then 
we  had  better  get  about  the  business  of 
providing  some  real  scrutiny,  especially 
when  nearly  $9  billion  of  the  people’s 
money  is  involved. 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  con¬ 
fusion.  The  job  can  be  done.  It  is  done 
in  the  business  world,  and  it  can  be  done 
in  the  Congress.  If  they  want  to  as¬ 
sign  the  job  to  me,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  undertake  it,  and  to  find  the 
staff  director  and  the  competent  staff 
members  to  do  the  work,  and  to  send 
them  down  there,  and  then  get  some  re¬ 
sults  when  the  time  comes  to  pass  upon 
the  vast  sums  of  money  which  will  be 
under  loan,  under  this  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  From  his  experience  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  can  he  point 
out  some  analogies?  Incidentally,  per¬ 
haps  I  can  point  out  several.  I  think 
we  should  do  so,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
what  we  are  advocating.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  advocating  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  general  principle,  and 
I  hope  we  can  agree  on  the  terms. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
doing  what  he  has  described,  and  doing 


it  successfully.  For  example,  to  my 
knowledge,  various  proposals  in  regard 
to  sales  are  submitted  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  some  of  the 
congressional  committees.  Second,  some 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  so  I  understand,  receive  appro¬ 
priations  in  rather  round  sums;  and  be- 
for  they  spend  their  appropriations, 
they  acquaint  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  with  the  details  in  those  cate¬ 
gories,  and  do  not  spent  the  money  un¬ 
less  the  Appropriations  Committees 
evidence  their  approval.  These  are  two 
examples  I  know  about.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  of  others. 
I  believe  it  very  important  that  some 
record  be  made  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  an  unusual  effort  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  for  it  has  been  done  before, 
as  we  can  show  from  actual  experience. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  jobs  ever  done  for  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  was  done  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightL 
When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  he  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Certain  rumors — ugly  and  otherwise — 
had  developed;  and  he  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee’s  subcommittee  which  made  that 
investigation.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing,  orderly  pieces  of  pro¬ 
cedure  I  ever  saw  done  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
whether  he  could  find  the  necessary 
staff  members.  He  found  them.  He 
made  no  noise  about  it.  He  went  re¬ 
ligiously  to  work,  and  plowed  into  the 
business.  And  when  he  got  all  through, 
the  rafters  were  fairly  shaken  by  the 
investigation  he  had  made. 

If  such  work  could  be  done  in  that 
case — and  he  did  it,  and  did  it  nobly — 
certainly  it  can  be  done  just  as  well  by 
other  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  vast  amount 
of  money  involved  in  this  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  vote  on  Fri¬ 
day — which  was  gratifying  to  me,  al¬ 
though  I  know  it  was  not  gratifying  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — was  based  in 
large  part  on  the  working  out  of  some 
technique  of  this  sort.  So  I  believe  it 
important  that  we  work  out  such  a  tech¬ 
nique.  If  what  we  propose  is  imprac¬ 
tical  or  if  it  has  some  rough  edges  which 
need  to  be  smoothed  down,  I  am  sure  all 
that  can  be  straightened  out  in  con¬ 
ference.  But  the  point  is  to  have  the 
Congress  develop  an  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  oversight  prin¬ 
ciple.  And  in  connection  with  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  opposed  the  Byrd  amendment, 
I  take  it  that  there  is  a  real  commitment 
by  us  to  take  steps  to  start  some  such 
procedure  in  motion. 

Though  we  may  differ  on  the  details, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  principle  involved. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  l  Mr. 
Fulbright],  I  shall  not  weep  whether  it 
is  his  perfecting  amendment  or  the  Sal- 
tonstall  amendment  or  the  Dirksen 


amendment  that  is  adopted.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  we  agree  on  one  of 
these  amendments,  and  we  will  whittle 
down  the  rough  edges  in  conference  when 
we  get  to  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  in  light  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  just  said? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  in  light  of  his  own  experience — 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  listen,  too — whether  it  would  not  be 
a  practical  matter  for  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  to  work  out  a  joint 
staff  to  deal  with  these  oversight  mat¬ 
ters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  could  do  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  would  it  not  be  sim¬ 
pler  and  less  expensive  and  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  getting  a  better  staff  together 
than  if  two  staffs  were  established  to  do 
the  same  thing? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  both  sides  that,  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  first  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  instead  of 
$1  million,  the  amount  be  increased  to 
$5  million.  I  have  no  objection.  I  do 
it  reluctantly,  but  we  must  get  off  dead 
center. 

The  rest  of  the  amendment  is  about 
as  submitted.  I  would  couple  that  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  course,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  when  we  get  around  to  a  2-year 
or  3-year  program,  the  Senate  may  still 
cut  it  from  a  5-year  program.  But  that 
is  no  condition  for  enlarging  or  changing 
this  amendment.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  figure  $5  million,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  change  the  amendment  accord¬ 
ingly  and  let  the  rest  of  the  language 
stand. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  Senators  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  amendment,  as  I  stated 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  adopted.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  shall  vote  for  3  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate,  I  either  made 
myself  clear  or  unclear  some  time  ago; 
I  am  not  quite  certain  which.  I  think 
there  is  some  confusion  about  the  com¬ 
bining  of  the  amendments. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is,  but  for  the  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  propose 
an  amendment,  along  with  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  which  I  believe  will  accomplish 
something  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  settled  the  question  of 
back-door  financing,  or  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury.  That  question  was  set¬ 
tled  and  nailed  down,  so  there  is  no 
chance  of  reviving  it. 

I  shall  read  the  amendment.  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  here,  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  read  it. 

On  page  8,  lines  19  to  23,  it  is  to  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (b)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 
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In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  President  shall  prepare  annually  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  budget  program 
as  specified  in  sections  102  and  103  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  847-848),  and  legislation 
shall  be  enacted  authorizing  such  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  such  budget  program  or 
limiting  the  same  in  the  event  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  find  that  unusual  circumstances 
involving  considerations  of  basic — 

Or  that  word  can  be  left  out — 
national  policy  shall  so  require. 

This  amendment  would  not  put  it 
back  into  the  appropriation  process,  but 
would  put  it  into  the  annual  prior- 
review  process  by  Congress  each  year, 
authorizing  proceeding  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  each  year.  It  does  not  require  the 
appropriation  process. 

From  my  standpoint,  having  opposed 
the  borrowing  provision,  having  been  in 
favor  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  I  am 
still  in  favor  of  it  and  the  appropriation 
process,  that  question  has  been  settled. 
We  cannot,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
go  back  or  consider  it.  This  proposal 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  annual  review 
and  annual  consideration  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  present  situation  as  we 
have  presently  constructed  it  under  the 
law. 

I  make  that  statement  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  pro¬ 
pose  this  amendment,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa,  which  appears  on  the 
face  of  it  to  have  one  advantage  over 
the  present  proposal.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  said  his  proposal  would  require 
legislation  annually,  and  it  would  be  an 
act  of  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  project.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  legislation  would  authorize 
the  use  of  this  money  under  the  borrow¬ 
ing  authority.  Congress  would  be  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  programs  for  each  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  it 
would  be  a  legislative  act. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  be  a 
legislative  act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and 
I  am  not,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
thinks  a  concurrent  resolution  can  be 
considered  to  terminate  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  act  of  the  Congress.  I  raise  that 
question  in  all  seriousness  because  when 
concurrent  resolutions  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  before  for  reference  to  commit¬ 
tees  for  approval  in  connection  with 
military  proposals,  the  former  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  former  Attorney  General 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  refusal 
of  committees  of  Congress  raised  a  con¬ 
stitutional  question,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  very  firmly  resisted  enactment  in 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bills  of  resolutions  that  made  the  author¬ 
ization  subject  to  approval  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  served  on  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  which  dealt 
with  this  question.  So  far  as  I  could 
tell,  what  we  were  doing  was  legal,  but 
we  ran  into  that  situation,  and  in  two 
or  three  instances  Congress  modified  the 
military  authorization  bill  to  avoid  that 
constitutional  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  answer  to 
the  question  whether  a  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution,  as  provided  in  this  proposal, 
would  terminate  an  act  of  Congress,  I 
am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  does  know. 
The  question  whether  or  not  it  would  I 
do  not  think  has  been  tested  in  court. 
There  is  very  strong  argument  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  One  could  make 
a  compelling  argument  that  it  cannot. 
One  can  also  make  an  argument  it  can. 
That  would  have  to  be  settled  by  some 
court. 

I  invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  Congress  in  writing  legis¬ 
lation  can,  without  doubt  in  my  mind, 
provide  that  the  legislation  shall  termi¬ 
nate  at  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  writing  legislation,  Congress  can 
write  a  termination  date.  I  think  a 
strong  argument  can  be  made  that  if 
Congress  can  do  so,  Congress  can  say 
in  the  legislation  that  some  other  method 
of  termination  may  come  into  effect  at 
a  later  date,  which  would  include  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  strong  argument  to  be 
made  along  that  line. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  endeavored 
to  make  that  argument  in  discussing  the 
problem  with  representatives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  previously.  While  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  thought  it 
was  a  fairly  good  argument,  he  was 
never  able  to  persuade  them. 

I  think,  on  the  face  of  the  proposal,  a 
suggestion  that  a  concurrent  resolution 
can  repeal  a  legislation  act  raises  seri¬ 
ous  constitutional  questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  require  affirmative  legisla¬ 
tion?  The  Senator  would  strike  out  sec¬ 
tion  104  and  would  leave  in  sections  102 
and  103  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  At  the  present  time,  under 
section  104,  the  budgets  for  Government 
corporations  for  the  next  year  go  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  No  ap¬ 
propriation  is  required  except  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes. 

For  instance,  in  the  bill  now  before  us, 
the  administrative  expenses  for  1962  are 
set  at  $51  million. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator’s  proposal  would  require  affirm¬ 
ative  legislation,  which  would  mean  that 
Congress  must  affirmatively  approve  the 
budget  by  a  legislative  act?  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Congress  does  not  do  anything 
other  than  to  approve  the  administrative 
expenses. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  each  year  the  budget 
program  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  would 
have  to  approve  it  by  affirmative  act. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  that  mean 
the  Congress  would  go  into  detail  as  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  to 
be  used? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should 
think  Congress  would  go  into  detail  as 
to  items  and  programs  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  detailed  specifications  which  nor¬ 
mally  go  with  that  kind  of  submission. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  At  the  present 
time,  as  the  Senator  knows,  under  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
there  is  no  such  showing. 

I  can  show  the  Senator  reports  like 
those  for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
There  is  an  authorization  of  so  much 
money — we  will  say  $100  million — and 
then  proposed  expenditures  for  loans  of 
so  many  million  dollars,  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  so  many  million  dollars,  and  for 
administrative  purposes  of  so  many  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  have  to  be  provided  by 
appropriation  each  year,  but  the  other 
expenditures  do  not.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  money  for  those  purposes  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

If  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  agreed  to,  is  it  the  Senator’s  idea 
that  the  budget  would  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  has  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  subject? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  should 
think  it  would  go  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  because  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  authorizing  proposal 
and  not  an  appropriating  proposal. 

The  Senator  will  notice  the  language 
provides : 

And  legislation  shall  be  enacted  authoriz¬ 
ing  such  obligations  and  expenditures  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  such  budget 
program  or  limiting  the  same  in  the  event 
that  the  Congress  shall  find  that  unusual 
circumstances  involving  considerations  of 
basic  national  policy  shall  so  require. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  this  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  an  authorization  of,  let  us  say,  a  loan 
to  country  A,  country  B,  country  C,  and 
country  D — 4  or  5  or  6  or  7  or  10  loans — 
there  would  be  no  money  necessary  to 
be  appropriated? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  money 
has  already  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  money 
has  been,  in  effect,  appropriated  because 
we  authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  out 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  right, 
except  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 

is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  authorized 
various  loans,  then  the  bill  would  have 
to  go  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  administrative  expenditures; 
is  that  correct?  The  Foreign  Relation^ 
Committee  could  not  appropirate 
money? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  could  not  appro¬ 
priate  money,  but  I  believe  that  the 
administrative  expenses  would  be  taken 
care  of  otherwise  by  the  Appropriations 
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Committee,  for  the  general  administra¬ 
tive  operation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  done 
now  under  section  104.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  proposal  of  the  Senator,  he 
would  strike  out  section  104.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  question. 

At  the  present  time  Congress  appro¬ 
priates  for  administrative  expenses. 
Congress  can  stop  the  action  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporation  simply  by  saying, 
“No,  we  will  not  appropriate  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses.”  Of  course,  that 
is  a  backdoor  way  of  stopping  a  program. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  would  not 
wish  to  throw  any  roadblocks  into  the 
administrative  expenses  operation.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  a 
clear-cut  answer  at  this  moment.  I 
talk  about  this  amendment  only  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  am  trying  to  learn  when 
will  be  a  proper  time  to  make  the  offer. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator’s  interpretation 
of  the  bill,  really  we  would  authorize 
the  loans  but  would  not  put  them 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Is  that  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not 
think  we  can. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We 
have  already  passed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
this  would  go  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  I  think  all  of  this 
would  go  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  following  the  procedure  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 

What  the  proposal  would  do  is  to 
specify  more  precisely  the  language 
which  has  been  accused  of  being  equiv¬ 
ocal  in  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  a  very  good 
suggestion.  I  believe  it  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  the  other  special  sub¬ 
committees. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  tried 
these  watchdog  committees  3  or  4  years. 
They  did  not  really  produce  anything. 
They  spent  quite  a  lot  of  money.  We 
ended  up  by  turning  the  whole  thing 
over  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  1955.  The  authority  to  do 
this  is  now  in  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  repeat  the  same 
thing  we  did  beginning  in  1948.  There 
were  terrible  quarrels  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  final  reports  did  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  have  a  memoran¬ 
dum  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
staff  on  the  history  of  the  so-called 
watchdog  or  oversight  committees.  We 
finally  turned  all  of  this  over  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  has  a  big  staff  and  authority  to 
do  all  this  investigation. 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  pro¬ 
posing,  really,  is  to  spell  out  and  to  make- 
very  precise  what  I  and  others  have  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  would  not  lose  control  and 
would  not  be  bypassed.  These  things  will 
go  to  the  committee.  The  committee 
can  examine  them.  If  the  committee 
decides  it  wishes  to  limit  the  program 


and  if  the  Congress  supports  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  reason  I 
said  this  would  probably  go  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  that  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  authorization.  If 
it  should  go  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
me.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that  idea. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  has  asked  me  to  yield  in 
order  that  he  may  discuss  this  particu¬ 
lar  question  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  I  wished 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  that  to  take  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  he  has  just  given  would  leave  us 
right  at  the  place  we  were  when  we 
started;  that  is,  it  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  change  the  law  and  to 
cut  down  or  to  extend  any  of  the  loans 
which  might  be  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  because  there 
is  no  money  appropriated. 

If  there  is  no  money  appropriated, 
therefore  such  action  would  be  legisla¬ 
tion  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  this  is  an  au¬ 
thorization.  It  strikes  me  that  is  what 
would  be  provided.  I  think  it  would  go 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  reason 
I  thought  it  would  probably  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  that 
it  is  an  authorization  process. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  I  can  help  out 
in  the  discussion..  I  believe  this  would 
go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
because  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
proposing  is  the  same  method  and  pro¬ 
cedure  used  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  possibly  other  groups  which 
are  financed  by  the  so-called  back-door 
or  Treasury  borrowing  method. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  back¬ 
door;  it  is  front  door. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  it  would  at  least  be  a  side  door. 
Possibly  we  could  call  it  the  front  door. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  the  same  procedure 
as  is  used  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  to  be  provided.  The  use  of  the 
word  “authorizing”  does  lead  to  some¬ 
thing.  I  had  assumed  all  the  time  that 
it  would  go  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  what  I  believe  is 
a  combination  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  at  the  desk.  Of  course, 
I  shall  support  them  as  I  would  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  depending 
upon  the  order  in  which  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate. 

The  discussion  today  brings  out  the 
point  which  I  tried  to  make  clearly  and 
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forcefully  last  week.  That  is.  Congress 
has  abandoned  its  legislative  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  by  failing  to  adopt  the 
Byrd  amendment.  So  far  as  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  is  concerned  the  Byrd  amend¬ 
ment  has  gone  down  the  drain.  But 
the  reason  for  all  the  flurry  today  is  the 
fact  that  many  Senators  realize  that 
they  have  abandoned  their  legislative 
responsibility,  and  that  when  they  get 
home  they  will  have  to  tell  their  con¬ 
stituents  why  they  said  to  the  President, 
“You  can  take  $8  billion  out  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  back  door — money  that 
we  shall  have  to  pay  interest  on — with¬ 
out  any  accounting  to  Congress  of  any 
substantial  amounts  or  in  any  substan¬ 
tial  degree.” 

I  believe  such  action  defies  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  If  anyone  would  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  litigate  the  question,  I  think 
we  might  find  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one 
of  its  rare  bursts  of  wisdom,  declaring 
the  act  unconstitutional.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  a  rare  occasion,  but  it  might 
happen. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  Byrd 
amendment  now  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  which  I  face — namely,  of  urging 
passage  and  voting  for  amendments  that 
otherwise  we  might  not  necessarily  favor 
under  normal  circumstances.  They  are 
offered  only  in  perhaps  an  inadequate 
effort  to  recapture  some  of  the  legislative 
power  that  Congress  threw  in  the  lap  of 
the  President  last  Friday. 

A  while  ago  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  spoke  to  the  point  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on.  That  is  true.  I 
saw  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
in  the  Chamber  a  few  moments  ago. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Agencies,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  ranking  minority  member,  re¬ 
ported  last  week  a  bill  to  appropriate 
approximately  $9  billion.  Although  the 
independent  agencies  for  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  appropriated  $9  billion,  number 
15  or  16,  there  is  only  1  staff  member 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  to  advise  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  regarding 
these  16  separate  agencies. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  put  his 
finger  right  on  the  point.  How  do  we 
question  the  agencies  intelligently  when 
we  have  before  us  no  detailed  outline  of 
their  activities?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
We  cannot  do  it.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 
However,  with  one  staff  member  it  is 
impossible  to  do  an  effective  piece  of 
work.  I  do  not  believe  the  work  could 
be  done  with  staff  of  less  than  5  to  10. 

If  we,  as  Senators,  do  not  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  proper  staffs,  in  effect,  we 
shall  be  surrendering  even  more  of  our 
power.  Why?  Because  bureaucrats 
come  to  us  and,  in  the  most  glowing 
terms,  seek  to  substantiate  their  justi¬ 
fications.  They  tell  us  of  all  the  fine 
things  we  have  done.  Who  do  we  have 
with  the  necessary  time  and  ability  to  go 
through  their  affairs  to  find  out  where 
their  weak  spots  are?  As  much  as  any 
department  or  area  of  Government  we 
should  be  fully  informed  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  State  Department,  ICA,  the 
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Development  Loan  Fund  and  all  its  for¬ 
eign  loans,  together  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  activities  that  we  have  before  us. 

I  do  not  know  what  commitments  were 
made  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  the  day 
before  that  in  Latin  America,  nor  does 
any  other  Senator  know  what  commit¬ 
ments  were  made.  But  I  know  that  every 
Senator  was  sent  to  Washington  by  his 
constituents  with  the  idea  that  when  he 
got  here,  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate  would  authorize  appropriations, 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  recommend  the  appropriations. 

So  we  may  have  a  great  issue  for  the 
future  guidance  of  this  country,  namely, 
whether  or  not  we  shall  abjectly  sur¬ 
render  again  and  again  and  again  our 
legislative  responsibilities,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  Or  will  the  Congress 
pick  up  the  reins  in  its  right  hand,  and 
with  a  strong  right  arm,  again  say,  “This 
is  what  we  were  sent  here  to  do.” 

The  responsibility  is  ours,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  assume  it. 

This  issue  looms  as  one  of  the  largest 
issues  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the 
largest.  I  refer  to  the  survival  of  the 
kind  and  type  of  government  that  our 
forefathers  established  and  which,  thank 
God,  up  to  this  moment  no  one  has  re¬ 
pealed.  But  if  we  keep  going  the  way  we 
have  been,  there  will  not  be  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  repeal,  because  we  shall  have  re¬ 
pealed  ourselves.  Congress  will  have  re¬ 
pealed  itself  out  of  all  its  power. 

The  question  has  been  raised  this 
afternoon  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  time 
of  the  program.  I  wish  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  to  hear  this  statement.  I  feel 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram,  it  must  be  planned  in  advance.  I 
have  never  been  opposed  to  this  feature, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  ap¬ 
propriate  with  a  free  hand  5  years  in 
advance.  The  reduction  to  a  1-year 
program  or  to  a  2 -year  program  is  not 
the  answer.  I  believe  the  answer  is  that 
Congress  retain  as  much  control  as  pos¬ 
sible  over  expenditures  and  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Other  bills  now  before  the  Senate  at¬ 
tempt  to  surrender  even  more  of  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress.  By 
adopting  the  technique  of  negative  veto 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  as  opposed  to  the  reorganization 
Acts.  If  we  surrender  to  the  executive 
branch  and  the  bureaucrats  our  respon¬ 
sibility  and  power,  and  it  is  not  meaning¬ 
ful  to  retrieve  it  only  when  we  have  found 
out  that  they  have  erred,  for  we  shall 
have  surrendered  our  power,  our  privil¬ 
ege,  and  our  duty  to  legislate. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Senate 
who  said  this  in  a  clearer  way  than  the 
former  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming — 
and  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  good  friend, 
Joe  O’Mahoney. 

Last  year,  with  respect  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  bill,  he  described  in  very  forceful 
language  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  just  exactly  how 
much  Congress  had  surrendered  its 
legislative  responsibility. 

I  do  not  believe  the  answer  lies  in 
shortening  the  time  for  planning.  I  be¬ 


lieve  the  answer  is  to  clip  the  wings  of 
the  bureaucrats.  Whether  we  want  to 
admit  it  or  not,  over  the  last  20  years 
Congress  has  created  a  bureaucratic 
monstrosity  which  is  going  to  devour 
the  Government  unless  Congress  picks 
up  the  reins  and  jerks  them  tight  and 
keeps  them  tight  in  the  coming  years. 

Reducing  the  program  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer.  I  wanted  to  make  these  remarks 
because  as  strongly  as  I  felt  about  the 
Byrd  amendment — and  I  still  do — I  shall 
vote  for  one  or  more  of  these  subsequent 
amendments  as  they  are  brought  onto 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  want  my 
position  to  be  clear  that  I  do  not  regard 
them  in  any  sense  as  a  real  substitute 
for  the  obligations  of  the  Senate  which 
we  abrogated  and  let  go  down  the  river 
last  week. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  amend¬ 
ment  we  have  been  talking  about,  which 
I  propose  to  offer,  I  do  not  consider  to 
be  as  good  as  the  Byrd  amendment,  but 
I  do  consider  it  going  a  long  way  toward 
that  end,  because  it  requires  affirmative 
legislation  each  year  in  order  to  carry 
out  these  programs.  While  it  does  not 
require  appropriations — and  there  is  no 
use  to  put  that  language  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  that  bridge  was  crossed 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
and  we  might  as  well  be  realistic - 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  propose  does  keep  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  much  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
as  possible,  by  requiring  affirmative 
legislation  each  year  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  budget  and  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  programs  which  are  proposed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
was  talking  with  other  Senators  when  I 
indicated  I  was  happy  to  support  his 
amendment.  I  believe  that,  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendments,  his  is  the  strongest  of 
any,  because  it  requires  affirmative  legis¬ 
lation,  and  requires  going  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  presume. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  be 
either  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That 
situation  is  a  little  unclear,  as  to  which 
committee  it  would  go,  but  I  would  as¬ 
sume  it  would  be  either  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  would  he  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  that  respect  it  is  a 
great  improvement.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  to  be  complimented  upon  pre¬ 
senting  such  an  amendment.  It  points 
up  the  necessity  for  keeping  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  the  reins  which  properly  be¬ 
long  there. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Since  I  have  concluded 
my  remarks,  I  am  willing  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  I  share  his  concern 
about  the  complete  surrender  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  to  pass  upon  appropria¬ 
tions  to  be  used  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partment. 

I  should  like  to  admonish  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  probably  he  should 
be  more  specific  in  his  criticism  and  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  abject  surrender  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  when  we 
have  been  confronted  by  a  serious  chal¬ 
lenge,  such  as  now  faces  the  Congress, 
the  other  body,  with  probably  more 
courage,  has  been  willing  to  face  these 
tests,  and  has  frequently  prevented  this 
surrender  and  this  delegation  of  power 
by  Congress. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  agree 
with  me  that  that  has  been  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history,  namely,  that  while  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  little  reluctance  has  frequently 
taken  a  position  which  is  indefensible, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  is  a  body 
composed  of  men  who  have  character, 
consideration,  and  a  more  wholesome  re¬ 
spect  for  the  duties  which  they  have  as¬ 
sumed  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  answer  that 
question  this  way:  I  certainly  feel  that 
in  many  instances  the  other  body  has 
shown  a  very  great  sense  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  their  duties  which 
brought  them  here.  They  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  it,  of  course.  On  the  other 
hand  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  dis¬ 
played  such  responsibility  last  week. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  some 
questions.  They  will  be  predicated  on 
the  issue  which  the  Senator  raises.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  explain  the 
distinction  between  his  amendment  and 
the  Byrd  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
give  some  background  for  my  questions. 
Last  Friday  the  Senate  voted  against 
the  Byrd  amendment.  Among  the 
issues  then  there  was  the  issue  whether 
we  wanted  to  make  funds  available  by 
yearly  appropriations  or  by  Treasury 
borrowing.  As  I  understand  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment,  it  would  permit  Treas¬ 
ury  borrowing. 

The  second  issue  that  was  at  stake 
was  whether  we  could  have  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  foreign-aid  program  by  assuring  the 
availability  of  the  program  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  As  I  understand  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment,  it  would  have  one  of 
these  consequences.  There  would  be  no 
assurance  of  funds  available  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  5  years,  and  each  year  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committee  would  have  to  take 
action  to  make  funds  available  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  quite 
view  it  that  way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  asking  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  explain  the  distinction. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  bill  as 
now  written  and  before  the  Senate  is 
passed,  I  believe  the  borrowing  authority 
for  5  years  has  been  set  up  in  the  bill, 
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with  so  much  provided  for  each  year. 
That  has  been  set  up  already.  My 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  necessarily 
the  borrowing,  but  it  provides  that  the 
budget  program  shall  be  submitted  each 
year,  and  there  shall  be  affirmative  legis¬ 
lation  passed  permitting  the  obligating 
of  the  funds  and  the  expenditure  of 
those  funds  under  the  budget  program. 
Some  might  say  that  here  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference.  However,  I 
believe  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  the  appropri¬ 
ating  process.  The  budget  and  a  series 
of  proposals  and  a  program  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  all  will  be  open  to  view.  The 
committee  can  say,  “We  do  not  like  any 
part  of  it.”  They  could  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  then  that  is  more  acceptable.  It 
does  require,  however,  legislation  each 
year  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
funds  which  they  are  already  permitted 
to  borrow. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  also  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
I  know  the  different  views  in  the  Senate 
about  this  matter.  I  supported  the  com¬ 
mittee  provisions  because  I  believed  it 
was  the  only  way  to  get  an  effective  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  and  to  get  the  best 
use  of  our  funds.  That  was  my  view 
about  my  responsibility.  Others  saw  a 
responsibility  to  keep  it  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  which 
were  adopted,  the  continuity  of  5  years 
is  protected,  and  also  the  availability  of 
the  funds  is  protected  over  5  years,  but 
Congress  does  not  have  to  take  any  ac¬ 
tion.  However,  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  Congress  would  have  to  take 
action  every  year  before  the  funds  could 
be  made  available. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Would  that  destroy  the  important  issue 
upon  which  we  debated  and  worked  so 
long  last  week?  Would  that  destroy  the 
assurance  of  funds,  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  says  it  ought  to  have,  which 
President  Eisenhower  at  one  time  said 
his  administration  ought  to  have,  and 
which  the  Senate  last  Friday  said  the 
administration  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  my  earlier  re¬ 
marks,  especially  in  an  exchange  with 
the  Senator  from  Forida  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana,  I  said  I  thought  the 
main  difference  was  that  the  money  is 
available  under  the  borrowing  authority, 
but  that  its  use  will  still  require  review 
by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations; 
and  it  is  presumed,  both  by  their  former 
actions  and,  I  believe,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  of  which  this  is  a  form  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  budget  will  be  approved,  unless 
there  is  some  affirmative  and  very  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  changing  it.  It  would 
be  rather  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
initiative,  if  it  is  proposed  to  change  it. 
I  think  this  is  an  important  difference. 
It  is  quite  different  to  come  to  this  body 
and  having  the  authority,  and  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  burden  of  appropriating.  Then 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  together  with  the 
whole  Congress.  Of  course,  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  would  not  have 
the  sole  authority,  but  it  means  that  the 
question  must  be  considered  by  the  en¬ 


tire  Congress.  It  is  very  important. 
There  is  no  intention  of  trying  to  short- 
circuit  Congress  or  the  committees. 
We  have  no  intention  of  saving,  “If  you 
accept  our  provision,  no  longer  will  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  it.”  I 
have  said  that  time  and  again. 

I  think  the  sponsors  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  did  not  understand  what  we 
were  trying  to  do.  We  were  not  trying 
to  exclude  them  from  the  right  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposal  and  approve  it.  I 
think  if  the  spirit  of  this  amendment  or 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  is  followed,  it  will  mean  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  except  for  affirmative 
and  important  reasons,  to  alter  the 
budget  as  submitted.  It  does  not  affect 
anything  except  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
veto  power.  There  is  no  provision  now 
for  item  vetoes.  This  fund  amounts  to 
only  25  percent  of  the  total  program.  It 
would  be  an  extreme  case  in  which  the 
President  might  veto  the  entire  bill  be¬ 
cause  of  some  relatively  minor  changes 
needed  in  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

If  Congress  undertook  to  repeal  the 
whole  program,  then  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  a  veto,  and  that  question 
would  have  to  be  settled  according  to  the 
usual  process.  However,  I  believe  this 
method  insures  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  continuity  of  the  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  administrators  could  live  with 
it.  I  try  to  make  that  plain,  but  many 
Senators  did  not  agree  that  that  was 
the  correct  interpretation.  However,  I 
was  very  much  pleased  when  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  agreed  to  it. 

The  original  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  specifically  makes  the  pro¬ 
gram  subject  to  the  Government  Corpo¬ 
ration  Control  Act.  The  provision  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  an  interpretation  of  that  act, 
as  to  how  it  works,  and  is  drawn  out  in 
so  many  words.  He  really  sets  forth,  in 
language  very  similar  to  what  I  have 
stated,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  this  be  the  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  action  of  Congress.  In 
the  committee  provision,  the  funds  would 
remain  available  unless  Congress  decided 
to  take  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  proposed  legislation  that  Congress 
must  take  affirmative  action  before  the 
funds  will  be  available.  That  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  require  congressional  action 
before  the  funds  could  be  made  available. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  funds  would 
be  available,  but  without  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion.  For  example,  I  do  not  see  how 
anything  could  be  done  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative  funds.  They  would  be  there, 
but  they  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
under  the  committee  bill  and  under  the 
provision  on  which  the  Senate  voted  last 
Friday,  funds  would  not  be  available  un¬ 
less  each  year  Congress  acted  affirma¬ 
tively  to  make  them  available? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator’s  use 
of  the  word  “available”  is  perhaps  at- 
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tributing  a  different  meaning  to  the 
word.  The  right  to  borrow  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  authority  was  rescinded; 
but  as  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  funds  could  be  used  without 
affirmative  action  by  Congress.  There  is 
a  difference  between  voting  for  an  au¬ 
thorization  and  voting  to  appropriate 
what  has  been  authorized.  I  think  that 
is  an  important  difference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
explanation  and  have  wondered  if  this 
concept  of  continuity  and  availability 
would  be  nullified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  nullified;  no. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator’s  opinion.  I  must  say  that  at 
least  this  is  a  straightforward  approach, 
in  which  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
is  precisely  clear.  I  think  the  other 
amendments  are  wholly  wrong,  because 
they  mean  that  Congress  is  trying  to 
operate  the  foreign  aid  program  in  every 
single  project. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  approxi¬ 
mately  25  more  amendments  have  been 
offered.  I  hope  the  Senate  may  con¬ 
clude  its  action  on  this  bill  some  time. 
I  would  be  willing,  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  to  withdraw  my 
proposed  perfecting  amendment.  It  is 
obvious  that  Senators  with  whom  I  dis¬ 
cussed  it  earlier  have  now  rejected  it. 
It  is  not  acceptable,  and  the  Senate  has 
now  shifted  to  the  consideration  of  two 
or  three  other  proposals. 

I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  my 
perfecting  amendment  and  allow  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  as  perfecting 
amendments.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  might  wish  to  withdraw 
his,  as  well,  and  let  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  be  voted  on.  I  hope  we  may  get 
some  kind  of  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  believe  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
adds  anything  to  the  existing  way  in 
which  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  is  used? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  spells 
it  out  in  detail  as  a  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  bill.  There  was  some  doubt 
because  of  the  vagueness  of  section  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  I  think  the  provision  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  removes  any 
doubt  and  makes  very  plain  what  is 
meant. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  read  from  a  memo¬ 
randum  prepared,  as  I  understand,  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
entitled  “Annual  Review  of  Develop¬ 
ment  Lending  Program  by  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.”  I  read  two  sentences: 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Control 
Act,  it  has  been  the  consistent  practice  of 
the  executive  branch  to  lay  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  annually  budget  programs  for  all  cor¬ 
porations  or  agencies  covered  by  the  budget 
provisions  of  the  Control  Act,  which  has 
included  appropriate  information  on  the 
programs  and  financial  transactions  con¬ 
templated.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  con¬ 
sistent  practice  of  the  Congress  to  review 
such  budget  programs  and  to  include  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts  specific  language  authoriz- 
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ing  the  conduct  of  programs  for  the  en¬ 
suing  fiscal  year  and  provide  limitations 
where  Congress  has  so  decided. 

That  is  what  is  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa.  It  adds  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,  as  I  read  it,  to  what 
is  the  present  practice  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  said  to 
the  Senate  not  less  than  a  dozen  times 
that  I  believe  there  are  ample  provisions 
for  review  and  control  in  the  law  as  it 
stands.  I  am  not  proposing  any  of  these 
amendments.  I  believe  the  authority  is 
in  the  bill;  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  spells  it  out  and 
leaves  no  doubt  about  how  it  would  be 
applied  and  what  it  will  do.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  amply  plain  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  there  would  be 
a  complete  legislative  program  on  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  every  year.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  complete,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  to  request  the 
appropriations.  There  is  a  difference 
between  requesting  the  appropriations 
and  what  the  budget  presents  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  may  borrow.  I 
think  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  that  respect  there  is 
a  difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  difference. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  the  fact  is  that  un¬ 
der  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  the  committee  will  have  to  go 
through  the  scrutiny  process  and  bring 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the  Senate  to 
act  on.  But  under  the  amendment  the 
committee  has  reluctantly  accepted,  that 
will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  there  still  will 
be  an  annual  bill  carrying  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  bill,  plus  the  budget  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  will  be  submitted. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  speaking  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  The  amendment 
was  directed  to  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  will  still  be 
a  budget  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  been 
having  a  conference,  outside  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  with  the  clerk  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  under  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  if  the  Congress  does 
nothing,  a  corporation  can  still  go  for¬ 
ward  and  spend  its  money.  And  in  one 
case  that  was  done,  presumably  because 
it  was  overlooked.  The  only  thing  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  to  do  is 
handle  the  appropriations  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  we  find  the  following: 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  title 
the  President  shall  prepare  annually  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  budget  program 
as  specified  in  sections  102  and  103  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  847-848),  and  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  be  enacted — 

And  then  the  word  “authorizing”  was 
changed  to  the  word  “permitting” — 
permitting  such  obligations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
such  budget  program  or  limiting  the  same 
in  the  event  that  the  Congress  shall  find 
that  unusual  circumstances  involving  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy  so  require. 

My  question  is  this:  Assuming  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Congress  did  nothing,  would  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporation  still  be  able  to  make 
the  loans?  As  I  interpret  this  language, 
it  is  a  new  section  for  section  104.  And, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
stating  when  I  entered  the  Chamber,  it 
will  require  affirmative  action  and  an 
affirmative  report  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure,  and  such  legis¬ 
lation  would  not  be  subject  to  the  rule 
in  regard  to  legislation  on  an  appropri¬ 
ation  bill.  The  agency  would  have  to 
come  forward  and  make  its  presentation. 
If  it  did  not  and  if  Congress  did  not  take 
any  action,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
could  not  go  forward. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  practical 
matter,  I  think  that  is  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  what  I  thought  when 
I  spoke  the  other  day  in  regard  to  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  I  cannot  conceive  that  they 
would  sit  there  and  do  nothing.  Con¬ 
gress  would  certainly  have  to  authorize 
the  administrative  action.  If  by  chance 
they  ignored,  let  us  say,  making  any 
mention  of  the  proposed  use  of  the 
money,  but  authorized  everything  else, 
it  is  possible  that  the  agency  could  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
at  all  probable.  I  think  they  would  either 
say,  “This  is  bad,  and  we  wish  to  limit 
it,”  or  they  would  approve  it.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  of  that  sort  has 
ever  happened  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
could  not  make  a  loan  under  this  sug¬ 
gested  amendment  without  having  Con¬ 
gress  first  take  action  in  connection  with 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  so,  but 
that  does  not  mean  they  would  have  to 
go  through  the  process  of  appropriating 
the  money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No,  but  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  have  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House 
such  legislation,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  budget. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Or  change  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  and  approve 
it  as  then  changed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  But  it 
would  have  to  be  affirmatively  acted  on. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  im¬ 
pression;  and,  as  I  recall,  I  said  that  the 
other  day,  before  this  amendment  was 
offered.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  tried,  in  acting  on  the 
original  bill,  without  this  amendment,  to 
short  circuit  or  relieve  this  program  from 
examination.  That  is  what  I  said  in  my 
first  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Byrd 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  was 
intended,  or  would  operate  to  short  cir¬ 
cuit  and  remove  all  control  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  of  the  Congress 
from  this  program.  I  do  not  think  that 
was  intended,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  do  it.  But  we  disagree  as  to 
what  the  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutfci  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  my  reservations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  Senate  has  acted  on  the 
Byrd  amendment.  So,  unless  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were  to  adopt  some  amendment 
which  would  change  the  present  state 
of  the  bill,  I  accept  it  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  that  the  defeat  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  has  provided  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
eminently  correct  when  he  says  that 
even  under  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  fund  the  program. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  that  each 
year  the  program  expected  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  would  be  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  affirmative  legislation  would 
be  required  in  order  to  use  some  of  the 
money  provided  by  the  financing  plan 
already  tentatively  approved. 

The  reason  why  I  raised  the  question 
of  the  competence  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  defeat  the  authorizations 
which  would  be  carried  by  this  act - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield, 
before  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  the  concurrent  resolution?  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  bill  with  its  5- 
year  provisions  constitutes  an  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  expenditures,  and  if  that 
authorization  is  understood  to  last  for 
5  years,  and  if  no  appropriation — that  is, 
assigning  the  funds  and  earmarking 
them  for  this  use — is  necessary,  what 
will  be  the  character  of  the  new  crea¬ 
ture  that  is  called  a  permission  to  use 
the  funds?  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  authorization  to  use  them — as 
given  in  the  bill — and  permission  to  use 
them,  supposedly  given  annually? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  answer  that  question  as  directly 
as  I  can. 

First,  let  me  say  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  it  has  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  within  the  competence  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  place 
a  limitation  upon  the  administrative 
funds;  and  if  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  hearing  proposals  for  the 
program  of  a  Government  corporation, 
did  not  like  some  part  of  the  program. 
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it  has  been  customary — or  at  least  it  has 
been  done — to  provide,  “No  part  of  the 
administrative  funds  for  this  agency 
shall  be  used  to  process  this  program.” 
In  that  way  Congress  has  heretofore  ex¬ 
ercised  some  control  over  authorized 
programs — by  denying  use  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  funds  which  are  appropriated 
on  an  annual  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  direct  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
wishes  to  know  what  would  be  the  status 
of  the  permission,  let  me  say  the  status 
of  the  permission,  as  suggested  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  I  would  interpret  it,  is  that  it  would 
require  affirmative  legislation  to  carry 
on  a  particular  program.  It  would  not 
require  affirmative  legislation  to  get  the 
money  with  which  to  do  it,  for  the 
money  would  be  placed  on  the  shelf  or 
would  be  set  up,  so  to  speak,  within  the 
Treasury  Department,  under  the  lan¬ 
guage  carried  in  the  bill,  since  the  Byrd 
amendment  was  rejected.  The  money 
would  be  set  apart  or  earmarked  within 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  So  the  money  would  be  avail¬ 
able.  It  would  be  like  saying  that  one 
has  money  in  the  bank,  but  before  he 
can  spend  it  the  program  on  which  he 
proposes  to  spend  it  will  require  annual 
affirmative  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  is  a  fairly 
well  thought  out  answer.  However,  I 
have  one  difficulty  in  differentiating  be¬ 
tween  the  use  of  the  word  “authoriza¬ 
tion”  and  the  use  of  the  word  “permis¬ 
sion." 

In  the  past,  the  only  way  a  termina¬ 
tion  could  be  made  of  this  long-standing 
authorization  was  by  denying  the  right 
to  use  administrative  funds  in  process¬ 
ing  the  program.  That  was  an  indirect 
method.  But  I  think  it  is  admitted  that 
in  this  instance  there  will  be  a  5 -year 
authorization  to  borrow  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  that  authorization  in  itself 
constitutes  an  appropriation,  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  funds. 

I  wish  there  were  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  word  “permission”  would 
mean  that,  though  the  funds  have  been 
authorized,  and  though  they  have  been 
assigned  and  earmarked,  each  year  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  used  a  new  permission 
will  have  to  be  granted,  and  if  it  is 
granted,  by  whom  it  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  perhaps 
the  paragraph  in  the  existing  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  which  is  to  be  found  on  page 
81  of  the  document  on  legislation  on 
foreign  relations,  December  1960,  should 
be  read.  Here  is  what  the  paragraph 
says  in  this  connection: 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  within 
the  limits  of  funds  available  to  it,  and  in 
accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  con¬ 
tracts  and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  in  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Then  the  next  paragraph  reads: 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

For  advances  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  as  authorized  by  section  203,  $550  mil¬ 
lion,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


The  next  paragraph  is : 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES, 
DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  of  the  funds  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  Fund  covering 
the  categories  set  forth  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  budget  estimates  for  such  expenses. 

The  next  is  on  “General  provisions.” 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  the  coming 
year  a  paragraph  very  similar  to,  if  not 
exactly  like,  the  first  one  will  be  included 
in  the  Appropriation  Act.  But  the  next 
one,  which  reads  “For  advances  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  authorized 
by  section  203,  $550  million  to  remain 
available  until  expended,”  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  because  they  have  the  authority  to 
borrow  up  to  the  amount  authorized ;  but 
the  administrative  expense  of  the  budget 
as  submitted  will  be  approved  in  lan¬ 
guage  very  similar  as  this. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  hav¬ 
ing  an  amount  of  money  available 
through  borrowing  and  fighting  for  an 
appropriation  each  year.  Everybody 
will  recognize  that  there  is  a  significant 
difference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  a  simple  analogy — and  it  may 
be  an  oversimplification — that  in  private 
business  the  board  of  directors  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  or  whatever  it  might  be  within 
its  chartered  powers,  might  have  a  bond 
issue,  and  the  corporation  might  sell  the 
bonds  and  place  the  money  on  deposit 
and  have  the  moneys  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure,  but  the  corporation’s  directors 
might  do  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  suggesting  here — before  the 
money  was  spent,  each  year  the  plan  for 
the  year  would  be  set  before  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  board  of  directors 
would  have  to  approve  it  before  there 
could  be  an  authorization  to  spend  the 
funds  authorized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senate  decided 
to  adopt  the  proposal,  to  what  committee 
would  this  item  go?  Would  it  go  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  might.  I  think  it  would 
depend  somewhat  on  the  contents  of  the 
bill.  If  it  were  purely  authorization  in 
character,  it  might  go  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  We  had  a  some¬ 
what  similar  situation  in  connection  with 
Government-owned  corporations  that 
had  some  funds,  but  did  not  have  carte 
blanche  power  to  expend  those  funds.  I 
think  there  was  a  program  which  re¬ 
quired  approval  legislatively. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  if 
we  pass  the  bill  as  it  is  written  now,  we 
authorize  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  period  of  5  years  in  the  amount 
stipulated,  and  that  authorization  car¬ 
ries  within  itself  also  an  assignment,  an 
earmarking,  of  the  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  authorization  is  given,  and 
the  assignment  of  the  money  made.  But 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  each  year  there  would  be 
required  another  authorization,  which 
in  this  amendment  has  been  labeled  as  a 
“permission.”  I  cannot  differentiate  the 
word  “permission”  from  the  word  “au¬ 
thorization,”  except  that  it  has  been 
chosen  to  escape  the  involvement  that 
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one  finds  himself  in  when  he  realizes 
that  the  authorization  is  given  in  the  bill 
and  that  another  authorization  is  re¬ 
quired  later. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Per¬ 
haps — and  this  again  may  be  an  over¬ 
simplification— this  example  may  be 
cited.  Let  us  assume  there  is  a  college 
corporation,  which  establishes  a  loan 
fund  for  students.  It  may  get  the  money 
for  the  fund  by  private  contribution  or 
from  some  other  sources.  But  the  money 
received  for  the  college  loan  fund  goes 
into  a  separate  account  for  making  loans 
to  students.  It  would  be  possible,  in 
setting  up  that  fund,  merely  to  provide 
that  the  college  president  could  make 
the  funds  indiscriminately,  once  he  got 
the  money.  Or  the  college  board  could 
say,  “Each  year  before  you  grant  these 
loans,  you  will  have  to  have  a  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors  or  of  the  faculty 
sit  down  and  specifically  recommend  the 
precise  loans  which  are  to  be  made.” 

It  seems  to  me,  under  the  bill  as  it 
presently  stands,  the  authority  would 
rest  with  the  President  to  make  the  loans 
indiscriminately,  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  legislation.  While  the 
loan  funds  have  already  been  provided, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  suggesting  that 
before  the  President  makes  the  loans — 
to  specific  countries,  he  shall  submit  the 
program  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  affirmatively  approve  the 
specific  countries  that  would  get  the 
loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  listen  to  this 
question. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  adopted,  what  will  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Senate  and  the  entire  Congress,  be 
consulted  each  year?  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  and  the  proposal 
to  go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress  each  year  to  get  per¬ 
mission? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  make  the  situation  any 
plainer  than  it  is.  We  have  approved 
the  authorization  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Treasury.  I  do  not  think  the  money 
will  be  set  aside  in  a  special  little  box. 
That  is  an  authority. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  may 
be,  but  does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
the  money  could  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  there  is 
merely  a  right  to  draw  on  the  Treasury. 
If  the  President  needs  a  billion  dollars 
for  an  operation,  he  does  not  have  to 
draw  it  all.  It  will  not  all  be  set  aside. 
As  needed,  the  President  would  take  a 
note  to  the  Treasury  and  obtain  the 
money  he  needed.  He  would  use  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  needed. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  a  big 
difference  with  respect  to  having  the 
assurance  that  during  the  5 -year  period 
the  President  will  have  the  authority  to 
borrow  the  stipulated  amounts.  That 
is  a  commitment.  It  is  an  important 
commitment  by  the  Congress.  We  are 
now  committed  for  a  5-year  program. 

That  is  not  an  irreversible  commit¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  make  an  irreversible 
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commitment.  For  good  and  valid  rea¬ 
sons  Congress  could  rescind  the  author¬ 
ity.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  waiting  for  each  year  and  going 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  begging  the  committee  on  bended 
knee  to  allow  some  money. 

The  experience  has  been  that  there 
has  been  a  30-percent  reduction,  in  the 
past  5  years,  in  the  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  authorizations  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  true  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so,  can  ignore  or  go  very  far  toward 
changing  the  policy  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  could 
restrict  the  program  in  accordance  with 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  act  on 
the  part  of  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  taking  much  greater 
responsibility,  in  my  opinion.  Under 
the  language,  the  committee  should  not 
reduce  the  program  or  rescind  the 
authority  except  for  some  important 
national  reason. 

As  I  have  said,  this  shifts  the  burden 
of  changing  the  views  of  the  Congress 
from  the  supplicant,  the  applicant,  the 
Government,  or  the  administration,  to 
the  Congress.  It  shifts  it  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  finally  to  the  Congress  itself. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  around  the 
Congress  for  any  length  of  time  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  move  this  great  body, 
which  has  so  many  Members  of  diverse 
views.  It  is  a  great  undertaking,  and 
the  burden  is  a  difficult  one.  One  might 
say  that  the  burden  would  be  on  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  to  initiate  the 
move  to  reverse  or  substantially  to 
change  the  decision,  if  it  is  taken  by 
both  bodies  as  it  was  taken  in  the  Senate 
last  Friday,  to  have  a  5-year  program. 
This  is  an  important  decision.  I  hope  we 
make  it.  If  we  do  not  make  it,  then  we 
do  not  make  it.  I  hope  both  bodies  will 
make  that  decision. 

This  will  mean  that  we  shall  have 
made  a  very  important  decision  that  the 
program  will  no  longer  be  an  annual  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  we  may  plan  for  5  years. 
I  grant  that  there  is  no  way  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  Congress  will  not  reverse  it¬ 
self  next  week.  It  is  possible,  even  if 
we  pass  the  bill  before  us,  that  10  days 
later  something  may  happen  and  a  bill 
will  be  offered  to  rescind  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  That  power  is  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  possible  to  do  that.  We  will  not  do 
that,  in  my  opinion,  without  an  over¬ 
riding  reason  or  some  very  important 
reason.  It  could  be  a  war.  Any  kind  of 
catastrophe  or  change  might  cause  us 
next  year  to  abandon  the  5-year  concept. 

As  of  the  moment,  we  are  making  a  de¬ 
cision,  admitting  that  we  are  in  a  very 
long  and  difficult  struggle,  to  remain  in 
it  for  at  least  5  years,  because  we  believe 
conditions  warrant  it.  We  are  not  say¬ 
ing,  very  tentatively,  “We  will  take  up 
this  burden  for  1  more  year,  and  then 
take  another  look,  and  perhaps  continue 
another  year  after  that.” 

I  say — and  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
seems  to  agree — that  that  is  no  longer 
an  efficient  way  to  administer  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  main  proof  of  this  approach 
is  that  the  people  who  administer  it  can 


now  say  with  considerable  assurance — 
not  with  absolute  assurance,  but  with 
considerable  assurance — “We  have  5 
years  to  lay  out  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country  or  that  country. 
We  are  going  to  plan  on  that  basis.” 
They  will  know,  all  the  while,  that  Con¬ 
gress  could  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
them,  but  believe  Congress  will  not  do  so. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will,  either, 
without  a  very  serious  change  in  the 
world  situation. 

That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  stat¬ 
ing  the  difference.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  takes  the  position  that  in  the 
one  case  affirmative  action  is  required 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
make  the  money  available.  The  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  begins  from  nothing 
and  has  full  latitude  in  determining  how 
much  money  will  be  allowed. 

In  the  second  instance  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  is  fixed,  and  that  basic  structure 
must  be  negatived  or  altered;  and, 
therefore,  a  greater  burden  falls  upon 
the  committee  and  upon  the  Congress 
to  change  what  has  once  been  declared. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr..  LAUSCHE.  How  will  the  change 
be  made?  Will  it  be  made  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  it  be  by  a  reso¬ 
lution?  I  refer  this,  again,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  assume  that  under 
the  language  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  the  proposed  legislation 
would  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is: 

And  legislation  shall  be  encated  author¬ 
izing  such  obligations  and  expenditures  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would 
go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  ex¬ 
actly  as  is  the  case  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
might  be  an  inquiry  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  have  always  as¬ 
sumed  that,  under  the  rules,  proposed 
legislation  which  authorizes  something 
would  go  to  a  legislative  committee  and 
proposed  legislation  to  appropriate 
money  would  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  a 
moment. 

I  recognize  that  illustrations  some¬ 
times  oversimplify,  but  I  should  like  to 
use  an  illustration  which  I  learned  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  heard 
it  before. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
used  to  remind  us  frequently  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  was  the  saucer  into 
which  the  hot  tea  of  legislation  was 


poured  to  cool.  He  used  that  illustra¬ 
tion  to  point  out  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  an  overall  responsibility 
of  trying  to  keep  a  balanced  budget,  and 
that  if  every  legislative  committee 
started  to  make  appropriations  one 
would  never  know  when  the  checking 
account  would  be  overdrawn.  He  used 
that  phrase — a  saucer  to  cool  the  hot 
tea  of  legislation. 

When  the  Congress  passes  general 
legislation  it  sometimes  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation  without  any  limitation 
whatsoever.  Clearly  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  some  committee  has  to 
say  how  much  we  can  afford  in  1  year 
for  that  particular  project  or  program. 
That  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
agency  and  the  individual  with  the  last 
word  with  respect  to  what  the  language 
means  will  be  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  we  lay  this  question  aside  and  get 
an  opinion  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  as  to  exactly  what  is  involved  in  this 
language,  because,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
come  to  his  desk  for  an  interpretation. 
I  prefer  to  have  that  interpretation  now 
rather  than  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  it  would  be  appropriate,  I 
should  be  willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  if  I  might  do  so  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  he 
may  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  Mr.  President, 
without  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  will  the 
Senator  permit  a  comment  from  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  advisable  at  this 
time  to  refer  to  the  Comptroller  General 
a  legislative  procedure  which  the  Senate 
has  under  consideration  and  has  had  un¬ 
der  consideration  since  approximately 
12  o’clock.  I  think  we  are  making 
enough  history  to  indicate  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  particular 
amendment  or  set  of  amendments. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  speaks  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  the  full  committee  in  this  regard. 
Rather  than  put  the  question  aside  now, 
after  6  hours  of  debate,  after  holding  up 
the  proposed  legislation  temporarily  for 
the  convenience  of  certain  members,  and 
after  keeping  Senators  here  with  the 
understanding  they  would  very  likely  not 
be  able  to  go  home  until  7  o’clock  or  8 
o’clock  or  thereabouts,  I  suggest,  along 
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the  line  of  what  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  was  about  to  sug¬ 
gest,  that  the  question  be  put  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  that  a  ruling  be 
made  by  the  Parliamentarian  after 
which  the  Senate  can  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident — 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Involved  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  before  the  Senate  are  sections  102, 
103,  and  104  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act.  Those  sections  clearly 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the  au¬ 
thority  of  any  agency  that  is  subject  to 
that  act.  That  act  found  its  way  on 
the  books  in  large  part,  I  think,  with 
some  cooperation  from  the  Comptroller 
General.  Since  there  is  involved  here 
certain  language  that  must  be  interpret¬ 
ed,  and  since  the  discussion  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  indicates  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  precisely  this  provi¬ 
sion  will  be,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  question  be  laid  aside  so  that  Sen¬ 
ators  can  study  and  understand  fully 
what  the  provision  would  do.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  understanding,  I  would 
be  very  reluctant  indeed  to  withdraw  the 
substitute  amendment  that  I  offered  ear¬ 
lier  today. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  order  that  Senators  or  anyone 
else  who  may  wish  to  review  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  convenience  may  do  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sections  102, 
103,  and  104  of  the  Government  Corpo¬ 
ration  Control  Act  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  Each  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  shall  cause  to  be  prepared 
annually  a  budget  program,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  on  or  before  September 
15  of  each  year.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  may  establish,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  budget 
program  shall  be  prepared  and  presented. 
The  budget  program  shall  be  a  business-type 
budget,  or  plan  of  operations,  with  due  al¬ 
lowance  given  to  the  need  for  flexibility,  in¬ 
cluding  provision  for  emergencies  and  con¬ 
tingencies,  in  order  that  the  corporation  may 
properly  carry  out  its  activities  as  author¬ 
ized  by  law.  The  budget  program  shall  con¬ 
tain  estimates  of  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  the  corporation  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  and  the  actual 
condition  and  results  of  operation  for  the 
last  completed  fiscal  year.  Such  budget  pro¬ 
gram  shall  include  a  statement  of  financial 
condition,  a  statement  of  income  and  ex¬ 
pense,  an  analysis  of  surplus  or  deficit,  a 
statement  of  sources  and  application  of 
funds,  and  such  other  supplementary  state¬ 
ments  and  information  as  are  necessary  or 
desirable  to  make  known  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  and  operations  of  the  corporation. 
Such  statements  shall  include  estimates  of 
operations  by  major  types  of  activities,  to¬ 
gether  with  estimates  of  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  estimates  of  borrowings,  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  amount  of  Government  capital 
funds  which  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  during  the  fiscal  year  or  the  appropria¬ 


tions  required  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  capital  impairments. 

Sec.  103.  The  budget  programs  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  as  modified,  amended,  or  revised 
by  the  President  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  annual  Budget  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921.  Amendments  to  the  annual  budget 
programs  may  be  submitted  from  time  to 
time. 

Budget  programs  shall  be  submitted  for 
all  wholly  owned  Government  corporations 
covering  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  com¬ 
mencing  July  1,  1946,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Sec.  104.  Tire  budget  programs  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
shall  be  considered  and,  if  necessary,  legis¬ 
lation  shall  be  enacted  making  available 
such  funds  or  other  financial  resources  as 
the  Congress  may  determine.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  preventing  wholly  owned  Government 
corporations  from  carrying  out  and  financing 
their  activities  as  authorized  by  existing 
law,  nor  shall  any  provisions  of  this  section 
be  construed  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  26  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act,  as  amended.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  existing  authority  of  any 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  to 
make  contracts  or  other  communities  with¬ 
out  reference  to  fiscal-year  limitations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  Control  Act,  section  104,  has 
been  amended,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Act. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
Government  corporation  control  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re¬ 
members  very  distinctly  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has 
said  is  correct.  It  was  proposed  and 
presented  there  by  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  who  at  the  time  I  think  was  Mr. 
Lindsay  Warren.  In  the  Senate,  the 
Government  corporation  control  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  late  Senator  Butler  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  I  think  the  author  of  the  act 
is  generally  recognized  to  be  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  then 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  claims  no  credit  for  having  au¬ 
thored  the  act  in  any  sense.  But  he  and 
former  Representative  Whittington,  of 
Mississippi,  introduced  two  bills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  were 
substantially  identical  in  text  with  the 
bills  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Senator  Butler,  of  Nebraska. 
It  was  on  those  bills  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  hearings 
were  held. 

The  Comptroller  General  supported 
the  bills  and  advocated  them  very 
strenuously  and  successfully  in  the  en¬ 
actment  of  that  legislation.  Therefore, 
his  opinion  on  the  application  of  the  act 
would  doubtless  be  of  value  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  revert  now  to  the  question  I  origi¬ 
nally  posed  with  respect  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois.  That  question  was  whether  or 
not  a  concurrent  resolution  could  repeal 
an  act  of  Congress  to  the  extent  of  in¬ 
validating  an  authorization  made  by  a 
full  legislative  act. 


August  Ilf. 

The  full  legislative  act  calls  not  merely 
for  action  by  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
also  signature  by  the  President.  The 
question  I  pose  is  whether  we  can 
safely  assume  that  an  authorization 
created  by  the  approval  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  receiving  the 
signature  of  the  President,  can  be  in¬ 
validated  without  the  consent  or  the 
action  of  the  President  himself,  whose 
signature  was  necessary  for  the  act? 

I  raise  the  question  because  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  connection  with  the  military 
construction  bill.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  two  different  occasions  the 
President  of  the  United  States  vetoed 
proposed  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
on  the  precise  ground  that  in  the  military 
construction  bill  it  was  proposed  that  the 
authorization  for  certain  programs  would 
not  be  effective  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  have  come  into  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  with  respect  to  utilization. 

In  his  veto  message  on  H.R.  9893, 
President  Eisenhower  said  on  the  16th 
of  July: 

If  the  committees  should  fail  or  decline 
to  agree  to  the  plans  prepared  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  lodge  in  the  com¬ 
mittees  the  authority  to  nullify  congres¬ 
sional  authorization.  The  provision  would 
also  compel  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  an 
executive  official,  to  share  with  two  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  Talos  missile  authorization. 
This  procedure  would  destroy  the  clear  lines 
of  responsibility  which  the  Constitution 
provides. 

That  was  President  Eisenhower's  com¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  section  301  of  the 
bill  he  was  vetoing.  Then  he  cited  sec¬ 
tion  419,  which  provided: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  act  or  any  other  law,  no  contract  shall 
be  entered  into  by  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  family  hous¬ 
ing  units  by  or  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  unless  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  each  instance,  has  come  into  agreement 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Eisenhower  continued: 

While  the  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
governing  the  making  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  it  may  not  constitutionally  delegate 
to  its  Members  or  committees  the  power  to 
make  such  contracts,  either  directly  or  by 
giving  them  the  authority  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  a  contract  which  an  executive  offi¬ 
cer  proposes  to  make. 

Two  years  ago  I  returned,  without  my 
approval,  a  bill,  H.R.  7512,  83d  Congress,  con¬ 
taining  similar  provisions.  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  such  provisions  violate  the  fun¬ 
damental  constitutional  principle  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers  prescribed  in  articles  I  and 
II  of  the  Constitution,  which  place  the  leg¬ 
islative  power  in  the  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  in  the  executive  branch. 

Once  again,  I  must  object  to  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  departure  from  the  separation  of  pow¬ 
ers  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Any 
such  departure  from  constitutional  proce¬ 
dures  must  be  avoided.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  true  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  both  of  these  provisions 
was  to  exercise  a  close  and  full  legislative 
oversight  of  important  programs  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  This  purpose  can  be 
properly  attained  by  requiring  timely  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Executive.  Such  reports 
would  provide  the  Congress  with  the  basis 
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for  any  further  legislative  action  it  may  find 
to  be  necessary. 

Accordingly,  I  am  returning  H.R.  9893, 
with  my  urgent  recommendation  that  it  be 
reenacted  without  the  objectionable  provi¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment. 

I  recognize,  and  I  wish  specifically  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  the 
President  was  dealing  with  here  were 
proposals  that  would  place  the  veto  over 
executive  legislation  within  committees 
of  the  Congress.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  deals 
with  a  concurrent  resolution  that  raises 
a  somewhat  different  question,  and  per¬ 
haps  quite  a  different  question.  But  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  relationship  with  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pending  question,  that 
once  Congress  has  enacted  an  authori¬ 
zation  by  full  legislative  power — passage 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
with  the  signature  ox  the  President — 
someone  might  at  least  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion,  can  such  authorization  be  invali¬ 
dated  or  nullified  by  Congress  alone  with¬ 
out  action  by  the  President?  That  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen  sometimes  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  other  legislation 
and  Congress  has  been  very  jealous  of 
permitting  the  President  alone  to  impair 
the  strength  of  congressional  action. 

Shortly  following  the  veto  of  July  16, 

1956,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  gave  the  President,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1957,  an  extended  opinion  in 
which  he  referred  to  this  particular  veto 
and  other  vetoes,  and  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  involved  at  some  length. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
dated  August  8,  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States 

AUTHORITY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES  TO 

DISAPPROVE  ACTION  OF  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Section  601  of  the  act  of  September  28, 
1951,  c.  434,  65  Stat.  336,  365,  provides,  in 
effect,  that  no  accessions,  leases,  transfers, 
or  declarations  of  surplus,  of  any  real  prop¬ 
erty,  may  be  made  by  any  designated  officer 
of  the  military  departments,  where  the 
amount  involved  exceeds  $25,000,  unless  the 
designated  officer  of  the  military  department 
first  comes  into  agreement  with  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  this  as¬ 
pect  it  reflects  an  attempted  exercise  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  not  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  and  is,  therefore,  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  See  also  37  Op.  56;  41  Op.  No.  32  of 
July  13,  1955. 

August  8,  1957.1 

The  President. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  By  letter  of  July  23, 

1957,  from  the  Honorable  Gerald  D.  Morgan, 
the  Attorney  General  was  asked  to  give  his 
advice  to  you  on  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  provisions  of  section  601  of  Public 
Law  155,  82d  Congress,  1st  session  (65  Stat. 
365), 
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Section  601  reads  as  follows: 

“Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Defense  Administration,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  his  designee,  shall  come  into 
agreement  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  those  real- 
estate  actions  by  or  for  the  use  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  or  the  Federal  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration  that  are  described  in 
(a)  through  (e)  below,  and  in  the  manner 
therein  described. 

“(a)  Acquisitions  of  real  property  where 
fee  title  is  to  be  acquired  for  an  amount 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $25,000.  In 
those  cases  where  individual  acquisitions 
are  to  be  made  as  part  of  a  project,  the 
agreement  to  be  reached  shall  be  based  on 
general  plans  for  the  project,  which  shall 
include  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
lands  to  be  acquired. 

“(b)  Leases  to  the  United  States  of  real 
property  where  the  estimated  annual  rental 
is  in  excess  of  $25,000.  In  those  cases  where 
individual  leases  are  to  be  made  as  part  of 
a  project,  the  agreement  to  be  reached  shall 
be  based  on  general  plans  for  the  project, 
which  shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  leases  to  be  made. 

“(c)  Leases  of  Government-owned  real 
property  where  the  estimated  annual  rental 
is  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

“(d)  Transfers  of  Government-owned  real 
property  with  an  estimated  value  in  excess 
of  $25,000  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
military  departments  or  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration,  which  are  to  be 
made  to  other  Federal  agencies,  or  to  States, 
including  transfers  between  the  military 
departments. 

“(e)  Reports  to  a  disposal  agency  of  excess 
Government-owned  real  property  with  an  es¬ 
timated  value  in  excess  of  $25,000.” 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  no 
acquisition,  leases,  transfers,  or  declarations 
of  surplus  of  any  real  property  by  any  of 
the  military  departments  may  be  made, 
where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  $25,000 
unless  the  designated  officer  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  comes  into  agreement  with 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Legislative  proposals  and  enactments  in 
recent  years  have  reflected  a  growing  trend 
whereby  authority  is  sought  to  be  vested  in 
congressional  committees  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  actions  of  the  executive  branch. 
Of  the  several  legislative  devices  employed, 
that  which  subjects  executive  department 
action  to  the  prior  approval  or  disapproval 
of  congressional  committees  may  well  be  the 
most  inimical  to  responsible  government.  It 
not  only  permits  organs  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  take  binding  actions  having  the 
effect  of  law  without  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  participate  in  the  legislative 
process,  but  it  also  permits  mere  handfuls 
of  members  to  speak  for  a  Congress  which  is 
given  no  opportunity  to  participate  as  a 
whole.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  tends 
to  undermine  the  President’s  position  as  the 
responsible  Chief  Executive. 

Action  by  several  prior  Presidents  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  has  been  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistent.  In  1920,  President  Wilson  disap¬ 
proved  an  appropriation  bill  which  provided 
that  the  printing  of  magazines  by  executive 
agencies  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing 
on  the  ground  that  this  provision  would 
have  vested  executive  branch  functions  in  a 
congressional  committee  (59  Congressional 
Record  7026).  Later,  in  1933,  a  bill  (H.R. 
13975,  72d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  was  passed  pro¬ 
hibiting  certain  income  and  other  tax  re¬ 
funds  in  excess  of  $20,000  without  prior  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Taxation,  which  could  also  fix  the  amount 


of  each  refund.  President  Hoover  disap¬ 
proved  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds 
(76  Congressional  Record  2445),  following 
the  Attorney  General’s  advice  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  invalidly  attempted  to  vest  an  execu¬ 
tive  function  in  a  congressional  committee 
(37  Op.  56  (1933)  ). 

During  the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  provi¬ 
sions  for  control  by  congressional  committees 
have  related,  in  large  part,  to  real  estate 
transactions  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus,  the 
act  of  March  26,  1943  (57  Stat.  52),  provided 
that  “the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Naval  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittees  all  *  *  *  prospective  acquisitions” 
of  land  under  the  authority  of  the  act.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  House  debate  on  the  bill,  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
wherein  that  official  stated:  “I  understand 
further  that  the  committee  understands 
from  the  wording  of  the  amendment  that 
the  Department  will  come  into  agreement 
with  the  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  with  respect  to  acquisi¬ 
tions  before  final  commitments  are  made. 
This  procedure  is  acceptable  to  me"  (89 
Congressional  Record  1229  (1943)).  This 
interpretation  of  the  1943  statute  was  for¬ 
malized  by  subsequent  legislation  and  made 
applicable  to  all  land  acquisitions  and  dis¬ 
posals  by  the  Navy  in  1944,  the  statute  pro¬ 
viding  that  “the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
come  into  agreement  with  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  such  prospective  acquisitions  or  disposals 
»  *  »”  (58  Stat.  190). 

This  was  interpreted  in  practice  as  giving 
to  the  committees  a  veto  power  over  such 
transactions.  For  example,  in  1951,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  of  the  suc¬ 
cessor  Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  stated, 
“We  have  rejected  many  (proposed  trans¬ 
actions)  ”  (97  Congressional  Record  5437) . 

In  1951,  a  predecessor  bill  to  the  law  here 
under  consideration  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House.  It  would  have  required  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force 
and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator 
to  “come  into  agreement”  with  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
with  respect  to  land  purchases,  leases  in¬ 
volving  annual  rentals  in  excess  of  $15,000, 
and  transfers  to  other  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  of  real  estate  (H.R.  3096,  82d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  (1951)).  In  disapproving  the  bill.  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  emphasized  the  practical  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties  rather  than  constitu¬ 
tional  objections.  However,  he  also  stated 
(H.R.  Doc  No.  133,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3, 
1951)  : 

“I  am  concerned  by  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  gradual  trend  on  the  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  to  participate  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  the  actual  execution  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  laws.  Under  our  system  of 
government  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  enact  the  laws  and  will  leave  their 
administration  and  execution  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.” 

Upon  consideration  of  the  veto,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Patman  urged  that  if  the  disap¬ 
proval  power  to  be  vested  in  the  committees 
was  a  legislative  function,  it  could  be  per¬ 
formed  only  by  the  two  Houses,  and  that  if 
it  was  an  executive  function,  it  could  not 
be  performed  by  a  legislative  committee  (97 
Congressional  Record  5443).  The  House 
overrode  the  veto  (97  Congressional  Record 
5445),  but  the  Senate  did  not  act  upon  it. 
However,  a  few  months  later,  on  September 
28,  1951,  President  Truman  approved  with¬ 
out  comment  the  present  law. 

The  “come  into  agreement”  requirement 
appeared  thereafter  in  a  1952  act  authorizing 
secret  or  unspecified  military  construction. 
It  contained  the  provision  that  “the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  military  department  authorized 
to  establish  or  develop  such  public  work,  or 
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his  designee,  shall  come  into  agreement  with 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  construction  of 
such  public  work  *  *  *”  (66  Stat.  625). 

Another  1952  statute  contained,  apparent¬ 
ly  for  the  first  time,  a  requirement  subject¬ 
ing  proposed  administrative  action  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  chairman  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee.  The  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  provided  that  a  cir¬ 
cular  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
prescribing  the  policy  for  determining  rents 
for  Government-owned  living  quarters  fur¬ 
nished  to  Federal  employees  “may  be 
amended  or  changed  during  such  (the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal)  year  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives”  (66  Stat.  661). 
This  requirement  was  subsequently  con¬ 
tinued  in  force. 

During  the  83d  Congress,  you  disapproved 
an  act  of  Congress  which  would  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  H.R. 
7512  (83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  federally 
owned  lands  situated  within  the  Camp 
Blanding  Military  Reservation,  Fla.,  only 
upon  the  condition  that,  prior  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  such  a  conveyance  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  designee 
"shall  come  into  agreement  with  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  terms  of  such  an  agreement.”  In  your 
veto  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
(100  Congressional  Record,  pt.  6,  p.  7135), 
you  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  to  vest  in 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  with  the  State  of  Florida 
pursuant  to  section  2(4).  The  practical 
eh'ect  would  be  to  place  the  power  to  make 
such  agreement  jointly  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Armed  Services.  In  so  doing,  the 
bill  would  violate  the  fundamental  consti¬ 
tutional  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
prescribed  in  articles  I  and  II  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  place  the  legislative  power 
in  the  Congress  and  the  executive  power  in 
the  executive  branch.” 

The  Camp  Blanding  legislation  was  then 
repassed  without  the  “come  into  agreement” 
provision. 

During  the  same  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  reported  a  bill 
(H.R.  6342)  which  provided  that  no  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  real 
property  and  for  certain  other  purposes  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
the  Postmaster  General  should  be  executed 
until  the  Administrator  or  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  had  come  into  agreement  with  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  House  with  respect  to  such  agree¬ 
ments.  During  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
bill,  a  departmental  memorandum  of  law 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
in  which  the  position  was  taken  that  such 
a  provision  would  vest  executive  functions 
in  congressional  committees  and,  thereby, 
would  violate  the  separation-of-powers  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Constitution  (100  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  pt.  4,  4879,  Apr.  8,  1954). 
The  Senate,  however,  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
fused,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  8,  to  delete  this 
provision  (100  Congressional  Record,  pt  8, 
p.  10017). 

After  Senate  passage  of  the  bill,  the  De¬ 
partment  transmitted,  on  May  14,  1954,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  a  more  detailed  memorandum 
setting  forth  the  same  constitutional  ob¬ 
jections.  On  May  25,  1954,  you  disapproved 
the  Camp  Blanding  Military  Reservation  bill 


(H.R.  7512)  on  the  constitutional  grounds 
indicated  above.  Apparently  In  deference  to 
that  disapproval,  the  conference  committee 
revised  H.R.  6342  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
come-into-agreement  provision. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  you  asked  for 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1956 
(H.R.  6042,  69  Stat.  301).  Section  638  of 
that  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  disposal  or  transfer  of  work 
performed  by  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
personnel  for  3  years  or  more  "unless  justi¬ 
fied  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  at  least 
90  days  in  advance  of  such  disposal  or  trans¬ 
fer,”  with  the  proviso  that  “no  such  disposal 
or  transfer  shall  be  made  if  disapproved  by 
either  committee  within  the  90-day  period 
by  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.” 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  July  13,  1955,  since 
published  as  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  (41  Ops.,  No.  32),  you  were  advised: 

“The  practical  effect  of  these  provisions  is 
to  vest  the  power  to  administer  the  particu¬ 
lar  program  jointly  in  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  members  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees,  with  the  overriding  right 
to  forbid  action  reserved  to  the  two  commit¬ 
tees.  This,  I  believe,  engrafts  executive 
functions  upon  legislative  members  and 
thus  overreaches  the  permitted  sweep  of 
legislative  authority.  At  the  same  time,  it 
serves  to  usurp  power  confided  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  The  result,  therefore,  is  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  prescribed 
in  articles  I  and  II  of  the  Constitution 
which  places  the  legislative  power  in  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  power  in  the 
executive  branch. 

“Another  aspect  of  invalidity,  of  equal 
force,  is  presented  by  the  proviso.  Thus, 
while  the  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
governing  the  making  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  it  may  not  legally  delegate  to  its 
committees  or  Members  the  power  to  make 
contracts,  either  directly  or  by  conferring 
upon  them  power  to  disapprove  a  contract 
which  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
proposes  to  make.  Apart  from  the  right  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  con¬ 
tractual  authority,  it  is  quite  clear  that  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  do  not  have  the  legal 
capacity  to  enact  legislation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
assumed  to  themselves  that  power  in  the 
present  instance.” 

The  Attorney  General  further  advised,  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  that  since  section 
638  was,  in  his  view,  separable  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  act,  and  as  it  did  not  bear 
upon  its  substance  as  a  whole,  disapproval  of 
the  act  was  not  deemed  necessary.  Instead, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  offending  section 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  legally  binding 
limitation  which  the  Congress  could  con¬ 
stitutionally  impose.  In  your  statement  of 
July  13,  1955,  to  the  Congress,  you  advised 
that  section  638  would  be  “regarded  as  in¬ 
valid  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  administration  of  H.R.  6042, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction”  (100  Congressional 
Record,  pt.  6,  7135,  bound). 

Another  bill  of  the  84th  Congress  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  legal  infirmity  was  disapproved. 
H.R.  9893,  a  bill  to  authorize  construction 
at  military  installations  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  16,  1956 
(102  Congressional  Record  11788),  without 
your  approval  because  of  two  objectionable 
provisions.  Section  301  of  that  bill  provided 
that  none  of  the  authorized  appropriations 
relating  to  the  Talos  missile  “shall  be  ef¬ 
fective  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  come  into  agreement  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  its  utilization.”  In  rejecting  this  require¬ 
ment,  you  stated  (H.R.  Doc.  No.  450,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  : 

"If  the  committees  should  fail  or  decline 
to  agree  to  the  plans  prepared  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  lodge  in  the  commit¬ 
tees  the  authority  to  nullify  congressional 
authorization. 

“The  provision  would  also  compel  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  an  executive  official,  to 
share  with  two  committees  of  the  Congress 
the  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Talos  missile  authorization.  This  procedure 
would  destroy  the  clear  lines  of  responsibility 
which  the  Constitution  provides.” 

Section  419  of  the  same  bill  contained  a 
like  “come  into  agreement  provision.”  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  contract  for  family  housing 
units  could  be  entered  into  “unless  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  *  *  *  has  come  into 
agreement  with  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.”  As  to  these  provisions,  you  stated 
(id.,  at  p.  2)  : 

“While  the  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
governing  the  making  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  it  may  not  constitutionally  delegate 
to  its  Members  or  committees  the  power  to 
make  such  contracts,  either  directly  or  by 
giving  them  the  authority  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  a  contract  which  an  executive  officer 
proposes  to  make. 

“Two  years  ago  I  returned,  without  my 
approval,  a  bill  (HJ».  7512,  83d  Cong.)  con¬ 
taining  similar  provisions.  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  such  provisions  violate  the  fun¬ 
damental  constitutional  principle  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers  prescribed  in  articles  I  and  II 
of  the  Constitution  which  place  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
power  in  the  executive  branch. 

“Once  again,  I  must  object  to  such  a  se¬ 
rious  departure  from  the  separation  of  pow¬ 
ers  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Any 
such  departure  from  constitutional  proce¬ 
dures  must  be  avoided. 

“I  am  persuaded  that  the  true  purpose  of 
the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  both  of 
these  provisions  was  to  exercise  a  close 
and  full  legislative  oversight  of  important 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  purpose  can  be  properly  attained  by 
requiring  timely  reports  from  the  Executive. 
Such  reports  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  basis  for  further  legislative  action 
it  may  find  to  be  necessary.” 

These  objectionable  provisions  were  sub¬ 
sequently  eliminated  (see  102  Congressional 
Record  11924,  July  17,  1956). 

A  year  ago,  on  August  6,  1956,  you  issued 
a  statement  voicing  objection  to  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  bill  calling  for  committee  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  in  terms  somewhat 
different  from  the  “come  into  agreement” 
provision,  but  of  like  purpose  and  effect. 
H.R.  5881  (70  Stat.  1044)  authorizes  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  with 
States,  irrigation  districts,  and  others  with¬ 
in  the  17  western  reclamation  States  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  small  reclamation 
projects.  In  approving  the  bill,  you  stated: 

“I  have  approved  this  bill  only  because 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session  to  receive  and 
act  upon  a  veto  message  and  because  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  committees  which 
handled  the  bill  in  the  Congress  will  take 
action  to  correct  its  deficiencies  early  in  the 
next  session.  Specifically,  a  provision  found 
in  section  4(c)  is  seriously  faulty.  The  sec¬ 
tion  provides  that:  '*  *  *  no  such  contract 
shall  be  executed  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
60  calendar  days  *  *  *  from  the  date  on 
which  the  project  proposal  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  both  branches  of  the  Congress  for 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  thereof,  and  then  only  if  neither  such 
committee,  by  committee  resolution  and 
notification  in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  dis- 
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approves  the  project  proposal  within  such 
period:  Provided ,  That  if  both  such  com¬ 
mittees,  in  the  same  manner  and  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  approve  the 
project  proposal,  then  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  execute  the  contract:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  in  the  event  either  committee  dis¬ 
approves  the  project  proposal,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  proceed  further  unless  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  approved  the  same.’ 

"This  language  would  thus  require,  be¬ 
fore  a  project  negotiated  under  the  act  is 
allowed  finality,  a  further  act  by  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  action  required  can  be  viewed 
as  either  a  legislative  act  or  an  executive  act. 
However  construed,  constitutional  defects 
are  Inherent.  Viewed  as  requiring  a  further 
legislative  act,  the  section  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  involves  an  unlawful  dele¬ 
gation  by  the  Congress  to  its  committees  of 
a  legislative  function  which  the  Constitution 
contemplates  the  Congress  itself,  as  an  en¬ 
tity,  should  exercise. 

"If  the  further  act  is  considered  as  not 
legislative  in  nature,  then  there  is  involved 
what  appears  to  be  an  unconstitutional  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  separation  of  powers  pre¬ 
scribed  in  articles  I  and  II  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  validly  delegate  to  one  of  its  commit¬ 
tees  the  power  to  prevent  executive  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  law.  To  do  so  in  this 
case  would  be  to  divide  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  program  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  and  the  designated 
committees.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers 
within  the  Government  and  would  destroy 
the  lines  of  responsibility  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  provides. 

“Furthermore,  the  negotiation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  is  a  purely  executive  func¬ 
tion.  Although  the  Congress  may  prescribe 
the  standards  and  conditions  under  which 
executive  officials  may  enter  into  contracts, 
it  may  not  lodge  in  its  committees  or  mem¬ 
bers  the  power  to  make  such  contracts,  either 
directly  or  by  giving  them  the  power  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  a  contract  which  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  proposes  to  make. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  uphold  the 
constitutional  principle  that  only  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  make  the  laws  and  only  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  can  administer  them.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  little  disagreement  with 
this  proposition  and  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  ap¬ 
proving  section  4(c)  was  to  facilitate  legis¬ 
lative  oversight  of  a  new  program.  Fortu¬ 
nately  that  objective  can  be  attained 
through  well  tested  procedures  fully  com¬ 
patible  with  our  system  of  Government;  for 
example,  the  Congress  may  require  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  submit  such  reports 
as  it  may  find  of  value  in  carrying  on  its 
legislative  functions.”  (United  States  Code 
Congressional  and  Administrative  News,  v.  3. 
pp.  4836-4837,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  1956.) 

The  statement  concluded  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  prepare  to  take  action  as  soon  as  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  to  implement  the  bill 
and  “section  4(c)  has  been  removed  or  re¬ 
vised.” 

With  reference  to  Public  Law  155,  it  is 
noted  that  the  Commission  on  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  (the  so-called  Hoover  Commission) 
urged  the  repeal  of  section  601  in  Recom¬ 
mendation  No.  10  of  its  Report  on  Real 
Property  Management  (Rept.  Nos.  11-19  and 
Index,  vol.  2,  pp.  35-36,  1955).  The  Com¬ 
mission  also  observed:  “The  Commis¬ 
sion  *  *  *  questions  the  appropriateness  of 
congressional  committee  participation  in  the 
executive  function  of  operation  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  by  the  legislative  branch”  (H.  Doc.  No. 
177,  p.  36,  84th  Cong.). 


By  letter  of  April  27,  1956,  this  Depart¬ 
ment  responded  to  the  request  of  Senator 
McClellan,  chairman,  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations,  for  our  views  on  S. 
2479:  "To  repeal  section  601  of  Public  Law 
155,  82d  Congress.”  In  favoring  enactment 
of  the  bill,  the  Department’s  letter  pointed 
out  that  the  provision  sought  to  be  repealed 
was  similar  to  that  contained  in  H.R.  7512, 
83d  Congress  (Camp  Blanding  Military  Res¬ 
ervation,  Fla.);  that  your  veto  message  pre¬ 
sented  the  constitutional  objections  to  the 
provision;  and  that:  "The  position  taken  by 
the  President  in  his  veto  of  H.R.  7512  is 
equally  valid  with  respect  to  section  601 
of  Public  Law  155.” 

It  thus  appears  that  you  have  consistently 
opposed  an  invasion  of  executive  office  func¬ 
tions  and  powers  through  legislative  devices 
of  the  character  indicated.  Your  position  in 
such  regard  is,  I  believe,  fully  supported  by 
sound  constitutional  doctrine. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  section  601  of 
Public  Law  155,  82d  Congress,  1st  session, 
reflects  the  execise  of  legislative  authority 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

You  have  also  asked  for  advice  as  to  the 
appropriate  courses  of  action  which  might 
be  taken  in  the  event  the  indicated  provi¬ 
sions  are  viewed  as  unconstitutional.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  most  effective  and  practical  course 
of  action  would  be  to  urge  the  repeal  by  the 
Congress  of  section  601,  along  the  lines  of 
the  bill  (S.  2479)  introduced  during  the  last 
Congress.  If  you  are  agreeable  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  preparing  such  material  as  may 
be  required. 

Respectfully, 

William  P.  Rogers, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  that 
opinion,  I  particularly  call  attention  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
which  was  given  to  the  President,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  a  letter  of  July  13,  1955,  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  had  advised 
the  President: 

Another  aspect  of  invalidity,  of  equal  force, 
is  presented  by  the  proviso.  Thus,  while  the 
Congress  may  enact  legislation  governing 
the  making  of  Government  contracts,  it  may 
not  legally  delegate  to  its  committees  or 
Members  the  power  to  make  contracts  either 
directly  or  by  conferring  upon  them  power 
to  disapprove  a  contract  which  an  officer  of 
the  executive  branch  proposes  to  make. 
Apart  from  the  right  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  contractual  authority, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  do  not  have  the  legal  capacity  to  enact 
legislation. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  present  instance 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  assumed  to  themselves  that  power. 

In  that  instance  the  Attorney  General 
made  some  distinction,  apart  from  the 
right  of  Congress  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  contractual  authority,  in  which  he 
was  suggesting  that  certain  other  ele¬ 
ments  entered  into  his  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  asserted  its 
right,  in  enacting  legislation,  to  ter¬ 
minate  legislation  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  was 
when  President  Truman  called  upon 
Congress  for  emergency  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  railroads.  As  the  recom¬ 
mendation  by  President  Truman  came 


to  Congress,  it  proposed  that  the  power 
which  the  President  asked  Congress  for, 
namely,  to  draft  railway  labor,  be  ter¬ 
minated  only  upon  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  itself.  At  the  time  that  recom¬ 
mendation  came  to  the  Senate  and  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  then 
a  Member  of  the  House,  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  floor  leader  of  the  House, 
Representative  McCormack,  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  once  surrender  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  right  to  draft  labor  and  let  him 
have  the  right  to  terminate  that  power, 
we  would  be  surrendering  a  very  vital 
power. 

As  a  result,  before  the  bill  was  actually 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — although  it  was  passed  hurriedly 
that  same  day — the  bill  was  amended  to 
provide  that  the  period  for  which  the 
authority  would  be  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  be  terminated  either  by  the 
act  of  the  President  or  by  a  concurrent 
resolution,  whichever  decision  took  place 
first. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois — and  I  think  very  properly — has 
couched  his  proposal  in  terms  of  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  authorization.  I  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  having  raised  the 
original  question,  because  I  recognize 
that  there  are  precedents  for  terminating 
the  effectiveness  of  legislation  by  con¬ 
current  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  bill  itself  there  is  a  proposal 
for  termination  of  the  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  by  concurrent  resolution. 

As  the  bill  was  apparently  originally 
introduced,  it  would  have  read,  in  sec¬ 
tion  616: 

Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  act 
may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  be  terminated  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  committee,  in  considering  the  bill, 
apparently  decided  that  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  call  for  the  signature  of  the 
President.  Desiring  to  retain  control  in 
the  Congress,  the  bill,  as  shown  at  page 
55,  lines  11  and  12,  strikes  out  “act  of 
Congress”  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof 
“concurrent  resolution.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  this  time 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry:  I  should  like  to  have  the  Chair 
rule,  tomorrow  morning,  if  I  then  ask 
this  question  during  the  session  tomor¬ 
row  morning:  If  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  is  offered  and  is  adopted, 
and  if  the  budget  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  referred  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  is  altered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  will  that  be 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill? 

Have  I  made  my  parliamentary  inquiry 
clear?  I  do  not  wish  to  have  an  answer 
tonight,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
it  tomorrow,  if  I  renew  my  inquiry  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  following  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  suggest 
that  in  ruling  on  the  question  he  pro¬ 
pounded,  the  Chair  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  refers  to  legislation  to  au¬ 
thorize,  not  legislation  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand  that  the 
word  used  at  that  point  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  “permit,”  not  “authorize.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  it  has 
been  changed.  Originally  the  word  used 
was  “authorizing,”  but  I  have  changed 
that  to  “permitting,”  and  have  substi¬ 
tuted,  in  place  of  the  word  “basic,”  in 
the  last  line,  the  word  “important.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  know  of  those  changes.  Even 
so,  I  would  observe  that  legislation  is 
legislation,  and  an  appropriation  is  an 
appropriation,  and  I  do  not  see  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  any 
suggestion  that  the  Senate  rules  be 
changed,  nor  are  the  rules  pertaining 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  committees  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  modified  or  amended.  If 
legislation  is  to  be  proposed,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  legislation.  If  there 
is  a  proposal  to  appropriate  new  funds, 
a  different  question  would  then  arise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  offered  these  amend¬ 
ments  or  who  have  indicated  an  interest 
in  them  will  have  their  questions  ready 
for  the  staff  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
so  they  will  know  just  what  findings  are 
expected,  just  what  material  to  look  over, 
and  just  what  interpretations  would  be 
expected.  I  do  not  know  who  would  be 
responsible  for  that,  but  someone  had 
better  contact  them  tonight. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  Senator  who  have  offered  the 
amendments  and  are  concerned  with  the 
interpretation  of  them  make  the  con¬ 
tacts. 

In  raising  the  question  as  to  the  effect 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  I  mere¬ 
ly  sought  originally  to  point  out  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  look  into  that 
point.  I  do  not  pose  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer  or  any  other  kind  of  a  lawyer. 
But  in  view  of  our  experience  with  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  when  it  has  been  sought 
to  have  authorizations  modified  by  some 
categories  of  those  committees,  without 
participation  by  the  executive  branch, 
I  think  that  experience  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

I  have  my  own  reservations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  pro¬ 
gram,  particularly  in  light  of  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment. 
But  if  we  are  to  legislate,  I  think  the 
legislation  should  not  be  a  nullity,  and 
I  think  that  whatever  we  do  should  be 
clear  and  its  purpose  and  its  meaning 
should  be  established,  so  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  time  when  we  act  to  approve 
the  bill  or  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  Chair  and  of  the  Senate. 
I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  announce  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
this  evening. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 

10  A.M.  TOMORROW— UNANI¬ 
MOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO 

LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  PENDING 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  lose  the  floor, 
and  that  any  colloquy  which  eventuates 
shall  come  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
convene  a  little  earlier  tomorrow  and  get 
an  opinion  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  then  have  a  time  limitation 
placed  on  the  debate  of  amendments 
which  are  presently  pending,  and  on  the 
substitute,  so  that  this  matter  may  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority  lead¬ 
er  has  read  my  mind.  First  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn  tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  line  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  relative  to  a  ruling  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  unanimous  consent  request. 
I  do  so  because  the  Senate  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  proposal  for  almost  6  hours. 
We  seem  to  be  no  closer  to  a  solution 
now  than  we  were  at  the  beginning;  in 
fact,  we  seem  to  be  getting  farther  from 
a  solution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Comptroller  General  be  consulted  to 
make  the  determinations  requested  by 
various  Senators;  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  business  tomorrow,  1 
hour  be  allocated  for  debate,  with  a  half 
hour  to  each  side,  with  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments,  and  one- 
half  hour  by  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  make  that  2 
hours,  I  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the 
Record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  been  refer¬ 
ring  has  not  yet  been  offered.  I  assume 
that  the  majority  leader’s  request  in¬ 
cludes  that  amendment  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  because  it  relates  to  the  matter 
of  interpretation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which 
consists  of  only  three  words,  be  also 
included  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  parliamentary  situation,  my 
amendment  is  not  eligible  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  as  the  amendment  stands.  That 
is  why  I  have  not  offered  it. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  that 
it  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  be  submitted  for  printing 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
clarify  the  situation.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
and  that  within  those  2  hours  all 
these  amendments  will  be  discussed.  Is 
2  hours  of  debate  to  be  allowed  on  each 
amendment,  or  is  the  2 -hour  limitation 
to  apply  to  all  the  amendments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chussetts  and  others? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  about 
to  ask  the  same  question.  What  are  we 
asking  by  way  of  a  limitation  on  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  in  mind 
all  the  amendments,  because  we  have 
had  almost  6  hours  of  discussion,  and 
therefore  have  been  able  to  do  much  of 
the  preliminary  work  in  connection  with 
them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suggest  that  I 
have  done  all  I  can  to  reconcile  the  di¬ 
vergent  views.  I  have  offered  to  support 
the  amendment  that  I  had  suggested, 
but  it  has  been  rejected.  My  opinion 
still  is  that  the  provision  in  the  bill  as 
written  by  the  committee  is  the  best 
amendment,  and  I  believe  it  covers  the 
objective  of  all  the  others.  So  it  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  bill  if  we  ended 
up  by  accepting  the  committee  bill  as 
written. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed,  and  also  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  received  and  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dirksen,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Salstonstall, 
is  as  follows: 

(d)  In  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of 
a  proposed  loan  under  this  title  exceeds 
$1,000,000  in  the  aggregate  such  loan  shall 
not  be  made  and  no  agreement  obligating  the 
United  States  to  make  such  loan  shall  be 
entered  into  unless  thirty  days  earlier  a  full 
and  complete  report  with  respect  to  the 
purposes  and  terms  of  the  proposed  loan 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses. 

(e)  It  is  the  primary  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  above  paragraph  (d)  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  full  information  on  all  pro¬ 
posals  in  which  there  is  a  substantial  na¬ 
tional  interest:  Provided,  however.  That  if 
the  President  certifies  that  any  such  report 
will  be  adverse  to  the  national  security  then 
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by  action  of  the  said  committees  the  filing 
thereof  may  be  waived. 

(f)  When  an  authorization  is  submitted 
to  the  committees  named  in  paragraph  (d) 
of  this  section,  any  of  said  committees  is 
empowered  to  report  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  terminate  such  authorization  and  such 
resolution  shall  be  of  the  highest  privilege. 

(g)  The  chairmen  of  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
mittees  are  directed  to  employ  all  necessary 
competent  and  skilled  personnel  to  evaluate 
such  reports  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  entire  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  unanimous 
consent  request  was  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  interested  Members  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject — I  should  like  to  make  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  clear.  What  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  are  not  pending,  but 
are  still  to  be  printed  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  pend¬ 
ing,  to  be  considered  after  the  decision 
on  the  Fulbright  perfecting  amendment 
and  then  on  the  Saltonstall  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  pending 
also? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
not,  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be  offered 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  2-hour  limitation 
applies  to  all  the  amendments,  including 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  although  it  has  not  been  offered; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  majority  lead¬ 
er  what  is  comprised  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  include 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  any  of  the  mo¬ 
vants  of  those  amendments  change  their 
amendments  in  the  course  of  the  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
may  change  their  amendments  unless 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  final  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Suppose  another  amendment  is 


offered  on  the  same  subject  in  a  proper, 
parliamentary  way.  What  time  for  de¬ 
bate  would  be  available  on  that  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
question  should  be  directed  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  address  my  question 
to  the  majority  leader.  Suppose  another 
Senator  wished  to  offer  another  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  proper, 
parliamentary  way,  whatever  the  order 
of  consideration  may  be.  Would  he  have 
any  time  in  which  to  discuss  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  think  he 
would  have  time  after  these  amend¬ 
ments  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Suppose  all  the  time  had 
been  used.  I  merely  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
situation.  If  unanimous  consent  to  limit 
debate  to  2  hours  is  to  be  applied  only 
to  these  amendments,  and  I  or  any  other 
Senator  may  offer  any  other  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  same  subject  thereafter, 
I  have  no  objection;  but  if  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  exclude  any  other  amendment 
on  the  same  subject  because  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  situation,  I  think  that  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  majority  leader  will  not  do  that. 
I  think  this  problem  can  be  solved.  I 
think  we  are  close  to  reaching  agreement. 
In  fact,  I  had  already  in  mind  proposing 
to  withdraw  my  amendment.  The  ques¬ 
tion  would  then  revert  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
I  have  even  heard  intimations  that  he 
might  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
question  then  would  come,  I  think,  to  a 
choice  between  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  should  dislike  to  spend  all  day  to¬ 
morrow  on  the  same  subject.  Some  35 
more  amendments  remain  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  We  might  be  debating  this  one 
bill  until  the  first  of  September.  We  are 
wasting  much  time.  I  shall  not  have 
any  more  to  say  about  my  amendment 
except  possibly  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  further  yield, 
so  that  we  may  clarify  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  yield,  provided  my  right 
to  the  floor  is  protected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  about  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  do  anything  but  clarify  the 
situation.  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  coincide  with  his  unanimous-consent 
request  with  the  understanding  that  the 
limitation  of  2  hours  applies  to  these 
separate  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  any  other  Sena¬ 
tor  has  an  amendment  on  the  same  sub¬ 


ject,  he  will  not,  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  be  inhibited  from 
calling  it  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  answer  would 
be  that  that  could  be  done;  but  in  order 
to  nail  down  the  understanding,  I  make 
the  further  suggestion,  in  renewing  my 
request,  that  for  other  amendments  on 
the  same  subject  10  minutes  to  a  side 
be  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
that  proposal  apply  to  each  of  the 
amendments  offered  in  connection  with 
the  Saltonstall  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  come  back 
to  our  rule  concerning  any  additional 
amendments ;  and  there  would  be  20 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
not  the  majority  leader  think  that  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  regarding  even 
the  pending  amendment  some  time 
should  be  allowed  on  each  amendment 
to  the  Saltonstall  amendment  as  it  is 
offered?  I  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  unanimous-consent  request,  but 
to  allow  the  hour  of  2  o’clock  to  arrive 
and  then  to  vote  on  those  amendments, 
without  Senators  having  had  any  ex¬ 
planation  prior  thereto,  would  not  be 
sound. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  be  agreeable  to  20  minutes  for  each 
amendment,  10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On 
each  amendment  to  the  Saltonstall 
amendment?  Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  little  thin.  Various  small 
amendments  will  be  offered,  but  I  think 
10  minutes  is  a  little  thin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  Senate  has  spent  6  hours  dis¬ 
cussing  these  amendments.  What  I  sug¬ 
gest  is  in  accordance  with  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  suggests. 
We  are  trying  to  reach  agreement  in  an 
equitable  fashion,  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  we  have  spent  such  a  long¬ 
time  in  debate.  It  is  always  possible  to 
get  more  time  if  it  is  needed,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  agreement  provides  10  minutes 
to  a  side  on  amendments  which  may  be 
offered  to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  addition  to  the  2 
hours? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement.  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table.  Is  that  amendment 
included  in  the  2  hour  general  limita¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  be  done  deliberately,  but  I  hope 
no  Senator  will  take  an  hour  and  50 
minutes  on  all  the  rest  of  the  amend- 
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ments  and  leave  only  10  minutes  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  assure  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  will  get  all 
the  time  coming  to  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  concerning  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  if  that  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  Senate  will  have  effectively 
negated  what  it  did  last  Friday.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  allow  as  much  as  a 
half  hom  to  each  side  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  a  moment. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  why.  This 
point  has  not  even  been  suggested.  Not 
one  cent  could  be  provided  for  fiscal 
1962  under  the  committee  bill  unless  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  consid¬ 
ered  the  budget  offered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  relating  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  on  that  subject  this 
afternoon.  The  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  raised  another  question. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Comptroller  General’s  office  has 
been  consulted,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
us  opinions  on  the  various  questions 
which  have  been  raised  this  afternoon. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
not  press  his  point,  because  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  additional  time,  we  will,  of 
course,  do  what  we  can  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  must  know  that  for  the 
first  time  in  my  years  in  the  Senate  I 
have  interposed  an  objection.  I  do  it 
with  great  reluctance,  knowing  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  leadership  and  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  But  I  should  like  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  to  consider  this  question. 
A  number  of  Senators  have  stood  firm 
with  respect  to  the  continuity  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  funds  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
proposal  in  great  detail,  but  I  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  amendment  as  best  I  could  while 
I  have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  a 
single  thing  for  fiscal  1962  until  the 
President’s  program  was  considered  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  I 
may  be  in  error,  but  that  is  my  judg¬ 
ment.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
may  destroy  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  last  Friday.  As  one  who  voted 
for  the  5 -year  proposal  and  has  strong 
convictions  about  it,  I  do  not  want  to 
have  this  amendment  considered  in  10 
or  15  minutes.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  agree  to  a  proposal  for 
30  minutes  to  a  side,  I  shall  not  object; 
if  he  will  not,  I  think  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  rarely  makes  a  request 
of  any  sort,  and  since  the  Dirksen,  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  Fulbright  proposals  have 
received  lengthy  consideration  this  aft¬ 
ernoon,  I  should  like,  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  propose  that  the  debate  on 
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the  Hickenlooper  proposal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggested  30  min¬ 
utes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  agree  to  1  hour,  30  min¬ 
utes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right;  1  hour, 
30  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
request.  Was  it  30  minutes  to  each  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  On  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  the  proposal  is  that  there 
be  30  minutes  available  to  each  side;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry:  As  I  understand  the 
request,  it  calls  for  2  hours  on  each 
amendment  other  than  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  and  all  other  proposals 
which  may  be  made  in  a  proper  parlia¬ 
mentary  way;  on  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  30  minutes  to  a  side;  and 
on  all  other  amendments,  20  minutes  to 
a  side.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  be  in  order 
in  connection  with  any  of  these  amend¬ 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  will  be  in 
order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  proposed 
agreement? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  but  I  do  so  only  for 
purposes  of  clarification,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  10-minute  limitation  to 
each  side  will  apply  only  to  amendments 
pertinent  to  this  group. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  proposed 
agreement? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  made,  will  it 
shut  off  the  debate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  the  time  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  agreement  has  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  stated  that  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  could  be  made  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  such  a  mo¬ 
tion  would  be  in  order  at  any  time, 
would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
after  expiration  of  the  time  provided  by 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
forgot  to  request  that  the  agreement  in¬ 
clude  a  provision  that  the  time  be  allo¬ 
cated  as  follows :  One-half  under  he  con¬ 
trol  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  and  one-half  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Where  will  that  leave 
the  rest  of  us? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  someone  has 
to  allot  the  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Aug¬ 
ust  15,  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  S.  1983,  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1961;  that  on  the  pending  amendment, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself 
and  others) ,  the  substitute  proposed  there¬ 
for  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  as  modified,  and  the 
perfecting  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright  to  the  Saltonstall  and  others  amend¬ 
ment,  debate  thereon,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  and  Mr.  Fulbright. 

That  debate  on  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  as  a 
substitute  for  lines  19  to  23  on  page  8,  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Fulbright;  and  that  debate  on  any  other 
amendment  relating  to  the  said  amend¬ 
ments  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  and  Mr.  Fulbright;  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  provisions  of  said  amendments 
shall  be  received. 


\  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

\Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mining  I  had  the  honor  to  make  a 
speech  at  Independence  Square,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  several  thousand  delegates 
and  their  guests  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the’iAmerican  Federation  of  Teachers,, 
AFL-CIO.  They  have  flattered  me  by 
sending \me  a  telegram,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  a  \few  minutes  ago,  asking  that 
the  speecn  be  placed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Reoord  this  afternoon,  because 
they  propos^to  give  to  it  the  widest!  pos¬ 
sible  dissemination  in  connection^  with 
what  I  think  lime  will  prove  to  b a  very 
historic  controversy  over  the /type  of 
educational  legislation  which  smould  be 
passed  at  this  session  by  Congress. 

In  view  of  th<i  fact — as  T  indicated 
last  Friday  nightXin  the  course  of  the 
speech  I  made  then  on  thaf  floor  of  the 
Senate — that  a  variety  o y  compromises 
is  being  proposed  by  Various  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  various  groups/ 1  believe  it  im¬ 
portant  that  this  sp&fch  go  into  the 
Record,  because  it  set&rorth  my  position 
in  regard  to  this  cohtrVversy.  In  the 
speech  I  sought  to  makeXclear  that  the 
rights  of  small  boy i  and  girls  attending 
public  schools  in  America  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  trading  mart,  Vnd  that  I 
shall  never  be  a  party  to  any  compromise 
of  political  expediency  or  anX  compro¬ 
mise  of  educational  principle  or  any  com¬ 
promise  of  thsf  rights  of  these  small  boys 
and  girls  wheS  attend  public  schools. 

I  also  rrmde  clear  at  Independence 
Square  in  /Philadelphia  this  morning — 
which  I  tl/ink  was  a  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  setting  for  a  discussion  of  sdme 
basic  constitutional  principles  and  rights 
that  are  involved  in  this  education  con¬ 
troversy — that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Com 
gress/of  the  United  States,  as  I  said  last\ 
Friday  in  the  Senate,  should  go  forward 
in  passing  the  Kennedy  education  pro- 
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tlon  meet  some  of  its  critical  defense  and 
security  needs. 

However,  I  take  the  position  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  school  advocates  have  no  moral  right 
to  use  Whatever  political  power  they  may 
have  in  an.  attempt  to  block  the  passage  of 
a  public  school  aid  bill,  such  as  S.  1021, 
unless  and  until  the  Congress  passes  a  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  bill  for  private  schools  to  their  lik¬ 
ing.  This  is  asa  issue  and  a  tactic  they 
never  should  have  raised,  and  if  they  per¬ 
sist  in  it,  then  it  must  be  met  in  accordance 
with  the  democratic'processes  that  form  our 
system  of  self-government.  I  say  that  as 
one  who  stands  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  meeting  of  the  legitimate  rights  and 
needs  of  the  private  schools  of  America. 

I  well  know,  as  you  do,  tnk  great  contribu¬ 
tion  that  the  private  schools  inake  every  day 
of  the  school  year  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  debates  an  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  the  Senate,  I  frequently  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  if  on  a  given  day 
all  the  private  schools  of  America  were  auto¬ 
matically  closed  and  the  next  day  aus.  their 
students  appeared  at  the  doors  of  the  pbblic 
schools  for  admission,  then  the  taxpayers 
would  have  a  very  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  great  contribution  that  the  privates 
schools  make  to  our  educational  system,  both 
in  dollars  and  in  service,  every  day  of  the 
school  year. 

However,  there  is  no  escaping  certain  con¬ 
stitutional  limitations  that  confront  the  pri¬ 
vate  school  administrators  of  the  country. 
The  first  amendment  isn’t  repealed  simply 
because  private  school  administrators  would 
like  to  wish  it  away.  I  think  we  all  know 
very  well  that  the  first  amendment  isn’t 
going  to  be  repealed.  As  for  me,  let  me  make 
clear  that  as  an  old  constitutional  law 
teacher,  I  agree  that  it  should  not  be  re¬ 
pealed.  Neither  should  it  be  circumvented 
or  ignored.  However,  the  first  amendment, 
with  its  separation  of  church  and  state  doc¬ 
trine,  was  never  intended  to  prevent  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  to  legitimate  public  serv¬ 
ices  of  private  schools. 

I  do  not  intend  to  walk  out  on  my  under¬ 
standing  and  teachings  of  constitutional  law' 
just  because  I  walked  into  politics.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
be  of  assistance  to  nonreligious  activities  of 
private  schools  within  the  framework  of  our 
recognized  constitutional  limitations  if  all 
groups  in  our  society  will  face  up  to  the 
constitutional  realities  involved  and  substi¬ 
tute  their  obligations  of  citizen-statesman¬ 
ship  for  personal  feeling,  selfish  interests 
and  religious  bias. 

To  that  end,  I  shall  continue  to  work  foi/ 
a  program  of  sound  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  legislation,  such  as  is  encompassed/ in 
S.  1021,  S.  2345,  and  S.  1726.  But  once  again, 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not/going 
to  trade  off  the  rights  of  the  school  boys 
and  girls  in  the  public  schools  oy  America 
and  the  taxpayers  who  support  those  schools 
for  any  political  demand  in  result  to  taking 
action  first  or  concurrently  Zn  legislation 
affecting  private  schools.  / 

I  point  with  great  pride  to  the  educational 
statesmanship  of  a  group/ of  great  Catholic 
Senators  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  my  ad¬ 
vice  and  recommendation  that  advocates  of 
private  school  education  follow  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  statesmanship  in  this  field  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  so  clearly  charted 
by  such  Catholic  Senators  as  Mansfield, 
of  Montana;  Iktskie,  of  Maine;  McCarthy, 
of  MinnesotayrdcNAMARA  and  Hart,  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Smith/  of  Massachusetts;  Pastore,  of 
Rhode  Isl/nd,  and  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico. 
They  all/upported  the  public  school  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill,  S.  1021,  and  let  me  say 
that  their  objectivity  and  statesmanlike  as¬ 
sistance  to  my  committee  has  not  only  been 
helpful,  but  I  think  presages  well  for  ulti- 
nSate  success  in  the  passage  of  a  Federal  aid 
/to  education  program  in  this  or  the  next 
session  of  Congress  that  will  encompass 


sound  legislation  for  public  schools  in  a 
separate  bill,  sound  legislation  for  a  na¬ 
tional  defense  education  program  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bill,  sound  legislation  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  separate  bill,  and  sound  legisla¬ 
tion  for  private  schools  in  a  separate  bill. 

It  is  for  such  an  education  program  that 
I  shall  continue  to  work  in  the  Senate,  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  diverted  from  the  course  of  trying 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  children  and 
taxpayers  of  America,  irrespective  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  compromise  of  principles  for 
political  expediency  and  political  surrender 
that  may  be  dangled  as  legislative  bait  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  I  shall  continue  on  the  course 
that  I  have  chartered,  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  facts  support  me,  sound 
constitutional  principles  support  me,  the 
best  public  interest  supports  me,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  the  best  way  to  stop  the  shocking  waste 
of  the  intellectual  potential  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  and  girls  demands  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  an  educational  program. 

Further,  let  me  make  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  I  have  outlined  to  you  is  the 
program  which  this  administration  has 
clearly  outlined  and  promised  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
eventually  the  administration  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  as  it  deserves  to  be  sustained  by  the, 
passage  of  legislation  that  will  implement 
the  program.  Strengthening  of  the  public 
schools  does  not  weaken  the  private  /reli¬ 
giously  oriented  schools;  on  the  conti/ry,  it 
provides  a  standard  by  which  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of\the  private  schools  to  oMr  plural 
society  cat^  be  measured  and  pron/rly  evalu¬ 
ated.  It  may  mean  a  careful  rawilnking  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  as  to/when  and  for 
what  period  children  should  be  placed  in  the 
religiously  oriehted  schools/  but  it  cannot 
mean  the  demist  of  the  .private  school  for 
the  reason  that  a\great/ many  parents  are 
devoted  to  the  private  school  values  and 
are  willing  to  makeyCie  financial  sacrifices 
necessary  to  preserve  these  values. 

But  because  these  religrous  values  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  denomination,  it  is  most  in¬ 
appropriate,  and  in  my  judgment,  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  tor  the  StateY  to  subsidize, 
through  grants,  any  church  related  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  \ 

Loans  to  special  interest  groups  which  do 
not  inv/lve  an  element  of  subsidyXI  would 
make  /freely  available,  but  if  and  \nly  if, 
such/loans  are  repaid  with  interest.  Y  sup¬ 
port  these  loans  on  the  same  basis  as  I  'sup¬ 
port  farm  credit  loans,  or  rural  electrif^a- 
yion  loans,  for  worthwhile  production  pur¬ 
poses.  But  as  long  as  the  first  amendment' 
stands,  as  now  interpreted,  grants  from  the 
public  funds  should  not  be  given  by  the 
Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  reported  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  amendments 
of  1961  to  the  Senate. 

Significant  modifications  and  extensions 
of  the  NDEA  programs  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  an  effort  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  Among  these  changes  are  several 
which  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  many 
of  you,  since  they  bear  upon  the  tools  you 
use  in  the  classroom. 

The  committee,  for  example,  was  impressed 
by  the  need  to  add  the  subject  of  English 
to  the  existing  science,  mathematics  and 
modern  foreign  language  purposes  of  the 
act. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  permit  English 
teachers  to  buy  for  use  in  the  classroom 
equipment  and  teaching  aids  which  are  not 
now,  in  many  instances,  available  because 
of  budgetary  considerations.  In  addition, 
such  teachers  may  attend  short  summer 
institutes  to  improve  their  skills  and  in  so 
doing,  they  are  eligible  to  receive  stipends  of 
$75  a  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  de¬ 
pendent. 

Again,  a  new  title,  added  to  the  act,  should 
mean  a  significant  start  can  be  made  to  in¬ 


crease  the  library  services  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  public  schools.  You  share 
with  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  the  belief 
that  good  school  libraries  are  an  es/ential 
ingredient  of  any  teaching  progran/  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  upon  our  nation/l  support 
for  public  education  that  over /1 0  million 
elementary  students  and  600,00fi/ high  school 
students  are  enrolled  in  schools  with  no 
school  libraries  at  all.  Costs  of  library  ma¬ 
terials  have  increased  rapidly  making  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  support  from  p/blic  funds  for  this 
purpose  is  urgently  needed.  The  $30  million 
a  year,  4-year  progran/  of  S.  2345,  it  is  our 
hope,  will  provide  a /Substantial  impetus  to 
this  program.  / 

Many  of  you  may  be  interested  in  the  title 
II  provisions,  governing  the  student  loan 
program.  The/  committee  has  broadened 
the  scope  of  the  program  to  permit  teachers 
to  borrow  money  to  attend  summer  schools 
and  to  participate  in  the  loan  forgiveness 
feature  cn  the  act  now  applicable  to  full¬ 
time  st/dents  only.  It  is  our  belief  that  by 
extending  this  financial  aid  and  incentive  to 
teacj/ers,  you  will  be  encouraged  in  your  pro¬ 
grams  of  professional  development.  Many 
o/ner  areas  of  NDEA  operation  were 
/Strengthened  by  the  committee  including 
the  guidance  and  testing  section,  the  audio¬ 
visual  training  programs,  its  authorization 
for  the  purchase  of  test-grading  equipment 
as  well  as  areas  of  particular  interest  to  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education. 

In  my  judgment  you  will  find  S.  2345 
worthy  of  your  support.  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  communicate  your  support  for  it 
and  for  the  public  school  bill  to  your  Con¬ 
gressmen,  impressing  upon  them  the  value 
of  these  bills  to  your  own  schools  and  school 
districts. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  opponents  of  our 
school  systems  are  vigorous,  articulate,  and 
well  financed.  They  seek  through  the  press 
and  through  letter-writing  campaigns  to 
create  an  atmosphere  inimical  to  this  legis¬ 
lation.  You  as  teachers,  individually  and 
through  your  organizations  can  do  much  to 
counter  the  attack  by  speaking  and  acting 
to  convince  and  persuade  in  your  home  towns 
and  cities  the  great  bulk  of  our  citizens  who 
are  in  favor  of  these  programs  but  who  have 
not  voiced  their  beliefs  to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  a  melting 
pot,  an  open  society,  and  an  exponent  of 
plural  values.  This  is,  in  part,  the  strength 
of  our  political,  social,  and  economic  system. 
We  do,  however,  place  primary  value  upon 
the  general  agreement  we  share  which  lies 
beneath  our  surface  differences. 

It  is  a  commitment  to  the  belief  that  ideas 
and  ideals  are  important;  that  every  man 
and  woman  has  the  God-given  right  to  speak 
thfe  truth  as  he  sees  the  truth;  and  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  public  discussion,  agreement 
uponVommon  public  policy  can  be  achieved. 
As  community  leaders,  as  men  and  women 
devoted Yo  the  values  of  Western  European 
civilization,  your  duty,  responsibility,  and 
personal  inclination  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  your  profession  all  serve  to  fit  you  to  ac¬ 
complish  greaV things  in  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  entrusted\to  you  and  in  the  process 
of  working  with  'the  parents  of  those  chil¬ 
dren,  rekindling  their  interest  in  building 
the  best  and  soundest  public  school  system 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to\fhank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  great  honor  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  Yd  ay  by  awarding 
me  your  Merit  Award.  \ 

However,  I  have  no  right  Yo  accept  it  in 
my  own  behalf.  Whatever  l\have  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  field  of  education  legislation 
in  the  Senate  is  because  of  the\wonderful 
cooperation  I  have  received  front  all  the 
members  of  my  subcommittee,  including  the 
dedicated  help  at  all  times  rendered  No  the 
committee  by  my  close  and  good  frienckand 
colleague.  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Likewise,  the  members  of  the  full  Labhr 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  whose  chairman  is 
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the  incomparable  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Lister  hA^l,  deserve  great  credit  for  what¬ 
ever  we  ha\e  been  able  to  do  over  the  years 
in  the  field  \if  education  and  health  legisla¬ 
tion.  \ 

Not  only  thdy,  but  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  including  our  very  able  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  deserves  to  share  this  honor  with  me 
today. 

Also,  all  those  in  tee  Senate  who  have 
given  support  to  S.  1021  and  other  legisla¬ 
tion  that  seeks  to  have  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  fulfill  its  share  of  responsibility  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country  should  be 
included  in  my  acceptance  \f  this  honor. 
Therefore,  in  their  behalf  ana.  in  mine,  I 
accept  this  award  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  and  I  shall  cherish  it  very  much. 


August  lip 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
three  specific  considerations  have  in¬ 
fluenced  my  decision  to  support  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  S.  1983  with  respect  to  author¬ 
ization  and  appropirations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  military  assistance  program. 

First,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  indeed  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  our  total  defense  posture  and 
global  strategy.  I  accept  that  fact  that 
our  own  military  plans  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  role  we  expect  allied  forces 
to  play  in  both  self  and  common  de¬ 
fense.  I  recognize  the  risk  of  placing 
even  partial  reliance  on  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  free  world  collective  security  un¬ 
less  they  are  adequately  trained  and 
equipped  for  their  respective  missions. 

Therefore,  even  though  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  some  of  our  allies  should 
and  can  assume  more  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  their  own  military 
capabilities,  I  believe  we  cannot  settle 
for  the  most  they  will  do. 

Rather,  I  am  convinced  that  our  na¬ 
tional  security  interests  require  us  to 
provide  them  with  the  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  training  necessary,  over  and 
above  their  own  efforts,  to  make  their 
armed  forces  so  combat  effective  as  to 
be  a  reliable  adjunct  to  our  own  military 
strength  in  mutual  support  of  a  totally 
adequate  free  world  defense  posture. 

Second,  having  reluctantly  accepted 
this  premise,  I  can  only  conclude  that  we 
must  grant  the  authority  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  funds  essential  to  fully  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol¬ 
icy.  Toward  that  end,  I  endorse  the 
request  for  continuing  authorization  for 
military  assistance. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  the  past 
effectiveness  of  the  program  has  been 
limited  by  lack  of  such  authorization, 
but  I  am  confident  that  its  future  con¬ 
tribution,  as  well  as  its  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation,  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  enhanced  if  it  can  be  planned  on 
a  long-term  basis. 

No  private  business  could  be  prudently 
and  successfully  managed  under  re¬ 
strictions  such  as  those  which  have 


applied  to  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Forward  planning  is  even  more 
necessary  in  a  multinational  under¬ 
taking  which  involves  both  policy  deci¬ 
sions  by  other  sovereign  governments 
and  budgetary  action  in  fiscal  cycles 
which  do  not  always  coincide  with  our 
own. 

The  leadtime  required  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  procurement,  and  delivery  of 
military  equipment,  as  well  as  for  train¬ 
ing  allied  military  personnel  in  the  use 
and  maintenance  of  advanced  types  of 
weapons,  further  underscore  the  wisdom 
of  providing  the  continuing  authoriza¬ 
tion  essential  to  maximum  effective  use 
of  military  assistance  in  strengthening 
the  defense  capabilities  of  our  free 
world  allies. 

It  is  equally  essential  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  objective,  which  is  so  very 
closely  related  to  our  own  national  secu¬ 
rity,  that  adequate  funds  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  military  assistance.  Current 
efforts  to  improve  our  own  military 
posture  cannot  be  fully  successful  if  one 
part  of  our  total  plan  for  free  world  de¬ 
fense  is  weakened  while  the  other  parts 
are  built  up. 

If  we  fail  to  appropriate  the  amount 
required  to  prepare  our  allies  for  the 
role  we  expect  them  to  play  in  that 
common  defense,  the  United  States  will 
be  deprived  of  their  full  potential  mili¬ 
tary  support  at  a  time  when  it  may  be 
needed  as  never  before. 

Our  highest  ranking  military  men  and 
civilian  officials  have  testified  before 
committees  of  the  Congress  that  $1,885 
billion  is  a  minimal  estimate  of  that 
amount.  I  have  studied  their  testimony 
and  the  proposed  program  and  found  no 
major  reason  to  disagree  with  them. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  concluded 
its  hearings  and,  after  careful  delibera¬ 
tion,  has  reported  out  a  bill  in  which  the 
amount  proposed  for  military  assistance 
has  been  reduced  to  $1.8  billion. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  any  further 
reduction  would  not  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States — that  no  less 
an  amount  will  serve  to  promote  those 
security  objectives  of  the  United  States 
which  depend  for  their  attainment  on 
the  military  assistance  program. 

Third,  I  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  administration’s  request,  set  forth 
in  section  510  of  the  proposed  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961, 
that  authority  be  granted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  order  the  drawdown  of  defense 
articles  and  services  for  the  provision  of 
additional  military  assistance  in  cases  of 
emergency  where  he  determines  such  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  light  of  present  world  condi¬ 
tions,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  such  authority  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  in  our  own  national  interest  and  in 
that  of  free  world  common  defense. 

It  will  provide  the  means  whereby  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  responding  promptly  and  effec¬ 
tively  to  an  emergency  situation  in  which 
an  aggravated  military  threat  to  one 
of  our  allies  generates  an  urgent  require¬ 
ment  for  the  expedited  delivery  of  mili¬ 


tary  assistance  not  previously  programed 
for  that  country. 

It  is  most  likely  that  one  or  more  such 
emergency  situations  will  confront  us 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  We  are  already  faced  with  an 
issue  of  the  utmost  gravity  at  West  Ber¬ 
lin.  Past  experience  points  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  Communists  will  follow 
their  long  established  pattern  of  engi¬ 
neering  concurrent  crises  at  the  times 
and  places  of  their  choice. 

The  military  assistance  program  is  an 
instrument  of  unique  and  proven  efficacy 
in  dealing  with  such  crises.  It  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  immediately  and  fully  avail¬ 
able  for  similar  use  in  the  future.  The 
very  fact  that  the  $1.8  billion  presently 
proposed  for  its  implementation  in  fiscal 
year  1962  is  less  than  the  minimal  esti¬ 
mate  of  foreseeable  normal  requirements 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  flexibility 
provided  for  in  section  510. 

The  amount  of  drawdown  authority 
requested  by  the  administration  is  $400 
million.  The  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reduces 
this  amount  by  half — to  $200  million. 
Certainly  no  less  an  amount — to  be  used 
only  in  the  case  of  emergency  and  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  President — will  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  come 
switfly  and  persuasively  to  the  aid  of 
threatened  allies  by  giving  them  the 
means  to  defend  themselves. 

We  can,  and  must  afford  ourselves  this 
vital  margin  of  safety  which  offers  the 
best  possible  guarantee  against  having 
to  honor  our  mutual  defense  commit¬ 
ments  and  protect  our  own  security  inter¬ 
ests  by  engaging  American  forces  on 
foreign  soil. 
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“UNCLE  SAM”  WILSON,  OF 
TROY,  N.Y. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  661,  Senate 
^Concurrent  Resolution  14.  I  may  in¬ 
form  the  Senate,  before  it  is  stated  by  the 
cWk,  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
haXbeen  cleared  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship\the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviT:?\and  Mr.  Keating],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrencyesolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (Ss,  Con.  Res.  14)  saluting 
“Uncle  Sam”  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  as 
the  progenitor  yf  America’s  national 
symbol  of  “Uncle  yam.” 

The  PRESIDINGSOFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  t\e  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  bringing  up  tips  con¬ 
current  resolution. 

Senate  Concurrent  ResolutiorN.  14, 
recognizing  “Uncle  Sam”  Wilson  of  Troy, 
N.Y.,  as  the  progenitor  of  America’s  na¬ 
tional  symbol  of  “Uncle  Sam,”  deserves 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
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Tnh  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerkread  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives\of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
23(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  AcLas  amended  (48  Stat. 
332;  sec.  25-124(c) , 'R.C.  Code),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  23(d)\pf  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  332;  sec\25-124(d) ,  D.C. 
Code) ,  is  renumbered  as  section  “23(c)”  and 
as  so  renumbered  is  arrtende^  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(c)  Said  taxes  shall  be  collect^  and  paid 
in  the  following  manner: 

“(1)  Each  holder  of  a  manufacturer’s  or 
wholesaler’s  license  shall,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month,  furnish  to.  the 
Commissioners  or  their  designated  agents  on 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  a  statement  under  oath  showing  tlw 
quantity  of  beverage  subject  to  taxation' 
hereunder  sold  by  him  during  the  preceding 
calendar  month  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  or  their  designated  agent  the  tax 
hereby  imposed  upon  the  quantity  of  bever¬ 
ages  subject  to  taxation  hereunder  sold  by 
him  during  the  preceding  calendar  month. 

“(2)  No  licensee  holding  a  retailer’s  license 
shall  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  any  beverages 
subject  to  taxation  hereunder  other  than  the 
regular  stock  on  hand  in  a  passenger  carry¬ 
ing  marine  vessel  operating  in  and  beyond 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  club  car  or  a 
dining  car  on  a  railroad  operating  in  and 
beyond  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  which 
a  retailer’s  license,  class  C  or  D,  has  been 
issued  under  this  Act,  unless  such  licensee 
has  first  obtained  a  permit  so  to  do  from 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board.  No 
such  permit  shall  issue  until  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  have  been  paid  for  the 
beverages  for  which  the  permit  is  requested. 
Such  permit  shall  specifically  set  forth  the 
quantity,  character,  and  brand  or  trade  name 
of  the  beverage  to  be  transported  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  seller  and  of  the 
purchaser.  Such  permit  shall  accompany 
such  beverages  during  transportation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  licensed  premises 
of  such  retail  licensee  and  shall  be  exhibited 
upon  the  demand  of  any  police  officer  or  duly 
authorized  inspector  of  the  Board.  Such 
permit  shall,  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  beverage  by  the  retail  licensee,  be  marked 
‘canceled’  and  retained  by  him. 

“(3)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  anp 
empowered  to  prescribe  by  regulation  sue 
other  methods  or  devices  or  both  for  the/as¬ 
sessment,  evidencing  of  payment,  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  in 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  methodynerein- 
before  set  forth  whenever  in  their  Judgment 
such  action  is  necessary  to  preymit  frauds 
or  evasions.” 

Sec.  3.  Sections  23(e),  23(0,  23 (i) ,  and 
23 (j)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act,  as  appended  (48  Stat. 
332;  secs.  25-124(e),  257124(f),  25-124(i), 
and  23(j) ,  D.C.  Code) ,  ape  repealed,  and  sec¬ 
tions  23(g)  and  23(h)  of  said  Act  are  renum¬ 
bered  as  “23(d)”  and' “23(e)”,  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Section  2»fk)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic/Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (48  Star  332;  sec.  25-124(k),  D.C. 
Code),  is  renunlbered  as  “23(f)”  and  as  so 
renumbered  is/amended  as  follows: 

By  striking'  the  words  “of  subsection  (a) , 
(c),  (e),  arid  (i),”  from  the  first  sentence, 
and  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  “Each  holder  of  such  a  license 
shall,  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each 
monDi,  forward  to  the  Board  on  a  form  to  be 


prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  a  state¬ 
ment  under  oath,  showing  the  quantity  of 
each  kind  of  beverage,  except  beer  and  non- 
taxable  light  wines,  sold  under  such  license 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  month  and  such  statement 
shall  be  accompanied  by  payment  of  any  tax 
imposed  under  this  Act  upon  any  such 
beverages  set  forth  in  said  report.” 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  requiring  the  payment  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  tax  on  beverages  to  which  stamps  have 
been  lawfully  affixed  under  provisions  of 
prior  law. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioners  or  their  desig¬ 
nated  agent  are  authorized  to  redeem  any 
unused  stamps  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  prior  law  or  to  accept  same  in  payment  of 
tax  shown  due  on  a  monthly  return. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
w  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
pe  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in^  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

'  ec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first\day  of  the  calendar  month  beginning 
not  lags  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 1 
approval  of  this  Act.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Committee  amendment.  / 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Page  4,  line\  strike  out  “(1)”  ^*!d  insert 
"(!)”• 

The  committee^mendmei]/ was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  ''The  /Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  /follows: 

Page  4,  line  11,  strike  'out  “nontaxable 
light”.  /  \ 

The  committee/^mendmeilt  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker\will  the 
gentleman  yj6ld? 

Mr.  McMlLLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  seems  to  be  iome 
ambigujty  about  the  wording  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ir 
tent /oi  the  committee  clarified.  The\ 
amendment,  as  I  understand,  reads  that 
sych  license  number  must  be  affixed  at 
le  time  of  sale  of  such  spirits  by  the 
'retailer.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  this  amendment  means  that 
at  the  time  that  any  of  those  spirits  are 
offered  for  sale  or  placed  on  the  counter 
or  displayed  that  they  shall  bear  this 
license  number? 

Mr.  McMlLLAN.  That  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  seemed  ambiguous 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  4,  line  24  after  the  word 
“of”  insert  “display  or”.  I  think  that 
will  make  it  clear  that  our  intention  is 
that  when  any  of  this  merchandise  is 
offered  for  sale  or  displayed  it  should 
have  on  it  the  license  number. 

Mr.  McMlLLAN.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  accept  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  16,  insert: 

“Sec.  5.  Section  23  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C. 


Code,  sec.  25-124)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  thereof  the  followi; 
new  subsection: 

“‘(g)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  require  that  the  immediate  container  of 
each  beverage  subject  to  tax  under  this  Act 
contain  the  license  number  of  eacb'licensee 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  sucly' beverage. 
Such  license  number  must  be  affixed  at  the 
time  of  sale  of  said  spirits  by  the  retailer. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  spirit 
containers  of  less  than  two  jounces.’ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  chairman,  is  it 
true  that  since  ot2ier  provisions  of  exist¬ 
ing  law  alreadj/cover  the  sale  of  beer 
and  wine,  the/instant  legislation  applies 
only  to  the  ^ale  of  spirits? 

Mr.  McMlLLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Under  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
25-103(bfi,  the  word  “spirits”  means  any 
beverage  which  contains  alcohol  ob¬ 
tained^ by  distillation  mixed  with  drink - 
able'water  and  other  substances  in  solu¬ 
tion,  including  brandy,  rum,  whisky, 
pordials,  and  gin. 

/  Neither  beer  nor  wine  is  included  in 
'  the  above  categories. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harsha  of  Ohio 
to  the  committee  amendment:  On  page  4, 
line  24,  after  the  word  "of”  the  first  time 
it  occurs,  insert  the  following,  “display  or”, 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMlLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  District  of  Columbia  alcoholic 
\beverage  taxes — other  than  wine  and 
eer — by  means  of  a  reporting  or  affi¬ 
davit  method  in  lieu  of  the  present  tax 
stanap  method. 

The  reporting  method  has  always  been 
used  irk,  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
collection  of  such  taxes  on  beer  and, 
since  theiatter  part  of  1958,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  taxes  on  wine  has  been  by 
the  reporting  method — Public  Law  85- 
558.  In  other\words,  H.R.  256  provides 
for  the  paymenhof  the  tax  on  spirits  by 
a  monthly  reporting  system  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  is  now  provided  for 
beer  and  wine. 

The  present  tax-statop  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  is  pre¬ 
scribed  under  provisions  contained  in  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended  April  30,  1934 — Public  Law  191, 
73d  Congress.  This  act — and  Regulations 
promulgated  thereunder — stipulates  that 
the  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  shall,  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Collector  of  Taxes  by 
means  of  suitable  tax  stamps  issueo\and 
sold  by  him,  which  stamps  shall  der 
contents  and  payment  of  the  tax 
affixed  to  the  immediate  beverage  con- 
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tainer.  The  tax  stamps,  prepared  from 
steel  engravings,  are  secured  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  are  sold  by  the  Collector  to  licensed 
dealers,  tor  cash  or  certified  check,  upon 
orders — applications — issued  by  the  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Control  Board  to  be 
placed  on  6qch  individual  bottle.  Under 
present  regulations,  upon  purchase  of 
stamps,  the  hcensed  retailers  are  subse¬ 
quently  requited  to  stamp,  by  means  of 
indelible  ink,  their  license  number  on 
each  stamp  purchased,  as  well  as  on 
stamps  affixed  to  leverages  received  from 
local  wholesalers  'and  distributors. 

Testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  on 
this  proposal  on  June  7,  1961  showed  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the  District 
of  Columbia  purchased,  handled,  sold, 
and  distributed  44,776,100  excise  stamps 
for  distilled  spirits.  These  stamps  are 
sent  to  distillers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain,  where  they 
are  hand  applied  to  44,77’6,100  bottles. 
When  these  bottles  are  received  at  the 
retail  level  in  the  District  of  .  Columbia, 
retailers  are  then  required  within  24 
hours  to  hand-stamp  their  serial  number 
on  the  stamp.  This  entails  \another 
44,776,100  individual  application^,  The 
industry  estimates  that  these  burden¬ 
some  operations  cost  it  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  in  labor  alone. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  District  of  Columbia  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  taxes  by  a  reporting  method  in  lie' 
of  the  present  tax-stamp  method,  the1' 
bill  specifically  provides  that  each  holder 
of  a  manufacturer’s  or  wholesaler’s  li 
cense  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
each  month,  furnish  to  the  Commissii 
ers,  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  th/m, 
a  statement  under  oath  showing /the 
quantity  of  beverage  subject  to  taxation 
sold  by  him  during  the  preceding  calen¬ 
dar  month  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  each  month,  pay  to  tne  Com¬ 
missioners  the  tax  imposed  vlpon  the 
quantity  of  beverages  subject  t6  taxation 
sold  by  him  during  the  preceding  calen¬ 
dar  month. 

The  bill  also  contains  ^provision  to 
cover  the  particular  situations  of  pas¬ 
senger-carrying  marine  Vessels  and  club 
cars  and  dining  cars  op  a  railroad  op¬ 
erating  in  and  beyond  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Commissioner^  are  authorized  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  such  other  meth¬ 
ods  or  devices  for  /he  assessment,  pay¬ 
ment,  and  collection  of  such  taxes  in 
addition  to  or  in/lieu  of  the  method  set 
forth  in  this  proposal  whenever,  in  their 
judgment,  such  action  is  necessary  to 
prevent  frauds  or  evasions. 

The  bill  farther  provides  that  each 
holder  of  a/  manufacturer’s  or  whole¬ 
saler’s  license  shall,  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  each  month,  forward  to  the 
Alcoholic/ Beverage  Control  Board  on  a 
form  to /be  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners/  a  statement  under  oath,  show¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  bever¬ 
age,  /xcept  beer  and  nontaxable  light 
winds,  sold  under  such  license  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  during  the  preceding 
ca/endar  month  and  such  statement  shall 
accompanied  by  payment  of  any  tax 
Imposed  upon  such  beverages  set  forth 
in  said  report. 

Section  506(a)  of  Public  Law  591,  83d 


Congress,  approved  August  16,  1954,  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  provides 
that  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits/ wines, 
rectified  distilled  spirits  and  wipes,  and 
beer  shall  be  paid  by  return,  with  a  pro¬ 
viso  that  notwithstanding  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  the  taxes  shall  continue/ to  be  paid 
by  stamp  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  spall  by  regu¬ 
lations  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  by  return. 

Under  the  above  cited  authority,  on 
June  24,  1959,  the  Federal  Government 
abandoned  the  use  qr  revenue  stamps 
and  established  a  reporting  method  for 
the  collection  of  Fedferal  revenue  on  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits.  In  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  of  tne  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  House  of  Representatives, 
on  Treasury-P/st  Office  Departments 
Appropriations/for  1961,  on  February  2, 
1960,  Commissioner  Dana  Latham,  of  the 
U.S.  Interna/  Revenue  Service,  stated : 

We  feel  that  the  transition  (from  stamps) 
has  worked  .'remarkably  well  and  has  been 
very  smootlily  accomplished. 

Your  committee  feels  that  one  collec¬ 
tion  method  for  all  alcoholic  beverages 
is  bett/r  than  two  systems  which  now 
exist  ifi  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  submitted 
to  tjae  committee  at  the  hearing  a  list  of 
open  license  States  which  use  a  report¬ 
ing  system  instead  of  tax  stamps  in  col¬ 
lecting  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  as 
follows:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
'Colorado,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
\  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  and 
NOrth  Dakota. 

The  monopoly  States  which  do  not  re- 
quii^  stamps  of  any  kind  are:  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  States  of  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  \equire  tax  prepayment  but  no 
stamps. 

The  Alcbholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
has  adviseti  the  Committee  that  during 
fiscal  year  \1 961  revenue  was  received 
from  the  industry  as  follows: 

2,418  licenses  _ $1,116,441.02 

Tax  stamps  (whisky) _  4,878,741.25 

Tax  on  beer _ Y _  783,  470.  43 

Tax  on  wine _ V _  655,  057.  59 

Tax  on  alcohol _ \ _  715.  00 

Total - \ _  7,434,425.29 

The  Finance  Officc\states  that  the  es¬ 
timated  sales  tax  on  all  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  for  fiscal  year  k)61  was  $1,725,- 
000.00  for  a  grand  totalXpf  $9,159,425.29. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
estimates  that  enactments  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  would  result  in  an  increase  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  control  acmiinistration 
of  $36,218.00.  However,  theNCommittee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  Additional 
cost  would  be  partially  offset  by  savings 
effected  by  elimination  of  \he  tax 
stamps,  which  during  fiscal  yc\r  1961 
amounted  to  $14,996.00. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  the 'busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


ISE  August  1J> 

up  House  Resolution  414  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8400)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  development  and 
internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  eight  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  414  provides  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.R.  8400,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  legislation,  in 
my  opinion,  is  essential  to  preserve  our 
Nation’s  freedom  and  world  peace  as 
any  bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
former  years  either  in  times  of  war  or 
peace.  This  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  .waiving  points  of  order,  with 
8  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  8400  replaces  the  existing  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  constitutes  a  complete 
revision  of  the  basic  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  U.S.  assistance, 
both  military  and  economic,  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  the  result  of  a  critical, 
comprehensive  and  independent  review 
and  evaluation  of  today’s  problems  of 
national  security  and  foreign  policy.  It 
changes  the  operation  and  legislation 
and  the  organization  which  have  gov¬ 
erned  the  supervision  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
and  assistance. 

This  bill,  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
program  of  assistance  to  other  countries, 
contains  four  parts,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  designated  as  “acts,”  each 
bearing  a  short  title. 

Part  I,  to  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  of  1961,”  pro¬ 
vides  the  authorization  for  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  other  nations. 

Part  II,  with  the  short  title  “Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961,” 
authorizes  military  assistance  to  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Parts  III  and  IV  do  not  bear  short 
titles  and  include  a  variety  of  general, 
administrative,  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program  generally,  including  parts 
I  and  II. 

The  entire  bill,  including  the  Act  for 
International  Development  of  1961  and 
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the  International  Peace  and  Security  Act 
of  1961,  is  designated  the  “Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1961.” 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  succeeded  in  turning 
back  communistic  aggression  in  many 
countries  and  has  thwarted  Communist 
aggression  and  infiltration  in  neutral 
and  backward  countries.  Our  mutual 
aid  program  during  these  years  has  been 
responsible  for  the  economic  recovery 
of  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  nations  who  have  been  victims  of 
bombs  and  cannons  of  the  last  world  war. 

This  program  has  also  helped  a  num¬ 
ber  of  undeveloped  nations  and  areas 
throughout  the  world  to  expand  their  re¬ 
sources  and  improve  their  living  stand¬ 
ards.  The  future  world  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  for  their  cooperation 
during  the  last  15  years  in  curbing  and 
halting  the  progress  of  international 
communism.  Our  mutual  aid  and  secu¬ 
rity  programs  have  relieved  the  economic 
pressures  and  the  internal  subversions 
used  by  the  Soviets  in  their  attempt  to 
bring  under  their  domination  peoples 
now  free  and  independent.  Our  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  has  been  a  great 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  freedom-loving 
people  living  in  nations  who  were  once 
free  but  now  under  the  yoke  of  commu¬ 
nistic  tyranny.  In  addition  to  nations 
that  have  now  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  war  and  the  immediate  grasp  of  the 
Kremlin,  it  is  highly  necessary  through 
this  legislation,  to  help  other  friendly 
and  helpless  nations  who  have  recently 
won  their  independence  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  aggression  and  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  These 
newer  nations  are  now  striving  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  so  they  can  assume  an 
equal  station  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  self-government  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

One  need  only  reflect  back  to  the  co¬ 
operation  and  sacrifice  which  our  Na¬ 
tion  made  during  the  last  15  years 
through  such  programs  as  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  to  other  war-torn  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  the  new  nations  of  southeast  Asia, 
to  the  great  aid  programs  we  gave  to 
India  and  Pakistan  and  other  security 
arrangements  throughout  the  world  to 
realize  that  future  generations  will  some 
day  thank  us  for  the  sacrifice  we  made 
in  saving  the  world  against  Communist 
enslavement. 

Older  Members  of  Congress  can  well 
remember  the  testimony  that  General 
Eisenhower  gave  before  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  back  in  the  days 
before  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  General  Eisenhower  at 
that  time  stated  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  above-mentioned  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  all  Europe  and  most  of  Africa  and 
Asia  would  be  Communists  today.  That 
statement  was  made  over  10  years  ago. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  147] 

Anfuso 

Harrison,  Va. 

Moulder 

Ashbrook 

Healey 

Osmers 

Ashley 

Hoeven 

Powell 

Bass,  N.H. 

Hosmer 

Rabaut 

Betts 

Jarman 

Riehlman 

Boykin 

Jonas 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Buckley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roberts 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kilburn 

Roudebush 

Cannon 

King,  Utah 

Rousselot 

Coad 

Kirwan 

St.  Germain 

Cramer 

Kluczynski 

Saund 

Dooley 

Lesinski 

Slack 

Dulski 

McCulloch 

Staggers 

Ellsworth 

McSween 

Steed 

Finnegan 

Macdonald 

Wickersham 

Fino 

Mason 

Willis 

Glenn 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Halleck 

Minshall 

Winstead 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks  of  Texas) .  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8  additional  minutes,  following 
which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  bill  under 
consideration,  is  a  well  thought  out, 
streamlined  effort  to  simplify  our  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  over  a  longer  term 
of  years  than  the  former  operation  which 
was  based  on  year-to-year  financing  and 
which  has  proven  to  be  costly  and  waste¬ 
ful.  We  have  learned  that  international 
long-term  development  cannot  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  annual  planning 
on  our  commitments.  The  present  legis¬ 
lation  calls  for  a  5 -year  development  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  appraisal  for  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  and  distant  fu¬ 
ture. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  development  loan  fund  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  yeai's  and  the 
President  4  years  ago  told  the  Congress 
that  this  method  of  financing  was  well 
suited  to  the  character  of  this  type  of 
international  operation. 

We  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
during  the  debate  on  this  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  this  method  of  financing  of  the 
international  development  program  over 
a  5-year  period.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  Douglas  Dillon,  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  recognized  experts  on  interna¬ 
tional  finance,  along  with  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  Problems  of 
which  he  is  Chairman,  studied,  reviewed, 
and  approved  the  aspects  of  this  pro- 
posed  method  of  financing  and  operating 
this  international  security  program. 

We  are  also  going  to  hear  a  great  deal 
during  debate  about  “back-door  financ¬ 


ing”  and  judging  from  some  of  the 
speeches  which  will  be  made,  one  would 
think  that  this  method  of  financing  Gov¬ 
ernment  projects  stai'ted  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  Secretary  Dillon  testified 
befoi-e  the  House  Foreign  Affaii-s  Com¬ 
mittee  that  this  method  of  financing  was 
used  by  the  Hoover  administration  when 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Coi’poration 
was  formed,  using  the  same  identical 
borrowing  authority.  He  also  testified 
that  there  had  been  some  25  different 
agencies  of  the  Government  where  Con- 
gi'ess  has  authorized  the  use  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  authority  and  method  of  financ¬ 
ing  and  most  of  them  are  still  being  used 
today.  On  page  604  of  the  House  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  in- 
sei’ted  for  the  record,  26  different 
Government  departments  on  programs 
including  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance,  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Banks,  House  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Rural  Electrification, 
Public  Housing,  TVA,  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund,  and  18  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  operating  under  the  identical 
methods  of  financing  as  is  proposed  in 
this  bill. 

In  1951,  during  the  81st  Congress, 
General  Eisenhower,  when  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Appi'opriations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  at  that  time,  expressed  himself 
emphatically  against  1  year  financing 
and  programing  on  projects  which  are  of 
great  magnitude  and  will  extend  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  exact  words  used  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  in  his  testimony  10 
years  ago  on  this  financing  question 
which  will  be  so  much  in  dispute  during 
the  next  few  days  in  this  debate: 

As  to  the  time  it  is  going  to  take  to  get  a 
better  position  in  the  world  than  we  have 
now,  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  guess. 
But  I  did  state,  I  believe,  in  my  testimony, 
that  we  should  calculate  these  budgets  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  plan 
of  indeterminate  length.  The  worst  thing 
you  can  do  with  a  military  establishment,  or 
anything  of  that  size,  is  to  put  your  appro¬ 
priation  at  one  level  one  year,  at  another 
level  the  next  year,  and  then  suddenly  get 
frightened  and  put  it  at  a  much  higher  level. 
You  have  got  to  find  a  place  where  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  stabilize  it,  because  then  you  will 
operate  economically  and  with  the  least  cost 
for  waste.  But  if  you  are  constantly  dis¬ 
charging  men,  laying  up  equipment,  and 
then  the  next  year  making  increases  because 
you  are  a  little  bit  more  frightened,  it  will 
not  work.  We  have  got,  therefore,  to  couch 
these  budgets  and  our  plans  in  the  long¬ 
term  view.  The  long-term  outlook  today  is 
not  good,  as  we  all  know,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  hopeless.  We  are  strong,  and 
the  free  world  gets  steadily  stronger. 

I  noticed  that  in  one  of  the  minority 
opinions  filed  by  some  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  they 
term  this  method  of  financing  as  an  un¬ 
precedented  flexibility,  given  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  in  the  administration  and 
management  of  this  program. 

The  above  history  of  this  type  of  fi¬ 
nancing  is  not  unprecedented  but  has 
been  utilized  and  effectively  applied 
since  Hei’bert  Hoover’s  administration. 
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H.R.  8400  contains  98  printed  pages 
and  sets  out  in  detail  all  the  provisions 
pertaining  to  the  two  principal  parts  to 
wit:  Part  I,  the  international  develop¬ 
ment  section  of  the  bill  and  part  II,  the 
military  aid  section  of  the  bill. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should 
be  commended  for  the  long  hours  of  work 
and  diligence  which  they  contributed  in 
holding  hearings  over  a  period  of  4 
weeks.  The  printed  hearings  are  made 
up  of  1498  pages  containing  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  and  num¬ 
erous  other  Federal  officials  who  have 
long  experience  in  conducting  this  com¬ 
plicated  mutual  security  program.  Vari¬ 
ous  organizations,  including  labor, 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  groups  expressed 
their  opinion  in  the  printed  hearings  of 
this  legislation.  Members  of  Congress 
should  make  every  effort  to  read  as  many 
of  these  testimonials  from  the  hearings 
as  possible. 

The  greatest  organized  threat  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  enslave  man¬ 
kind  is  international  communism.  The 
United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  unless  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  governments  are  united  to  curb, 
combat  and  destroy  international  com¬ 
munism,  future  generations  will  be  liv¬ 
ing  in  enslaved  states  similar  to  the  cap¬ 
tive  nations  of  Central  Europe  and  in 
other  areas  throughout  the  globe  where 
the  Communists  have  succeeded  through 
infiltration  and  aggression  to  over¬ 
throw  free  government  and  install  their 
tyranny  over  liberty -loving  peoples. 
Although  this  program  involves  a  finan¬ 
cial  sacrifice  upon  the  people  of 
our  country,  the  issue  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  our  Nation  can  af¬ 
ford  this  international  development 
and  military  aid  program,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  can  we  afford  to  allow  commu¬ 
nistic  tyranny  to  run  rampant  and  en¬ 
slave  other  nations  until  we  eventually 
find  ourselves  a  small  bastion  of  free 
people  in  a  sea  of  world  communism. 

I  hope  this  legislation  is  enacted  with 
very  minor  changes  from  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  statement  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  relative  to  this 
rule  and  the  bill  which  it  makes  in  order. 
This  rule  waives  all  points  of  order,  and 
grants  8  hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R. 
8400  under  an  open  rule,  the  so-called 
foreign-aid  authorization  bill. 

I  think,  in  the  very  beginning,  it  might 
be  well  to  stop  and  look  at  the  record 
a  moment.  I  would  like  to  urge  you,  if 
I  may,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  if  you 
have  not  done  so  to  take  the  time  to 
read  and  to  ponder  over  some  of  the 
sections  contained  in  this  98-page  bill, 
and  to  read  the  report  of  the  committee! 
including  the  various  minority  reports, 
which  have  been  supplied  to  each  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House.  If  you  do  this,  you  will 


find  this  bill  carries  more  authority  and 
more  spending  than  any  bill  which  has 
ever  come  before  us  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid  matters. 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning,  we  have 
had  a  foreign  aid  program  now  for  15 
years,  and  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  was  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  I  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  as  much 
as  I  could  about  this  measure,  and  I 
must  frankly  state,  without  any  reflec¬ 
tion  on  my  colleagues  or  on  any  member 
of  that  committee,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  any  definite  information. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out,  for  in¬ 
stance,  all  of  the  great  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  alphabetical  organizations  we  have 
had  to  supply  American  aid  to  foreign 
countries,  which,  from  year  to  year,  were 
changed  like  call  letters  of  radio  stations. 

It  was  agreed,  I  believe,  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  by  those  who  were  ques¬ 
tioned,  as  well  as  those  who  asked  ques¬ 
tions,  that  originally  we  were  told  we 
would  only  have  to  furnish  aid  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  1  year,  and  then  it 
was  for  2  years,  and  then  for  3  years. 
Now  we  are  being  told  there  is  no  time 
limit.  That  is  the  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  there  can  be  no  time  limit 
now  placed  on  foreign  aid,  which  may 
run  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  and 
that  no  one  can  figure  the  total  cost.  It 
was  agreed  and  understood,  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  that  this  bill  carries  au¬ 
thorizations  of  $4,355  million.  But,  of 
course,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  agreed 
to  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  that  this  huge  amount  does 
not  include  all  that  is  in  this  bill,  or  all 
that  will  be  spent  for  foreign  aid  pur¬ 
poses,  because  it  does  not  include  many 
of  the  expenditure  items  that  are  paid 
out  through  the  United  Nations;  from 
appropriations  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — it  does  not  include  huge  payments 
made  out  of  the  various  types  of  banks 
now  loaning  and  furnishing  funds  for 
foreign  aid  purposes  to  different  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  different  groups. 

No  one  was  able  to  tell  us  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
take  this  bill  and  ascertain  it,  what  the 
total  cost  of  foreign  aid  will  be  under 
this  bill,  and  under  other  legislation 
already  in  existence. 

But,  there  are  some  peculiar  provisions 
in  this  bill  besides  the  $4,355  billion  au¬ 
thorization  carried  in  the  bill.  There  is 
also  included  an  authorization  for  the 
President  to  go  directly  to  the  Treasury 
and  present  a  Presidential  note,  as  it 
were,  and  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury, 
without  any  appropriation  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  all  funds  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
must  be  drawn  through  appropriation  by 
the  Congress,  a  total  of  $8.8  billion.  Call 
it  back-door  spending  or  whatever  you 
please,  this  huge  amount  of  money  can 
still  be  taken  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
without  any  direct  appropriation  by  the 
Congress,  or  any  review  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  out  of  this  $8.8  billion 
set  up  in  this  bill  for  future  loans  over 
the  5 -year  period — loans  and  grants  I 
might  add — that  $1.5  billion,  or  $300 
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million  a  year,  is  to  be  derived,  under 
provisions  of  the  bill,  from  moneys  paid 
back  into  the  Federal  Treasury  on  loans 
we  have  made  in  the  past.  When  we 
were  asked  to  enact  legislation  original¬ 
ly,  providing  for  the  making  of  these 
loans  to  foreign  countries,  we  were  told 
the  payments  thereon  would  come  back 
into  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  that  had  been  incurred  in  order  to 
meet  our  original  foreign-aid  loans. 

That  reminds  me,  if  I  recall  the  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
correctly,  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  advised  us  that  some  $86  billion  of 
our  taxpayers’  money  had  been  spent 
since  1947  in  direct  foreign  aid.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  expenditure  of  $86  billion, 
the  chairman  of  another  committee  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  interest  on  the  debt 
we  have  incurred  to  furnish  such  foreign 
aid  is  costing  us  right  now  $3  billion 
a  year. 

So  the  total  cost  of  foreign  aid,  up  to 
date,  runs  somewhere  well  over  $100  bil¬ 
lion;  and,  of  course,  there  is  this  new 
enlarged  program  before  us.  Those  who 
believe  in  foreign  aid  tell  you  it  is  all 
worth  while,  despite  there  has  been 
wasteful  extravagance  in  the  program, 
but  nonetheless  it  has  been  worth  while. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  and  see  what 
it  shows.  When  we  passed  our  first  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  only  7  percent  of  the 
world’s  people  were  under  Communist 
control.  Today,  right  now,  after  all  the 
billions  we  have  spent  in  foreign  aid  to 
help  other  countries  resist  communism, 
some  40  percent  of  the  people  on  this 
earth  are  living  under  the  domination, 
dictation,  and  control  of  communism. 
Evidently  our  various  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  have  not  done  much  directly,  at 
least,  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 

Whether  there  would  have  been  more 
wars  without  it,  I  cannot  say,  nor  do  I 
believe  any  other  individual  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  out  of  Congress  can  predict  with 
accuracy  what  the  situation  in  the  world 
might  have  been  if  things  had  been  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Let  us  look  further  and  consider  the 
broad  and  unused  powers  that  are  con¬ 
ferred  here  as  never  before  in  any  leg¬ 
islative  enactmentment  by  the  Congress. 
So  I  am  going  to  quote,  if  I  may,  as  to 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent— and,  of  course,  being  adults  and 
grownups,  we  know  the  President  him¬ 
self  does  not  exercise  these  powers,  but 
delegates  them  to  other  individuals  who 
represent  him  and  act  in  his  name.  I 
call  your  attention  to  page  108  of  the 
report,  and  I  quote : 

In  this  bill  there  are  51  grants  of  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  the  President,  and  18  au¬ 
thorizations  to  disregard  other  laws  which 
apply  to  foreign  aid. 

Just  think  of  it.  Talk  about  a  grant 
of  power. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  minute  and  consider 
what  the  President  can  do  with  this  $8.8 
billion  he  is  authorized  by  this  bill,  to 
take  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  direct¬ 
ly.  The  President  in  his  best  judgment, 
or  wisdom,  can  spend  it  all  the  first  year 
if  he  wants  to— which  I  do  not  think  he 
will  do,  at  least  I  hope  he  will  not,  but 
he  can  do  it — and  after  that  he  can  do 
other  things. 
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What  can  he  do?  He  can  lend  this 
money  to  any  foreign  government;  he 
can  lend  it  to  any  foreign  group  or  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  can  lend  it  to  any  American 
corporation,  or  to  any  individual  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen.  The  latter  may  be  the  an¬ 
swer  as  to  why  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
great  corporations  of  America  are  taking 
such  an  active  interest  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  Yes;  the  President  can  make 
loans  to  any  corporation  or  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  American  citizen,  for  up  to  50 
years,  without  any  interest  payments 
whatsoever  being  required.  Such  loans 
will  be  guaranteed,  and  any  man  who 
goes  into  that  operation,  the  man  who 
starts  a  factory  here  or  there  in  some 
foreign  country,  will  be  protected  and 
guaranteed  by  our  Government  against 
loss. 

How  does  he  pay  back?  He  pays  no 
interest  whatever.  He  borrows  a  million 
dollars,  we  will  say,  to  start  a  lead-pencil 
factory  down  in  Brazil.  He  pays  back 
nothing  on  the  loan  the  first  10  years. 
Then  he  pays  1  percent  a  year  for  the 
next  10  years,  or  a  total  of  10  percent 
on  the  loan  in  the  first  20  years.  Then 
in  the  next  30  years  he  pays  3  percent 
each  year.  On  what?  On  the  principal 
alone,  with  no  interest.  Yet,  if  you  will 
remember,  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  better  than  4  percent  right  now 
as  interest  on  its  long-term  bonds.  You 
will  find,  therefore,  that  the  $1  million 
loan  for  the  lead  pencil  factory  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  close  to  $1,500,- 
000  in  lost  interest  alone  we  have  given 
as  help,  not  to  some  foreign  country,  but 
to  some  individual  American  or  some 
American  concern  able,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  receive  the  largess  from  our 
American  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  bring  up  one  other  matter 
quickly.  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  the  statement  of  Secretary  Dillon, 
who  has  been  so  much  quoted  here,  per¬ 
haps  because  he  was  serving  in  another 
administration  in  the  past.  Secretary 
Dillon  went  down  to  the  Latin  American 
conference  in  Uruguay,  and  there  last 
week  he  made  the  commitment  that 
Latin  America  could  depend  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  United  States,  and  per¬ 
haps  other  countries  as  well,  if  any 
should  come  in,  at  least  $20  billion  in  the 
next  10  years. 

I  asked  the  question  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  when  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  what  authority,  by  what  right 
or  law,  did  Secretary  Dillon — even 
though  he  was  representing  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  even  the  President  has  no 
such  right — did  he  have  to  commit  the 
U.S.  Government  to  $20  billion  in  loans 
and  grants  to  Latin  American  countries 
in  the  next  10  years?  It  is  not  in  the  law. 
They  may  be  able  to  do-it  under  this  bill, 
with  these  new  authorizations,  if  it  be¬ 
comes  law,  but  it  is  not  the  law  today. 
And,  rather  peculiarly,  I  noticed  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  report  on  this  meeting 
down  in  Uruguay  that  Diilon  empha¬ 
sized  as  they  do  in  this  bill,  social  re¬ 
form.  But,  according  to  the  news  report, 
the  representatives  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  ob¬ 
jected  to  many  of  the  objectives  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  legislation,  and  in  these 
reports.  They  said,  “What  we  are  in¬ 


terested  in  is  getting  money  from  the 
United  States.” 

As  a  nation  we  have  not  been  beggarly 
in  our  treatment  of  the  people  of  other 
nations.  We  have  loaned  and  given 
them  much  money.  We  have  given  to 
Latin  American  countries  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans 
in  the  past,  most  of  which  has  never 
been  repaid. 

The  other  day  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations  filed  its  report  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  use  of  American  funds  that 
were  voted  to  relieve  the  drought  suffer¬ 
ers  in  Peru  about  2  years  ago.  And  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  that  investigation  revealed 
that  95  percent  of  the  money  was  sty¬ 
mied  on  the  way  and  never  reached  the 
poor  sufferers,  but  on  the  contrary 
further  enriched  the  rich,  helped  fur¬ 
ther  to  fatten  the  pocketbooks  of  cor¬ 
rupt  officials  down  there. 

We  are  told  that  under  this  bill  that 
situation  will  be  corrected.  But  this  is 
where  we  came  in  over  15  years  ago. 
Year  after  year  we  have  heard  the  same 
story  that  our  foreign-aid  program  was 
going  to  be  put  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
But  it  has  not  been. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  report,  listen  to 
the  debate,  and  scrutinize  the  bill  very 
carefully  before  you  vote  your  rights  and 
the  funds  of  your  constituents  away. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Smith!. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 


Ashbrook 

[Roll  No.  148] 
Healey 

O’Neill 

Ashley 

Hebert 

Osmers 

Ayres 

Hoeven 

Powell 

Bass,  N.H. 

Holifield 

Rabaut 

Buckley 

Hosmer 

Riehlman 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Roberts 

Coad 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roudebush 

Dent 

Kearns 

Rousselot 

Derwinskl 

Kilburn 

St.  Germain 

Diggs 

King,  Utah 

Slack 

Dingell 

Kluczynski 

Staggers 

Dooley 

Laird 

Thomas 

Dulski 

Lesinski 

Thompson,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Libonati 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Finnegan 

McCulloch 

Whitten 

Fino 

Macdonald 

Wickersham 

Gilbert 

Mason 

Willis 

Glenn 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Griffin 

Minshall 

Winstead 

Harrison,  Va. 

Morrison 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks  of  Texas) .  On  this  rollcall,  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

The  bill  which  this  rule  makes  in  order 
differs  very  widely  in  all  respects,  prac¬ 
tically,  from  the  bills  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  adopted;  and  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  just  one  or  two  of  its  provi¬ 
sions,  for  I  shall  not  have  time  to  go  into 
them  at  length.  To  begin  with,  this  bill 
waives  points  of  order.  That  request 
was  made  in  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
asked  why  we  should  waive  the  rules  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
Usually  there  are  some  specific  reasons, 
but  I  was  unable  to  get  any  reason  why 
we  should  waive  points  of  order  on  this 
bill  other  than  the  fact  that  there  were 
numerous  matters  in  it  that  were  subject 
to  points  of  order  because  they  were  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  We 
had  a  record  vote  on  whether  we  should 
go  that  far  in  waiving  points  of  order 
generally  on  this  bill;  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  vote  was  8  to  something 
else.  So  under  this  rule,  if  you  adopt  it, 
no  point  of  order  can  be  raised  as  to  this 
bill. 

Points  of  order  are  not  the  only  things 
we  waived  in  this  bill,  we  are  waiving  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  Congress 
in  place  after  place;  we  are  waiving  the 
appropriations  process;  we  are  waiving 
the  functions  of  the  next  Congress  that 
has  not  yet  been  elected,  and  we  are 
waiving  the  functions  of  the  Congress 
after  that,  which  has  never  been  elected. 
Then  when  the  Fourth  of  July  comes 
around  we  go  out  and  wave  the  flag  and 
brag  about  our  ancestors  and  try  and 
equate  our  feeble  performances  to  those 
of  the  founders  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  going  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  matter  of  back-door  spending.  In 
the  newspapers  we  have  seen  and  in  the 
debates  we  have  heard  a  lot  to  the  effect 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
can  go  in  the  back  door  to  get  this  $8.8 
from  the  Treasury  through  what  is  po¬ 
litely  called  Treasury  loans,  and  we  ex¬ 
tend  this  program  for  5  years — and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  if  someone  will  undertake 
to  contradict  it  I  hope  they  will  try,  but 
it  cannot  be  done — that  after  you  pass 
this  bill  it  is  the  last  function  you  will 
ever  perform  under  this  program — you 
will  never  have  another  opportunity  for 
an  effective  correction  of  the  things  that 
are  wrong  until  after  you  have  approved 
this  $8.8  billion.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
statement  is  not  correct  I  want  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  to  show  me  where.  I 
know,  because  I  am  not  wrong. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  said  there  will  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  Congress  to  approve  the  action 
of  their  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
will  never  hear  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  any  more  if  you  pass  this  bill. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  to  change,  to  reduce, 
if  they  so  deisre,  or  to  limit  the  amount 
of  funds  that  might  be  expended  under 
this  program.  That  is  not  correct,  be¬ 
cause  when  you  pass  this  bill  you  have 
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appropriated  the  money  for  all  intents 
and  purposes.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  of  the  House,  was  quoted  in 
a  newspaper  article  of  yesterday  to  this 
effect.  I  quote : 

Those  who  charge  that  Congress  will  be 
deprived  of  its  control  over  long-range  for¬ 
eign  aid  development  financing  have  no 
grounds  to  substantiate  their  viewpoint. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 
The  matter  of  congressional  control  is 
mentioned  only  in  two  places  in  this  bill. 
One  is  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Corporation  Control  Act. 

In  the  committee  report,  page  18,  the 
committee  was  good  enough  to  quote  the 
Corporation  Control  Act,  and  I  would 
like  to  leave  it  to  your  good  judgment 
whether  this  furnishes  any  control  that 
would  permit  the  Congress  to  stop  this 
thing  when  they  find  out  it  is  wrong. 

I  am  going  to  impose  upon  you  by 
reading  the  section  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  on  page  18  says  gives  Con¬ 
gress  control: 

The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  and  providing  for  repayment 
of  capital  funds  and  the  payment  of  divi¬ 
dends.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  preventing  Government 
corporations  from  carrying  out  and  financing 
their  activities  as  authorized  by  existing  law. 

That  is  what  you  are  going  to  pass 
here  this  week,  and  whether  you  pass 
it  or  not,  the  Corporation  Control  Act 
itself  says  it  shall  not  apply  to  this 
existing  legislation. 

There  is  a  little  more  of  it  which  I 
will  not  bore  you  with  reading. 

There  is  one  other  place  where  a  pos¬ 
sible  control  by  Congress  is  mentioned, 
and  that  is  on  page  52  of  the  bill,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  authorizations  or  ap¬ 
propriations  or  back-door  spending, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Here  is  what  is  stated  on  page  52, 
section  616: 

Assistance  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

What  does  that  mean?  Somebody 
probably  is  going  to  get  up  here  and  say 
that  a  concurrent  resolution  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  signature  of  the  President. 
That  thing  of  whether  the  signature  of 
the  President  is  obtained  is  the  whole 
crux  of  this  arrangement.  The  Presi¬ 
dent's  signature  is  required  to  any  act 
of  legislation  as  provided  specifically  by 
the  Constitution.  A  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  repealing  or  modifying  or  changing 
this  bill  in  any  respect  is  a  piece  of 
legislation,  and  any  legislation,  includ¬ 
ing  concurrent  resolutions,  requires  the 
President’s  signature. 

What  I  am  getting  down  to  is  this: 
We  all  know  that  the  present  President, 
probably  the  next  President,  and  the  last 
President,  were  very  enthusiastic  and 
honestly  so  about  this  program,  and  he 
is  very  insistent  about  this  particular 
phase  of  this  particular  bill. 


With  all  due  respect  to  him  in  his 
conception  of  his  duties  and  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country,  we  know 
perfectly  well  after  this  bill  is  passed 
if  we  should  pass  any  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  or  any  other  legislation  that  un¬ 
dertook  to  repeal  it  or  diminish  it  or  do 
anything  to  it  is  going  to  meet  with  the 
President’s  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  all  that  add 
up  to?  Even  if  you  had  any  control 
over  this  program,  it  means  that  Con¬ 
gress  could  only  exercise  its  powers  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  everybody  knows  you 
would  never  get  it.  So,  I  again  assert 
that  this  action  is  your  one,  your  only 
and  your  last  opportunity  to  control  this 
legislation  and  the  expenditure  of  this 
$8.8  billion  of  your  constituents’  tax 
money.  Therefore,  whatever  you  want 
to  do  about  this  thing,  you  do  it  now  or 
you  will  never  do  it;  you  do  it  now  or 
the  next  Congress,  which  has  never  been 
elected  as  yet  by  the  people,  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it.  The  next  Congress  after 
that  will  not  be  able  to  do  it,  because 
you  have  a  law  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
That  is  the  reason  I  call  your  attention 
so  seriously  to  this  thing.  I  know  that 
we  have  stepped  away  from  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  many  deplorable  ways,  in  my 
judgment,  but  I  believe  this  is  about  the 
worst  thing  with  which  we  have  ever 
been  confronted.  Anyone  in  this  body 
who  disputes  anything  I  have  said  about 
the  utter  and  complete  lack  of  effective 
congressional  control,  I  would  like  him 
to  say  so  in  debate,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  here  when  he  does  say  so.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to  say  that  “No;  this  con¬ 
current  resolution  does  not  have  to  be 
signed  by  the  President.’’  That  matter 
was  gone  into  many,  many  years  ago 
when  concurrent  resolutions  were  young. 

I  refer  you  to  Hinds’  Precedents,  volume 
4,  sections  3483  and  3484,  where  you  will 
find  that  after  an  exhaustive  study  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
that  question  was  answered.  It  did  not 
need  exhaustive  study.  All  it  needed  was 
looking  at  the  Constitution,  which  says 
that  any  legislative  proposal  requires 
Presidential  signature.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  it.  You  do  not  have 
control  over  it. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  future  foreign  aid  programs?  I 
noticed  in  the  paper  the  other  day  a 
matter  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  LMr.  Brown]  just  referred,  to  the 
effect  that  someone  was  down  in  South 
America  negotiating  to  spend  $20  bil¬ 
lion  down  there  of  our  money.  Have  any 
of  you  been  consulted  about  that?  All 
I  know  about  it  is  what  I  see  in  the 
newspapers.  Day  before  yesterday  there 
was  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  said  the  little  countries  down  there 
were  getting  worried.  They  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  who  was  going  to  pick  the  most 
of  the  meat  off  our  bones  up  here; 
they  thought  the  big  countries  were  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  best  of  them.  So  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — according  to 
this  newspaper  report,  and  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  more — had  assured  them  that  before 
this  year  ended  these  small  nations 
would  receive  $1  billion  from  the  United 
States. 


Is  somebody  going  to  come  back  here 
in  the  months  to  come  and  say  to  Con¬ 
gress  “We  are  sorry,  but  you  are  already 
committed  to  this  thing.  Our  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  down  there 
and  committed  us.” 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  down  there 
making  these  commitments  without 
somebody  in  authority  having  told  him 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  completely 
to  abdicate  and  delegate  our  functions 
imposed  upon  us  under  the  Constitution 
and  under  our  oath  of  office?  Are  we  to 
continue  to  pass  bills  like  this  in  the 
future?  And  when  we  pass  an  authori¬ 
zation  for  a  loan  from  the  Treasury  it 
means  you  cannot  touch  it  from  that  day 
forward,  whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  in¬ 
different?  I  pose  those  questions  to  you 
seriously  because  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  have  been  here  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  have  never  been  as  deeply  worried 
about  the  future  of  my  country  as  I  am 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  do  this  thing.  I  think  we  will  be  de¬ 
linquent  and  irresponsible  in  our  func¬ 
tions  if  we  ever  let  this  title  II  in  this 
bill  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Just  a  month  or  two  ago  I  stood  here 
and  presented  regretfully  to  the  House 
a  rule  to  bring  up  the  bill  to  increase  our 
debt  limit  to  nearly  $300  billion  because 
Congress  had  spent  money  we  did  not 
have.  Mark  my  words,  if  we  pass  this 
bill  we  will  be  here  again  in  a  few 
months  with  another  bill  to  again  in¬ 
crease  our  debt,  and  pass  the  burden  of 
payment  on  to  plague  future  unborn 
generations  for  many,  many  decades  to 
come.  Already  the  American  taxpayers 
are  paying  over  $8  billion  a  year,  just  in 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  What 
does  the  future  hold  if  we  continue  this 
headlong,  irresponsible  course. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  l Mrs.  St.  George],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

(Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

[Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church], 

(Mrs.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
tomorrow,  and  for  a  large  part  of  this 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
give  its  attention  to  H.R.  8400,  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1961. 

Never  was  there  more  need  on  the 
part  of  every  Member  of  the  House  for 
more  earnest,  studious,  honest,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  prayerful  consideration. 

On  Thursday,  June  8 — the  second  day 
of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation — a  new 
note  of  warning  was  sounded  by  Gen.  Ly¬ 
man  L.  Lemnitzer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  he  stated  that  “the 
decades  of  the  sixties  could  be  decisive 
to  the  survival  of  this  Nation  and  its 
allies.” 
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It  is  in  the  light  of  that  warning  that 
I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues,  through 
study  of  the  hearings  as  well  as  of  the 
legislation  itself,  to  ask  himself  quietly 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  debate 
whether  H.R.  8400  is  indeed  the  effective 
answer  to  the  need.  In  this  spirit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  humbly  insert  the  statement 
signed  by  Congressman  Adair  and  my¬ 
self,  two  of  the  four  Members  who  voted 
against  reporting  out  H.R.  8400  in  its 
present  form : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  on  H.R.  8400  (Pp.  105-110) — Addi¬ 
tional  Views 

Previous  statements  of  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  programs  and  operations  made  by  us 
over  the  years  have  pointed  out  our  interest 
in  mutual  security,  our  dedication  to  peace, 
and  our  desire  for  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  among  peoples  of  all  nations.  We, 
of  course,  believe  strongly  in  mutual  security 
and  hold  in  particular  that  our  several  com¬ 
mitments  to  aid  and  strengthen  our  allies 
and  friends  must  be  kept.  In  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  in  face  of  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
program  to  meet  expectations  and  need,  we 
have  called  repeatedly  for  a  complete  review 
and  revision  of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

This  year  we  looked  forward  with  much 
optimism  to  new  legislation  to  be  brought 
before  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  adequately  meet  the  challenge  that 
this  country  faces  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  We  foresaw  furthermore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  strengthening  the  bill  that  was  of¬ 
fered,  through  essential  amendments.  Such 
amendments  did  not  pass. 

H.R.  8400  fails  to  meet  the  critical  need 
as  demonstrated  by  our  world  situation  for 
new  and  practical  vision;  adequate  new 
tools;  built-in  guarantees  against  repetition 
of  former  errors  and  miscreancy;  and  assur¬ 
ances  of  sufficient  increased  regard  for  U.S. 
interests.  As  sincere  critics  of  past  programs 
and  past  performances,  we  regret,  perhaps 
more  than  others,  that  this  new  legislation 
fails  to  meet  either  our  anticipations  or  the 
need. 


At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  new  trial 
and  challenge — a  challenge  that  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  accept  with  requisite  courage  and  de¬ 
termination — nothing  less  than  the  best 
should  be  considered  acceptable  or  accepted. 

The  basic  problem  which  this  Congress 
must  face  is  the  one  that  we  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first  day  of  our 
hearings : 

“The  problem  of  why  it  is,  after  all  these 
years,  despite  a  noble  goal  and  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  unstinted  appropriations,  that  we 
are  presently  where  we  are”  (hearings,  p.  90) . 

And  the  partial  answer  must  be,  noble 
goals  and  good  intentions  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  not,  in  themselves,  enough. 

We  agreed  in  large  part  with  and  signed 
the  supplemental  views  of  the  minority 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  We,  too, 
agree  that  the  note-issuing  authority  is  not 
a  necessary  method  or  a  proper  method  to 
finance  long-term  development  loans. 

We  further  agree,  as  regards  the  hope  of 
the  administration  to  obtain  social  reform 
in  the  countries  to  be  aided  that  a  new 
method  of  financing  our  program  at  home 
will  not  hasten  reforms  abroad — unless  that 
method  will  ignore  or  minimize  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

We  agree  with  the  supplemental  views  that 
the  record  does  not  justify  the  expressed 
fear  that  the  Congress  would  fail  to  provide 
the  funds  needed  to  continue  valid  foreign 
assistance  programs.  The  two  signers  of 
these  additional  views  remain  unconvinced, 
however,  that  “friends”  can  be  won — or 
social  reform  necessarily  imposed — through 
“dollar  diplomacy.”  We  particularly  concur 
with  the  statement  that  the  proposal  for 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the 
costs  would  weaken  the  control  of  Congress. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  REQUIRED 

However,  our  criticism  of  H.R.  8400  goes 
further  than  the  pointed  objections  raised 
in  the  minority  supplemental  views  and  must 
in  good  conscience  be  accordingly  expressed. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  U.S.  history, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  insist  upon  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  fiscal  justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  and  all  expenditures  that  Con¬ 
gress  votes.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in  face 


of  rising  military  costs.  We  must  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  all  spending  programs.  As  we 
already  know,  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1961  amounted  to  $3.9  billion — well 
beyond  expectations;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  fiscal  year  1962  the  deficit  will  reach  at 
least  $5  billion.  Our  concern  must  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  magnitude  of  expenditures  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  not  only  for  fiscal  1962, 
but  in  the  years  ahead. 

MONEY  REQUESTED  AND  SUMS  AVAILABLE 

The  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  specifically 
authorizes  $4,355,500,000.  The  “new”  sums 
will  be  made  available  despite  an  estimated 
unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30,  1961, 
of  $5,443,412,000,  of  which  approximately 
$145,500,000  remains  unobligated.  The  bill, 
however,  sets  no  overall  cost  on  foreign  aid 
beyond  the  $8,800  million  in  loans  over  5 
years,  plus  $1,368.5  million  in  grants  to  be 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1962.  It  does 
give  the  President  such  wide  authority  to 
tap  other  programs  and  resources,  including 
the  military  stockpiles  and  interest  accruing 
from  and  repayments  of  previous  loans,  that 
the  total  authorization  is  far  greater.  An 
estimated  total  outlay  of  over  $30  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  is  closer  to  reality;  and  this 
does  not  include  $1,800  million  in  military 
aid  for  1962,  and  sums  appropriated  in  the 
succeeding  years  for  military  assistance,  plus 
“such  sums  as  may  be  necessary”  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  act. 

It  is  almost  impossible  indeed  to  get  two 
agreeing  estimates  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  money  contained  in  this  bill  (H.R.  8400) . 
In  the  corresponding  bill  brought  out  by  the 
Senate,  which  is  essentially  similar  in 
amounts,  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  points  out: 
“Assuming  annual  appropriation  authoriza¬ 
tions  at  the  1962  level  throughout  the  period 
1962-66,  along  with  other  available  funds, 
the  5-year  cost  of  foreign  aid  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  bill  (S.  1983)  may  be  estimated 
at  more  than  $36.6  billion.”  His  estimate  is 
based  on  the  following  chart  which  appeared 
on  page  12903  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  28,  1961: 


Spending  authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  provided  in  S.  1983,  as  reported  to  the  Seriate,  J  uly  34,  1961  (6-year  projection,  fiscal  years 

1962-66 ) 1 


[In  millions. 


Line 

Authorization  and  program 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  specifically 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  generally 

Amounts  provided 
from  other  sources 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1902 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Total 

9 

12 

11 

25 

22 

9 

23 

13 

18 

25 

1 

21 

3 

21 

Development  assistance: 

|  Loans:  Authority  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts.  - 

Grants,  etc.: 

$1,187 

$7,600 

$1,187 

$7, 600 

$8,787 

380 

(1,100) 

5 

154 
450 
_ 300 

1  $1,520 

380 

(1,100) 

5 

154 

450 

300 

*  1,520 

1,900 

(1,100) 

25 

768 

2,  250 
1,500 

1  20 
>  614 
•  1,800 
> 1,200 

i  20 
i  614 
i  1,800 
i  1,200 

Contributions  to  international  organizations  and  programs.. 

1,289 

51 

5,154 

1  204 

1,289 

51 

5,154 

1  204 

0,  443 
255 

Administrative  expenses.  . . . . . 

Unexpended  balances  continued  available: 

$3, 108 
631 

3,  108 
631 

3,  108 
631 

Foreign  currencies . . . . . 

Subtotal,  balances . . . 

3,739 

3,739 

3,  739 

Other: 

Authority  for  Federal  agencies  to  furnish  service  and 

Authority  to  use  foreign  currency  receipts  from  loans, 

$1,  000 

$4, 000 

1,000 

4,000 

5, 000 

Total,  development  assistance . 

2,527 

7,600 

3,739 

5,358 

1,000 

4,  000 

7,266 

16,  958 

24,  224 

'  '  ' 

1  — 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Spending  authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  provided  in  S.  1983,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  July  2!h  1961  ( 5-year  projection,  fiscal  years 

1962-66 )  1 — Continued 


[In  millions] 


Page 

Line 

Authorization  and  program 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  specifically 

Amounts  author¬ 
ized  generally 

Amounts  provided 
from  other  sources 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Fiscal 

year 

1962 

Fiscal 

years 

1963-66 

Total 

31 

30 

Military  assistance; 

Grants,  etc.  . 

$1,800 

$1,800 

i  $5,  400 

-99 

1 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  continued  available 
Other: 

Authority  to  sell  military  stocks  to  foreign  countries,  etc 
Authority  to  contract  for  procurement  of  military  stocks 
for  sale  to  foreign  countries,  etc 

$2, 370 

800 
2,  370 

$9, 000 
2,  370 

34 

20 

37 

5 

Authority  to  use  Department  of  Defense  military  stocks. 

800 

200 

I",  000 

Total,  military  assistance . 

2,000 

2,600 

2,  370 

5,400 

4,  370 

8,000 

12,  370 

Grand  total . . . 

4,527 

10,  200 

6,109 

10,758 

$1, 000 

$4, 000 

11,  636 

24, 958 

36,  594 

i  Assuming  1962  level  of  appropriations. 


In  regard  to  the  provision  for  develop¬ 
ment  lending,  moreover,  certain  realities 
must  be  faced.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  on  each 
and  every  loan.  It  will  be  possible  for  the 
Executive  to  make  low-  or  no-interest-bear¬ 
ing  loans,  and  long-term  loans  for  as  long 
as  50  years,  with  no  principal  payments  in 
the  first  10  years.  If  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  to  borrow  at  4  or  5  percent  for  the 
financing  of  development  loans  at  low  or  no¬ 
interest  rates,  it  is  conceivable  that  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  invariably  increase  again, 
and,  as  a  byproduct,  spiraling  inflation  is 
bound  to  affect  our  economy.  In  addition, 
whatever  the  good  intentions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  in  providing  that  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  should  be  in  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars,  we  doubt  whether  such  payment  can  be 
expected  in  the  foreseeable  future  from  those 
countries  receiving  aid,  particularly  those 
countries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  might  seem  to  be  most  in  need 
of  the  “dreamed  of”  social  reform  or  help. 

INCREASED  EXECUTIVE  POWERS 

If,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  moneys 
provided  by  this  legislation,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  measure  or  estimate  the  amount 
of  the  increase  of  authority  granted  to  the 
Executive.  The  bill  grants  unprecedented 
flexibility  to  the  executive  branch  in  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Year  after  year  Congress  has  continued  to 
delegate  to  the  executive  branch  more  and 
more  authority  to  spend  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  money.  This  year  the  increased 
delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive  is 
greater  than  ever  before  and  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  what  is  necessary.  The  danger,  as  is 
of  course  evident,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  President  must  delegate  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  drawing  plans  and  spending  the 
money;  and  that,  accordingly  and  neces¬ 
sarily,  the  careful  supervision  that  he  might 
give  cannot  be  extended  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  bill  there  are  51  grants  of  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  the  President  and  18 
authorizations  to  disregard  other  laws  which 
apply  to  foreign  aid.  While  many  of  these 
grants  of  power  have  been  in  previous  for¬ 
eign-aid  legislation,  in  one  form  or  another, 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
heretofore  the  authorization  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  1  year. 

The  ambiguity  that  exists  concerning  the 
authority  granted  to  the  executive  branch 
is  equaled  if  not  surpassed  by  ambiguities 
of  provisions  within  the  bill.  The  commit¬ 
tee  made  an  effort  to  discover  and  remove 
such  ambiguities.  The  fact  remains,  as  is 
clearly  visible  to  Members  of  Congress  read¬ 
ing  the  legislation,  that  indefinite  provi¬ 
sions,  open  extensions  of  authority,  waiving 


of  previous  laws,  etc.,  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  discover  and  estimate  the  exact 
degree  of  power  that  is  being  yielded  by 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch.  Even 
friends  of  the  program  have  termed  this  bill 
a  “legislative  monstrosity.”  In  fact,  it 
might  be  said  that  most  Members  who  vote 
for  this  bill  if,  in  fact,  anyone,  could  not 
possibly  know  all  that  he  is  voting  for. 

As  one  instance  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
authority,  H.R.  8400  provides  that  “The 
President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  pay¬ 
able  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine.”  This  indefiniteness  of  course 
serves  to  increase  already  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  authority. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power 
to  use  funds  without  limitation  at  any  dele¬ 
gated  level  is  not'  only  the  power  to  spend 
but  to  initiate  and  carry  through  policies 
which  might  be  completely  unknown  to  the 
Congress — or  which,  in  fact,  could  frustrate 
the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  decisions  of  major  importance  or 
which  concern  the  vital  security  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  could  be  better  made  by  bureaucratic 
executives,  through  use  of  the  powers  dele¬ 
gated  to  them,  than  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  responsible  to  the  people  who  elect 
them. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  report 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  either  of  the  bill 
or  of  all  our  points  of  difference  with  it. 
Among  such,  we  might  mention  its  failure 
to  make  authorizations  for  definite  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  international  organizations 
so  long  provided  for  in  previous  correspond¬ 
ing  acts.  Here,  again,  the  right  of  decision 
both  as  to  beneficiary  and  amount  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  mete  grant  of  a  lump  sum 
appropriated  to  the  President.  We  also  be¬ 
long  in  the  group  of  Members  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  opposed  to  the  further  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Battle  Act  (Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act).  We,  therefore,  regret  the 
amount  set  apart  in  the  President’s  contin¬ 
gency  fund  that  can  be  spent  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act.  The  con¬ 
tingency  fund  this  year  is  $300  million. 

CONCLUSIONS 

However,  although  the  defects  of  the  bill 
are  many,  transcending  all  others  is  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  congressional  control  over 
the  program.  The  trend  in  the  past  has  been 
for  the  executive  branch  to  request,  and  to 
receive,  ever  greater  flexibility;  but  now  the 
Congress  is  requested  abjectly  to  abdicate 
its  powers  and  to  grant  a  blank  check  to  be 
cashed  wherever,  by  whomever,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  amounts  as  are  designated  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

That  continuation  of  congressional  super¬ 
vision  is  badly  needed  is  attested  to  by  the 
failures  in  past  performance.  The  effective¬ 


ness  of  foreign  aid  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
millions  of  words  spoken  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a  speech  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  on  June  4,  1961,  for  instance, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  aid  we  have  given 
since  World  War  II: 

“The  underdeveloped  nations  that  received 
our  aid  are  mostly  worse  off  for  it  *  *  *. 
The  main  impact  of  American  foreign  aid  was 
to  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor, 
helping  to  create  the  vacuum  into  which  the 
Communists  easily  move.” 

The  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  however,  gives  no  promise  of  being 
lifted. 

Confronting  the  present  crises  this  Con¬ 
gress,  therefore,  should  accept  nothing  less 
than  reconsideration  of  past  errors  and 
adoption  of  adequate  measures  not  only  to 
correct  such  errors  but  to  provide  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  so  long  lacking.  The  Congress  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  abrogate  its  responsi¬ 
bility  nor  permit  the  weakening  by  one  iota 
of  its  power  to  inspect,  to  authorize,  and  to 
appropriate. 

For  Congress  to  relinquish  the  check  on 
the  program  inherent  in  the  congressional 
prerogative  to  authorize  and  appropriate  is 
an  abandonment  of  congressional  responsi¬ 
bility.  Only  through  retaining  such  power 
can  we  hope  to  regain  and  hold  control  of 
the  foreign  aid  programs  and  the  spending 
therefor.  We  repeat,  this  requires  annual 
review  of  foreign-aid  operations  coupled  with 
requisite  authorization  and  appropriation. 
As  one  responsibile  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  put  it  recently,  “If  the 
administration  gets  the  backdoor  approach 
to  foreign  aid,  the  control  will  not  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Congress.” 

That  must  not  happen. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchenckJ. 

(Mr.  SCHENCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  almost  always  supported 
foreign-aid  legislation  usually  called  our 
mutual  security  program  because  I  have 
felt  it  has  been  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation  in  particular  and  the  world 
in  general. 

The  area  I  have  had  the  great  privilege 
and  high  honor  to  represent  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  since  No¬ 
vember  1951  is  also  the  birthplace  and 
cradle  of  aviation.  The  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  increase  in  the  speed  of  transporta- 
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tion  since  the  first  powered  flight  58 
years  ago  has  made  it  possible  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world  to  be  in  personal 
contact  with  each  other  within  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  hours  instead  of  the  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months  previously  re¬ 
quired.  More  recent  developments  in 
electronics  reduces  this  time  still  further 
to  within  minutes  for  communications. 
Industrial  and  scientific  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  our  Great  Miami  Valley 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  also  sold  and  used 
in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  international 
trade,  business,  economics,  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  peoples  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  world  and  throughout  the  Nation 
have  long  been  of  deep  and  compelling 
interest  to  literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  folks  in  our  Great  Miami  Valley 
area.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  personal 
responsibilities  here  in  the  Congress  if  I 
did  not  bring  some  of  the  questions  I 
have  in  mind  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  hope  that  these  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  well-informed 
Members  who  will  discuss  this  proposed 
legislation  during  the  debate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  can  be  divided  into  two 
general  categories.  One  part,  I  under¬ 
stand,  will  require  annual  appropriations 
by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  a 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which 
states  “no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap¬ 
propriations  made  by  law.”  The  other 
part  of  the  program  as  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  provides  for  author¬ 
ization  to  make  long-term  loans  to  many 
nations  throughout  the  world.  The  total 
of  such  long-term  loans,  I  am  told,  is 
$8.8  billion  which  can  be  committed  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  5  years.  I  am  also  told,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  $8.8  billion  for  these 
loans  is  to  be  made  of  money  not  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Congress  but  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  referred  to  by  many  as 
back-door  spending,  and,  that  since  the 
Treasury  does  not  have  this  money  on 
hand  and  available,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Treasury  to  borrow  this  money 
from  whatever  sources  are  available.  No 
doubt  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  have  to 
borrow  this  money  by  selling  bonds,  is¬ 
suing  Treasury  certificates  or  notes  and 
on  any  of  these  will  be  required  to  pay 
interest.  I  am  told  it  will  be  necessary 
to  collect  this  interest  money  from  all 
taxpayers  although  these  loan  funds  will 
not  be  reflected  in  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government  along  with  all 
other  items  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  illustrate 
my  point.  Each  of  us,  I  am  sure,  knows 
of  students  seeking  a  loan  for  education 
or  a  business  needing  operating  capital. 
I  am  certain  if  we  had  the  money  per¬ 
sonally  and  were  convinced  of  the  de¬ 
sirability,  need,  and  justification  for  the 
loan,  we  would  make  such  loan  or  loans. 
If,  however,  we  did  not  have  the  money 
and  had  to  borrow  it  in  order  to  make  the 
loan  I  don’t  think  many  of  us  would  do 
so  unless,  of  course,  we  were  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  loans  for  profit.  Our 
U.S.  Government  is  not  or  should  not  be 
in  the  lending  business  for  profit. 


Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  in  the 
daily  newspapers  that  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  has  proposed  to  loan  Latin 
American  nations  some  $20  billion  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  years  if  these  nations 
are  willing  to  accept  such  loans.  Since 
this  recently  announced  Latin  American 
program  is  nearly  2V2  times  the  author¬ 
ity  requested  by  the  administration  in 
the  pending  legislation  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  assume  the  authority  to  make 
these  loans  of  some  $20  billion  to  Latin 
American  nations  will  be  included  in 
legislation  to  be  considered  later  for 
surely  no  administration  would  attempt 
to  make  such  loans  without  first  receiv¬ 
ing  authority  to  do  so  from  the  Congress. 

With  this  explanation,  Mr:  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  in  the 
hope  they  will  be  answered  authorita¬ 
tively  during  the  debate. 

In  response  to  my  question  several 
years  ago,  “Is  actual  U.S.  money  sent  to 
recipient  nations  out  of  our  foreign  aid 
program?”  a  colleague  now  no  longer  a 
Member  of  the  House  stated  in  effect: 
“No,  actual  money  is  not  sent — some  80 
percent  of  this  aid  is  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  products  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  all  of  which  produce  busi¬ 
ness,  employment,  and  income  here  in 
the  United  States.” 

My  questions  on  this  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  currently  under  consideration  here 
now  are:  First,  does  this  same  situation 
apply  in  this  program?  Second,  if  it 
does,  even  though  the  percentage  differs 
now,  does  the  same  idea  or  plan  prevail 
in  (a)  only  those  funds  which  are  to  be 
appropriated  annually  by  the  Congress? 
(b)  does  it  apply  also  to  the  $8.8  billion, 
5-year  developmerit  loans?  (c)  does  it 
apply  to  either  program?  (d)  what  is 
the  percentage  of  these  funds  which  re¬ 
sults  in  employment  and  business  in  the 
United  States? 

If  none  or  only  part  of  the  $8.8  billion 
in  development  loans  produces  employ¬ 
ment  and  business  here  in  the  United 
States  then  for  what  purposes  may  the 
recipient  nations  use  these  funds?  Will 
there  be  any  direction,  supervision,  and 
control  over  the  use  of  these  funds  by 
competent  officials  of  the  United  States? 
Will  the  Congress  receive  reports  as  to 
how  and  for  what  purposes  these  funds 
are  used  in  each  recipient  nation?  Will 
standards  of  justification  be  required  in 
recipient  nations  similar  to  those  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Congress  for  all  public 
works  programs?  Will  these  loan  funds 
be  used  for  projects  which  actually  bene¬ 
fit  the  citizens  of  recipient  nations  or 
will  they  be  used  to  assist  the  leaders  and 
government  of  these  nations  at  the  time 
the  loans  are  made?  Will  there  be  any 
standards  set  and  administered  for  the 
justification  of  these  loans  such  as  the 
Congress  has  required  for  such  programs 
as  the  construction  of  public  housing, 
loans  for  various  other  home  building 
programs,  small  business  loans,  and 
other  loans  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  United  States?  Will  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  ability  to  repay  these  loans  be 
required  such  as  is  required  for  the  var¬ 
ious  loan  programs  I  have  mentioned 
and  which  are  required  of  the  citizens  of 
our  own  Nation  here  at  home?  There  are 
many  other  and  similar  questions  for 
which  clear  answers  should  be  provided 


if  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  are 
to  produce  the  money  through  taxes  to 
provide  these  funds. 

Another  series  of  questions  is  prompt¬ 
ed  by  constituents  who  write  to  me  and 
expect  me  to  give  them  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  answer. 

Is  there  to  be  a  list  made  public  to 
show  the  names  of  the  recipient  nations 
and  the  amount  of  money  allotted  to 
each  under  this  legislation?  Will  such 
a  list  showing  the  disbursement  or  in¬ 
tended  disbursement  to  be  made  in  each 
instance  for  the  total  amount  sought  to 
be  authorized  in  this  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  of  both  appropriated  and  Treasury 
borrowing  money  be  placed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record?  There  has  been 
some  indication  made  to  me,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  that  some  of  this  information,  while 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  is  con¬ 
sidered  highly  classified  as  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  classification  is  necessary 
to  avoid  conflicts  in  international  rela¬ 
tionships.  I  can  well  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  secrecy  and  the 
classification  of  scientific,  military,  and 
other  information  which  would  give  our 
enemies  information  as  to  our  Nation’s 
military  strength  and  ability  although  I 
think  that  many  times  we  are  only  fool¬ 
ing  ourselves  because  the  obvious  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  proficiency  of  other  na¬ 
tions  gives  them  the  full  information 
they  need  and  desire.  In  the  matter  of 
giving  or  loaning  Federal  taxpayer’s 
money  to  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  there  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  situation  confronting  all 
of  us.  I  feel  all  our  citizens  have  a  right 
to  know  and  evaluate  our  stewardship 
of  these  funds.  If  we  think  for  1  minute 
that  nations  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States  do  not  know  how,  to  whom,  and 
for  what  purposes  our  foreign  aid  or 
mutual  security  funds  are  being  used  and 
that  full  propaganda  advantage  is  not 
being  made  of  this  information  we  are 
fooling  no  one  but  ourselves. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
many  others  that  will  occur  to  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  House,  I  urge 
that  these  questions  be  answered  fully 
during  the  debate  by  those  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  in  position  to 
know.  I  also  strongly  urge  that  a  full 
and  complete  disclosure  be  made  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  to  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  all  these  funds  and  the 
purpose  for  each  disbursement. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1956,  I  carried  in  my  newsletter 
an  article  from  the  Southern  Conserva¬ 
tive  which,  in  my  opinion  typifies  the 
foreign  giveaway  programs — past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
this  article  at  his  time: 

Some  years,  ago  when  he  was  Foreign  Aid 
Director  and  had  more  taxpayers’  money  to 
toss  out  than  he  had  places  to  put  it, 
Averall  Harriman  built  200  public  rest¬ 
rooms  on  vacant  lots  outside  the  city  of 
Manila  while  bug-eyed  natives  stood  around 
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making  bets  with  each  other  as  to  what  use 
the  cozy  little  structures  were  to  be  put. 

Their  guesses  ranged  all  the  way  from 
storage  bins  for  betel  nuts  to  individual 
smokehouses  for  curing  the  meat  of  wild 
boars.  So  widespread  was  the  confusion,  it 
is  reported,  that  Harriman  was  compelled  to 
allot  an  additional  appropriation  to  send 
technical  aid  experts  from  Washington  to 
give  the  natives  instructions  and  illustrated 
lectures  on  the  superiority  of  American  rest¬ 
room  methods  over  antiquated  native  cus¬ 
toms. 

In  his  Washington  column,  a  noted  cor¬ 
respondent  tells  of  a  recent  trip  of  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  present  Foreign  Aid  Director  to 
Manila.  He  found  that  these  projects,  forced 
on  reluctant  Filipinos,  were  deserted,  rotting 
away  and  gradually  being  covered  by  the 
wild,  lush  growth  on  that  far-away  Pacific 
island. 

It  seems  the  native  population,  including 
the  untamed  Igorrotes,  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  housebroken  and  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  fancy  little  hutches  as  a  replacement 
for  the  more  familiar  facilities  provided  for 
them  by  nature  in  the  form  of  spreading 
banyan  trees  along  the  shore  of  a  sleepy 
lagoon. 

And  so  what  might  have  become  200  in¬ 
dividual  monuments,  attesting  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Harriman  as  a  benefactor  of  the  un¬ 
derprivileged,  are  disappearing  into  the 
greedy  jaws  of  the  jungle  and  thus  are  de¬ 
stined  to  serve  merely  as  additional  mute 
evidence  of  the  folly  of  one  more  American 
ambassador  of  good  will  with  a  soft  heart — 
and  a  head  to  match. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  only 
real  change  we  have  had  in  these  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  is  more  soft  heads. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  the 
case  of  the  speaker  preceding  me,  I  also 
have  voted  for  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  on  each  occasion  it  has  been  before 
the  House.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  program  this 
year.  I  consider  this  program  barely 
reasonable  and  most  certainly  it  is  not 
fiscally  responsible.  In  this  observation, 
I  am  referring  principally  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  borrowing  authority  insisted  upon  by 
this  administration,  but  there  are  other 
questionable  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  respect  to  the  request  for  the 
Treasury  borrowing  authority,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  consistently  opposed 
this  evasive  spending  device  even  for 
domestic  programs,  for  even  those  that 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  Therefore,  I  am  most  certainly 
opposing  this  type  of  spending  authority 
for  foreign  development  programs,  a  new 
and  novel  application  of  this  finance 
device.  In  view  of  our  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  deficit,  we  should  be  retreating  from 
this  method  of  financing,  not  expanding 
it.  Yet,  here  we  go  again.  We  have  just 
voted  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit  by 
$13  billion  to  $300  billion  and  we  are 
about  to  consider  another  expensive  bur¬ 
den  on  the  American  taxpayer  that  is 
initially  outside  and  in  addition  to  the 
national  debt. 

If  there  is  any  defense  of  this  I  O  U 
financing  as  applied  to  domestic  pro¬ 
grams,  it  could  be  said  that  they  are 
loans  and  could  be  considered  to  be  a 
sound  loan  and  one  that  will  eventually 
be  repaid.  Under  title  I,  section  201,  it 


is  specifically  stated  that  these  loans 
need  only  “be  found  to  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  being  paid  back.”  It  was 
stated  to  the  Rules  Committee  that 
actually  we  were  kidding  ourselves  if  we 
expected  these  loans  to  be  repaid.  There 
are  a  number  of  persuasive  arguments 
as  to  why  they  should  be  called  loans,  but 
we  should  not  expect  them  to  be  repaid. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]  told  the  Rules  Committee  that 
actually  the  $8.8  billion  program  would 
cost  the  American  people  approximately 
$25  billion  in  interest  and  principal  over 
the  50-year  term  of  the  loan. 

Although  not  spelled  out  in  the  report, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary] 
further  stated  to  the  Rules  Committee 
that  a  tentative  plan  for  terms  of  these 
loans  had  been  presented  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  to 
be  something  like  this:  First  10  years — 
no  payment.  Second  10  years — 1  percent 
per  year.  Third  10  years — 30  percent  of 
loans.  Fourth  10  years — 30  percent,  and 
finally,  30  percent  in  the  fifth  10  years. 
The  interest  rate  on  these  development 
loans,  if  any,  is  entirely  at  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  President.  These  authori¬ 
zations  will  become  a  part  of  the  national 
debt  as  soon  as  any  money  is  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  to  satisfy 
an  obligation  authorized  under  this  act. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  retain  control  over  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  alleged  that  congressional 
control  would  be  retained  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  It  is  under  this  act  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  borrowing  programs  operate.  The 
committee  report  goes  to  considerable 
length  to  recite  the  provisions  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act,  but  the  important 
language  is  not  in  the  bill  specifically 
placing  the  act  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Control  Act  itself.  There  are  several 
indirect  references  to  the  Government 
Control  Act  in  the  committee  report 
and  the  bill  makes-  limited  reference  to 
the  Control  Act  in  section  203,  nowhere 
in  the  bill,  however,  does  it  clearly  state 
that  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment — chapter  I  of  this  bill — shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
trol  Act.  Therefore,  I  say  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  the  spending  or 
committing  of  this  $8.8  billion  if  this  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  vague  innumerable  references  to 
congressional  control  in  the  committee 
report  and  the  references  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  in  the  debate  to  fol¬ 
low.  I  hope  one  of  the  ranking  majority 
members  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  will  make  a  specific  and  clear  state¬ 
ment  on  that  point. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
to  delete  the  back-door  spending  or 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  from  the 
bill,  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  that 
amendment.  If  that  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  President’s  request  can  be 
reviewed  in  a  more  favorable  context. 

Such  back-door  spending  authority 
should  not  be  given  even  to  a  prudent 
and  frugal  administration.  This  admin¬ 
istration  has  never  itself  suggested  that 
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it  is  frugal,  and  has  not  as  yet  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  prudent.  No  doubt  the 
same  number  of  dollars  will  be  spent 
under  an  appropriation  procedure  or 
under  Treasury  borrowing,  but  there  are 
two  important  differences.  Under  the 
appropriation  process  the  American 
people  will  get  more  for  their  money, 
and  consent  this  year  for  this  back-door 
authority  to  chapter  I,  will  be  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  same  process  in  the 
other  titles  of  the  bill  in  the  years  to 
follow.  There  is  just  as  much  justifica¬ 
tion  for  Treasury  borrowing  for  support¬ 
ing  assistance  and  military  assistance 
and  the  other  titles  as  for  development 
loans.  This  is  a  test  case  for  the  entire 
program. 

To  those  Members  who  conscientiously 
and  enthusiastically  support  the  mutual 
security  program,  I  think  you  are  doing 
the  program  a  disservice  by  insisting  on 
this  Treasury  borrowing  authority. 
Congressional  support  for  the  program 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
gather  each  year.  Its  margin  of  plus 
votes  has  gone  steadily  down.  Attached 
to  such  a  vague  and  nebulous  financing 
authority  as  herein  proposed,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  we  might  just  end  up  with  no  pro¬ 
gram  at  all.  Several  Members  so  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  Rules  Committee.  You 
should  vote  to  adopt  the  resolution.  It 
provides  for  an  open  rule.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  several  amendments  offered 
under  the  5 -minute  rule.  All  of  them 
should  have  your  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  I  hope,  and  ask  that  you  will 
surely  vote  for  at  least  one  amendment, 
the  one  to  eliminate  the  Treasury  bor¬ 
rowing  authority.  I  am  convinced  such 
a  vote  will  contribute  to  the  long-range 
stability  of  this  mutual  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  rule  and  to  support  the  bill 
H.R.  8400,  an  extension  of  the  mutual 
aid  program. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  mutual  security,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  economic  and  military  aid 
to  strengthen  the  free  world  is  one  of 
the  few  but  effective  policies  that  the 
United  States  has  developed  to  block  the 
long-range  Communist  strategy  for  con¬ 
quest. 

Heretofore,  a  President  has  not  been 
able  to  plan  ahead  on  the  programing 
of  mutual  security,  and  this  has  limited 
the  initiative  necessary  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Annual  appropriations  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  finance  the  program,  have  tied 
the  hands  of  our  Presidents. 

The  present  aid  bill  is  a  step  forward 
because  it  authorizes  the  President,  in 
order  to  finance  development  loans,  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  $900  million 
in  fiscal  1962,  together  with  additional 
amounts  of  $1,600  million  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  1965,  and 
1966;  an  aggregate  of  $7,300  million  over 
the  5-year  period.  In  addition,  repay¬ 
ments  of  principal  and  interest  on  cer¬ 
tain  obligations  incurred  by  foreign 
countries  as  a  result  of  assistance  pro- 
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grams  during  and  after  World  War  II, 
are  made  available  for  development 
loans.  Such  repayments  are  estimated 
to  average  about  $300  million  per  year 
over  the  5-year  period. 

There  has  been  criticism  in  the  past 
over  instances  of  waste  in  the  operation 
of  this  program,  and  to  reassure  Con¬ 
gress  that  this  will  not  happen  again, 
some  degree  of  congressional  review  of 
long-term  loans  will  probably  be  written 
into  the  aid  bill  before  it  is  passed. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  need  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961. 

As  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  in  its  report  on  H.R.  8400 : 

The  abandonment  of  our  efforts  to  assist 
other  nations  would  mean  abandonment  of 
the  cold  war.  This  could  result  either  in 
major  gains  for  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  hot 
war. 

The  cold  war  is  being  fought  on  many 
fronts,  and  on  some  of  them  we  have 
been  losing. 

The  world  is  in  ferment  as  underpriv¬ 
ileged  peoples  seek  a  way  out  of  their 
poverty  and  misery.  Shall  they  follow 
the  false  promises  of  communism  that 
would  enslave  them  in  return  for  mater¬ 
ial  progress  or  shall  they  gain  progress 
with  human  dignity  as  freemen? 

The  democratic  world,  led  by  the 
United  States,  must  provide  these  na¬ 
tions  with  the  military  assistance  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  Communist  pres¬ 
sures,  while  we  help  them  with  their  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  development. 

This  bill  reaffirms  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  “that  peace  depends  on  wider 
recognition  of  the  dignity  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  men  and  that  survival  of 
free  institutions  in  the  United  States  can 
best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freedom.” 

The  United  States,  and  its  major  al¬ 
lies,  are  prosperous.  It  is  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  provide  economic  and  military 
assistance  that  will  assure  “the  full 
development  and  use  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
sources  in  peace  and  security  for  the 
benefit  of  all.” 

We  cannot  win  the  trust  and  cooper¬ 
ation  of  other  people  in  behalf  of  free¬ 
dom’s  way,  unless  we  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  The  time  is  running  out  for 
words.  We  must  have  constructive  deeds. 
We  know  how  the  Marshall  plan  helped 
to  revive  the  devastated  economies  of 
Europe  after  World  War  II,  and  inspired 
the  people  to  defeat  the  infiltration  of 
communism  that  sought  to  undermine 
their  free  institutions. 

Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and 
South  America  are,  and  will  be  for  years 
to  come,  the  economic  and  social  battle¬ 
fields  where  our  effective  help  in  devel¬ 
opment — or  lack  of  it — will  determine 
whether  the  world  shall  become  free,  or 
become  regimented  to  the  service  of  an 
all-powerful  state  where  human  beings 
will  be  little  more  than  robots. 

To  the  few  who  habitually  repeat  that 
foreign  aid  is  “money  down  the  drain,” 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  indus¬ 
trialization  and  democratization  of  the 
new  nations  will  provide  greater  markets 
for  the  products  of  American  industry. 
Up  to  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent 
on  foreign  aid  is  spent  in  the  United 


States  for  equipment,  supplies,  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  necessary  to  promote  the 
development  of  other  nations  that  are  in 
need. 

To  the  cynics  I  would  recommend  the 
intelligent  and  farsighted  position  taken 
by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer¬ 
ica  at  its  annual  convention. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  textile  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  have  suffered 
more  from  imports  of  low-priced  textiles 
than  any  other  group  has  suffered  from 
foreign  competition,  their  union  never¬ 
theless  sees  “a  definite  and  clear-cut 
distinction  between  that  problem  and 
the  need  for  providing  economic  assist¬ 
ance  primarily  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  *  *  *.” 

This  is  the  type  of  realistic  and  ma¬ 
ture  thinking  that  underscores  the  wide¬ 
spread  support  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  truly  mu¬ 
tual  and  beneficial  to  all. 

Although  in  his  devious  way  Khru¬ 
shchev  never  would  admit  it,  I  believe 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961  will 
prove  to  be  ~“the  bone  in  his  throat.” 
We  must  keep  it  there  until  the  job 
is  done  and  a  world  united  by  progress 
with  freedom  is  no  longer  in  fear  of 
suffocation  by  communism. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
merely  to  read  one  line  from  Secretary 
Dillon’s  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee: 

Secretary  Dillon.  Second,  the  program  be¬ 
fore  you  is  one  that  the  United  States  can 
aiford.  A  total  of  $2,878  million  is  being 
asked  for  fiscal  1962  for  the  Bank  of  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

Then  he  sets  out  $1,800  million  for 
military,  and  in  his  last  line  Secretary 
Dillon  said: 

This  makes  a  complete  total  program  of 
$4,763  million,  which  amounts  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  is  certainly  well  within  the  capacity 
of  our  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  arguments 
of  those  who  oppose  the  5-year  Treasury 
financing  provisions  are  based  upon  the 
assumption,  apparently,  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  very  peaceful  world.  They  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  very 
troubled  world.  In  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  confronts  us  and  the 
threat  that  confronts  us,  we  in  Congress 
have  to  reorient  some  of  our  thinking  in 
connection  with  the  practical  operation 
of  our  Government. 

To  me,  today  is  pretty  much  like  it 
was  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
we  had  extension  of  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  up  for  consideration  in  this  very 
body.  It  passed  this  body  by  a  vote  of 
203  to  202.  Today,  as  I  view  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  talking  not  as  John  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  a  Democrat,  but  as  John  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  an  American,  our  country  is  in 
a  worse  position  from  a  world  angle 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Government.  I  hope  through 
the  debate  that  basic  thought  I  have, 
and  which  I  will  develop  later,  will  be 


borne  in  mind,  because  we  are  faced 
with  a  very  practical  situation  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  we  have  got  to  meet 
it  in  a  very  practical  way. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8400)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  social  development 
and  internal  and  external  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8400,  with  Mr. 
Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  this  afternoon,  H.R.  8400, 
the  foreign- aid  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  1962.  It  includes  authorizations 
for  $4,355,500,000.  It  repeals  most  of  the 
existing  Mutual  Security  Act  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  reorganization  of  our  foreign- 
assistance  operations. 

The  bill  this  year  is  the  result  of  a 
most  searching  and  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  and  analysis  by  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  entire  foreign  policy  and 
our  oversea  operations,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  working  over  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  consider  whether  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  are  basically  sound 
and  should  be  approved  and  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Congress,  or  whether 
these  recommendations  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  rejected,  or  whether  they  should 
be  substantially  modified. 

In  evaluating  the  program  and  the 
procedures  which  the  Executive  pro¬ 
poses,  it  is  important  that  everyone  of 
us  take  a  little  time  to  consider  just 
where  the  United  States  stands  today  in 
the  world  and  the  general  course  we 
want  to  follow.  Only  after  reaching  de¬ 
cisions  on  these  matters  is  it  possible 
really  to  determine  whether  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  recommendations  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  are  sound  and  whether  this  bill 
should  be  approved  or  rejected. 

The  first  thing  to  look  at,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
danger  that  confronts  us. 

Do  you  believe  that  our  security  is 
threatened? 
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Do  you  believe  that  the  confidence  of 
other  nations  in  our  strength  and  our 
leadership  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  we  should  write  off  certain  parts 
of  the  world  and  let  the  Communists 
take  them  over? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  basic  idea  that 
providing  assistance  to  other  nations  in¬ 
creases  their  determination  and  their 
ability  to  resist  communism  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  and  should  be 
abandoned? 

Now  there  are  a  few,  I  know,  who 
either  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
Communist  threat  or,  even  if  they  do 
believe  there  is  such  a  threat,  think  the 
best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  ignore  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
who  apparently  feel  that  our  inter¬ 
national  problems  arise  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  people  take  an  un¬ 
natural  and  unhealthy  interest  in  for¬ 
eigners  and  that  if  we  would  just  stop 
worrying  about  what  happens  in  other 
countries,  everything  would  eventually 
come  out  all  right. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  the  judgment 
of  our  President,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
our  Secretary  of  Defense — as  was  the 
case  of  these  same  officials  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration — the  Soviet  danger 
is  the  most  important  problem  we  face, 
the  danger  is  imminent,  and  it  is  not 
receding.  This  belief  is  shared  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  more  confident  than  ever, 
that  they  intend  to  accelerate  their  drive 
toward  world  conquest,  and  that  our 
situation  is  more  critical  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  our 
military  allies  retain  sufficient  confi¬ 
dence  in  us  and  determination  to  resist 
Soviet  aggression  to  justify  our  con¬ 
tinued  support  has  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  new  administration,  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  we 
can  rely  on  our  allies  and  they  merit  our 
continuing  help. 

The  new  administration,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  is  convinced 
that  we  should  give  even  a  higher  pri¬ 
ority  to  our  assistance  to  the  newer  and 
the  underdeveloped  countries  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  It  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  President  and  his  advisers 
that  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  can 
be  saved  from  communism  and  that  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  we  do  what  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

I  personally,  together  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  share  this  view.  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  that  has  happened  in 
Cuba  or  in  Laos  would  justify  our  aban¬ 
doning  our  efforts  to  help  Latin  America 
or  Asia.  We  have  made  some  mistakes, 
and  I  hope  we  have  learned  some  les¬ 
sons,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
who  want  us  to  deny  assistance  to  other 
governments  in  their  efforts  to  resist 
Communist  aggression. 

Now  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House  is 
opposed  to  abandoning  the  cold  war.  If 
we  could  take  a  vote  right  now  oh  the 
issue,  “Shall  we  stop  opposing  Soviet 
aggression  except  when  our  own  terri¬ 
tory  is  affected?”,  I  do  not  believe  that 


anyone  here  would  vote  for  such  a  re¬ 
versal  of  our  policy.  Everyone  here  in 
my  judgment  is  in  favor  of  continuing 
our  effort  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
international  Communist  movement 
wherever  we  can. 

If  we  want  to  continue  the  cold  war 
in  the  belief  that,  long  drawn  out  and 
frustrating  as  such  a  course  may  be,  it 
may  lead  to  victory  without  resort  to  a 
hot  war,  we  have  to  back  up  our  allies 
and  we  have  to  seek  the  support  of  na¬ 
tions  even  though  they  are  not  willing 
to  join  in  the  fight  against  Communist 
aggression. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  unless 
you  are  ready  to  abandon  the  cold  war, 
you  have  to  continue  some  kind  of  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  It  provides  the  weap¬ 
ons  with  which  we  fight. 

I  know  that  everyone  is  tired  of  the 
cold  war  and  is  tired  of  foreign  aid. 
Everyone  wants  the  cold  war  to  end. 

Let  me  make  this  clear:  The  Congress 
can  vote  an  end  to  the  cold  war  any 
time  it  wants  to.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to 
vote  to  stop  foreign  aid.  Such  a  vote 
would  not  bring  victory.  It  would  mean 
a  worldwide  retreat.  We  would  have  to 
tell  our  friends  and  allies  to  go  it  alone 
while  we  pulled  back  to  the  “Fortress 
America.”  I  doubt  that  life  in  the 
United  States  during  such  a  readjust¬ 
ment  would  be  less  frustrating  than  our 
lives  have  been  while  carrying  on  the 
cold  war,  but  as  far  as  we  were  con¬ 
cerned,  our  resistance  to  Soviet  aggi-es- 
sion  would  be  over  except  for  our  prepa¬ 
rations  to  repel  an  armed  attack  on  our 
own  territory. 

Nobody  seriously  favors  the  alterna¬ 
tive  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  everyone  who  is  really  willing 
to  face  the  facts  knows  that  we  have  to 
continue  foreign  aid. 

The  real  issue  before  us  today  is: 
What  sort  of  foreign  aid  program  should 
we  have  and  does  the  program  provided 
in  this  bill  meet  our  requirements? 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  in  any  democracy  a  few  officials 
are  chosen  to  take  the  initiative  and  do 
the  work  for  the  rest,  although  the  se¬ 
lected  officials  are  responsible  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  for  their  performance. 
Under  the  Constitution  the  President 
is  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  and  the  job  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  foreign  aid  program  rests 
with  him. 

Congress  has  a  great  responsibility 
also,  and  certainly  the  Congress  should 
disapprove  of  any  recommendation  the 
President  makes  which  we,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  constituents,  do  not 
believe  is  in  their  interest. 

Nevertheless,  the  job  of  designing  and 
administering  a  foreign  aid  program  is 
complex  and  technical,  and  anything 
the  President  recommends  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  deserves  our  careful  consideration. 

We  should  give  particular  considera¬ 
tion  this  year  to  the  President’s  proposals 
because  the  takeover  by  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
a  new  look  at  the  whole  situation  by 
people  who  were  not  trying  to  retain 
their  jobs  or  cover  up  past  deficiencies. 

During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my  approach 
to  world  problems  has  always  been  non¬ 


partisan,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  intend 
no  partisan  implications  when  I  say  that 
when  a  new  administration  takes  office, 
has  a  survey  of  all  aspects  of  our  foreign 
relations  made  by  teams  of  experts  and 
distinguished  citizens  chosen  to  reflect  a 
cross  section  of  points  of  view  and  back¬ 
ground,  and  then  recommends  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  foreign  aid  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level  than  proposed  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration,  this  new  program 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  just  an  effort  by 
bureaucrats  to  stay  in  business. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  first  obligation  of  the  House  in  its 
evaluation  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
consider  carefully  what  the  President 
really  wants  to  do  and  his  reasons 
therefor. 

The  thing  the  President  wants  to  do 
more  than  anything  else  is  to  make  the 
foreign-aid  program  work  better.  He 
wants  to  put  a  stop  to  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  He  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  determined  to  prevent  the  sort  of 
thing  that  has  been  revealed  by  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  and  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  its  report  on  mili¬ 
tary  construction  in  Pakistan,  issued 
last  March. 

The  President  is  prepared  to  make 
major  administrative  changes  as  soon  as 
this  bill  passes.  He  has  announced  his 
intention  to  bring  in  5  new  area  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  between  45  and  50  new 
country  chiefs  in  charge  of  foreign-aid 
operations. 

The  problem  of  making  our  foreign- 
aid  programs  work  better  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  human  defiiencies  and  organ¬ 
izational  failure.  The  most  difficult  sit¬ 
uation  is  to  devise  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  produce  results. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
in  certain  underdeveloped  countries  our 
economic  assistance  has  kept  them  go¬ 
ing  but  is  not  making  them  stronger  or 
more  able  to  pay  their  own  way.  In 
assisting  less  developed  countries  we 
have  done  well  in  keeping  them  alive,  but 
we  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what  to 
do  to  get  processes  started  in  a  country 
which  will  increase  its  economic  output 
and  provide  the  basis  for  a  better  living 
for  its  people. 

The  most  important  new  element  in 
this  bill  is  that  it  gives  the  administra¬ 
tion  the  authority  it  needs  to  make  more 
effective  our  economic  aid  to  countries 
with  immediate  potentialities  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  The  administra¬ 
tors  of  our  aid  program  have  learned 
that  money  does  not  solve  all  problems 
They  are  trying  to  find  the  means  to 
make  the  money  we  do  spend  produce 
better  results. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  will  keep  this  considera¬ 
tion  in  mind  when  he  considers  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  recommendation  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  program  should  be  financed 
by  borrowing.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
new  approach  to  providing  assistance 
for  economic  development.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  adjusting  our  aid  to  the 
self-help  efforts  of  the  borrowing  coun¬ 
tries. 

Do  we  want  to  say  to  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  this  program:  “We  want  you  to 
do  a  better  job,  but  we  don’t  want  you 
to  change  the  way  in  which  you  go  at 
it”? 
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Let  me  remind  the  House  of  just  what 
this  proposal  involves. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  limited  to  one 
segment  of  the  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Military  assistance,  which  in¬ 
volves  $1.8  billion,  remains  subject  to 
annual  appropriation,  as  it  always  has 
been. 

The  total  economic  assistance  author¬ 
ization  in  this  bill  is  $2,555,500,000.  Of 
this,  $1,368,500,000 — or  53  percent — is 
subject  to  annual  appropriation  in  the 
traditional  way.  The  President  has 
asked  for  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  $900  million  for  fiscal  1962  and 
$1.6  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1963  through  1966,  making  a  total  of 
$7.3  billion  over  a  5 -year  period. 

The  borrowing  authority  involves  only 
35  percent  of  the  economic  assistance 
authorization  of  this  bill,  and  only  20 
percent  of  the  total  including  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  assistance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  request  for 
authority  to  borrow  $7.3  billion  from  the 
Treasury  over  a  5-year  period  is  based 
on  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  put  anything  over  on  the  Congress  or 
to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

This  has  been  done  many,  many  times 
in  the  past.  If  you  will  read  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  you  will  find  that  only 
$121  billion  has  been  made  available  un¬ 
der  the  borrowing  authority  principle 
since  1932.  It  is  not  new.  It  is  not  new 
to  the  foreign  aid  program.  Many  of 
us  here  when  the  ECA  was  established 
in  1948.  It  had  Treasury  borrowing  in 
it.  We  loaned  money  under  the  ECA 
program  to  13  countries  in  Europe  and 
to  Turkey.  They  all  had  a  grace  period 
before  payments  of  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  began,  and  payments  did  not  start 
to  come  in  until  along  about  1956.  Out 
of  these  14  countries  every  country  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  where  a  mora¬ 
torium  until  1966  has  recently  been 
agreed  to,  is  paying  its  payments  on 
schedule.  They  have  got  $62  billion  of 
that  money  back,  and  $213,600,000  in  in¬ 
terest.  Somebody  has  said  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  never  pay  these  loans.  The 
argument  that  these  loans  would  never 
be  repaid  was  made  in  the  well  of  this 
House  in  1948.  Yet  not  one  country  is  in 
default. 

The  President’s  motives  are  simple  and 
direct.  He  is  convinced  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  advice  he  can  get  that  our  as¬ 
sistance  to  underdeveloped  countries  will 
work  a  lot  better  if  we  can  make  finan¬ 
cial  commitments  to  them  for  a  future 
period  of  as  long  as  5  years. 

As  I  said,  this  is  really  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  program.  I  know  this  is 
going  to  be  a  long  and  hard  debate.  The 
reason  I  agreed  on  8  hours  of  general  de¬ 
bate  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
because  I  felt  it  would  give  everybody 
a  chance  to  express  their  views  on  the 
borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  I  certainly  appreciate  his  efforts 
in  developing  a  good  bill.  I  only  rise 
at  this  time  to  ask  a  question  about  this 


borrowing  authority  which  seems  to  me 
by  far  to  be  the  most  controversial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  sug¬ 
gested  he  is  anxious  to  develop  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  program  as  possible  in  this 
economic  field.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  in  what  way  the  borrowing  program 
would  develop  more  effective  use  of  these 
funds  than  the  appropriations  process? 
What  difference  would  there  be  in  the 
development  of  sound  long-term  pro¬ 
grams,  if  we  do  not  provide  the  borrow¬ 
ing  authority? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  these 
long-term  commitments  axe  important 
is  that  they  appear  to  be  about  the  most 
effective  way  we  know  of  to  get  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  plan  ahead  and 
to  do  things  that  are  costly  and  may  be 
unpopular,  but  which  have  to  be  done  if 
they  are  really  going  to  make  progress. 
If  we  can  make  firm  commitments  to 
contribute  for  a  5-year  period,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  more  likely  to  settle  down  and  do 
what  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  realizes  I  am  in  favor  of 
long-range  programing,  but  I  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  what  way  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  is  going  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
recipient  countries  to  do  the  difficult 
things  of  reforming  their  land  structure 
or  bringing  about  tax  reforms  or  con¬ 
tending  with  the  other  problems  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred.  What  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  so  far  as  enabling 
them  to  bring  about  these  reforms  how 
we  finance  the  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  development  loan  fund  in 
1957.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  the  development  loan  fund  was  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  on  a  long-range  basis, 
but  with  annual  appropriations. 

The  language  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
in  1957  made  an  authorization  for  the 
development  loan  fund  on  a  2-year  basis. 

The  appropriations  that  were  made 
for  the  2  years  were  substantially  less 
than  the  Executive  requested  and  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  live  up  to 
their  long-range  commitments  if  they 
had  gone  ahead  as  they  planned  to  in 
1957. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  on  that  basis,  seems  to  be  contend¬ 
ing  out  of  a  fear  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  not  give  them  that 
amount  that  the  authorizations  would 
permit,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  we 
must  bypass  the  normal  legislative  proc¬ 
ess.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  bypassing  the  normal  legislative 
process.  I  am  aware  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  present  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  familiar  with  the 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act, 
sections  102,  103,  and  104.  I  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  tell  me  the  other  day,  and  I 
am  sure  he  was  speaking  somewhat  face¬ 
tiously,  “Well,  one  thing  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  this  debate — we  have 
found  out  we  have  more  power  than  we 
thought  we  had  under  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act.” 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  question,  if  I  may,  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  as  to 
why  we  are  using  that  procedure.  Is  it 
not,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  these 
are  loans  and  not  normal  expenditures, 
but  loans  that  it  is  reasonably  antici¬ 
pated  are  to  be  repaid  and,  therefore, 
they  are  in  a  different  category  than 
ordinary  expenditures  and,  by  virtue,  I 
would  say,  of  that  classification,  then  it  is 
proper  to  have  this  type  of  Treasury 
financing? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  reference 
to  this  Government  Corporations  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  state  what  is  in  the 
committee  report  with  respect  to  the 
language,  and  I  refer  to  subsection  3  in 
the  middle  of  page  19  which  says: 

Congress  could  limit  the  use  of  funds  in 
accordance  with  its  judgment.  Limitations 
could  be  proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  by  amendment  to  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  either  House. 

And  I  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  page 
19  in  which  the  executive  branch  under¬ 
stands  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  enacting  section  104,  that  limi¬ 
tations  would  be  imposed  only  where 
compelling  reasons  existed  for  imposing 
them. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  is  the 
case  and  that  we  do  not  have  a  free  hand 
about  imposing  limitations?  That  this 
is  not  a  very  meaningful  limitation,  does 
not  provide  the  ordinary  kind  of  control 
that  the  ordinary  kind  of  control  that 
the  ordinary  processes  of  appropriation 
surely  do? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  language  in  the 
committee  report  represents  what  the 
Executive  says  is  its  understanding  and 
its  intention.  The  gentleman  well  knows 
that  limitations  have  been  imposed  in 
the  past  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  disagreeing  with  the  fact  that 
the  Executive  is  probably  correct  in  its 
assumption  that  there  must  be  impell¬ 
ing  reasons  before  a  limitation  would  be 
applied. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  should 
be  impelling  reasons  for  any  action  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Our  former  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Coffin,  re¬ 
cently  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Aid 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations;  in  fact 
it  was  last  week.  It  was  his  testimony 
that  under  this  proposal  the  final  and 
unequivocal  right  to  determine  expendi¬ 
tures  and  obligations  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporations  Control  Act  rested 
with  the  Congress.  I  have  his  prepared 
statement  before  me.  He  said,  and  I 
quote : 

Indeed,  were  I  to  come  before  you  with 
a  catalog  of  such  circumstances  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  view  that  this 
matter  is  one  basically  for  congressional 
determination. 
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Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii's  agree 
with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  I  would  agree 
with  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  the  final 
unvarnished  right  of  determination  as  to 
the  amount  of  all  obligations  and  ex¬ 
penditures  would  rest  with  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  but  my  strong- 
view  about  this  program  involves  much 
more  than  any  question  of  jurisdiction 
of  committees. 

The  big  issue  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  When  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appeared  before 
the  committee,  he  testified  that  our  sur¬ 
vival  will  be  determined  within  the  next 
10  years.  If  it  takes  my  vote  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  this  country  will 
survive,  I  am  not  going  to  be  arguing 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  could  not  agree  with  him  more; 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  recall  what 
I  said,  it  was  the  right  of  Congress,  not 
the  right  of  any  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  over  this  bill,  or  that  bill,  which 
would  be  the  final  right.  I  believe  we 
are  discussing,  and  properly  so,  the 
right  of  Congress,  not  the  right  of  any 
one  committee  of  this  or  the  other  body. 
I  just  wanted  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  under  this  proposal  the  final  deci¬ 
sion,  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
rests  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  the  final 
decision  does  rest  with  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  has  the  final  authority 
under  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act,  and  I  recognize  that  the 
Executive  has  greater  freedom  under 
this  type  of  control. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
what  my  distinguished  chairman  has 
said  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  But  I  am 
disturbed  by  this  somewhat  contradic¬ 
tory  statement  put  out  today  by  the 
State  Department  in  a  booklet  called 
“Foreign  Aid  Facts  and  Fallacies.” 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  this 
bill  would  reduce  congressional  control 
over  foreign  aid  by  the  back-door  spend¬ 
ing  proposal,  the  State  Department  says : 

The  Appropriations  Committees  would 
have  an  opportunity  each  year  to  review  the 
development  lending  program  in  two  re¬ 
spects:  First,  through  a  business-type  bud¬ 
get  required  by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  Congress 
through  its  Appropriations  Committees,  de¬ 
scribing  the  lending  operation,  past,  present, 
and  prospective:  and,  second,  in  connection 
with  their  consideration  of  the  requests  for 
funds  for  grant  aid,  which  will  continue  to 
be  subject  to  annual  appropriations. 

Whatever  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  I  or  other  members  of  our 
committee  have  been  told  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  or  what  our  able  and  greatly  re¬ 
spected  former  colleague.  Mr.  Coffin,  said 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  this 
official  document  says  that  a  business- 
type  budget  as  required  by  law  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  to  Congress  through  its  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees,  describing  the  lending 


operation  past,  present,  and  prospective. 
It  does  not  say  what  we  can  do  about 
the  lending  operation,  except  to  receive 
and  review  the  report.  We  can  act,  of 
course,  on  the  requests  for  grant  aid. 
But  so  far  as  lending  aid  is  concerned, 
submitting  the  budget  is  all  they  have  to 
do  with  the  Congress. 

I  am  disturbed  because  the  Depart¬ 
ment  apparently  does  not  understand 
what  has  been  told  us  in  committee,  and 
I  think  the  Record  ought  to  show  and 
underline  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  rather  than  what 
the  Department  might  point  to  in  this 
booklet  and  say  that  all  they  had  prom¬ 
ised  was  to  submit  a  budget  to  Congress, 
describing  the  lending  operation,  past, 
present,  and  prospective;  and  then  we 
could  act  on  grant  aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  not  refer  to 
the  document  the  gentleman  has  in  his 
hand  as  an  official  document. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  had  hoped  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  say  it  is  not  as  official  as 
what  we  have  been  told  in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Again,  the  booklet  says: 

Congress  can,  if  it  is  wholly  dissatisfied 
with  the  operations  of  the  program,  deny 
the  necessary  administrative  funds  to  the 
new  aid  agency,  thus  effectively  terminating 
the  program  or  any  part  of  it  with  which  it 
may  be  dissatisfied. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  even  if 
the  Appropriations  Committee  were  to 
deny  administrative  funds  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  agency,  under  the  language 
of  the  bill  it  could  easily  transfer  from 
other  funds  enough  to  take  care  of  those 
administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  might  be  tech¬ 
nically  possible;  yes.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
Executive  would  ever  flout  the  intent  of 
Congress  this  way. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Without  question,  who¬ 
ever  wrote  this  booklet  was  not  quite 
candid  with  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
We  could  cut  out  the  $49  million  in  the 
bill  for  administrative  funds  and  they 
could  transfer  that  amount  from  the 
military  aid  appropriations,  or  support¬ 
ing  assistance,  or  anyplace  else  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man,  What  is  unofficial  about  it?  It  car¬ 
ries  the  State  Department  seal,  it  was 
printed  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  What  is  unofficial  about  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  not  official  as  far 
as  an  official  document  furnished  to  the 
committee  is  concerned.  I  had  not  seen 
that  document  until  last  week,  and  I  do 
not  consider  it  as  containing  a  legal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  meaning  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
state  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  just  stated,  as  well  as  the  chairman, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Director  of 


the  Budget  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
reading : 

I  understand  that  you  wished  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  study  the  statement  regard¬ 
ing  congressional  control,  appearing  on  pages 
18  and  19  of  the  report  of  your  committee 
On  the  foreign  assistance  program  (H.  Rept. 
No.  851). 

In  our  opinion  this  statement  correctly 
sets  forth  the  requirements  for  congressional 
control  under  the  provisions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  including  (1) 
the  submission  of  an  annual  budget  to  the 
Congress;  (2)  congressional  review  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  budget;  and  (3)  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  making  funds  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  or  limiting 
the  use  thereof,  as  the  Congress  may  deter¬ 
mine. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  on  page  19, 
section  4  of  the  report,  states: 

The  executive  branch  would  be  limited, 
both  as  to  obligations  and  expenditures,  by 
the  amounts  made  available  in  the  aid  act 
or  in  the  appropriation  act,  whichever  is  the 
more  limiting. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  stated  and  what  the  chairman  has 
stated  is  correct  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  the  outset,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  his  excellent 
presentation  of  a  very  difficult  bill.  I  re¬ 
gret  I  have  to  disagree  with  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  financing  of  the  development 
lending  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  his 
excellent  presentation  on  a  very  difficult 
bill.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  disagree 
with  him  in  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  when  Secretary  Dillon  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  in  direct  answer  to  a 
question  in  respect  to  what  power  the 
Congress  would  have  to  limit  the  funds. 
Secretary  Dillon  very  explicitly  said 
that  about  the  only  occasion  where  we 
could  limit  these  funds  after  author¬ 
izing  this  5 -year  Treasury  borrowing 
would  be  in  case  of  a  war  about  the  size 
of  World  War  II,  or  a  depression  com¬ 
parable  to  the  depression  of  the  thirties, 
or  if  a  country  went  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  or  if  there  was  a  flagrant  case  cf 
abuse  and  malfeasance  or  fraud  in  the 
functioning  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  itself.  He  gave  specifically  those 
four  instances  which  were  the  only  times 
that  the  Congress  could  limit  the  funds 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  case  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was  exactly  as  stated  in  paragraph  3  on 
page  19  of  the  report:  Congress  could 
limit  the  use  of  the  funds  in  accordance 
with  its  own  judgment.  I  think,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  next  year,  in  fiscal  1963,  Con¬ 
gress  felt  that  there  was  an  abuse  of 
the  development  loan  authority,  all  it 
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would  have  to  do  is  repeal  section  202 
of  the  bill  and  it  would  repeal  the  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  any  more  money  for 
development  loans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  other  words,  the 
Chairman  does  not  concur  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Dillon’s  statement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  concur  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  congressional  control  as 
expressed  by  the  Executive,  which  is 
summarized  in  the  committee  report  on 
pages  18  and  19  and  stated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
be  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
why  do  we  not  retain  the  present  sys¬ 
tem?  How  can  we  go  out  to  a  country — 
say  for  instance  Taiwan,  the  Philippines, 
Cambodia  or  Thailand — and  sit  down 
with  these  people  and  say  that  we  have 
a  long-range  program?  But  the  leaders 
of  the  country  say,  “Yes;  but  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  cut  down  that  program.” 
Therefore,  it  would  become  just  as  in¬ 
effective  as  the  present  program,  if  the 
present  program  is  ineffective,  of  course. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  I  am  sure  is  familiar  with  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  The  purpose  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  since  1957 
to  1961,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  un¬ 
derstands — and  I  am  sure  he  knows  that 
the  present  system  did  not  operate  in 
the  way  that  the  past  administration  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  operate,  and  the  program  did 
not  move  ahead  as  intended.  That  is 
the  reason  why  Secretary  Dulles  and 
President  Eisenhower  in  1957  made  the 
great  effort  to  get  the  same  kind  of  au¬ 
thority  we  are  asking  for  here  today. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  it  passed  the 
other  body.  I  want  to  say  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1957  I  had  the  occasion  to  talk 
with  the  White  House,  and  the  White 
House  to  talk  with  me,  in  the  effort  to 
bring  the  same  type  of  program  to  the 
House  as  I  am  bringing  today — an  au¬ 
thorization  of  Treasury  borrowing  au¬ 
thority.  A  great  effort  was  made  by  the 
past  administration  to  get  congressional 
approval  of  the  same  type  program  as 
we  are  considering  here  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  President  Eisenhower  wrote  a 
letter  to  Senator  Fulbright  in  1959  and 
therein  he  asked  for  a  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  and  appropriation? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  was  in  1959.  I 
am  talking  about  1957. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
President  Eisenhower’s  request  or  pro¬ 
posal  in  1957  there  would  have  been  an 
appropriation  for  the  first  year  and  that 
there  would  be  borrowing  authority  for 
the  second  and  third  years,  but  none  of 


the  funds  could  be  obligated  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  years,  until  those  years? 

Now,  we  have  a  bill  whereby  in  sec¬ 
tion  204(b)  the  President  is  allowed  to 
obligate  all  of  the  funds  in  the  first  year 
if  he  so  wishes? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
borrowing  authority  principle  in  the  1957 
bill. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Dillon 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  said: 

Fourth,  an  annual  presentation  would  be 
made  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act.  Under  this  act  the  aid  agency 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  an  annual  illustrative 
budget  setting  forth  its  proposed  operations 
for  the  coming  year  and  to  obtain  from  Con¬ 
gress  authority  to  expend  funds  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  illustrative  budget. 

The  illustrations  he  set  forth  would, 
in  his  opinion,  indicate  what  compel¬ 
ling  reasons  there  were  which  would  call 
for  a  revocation  of  the  authority  once 
granted,  or  a  limitation.  I  believe  there 
are  others.  I  believe  what  this  act  does 
is  leave  it  up  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Congress  to  set  forth  in  their  judgment 
what  the  compelling  reasons  might  be 
to  reject  or  limit  once  the  authority  is 
granted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
it  may  be  that  the  President  is  wrong  in 
his  judgment  on  this  point.  Maybe  this 
ability  to  make  5 -year  commitments  is 
not  as  important  as  he  says  it  is.  None 
of  us  can  be  sure.  Each  of  us  has  to 
make  up  his  own  mind. 

In  my  own  case,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  President  and  his  task  forces  are 
better  able  to  decide  this  point  than  I 
am.  The  President’s  advisers  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  a  decade  of 
economic  assistance  experience.  More 
important,  it  is  absolutely  clear  to  me 
that  we  have  to  try  some  new  methods 
and  experiment  with  new  techniques. 
The  old  systems  are  not  good  enough. 

A  lot  of  the  development  loans  will  be 
to  finance  in  other  countries  operations 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  our  own 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  our  own 
Small  Business  Administration.  We 
have  found  that  the  use  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  was  the  only  practical 
method  of  financing  these  operations  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  expect  the  small 
American  businessman  to  work  out  a  de¬ 
tailed  justification  of  his  program  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  then  wait  for  Congress  to  vote 
the  money.  He  would  be  out  of  business 
if  that  were  the  only  procedure  available. 

We  cannot  expect  a  foreign  country 
to  work  out  in  1961  firm  justifications 
for  everything  they  plan  to  spend  money 
for  in  1965,  just  as  we  cannot  expect  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  make  pre¬ 
cise  cost  estimates  of  its  financial  needs 
several  years  in  advance.  The  foreign 
businessman  and  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  need  the  same  assurance  that 


funds  will  be  available  at  the  right  time 
that  similar  operations  in  our  own 
country  have  required. 

The  real  issue  before  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  long  term  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  has  two  elements: 

First,  how  important  is  it  that  the 
Executive  be  able  to  make  these  long 
term  commitments. 

Second,  does  the  granting  of  this  au¬ 
thority  sei'iously  impair  the  control  of 
the  Congress  over  future  expenditures 
and  operations. 

I  know  that  some  outspoken  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  borrowing  authority  say  that 
the  President  is  wrong  in  his  desire  to 
make  long  term  commitments  and  that 
such  commitments  will  not  produce  the 
desired  results.  They  may  be  right,  and 
the  President  may  be  wrong.  Each  of 
us  must  make  up  his  own  mind. 

As  to  the  relinquishment  of  authority 
by  the  Congress,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  serious  issue.  Congress  will  have 
to  give  its  approval  in  an  appropriation 
bill  every  year  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act  before  the  program 
can  go  forward.  All  the  Congress  has 
to  do  next  year  or  in  any  future  year  is 
to  repeal  section  202(a)  of  this  bill  and 
then  no  more  borrowing  can  be  done. 
All  Congress  has  to  do  in  any  future 
year  to  limit  the  borrowing  authority 
is  to  amend  section  202(a)  by  striking 
out  $1.6  billion  and  writing  in  a  smaller 
figure. 

The  Congress  usually  provides  funds 
by  a  different  procedure,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  are  some  who  like  the 
more  common  method  better. 

All  I  ask  is  that  each  Member  con¬ 
sider  before  he  votes  on  this  issue 
whether  there  is  an  impairment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  sufficient  to 
justify  denying  to  the  President  the  tool 
he  needs  to  make  our  economic  aid  work 
better. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
Treasury  borrowing  portion  of  the  bill, 
and  I  will  not  take  time  to  review  the 
rest  of  the  bill  in  detail.  Let  me  em¬ 
phasize,  however,  that  the  committee 
reviewed  in  detail  the  Executive  requests 
for  authorization  of  funds  to  finance  the 
operation  of  the  new  program.  The 
committee  reduced  the  Executive  re¬ 
quest  for  the  Contingency  Fund  from 
$500  million  to  $300  million — a  cut  of 
$200  million.  The  committee  believes 
also  that  the  Executive  overestimated 
its  bedrock  requirements  for  supporting 
assistance  and  cut  that  authorization 
from  $581  million  to  $481  million — a  re¬ 
duction  of  $100  million.  In  the  case  of 
military  assistance,  the  committee  in¬ 
stead  of  granting  a  continuing  author¬ 
ization  set  a  dollar  limit  of  $1,800  mil¬ 
lion — $85  million  less  than  the  Executive 
request.  We  eliminated  altogether  an 
Executive  request  for  an  authorization 
of  $20  million  for  development  research 
and  provided  that  funds  available  for 
other  parts  of  the  program  should  be 
drawn  on  for  this  purpose.  We  cut  the 
authorization  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  by  $2  million. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  in  the  program. 
It  provides  for  setting  up  a  single  new 
organization  to  replace  the  old  Inter- 
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national  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
bill  permits  greater  and  more  effective 
emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  de¬ 
velopment  than  was  possible  under  the 
old  legislation.  We  will  have  a  better 
program  if  it  is  approved  without  drastic 
revision  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the 
committee  report,  and  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  full  discussion 
during  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Before  we  get  involved  in  details  and 
focus  our  attention  on  specific  provi¬ 
sions  and  individual  amendments,  let 
me  remind  you  again  of  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  President 
today. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  great  danger. 
We  hope  that  we  can  meet  and  counter 
our  enemies  without  a  shooting  war.  I 
think  we  have  the  leadership  and  the 
capacity  to  win  the  cold  war,  but  we 
cannot  win  without  the  equipment  to 
carry  on  the  cold  war  effort. 

The  effective  use  of  foreign  aid  to  at¬ 
tain  our  foreign  policy  objectives  is  a 
highly  complex  operation  which  must 
be  conducted  with  skill  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
the  result  of  careful  study  by  competent 
specialists.  The  President  sincerely  be¬ 
lieves  he  needs  this  authority  to  carry  out 
the  tremendous  responsibility  which  he 
bears.  It  is  important  to  provide  him 
with  the  tools  and  the  weapons  that  he 
needs. 

What  we  do  this  week  will  be  of  sig¬ 
nificance  to  history.  We  must  not  let  the 
heat  of  controversy  blind  us  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  many  Members 
who  have  actively  supported  and  voted 
for  foreign  aid  legislation  are  faced  with 
a  real  dilemma.  They  wish  to  vote  for 
this  program  as  an  essential  part  of  our 
own  national  defense  and  security  but 
they  do  not  agree  that  the  note-issuing 
authority  contained  in  the  bill  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  method  to  finance  long 
term  development  loans.  They  object  to 
Treasury  borrowing,  commonly  called 
back-door  financing,  of  some  $7.3  bil¬ 
lion  over  a  period  of  5  years  without  fur¬ 
ther  congressional  action. 

In  the  past  we  have  authorized  con¬ 
tinuing  programs  without  this  borrow¬ 
ing  authority.  During  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation  no  witness  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  could  cite  a  case  where 
a  program  or  project,  although  it  was 
long  range,  was  interrupted  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

We  feel  the  arguments  for  long-term 
programs  to  secure  fundamental  reforms 
in  the  recipient  countries  are  not  justi¬ 
fied.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  we  will 
hasten  these  reforms  abroad  solely  by 
adopting  a  new  method  of  financing  at 
home. 

We  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  will  permit  long-term 
planning  but  which  will  retain  in  the 
Congress  its  proper  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  annual  review  and 
determination  of  the  overall  size  and 
cost  of  the  program.  The  amendment  or 
amendments  to  accomplish  this  will  be 
fully  discussed  and  explained  during  the 


debate.  If  necessary  I  would  like  to  see 
such  a  proposal  contained  in  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth  12  of 
us  on  the  minority  side  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  filed  supple¬ 
mental  views  favoring  a  method  which 
would  assure  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priations  of  amounts  that  would  permit 
adequate  long-range  planning  but  would 
not  authorize  in  advance  the  full 
amounts  that  may  be  needed  each  year. 
This  would  require  the  Executive  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Congress  annually  for  these 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  I 
certainly  hope  at  the  proper  time  such 
a  proposal  will  be  adopted  and  we  will 
defeat  back-door  spending. 

(Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
no  one  in  this  House  questions  my  long 
loyalty  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  UNRRA  I  have  done 
everything  I  could  to  further  the  pro¬ 
grams  put  forth  by  whatever  adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  power. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  historymaking  day.  My  chairman  has 
very  well  said  just  that. 

I  want  to  thank  him  at  this  point  for 
his  conscientious  work,  his  courtesy,  his 
careful  handling  of  all  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  came  up  in  the  committee.  He 
had  to  present  to  us  an  absolutely  new 
bill  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Dr.  Morgan,  was  patient  with  us 
all.  His  capacity  for  doing  his  home¬ 
work  is  phenomenal.  He  read  from 
cover  to  cover  the  big  red  book.  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  anyone  else  did.  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  constant  courtesy 
to  me  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  moment 
when  we  are  considering  something  so 
much  greater  than  foreign  aid,  so  much 
greater  than  any  of  the  things  that  have 
come  before  us.  As  a  Congress  we  may 
be  at  the  parting  of  the  way.  We  must 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do,  whether 
we  are  going  to  abrogate  our  rights  and 
abandon  our  responsibilities  and  just 
turn  it  all  over  to  the  President,  or  not. 

Frankly,  it  is  always  disappointing  to 
find  the  membership  of  the  House  so 
apathetic  when  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  bills  are  brought  before 
it,  so  few  in  attendance.  And  may  I 
say  to  the  House  that  this  is  not  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  quorum  call.  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  by  and  large  the 
Members  are  either  not  interested  or 
they  apparently  do  not  realize  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  this  particular 
bill. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  new  bill.  It 
is  quite  different  from  anything  we  have 
had  before.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task  to  unravel  its  contents,  to 
know  what  was  removed  from  the  old, 
what  was  added,  and  what  was  changed. 
It  is  not  in  simpler  language;  indeed,  it 
is  even  less  easily  understood  than  be¬ 
fore,  even  more  confusing. 


When  it  came  to  the  committee  many 
safeguards  that  took  years  to  insert  had 
been  swept  out.  I  believe  they  are  back 
where  they  definitely  belong,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  various  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  table. 

Comparisons  with  other  years  have 
been  practically  impossible,  but  even  now 
it  is  a  strange  piece  of  legislation  at  best, 
although  when  studied  one  determined 
effort  is  very  plain.  Perhaps  the  word 
“effort”  is  not  the  right  one,  but  I  give 
it  to  you  anyway.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Congress  will  abandon 
many  of  its  powers  and  the  Executive  will 
absorb  them.  Somehow,  I  cannot  believe 
that  when  the  final  vote  is  taken  in  this 
Chamber  this  House  will  accept  this  sec¬ 
ondary  place  in  Government. 

May  I  remind  you  that  I  happen  to 
have  believed  for  some  time  that  we 
should  work  out  a  way  by  which  we  could 
make  longer  term  contracts  possible. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  can  be 
done  without  turning  over  to  the  Chief 
Executive  so  much  that  he,  in  his  turn, 
must  delegate  both  the  decisions  and 
their  practical  execution  to  men,  and, 
perhaps,  some  women  who  not  only  have 
not  been  elected  by  the  people  but  who 
will  not  be  responsible  to  them.  They 
will  be  responsible  only  to  the  President. 

Most  of  us  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
committee  decided  we  would  put  all  our 
eggs  into  one  basket  and  lay  before  you 
in  supplemental  views  this  one  funda¬ 
mental  objection  to  the  financing 
method.  We  have  tried  to  do  so  with 
restraint  and,  yet,  with  strength.  In  a 
way  the  matter  of  method  has  little  to 
do  with  our  need  as  a  country  to  help  to 
strengthen  the  free  world,  but  it  has  to 
do  with  the  most  vital  part  of  the  edifice 
which  is  our  Government  and  with  its 
continuing  strength.  But,  I  want  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  remarks  which  come  from  two 
very  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  courageous 
members  of  the  minority.  Both  signed 
the  minority  report,  but  they  felt  obli¬ 
gated  to  put  before  you  in  addition  a 
more  detailed  picture  of  what  you  will 
be  doing  if  you  permit  this  bill  to  pass 
pretty  much  as  it  has  been  presented. 
For  myself,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them 
and  I  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will  not 
fail  to  read  very  carefully  the  additional 
remarks.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  at  this  moment  I  am  not  sure 
what  my  vote  will  be.  It  will  depend  a 
good  deal  on  what  is  done  on  this  floor. 
Feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do  that  we  have 
a  deep  obligation  to  the  free  world,  I 
should  find  a  negative  vote  almost  im¬ 
possible — certain,  however,  that  we  en¬ 
danger  our  own  strength,  and  if  we  do 
that,  we  endanger  the  free  world  if  we 
abandon  our  congressional  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Decision  is  difficult  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  So  I  find  myself  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  wondering  if  this  Congress 
will  have  the  courage,  and  it  will  take 
courage,  to  remember  that  each  of  us 
has  been  sent  here  to  represent  people 
who  believe  that  they  have  the  right  to 
control  the  purse  strings  through  us; 
who  believe  we  have  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  control  these  purse  strings 
thoroughly  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
great  Ship  of  State  on  her  course. 
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Surely,  democracy  lives  by  compro¬ 
mise,  but  at  this  point  there  is  no  ges¬ 
ture  even  toward  compromise  from  the 
Executive  nor  is  there  any  pressure 
that  seems  to  be  unused.  We  are  not 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  shall  continue  foreign  aid.  To 
me,  this  seems  no  less  a  must  than  it 
has  in  past  years.  But,  we  are  faced 
with  the  abandonment  of  congressional 
responsibility  as  a  possibility.  Many 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  voted  for  aid  down  through  the 
years,  even  when  their  constituents  were 
against  it,  have  said  they,  cannot  vote 
for  it  if  the  House  retains  the  financing 
as  submitted,  but  they  will  vote  “no” 
with  heavy  hearts  for  they  are  not  un¬ 
aware  of  the  great  need  that  there  is 
across  the  world.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  will  vote  the  bill,  as  it  has  come 
to  the  floor.  Have  we  lost  all  sense  of 
our  responsibility  as  duly  elected  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
power  of  government  was  given  in  the 
beginning?  We  are  not  here  as  rubber 
stamps  for  whatever  this  administration 
or  any  other  administration  sends  over. 
We  are  here  to  find  ways  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  insofar  as  these  do  not  impinge 
upon  the  duly  constituted  checks  and 
b^l^nccs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentlewoman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
really  very  little  else  to  say  except  that  I 
am  going  to  insert,  when  we  get  back  into 
the  House,  a  list  of  those  instances  of 
proper  discretionary  power  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  compared  to  the  old  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  method  and  also  several  other  things 
of  that  kind.  I  hope  very,  very  earnestly 
that  we  can  so  compromise  this  whole 
matter  of  finance — and  we  on  our  side 
of  the  table  feel  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
promise  and  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  plans  that  are  laid  out — I  hope 
this  will  be  the  result  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  of  no  legislation  of 
greater  importance  than  that  now  before 
this  body,  but  before  speaking  on  the 
merits  of  H.R.  8400  I  wish  to  join  my 
able  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  very  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  Every  member  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  was  treated  with  the  greatest  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  every  member  had  a  chance  to 
present  amendments  with  full  discus¬ 
sion;  and  throughout  the  hearings, 
which  extended  over  several  weeks  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  all  of  us  to 
present  our  views  and  to  bring  to  this 
floor  what  we  felt  was  a  new  concept  in 
our  foreign  aid  program. 


I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  who  likewise 
made  a  great  contribution,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  measure  before  us  is  without 
party  lines;  it  is  a  measure  we  hope  will 
bring  some  semblance  of  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8400,  designed  to  replace  the  pres¬ 
ent  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  long 
clamor  to  change  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  answered  by  a  complete 
revision  of  the  basic  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  U.S.  assistance,  both 
economic  and  military,  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know  there  is 
a  possibility,  a  looming  shadow  of  World 
War  III.  In  World  War  I  and  II,  we 
had  time  and  distance  as  indispensable 
allies — those  allies  no  longer  exist. 

In  this  time  of  tension,  this  period  of 
perplexity  and  high  emotions,  we  should 
all  realize  there  are  yet  those  peoples  of 
the  earth  who  need  our  help.  We  must 
not  deny  sufficient  help  to  those  people 
who  need  to  rise  above  poverty.  The 
sands  run  swiftly  in  the  hour  glass  of 
history.  Some  believe  the  hands  on  the 
clock  are  turning  toward  the  midnight 
of  mankind. 

We  recognize  that  distressed  areas  in 
any  part  of  the  free  world  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  whole  free  world.  Even 
if  there  were  no  threats  from  commu¬ 
nism,  I  wonder  if  this  Nation  can  afford 
to  live  in  an  island  of  comparative  lux¬ 
ury  and  ease  while  others  exist  in  a  sea 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  despair.  The 
great  question  every  Member  must  an¬ 
swer  for  himself  is  not,  can  we  afford 
this  program  but  rather,  can  we  afford 
to  do  without  it? 

Recently  Premier  Khrushchev  stated 
that  the  Communists  were  not  behind 
every  revolt  throughout  the  world,  but 
they  were  indeed  delighted  to  take  the 
initiative  and  exploit  the  ferment  of  the 
masses.  I  say  it  is  time  America  took 
the  initiative,  and  I  believe  H.R.  8400 
will  do  just  that. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  believ¬ 
ing  the  free  world  can  withstand  ever¬ 
growing  Communist  pressure  by  having 
allies  that  are  economically  weak.  It  is 
certain  that  substandard  conditions,  if 
allowed  to  exist,  will  serve  only  as  the 
breeding  ground  for  strife,  discontent, 
and  revolution.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  areas  where  the  Communists 
have  succeeded  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  those  in  which  people  have 
been  poorly  fed  and  poorly  educated. 

This  Nation  can  now  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  by  putting  our  assistance  program 
on  a  long-term  businesslike  basis.  If 
we  are  to  expect  countries  to  make  in¬ 
ternal  reforms  socially  and  economically, 
we  must  be  able  to  offer  these  countries 
long-range  assurances  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  Reform  programs,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  cannot  be  planned  by  countries 
on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

The  heart  of  H.R.  8400— a  5 -year  as¬ 
sistance  program — would  encourage  na¬ 
tions  to  develop  long-range  planning 
and  prevent  them  from  succumbing  to 
the  pressures  and  blandishments  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  is  indeed  a  prime  concern  to  all  of 
us  as  to  whether  the  economic  condi¬ 


tions  of  some  1 V2  billion  people  can  im¬ 
prove  their  lot  under  a  nonCommunist 
system.  Gentlemen,  the  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  our  decisions,  your  deci¬ 
sions  and  mine,  have  a  per  capita  in¬ 
come  ranging  as  low  as  $50  a  year  com¬ 
pared  to  the  average  of  $2,500  a  year  in 
this  great  Nation. 

We  all  know  the  long-term  feature  of 
this  measure  is  not  new.  In  1957,  the 
previous  administration  proposed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  program,  and  I  may  add  the  long¬ 
term  program  then  had  considerable 
bipartisan  support.  It  will  be  indeed 
interesting  to  see  if  those  who  endorsed 
the  long-term  principle  in  1957  will 
again  support  the  principle  advocated 
by  our  President. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
burden  of  foreign  assistance,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

As  the  Senate  prepares  to  vote  on  the 
President’s  request  for  a  5-year  economic 
aid  authorization,  Members  of  Congress  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  burden  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  may  find  some  selected  statistics  rele¬ 
vant.  In  fiscal  year  1949,  when  the  Marshall 
plan  had  been  undertaken  in  Europe,  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  alone  constituted  2.47  per¬ 
cent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product 
($261.5  billion).  In  fiscal  1961,  economic 
and  military  assistance  combined  came  to 
0.76  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
($503  billion).  In  1949  the  national  debt 
was  96.7  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct;  in  1961  it  was  57.5  percent.  In  1949 
economic  aid  appropriations  totaled  17.1 
percent  of  the  net  Federal  budgetary  re¬ 
ceipts;  in  1961  economic  and  military  aid 
appropriations  combined  totaled  4.8  percent. 

I  have  often  joined  with  critics  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  We  have  had  de¬ 
plorable  waste  and  misapplication  of 
foreign  aid  funds.  Inept  administra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid  has  brought  forth 
widespread  criticism  and  rightly  so.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  the  present  year-by¬ 
year  financing  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  eliminated  waste.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  the  most  effective 
means  to  obtain  our  Nation’s  objectives 
in  the  Cold  War,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  prepared  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  fine  bill.  This  measure 
will  enable  our  Nation  to  join  with  other 
countries  in  the  noble  long-range  task 
of  assuring  the  development  and  use  of 
the  free  world’s  resources.  This  will 
contribute  to  peace  and  security,  and  be 
a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

This  great  Nation  has  put  on  the  cloak 
of  world  leadership.  It  will  not  remove 
the  mantle  of  prestige  by  abandoning 
foreign  assistance  to  those  struggling 
masses  which  desire  social  and  economic 
progress.  The  aid  we  offer  must  be  no 
less  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  masses 
than  the  long-term  assistance  offered  by 
the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  work  better.  And  I 
believe  this  measure  will  make  possible 
the  attainment  of  this  goal. 

Can  we  afford  this  new  program? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  do  without  it. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Connect¬ 
icut,  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 
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(Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remai'ks.) 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  a  large  and  complex  bill. 
Some  of  it  is  old,  some  of  it  is  new,  and 
some  is  an  upholstery  job — new  stuffing 
around  an  old  frame. 

The  military  assistance  portion  is  not 
too  different  from  existing  law.  An  au¬ 
thorization  for  an  appropriation  of  $1.8 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  pro¬ 
vided,  of  which  not  more  than  $60  mil¬ 
lion  may  be  used  for  Latin  America. 
There  is  a  new  authority  that  permits  the 
President  to  draw  upon  defense  stocks 
and  services  subject  to  subsequent  reim¬ 
bursement  up  to  $400  million  in  any  1 
year,  “if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.”  The 
justification  for  this  provision  is  that 
military  articles  require  long  lead-time 
to  manufacture  and  ship  abroad.  In 
times  of  real  military  danger  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
spond  to  threats  more  promptly  by  draw¬ 
ing  from  existing  stocks  of  equipment. 

On  the  economic  side,  development 
grants  is  the  name  for  a  new  and  en¬ 
larged  technical  assistance  program. 
Under  this  program  advisers  and  demon¬ 
strators,  together  with  supporting  equip¬ 
ment,  will  be  made  available  to  the  least 
developed  countries  on  a  grant  basis 
where  the  prospects  of  loan  repayments 
are  not  yet  favorable. 

The  investment  guarantees  section  of 
existing  law  is  broadened  by  this  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  en¬ 
courage  private  America  capital  along 
with  its  skills  and  managerial  ability  to 
move  into  countries  in  Asia,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Africa,  where  risks  are  great  and 
the  outlook  is  uncertain.  New  and  weak 
governments  are  tempted  to  meet  their 
internal  needs  by  establishing  enter¬ 
prises  that  require  external  assistance  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself.  The  tendency  is  to  put 
the  government  into  many  businesses 
that  are  often  poorly  operated  and  that 
swell  the  bureaucracy.  Under  the  in¬ 
vestment  guarantees  program  private 
enterprise  is  encouraged  to  move  in. 
The  program  is  a  form  of  insurance  in 
which  the  private  company  pays  a 
premium  against  certain  specified  risks. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  has 
been  a  highly  successful  operation.  I 
would  urge  our  businessmen  who  are 
looking  for  new  opportunities  to  look  in¬ 
to  its  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of 
their  own  activities. 

Supporting  assistance,  for  which  $481 
million  is  authorized,  provides  economic 
aid  to  countries  to  which  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  to  give  such  assis¬ 
tance  because  of  their  military  effort  or 
because  of  political  or  other  considera¬ 
tions,  including  the  availability  of  bases. 
More  than  55  percent  of  this  amount  is 
planned  for  Korea,  Vietnam,  Turkey, 
and  Pakistan. 

We  have  included  an  authorization  of 
$153.5  million  for  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  10  programs  unde*  the  United 
Nations  and  3  regional  programs. 
Among  the  programs  is  the  Children’s 
Fund,  for  which  $12  million  is  provided. 
There  are  also  sums  in  this  bill  for  sev¬ 


eral  programs  conducted  by  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

A  contingency  fund  of  $300  million  is 
in  the  bill.  As  the  name  implies,  its 
purpose  is  to  permit  the  President  to 
deal  with  unanticipated  situations  and 
programs.  Certainly  the  uncertainties 
of  the  world  warrant  a  source  of  funds 
upon  which  to  draw  in  order  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  most  widely  discussed  and  debated 
feature  of  the  bill  concerns  the  method 
of  financing  the  development  loans  au¬ 
thorized  in  H.R.  8400.  I  direct  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  supplemental  views  found 
on  page  100  of  the  committee  report 
where  I,  along  with  11  of  my  colleagues, 
have  set  forth  the  basis  for  our  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  note-issuing  authority. 

I  can  summarize  the  points  we  make: 
First,  continuing  programs  have  in  the 
past  been  provided  for  without  the  note¬ 
issuing  authority. 

Second,  the  note-issuing  authority 
method  will  not  necessarily  increase 
U.S.  influence  toward  reforms  in  other 
countries. 

Third,  there  is  no  need  or  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  such  authority  does  not  per¬ 
mit  “irrevocable  commitments”  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  made 
by  the  administration  for  using  this  de¬ 
vice. 

In  our  supplemental  views  we  cite  ex¬ 
amples  where  the  Executive  has  been 
able  to  move  programs  forward  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  authorization-appro¬ 
priation  cycle.  The  plan  carried  in  this 
bill  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  dangerous  in¬ 
trusion  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress. 

In  more  than  a  decade  of  operations 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  have  lost 
much  of  their  focus.  During  the  last  10 
years  there  have  been  six  directors. 
When  the  Marshall  plan  started,  the 
head  of  the  operation  had  Cabinet  status. 
Today  he  reports  to  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Moreover,  not  all  of  our  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  is  under  the  Director  of  the  agency 
administering  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  For  example,  the  food-for-peace 
plan  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
actively  engaged  in  assistance. 

This  bill  pulls  together  the  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  It  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  will  combine  under 
a  single  Administrator  the  operations  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  the  food-for- 
peace  program  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  the  local  currency  lending  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  related  staff  and  program  services 
now  provided  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Regardless  of  bureaucratic  flow-charts 
and  organizational  reorganizations,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  qualified  personnel. 
The  kind  of  people  we  need  must  have 
a  lot  more  than  technical  proficiency. 
They  have  to  live  and  work  in  strange 


environments  and  deal  with  people  who 
have  different  cultural  backgrounds  and 
values.  Since  its  inception  foreign  aid 
has  been  operating  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  short-time  program.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  recognize  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  a  long-term  proposition.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  plan  personnel 
policies  that  admit  this  fact.  Only  in 
that  way  will  the  best  of  our  people  be 
attracted  to  oversea  service  where  they 
can  look  forward  to  career  employment. 
As  a  step  toward  strengthening  a  system 
in  which  merit  alone  counts,  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee.  It  makes  applicable 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  prohibiting  political  tests  or  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

I  have  been  giving  some  thought  to  the 
establishment  of  a  service  along  the  lines 
of  the  British  Colonial  Service.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  do  not  endorse  the  word 
“Colonial” — I  use  it  only  to  describe  a 
type  of  oversea  career  service  that  will 
bring  in  young  people  with  technical 
qualifications  who  will  spend  most  of 
their  working  years  abroad. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8147, 
which  it  is  my  hope  will  receive  an  early 
hearing.  It  establishes  the  Foreign 
Service  Officers’  Training  Corps  in  the 
State  Department,  with  an  initially  au¬ 
thorized  strength  of  3,000.  Candidates 
would  be  selected  by  examination,  and 
would  attend  at  Government  expense  for 
4  years,  any  college  or  university  which 
had  curriculums  approved  by  the  State 
Department  for  Foreign  Service  train¬ 
ing.  During  this  period  they  would  be 
paid  a  retainer  of  $100  a  month.  After 
graduation,  those  who  qualified  would 
receive  a  probationary  appointment  in 
the  Foreign  Service,  which  would  be 
made  permanent  after  2  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

From  such  a  corps  could  come,  care¬ 
fully  screened  over  a  period  of  at  least 
six  years  against  any  and  all  disquali¬ 
fications,  and  far  better  trained,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  job  ahead,  the  recruits 
for  the  cadre  of  Foreign  Service,  to  ad¬ 
minister  our  foreign  aid  program  or  to 
share  in  the  many  other  responsibilities 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

At  best,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
tough  one  to  administer.  It  operates  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  free  world. 
Most  of  these  countries  are  underde¬ 
veloped.  This  fact  in  itself  presents 
several  difficult  problems.  No  matter 
what  standards  of  administration  we 
may  devise,  they  have  to  be  applied  un¬ 
der  a  diversity  of  circumstances  deter¬ 
mined  by  local  personalities  and  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  practices. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  condone  the 
shortcomings  that  have  come  to  light 
from  many  sources.  Like  my  colleagues, 

I,  too,  am  concerned  about  charges  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  that  have  been 
identified  by  my  own  committee  and 
other  committee  of  the  Congress.  These 
are  only  the  most  obvious  reasons  why 
we  need  a  hardheaded  Administrator  to 
keep  the  program  on  the  track.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Labouisse,  who  has  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  oversea  programs. 
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will  supply  vigor  and  firmness  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  difficult  job. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  with 
the  enlarged  powers  given  to  the  In¬ 
spector  General.  As  our  report  states 
“his  function  is  to  be  to  seek  out  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  misconduct,  to  test  pro¬ 
cedures,  check  performance,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  results.”  He  is  given  direct  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  who,  next  to 
the  President,  is  the  responsible  officer 
for  our  aid  programs.  The  Inspector 
General  is  given  the  power  to  suspend 
all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  opera¬ 
tion  after  notification  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  This  is  a  far-reaching  power 
but  not  an  unusual  one.  Inspectors  of 
the  Foreign  Service  in  the  Department  of 
State  may  suspend  any  officer  except  a 
Chief  of  Mission. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  in¬ 
stances  of  maladministration  and  waste 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  program.  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  this  proposition.  If  we  have  de¬ 
termined  that  the  basic  concept  of  the 
program  is  valid,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
improve  it.  To  abandon  the  program  to¬ 
day  would  be  tantamount  to  withdraw¬ 
ing  our  support  from  countries  and 
areas  where  we  have  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  of  hope  among  people. 

The  menace  of  international  commu¬ 
nism  is,  of  course,  a  compelling  reason 
for  our  aid,  particularly  in  the  military 
field.  But  there  are  many  nations,  some 
newly  independent,  that  are  now  chart¬ 
ing  their  future;  their  immediate  preoc¬ 
cupation  is  developing  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions.  The  decisions  they 
make  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
the  direction  in  which  they  choose  to 
move,  will  determine  in  large  measure 
the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  Americans  will  live.  The 
long  view  dictates  that  it  is  in  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  encourage  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  seek  our  leadership  and  our 
support. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Merrow]  . 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty-six  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  149] 

Alger 

Donohue 

Hosmer 

Ashbrook 

Dooley 

Jonas 

Ashley 

Dulskl 

Jones,  Mo. 

Auchincloss 

Ellsworth 

Kearns 

Bailey 

Evins 

Kilburn 

Baker 

Finnegan 

King,  Utah 

Bass,  N.H. 

Fino 

Kluczynski 

Bolling 

Gilbert 

Lesinski 

Boykin 

Glenn 

McCulloch 

Buckley 

Goodling 

McSween 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Griffin 

Macdonald 

Celler 

Hansen 

Machrowicz 

Clark 

Harris 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Coad 

Harrison,  Va. 

Mason 

Dawson 

Harsha 

Meader 

Diggs 

Healey 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Dingell 

Herlong 

Morrison 
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O’Hara,  Mich. 

O’Konski 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Riehlman 


Roberts 
Rousselot 
St.  George 
Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Staggers 

Steed 


Ullman 

Wickersham 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif, 
Winstead 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  8400, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when 
363  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]  is 
recognized. 

LONG-RANGE  FINANCING 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  controversial  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1961  is  the  provision  for 
long-range  financing  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  has  approved  this  method,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  this 
House.  The  purpose  of  development 
loans  is  to  support  economic  growth  in 
the  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world.  The  request  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  make  loans  on  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  of  dollar  lending  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  to  the  operation  of 
an  effective  mutual  security  program. 
This  lending  procedure  is  to  be  adapted 
to  the  limited  repayment  capabilities  of 
the  less-developed  countries. 

DILLON  IN  URUGUAY 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Conference  of  Finance 
Ministers  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  on 
August  7  stated  that  Latin  America 
could  expect  an  inflow  of  $20  billion  in 
capital  during  the  next  decade.  This 
would  be  made  possible  by  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  in¬ 
ternational  financial  institutions.  The 
Secretary  in  his  speech  to  the  delegates 
said: 

We  welcome  the  revolution  of  rising  expec¬ 
tations  among  our  [American]  peoples,  and 
we  intend  to  transform  it  into  a  revolution 
of  rising  satisfactions. 


The  proposed  loans  to  Latin  America, 
for  instance,  are  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  years  at  low  rates  of  interest 
or  no  rates. 

The  projected  program  of  assistance 
to  Latin  America  emphasizes  clearly  the 
importance  of  adopting  the  long-range 
method  of  financing  as  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  assist  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  develop  better  standards  of 
living  and  acquire  social  justice,  it  is 
most  important  that  we  be  in  a  position 
to  make  long-range  commitments. 
This  lending  authority  as  proposed  by 
this  measure  will  be  of  great  value  in 
this  area  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  world. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  BORROWING  AUTHORIZED 

The  aggregate  sum  to  be  available  for 
lending  over  the  next  5  years  would,  if 


the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  is  enacted,  amount  to 
approximately  $8.8  billion.  Of  this  total 
amount,  $900  million  financed  by  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Treasury  would  be 
available  for  any  obligations  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $1.6  billion  fi¬ 
nanced  in  the  same  manner  would  be 
available  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years.  In  addition,  ap¬ 
proximately  $300  million  would  be 
available  for  lending  in  each  of  the  5 
years  out  of  the  proceeds  of  principal 
and  interest  payments  on  loans  made  in 
prior  years  under  the  mutual  security 
and  other  programs.  These  loans  will 
be  repayable  as  to  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  in  U.S.  dollars  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that 
all  of  the  $8.8  billion  is  not  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  making  loans  even  in  the 
event  that  the  measure  passes  without 
any  change.  There  is  a  fiscal  year  lim¬ 
itation — $900  million  in  fiscal  1962  and 
then  $1.6  billion  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  next  4  years  plus  the 
$300  million  additional  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  principal  and  interest  payments. 

HISTORY  OF  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

In  1932  the  public  debt  transaction 
technique  was  employed  for  the  first 
time  after  the  enactment  of  the  Budget 
and  Acounting  Act.  Congress  then  au¬ 
thorized  the  Reconstruction  Finanace 
Corporation  to  “issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  its  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  its  functions,”  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  “to  purchase  any  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  to  be  issued  hereun¬ 
der,  and  for  such  purpose  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  un¬ 
der  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.” 

In  effect,  Congress  authorized  the  RFC 
to  borrow  money  which  it  needed  for  its 
lending  operations  from  the  Treasury; 
the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  lend  the 
Corporation  the  money  from  funds 
raised  by  the  sale  of  Government  bonds 
to  the  public.  There  was  no  appropria¬ 
tion  as  such  for  the  RFC  for  this 
purpose. 

Since  1932,  the  technique  utilized  to 
finance  the  activities  of  the  RFC  has 
been  used,  in  one  form  or  another,  by 
many  Federal  Government  activities,  al¬ 
most  entirely,  however,  of  a  credit  na¬ 
ture. 

Programs  of  more  than  20  agencies  are 
now  financed  by  loans  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  this  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  several  have  been  approved,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
veterans  loans. 

In  connection  with  foreign  economic 
assistance,  several  proposals  for  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  contained  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  and,  in  the 
years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1954,  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  in  loans  have  been  made  under  this 
authority.  In  1957  and  1959,  proposals 
were  made,  without  success,  to  obtain 
long-term  financing  authority  for  the 
lending  activities  of  the  Development 
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Loan  Fund.  The  1957  proposal  was  put 
forward  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
original  request  to  the  Congress  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  establishment  of  the  DLF. 
The  Eisenhower  proposal  would  have 
provided  authority  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  1957,  President  Eisenhower  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  to  help  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  in  that  year  requested 
Congress  to  finance  the  DLF  for  a  3- 
year  period  with  appropriated  funds  for 
the  first  year  and  with  funds  borrowed 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  next  2 
years. 

In  1959  President  Eisenhower’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  the  mutual  security 
program  stated,  inter  alia : 

Consideration  should  continue  to  be  given 
to  capitalization  procedures  that  will  allow 
better  long-range  planning. 

Other  programs  now  financed  under 
borrowing  authority  reveal  a  number  of 
similarities  to  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  in  AID.  A  number  of 
agencies  using  borrowing  authority  have 
programs  which  provide  funds  for  a 
clientele  whose  needs  cannot  clearly  be 
ascertained  far  in  advance;  for  example, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Fed¬ 
eral  ship  mortgage  insurance  fund,  vet¬ 
erans’  direct  loan  program,  farm  hous¬ 
ing  loans  and  mortgage  insurance  facili¬ 
ty  loans  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1961.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
programs  financed  by  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  which  are  long-range  programs: 
veterans’  direct  loans,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  now  liquidated  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  college 
housing  program  of  HHFA.  Virtually 
all  of  existing  programs  engage  in  lend¬ 
ing  or  other  forms  of  credit.  In  fact, 
major  Federal  credit  programs  have 
been,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
financed  through  Treasury  borrowing 
since  the  early  thirties. 

The  above  history  indicates  that  there 
are  numerous  precedents  for  the  use  of 
borrowing  authority  for  programs  com¬ 
parable  to  the  proposed  development 
lending  activity  under  the  act  for  inter¬ 
national  development. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  status  of 
congressional  authorizations  to  expend 
from  public  debt  receipts  from  1932  to 
1959  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  20,  1961,  at  page  6012. 

PROPOSED  FINANCING  PROCEDURE  NOT  UNIQUE 

Therefore,  it  should  be  emphasized 
and  reemphasized  that  the  type  of 
financing  proposed  for  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  measure  is  not  unique  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  it  is  the  standard  way  in 
which  the  Congress  has  provided  funds 
for  U.S.  Government  lending  operations. 
I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  with 
very  few  minor  exceptions  the  Congress 
has  funded  all  Government  lending  op¬ 
erations  by  this  means.  Congressional 
authorization  to  expend  from  public  debt 
receipts  to  cover  over  a  score  of  agencies 
in  the  Government  from  fiscal  year  1932 
through  May  31,  1961,  amounts  to 
$101,249  million.  In  recent  years,  from 


fiscal  year  1957  through  May  31,  1961, 
such  authorizations  have  been  $19,641 
million. 

In  most  cases,  congressional  authori¬ 
zations  provide  that  repayments  of  bor¬ 
rowings  may  be  reused  with  limitations 
placed  on  the  amount  of  the  loan  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  gross  amount  of  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury  exceeds  the  gross  amount 
of  congressional  authorizations.  There¬ 
fore,  from  fiscal  year  1932  through  May 
31,  1961,  the  gross  amount  of  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury  amounts  to  $121,291 
million,  and  in  the  period  I  have  desig¬ 
nated  as  recent  years,  from  fiscal  1957 
through  May  31,  1961,  the  borrowing 
totaled  $36,801,000. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  fair  in  discussing 
this  issue.  The  cry  “back-door  spend¬ 
ing”  as  an  argument  against  the  long- 
range  features  of  the  mutual  security 
program  can  be  placed  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  the  term  “the  great  giveaway.” 
These  slogans  are  misrepresentations 
and  do  not  contain  even  a  modicum  of 
truth.  This  is  not  a  giveaway.  It  is  a 
mutual  security  program.  The  long- 
range  financing  feature  is  not  “back-door 
spending.”  It  is  a  method  whereby  the 
Congress  will  authorize  a  long-range 
borrowing  program  for  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  measure. 

Such  financial  procedure  will  be  a 
benefit  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  recipient 
nations.  It  is  an  economical  procedure. 
It  is  sound  financially.  Congress  always 
has  the  power  to  review,  to  change,  and 
to  alter  as  it  wishes.  For  the  mutual 
security  program  to  become  fully  effec¬ 
tive,  it  is  essential  that  we  depart  from 
year-to-year  planning  and  appropriating 
and  put  this  endeavor  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

CONGRESS  NOT  BYPASSED 

The  borrowing  authority  as  set  forth 
in  this  bill  will  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  Section  203(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961  provides 
that  the  development  lending  program 
will  be  subject  to  the  budgeting  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  The  use  of  the  borrowing 
authority  will  be  subject  to  a  yearly  re¬ 
view  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  Houses.  The  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act  provides  that  the 
proposed  financial  operations  of  the 
agency  or  the  corporation  for  any  ensu¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  comprising  a  statement  of 
expenses  and  income  and  a  statement  of 
the  sources  and  application  of  the  funds 
be  presented  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act  are  these  words: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  place  Government  corporations 
and  their  transactions  and  operations  under 
annual  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and  provide 
current  financial  control  thereof. 

PROCEDURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  UNDER  BORROWING 
AUTHORITY 

In  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  fi¬ 
nancing  as  set  forth  in  this  bill,  it  is 
understood  that  this  will  be  the  proce¬ 
dure  to  be  followed: 

First.  Each  year  the  President  will 
submit  a  budget  showing  the  obligations 


and  expenditures  for  the  contemplated 
programs. 

Second.  The  Congress  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  the  program, 
and  following  past  precedents  this  review 
will  take  place  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  and  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  use  of  funds  would 
then  appear  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Third.  If  Congress  so  decided,  limita¬ 
tions  could  be  proposed. 

Fourth.  The  President  would  be  limit¬ 
ed  as  to  obligations  and  expenditures  by 
the  amounts  made  available. 

Fifth.  Until  the  Congress  passes  the 
necessary  language  approving  the  budget 
program,  obligations  and  expenditures 
cannot  be  incurred.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  enact  the  necessary  language 
approving  the  budget  program,  then  the 
development  lending  program  could  not 
enter  into  further  obligations  or  make 
further  expenditures. 

CONGRESS  MAY  DO  AS  IT  WISHES 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  annual  review 
by  the  Congress,  it  is  decided  to  make  a 
change  in  the  program,  that  change  can 
readily  be  effected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  long-range  financing  procedure 
appears  to  be  working  badly,  Congress 
can  terminate  the  authority  since  what 
the  Congress  can  do  it  can  undo.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  development 
lending  program  is  just  a  part  of  the  aid 
program. 

The  Executive  must  come  back  each 
year  for  the  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  grant  aid  program.  The 
Congress  will  have  a  clear  opportunity 
to  change  the  lending  authority  and  the 
borrowing  authority  if  it  wants  to. 
And — this  is  important — since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  to  have  the  grant  aid  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  could 
veto  a  grant  aid  bill  containing  changes 
in  the  borrowing  authority  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  choose  to  make  them. 

However,  we  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  adoption  of  this  financing 
procedure  expresses  our  intention  and 
the  intention  of  the  American  people  to 
embark  upon  a  long-range  lending  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Congress  will  not  expect  to 
limit  or  curtail  the  authority  it  has 
granted  unless  unusual  or  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  it.  But  the  Congress 
has  not  abdicated  its  power.  The  an¬ 
nual  review  will  be  searching,  and  if 
changes  have  to  be  made,  then  this  can 
and  will  be  done. 

We  should  bear  two  further  things  in 
mind :  if  unusual  circumstances  convince 
the  Congress  that  it  should  limit  or  cur¬ 
tail  the  use  of  borrowed  funds — that  de¬ 
termination  will  rest  with  the  Congress. 
Second,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Congress  will  be  final 
since  the  President  could  not  reasonably 
veto  the  general  aid  bill  in  which  the 
determination  would  be  incorporated. 

We  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the 
matter  of  aiding  our  allies  and  thereby 
increasing  our  own  security.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  we  are  also  aiding 
ourselves  as  we  carry  on  these  programs. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  development 
programs  in  the  various  countries  we  are 
now  assisting  will  have  to  be  of  a  long- 
range  nature.  One  cannot  forecast  how 
long,  but  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we 
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are  going  to  be  in  the  business  of  mu¬ 
tual  security.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
asked  the  question  from  a  member  of  a 
large  audience  I  was  addressing,  “Can 
you  tell  me  how  long  we  have  to  carry 
on  the  aid  programs?”  I  responded  by 
saying,  “If  you  can  tell  me  how  long  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  Defense 
Department,  I  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  how  long  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  carry  on  a  program  of  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States.” 

I  deem  this  program  a  part  of  our  de¬ 
fense  structure.  If  we  are  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
assist,  then  we  must  give  them  some  in¬ 
dication  that  we  intend  to  work  with 
them  over  the  years.  Furthermore,  this 
type  of  financing  will  in  my  judgment 
prove  to  be  economical,  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  op¬ 
eration,  and  it  will  make  our  endeavors 
much  more  effective. 

BACK-DOOR  SPENDING - SPECIOUS  ARGUMENT 

It  is,  I  think,  regrettable  that  the  spe¬ 
cious  argument  “back-door  spending”  is 
used  against  the  mutual  security  opera¬ 
tion.  President  Eisenhower  asked  for 
this  type  of  financing  when  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund  was  proposed.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  over  20  agencies  have 
been  operating  in  this  manner  for  a 
period  of  over  3  decades.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  I  believe,  that  we  will  be  in  the 
aid  business  for  the  forseeable  future. 
No  Member  of  Congress,  no  matter  how 
young  he  may  be,  will  live  to  see  the 
termination  of  this  operation  any  more 
than  he  will  live  to  see  obviated  the 
necessity  for  a  Department  of  Defense. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  loans 
are  more  important  than  grants.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated  that  long- 
range  loans  are  necessary;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  are  to  think  anew  and  act 
anew  in  carrying  out  this  program,  we 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  courageous 
enough  to  adopt  this  type  of  financing 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  operation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Congress  by¬ 
passed;  and  if  I  thought  that  by  enacting 
this  legislation  we  were  bypassing  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  this  section  of  the 
bill.  The  evidence  indicates  clearly  that 
this  is  not  so.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  this  type  of  operation  is  necessary. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  this  will  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
cedure. 

THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  m  an 
economic  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
evil,  and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  realizing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  are  making  long-range  com¬ 
mitments.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  we 
are  acting  solely  because  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  threat  and  that  this  agument  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  this 
program.  Let  me  hasten  to  emphasize 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we 
were  not  faced  with  the  Communist 
threat,  this  would  be  the  logical,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  proper  way  to  assist  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  this  world.  It  is  a 
method  calculated  to  evoke  the  largest 


possible  measure  of  self-help,  which  in 
the  final  analysis  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  improving  any  country  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  we  as  an  affluent  power  and 
a  Nation  that  believes  in  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  of  human  beings  in 
this  world  have  an  obligation  to  assist. 
The  method  of  financing  is  the  new  and 
important  element  which  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  this  measure  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  national  interest  I  am 
convinced  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Briefly. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  President  Eisenhower’s  request.  Is 
it  not  true  that  in  his  budget  message 
this  year,  in  January,  he  recommended 
against  any  such  borrowing  transac¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  believe  that  has 
been  so  stated  this  afternoon;  but  what 
I  have  just  quoted  was  said  by  the  for¬ 
mer  President  in  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  mutual  security  program 
in  1959. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
1957  President  Eisenhower’s  proposal 
was  different  from  the  present  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  MERROW.  As  I  understand,  the 
principle  involved  is  the  same. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  should  like  to  clear 
this  up  in  my  own  mind.  Am  I  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  possible  for  commit¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  the  annual  amount 
specified  in  the  bill  to  be  made  in  any  one 
year? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Nine  hundred  million 
dollars  is  the  limitation  in  the  first  year. 
The  proceeds  of  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  loans  made  in  prior  years 
would  increase  this  by  $300- million.  So 
according  to  estimates  there  would  be  the 
$900  million,  plus  $300  million  in  fiscal 
year  1962,  and  in  subsequent  years  it 
would  be  $1.6  billion  plus  $300  million. 
This  is  where  we  get  the  total  of  $8.8  bil¬ 
lion.  To  that  extent  it  is  an  increase 
over  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Further  to  clarify 
that,  the  gentleman  says  that  after  the 
first  year  in  which  $900  million  is  made 
available,  the  amount  may  exceed  that 
after  interest  and  principal  are  paid. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  is  not  under 
the  impression  that  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  and  principal  in  the  first  year  on 
the  $900  million  is  going  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  moneys  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specified  for  the  second  year? 

Mr.  MERROW.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  probably  may  be  an  additional 
$300  million  a  year  for  5  years  from  the 
proceeds  of  principal  and  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  loans  in  prior  years  under  the 
mutual  security  and  other  programs. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
$300  million  may  be  used. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  spending  tax 
funds  to  aid  and  assist  Communist  na- 
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tions  which  are  pledged  to  our  ultimate 
defeat. 

Such  a  course,  in  my  opinion,  is  sui¬ 
cidal — and  it  is  time  this  Congress  be¬ 
gan  to  face  the  fact  that  a  Communist 
in  Yugoslavia,  or  in  Poland,  or  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  just  as  deadly  to  our  national  sur¬ 
vival  as  one  in  Peiping  or  Moscow. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  amendments 
to  this  bill  to  prohibit  this  gross  misuse 
of  our  citizens’  tax  money  in  being  spent 
to  support  the  tyranny  of  communism  in 
any  country. 

This  program  should  be  to  help  those 
friendly,  underdeveloped  nations  which 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  It  is  also 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
see  that  a  recipient  nation's  self-help 
efforts  are  evidenced  through  a  tax  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own,  commensurate  in  some 
degree  with  the  burden  we  place  upon 
the  American  citizens.  Too  long  have 
the  American  people  been  suckered  into 
footing  the  bill  for  friend  and  foe  alike — 
and  for  those  who  have  no  desire  to 
place  a  portion  of  the  burden  upon  their 
own  people. 

If  there  is  doubt  that  this  Congress 
must  spell  out  a  prohibition  against 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  in  send¬ 
ing  aid  to  Communist  nations,  let  me  re¬ 
spectfully  refer  this  House  to  page  156 
of  the  committee  hearings,  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  posed  by  Representative  Clement 
Zablocki  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Foy  D.  Kohler: 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Would  you  include  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  continuing 
challenge  we  face? 

Mr.  Kohler.  I  would  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  because  of  such 
reasoning  that  we  have  poured  $508  mil¬ 
lion  into  Yugoslavia  during  the  years 
1956-60? 

What  must  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  do  to 
impress  upon  our  Government  that  we 
are  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  godless 
ideology  of  communism?  Certainly  we 
are  not  in  a  shooting  war  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  states  of  Yugoslavia,  or  Russia,  or 
China.  But  is  there  any  doubt  that  we 
are  in  a  battle  for  survival  with  the 
ideology  these  nations  profess?  Why, 
then,  must  we  aid  and  assist  something 
which  would  destroy  us? 

If  the  Department  of  State  refuses  to 
place  Yugoslavia  in  its  proper  place 
against  us  in  this  battle  for  survival,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  try  and  do  it. 

On  July  13,  1961,  the  Associated  Press 
reported  issuance  of  a  joint  communique 
from  Moscow  by  the  Soviet  and  Yugoslav 
foreign  ministers.  It  should  leave  little 
doubt  where  Tito  stands  in  the  fight  we 
face,  either  over  West  Berlin  or  in  our 
long-range  goal  of  survival.  The  dis¬ 
patch  quoted  the  communique  that  “both 
sides  have  stated  with  pleasure  that  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia  are  developing  normally  and 
that  their  stands  on  basic  international 
issues  are  similar  or  identical.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  are  a  shame  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  American  people,  for  they 
show  American  tax  dollars  spent  in  sup¬ 
port  of  nations  holding  a  philosophy 
pledged  to  our  defeat. 
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V.S.  foreign  aid  to  Communist  countries,  1956-60 
[Thousands  of  dollars! 


Country 


East  Germany.. 

Hungary - 

Poland _ 

Yugoslavia . 


Total. 


1956 


97, 689 


1957 


21 
8,  873 


64, 030 


1958 


3 

1,702 
20, 184 
66,  230 


1959 


13 


27, 716 
167,  560 


1960 


13, 388 
112,  870 


Total 


37 
10,  575 
61, 288 
508,  379 


situation  in  Poland,  believes  that  it  should 
give  tangible  evidence  of  its  continuing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people 
and,  by  seeking  to  develop  the  traditionally 
close  ties  between  the  peoples  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  increase  understanding  in  Poland  of 
the  United  States  and  its  policies.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  Polish  people  welcome  our  assist¬ 
ance  and  appreciate  our  concern  for  them. 


580,  279 


I  find  it  a  shocking  situation  to  learn 
from  the  Houston  Press  that  at  this  very 
time,  in  the  Port  of  Houston,  Tex.,  a 
Liberty  ship  is  loading  the  first  portion 
of  a  cargo  of  73,340  tons  of  scrap  iron 
destined  to  Communist  Yugoslavia. 
This,  I  am  informed,  is  part  of  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  grant  by  ICA.  The  shipment  was 
reputedly  licensed  on  August  3,  1961 — 
some  3  weeks  after  Tito  had  signi¬ 
fied  that  his  country  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Khrushchev  on  interna¬ 
tional  policy. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  defies  analysis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  from  the 
“poop”  sheet  the  Department  of  State 
puts  out  giving  reasons  why  we  send 
millions  of  tax  dollars  to  Communist  Yu¬ 
goslavia  and  Poland.  Citing  the  rift  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Tito  in  1948,  the 
“poop”  sheet  states  that  “since  that  time, 
Yugoslavia  has  remained  an  independ¬ 
ent  and  has  not  participated  in  policies 
or  programs  designed  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  or  subversion  of  legitimate 
governments  by  world  communism.” 

It  states: 

The  basic  aim  of  the  assistance  that  the 
United  States  has  rendered  to  Yugoslavia 
has  been  to  strengthen  Yugoslavia  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  independence. 

The  Department  of  State  proclaims: 

While  no  longer  under  Soviet  dominance — 


And  I  will  certainly  argue  this  conclu¬ 
sion — 

the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  remains  Com¬ 
munist.  The  extension  of  U.S.  aid  does  not 
signify  endorsement  of  this  political  system. 
Rather,  the  political  system  that  prevails  in 
Yugoslavia  is  viewed  as  an  internal  matter 
in  which  the  United  States  should  not 
intervene. 


And  with  that,  we  bury  the  hopes,  the 
dreams,  the  aspirations  of  countless  pa¬ 
triots  enslaved  in  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tyranny  is  not  an  “in¬ 
ternal  matter”  in  which  we  should  not 
intervene,  for  the  loss  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  one  is  a  loss  for  us  all.  The 
tyranny  of  communism  is  no  more  an 
internal  matter  than  was  the  tyranny 
of  nazism.  Have  we  forgotten  so  soon 
the  bitter  price  paid  for  condoning 
tyranny? 

What  about  Communist  Poland? 

Why  should  our  taxpayers  be  bled  to 
support  the  system  of  enslavement  for  a 
people  traditionally  our  friends?  Is  the 
Department  of  State  in  doubt  that 
Poland  stands  against  us  in  this  fight  for 
survival?  If  so,  perhaps  the  dispatch 
from  Warsaw  by  the  Associated  Press  of 
July  13,  1961,  may  come  as  a  moment 
of  truth.  Communist  Poland  and  Outer 
Mongolia,  in  a  joint  communique,  an¬ 


nounced  strong  support  for  Russian  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev’s  international  poli¬ 
cies.  In  addition,  both  accused  the  West 
of  seeking  to  increase  tensions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  of  strengthening  West  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  aggressive  force. 

Three  days  prior  to  the  joint  com¬ 
munique,  the  State  Department  put  out 
another  “poop  sheet”  explaining  our 
credit  and  sales  agreements  with  Red 
Poland,  including  one  for  $130  million 
signed  last  year. 

The  State  Department  proclaims: 

These  agreements  have  brought  significant 
benefits  to  the  Polish  people.  *  *  *  The 
U.S.  Government,  taking  account  of  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  benefit  the 
United  States  could  bring  to  the  Polish 
people  is  a  return  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
But  it  certainly  will  not  come  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  Communist  regime  which 
holds  the  Polish  people  in  slavery. 

Just  how  independent  of  the  Russian 
mother  bear  have  we  made  the  Red  cubs 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland?  One  basis 
on  which  to  judge  is  the  recorded  votes 
in  the  United  Nations — how  many  times 
either  voted  with  or  against  the  position 
of  the  United  States  compared  to  other 
Communist  bloc  nations  which  followed 
Moscow’s  party  line.  The  following 
chart  shows  this  voting  tally  for  the 
years  1956  through  1960 — during  which 
we  poured  nearly  $600  million  into  sup¬ 
port  of  Communist  countries: 


Voting  '  tally  of  Communist  bloc  nations  with  and  against  the  United  States  in  the  United 

Nations,  1956-60 


Country 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Totals 

With 

Against 

With 

Against 

With 

Against 

With 

Against 

With 

Against 

With 

Against 

Albania . . 

25 

47 

18 

50 

30 

79 

38 

85 

26 

70 

137 

331 

Bulgaria.. . .  . . 

24 

46 

18 

50 

30 

79 

37 

87 

27 

74 

13G 

336 

Czechoslovakia.  _ . 

25 

47 

17 

48 

30 

78 

39 

87 

20 

74 

131 

334 

Hungary . 

9 

1G 

18 

51 

31 

76 

39 

88 

27 

73 

124 

304 

Poland  _ _ 

25 

46 

17 

52 

31 

■  78 

38 

87 

27 

74 

138 

337 

Rumania _ 

23 

48 

18 

50 

31 

78 

38 

87 

27 

73 

137 

336 

Vugoslavia.  _ ... 

35 

35 

20 

35 

37 

55 

56 

73 

35 

63 

183 

261 

During  this  5-year  period,  Yugoslavia 
voted  with  the  United  States  a  total  of 
46  times  more  than  any  other  Communist 
bloc  nation.  For  that,  Tito  received  $508 
million — or  slightly  more  than  $11  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  vote.  And  when  you  cut 
away  the  flowery  language  of  diplomacy, 
that’s  exactly  what  we  were  doing,  buy¬ 
ing  his  vote.  And  frankly,  I  find  the 
price  ridiculous. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  foreign  aid  program  should 
assist  those  underdeveloped  nations  will¬ 
ing  to  help  themselves.  There  is  no 
place  within  this  program  for  assistance 
to  nations  which  are  fully  developed  and 
able  to  assist  themselves — or,  in  the  case 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  even  conduct 
aid  programs  of  their  own  to  other  na¬ 
tions. 

Since  1958,  Yugoslavia  has  extended 
loans  to  various  countries,  totaling  in 
dollar  equivalent  $157  million,  as  shown 
in  the  following  chart  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  addition,  it  was 
reported  earlier  this  year  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  given  credits  of  between  $10 
and  $15  million  to  each  of  a  number  of 
Asian  and  African  countries,  and  that 
much  of  this  money  remains  unspent. 

Since  1958,  Poland  also  has  engaged 
in  an  extended  program  of  economic 
aid  to  a  number  of  countries,  totaling 
more  than  $102  million.  And  since 
1954,  Poland  has  managed  to  contribute 
3  percent  of  the  entire  $3.8  billion  in 


Yugoslavian  aid 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year  in  which  credit  extended 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

United  Arab  Republic. 
Ceylon.  _ _ _ 

9.8 

20.0 

15.4 

10.0 

15.4 

23.7 

1.7 

Ethiopia _ 

Sudan _ 

.2 

2.2 

Argentina . . 

Brazil . . 

Morocco _ 

5 

40 

India _ 

Pakistan _ 

10.0 

5.0 

1.6 

5.6 

Guinea _ 

Togo.. . . 

Ghana _ 

Total . . 

12.2 

76.2 

45 

42.2 

such  aid  extended  by  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  Why,  then,  have  we  been  aiding 
them  through  the  years? 

Here  are  four  major  longterm  low 
interest  loans  by  Poland  granted  since 
1958: 

First.  Indonesia:  $45  million  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  shipyard  and  purchase  of 
ships. 

Second.  India:  $30  million  for  indus¬ 
trial  projects  with  Poland  supplying  a 
variety  of  equipment  and  technical 
services. 

Third.  Tunisia:  $10  million  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  Polish  capital  goods. 

Fourth.  Ghana:  $14  million  for  20 
complete  industrial  installations,  includ¬ 
ing  sugarcane  refineries,  distilleries. 
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docks,  steel  foundries,  coke  plants  and 
shipyards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Members  of  this  House  will  join  with  me 
in  support  of  the  amendment  I  intend 
to  offer  to  prohibit  one  American  tax 
dollar  being  sent  to  aid  the  Communist 
nations. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  join  with  me  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  require  those  nations 
seeking  our  aid  to  show  proof -positive 
that  they  intend,  first  of  all,  to  help 
•themselves. 

The  American  people  can  expect  no 
less  than  this  from  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Curtis], 

(Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  bill.  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  foreign  aid,  and  believe  it  is  more 
important  now  than  ever  before. 

I  rise  in  support  of  long-range  plan¬ 
ning,  which  I  think  is  also  necessary. 
But  I  am  strongly  against  the  so-called 
back-door  spending.  I  believe  it  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  that  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  administration  can  be 
achieved  in  other  ways. 

My  first  point  is  to  consider  just  what 
back-door  spending  is.  Let  us  look  at 
the  bill  itself  and  read  the  provision  on 
page  7.  It  is  a  rather  astounding  provi¬ 
sion  if  one  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
this  method  of  spending.  I  quote  sec¬ 
tion  202  on  page  7: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  issue,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966,  notes 
for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

The  amounts  are  over  $7  billion  over 
a  period  of  5  years.  If  the  authority  to 
use  certain  repayments  of  previous 
loans  is  included,  the  amount  is  over  $8 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  President  can  go 
to  the  door  of  the  Treasury  and  borrow 
the  money.  If  I  go  to  a  bank  and  give 
the  banker  my  note  for  $500  and  he 
gives  me  $500  in  cash,  that  is  a  straight 
borrowing  operation. 

My  second  point  deals  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Congress  is  not  abdicating  its 
authority.  Let  us  consider  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  I  quote 
from  the  record. 

Senator  Williams,  in  questioning  Sec¬ 
retary  Dillon,  asked: 

As  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  this  clear,  you  come  back  each  year 
and  report  to  Congress,  but  you  do  not  need 
any  additional  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  get  the  money,  if  we  approve 
this  bill  as  it  is  written;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  is  correct. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  weasel  words 
spoken  about  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  change  what  was  previously  enacted, 
about  the  requirements  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act,  and  other 
alleged  congressional  controls. 

I  point  to  a  passage  in  our  report,  to 
which  I  object,  because  I  think  it  is  in¬ 


consistent  with  what  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  testified  to,  and  I  quote 
from  page  19,  where  the  report  assures 
us: 

The  Congress  would  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  reviewing  the  program  and  acting  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  borrowing  authority 
year  by  year.  *  *  * 

If  in  some  subsequent  year  Congress 
failed  to  enact  the  necessary  language  ap¬ 
proving  the  budget  program  and  making  the 
funds  available  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  de¬ 
velopment  lending  program  could  not  enter 
into  further  obligations. 

Those  two  passages  are  inconsistent 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  Senate  hearings. 
Once  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Congress 
will  have  practically  abdicated  its  au¬ 
thority  over  the  spending  of  over  $7  bil¬ 
lion  during  a  5-year  period. 

It  was  said  in  debate  here  that  this 
borrowing  authority  is  only  20  percent 
of  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  the  borrowing 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1962  is  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  authorizations 
for  that  year.  But  if  you  add  the  bil¬ 
lions  authorized  over  the  next  4  years, 
you  have  a  horse  of  a  very  different 
color. 

It  was  asked  in  debate  today  whether 
the  whole  $8  billion  could  be  committed 
the  first  year.  We  have  an  answer  to 
that,  also  from  an  authoritative  source, 
and  I  quote  from  the  record.  Mr.  Pass¬ 
man  asked  Secretary  Dillon: 

In  effect,  the  executive  branch  could,  if  it 
should  so  determine,  commit  the  entire  $8.8 
billion  during  the  fiscal  year  1962  on  a  con¬ 
ditional  basis? 

Answer  by  Secretary  Dillon: 

They  could  commit  $1,187  million  firmly, 
and  they  could  commit  the  rest  of  it  condi¬ 
tionally. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  could  be  committed  nev¬ 
ertheless? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Conditionally,  it  could 
be. 

If  the  arguments  that  the  Congress 
retains  its  control  over  the  spending  are 
true,  what  use  is  this  bill  in  facilitating 
long-range  planning?  The  proponents 
of  this  back-door  spending  are  in  a  di¬ 
lemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they  say  this 
authority  is  necessary  so  that  we  can  give 
proper  assurance  to  newly  developed  na¬ 
tions  who  are  asked  to  give  self-help; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  say  to  the 
Congress,  “You  are  not  giving  up  your 
authority  to  change  and  control  this 
spending  year  by  year,”  which  is  what 
we  would  have  under  the  appropriation 
procedure. 

I  turn  now  to  a  different  subject.  Let 
us  look  at  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  quoted  on  page  111  of  the  report. 
The  remarks  on  that  page  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  printed  with  other  sup¬ 
plementary  views,  except  that  I  was  a 
little  late  in  offering  them,  and  so  I  put 
them  in  separately. 

I  read  from  the  Constitution,  article 
I,  section  9  : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  back-door 
spending  is  unconstitutional.  It  has  been 
used.  But  I  do  say  that  it  is  of  question¬ 
able  constitutionality.  Is  it  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  say  to  the  President,  “You 


can  go  and  borrow  some  money  with 
the  idea  that  it  must  later  be  paid  back?” 
And  paying  back  must  be  contemplated 
unless  the  presidential  notes  are  a 
facade. 

Such  a  transaction  hardly  falls  within 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  appropriation. 

This  is  an  additional  reason  for  op¬ 
posing  back-door  spending. 

The  record  of  repayment  of  back-door 
spending  shows  that  in  many  instances 
money  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  is 
never  repaid.  I  quote  one  instance  which 
was  given  in  the  other  body.  It  referred 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion: 

Since  the  establishment  of  that  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  first  agency  to  spend  out  of  debt 
receipts,  the  Treasury  on  June  30  of  1960 
had  advanced  $106.7  billion  through  these 
accounts  and  net  loss  at  that  time  in  can¬ 
cellations  of  notes  and  appropriations  to 
restore  impaired  capital,  amounted  to  $18.2 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  shall  we  provide 
long-range  planning  authority  without 
back-door  spending?  The  principal 
amendment  considered  by  the  other  body 
granted  a  multiyear  authorization.  In 
other  words,  it  authorized  the  spending 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  but  required  an¬ 
nual  appropriations. 

Now  a  multiyear  authorization  is  a 
pretty  good  commitment,  and  I  think 
that  those  administering  the  loaning  of 
this  money  would  be  fully  justified  in 
going  ahead  and  making  the  kind  of 
commitments  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  referred  to  in  his  above-quoted 
remarks  on  that  basis;  and  then  that 
money  could  be  appropriated  annually  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer  can 
be  found  in  the  Record  for  July  28,  on 
page  12905,  offered  by  Senator  Byrd. 

It  provides  a  fair  way  of  making  long- 
range  commitments. 

Now,  there  is  a  further  way  to  provide 
for  long-range  planning,  and  one  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  if  this  House 
does  not  adopt  something  like  the  Byrd 
amendment.  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  lending  agency  the  money  needed 
over  a  period  of  years  right  now  through 
an  ordinary  type  of  appropriation,  a 
multiyear  appropriation,  and  avoid  all 
back-door  spending.  Let  us  vote  them 
now  something  over  $3  billion,  and  say 
that  so  much  can  be  spent  this  year,  so 
much  the  next  year,  and  so  much  the 
year  after  that.  That  will  give  them  a 
reasonable  amount  for  long-range  com¬ 
mitments,  and  they  can  come  back  to 
Congress  each  year  for  more,  as  needed. 

That  such  a  method  can  provide  for 
long-range  planning  was  recognized  by 
the  administration  in  the  book  explain¬ 
ing  this  program,  entitled  “An  Act  for 
International  Development,  a  Summary 
Presentation.”  On  page  45  we  find  this 
statement,  referring  to  long-range  plan¬ 
ning: 

The  same  purpose  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  technique  of  a  multiyear  appropria¬ 
tion.  However,  the  technique  of  borrowing 
authority  is  better  adopted  to  an  income - 
producing  lending  operation  which  will  be 
used  to  finance  increases  in  productivity, 
and  in  fact  has  been  the  technique  most 
commonly  used  in  the  past  for  financing  re¬ 
volving  loan  funds. 
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To  be  sure,  this  type  of  back-door 
spending  has  been  used  for  other  lending 
operations,  but  they  were  operations  of 
a  different  type,  where  there  was  good 
assurance  that  the  loans  would  be  paid. 
Here,  repayment  must  be  regarded  as 
doubtful. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  these  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  are  like  snakes;  they  can¬ 
not  be  measured  accurately  until  they 
are  dead. 

The  fact  is  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loans  which  will  be  made  with  the  bor¬ 
rowed  money  is  questionable.  When  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  was  making 
soft  currency  loans,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  assured  that  those  were 
good  loans.  It  has  since  been  admitted 
that  they  were  practically  grants.  Now, 
again,  these  new  loans  are  to  be  made  in 
dollars,  and  we  are  assured  they  are 
good  loans.  But  we  know  that  repay¬ 
ment  is  doubtful.  How  can  these  de¬ 
veloping  countries  pay  back  in  dollars 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  will  be 
loaned  to  them? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  these  differences  of 
opinion  will  not  be  brought  forward  on 
a  partisan  basis.  You  have  just  heard 
a  Member  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
argue  strenuously  for  back-door  spend¬ 
ing.  We  know  there  are  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  disagree 
with  that.  When  we  deal  with  foreign 
policy,  partisanship  stops  at  the  water¬ 
front.  My  feeling  on  this  is  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  I  believe  is  responsible 
financial  management  of  the  affairs  of 
our  country. 

I  want  to  close  by  quoting  a  statement 
by  a  great  historian,  Toynbee: 

Our  age  will  be  remembered  not  for  Its 
horrifying  crimes  or  its  astonishing  inven¬ 
tions,  but  because  it  is  the  first  generation 
since  the  dawn  of  history  in  which  mankind 
dared  to  believe  it  practical  to  make  the 
benefits  of  civilization  available  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  do  it  on  moral  and 
humanitarian  grounds.  We  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  are  in  competition  with  a 
totalitarian  regime  which  is  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  its  influence  in  the  world  by  these 
same  methods.  For  both  of  those  rea¬ 
sons,  this  bill  is  important. 

I  believe  the  objectives  of  the  bill  can 
be  accomplished  without  $8  billion  of 
back-door  spending,  which  I  urge  in¬ 
volves  too  much  of  an  abdication  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  more  com¬ 
ment  which  I  overlooked.  To  say  that 
we  should  have  back-door  spending  for 
the  current  year  is  almost  insulting  to 
the  Congress.  We  have  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  appropriation  for  1962  before 
us.  If  we  are  willing  to  give  back-door 
spending  for  that  year,  we  certainly 
should  be  willing  to  appropriate  in  the 
usual  manner.  So  I  say  there  is  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  that  part  of  this  back-door 
spending  which  applies  to  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  now 
says  that  back-door  financing  of  this 


program  is  irresponsible  and  insulting. 
I  wonder,  if  the  amendment  to  knock 
out  back-door  spending  is  not  adopted, 
is  the  gentleman  still  going  to  vote  for 
this  program? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
shall  be  very  hard  pressed  to  make  up 
my  mind;  I  shall  reserve  my  rights  to 
consider  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
additional  remarks  Mr.  Dillon  made 
when  the  question  was  asked  of  him  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

As  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  this  clear,  you  come  back  each  year 
and  report  to  Congress,  but  you  do  not  need 
any  additional  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  get  the  money,  if  we  approve  this 
bill  as  it  is  written;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  is  correct.  But 
Congress  does  have  the  opportunity,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act,  to  limit  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  if  they  so  wished.  In  other 
words,  by  positive  action  they  can  at  any 
time,  acting  on  this  report  which  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  year,  they  can  put  a 
limitation  in  and  limit  the  amounts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
supporting  it  reluctantly,  as  perhaps 
many  of  us  are  because  we  are  aware  of 
the  charges  that  have  been  raised,  and 
probably  quite  validly  so,  with  regard  to 
waste  in  the  program  in  the  past.  I  am 
sure  many  of  us  are  also  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  measure  of  real  con¬ 
gressional  control  that  will  be  involved 
in  the  administration  of  this  program  in 
the  future.  But  I  think  we  have  got  to 
recognize  too  that  these  are  serious  days. 
We  are  facing  a  serious  situation  in  con¬ 
fronting  the  Communist  menace,  which 
has  certainly  been  underlined  for  us  all 
in  the  past  24  hours  by  what  is  going  on 
in  the  city  of  Berlin  at  this  very  hour. 
In  these  circumstances  we  in  this  House 
have  really  very  little  alternative,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
our  President  and  give  him  the  authority 
he  requires  in  continued  defense  against 
the  worldwide  Communist  menace  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  this  legislation  which  disturbs  me, 
and  for  that  reason  I  intend  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  to  offer  a  small  amendment 
to  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  take  this  time 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  offered,  and  to  explain  my 
amendment  briefly. 

I  think  many  of  us,  particularly  those 
who  represent  unemployment  areas, 
have  long  been  disturbed  because  of  the 
fact  it  seems  so  easy  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  help  people  in  foreign  lands 
and  so  comparatively  difficult  to  get 
money  to  help  people  in  our  own  land 
who  are  in  need,  particularly  those  in 
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unemployment  areas.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  regulations,  have 
been  instituted  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  that  purchases  shall  be  made  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  told  this  afternoon 
that  some  80  percent  of  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  bill  will  be  spent 
here  within  the  United  States.  Certainly 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
for  one  am  delighted  to  see  it,  but  there 
is  something  that  still  has  not  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  this  legislation,  and  that 
is  a  specific  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  pinpoint  these  purchases 
back  here  in  the  United  States  as  much 
as  possible  into  unemployment  areas. 

The  amendment  I  propose  to  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  amend  section  604  of  the  bill  on 
page  42  to  provide  that  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  when  materials  and  supplies  are 
purchased  within  the  United  States  these 
materials  and  supplies  will  be  materials 
and  supplies  manufactured  in  areas  suf¬ 
fering  from  6  percent  or  more  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  This  would  be  a  simple  way 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  foreign-aid 
legislation  is  designed  not  only  to  assist 
our  foreign  friends  in  combating  com¬ 
munism  but  also  indirectly  and  very  ef¬ 
fectively  to  assist  those  areas  here  in 
this  country  which  are  suffer  ingAieavily 
from  unemployment. 

The  statement  now  contained  in  para¬ 
graph  (a)  of  section  604  of  H.R.  8400  is 
a  somewhat  negative  statement,  namely, 
that  there  will  not  be  any  purchases 
made  abroad  unless  they  are  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  But  I  think 
we  need  a  positive  statement  in  the 
bill  and  so  the  amendment  I  propose  to 
offer  is  this,  as  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
section  604  on  page  41  of  the  bill,  line  23: 

The  President  shall  require  as  a  term  or 
condition  of  any  purchase  arrangements 
under  this  act  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  funds  made  available  under  this 
act  which  are  used  for  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials  or  supplies  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
purchase  of  only  such  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  as  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  labor-market  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  areas  suffering 
from  not  less  than  6  percent  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

By  adding  my  amendment  we  will  be 
not  only  helping  our  foreign  friends  but 
also  our  needy  people  back  home  and  so 
we  will  have  in  this  bill  a  realistic  and 
effective  “alliance  of  progress.” 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley], 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  should  like  to  recommend  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  read  the 
statement  of  additional  views  prepared 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church]  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Adair],  It  is  excellent,  and  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  America  to  read  those 
comments  before  we  vote. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey].  Incidentally  the  gentleman 
plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
provided  therein  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Communist  country.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  correct.  The 
only  exception  will  be  where  the  State 
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Department  certifies  that  the  country 
is  no  longer  dominated  by  Communists. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  that  clarification.  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  very 
much  along  that  line.  I  will  support  the 
gentleman’s  amendment.  But  the  de¬ 
termination  as  to  when  the  country  is 
out  from  under  communism  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  Congress  rather  than 
the  State  Department. 

I  think  most  of  the  debate  has  been 
directed  toward  congressional  authority 
and  back-door  spending.  But  there  are 
other  aspects  of  this  bill  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  This  program  needs 
redirection,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  title 
on.  The  American  people  have  never 
sought  security  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
I  hope  they  never  will.  A  form  of  se¬ 
curity  can  be  found  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  or  behind  prison  walls.  When  we 
offer  freedom  loving  people  security  as 
a  final  goal,  we  do  disservice  to  them 
and  to  our  own  heritage.  Let  us  redirect 
this  spending  away  from  the  false  lure 
of  security,  and  toward  freedom.  Our 
great  national  purpose,  since  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has 
been  to  establish  and  protect  freedom 
for  the  individual.  It  should  be  no  less 
in  our  foreign  policy  than  it  is  in  our 
domestic  policy.  Here  in  America  we 
have  progressed  by  freedom,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere  by  free  enterprise.  We 
have  built  our  own  road  to  progress,  and 
the  dollars  we  propose  to  spend  here  are 
the  fruits  of  American  free  enterprise. 
It  seems  to  me,  all  peoples  must  ulti¬ 
mately  build  their  own  road  to  progress. 
Progress  cannot  be  thrust  upon  people 
who  lack  initiative  to  succeed.  Our  best 
contribution  to  underdeveloped  nations 
is  to  help  them  find  ways  to  freedom, 
and  ours  to  demonstrate  that  blessings 
can  be  expected  from  the  free  enterprise 
economic  system,  a  system  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  inherent  natural  rights  of  in¬ 
dividual  man,  his  desire  for  dignity  and 
his  right  to  fulfill  his  own  dreams. 

While  we  debate  this  bill,  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  development  for  the  success  of  free¬ 
dom  is  taking  place  in  Europe.  Great 
Britain  is  entering  negotiations  to  join 
the  Common  Market.  In  a  few  short 
years,  the  nations  of  the  Common  Market 
have  found  rich  rewards  in  free  enter¬ 
prise  operating  within  an  expanded  free 
trade  area.  This  happy  development  will 
bind  free  nations  together  profitably  in 
times  of  peace  and  war.  It  will  inspire 
underdeveloped  peoples  to  follow  these 
same  paths  of  freedom  and  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  Common  Market  is  an  example  of 
effort  well  directed.  Mutual  security,  I 
fear,  is  an  example  of  effort  poorly 
directed. 

A  proper  title  for  a  redirected  program 
would  be  “Resources  for  Freedom” — not 
“Mutual  Security.”  Our  goal  must  be 
the  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  worldwide  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy.  This  program  should  be  re¬ 
directed  toward  that  goal.  Indiscrimi¬ 
nate  spending  does  more  harm  than  good. 
In  these  critical  days,  we  must  act  with 
special  care  in  spending  our  resources. 
Heavily  increased  spending  for  domestic 
programs — new  and  old — puts  new  strain 
on  our  first  line  of  defense :  a  sound  dol¬ 


lar,  and  clearly  is  in  accord  with  Soviet 
plans.  When  this  spending  is  directly 
helpful  to  the  Communist  countries — 
free  steel  mills  for  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  for  example,  then  the  risk  to  our 
financial  institutions  is  doubly  tragic  to 
those  who  love  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monacan], 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  mutual  security  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  a  properly  adminis¬ 
tered  mutual  security  program  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  prefer  to  call  it  “mutual  security” 
rather  than  “foreign  aid”  because  the 
picture  of  and  all  the  appropriations 
under  this  bill  being  taken  out  of  this 
country  and  dropped  in  a  rain  of  dollars 
in  some  unspecified  and  distant  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  as  other  speakers 
have  already  pointed  out  today.  We 
know  that  85  percent  of  the  military 
program,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  is  spent  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  that  large 
amounts  from  the  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  ICA  programs,  or  pur¬ 
chases  financed  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  or  other  methods  of  financ¬ 
ing,  are  spent  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
the  sole  reason  or  basic  reason  for  sup¬ 
porting  this  legislation,  but  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman’s 
point  is  an  interesting  one  and  one  that 
I  have  used  myself  as  a  supporter  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  past  and  in  argu¬ 
ment  against  those  who  would  oppose 
it.  I  notice  in  the  committee  report, 
however,  there  is  not  any  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  point  the  gentleman  makes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  There  is  some  doc¬ 
umentation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  go  into  that  a  little, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
point. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
supply  that  for  the  Record  when  we  get 
back  in  the  House. 

Foreign  aid:  facts  and  fallacies 
The  table  below  supplements  the  one  on 
pages  44  and  45,  which  shows  ICA  commodity 
procurement  by  State. 

Estimated  military  assistance  procurement 
in  the  United  States,  by  State  (July  1958 
through  June  1960) 

Total _ _ $2,  373,  000,  000 


Alabama -  21,  000,  000 

Alaska _  18,  000,  000 

Arizona -  20,  000,  000 

Arkansas -  2,  000,  000 

California _  525,  000,  000 

Colorado _ 22,  000,  000 

Connecticut _  27,  000,  000 

Delaware _  7,  000,  000 

District  of  Columbia _  11,  000,  000 

Florida _  74,  000,  000 

Georgia _  23,  000,  000 

Hawaii _  30,  000,  000 
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Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan _ _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Orgeon _ 

Pennsylvania- 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina- 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Utah _ 

Vermont _ 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 


$7,  000,  000 
62,  000,  000 
37,  000,  000 
17,  000,  000 
49,  000,  000 
13,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
4,  000,  000 
46,  000,  000 
134,  000,  000 
132,  000,  000 
31,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 
36,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 
15,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 
127,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 
247,  000,  000 
58,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
85,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 
95,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

16,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 
110,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000 
33,  000,  000 
100,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
21,  000,  000 
9,  000,  000 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  points  of  significance  in  the 
bill  that  have  not  been  touched  on  be¬ 
fore  but  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  has 
spoken  of  the  importance  of  considering 
the  impact  on  the  American  economy, 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
Section  201  of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that 
before  any  loan  is  made,  the  President 
must  make  a  determination  that  it  will 
not  have  an  adverse  impact  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 

The  committee  added  another  provi¬ 
sion  to  the  specific  effect  that  if  such 
determination  was  made,  then  the  loans 
under  application  should  not  be  made. 

In  Section  201,  subsection  4,  there  is 
a  provision  of  great  significance.  Much 
justified  criticism  has  been  heard  in  the 
past,  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  not  been  coordinated,  there 
has  not  been  the  proper  relationship 
between  different  parts  of  a  program  in 
a  given  country,  and  that  some  projects 
have  not  contributed  to  the  overall 
growth  of  the  economy  of  a  particular 
country.  This  section  requires  that  any 
project  must  be  related  to  the  overall 
economic  program  in  the  country  and 
also  must  make  a  contribution  to  its 
long-range  objectives. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  A  partial  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay], 
which  he  directed  to  the  gentleman 
a  few  minutes  ago  is  found  on  page  598 
of  the  hearings.  Secretary  Dillon  said: 
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Our  objective  will  be  to  assure  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  our  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  spent  on  U.S.  goods  and 
services. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

As  I  said,  I  will  put  a  pertinent  table 
in  the  Record  when  we  get  back  in  the 
House. 

Another  provision  that  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  it  seems  to  me,  and  one  which 
has  been  adverted  to  before,  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  which  has  been  set  up  in  sec¬ 
tion  201,  subsection  5,  which  requies  the 
President  to  make  a  determination  be¬ 
fore  a  loan  is  made  that  the  recipient 
country  is  taking  substantial  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  its  economic  climate.  There  must 
be  a  showing  that  effective  measures  of 
self-help  are  being  taken  by  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  country.  That  must  be  determined 
before  any  loan  can  be  made  under  the 
program. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Casey, 
referred  to  the  problem  of  making  loans 
to  so-called  Communist  countries.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  committee  has  placed  in 
the  bill  a  provision,  section  618,  which 
specifically  prevents  loans  from  being 
made  to  countries  which  are  under  the 
domination  of  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  movement. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  Yugoslavia  anything  but  a 
Communist  country?  Are  we  talking 
about  a  Communist  government,  or  are 
we  talking  about  a  country  that  belongs 
to  the  syndicate? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  specific  country,  but  there  is 
set  out  in  the  bill  a  definition  of  such 
countries.  If  a  country  or  area  is  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement  then  under  this 
provision  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
assistance  to  that  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  We  have  given  that 
country,  as  I  understand  it,  $1,200  mil¬ 
lion  since  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Again  I  repeat,  if  that  is  not  a  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  country,  then  certainly 
I  do  not  know  what  one  is,  and  I  rather 
wondered  if  anyone  in  the  House  does. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That,  of  course,  is 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wall  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  Cuba? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  No.  There  is  a 
specific  provision  on  that.  The  preced¬ 
ing  section,  I  think  it  is  section  617,  pro¬ 
vides  that  assistance  shall  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Cuba. 

There  is  also  one  other  provision  that 
I  should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
fact  there  is  a  limit  of  $60  million  for 
military  aid  to  Latin  American  countries. 
This  limit  should  do  much  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  oppressive  dictatorships 
under  the  guise  of  providing  internal  se¬ 
curity. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  that  Cuba 
could  receive  some  aid  under  some  of  the 
United  Nations  programs  and  that  she 
could  receive  money  under  this  program? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  has  been  a 
matter  of  controversy,  as  we  all  know, 
under  the  special  fund  of  the  U.N.  I 
myself  have  written  to  Ambassador  Ste¬ 
venson  about  this  matter.  We  discussed 
this  in  committee,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  these 
limiting  provisions  were  put  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  to  make  clear  the  feeling  of 
the  committee,  and  also  through  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  feeling  of  the  Congress, 
that  this  aid  should  be  limited. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  wording  we  have  put  in  here 
certainly  shows  the  disposition  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  Cuba;  but  I 
must  urge  further  that  under  the  multi¬ 
national  program  administered  by  the 
United  Nations,  or  agencies  thereof,  it 
is  possible  for  Cuba  to  benefit. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  possible  for 
Cuba  to  benefit,  except  that  we  do  have 
representatives  in  the  U.N.  It  would  be 
within  the  power  of  our  representatives 
to  veto  any  such  action  if  that  course 
seemed  desirable. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  have  received  no  in¬ 
dication  they  were  likely  to  do  so? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  would  depend 
on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
indicate  that  the  administration  of  this 
program  has  been  free  of  its  difficulties. 
We  have  had  defects  in  the  past.  We 
have  had  defects  in  planning,  failures, 
personnel,  and  deficiencies  in  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  point  out  that  similar  criticisms 
have  been  made  of  our  military  pro¬ 
gram,  and  with  justification,  because 
they  have  been  proven  to  be  based  on 
fact  yet,  that  has  not  prevented  us  from 
making  an  appropriation  of  over  $46 
billion  for  the  continuation  of  that  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  is  necessary  to  our  secu¬ 
rity.  I  suggest  that  in  both  cases  what 
we  must  do  is  to  improve  the  supervi¬ 
sion,  of  personnel  and  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  objectives  will  not 
be  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  type  of 
administration  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

We  have  had  a  record  of  substantial 
achievement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  condition  that  Europe  would  be 
in  today  if  we  had  not  had  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  was  in  Europe  in  1948  and  1949 
and  I  believe  that  western  Europe  would 
be  behind  the  curtain  today  but  for  our 
assistance. 

We  know  too  of  the  effect  of  the  Gre- 
co-Turkish  aid  program  on  the  push  of 
communism  in  that  section  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Communist  tide  was 
restrained.  On  the  other  hand,  serving 
on  the  Hardy  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  I 


have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
with  its  incompetence,  its  maladminis¬ 
tration  and  its  criminality.  I  know  that 
this  side  of  the  picture  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded  but  it  would  be  as  foolish  to 
disregard  the  achievements  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  as  to  overlook  the  deficien¬ 
cies.  If,  however,  we  have  a  strong,  firm 
hand  at  the  helm  and  if  we  can  weed 
out  the  incompetents  and  give  support 
to  an  able  administrator;  if  we  can  re¬ 
quire  reciprocal  efforts  on  the  part  of 
beneficiary  countries  and  confine  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  programs  which  really  benefit 
the  people  in  these  lands,  I  am  sure  that 
this  program  will  justify  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Kennedy, 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Labouisse  have 
emphasized  their  awareness  of  the  scope 
of  this  problem  and  they  have  promised 
that  the  program  will  have  capable  and 
competent  administration.  Whatever 
the  individual  reaction  to  this  program 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does 
constitute  a  new  loo’:  and  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  face  of  experience  to  im¬ 
prove  the  procedures  and  to  provide  a 
new  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

I  believe  that  we  should  take  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
their  word.  In  the  difficult  days  that 
lie  ahead  I  feel  that  our  executive 
branch  should  have  the  tools  which  they 
consider  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
make  effective  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  national  security.  Whatever  doubts 
we  may  have  should  be  resolved  in  their 
favor,  wherever  possible,  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  our  national  history. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  gentleman  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  some  evi¬ 
dences  of  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
program  in  the  past.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  these  conditions  have  come  about 
under  the  present  system  of  annual 
authorizations  and  appropriations  and 
in  spite  of  that,  there  is  no  indication 
that  by  adhering  to  the  past  method  of 
annual  review,  appropriations  and  auth¬ 
orizations,  that  it  has  prevented  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  program? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  believe  however  that  the  method 
of  financing  is  going  to  guarantee  you 
good  personnel.  I  think  that  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  question.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is 
a  question  of  more  importance.  I  would 
not  boggle  particularly  at  the  type  of 
financing,  because  we  have  gone  into 
that  in  so  many  other  types  of  legislation, 
as  we  all  know.  But  I  would  insist  and 
I  am  sure,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  pointed  out,  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  as  well  as  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations  are  going 
to  insist  on  following  these  programs  and 
making  sure  that  personnel  practices  are 
improved  and  that  the  right  type  of  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  placed  in  control  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mi-.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  does 
make  an  important  point  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question:  The  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  assumes  a  5 -year  plan¬ 
ning  program.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
ties  in  with  the  normal  5-year  plan  that, 
say,  an  underdeveloped  country  might 
have  of  its  own  with  reference  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  contract  was  ent¬ 
ered  into  which  was  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract,  and  was  to  be  financed  largely  by 
Treasury  borrowings  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  whatever  local  effort 
might  be  put  in.  What  happens  if  after 
2  years  it  is  found  that  the  conditions  in 
that  country  do  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ment  of  section  211,  subparagraph  4, 
that  is  to  say,  the  extent  to  which  the 
recipient  country  showed  a  responsive¬ 
ness  to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and 
social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demon¬ 
strated  a  clear  willingness  to  take  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  measures?  Suppose  we 
discovered  that  the  contract  is  not  be¬ 
ing  used  to  fit  these  ends? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  question  was 
raised  during  the  hearings.  We  heard 
testimony  from  executive  branch  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  effect  that  in  whatever 
papers  there  were  and  whatever  pro¬ 
posals  there  were  it  would  be  made  clear 
than  any  contract — if  a  contract  did  de¬ 
velop — would  be  subject  to  recall  or  re¬ 
vocation  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  There  would  be  a 
right  of  rescission  built  into  the 
contract? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  that  all  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  under  the  5 -year  au¬ 
thorization  would  be  subject  to  a  non- 
revocation  and  a  nonlimitation  clause, 
so  that  if  cause  were  shown  that  the  con¬ 
tract  should  be  rescinded,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned,  then  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  a  right  to  revoke 
or  limit  at  that  point. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Robison], 

(Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
begin  today  what  promises  to  be  several 
days  of  intensive  debate  over  H.R.  8400, 
a  most  complex  piece  of  legislation 
known  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1961.  It  is  evident,  from  many  state¬ 
ments  he  has  made,  that  the  President 
considers  this  bill  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  various  measures 
that  have  been  or  will  be  brought  before 
us  this  session.  Being  well  aware  of  that, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  all  of  us 
have  made  a  considerable  effort  in  order 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  deal  intelligently 
and  responsibly  with  the  serious  issues 
we  must  resolve.  Some  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  that  task  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  bill,  itself,  contains  98  pages, 
much  of  which  is  of  a  highly  technical 


nature,  and  that  the  accompanying  re¬ 
port  comprises  191  pages. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is,  of  course, 
that  the  administration  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  both  tried  to  provide  us  with 
a  long  awaited  and,  in  my  judgment,  a 
badly  needed  major  review  and  revision 
of  the  several  existing  programs  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  It  is  already  evident  that  the 
product  of  their  joint  labors  will  be  far 
from  pleasing  to  everyone;  nevertheless 
both  the  administration  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  committee,  under  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  effort  they  have  made. 

All  of  us  throughout  the  world  are 
witnesses  today  to  a  gigantic  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  freedom  and  those 
of  totalitarianism — to  a  struggle  aimed 
at  capturing  the  minds  of  men  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  The  Members  of  this 
body  will  have,  within  the  next  few  days, 
a  chance  to  become  participants  in  that 
conflict — to  become  more  than  mere 
witnesses — because  if  we,  working  to¬ 
gether,  can  produce  a  better  program  of 
foreign  aid  than  we  have  so  far  seen — 
and  that  must  be  our  common  objec¬ 
tive — we  may  thereby  help  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  today’s  global  struggle, 
and  to  shape  tomorrow’s  world.  That 
could  well  be  the  measure  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Between  1940  and  1960,  this  Nation 
has  spent  the  staggering  total — and  I 
am  now  talking  in  terms  of  net  dis¬ 
bursements — of  $130,240,313,000  in  aid 
to  foreign  governments  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  This  amounts  to 
an  average  of  about  $40  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America. 
Out  of  those  annual,  individual  $40  con¬ 
tributions  which  each  of  us  has  made — 
if  they  can  be  called  contributions — 
about  $32  represented  outright  gifts  or 
grants  of  military  or  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  remaining  $8  represented 
loans  for  the  same  purposes  that  were 
supposedly  repayable,  although  the 
eventual  collection  of  most  of  them  has 
been  and  is  actually  rather  doubtful. 

Out  of  that  net  total,  nearly  $50  bil¬ 
lion  represented  military  assistance 
which  we  provided  to  our  allies  during 
World  War  II.  The  remaining  $80  bil¬ 
lion  has  been  expended  since  1945  not 
only  for  further  military  assistance,  but 
also  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  economic 
resources  and  raise  the  living  standards 
in  many  nations  throughout  the  free 
world  in  the  hope  that  we  could  thereby 
encourage  the  peoples  thereof  to  more 
strongly  resist  the  spread  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism. 

Now,  of  course,  not  all  of  this  has 
really  been  paid  for  so  we  can  only  talk 
about  “cost”  in  an  abstract  sense. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  apportion  that  “cost” — which 
either  represents  actual  tax  dollars  col¬ 
lected  or  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
national  debt — to  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  and  to  the  people  thereof  in  an 
attempt  to  help  them  better  under¬ 
stand  the  magnitude  of  what  this  Na¬ 
tion  has  tried  to  do.  Doing  this  on  the 
basis  of  population  alone,  I  find  that  the 
446,860  people  of  the  37th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 


honor  to  represent,  have  contributed 
during  the  past  20  years — or  are  obli¬ 
gated  to  contribute — the  sum  of 
$324,549,145  for  “foreign  aid”  in  all  its 
various  facets.  To  make  this  even  more 
meaningful,  I  find  that  the  people  of 
my  largest  city,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  have 
contributed  or  are  obligated  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  sum  of  $55,155,052,  and  the 
people  of  my  next  largest  city,  Elmira, 
N.Y.,  have  contributed  or  are  obligated 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  $33,784,748. 
Even  the  people  of  the  small  city  of  Hor- 
nell,  N.Y.,  which  has  been  plagued  by 
rather  serious  economic  troubles,  have 
borne  or  will  bear  a  share  amounting 
to  $10,100,490. 

Actually,  when  these  figures  are 
weighted  as  they  should  be  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  pay  a  greater  portion 
of  every  Federal  expenditure  than  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  they  would 
be  much  greater,  but  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  residents  of  the  cities  that  I 
have  mentioned  relate  even  these  basic 
figures  to  their  own  city’s  need  of  schools, 
streets,  hospitals,  and  so  on,  they  will 
better  understand  than  ever  before  what 
foreign  aid  has  so  far  “cost”  them. 

Of  course,  if  this  outpouring  of  our 
national  substance  in  aid  of  other  na¬ 
tions  and  other  peoples  were  the  only 
key  to  moral  and  diplomatic  victory  in 
what  we  call  the  cold  war,  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  entirely  predominant 
in  world  affairs  today.  This,  we  know, 
unfortunately  is  not  the  case.  But  does 
it  follow,  then,  that  we  can  abandon  this 
particular  vehicle  for  promoting  world 
peace  in  favor  of  something  hopefully 
better?  It  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  we  cannot,  and  that  our  only  course 
is  to  make  of  foreign  aid  a  better  vehicle 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  How  can 
we  do  this? 

Well,  we  can  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
this  bill  aims  to  do,  by  seeking  to  clarify 
our  objectives  and  refashion  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
today.  One  of  our  problems,  as  we  lifted 
our  sights  from  the  Marshall  plan  under 
which  we  sought  to  rebuild  the  wartorn, 
industrial  societies  of  Western  Europe, 
and  began  to  use  the  concept  of  some¬ 
thing  we  called  mutual  security  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  was  that 
it  became  ever  more  difficult  for  use  to 
even  define  our  purposes.  Whatever  ob¬ 
jectives  we  had  seemed  to  become  lost  in 
the  maze  of  multipurpose  programs  with 
which  we  were  experimenting — some  of 
those  programs  complementing  one  an¬ 
other,  others  seemingly  antagonistic,  and 
others  merely  existing  side  by  side. 
Looking  back  at  it,  this  was  not  a  sur¬ 
prising  situation  because  we  were  travel¬ 
ing  uncharted  seas,  handicapped  by  lack 
of  both  experience  and  precedent.  It 
was  one  thing  to  deal  with  societies  quite 
like  our  own;  it  has  been  something  else 
again  to  try  to  aid  in  the  development 
and  the  direction  toward  freedom  of  the 
“underdeveloped”  nations — many  of 
which  are  emerging  with  unanticipated 
abruptness  from  years  of  depressing  co¬ 
lonialism. 

Certainly  it  is  now  time  to  try  to  re¬ 
define  what  we  are  trying  to  do — and 
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why — for,  until  we  do  so,  there  is  little 
hope  that  we  can  get  a  better  foreign-aid 
value  for  our  tax  dollars,  or  begin  to 
make  the  task  we  first  set  for  ourselves 
alone  the  cooperative  venture  or\the  part 
of  the  whole  free  world  that  it  now 
should  be. 

Let  us  start  with  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  part  of  the  program — which  con¬ 
tinues  practically  unchanged  in  the  bill 
now  before  us — because  it  is  the  easiest 
to  explain  and  to  understand.  Here, 
our  purpose  is  basically  a  selfish  one.  It 
is,  in  view  of  world  conditions,  cleai-ly 
in  our  own  self-interest  to  go  on  furnish¬ 
ing  bank  notes  and  bullets  to  those  peo¬ 
ple  who — we  hope — will  stand  guard 
with  us  in  the  spiritual  and  physical 
trenches  that  mark  the  front  line  in  the 
cold  war,  and,  in  view  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendation  to  increase  the 
military  assistance  authorization  for  this 
fiscal  year  to  $1.8  billion.  There  are 
those  who  will  argue  that  we  can  sup¬ 
port  this  amount  because  much  of  the 
appropriated  funds  will  be  spent  here  at 
home  and  will  thus  have  a  favorable  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  own  still  troubled  economy. 
That  undoubtedly  is  the  case,  but  I  am 
not  impressed  with  that  argument  be¬ 
cause  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
can  divert  not  only  this  amount,  but  also 
the  $46.6  billion  we  appropriated  for  our 
own  direct  defense  effort  last  week,  to 
peaceful  purposes. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  the 
military  assistance  authorization  not  be¬ 
cause  the  money  may  be  spent  here  at 
home,  but  because  we  thereby  make  it 
possible  for  the  recipients  of  such  aid  to 
maintain  military  defenses  that  are 
otherwise  far  beyond  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  but  will  nevertheless  serve  both 
them  and  us  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
us  of  similar  defenses  here  at  home. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  be  real¬ 
istic  enough  to  know  that  we  can  no 
more  hope  to  buy  loyalty  with  these  dol¬ 
lars  than  we  can  hope  to  buy  friendship 
with  the  other  dollars  we  may  authorize 
for  economic  assistance.  Such  loyalty 
we  must  earn  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  we  will  only  earn  it  if  we, 
ourselves,  deserve  it.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  hazardous  for  this  administration  to 
have  developed  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  a  policy  toward  Cuba  than  that 
of  apparently  trying  to  ignore  Castro’s 
very  existence.  I  fear  that  our  failure  to 
furnish  vital  air  support  to  the  anti- 
Castro  invasion  forces — forces  that  we 
apparently  equipped  as  well  as  coun¬ 
tenanced — and  that  our  irresolution  in 
the  face  of  clear  Cuban  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  both  before  and  since  that  event, 
have  created  a  worldwide  impression  of 
U.S.  timidity  in  grappling,  on  its  own 
doorstep,  with  the  same  dangers  it  urges 
others  to  boldly  deal  with  elsewhere  on 
their  own. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  permit  this  sit¬ 
uation  to  continue.  Surely  there  are 
economic  steps  that  we  can  and  should 
take  against  Castro,  either  on  our  own  or 
in  concert  with  other  nations.  Why  do  we 
not  take  them?  Our  failure  to  do  so  is 
comparable  to  the  policy  of  drift  which 
I  find  evident  in  our  indecision  over  end¬ 
ing  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing, 
and  our  temporizing  over  the  demon¬ 


strably  false  Lao  cease-fire  that  is  only 
serving  as  a  cloak  to  cover  expanding 
Communist  political  and  military  in¬ 
fluence. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  take  a 
stronger  and  more  positive  stand  in  all 
these  danger  areas,  or  else  10  times  this 
amount  of  money  for  military  assistance 
will  contribute  little  if  anything  toward 
that  feeling  of  protection  we  hope  to 
create — that  loyalty  we  hope  to  en¬ 
gender — in  the  small  but  friendly  na¬ 
tions  that  are  looking  to  us  for  leader¬ 
ship. 

Let  us  also  be  realistic  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  money  we  devote  to 
these  purposes — no  matter  how  much — 
will  not  always  suffice,  anymore  than  it 
did  in  Laos,  to  instill  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  recipients  thereof  that  nec¬ 
essary  will  without  which  freedom  can¬ 
not  prevail  against  the  forces  of  totali¬ 
tarianism.  We  have  been  discouraged 
before  the  Lao  experience — we  will  be 
so  discouraged  again,  but  I  agree  with 
the  committee  that  these  unfortunate 
experiences  give  us  no  safe  basis  on 
which  to  either  terminate  or  drastically 
curtail  our  program  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

As  for  the  shifting  emphasis  toward 
the  use  of  military  assistance  funds  to 
the  needs  of  internal  security,  and  in  the 
direction  of  our  allies  in  the  Par  East — 
away  from  our  NATO  allies  most  of 
whom  have  greatly  improved  their  own 
capabilities  to  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  that  alliance — I  can  find  no  reason  to 
question  of  this  part  of  H.R.  8400,  outside 
of  some  reservations  toward  the  import 
of  certain  technical  sections  that  I  am 
sure  will  be  fully  explored  at  the  time 
amendments  are  in  order. 

As  for  part  I  of  the  bill — that  dealing 
with  the  new  approach  to  loans  and 
grants  for  economic  assistance — I  find 
much  that  I  like,  as  well  as  much  which, 
as  of  this  moment,  I  do  not  approve.  I 
approve  the  creation  of  the  new  Agency 
for  International  Development — AID. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  some  of  our 
sprawling  aid  agencies  were  merged  into 
one  new,  superagency  which  would  once 
again  have  a  more  tangible  goal.  To 
the  extent  that  that  goal  involves  the 
promotion  of  “self-help”  loans  and  of 
private  investments,  I  also  approve,  as  I 
most  assuredly  do  with  respect  to  the 
concept  of  long-range  planning  for  all 
this,  which  brings  me  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  provision  of  H.R.  8400,  at  least 
according  to  the  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visers,  and  certainly  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  one. 

We  have  had  and  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  in  this  area.  There  are 
those  who  look  at  the  foolish  things  we 
have  done — the  wasteful  things — and 
say  all  this  economic  business  is  sheer 
folly  and  must  be  ended.  There  are 
also  those  who  look  only  at  the  good  we 
have  accomplished — and  there  has  been 
some  good— and  at  the  friends  we  have 
made,  and  say  that  this  program,  aimed 
at  breaking  the  bonds  of  mass  misery 
and  promoting  a  climate  wherein  the 
seeds  of  liberty  might  flourish,  must  go 
on  and  must  even  be  vastly  expanded. 
Probably  neither  view  is  correct.  The 
truth  must  lie  somewhere  in  between. 
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Once  again,  let  us  look  to  our  purpose. 
There  are  those  who  seek  to  anchor  their 
support  for  such  programs  of  economic 
assistance  to  humanitarian  grounds. 
Certainly,  blessed  with  bounty  as  this 
Nation  is,  it  may  well  have  a  duty  to 
share  with  the  less  fortunate  people  of 
the  world.  On  an  individual,  person-to- 
person  basis  here  at  home,  we  clearly 
have  such  a  duty.  And  yet,  on  both  the 
domestic  and  the  international  level, 
some  of  us  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  tend¬ 
ency — peculiar,  considering  our  religious 
heritage — of  confusing  this  individual 
or  personal  obligation  with  governmental 
programs  based  on  political  or  economic 
motivations.  Surely,  no  impersonal  pro¬ 
gram  of  governmental  “aid” — the  funds 
for  which  are  coerced  through  taxation 
as  compared  to  free  will  giving  for  chari¬ 
table  purposes— can  ever  be  a  substitute 
for  real  humanitarianism.  Economic 
assistance,  for  foreign-aid  purposes,  is 
therefore  a  part  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  business  in  this  new  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  it  should  be  managed 
and  supervised  in  a  businesslike  manner, 
the  same  as  any  other  program. 

The  understanding  of  this  may,  indeed, 
go  to  the  heart  of  our  debate  over  the 
financing  proposals  of  the  President, 
because  there  are  those  who  seem  to 
ascribe  to  Congress,  in  its  reluctance  to 
surrender  to  the  President  what  many  of 
us  consider  to  be  our  constitutional  duty 
to  control  this  part  of  the  Nation’s  purse, 
a  certain  Scrooge-like  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  of  charity.  Ignoring, 
for  the  time  being,  the  fact  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  be  “charitable”  with  some¬ 
one  else’s  money — in  this  case  the  tax¬ 
payers’ — have  we  a  right  to  comply  with 
the  President’s  request?  Is  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  him  the  flexibility  he 
wants  and  that  we  want  him  to  have  in 
order  to  make  foreign  aid  a  better 
vehicle? 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  con¬ 
sidered  judgment,  it  is  neither  right  nor 
necessary. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we  want  to 
speed  the  economic  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  and  uncommitted  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  in  order  to  make  com¬ 
munism  less  appealing  to  them  and  to 
avert  political  chaos  in  general.  I  think 
it  is  equally  obvious,  whether  we  wish  to 
admit  it  or  not,  that  we  also  seek  to 
maintain  and,  if  possible,  build  up  our 
own  political  and  economic  influence  in 
those  nations,  and  find  a  market  for  our 
commodities  therein,  as  well  as  to  oc¬ 
casionally  secure  and  maintain  needed 
military  bases  therein.  I  think  it  is  also 
obvious  that  we  do  so  in  competition  with 
Soviet  Russia.  If  at  the  same  time  we 
can  help  the  people  of  those  nations  to 
escape  from  the  bonds  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  ignorance,  so  much  the  better,  and, 
to  that  extent,  our  self-interest  and  our 
idealism  coincide. 

And  yet,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
burdens  that  this  Nation  has  accepted  in 
recent  years,  the  success  or  failure  of 
which  depends  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  system  of  government.  In  that 
system,  this  and  future  Congresses  have 
a  major  and  a  constitutional  role  to  play.  ! 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  super¬ 
vision  of  foreign  aid,  we  may  not  have 
always  played  that  role  well.  Neverthe- 
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less,  in  the  light  of  our  other  responsi¬ 
bilities — the  sum  total  of  which  is  to 
maintain  this  Nation’s  overall  strength 
including  its  fiscal  soundness — I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  relax  such 
control  as  we  have  over  this  or  any  other 
program  involving  such  potentially  huge 
expenditures.  Rather,  in  view  of  the 
need  to  make  of  foreign  aid  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  vehicle  than  it  has  so  far  been,  I 
think  this  is  the  time  to  extend  and 
strengthen  our  control,  to  demand  proof 
that  proposed  programs  are  justifiable, 
that  past  abuses  are  being  corrected,  that 
incompetent  administrators  are  being 
fired,  and  that  some  of  the  billions  here 
involved  are  trickling  down  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  people  they  are  intended  to 
help. 

To  ai'gue  that  the  path  leading  to  the 
Treasury’s  back  door  is  already  well- 
trodden,  is  of  little  import  although  all 
too  true.  Still,  that  way  was  taken — 
wisely  or  not — most  of  the  time  in  favor 
of  domestic  lending  programs  for  which 
there  was  often  good  collateral  and  a 
reasonable  chance  of  collection.  Despite 
the  shift  here  to  foreign  aid  loans  repay¬ 
able  in  dollars,  the  term  suggested  for 
the  same  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  be  made  continues  to  make 
repayment  a  very  doubtful  thing. 

I  will,  therefore,  support  this  bill  only 
if  it  can  be  amended  so  as  to  preserve 
the  5-year  authorization  feature — which 
will  provide  the  President  with  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  the  necessary  funds 
to  arrange  for  needed  advance  plan¬ 
ning — backed  up  by  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  process.  To  say  that  this  is  an 
unbusinesslike  approach  is  to  accuse 
Congress  of  having  failed  to  fulfill  its 
constitutional  role  with  respect  to  ap¬ 
propriations  in  a  responsible  manner. 
This,  the  record  simply  does  not  estab¬ 
lish.  Over  the  past  10  years,  foreign 
aid  has  been  financed,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  on  the  annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  basis.  During  that  period. 
Congress  has  authorized  $43.6  billion  for 
military  and  economic  purposes,  and  has 
backed  those  authorizations  with  appro¬ 
priations  of  $40.1  billion.  This  means 
that  it  has  cut  foreign-aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  only  about  8  percent,  which,  in 
view  of  unobligated  carryover  funds,  has 
surely  not  hampered  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  Can  anyone  give  us  a 
specific  example  to  the  contrary? 

In  fact,  the  5-year  approach  is  a 
purely  arbitrary  one ;  if  we  are  talking — 
as  Secretary  Dillon  did  in  South  America 
the  other  day — about  a  $20  billion,  10- 
year  program  for  our  Latin  and  South 
American  neighbors,  how  much  “flexi¬ 
bility”  will  a  5 -year  authorization  offer? 
Why  not  make  it  10,  or  even  longer? 
Is  it  “flexibility”  the  President  is  after, 
or  is  it  his  real  intent  to  shift  from  the 
executive  branch  the  burden  of  proof 
for  justifying  foreign  aid  spending  for 
economic  loans,  and  to  make  it  the  Con¬ 
gress  job  to  prove,  instead,  that  such 
spending  is  not  justifiable? 

Perhaps  such  a  shift  might  be  a  desir¬ 
able  thing  from  the  Executive’s  angle, 
but  from  the  angle  of  the  people  of 
Binghamton,  Elmira,  and  Hornell, 
N.Y. — or  the  people  of  the  United 
States — I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  and 


I  believe  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty 
to  them  if  I  did  not  oppose  it,  and  go 
on  to  carry  out  my  further  responsibility 
to  them  to  try  to  insure,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  that  they  get  as  good  a  value 
as  humanly  possible  for  their  foreign  aid 
dollars. 

One  might  consider  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  “stockholders” 
in  this  Nation,  and  that  the  Congress 
serves  as  their  “board  of  directors.” 
Would  it  be  “businesslike”  for  any  board 
of  directors  to  surrender  their  power  of 
review  and  control  over  the  actions  of 
any  corporate  officers — for  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  in  such  large 
amounts — as  Congress  is  here  asked  to 
do  for  the  President?  Would  that  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  stockholders? 
I  think  the  answers  are  obvious. 

As  for  the  amount  to  be  authorized 
for  this  5-year  period  for  AID’s  purposes, 
I  am  willing  to  support  the  committee’s 
finding  that  the  requested  amount  has 
been  justified,  and  I  shall  hope  that" the 
major  amendment  which  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  carries  so  that,  in  the  end,  I  can  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  8400.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  numerous  other  amendments  will 
be  offered,  particularly  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  many  discretionary  powers  here 
granted  to  the  President — most  of  which 
are  unprecedented  in  nature— and  I  shall 
support  most  of  those  amendments  but, 
even  if  they  do  not  carry,  will  still  gladly 
vote  for  H.R.  8400  if  it  can  be  amended 
as  I  have  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
also  say  that  I  deeply  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  something  far  more 
valuable  toward  the  winning  of  the  cold 
war  to  export  than  mere  dollars,  tractors 
and  guns.  I  am  thinking  of  our  faith, 
our  ideals,  our  philosophy  of  life,  our  con¬ 
cept  of  human  dignity — our  Bill  of 
Rights.  These  intangible  things  are  as 
important  for  us  to  send  throughout  this 
troubled  world  as  foreign  aid  dollars — 
more  important,  in  the  long  run.  We  did 
not  invent  these  things — they  have 
evolved  out  of  the  long  struggle  for  man’s 
independence — and  we  can  make  them 
succeed  only  if  we  give  them  clear  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  high  fidelity  of  service. 
We  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  try 
to  use  these  things  to  make  the  world 
over  precisely  in  our  own  political  and 
economic  image,  but  we  can  try  to  use 
them  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  such 
a  shining  example  of  the  virtues  of  free¬ 
dom,  as  portrayed  by  our  own  society, 
that  the  uncommitted  peoples  every¬ 
where  will  wish  to  repair  to  our  stand¬ 
ard.  Such  an  example,  of  late,  we  have 
not  given. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  se¬ 
riously  question  whether  there  is  a 
single  Member  of  Congress  who  does 
not  feel  great  compassion  for  those  in 
the  other  areas  of  the  world  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  we,  for  those  who 
have  not  known  the  meaning  of  free¬ 
dom.  There  are  variances  of  opinion 


on  approach  as  to  how  we  can  best  help 
bring  a  greater  light  of  freedom  into  the 
darknesses  of  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia 
and,  yes,  South  America. 

When  we  are  talking  about  mutual 
security  are  we  not  talking  about  the 
future  of  America  as  well?  We  know 
that  our  future  does  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  what  happens  in  Africa  and 
in  Asia  and  in  South  America.  But  is 
it  not  important  in  weighing  these  con¬ 
siderations  also  to  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  own  system  of  govern¬ 
ment?  As  a  great  measure  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  evolved  here  today,  the  con¬ 
cern  basically  in  that  discussion  seems 
to  be  whether  or  not  we  are  violating 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  the  legislative  branch.  I 
recall  a  statement  by  a  man  who  is 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  in  effect 
said:  Put  not  your  faith  in  men.  This 
is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
Bind  them  down  with  the  chains  of  law. 

And  so  I  am  asked  as  a  Congressman 
who  has  been  sworn  in,  swearing  to  up¬ 
hold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  meet  my  responsibilities, 
to  cast  my  vote  in  approval  of  a  blank 
check  of  $8  billion  or  more  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  with  no  annual  effective 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  this 
money;  all  of  this  in  the  name  of  secu¬ 
rity.  I  say  this  is  a  violation  of  security 
because  it  breaks  down  the  division  of 
power  between  the  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  cast  a  vote 
for  a  blank  check  to  government  by  man, 
which  is  government  by  bureau,  un¬ 
checked  and  uncontrolled  through  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  law,  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con¬ 
gress — of  reviewing,  yes;  but  of  curtail¬ 
ing  if  necessary.  You  say,  do  you  mean, 
sir,  you  do  not  have  faith  in  those  who 
are  administering  the  program?  I  say 
it  is  a  moot  question.  But  if  I  were  asked 
that  directly  my  answer  would  have  to 
be  no,  I  do  not  have  faith  in  those  who 
administer  this  program,  on  the  record; 

I  cannot,  without  congressional  control 
and  annual  approval. 

You. ask  me  to  have  blank-check  faith 
in  those  who  were,  by  their  misunder¬ 
standing,  guilty  of  trying  to  convince  the 
American  people,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was  an  agrarian 
reformer  and  not  a  Communist;  those 
who  in  more  recent  times,  at  great 
length,  explained  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  Fidel  Castro  was  not  a  Com¬ 
munist  but  an  agrarian  reformer.  Do 
you  want  me  to  approve  5  years  of  un¬ 
controlled  expenditures  by  these  men? 

I  cannot  and  I  will  not,  and  I  shall  fight 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  I  have  on  the 
floor  and  off  the  floor  of  the  Congress, 
although  I  am  a  freshman,  to  uphold  the 
responsibility  I  annonunced  when  I  cam¬ 
paigned  as  a  candidate  and  when  I  was 
elected. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  weigh 
what  we  are  doing  on  the  basis  of  the 
balance  of  power,  the  heritage  that  is 
ours,  so  that  in  the  name  of  security  we 
do  not  destroy  the  very  system  that  has 
made  us  great. 
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FOREIGN  AID  ADMINISTRATOR  REPLIES  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
August  4,  1961,  on  behalf  of  29  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  La- 
bouisse,  Director  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  raising  several 
questions  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  signers 
of  the  letter  made  clear  to  Mr.  La- 
bouisse  that  we  support  the  President’s 
foreign  aid  program  but  that  we  also  be¬ 
lieve  the  funds  provided  by  it  can  be 
used  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

I  have  now  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  La- 
bouisse  dated  August  10,  1961  together 
with  a  14-page  memorandum  respond¬ 
ing  in  detail  to  our  questions.  Mr.  La- 
bouisse’s  letter  and  memorandum  pledge 
that  a  number  of  significant  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  under  the  new  aid 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  signers  of  the  letter 
gave  Mr.  Labouisse  some  tough  questions 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  has  given 
us  some  encouraging  answers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  provide  my  own  summary  of  the 
major  improvements  listed  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  : 

First.  An  intensive  talent  search 
throughout  the  country  to  recruit  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  possible  cali¬ 
ber  to  staff  the  new  agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  abroad. 

Second.  Tighter  screening  of  projects 
to  insure  economic  soundness  and  a  truly 
significant  contribution  to  the  lasting  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country  involved. 

Third.  More  thorough  procurement 
and  auditing  procedures  to  prevent  waste 
and  inefficiency. 

Fourth.  New  measures  to  encourage 
greater  private  enterprise  participation 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Fifth.  More  businesslike  planning  of 
aid  projects  through  the  long-range  fi¬ 
nancing  provisions  of  the  new  aid  bill. 

Sixth.  Insistence  on  self-help  meas¬ 
ures  for  social  and  economic  reform  on 
the  part  of  countries  receiving  aid. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  Mr.  Labouisse’s  letter: 

International  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  10,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  I  greatly 
appreciated  the  letter  that  you  and  29  of  your 
colleagues  in  the  House  sent  me  on  August  4 
regarding  the  future  operation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  The  questions  that  you 
raise  are  very  constructive  and  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  program.  They  involve  the 
very  problems  to  which  I  and  others  of  our 
senior  staff  devote  much  of  our  time  in  an 
effort  to  arrive,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  ef¬ 
fective  solutions. 

In  the  attached  memorandum,  I  have 
tried  to  answer  your  questions  clearly  and 
in  the  detail  you  have  requested.  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  discuss  these  and  any 
other  questions  with  you  and  your  col¬ 
leagues  at  any  time. 

With  kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  R.  Labouisse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  La¬ 
bouisse’s  memorandum: 


Memorandum  Containing  Replies  to  Ques¬ 
tions  Asked  in  Letter  of  August  4,  1961, 
to  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  Director  of  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 
Signed  by  30  Members  of  Congress 
1.  (A)  “what  wel  be  done  to  make  certain 
THAT  YOUR  AGENCY’S  STAFF  MEMBERS  OVER¬ 
SEAS  ARE  FULLY  INFORMED  ON  NEW  POLICIES 
AND  WHAT  STEPS  WILL  BE  TAKEN  TO  ASCER¬ 
TAIN  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THESE  POLICIES  ARE 
BEING  CARRIED  THROUGH?” 

As  you  know,  the  new  policies  on  foreign 
economic  aid  have  been  expressed  in  the 
President’s  messages  to  Congress  of  March 
22  and  May  25  and  have  been  elaborated  in 
volume  1  of  our  congressional  presentation, 
“Act  for  International  Development.”  This 
later  document  was  prepared  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  task  force  on  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  and  it  sets  forth  the  policies  and 
some  of  the  specific  programs  that  we  intend 
to  pursue  in  our  efforts  to  assist  in  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  free  world.  It  draws 
heavily  on  the  thinking  and  experience  of 
leading  members  of  our  business,  academic, 
and  governmental  communities. 

Copies  of  volume  1  of  the  “Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development”  were  sent  to  all  of 
our  diplomatic  posts  overseas  (while  they 
were  also  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress)  .  On  June  5,  an  instruction  was  sent 
to  our  Ambassadors,  ICA  mission  chiefs,  and 
senior  members  of  their  staffs  to  read  this 
document  carefully,  and  to  bear  firmly  in 
mind  the  policies  it  sets  forth  whenever  dis¬ 
cussing  aid  questions  with  foreign  officials. 

On  June  23,  further  instructions  were 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  all  our 
Ambassadors  and  ICA  mission  chiefs,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  June  5  message  and  empha¬ 
sizing  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
the  Ambassadors  for  insuring  that  aid  pro¬ 
grams  meet  the  concepts  set  forth  in  vol¬ 
ume  1.  These  messages  requested  the  ini¬ 
tiation,  on  an  urgent  basis,  of  a  thorough 
review  of  all  current  economic  aid  activities 
in  the  light  of  the  new  policies,  and  called 
for  recommendations  as  to  actions  essen¬ 
tial  to  insure,  in  each  case,  that  our  re¬ 
oriented  programs  clearly  serve  our  aims  of 
economic  and  social  development.  Re¬ 
sponses  to  these  requests  are  already  coming 
in  and  are  being  examined  by  our  head¬ 
quarters  staff,  which  will  make  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  nature  of  our  program  in 
each  country.  The  programs  will  be  kept 
under  continuing  review. 

We  have  also  set  up  a  special  task  force 
to  help  us  improve  and  expand  our  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  agency  personnel  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  new  concepts  are  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  understood  and  imple¬ 
mented.  In  addition,  I  plan  to  send  senior 
officials  to  the  field,  beginning  shortly  after 
the  AID  legislation  is  passed,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  reoriented  program 
is  being  carried  out  effectively. 

The  structure  of  the  new  AID  agency, 
simple  in  design  and  with  sharpened  lines 
of  authority  reaching  from  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  AID  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  four  regional  assistant 
administrators,  and  the  field  organizations, 
should  greatly  help  us  to  speed  up  foreign- 
aid  operations  and  to  check  that  they  are 
being  carried  out  with  the  maximum  of 
economy  and  efficiency  and  in  accordance 
with  the  new  policies. 

1.  (b)  “WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  FIND  THE 
BEST  POSSIBLE  PERSONNEL  TO  ADMINISTER  AID 
PROGRAMS  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WHAT  IS  BEING 
DONE  AND  WILL  BE  DONE  TO  REMOVE  THOSE 
WHOSE  PERFORMANCE  IS  UNSATISFACTORY?” 

The  search  for  high-caliber  personnel  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me 
and  other  senior  ICA  and  DLF  officials,  and 
for  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  an  intensive  talent  search  through- 
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out  the  country.  Literally  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  contacted  and  interviewed. 
In  addition.  President  Kennedy  has  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  outstanding  leaders  of  our 
business,  labor,  and  academic  commuinties 
for  top-level  personnel  to  devote  part  of 
their  careers  to  Government  service  in  the 
aid  program.  We  have  met  with  many 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  with  these 
leaders,  and  explained  our  needs.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  the  President  has  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  help  us  in  the  recruitment 
of  top  executives. 

People  of  the  caliber  we  are  seeking  usually 
get  far  higher  salaries,  job  security,  and 
other  benefits  in  the  private  sector  than  we 
can  offer  and,  therefore,  the  service  we  are 
asking  them  to  perform  often  involves  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifices.  The  attraction  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  with  this  agency  is  some¬ 
what  limited  by  the  so-far  indefinite  nature 
and  duration  of  its  programs.  In  spite  of 
handicaps  such  as  these,  the  indications  are 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  attract  to  the  new 
program  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
caliber,  and  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  team  in  charge  of  the  new 
agency  will  be  a  very  good  one. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  there  are  at 
this  moment  in  ICA  and  DLF  a  great  many 
highly  competent,  experienced,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  and  dedicated  people  whose  retention 
in  the  program  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  its  success.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  who  do  not  meet  the  requisite  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  new  program  which,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances,  calls  for  quite  a  different 
range  of  talents  than  heretofore.  We  have 
set  up  an  executive  evaluation  board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  distinguished  private 
citizen  to  thoroughly  screen  our  present  top 
executives  both  in  the  headquarters  and  in 
the  field. 

In  order  to  insure  us  the  ability  to  fill 
the  top  policy  jobs  with  the  proper  people, 
the  proposed  new  AID  legislation  cur¬ 
rently  before  the  Congress  provides  for  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  for  the  selection  and 
removal  of  85  key  positions  in  Washington. 
We  already  possess  discretionary  authority 
in  connection  with  all  mission  directors  and 
deputy  directors  in  the  field.  In  addition, 
the  executive  branch  has  requested  author¬ 
ity  in  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  which 
will  enable  the  AID  agency  to  establish 
standards  and  other  criteria  for  selection 
out  of  other  oversea  personnel  whose  per¬ 
formance  is  considered  to  be  marginal. 
The  existing  authority  available  to  the 
Agency  is  adequate  to  separate  for  cause  per¬ 
sonnel  whose  performance  is  unsatisfactory 
or  who  are  guilty  of  misconduct  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  have  not  requested  additional  or 
special  authority  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

It  is  anticipated  that  with  these  author¬ 
ities  and  through  more  vigorous  personnel 
administration,  cases  of  unsatisfactory  per¬ 
formance  will  be  more  rapidly  identified  and 
necessary  action  initiated.  It  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  deal  decisively  with  this  problem 
and  to  take  necessary  action  with  respect 
to  any  employee  who  fails  to  meet  standards 
of  satisfactory  performance. 

2.  WHAT  MEASURES  WILL  YOUR  AGENCY  TAKE 
TO  ENCOURAGE  OPERATIONS  OF  RESPONSIBLE 
U.S.  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  IN  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES  WHERE  THERE  ARE  SUCH  PROBLEMS 
AS  THOSE  WITH  CURRENCY  OR  THREATS  OF 
EXPROPRIATION  ? 

I  consider  that  U.S.  business  participation 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  aid  program  is 
extremely  important.  I  believe  that  we  must 
mobilize  private  investment  and  managerial 
talents  to  make  this  program  a  true  success. 
Several  specific  instruments  aimed  at  mobi¬ 
lizing  U.S.  business  participation  have  been 
proposed  as  part  of  the  new  aid  program. 
a.  Broader  guarantee  authority 
The  Congress  has  been  requested  to  pro-  : 
vide  authority  for  guaranties  of  investment 
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against  certain  political  risks  including  ex¬ 
propriation,  convertibility,  war,  revolution, 
insurrecton,  and  so  forth. 

Another  type  of  guarantee  authority  re¬ 
quested,  for  use  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  would  enable  the  aid  agency  to  guar¬ 
antee,  on  a  share-the-loss  basis,  both  equity 
and  loan  investments  against  risks  of  all 
kinds.  This  is  limited  to  a  worldwide  total 
of  $100  million.  This  all-risk  guarantee 
authority  with  respect  to  investments,  which 
we  are  proposing  on  an  experimental  basis,  is 
to  be  used  only  to  insure  against  losses  of 
investment  and  not  against  failures  to  re¬ 
alize  profits. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  limited  the  guarantee  of  investments  to 
the  risks  of  convertibility,  expropriation  and 
war,  and,  in  addition,  has  imposed  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  all-purpose  guarantee  provision. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  House  bill,  which 
does  not  contain  these  limitations,  will  be 
sustained . 

b.  Lending  activities 

There  are  many  instances  where  private 
U.S.  investment  can  make  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  a  particular 
country,  but  will  not  do  so  alone,  in  spite 
of  the  availability  of  guarantees,  because  of 
the  extraordinary  risks  involved.  In  some 
such  instances,  the  availability  of  loan  cap¬ 
ital  from  U.S.  Government  sources  can  be 
the  determining  factor  as  far  as  private  U.S. 
participation  in  the  enterprise  is  concerned. 
Such  Government  lending  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  dollars  and,  where  local  currencies 
are  available  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose, 
in  foreign  currencies. 

c.  Feasibility  studies 

Many  sound  and  useful  investment  possi¬ 
bilities  exist  in  the  less  developed  countries 
which  are  never  brought  to  light  due  to 
lack  of  exploratory  work.  Governmental  as¬ 
sistance  for  feasibility  studies  can  be  used 
to  increase  the  volume  and  variety  of  U.S. 
private  investment.  The  executive  branch 
proposes  that  a  $5  million  fund  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  pay  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  feasibility  surveys  under  certain 
carefully  defined  conditions  which  we  expect 
would  assure  wise  utilization  of  such  au¬ 
thority.  We  hope  that  this  instrument  will 
contribute  to  the  expanded  activity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

d.  Contracting  for  the  use  of  American 
business  know-how 

Even  where  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable 
to  have  American  business  invest  capital  in 
a  particular  aid-related  activity  abroad,  the 
managerial,  technological,  and  professional 
skills  of  our  private  enterprise  system  can 
still  be  secured  through  contracting.  In 
order  to  promote  the  use  of  this  contracting 
device,  we  will  attempt  where  feasible  to 
have  assistance  funds  used  under  contracts 
with  private  U.S.  organizations. 

e.  Increased  contact  with  American  business 
stressed 

Through  the  Office  of  Private  Enterprise  in 
the  new  Agency  and  by  means  of  closer 
working  relationships  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  we  hope  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  private  American  enterprise  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas. 

3.  DOCUMENTED  INSTANCES  OP  BAD  PLANNING, 

WASTE  AND  UNSUITABLE  PROJECTS  HAVE 

STRONGLY  AFFECTED  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  TO¬ 
WARD  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS.  WHAT 

SPECIFICALLY  WILL  BE  DONE  TO  PREVENT  THE 

REPETITION  OF  SUCH  INSTANCES? 

Prevention  of  bad  planning,  waste  and  un¬ 
suitable  projects  requires  a  series  of  actions; 
some  in  the  personnel  field,  others  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  strict  criteria  to  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  or  recommended,  and,  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  constant  vigilance.  In  this  regard, 
since  my  appointment  this  past  February 
as  Director  of  ICA  I  have  looked  into  the 
reports  of  aid  agency  errors.  I  have  taken, 


and  will  continue  to  take,  steps  to  correct 
these  situations,  including  the  replacement 
of  personnel  where  required,  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  projects,  and  the  utilization  of 
experienced  nonagency  persons  to  investigate 
problem  spots  and  recommend  corrective  ac¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  currently  publicized  blunders, 
however,  occurred  several  years  ago  and  are 
no  longer  susceptible  to  corrective  actions; 
others  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
terms  of  public  and  congressional  attitudes 
toward  the  program,  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  this  be  well  understood.  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  aptly  summarized  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  he  said:  “I  would  remind  both 
the  supporters  of  foreign  aid,  who  are  so 
often  on  the  defensive,  as  well  as  its  critics 
who  can  see  only  waste  and  failure,  that 
for  every  example  of  waste,  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  examples  of  prudent  and  successful 
projects — that,  for  every  nation  cited  as  no 
better  off  as  a  result  of  our  aid,  there  are  a 
dozen  nations  which  have  strengthened  their 
economies  and  resisted  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  attacks,  with  the  help  of  American 
goods,  food,  and  dollars.  I  would  remind 
them  that  many  projects  originated  under 
point  4,  or  financed  by  our  development 
loans,  are  now  operating  without  any  out¬ 
side  assistance  whatsoever — that  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  for  example,  will  see  the  end  of 
our  formal  technical  cooperation  programs 
in  Greece,  Lebanon  and  Israel — and  that  the 
technicians  and  services  developed  in  these 
three  countries  are  now  providing  assistance 
to  other  less-developed  countries.” 

Nonetheless,  additional  measures  are  being 
taken  to  cut  down  waste  and  inefficiency 
wherever  possible.  For  example,  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  our  audit  activities  have 
been  raised  over  prior  years  and  present  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  further  expanded  if  adminis¬ 
trative  funds  permit. 

In  July  of  this  year  we  adopted  a  revised 
procurement  regulation  as  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-wide  Federal  procurement  regula¬ 
tions  which  will  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
all  ICA  personnel  in  the  field  of  procure¬ 
ment  and  contracting  to  follow  strict  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct,  approved  procedures  and 
businesslike  planning  for  all  necessary  pro¬ 
curement.  Furthermore,  a  special  task  force 
is  now  closely  examining  existing  contract 
procedures  in  ICA  and  DLF  with  the  view 
to  recommending  substantial  changes  in 
this  sensitive  area. 

Other  mistakes  will,  I  trust,  be  avoided  in 
the  future  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
new  AID  agency  will  have  strong  economic 
analyses  and  engineering  divisions  in  its 
Office  of  Development  Financing,  and  each 
regional  office  will  have  a  competently  staffed 
developing  planning  division.  We  will  also 
attempt  to  be  more  selective  in  the  projects 
we  undertake,  to  make  sure  not  only  that 
they  are  sound  in  themselves,  but  also  that 
they  will  make  a  truly  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  lasting  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  involved. 

The  greatly  strengthened  lines  of  command 
in  the  four  geographical  divisions  which  will 
have  responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the 
program  should  reduce  those  delays  which, 
in  the  past,  resulted  from  diffusion  of  au¬ 
thority.  To  further  reduce  delay  and  re¬ 
sulting  waste,  our  program  system  is  being 
revised  so  as  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
paper  flowing  between  Washington  and  the 
field. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  the  long-term 
financing  provision  of  the  aid  bill — not  only 
the  5-year  borrowing  authority  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans,  but  also  the  no-year  appropria¬ 
tions  request  for  the  grant  portion — will  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  improved  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
in  their  joint  letter  to  Congress,  “We  are 
convinced  that  borrowing  authority  for  long¬ 
term  development  lending  represents  the 
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most  efficient  and  least  costly  method  of 
providing  development  assistance.” 

The  new  organization  will  contain  exten¬ 
sive  internal  controls  for  program  formula¬ 
tion  and  evaluation.  These,  together  with 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  bill,  will  provide  effective 
methods  of  investigation  and  review — neces¬ 
sary  prerequisites  to  a  more  efficient  pro¬ 
gram. 

All  of  these  measures  will  help  to  combat 
waste  and  inefficiency.  However,  it  would 
not  be  realistic  to  assert  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  no  more  errors  and  no  more 
failures  to  achieve  our  objectives.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  organization,  gov¬ 
ernmental  or  private,  can  be  totally  free  from 
such  faults.  What  I  can  assure  you  is  that 
we  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep 
them  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  vigorous  and  efficient  agency. 

4.  “PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  HAS  INDICATED  THAT 

THE  NEW  AID  PROGRAM  WILL  CALL  FOR  GREATER 

SELF-HELP  MEASURES  SUCH  AS  TAX  AND  LAND 

REFORM  ON  THE  PART  OF  RECEIVING  NATIONS. 

WHAT  STEPS  DO  YOU  PROPOSE  TO  INSURE  THAT 

OUR  AID  GOES  TO  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  NEED  IT?” 

One  of  the  “Requirements  of  Develop¬ 
ment”  listed  in  volume  1  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  presentation  reads  as  follows:  “The 
encouragement  of  self-help  by  giving  sus¬ 
tained  aid  to  those  countries  making  serious 
self-help  efforts,  by  withholding  or  limiting 
aid  to  those  not  yet  willing  to  make  such 
efforts,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  those 
groups  within  governments  who  favor  self- 
help.  By  ‘self-help’  is  meant  a  proper  devo¬ 
tion  of  public  resources  and  moneys  to  the 
development  effort,  the  tapping  of  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  entire  population,  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  proper  standards  of  public  honesty.” 
The  rule  of  self-help  is,  of  course,  easier  to 
state  than  it  is  to  apply,  but  I  am  confident 
that  in  each  separate  negotiation  we  can,  in 
practice,  tie  effective  “self-help  strings”  to 
our  aid. 

In  judging  what  measures  of  self-help  can 
reasonably  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a 
particular  country,  we  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  stage  of  governmental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  such  country,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  unity  or  disunity  in  that  country’s 
society,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cul¬ 
tural  or  historical  factors  that  facilitate  or 
block  the  measures  of  self-help  required.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  same  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  cannot  be  expected  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  we  do  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  each  government  desiring  our  aid 
will  take  a  maximum  of  those  self-help 
measures  which  are  within  its  reach. 

What  does  this  mean  in  practice? 

A  number  of  countries  will  have  the  capa¬ 
bility,  with  some  external  assistance,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  comprehensive  programs 
calling  for  far-reaching  self-help  measures, 
such  as  tax  and  land  reforms,  low-cost  hous¬ 
ing,  expanded  educational  and  health  facili¬ 
ties,  etc.  Other  countries  will  not  have  the 
capability  to  establish  such  comprehensive 
programs,  and  may  only  be  able,  for  the 
time  being,  to  set  targets  in  particular  fields 
and  to  take  limited  self-help  measures.  In 
my  opinion,  the  controlling  factor  in  our 
development  aid  programs  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  the  sincere  will  of  the 
recipient  nations  to  help  themselves  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  particular  capacities. 
If  there  is  no  such  will,  there  should  be  no 
development  aid;  if  there  is  a  demonstrated 
will,  and  even  if  there  is  only  limited  capa¬ 
bility,  we  should  be  willing  to  make  assist¬ 
ance  available. 

But  how  do  we  insure  that  such  aid  goes 
to  the  people  who  need  it? 

This  will  be  done  by  persistently  using 
every  form  of  influence  we  possess  to  per¬ 
suade  recipient  governments  to  adopt  self- 
help  measures  leading  to  social  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
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Wherever  such  a  measure  is  agreed  upon  in 
principle,  there  must  be  carefully  worked 
out  agreements  and  constant  assistance  and 
vigilance  as  to  their  enforcement.  If  it 
should  develop  that  our  aid  is  not,  in  fact, 
being  utilized  to  achieve  the  agreed  objec¬ 
tives,  we  would  withhold  or  severely  limit 
it,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
hope  to  attain  our  objectives  of  social  as 
well  as  economic  progress. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  here  that  the 
long-term  availability,  and  the  power  to 
make  long-term  commitments,  of  develop¬ 
ment  loan  funds  will  be  of  major  assistance 
in  encouraging  and  securing  greater  self- 
help.  Tire  very  fact  that  U.S.  aid  would  be 
known  to  be  available  over  a  multiyear  period 
to  countries  which  are  moving  to  set  their 
house  in  order  stimulates  better  planning, 
fiscal,  social,  and  land-use  measures.  In 
many  nations  the  increasing  number  of  pro¬ 
gressive  minded  officials  would  find  their 
hands  strengthened  in  securing  needed  re¬ 
forms.  They  would  know  that,  if  they  were 
successful  in  instituting  difficult  reforms  af¬ 
ter  the  extensive  time  period  frequently  re¬ 
quired,  the  United  States  would  be  in  a 
position  to  respond  with  appropriate  assist¬ 
ance,  an  assurance  that  they  do  not  now 
have  under  the  system  of  annual  appropria¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  the  availability  of  long¬ 
term  commitment  authority  will  substan¬ 
tially  increase  our  ability  to  consciously  use 
aid  as  an  incentive,  since  such  commitments 
will  be  made  only  where  there  has  been  a 
demonstration  that  reasonable  and  necessary 
self-help  measures  have  been  or  will  be  taken. 
Periodic  releases  against  such  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  would  be  related  to  actual  per¬ 
formance  on  self-help  measures.  One  further 
point:  The  availability  of  the  long-term  au¬ 
thority  makes  it  far  more  acceptable  for  our 
field  missions  and  the  host  countries  to  en¬ 
gage  in  joint  planning.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  we  will  have  a  greater  ability  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  types  of  programs  they  undertake 
and  the  initiation  of  self-help  measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  withdraw  his  point  of 
order,  I  will  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
8400)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se¬ 
curity,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  toward  economic  and 
social  development  and  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  secui’ity,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  LANE’S  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolutioiyiH.  Res.  418)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read/the  resolution  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of 
New  Jersey,  baf  and  be  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  tine  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Post  Office  ay»d 
Civil  Service. 


S.  1643 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  note  that  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  explains 
that  the  conference  report  on  S.  1643 
Lomits  the  Senate  provision  on  title  4  re¬ 
ting  to  cooperatives  for  the  reason  that 
the  committee  of  conference  considers 
the\Senate  language  to  be  unnecessary 
and  'a  mere  restatement  of  existing  law. 

It  is\a  matter  of  record  that  in  the  case 
of  Maryland  &  Va.  Milk  Producers  Assn., 
Inc.  (36\U.S.  458  (I960)),  the  U.S. 
Supreme  (Sourt  held  that  the  Attorney 
General  haXthe  power  to  initiate  action 
under  the  Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  un¬ 
lawful  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  monopolies  hy  two  or  more  coopera¬ 
tives  in  violation\of  the  antitrust  laws. 
When  the  House  originally  acted  oiyH.R. 
8023,  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  presented  H.R.  1^023  to  thg  House 
with  no  provision  equivalent  to  section 
401  of  the  original  SenatH  bill/which  was 
designed  to  overrule  the  Sugi'eme  Court 
in  the  Maryland  and  VirgjAyi  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  case. 

When  the  Senate  wa£  considering  S. 
1643,  section  401  of  tj/(e  original  Senate 
bill  was  considered /at  length.  Efforts 
to  have  the  Senate  >amend  the  bill  by  de¬ 
leting  subsections  401(a)  and  40sls<b) 
were  not  successful.  However,  subsec¬ 
tion  401(c)  was  stricken  from  the  origt 
nal  Senate  bid  by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  now 
presented/co  the  House  a  conference  re¬ 
port  onmting  from  the  proposed  final 
version/of  S.  1643  subsections  401(a), 
401  (b/ and  401(c)  of  the  original  Senate 
bill./ The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Haase  have  indicated  at  page  37  of  their 
statement  explaining  the  conference 
eport  that  the  conference  committee 
“reaffirmed”  a  national  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  cooperatives  through  group 
action.  It  is  clearly' beyond  the  power 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  effectively  to  speak  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  so  as  to  have  their  gratuitous 
thoughts  effectively  serve  to  express  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  at  this  time  as  to 
the  meaning  of  statutory  provisions  of 
long  standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  Senator 
Ellender’s  remarks  on  page  13503  of  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

Ninth.  With  respect  to  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  which  we  had  in  the  bill,  the  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  (a)  to  delete  both  sections 
401  (a)  and  (b)  which  related  to  farmer 
cooperatives. 

We  had  a  prolonged  discussion  on  this 
point.  The  Members  of  the  House  said  they 
had  specific  instructions  from  the  commit- 
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tee  as  a  whole  that  they  would  not  agree  to 
this  provision.  In  order  to  have  a  bill,  the 
Senate  reluctantly  agreed  to  recede. 

Certainly,  in  the  face  of  a  clear 
cision  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  to  reject  the  entire  sectioi*  401 
so  that  it  was  not  even  brought /Before 
the  House  for  consideration,  th/ mana¬ 
gers  cannot  now  attempt  to  own-rule  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
merely  by  explaining  to  ther  House  why 
they  do  not  bring  before  U^e  House  pro¬ 
posed  statutory  languag/  to  accomplish 
such  a  result. 

I  want  the  record  s(hd  the  legislative 
history  on  this  matter  to  be  clear.  The 
trend  in  recent  years  for  courts  to  reach 
into  the  grabbag jil  legislative  history  in 
the  construction' of  statutory  provisions 
has  already  acne  too  far.  To  permit 
members  of ^he  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  to  offer  their  own  personal  views 
of  what  the  law,  without  submitting 
controversial  provisions  to  the  House  for 
its  decision  by  a  vote,  is  not  a  valid 
method  of  securing  an  expression  of  con¬ 
gressional  intent  entitled  to  receive  any 
weight  by  a  responsible  court  of  law. 


'FEDERAL  AID  FOR  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

•  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
exploits  in  outer  space  have  made  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  whole  Nation, 
science  conscious.  The  Congress  has 
willingly  appropriated  $1,671,750,000  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  fiscal  1962  in  order  to 
move  forward  this  Nation’s  scientific  ex¬ 
plorations  of  space. 

I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  waste 
in  this  challenging  program. 

Yet,  as  an  article  by  Ralph  McGill 
points  out,  this  Nation  has  been,  and  is, 
wasting  potential  scientists.  When 
thousands  of  the  Nation’s  brightest 
aungsters  fail  to  go  to  college  or  can¬ 
not  go  because  of  lack  of  classroom 
spade,  there  is  a  waste  of  talent  that  this 
Nation  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  has  approved  a  bill 
designed  \o  halt  this  loss  of  talent. 
This  bill,  PLR.  7215,  would  enable  ex¬ 
tremely  talented  students  to  develop 
their  talents  through  college  training. 

H.R.  7215  would  further  assist  higher 
education  in  ouX  Nation  by  providing 
grants  and  loans  \o  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  build  urgently  needed  class¬ 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  must  expand — 
and  expand  immediatelyV^-if  they  are  to 
accommodate  our  young  people  who  are 
seeking  a  higher  educatior 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  Mr.  McGiN’s  article 
entitled  “Schools  and  Nation^  Prog¬ 
ress”  : 

Schools  and  National  Progress — Soviet 
Spaceman’s  History  Called  Lesson\for 
U.S.  Education 

(By  Ralph  McGill) 

We  must  begin  this  story  with  a  prelude^ 
about  Maj.  Gherman  S.  Titov.  The  26-year- 
old  Soviet  man  in  space  was  born  of  peasant 
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